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PREFACE. 


This  Work,  the  first  of  the  kind  which  has  been  attempted,  aims  at  providing 
information,  more  or  less  systematic,  in  regard  to  the  Definition,  Etymology  and 
Synonyms  of  the  Terms  used  in  Medical  Psychology,  with  the  Symptoms, 
Treatment,  and  Pathology  of  Insanity,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  Law  of 
Lunacy  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  large  number  of  short  Definitions  of  words  have  been  introduced. 

Articles  of  greater  length  treat  of  the  various  Forms  of  Mental  Disorder 
und  the  most  important  subjects  which  fall  under  Psychological  Medicine. 

The  Philosophy  of  Mind  is  expounded  in  a  separate  Introductory  Article,  and 
is  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  Shorter  Definitions  and  other  Ai-ticles ;  but  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  Dictionary  is  directed  to  Morbid 
Psychology,  and  not  to  Mental  Science  in  its  ordinary  restricted  sense. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  methods  of  Psycho-Physical  Research  which  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  times  into  Psychological  Laboratories  established  in 
various  Universities  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States;  also  of  the  results 
which  have  been  reached  in  regard  to  the  Reaction-time  of  Mental  Phenomena. 

The  History  of  the  Insane,  and  the  reforms  undertaken  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  in  various  countries  of  the  world,  have  been  fully  given. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Dictionary  is  the  introduction  of  Bibliographical 
References  (Foreign  and  English)  in  connection  with  the  most  important  Articles  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  copious  Bibliography  of  English  Psychological 
Medicine  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  Work. 

Illustrations  of  the  various  Types  of  Insanity  are  given,  and,  in  addition, 
Engravings  intended  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  other  subjects  described 
in  the  Dictionary. 

The  study  of  Psychological  Medicine  has  been  so  greatly  extended  in  recent 
years  at  home  and  abroad,  that  a  literatm*e  has  sprung  up  of  alarming  dimen- 
sions, containing  a  record  of  a  vast  number  of  clinical  observations,  ingenious 
theories,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  coinage  of  a  multitude  of  terms. 
It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  relative  amounts  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat 
nre  in  exactly  the  proportion  we  should  desire,  but  it  is  not  open  to  question 
whether  the  Medical  Psychologist  stands  in  need  of  a  work  of  reference  to 
which  he  can  refer  for  information.  That  any  such  work  can  be  complete  is 
too  much  to  expect.     In  the  present  instance  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
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omissions.  The  Editor  is  only  too  conscious  of  its  imp€rfections,  but  ventures 
to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  this  Dictionary  will  prove  a  great 
assistance  to  those  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  Mental  Medicine. 

Without  having  the  presumption  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  present 
work  and  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  Editor  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  he  says, 
with  the  great  lexicographer,  that  ''while  a  few  wild  blunders,  and  risible 
absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a 
time  furnish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  into  contempt  ....  I 
look  with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  endeavoured  well." 

It  remains  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  the  Editor  has  received  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work. 

First  and  foremost,  he  has  to  thank  the  Contributors  themselves,  not  only 
for  their  willingness  to  write,  and  the  value  of  their  Articles,  but  for  their 
considerate  patience  in  regard  to  the  period  which  has  elapsed  between  the 
composition  and  the  publication  of  their  productions.  To  some  he  is  under 
special  obligation  for  their  counsel  and  encouragement,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  Dr.  Urquhart  (Perth),  who  has  also  prepared  the  Medico-psychological 
Bibliography,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  utility. 

Dr.  Pietersen  (Ashwood  House,  Kingswinford)  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  Short  Definitions  and  Etymologies  of  terms  from  A  to  M  inclusive, 
and  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  many  ways.  To  Dr.  Willoughby,  of 
Plymouth,  the  Editor's  acknowledgments  are  due  for  having  undertaken 
much  of  the  corresponding  labour  for  the  remainder  of  the  alphabet.  Their 
labours  and  the  Editor's  have  been  sensibly  lightened  by  the  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Sydenham  Society,*  in  regard  to  words  common  to  the  two  Diction- 
aries, occiuTing  under  the  letters  A  to  M,  beyond  which  the  former  work 
has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  issued.  For  the  privilege  to  make  free 
use  of  this  valuable  publication  provided  a  general  acknowledgment  of  indebted- 
ness were  given,  the  Editor  expresses  his  cordial  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the 
New  Sydenham  Society  and  the  Eiditors. 

The  translations  of  the  Foreign  contributions  have  with  few  exceptions 
been  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  Fiicke,  a  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  Medical  School,  to  whom  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  valuable 
help  in  other  ways. 

The  large  majority  of  the  proofs  have  been  carefully  revised  by  Mrs. 
Stanley  Boyd,  M.D.,  who  has  thereby  saved  the  Editor  from  some  at  least 
of  ''  the  risible  absurdities  "  to  which  Johnson  alludes. 

The  Editor. 
Ltndon  Lodob,  Hanwell,  W. 
June  28,  1892. 

*  '*  The  New  Sydenham  Society's  Lexicon  of  Medicine  and  the  Allied  Sciences  (Based 
on  Mayne's  Lexicon)/*    By  Henry  Power,  M.B.,  and  Leonard  W.  Sedgwick,  M.D. 
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CORRIGENDA   AND   ADDENDA. 

Page     26  lino  22^  for  *'  Thorapcatic« "  read  Treatment. 

„        56  col.  2  „   25,  for  yovo^  read  ^1^. 

83  »f  a  „  45, /or  x<ivapo«  reod  x<*»^poc. 

121  „  I  „  38,  for  Robinsoo  read  Kobortton. 

124  H  I  „     5,  for  Houghton  read  Hanghton. 

142  „  I  „  32,  for  Kennaway  read  Kcuuoway. 

142  „  I  M  34«  /ov*  Balfren  read  Balfron. 

179  „  2  p  47,  for  F.  Duncan  Oreenleefl  read  T.  Duncan  Greenloea. 

313  M  3  H     6,  for  Homicidal  read  Homicide. 

328  „  I  to  last  line  aeld  and  resulting  in  dumbness. 

355  t>  I  >t  39,  for  marked  epilepsy  read  masked  epilepsy. 

389  „  I  „  59,  for  normal  read  moral. 

412  „  2  „    14,  for  cyprnrtitrcwf  re<id  cY^tinropcrtMf . 

43a  ».  1  >.   53.  for  cMtrpifo^  read  itiwpiii<riL6i, 

V      457  >•  a  „  46,  for  twod  istinct  rmd  two  distinct. 

„      511  „  I  „  63, /or  Pinol's  sou  rearf  Piuel'H  nephew. 

„      551  n  a  „      2,  for  disease  read  diseases, 

ti      551  «*  a  M  42,  for  Procedure  read  Plead. 

».       553  .fin   47, /or  «Xa^n/8oXuJi' rertrf  iXo^il/JoXuii'. 

t»      599  *i  I  M   a8,  for  Colin  read  Collin. 

„      610  „  I  „  39,  for  Catheldneaa  reatl  Catholinean. 

691  „  2  ,,40,  for  nerve  tissue ;  must  reoil  nerve  tisKue  must. 

694  M  I  „     6,  for  in  addition  read  in  relation. 

696  „  I  M     8,  for  Ikato  read  Ikota. 

725  „  2  ,,37,  /or  repeats  read  repeat. 

731  „  2  n  a2,  /or  twice  read  once. 

753  II  X  If  a6,  /or  traduecer  rea</  tradaoero. 

753  I.  a  „    I,  for  psycdopathy  read  psychopathy. 

755  II  I  I.  39,  /or  ^x^»"n«  read  ^x^o^^. 

760  „  I  „     5«  /or  excitement)  read  excitement. 

774  II  a  ,«  55,  />r  Irrenhaus  manioomio  rea4l  IrrenhauM ;  Ital.  manioomio. 

783  „  2  „   61,  add  Of,  Yarrow  v.  I'arroir  (1892,  P.  92J  and  Hanbury  v.  Hanhury  (not 

yet  oflBcially  rep3rted.    Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July  1892). 

813  „  2  „    45,  for  CommnnicatiYo  read  Communicated. 

816  M  2  lines  6  and  8,  Jor  pozzia  read  pazzia. 

861  „  I  line  37,  for  hospital  read  hospitals. 

862  „  I  M  35i  /or  McLean  A^ylom  read  McLean  Asylum  School. 
862  M  I  „  38.  fi>r  elassea.  exercises  read  in  class-exorcises. 
862  „  I  ft  S^  /ov*  Kssex  Asylum  read  Esmcx  Co.  Anylum,  New  Jersey. 
862  „  z  „  53,  for  Hampshire  read  New  Hampshire. 
862  ,,  2    ,,  30,  for  complimentary  reatl  complementary. 

1077    „    2    „  29,  /or  ostensible,  read  ostentatious. 
1257    „    1     „   46,  for  Syphilitic  read  Syphilis. 
„     1 301    „    I     M     5i  for  Clark  read  Clarke. 

Page  961,  col.  2,  lines  11  and  12,  instead  (/and  this  statement  was  taken  as  a  plea  of  guilty  read 
and  when  formally  called  upon  to  plead  she  pleaded  guilty.  f 

Page  961,  coL  2,  lines  27-34,  instead  of  and  then,  after  she  had  been  called  on  to  plead  and  Iiad 
persisted  in  saying  that  she  had  **hit*'  and  that  she  "had  kille<l  the  old  woman,"  it  was  doeidod 
that  it  would  not  haye  been  right  to  go  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  quostion  of  whether  or  not 
the  prisoner  ought  to  have  been  called  upon  to  plead  read  but,  after  she  had  been  called  upon  to 
plead  and  had  pleaded  guilty,  a  Jury  was  specially  impaunelled  to  try  whether  she  was,  or  was  not, 
in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  plead ;  and,  upon  this  point,  the  finding  of  the  jury  was  in  the  foIlowin}>f 
terms : — **  We  beliore  the  prisoner  to  be  of  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
plea.**  And,  after  this  finding  of  the  Jury,  the  prisoner  was  again  formally  called  upon  to  plead, 
and  she  again  pleaded  guilty.  (For  a  ftill  report  of  the  trial  see  the  East  Anglian  Daily  Times  for 
Thursday,  April  6,  1876.) 

Pages  651,  658,  659.  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Kolckmaun  for  the  use  of  the  blocks  appear- 
ing on  these  pages. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE   INSANE. 

When  a  wide  surrey  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  ancients  is  made,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  when 
insanity  did  not  exist,  and  it  perhaps  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  although  its 
nature  was  to  a  large  extent  misunderstood,  the  madman  was  a  recognised  character, 
a  felt  anomaly,  among  his  fellows.  Although  so  frequently  regarded  as  possessed, 
or  as  simply  criminal,  cruel,  and  bloodthirsty,  a  certain  number  were  seen  to  be  what 
is  vulgarly  understood  as  "  mad,"  and  more  or  less  irresponsible. 

A  philosophical  study  of  the  erratic  characters  of  antiquity,  some  of  whom 
frequently  played  an  important  part  on  the  stage  of  ancient  history,  will  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  upon  the  mind  that  essentially  the  same  morbid  mental  phenomena 
as  occur  in  modem  times,  although  undoubtedly  assuming  different  forms,  were 
present  in  the  old  world.  A  little  reflection  on  the  development  of  the  human  race 
will  convince  the  student  that  to  suppose  its  continuous  freedom  from  aberrant  action 
would  be  altogether  absurd.  In  truth,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  P  Granted  an  organ 
of  mind,  granted  its  subjection  to  the  laws  regulating  other  viscera  of  the  body,  and  it 
follows  that  its  development  may  be  arrested,  its  functions  disordered,  its  action  sus- 
pended. This  aspect  of  mental  pathology  will,  however,  be  considered  in  other  articles 
in  this  work. 

Such  a  conclusion  leaves  the  question  open  whether  the  cumotmt  of  such  aberration 
has  greatly  varied  at  different  periods  of  human  history.  We  may,  indeed,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  statistics,  attempt  to  form  some  notion  as  to  the  probable  extent  of 
insanity  in  ancient  as  distinguished  from  modern  civilisation,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  we  may  conclude  that  the  causes  of  insanity  were  not  present  in  the  former  in 
equal  force  to  what  they  are  in  the  latter.  In  prehistoric  times  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  cdhditions  of  life  were  essentially  the  same  as  among  savage  races  prior  to 
the  intercourse  of  civilised  men. 

That  one  cause  of  mental  disorder — ^intoxication — was  not  wanting  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  is  sufficiently  proved  from  that  remarkable  passage  in  an  old 
papyrus  *  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  :  *'  Whereas  it  has  been  told  me  that  thou 
hast  forsaken  books,  and  devoted  thyself  to  pleasure ;  that  thou  goest  from  tavern  to 
tavern,  smelling  of  beer,  at  the  time  of  evening.     If  beer  gets  into  a  man  it  overcomes 

bis  mind Thou  knowest  that  wine  is  an  abomination,  that  thou  hast  taken  an 

oath  that  thou  wouldst  not  put  liquor  into  thee.  Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  resolution  P  '* 

*  Fapyms  Sallier  1.    Eleventh  Letter. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  INSANE. 


That  the  Egyptians  took  freely  of  intoxicating  beverages  ample  evidence  is  available. 
Other  causes  of  mental  trouble  existed.  Still,  we  maintain  that  their  force  was  not 
so  great  as  in  subsequent  ages.  Moreover,  it  must  be  held  that  the  influence  of 
heredity  would  proceed  in  an  increasing  ratio  with  the  course  of  time.  The  same 
reflections  may  be  made  on  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks.  The 
early  example  of  Noah  points  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  Egyptians.  In 
Greece,  intemperance  and  other  forms  of  vice  must  have  exerted  their  quantum  of  evil 
influence,  present  and  future,  for,  again,  the  cumulative  action  of  the  causes  of  cerebro- 
mental  disease  must  be  distinctly  recognised.  The  history  of  the  Romans  forms  no 
exception  to  the  conclusion  now  indicated.  Unsatisfactory  as  inferential  statements 
must  always  be,  as  compared  with  actual  statistics,  we  venture  to  make  the  general 
deduction,  from  a  study  of  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  that 
insanity  woald  not  find  a  fruitful  soil  among  the  primitive  races,  that  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  malady  were  present  in  considerable  force  in  the  four  great  nations 
mentioned,  less  forceful  in  the  earlier,  and  much  more  so  in  their  later  and  more 
complex  civilisation.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  vicious  influences  were  not 
so  powerful  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Semitic  races  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  probably  less  detrimental  among  the  former  than  the  latter.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  proportion  of  weak  and  deformed  children  reared  in  the  ancient 
world  was  less  than  in  the  present  age.  They  perished  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  were 
stamped  out  of  existence ;  many  of  the  perverse  and  morally  insane  were  stoned  to 
death ;  war  destroyed  a  large  number  of  feeble  persons ;  while  the  Romans  deliberately, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  race,  threw  down  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  the  children  who 
were  unfit  to  live. 

If,  passing  from  surmises,  we  turn  to  the  records  of  ancient  history  in  search  of 
actual  proofs  of  the  occurrence  of  insanity,  we  find  very  sufficient  mention  of  the 
madmen  of  antiquity,  and  do  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  recognition  of  the  disease,  not 
only  by  historians,  but  by  poets,  philosophers,  and  physicians. 

The  first  indication  of  an  acquaintance  with  disordered  mental  conditions  appears, 
so  fnr  as  we  are  aware,  in  Egypt.  If  we  turn  to  what  a  French  writer  terms  "  le  plus 
ancien  Libre  du  Monde  " — ^the  Prisse  papyrus  in  the  Paris  Biblioth^que — ^a  moral  dis- 
course by  Prince  Ptah-hotep,  which  portrays  the  social  life  of  the  Egyptians  five 
thousand  years  ago,  we  find  a  graphic  description  of  senile  decay,  in  which  it  is  said 
**  the  heart  grows  hard,  and  remembers  not  yesterday.'**  No  further  reference,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  is  made  to  abnormal  mental  states,  nor,  indeed,  could  we  expect  it 
in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Some  references  to  insanity  occur  in  the  papyri  of  the  fifteenth  century  before 
Christ.  Modern  research  has  extracted  from  them  much  that  is  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  medical  science  at  an  early  period  of  her  history,  and  these 
references  contain  allusions  to  disorders  of  the  mind.  And  first  it  is  worthy  of  notice^ 
as  showing  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  ol  demoniacal  possession,  that  the  action  of 
evil  spirits  in  causing  maladies  is  distinctly  enunciated.  Thus,  Mahafly  states  that 
most  of  the  formuke  in  one  papyrus  have  reference  to  diseases  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  entrance  of  an  evil  spirit  into  the  body.f  The  same  papyrua  contains  a 
passage  of  special  interest  in  this  connection,  and  anticipates  by  many  centuries  the 
employment  of  music,  in  the  case  of  Saul,  to  soothe  the  troubled  mind.  "  If  thou 
makest  a  man  that  knows  not  the  plectrum,  master  of  the  harp,  he  will  not  play  to 
charm  away  Melancholy."}!  The  passage  remains  important  whether  we  consider 
< ■ — • - .. 

•  Cf.  Mahaffy*8  "  Prolegomena  to  Aucicut  History,'*  1871,  p.  283. 

t  ()p.  dt,  p.  299.  The  author  adtU  :  "If,  lu  the  Middle  Ages,  mon  sought  to  exorcise  Satan  out  of 
the  body  of  the  tdck,  so,  lu  the  magic  treatises  with  which  wo  are  concerned,  the  disease  ia  identified  with 
ilual  or  Set,  the  wicked  gods  of  the  Shepherds  who  had  once  ruiueil  Kgypc  and  they  were  cursed  until 
they  should  relinquish  their  grasp." 

X  Cf.  Mahaffy's  *' Prolegomena  to  Ancient  History,"  1871,  p.  291. 
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that  by  this  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  madness  or  only  sadness.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  late  distinguished  Egyptologist,  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  reply  to  an 
inqairy  whether  he  was  aware  of  any  reference  to  the  insane  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
monaments,  will  be  read  with  interest : — ''  ....  Madness  in  the  sense  to  which  yon 
refer  is  not  a  subject  treated  in  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  though  the  Coptic  language,  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  has 
several  words  signifying  madness  (the  equivalents  of  insamis,  stultvs,  stupor^  amena). 
There  is  a  hieroglyphic  group  which  sometimes  means  to  be  '  mad,'  bat  it  is  generally, 
and  more  properly,  *  deceit '  or  *  theft.'  There  is  another  [sketch  given  of  an  excited  man] 
which  signifies  *  to  be  furious,*  *  enraged,*  or  *  mad.*  In  my  *  Egypt  and  Thebes ' 
(vol.  i.  pp.  236-7)  and  in  my  'Handbook  of  Egypt'  (p.  127),  I  have  noticed  the  treatment 
of  patients  in  the  Morostan  (madhouse)  at  Cairo,  which  shows  how  well  and  how 
humanely  they  were  treated  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  idea  was  derived  from  a  custom  prevalent  in  the 
days  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country." 

In  the  first  reference  to  insanity  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  namely,  in  Deuteronomy 
(chap.  zzviiL),  where  the  passage  occurs,  "  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness," 
the  Hebrew  word  Shig-gdh-gdhn  is  employed  as  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Zechariah, 
"  Smite  the  riders  with  madness."  The  Septuagint  renders  this  expression  by 
napcarXri^ia,  translated  *'  insanity  *'  in  the  English  version  published  by  Bagster. 

The  figure  which  first  in  authentic  history,  although  doubtless  not  in  fact,  presents 
an  unmistakable  example  of  insanity  is  that  of  Saul.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  Saul's 
career,  prior  to  his  attacks  of  madness,  signs  of  that  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by 
unreasoning  impulse  rather  than  by  calm  reflection  which  is  not  unlikely  to  break  out 
into  actual  frenzy.  His  rash  adjuration  in  regard  to  fasting  on  a  day  of  battle  with 
the  Philistines,  which  not  only  ^*  distressed  the  men  of  Israel  "  but  nearly  caused  his 
Bon  Jonathan's  death,  is  one  of  several  acts  which  marked  his  hasty  and  impulsive 
condition  of  mind.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  avoid  associating  with  his  peculiar  mental  state 
his  subsequent  conduct  when  "  he  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  prophesied  before 
Samuel,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night"  (i  Sam.  xix.  24).  In 
fact,  on  the  second  occasion  upon  which  Saul's  insanity  is  mentioned,  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  when  the  evil  spirit  from  Jael,  **  or,"  says  Canon  Cook,  in  the  "  Speaker's 
Commentary,"  "  as  it  may  perhaps  be  rendered,  the  melancholy  spirit "  came  upon 
Saul,  he  "  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house  "  (xviii.  10).  On  the  first  occasion  no 
prophetic  utterances  are  referred  to,  but  it  is  simply  said  he  was  "  troubled."  **  And 
Saul's  servants  said  unto  him,  Behold  now  an  evil  spirit  from  God  troubleth  thee " 
(xvi.  15).  On  the  second  occasion  the  maniacal  fury  which  prompted  casting  the 
javelin  at  David  is  mentioned  along  with  his  wild  outpourings  of  prophecy. 

Several  interesting  facts  are  established  by  this  narrative — the  early  occurrence 
among  the  Israelites  of  a  distinctly  marked  mental  disorder ;  the  reference  of  the 
symptoms  to  the  action  of  a  demon  ;  the  association  of  the  maniacal  and  the  prophetic 
state  ;*  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  employment  of  music  as  a  curative  agent  in  mental 
affections,  described  in  the  subsequent  account  of  David's  harp.  The  relief  afforded  to 
Saul  by  this  instrument,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  vener- 
able remedy — music — was  held ;  one  which  retains  its  credit  in  modern  days  as  at  least 


*  ParkhurBt,  iu  hit)  Hebrew  Lexicon,  obserres :  "  The  ifebrew  word  for  madness  sMg-gdh^gohn  (Dent. 
xzTiii.  38),  is  particnlarly  applied  to  tbe  prophets,  whether  trne  or  false,  doubtless  fh>m  their  ecstatic 
raptnres  reHombling  madness  (2  Kings  ix.  11  ;  Jer.  xxix.  26  ;  Hos.  ix.  7X  The  above  cited  are  all  the  texts 
wherein  the  root  occurs."  He  says  under  Dcut.  y±  5,  *'  Then  shalt  Ioyo  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heartland  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mad,  "iXD,**  that  **  the  English  word  *  mad 'is  really  Hebrew 
and  applied  to  insane  persons,  because  in  their  flu  they  put  forth  superhuman  strength."  This,  how- 
erer.  Is  misleading,  and  receives  no  authority  fh>m  later  Hebrew  scholars  as  Qesenius.  In  fkct,  OV 
English  word  '*  mad"  is  derived  from  a  Teutouic  root  meaning  weak,  maimed,  or  injured. 
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of  general  benefit  in  our  institations  for  the  insane,  and,  indeed,  its  special  influence  as 
a  directly  curative  agent  has  been  occasionally  observed. 

The  feigned  dementia  of  David  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  mental  disorder  was 
well  known  among  the  Philistines  as  well  as  the  Jews.  Achish,  the  King  of  Oath, 
must  have  been  familiar  with  madmen  and  their  ways  when  he  said,  '*  So  ye  see  the 
man  is  mad ;  wherefore  then  have  ye  brought  him  to  me  ?  Have  I  need  of  madmen, 
that  ye  have  brought  this  fellow  to  play*  the  madman  in  my  presence  P  Shall  this 
fellow  come  into  my  house  P  "  True,  he  was  deceived,  but  then  many  a  skilled  psycho- 
logist has  been  that. 

David,  again,  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  madness  to  have  simulated  it 
so  promptly  and  so  successfully.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  did  not  imitate  the 
symptoms  with  which  he  must  have  been  so  painfully  conversant  He  did  not  throw 
himself  into  a  flt  of  maniacal  frenzy.  He  did  not  affect  to  utter  prophetic  speeches. 
He  did  not  assume  the  disturbed  aspect  which  might  have  been  ascribed  to  an  evil 
spirit.  In  changing  his  behaviour,  he  feigned f  to  have  completely  lost  his  reason: 
**  he  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gates,"  "  and  let  his  spittle  fall  upon  his  beard  ** 
(i  Sam.  zxi.  13).  This  was  doubtless  an  easier,  though  a  more  complete,  form  of  mad- 
ness to  assume  than  the  others,  for  it  did  not  require  the  imitation  of  any  of  the  more 
delicate  features  of  mental  disorder — features  more  difficult  to  copy,  and,  if  clumsily 
imitated,  readily  detected. 

The  fatuity  David  so  cleverly  acted  was  of  a  very  different  type  from  that  stupidity 
or  folly  which  Abigail  represented  to  him  as  characterising  her  boorish  husband. 
*'  Nabal "  signified  a  fool,  but  not  one  who  was  destitute  of  all  sense  or  intelligence  ; 
only  a  person  who,  as  contrasted  with  Abigail,  "  a  woman  of  good  understanding,'* 
acted  unwisely — foolishly.  This  evil  churl  must  not,  then,  be  regarded  as  more  than 
this  ;  "  for  as  his  name  is,  so  is  he ;  Nabal  (noJi-vdhV)  is  his  name,  and  folly  (n'vdh-lah) 
is  with  him  "  (i  Sam.  zxv.  25).  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  14th  Psalm — "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,"  &c.;  and  in  the  17th  of  Proverbs — **  The  father  of  a  fool  has 
no  joy." 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  David  did  not  feign  madness  at  all,  but 
that  he  actually  had  an  epileptic  tit.  In  support  of  this  view  the  Septuagint  vex;^iou 
is  brought  forward :  IM  ttcrc  Spdpa  eViXjyTrroi/ — **  So  ye  see  a  man  epileptic " — but 
in  the  previous  paragraph  the  writer  says  that  David  irpoatirou^traTo,  that  is,  ho 
simulated. 

"To  save  him,"  says  Adam  Clarke,  with  more  ingenuity  than  knowledge,  ''God 
caused  the  epileptic  fit  to  seize  him  ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  was  dismissed  by  Achish, 
as  one  whose  defection  from  his  master  and  union  with  the  Philistines  could  be  of  no 
use,  and  thus  David's  life  and  honour  were  preserved  "  (note  on  Ps.  xxxiv.). 

Again,  the  disorder  under  which  the  Babylonian  %  king  Nebuchadnezzar  laboured 
for  seven  years  involved  the  overthrow  of  the  mental  powers  ;  on  that  point  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists.    The  narrative  itself  represents  him  as  thoroughly  aware,  after 

*  The  word  is  not  expreased  in  the  Hebrew,  being  tho  same  iwed  in  verse  14,  translated  "mad.^  By 
"  play  tho  madman,"  our  translators  merely  meant  to  act  madly ^  in  accordance  with  Johnson*8  definition 
of  play — "  to  act,  to  perform."  The  Hebrew  word  Shdh-gag  ii  the  same  as  that  employed  in  reference 
to  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix.  11,  and  In  Jcr.  xxlx.  26— '* Every  man  that  is  mad"  (i.e.,  in  ecstasy);  and  in 
Hos.  ix.  7. 

t  Tho  Hebrew  word  Hdh-Udy  in  Hithpoel  voice,  signifles  mad,  an<l  does  not  necessarily  imply  feiguinff, 
nor  is  it  so  translated  in  any  other  paieage.  See  Jer.  1.  38 — "  They  arc  mad  upon  their  Idols  ;*»  Jor.  li.  7 — 
'*  Therefore  the  nations  are  mad ;"  Nah.  ii.  4,  5— *<  The  chariots  shall  rage."  But  it  is  said  he  changed  his 
behaviour — an  accusative  being  used,  TaK'gam.  The  same  word  is  in  the  title  of  the  34th  Psalm — **■  He 
changed  his  behaviour  before  Abimelech."  Hence  feigning  seems  to  be  implied.  Abimclech,  used  here  for 
Achish,  was  the  title  for  <•  tho  Philistine  kings.** 

I  Mr.  Kawllnson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Author,  dated  July  i,  1874,  writes : — '*  There  are  many  tablets  in 
the  British  Museum,  brought  fh>m  the  Nineveh  Library,  relating  to  Insanity  and  its  cure.     It  is  called 
*  Head-sickness,'  and  the  symptoms  are  described  in  considerable  detail  and  with  much  poetic  imagery 
but  the  affliction  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  malignant  spirits,  and  the  directions  for  its  treatment  are, 
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his  recovery,  that  uot  only  had  his  body  saffered,  bat  that  he  had  lost  his  reason^ 
dariDg  that  strange  period  of  his  existence.  What  form  of  mental  disorder  he  laboured 
nnder  is,  however,  open  to  question,  and  has  occasioned  much  discussion.  He  may 
have  been  so  utterly  fatuous,  and  his  habits  so  uncleanly,  that  his  Court  expelled  him 
from  the  palace,  and  left  him  to  roam  as  he  listed  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  he  was  stricken  with  leprosy,  and  hence  the  taboo.  But,  had 
this  been  the  case,  the  fact  would  surely  have  been  stated  in  the  story. 

Again,  his  loss  of  reason  may  have  taken  that  form  which  in  almost  every  age  has 
been  recognised  as  a  frightful  mental  delusion — the  belief  in  a  transformation  into 
an  animal,  sometimes  a  wolf,  sometimes  a  dog,  sometimes  an  ox.  This  complete  loss 
of  personal  identity,  and  the  conviction  of  being  changed  into  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  accompanied  frequently  by  the  corresponding  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
beholders,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which  the  psychological  history  of  our 
race  reveals. 

The  explanation  which  the  superstition  of  some  of  the  Fathers  and  the  schoolmen 
offered  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  powerful  king  could  persuade  himself 
and  others  for  so  long  a  period  that  he  had  really  been  changed  into  a  beast,  was  that 
demons  were  able  to  construct  a  sort  of  mould  exactly  similar  to  an  ox,  within  which 
they  concealed  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  as  easily  to  give  credence  to  the  metamorphosis. 
Thus  Calmeil :  "  A  I'aide  d'un  stratagdme  pareil,  11  arrive  tr^s  souvent  aux  demons  de 
faire  croire  aux  hommes  que  certains  individus  sont  dou^s  du  pouvoir  de  se  transformer 
en  loups,  en  chiens,  en  chats,  en  oiseaux.  Les  pr^lats  du  concile  d'Angouri  out  eu 
raison  de  decider  que  les  essences  ang61iques  n'avaient  point  re9U  de  Dieu  la  permis- 
sion de  decomposer  les  £tres  vivants  et  de  recomposer  aussit6t  avec  leur  substance 
d'antres  esp^ces  douses  de  vie ;  mais  il  ne  s'ensuit  pas  de  la  que  le  diable  soit  dans 
rimpossibilit^  de  tromper  les  sens,  en  faisant  apparaitre  des  esp^ces  de  fant6mes 
auxquels  il  donne  pr^cisement  la  forme  des  dtres  qu'il  a  int^rSt  a  imiter." 

The  madness  of  the  Persian  king,  Cambyses,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  forms  so 
interesting  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  old-world  madmen  that  we  cannot  pass  over 
what  this  historian  relates  about  it,  especially  as  we  agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion 
he  arrives  at  in  regard  to  his  mental  condition,  and  dissent  from  that  of  Mr.  Bawlinson, 
who  after  quoting  6rote*s  observation,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  lost  "  every  spark  of 
reason,"  and  Huren's,  on  the  other,  that  "  we  ought  to  be  particularly  on  our  guard 
against  the  evil  that  is  related  of  Cambyses,  inasmuch  as  our  information  is  derived 
entirely  from  his  enemies,  the  Egyptian  priests,"  adds  that  "  so  far  as  the  stories  told 
of  him  are  true,  they  may  be  explained  without  involving  madness."  We  must  think 
that  there  is  too  much  consistency  in  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  and  too  much 
resemblance  to  similar  cases  of  perverted  moral  feeling,  the  result  of  brain  disease,  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  story  is  an  invention  of  the  Egyptians.  That  the  Persians 
themselves  have  left  no  notice  on  record  of  the  madness  of  their  king  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  prove  anything. 

When  Cambyses  was  at  Memphis  t  the  Egyptians  were  rejoicing  and  feasting,  on 
the  appearance  of  their  god  Apis — the  image  of  the  soul  of  Osiris.  Cambyses,  who 
had  just  lost  some  of  his  troops,  was  enraged,  and  sent  for  Apis  [the  calf  of  a  cow 
never  after  able  to  bear  young].    "  When  the  priests  returned,  bringing  Apis  with 


for  the  most  part,  magical.  Tbcse  luacrlptions  are  onriotui  and  Interestiuj^,  as  embo<lylng  the  ideas  and 
usat^  of  a  very  early  age.  The  originals  belonged  to  the  primitive  Tuninians  of  Babylonia  (b.c.  5000- 
3000) ;  the  copies  we  now  have  are  accompanied  by  a  Semitic  (Assyrian)  translation,  which  may  have 
been  made  as  early  as  b.c.  1500,  and  were  re-copied  for  the  library  of  Sardanapalus  about  b.c.  660. 
luaane  persons  are  flreqncntly  met  with  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  and  are  everywhere  invested  with 
n  quasi-holy  character,  as  nnder  a  divine  influence.  I  never  saw  anything  approaching  to  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  disease." 

*  AvTM  TM  Kotpw  ai  ^iv€%  /lov  ivtvrpa^voM  itr  i/ii  (Soptuaglnt,  Dan.  iv.  8). 

t  Herodotus,  book  lit  chaps.  29,  3a 
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them,  Cambyses,  like  the  harebrained  person  that  he  was,  drew  his  dagger  and  aimed 
at  the  bellj  of  the  animal,  bat  missed  his  mark,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  thigh.  Then 
he  laughed,  and  said  to  the  priests, '  Oh  !  blockheads,  and  think  ye  that  gods  become 
like  this  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  sensible  to  steel  P  A  fit  god  indeed  for  Egyptians, 
snch  an  one !  Bat  it  shall  cost  yon  dear  that  yoa  have  made  me  yoar  laaghing- 
stock.'  When  he  had  so  spoken,  he  ordered  those  whose  basiness  it  was,  to  scourge 
the  priests,  and  if  they  fonnd  any  of  the  Egyptians  keeping  festival,  to  put  them  to 
death.  Thas  was  the  feast  stopped  throaghout  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  priests 
saffered  pnnishment.  Apis,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  lay  some  time  pining  in  the  temple  ; 
at  last  he  died  of  his  woand,  and  the  priests  buried  him  secretly,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Cambyses. 

"  And  now  Cambyses,  who  ever  before  had  not  been  quite  right  in  his  mind,  was 
forthwith,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  smitten  with  madness  for  this  crime.  The  first  of 
his  outrages  was  the  slaying  of  Smerdis,  his  full  brother,  whom  he  had  sent  back  to 
Persia  from  Egypt  out  of  envy  because  he  drew  the  bow  brought  from  the  Ethiopians 
by  the  Ichthyophagi  (which  none  of  their  Persians  were  able  to  bend)  the  distance 
of  two  fingers'  breadth.  When  Smerdis  was  departed  into  Persia,  Cambyses  had  a 
vision  in  his  sleep  :  he  thought  a  messenger  from  Persia  came  to  him  with  tidings  that 
Smerdis  sat  upon  the  royal  throne,  and  with  his  head  touched  the  heavens." 

Interesting  as  is  the  account  of  his  subsequent  career,  we  can  only  add  that  Cam- 
byses sent  orders  for  the  execution  of  Smerdis.  Afterwards  he  slew  his  sister.  Hero- 
dotus states  that  from  his  birth  he  was  afflicted  with  "  the  sacred  disease,'*  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  that  his  mind  should  be  affected  in  some  degree  in  con- 
sequence of  so  sore  a  malady.  Although  we  have  no  certain  means  of  deciding  whether 
Cambyses  was  really  subject  to  epilepsy,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  was  so. 
Prexaspes,  who  carried  his  messages,  when  asked  what  the  Persians  thought  of  him, 
replied,  "  Oh !  sire,  they  praise  thee  greatly,  in  all  things  but  one, — they  say  thou  art 
too  much  given  to  the  love  of  wine."  To  prove  that  this  was  an  untruth,  Cambyses, 
pointing  to  the  son  of  Prexaspes,  who  stood  in  the  vestibule,  exclaimed,  "  If  I  shoot  and 
hit  him  right  in  the  middle  of  the  heart,  it  will  be  plain  that  the  Persians  have  no 
grounds  for  what  they  say  ;  if  I  miss  him,  then  I  allow  that  the  Persians  are  right, 
and  that  I  am  out  of  my  mind.*'  So  speaking,  he  drew  the  bow  to  the  full,  and  struck 
the  boy,  who  straightway  fell  down  dead.  The  king  was  overjoyed  when,  on  opening 
the  body,  the  arrow  was  found  to  have  entered  the  heart.  Cambyses  said,  laughing, 
"  Now  thou  seest  plainly  that  it  is  not  I  who  am  mad,  but  the  Persians  who  have  lost 
their  senses,**  At  another  time  he  took  twelve  of  the  noblest  Persians  and,  without  bring- 
ing any  charge  against  them,  buried  them  all  up  to  the  neck.  He  opened  the  ancient 
sepulchres,  and  he  went  into  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  making  great  sport  of  the  images, 
and  he  went  into  the  Temple  of  the  Cabeiri  also,  into  which  the  priests  only  might 
enter,  and  burnt  the  images  which  he  found  there.  Well,  then,  might  Herodotus  write, 
*'  Thus  it  appears  certain  to  me,  by  a  great  variety  of  proofs,  that  Cambyses  was  raving 
mad  **  (Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  436). 


If  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  insanity  among  the  early  Greeks  we  turn  to 
^omer,  we  find  scanty  reference  to  the  disease.  He  is  even  silent  as  to  the  feigned 
madness  of  Ulysses.  It  is  on  much  later  authority  that  the  story  rests,  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  signs  of  insanity, 
either  at  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war — the  twelfth  century  B.C. — or  the  time  of  Homer,  in 
the  ninth,  or  the  supposed  period  of  his  poems  being  committed  to  writing  in  the  seventh. 
The  tradition  may  have  had  a  very  early  origin,  but  we  can  only  cite  written  evidence 
from  the  "  Cassandra  **  of  Lycophron  the  Grammarian,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  the  fables  of  Hyginus,  the  contemporary  of  Ovid.  Here  is  the  passage. 
Ulysses  is  thus  apostrophised  :  "  Oh,  wretched  man !  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  to  have  stayed  with  your  father,  and  to  have  driven  your  oxen,  and  still  to  be 
fastening  the  yoke  over  the  neck  of  your  laborious  he-ass  in  the  feigned  contrivances 
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of  yonr  madness,  gad-fly  otang  as  you  were,  than  to  have  been  experiencing  these  great 
miseries."*  TzetzeSjt  annotatiog  Lycophron's  "Cassandra,"  observes:  "They  say 
that  Ulysses,  when  the  Greeks  compelled  him  to  joiti  the  army  against  Troy, 
feigned  that  he  was  mad,  and  that,  having  yoked  an  ass  and  an  ox,  he  began  plough- 
ing, bat  Palamedes  put  him  to  a  test,  for,  taking  Telemachns,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  he 
placed  him  down  in  front  of  the  ploagh,  and  Ulysses,  being  afraid  lest  he  should 
hurt  his  boy,  stopped  the  plough,  and  was  known  to  the  Greeks  to  have  been  feigning 
his  madness." ;!: 

Passing  from  Ulysses,  we  must  cite  the  condition  of  mind  to  which  Bellerophon  was 
reduced  by  the  anger  of  the  gods,  as  described  by  Homer  in  the  "  Iliad,"  and  which 
gave  rise  to  melancholy  being  called  in  later  times  **  morbus  bellerophon  tens."  "  But 
when  now  Bellerophon  was  hateful  to  all  the  gods,  he  on  his  part  ranged  alone 
the  Ale'ian  plain,  consuming  his  mind  [^9vfi6v],  and  shunning  the  path  of  men " 
("  Iliad,"  vi.).     Or  as  Pope  versifies  it : 

**  Bat  when  at  last,  diBtractcd  in  hi«  mind, 
ForHook  by  Heaven,  fortaking  hnman  kind, 
Wide  o'or  the  Alciau  fields  he  choae  to  stray 
A  long  forlorn  unoomfortablo  way, 
Woes  heaped  on  woes  cousum'd  his  wasted  heart, 
His  beauteuus  daughter  fell  by  Phoebe's  dart'* 

Homer  makes  use  of  the  word  Xva-cra  (madness)  in  describing  the  mad  rage  of  Hector, 

in  the  ninth  book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  line  239,  but  nowhere  in  any  distinctively  insane 

sense  : 

*'  Hector  glares  revenge ;  with  rage 
Infuriate,  and  by  Jove  assisted,  heeds 
Nor  (jiod  nor  man,  but  maniac-like  implores 
Incessantly  the  morn  at  once  to  rise 
That  he  may  hew  away  our  vessel-heads." 

And  again  ("  Iliad,"  ix.  lines  304-5). 

•'  Now  strike  at  Hector — he  is  hero  :  himself 
I'rovokes  thee  forth  ;  madness  [Xv<r<ra]  is  in  his  heart. 
And  in  his  rage  he  glories  that  our  ships 
Have  hither  brought  no  Grecian  brave  as  he." 

As  applied  to  Achilles  also,  the  expression  is  only  used  in  the  sense  of  rage  or 
vengeance : 

*^  Achilles  pressed  them,  vengeance  [Xvova]  in  his  heart 
And  all  on  fire  for  glorj'." — Cowpeh,  Jliadj  xxl.  lines  542-3. 

The  word  fidpyot  (mad)  is  applied  once  in  the  "  Odyssey  "  in  a  somewhat  distinctive 
sense,  when  Homer  represents  Penelope  as  addressing  the  nurse,  Euryclea :  "  Dear 
nurse !  the  gods  have  driven  thee  frantic  {jj-apyos],  who  indeed  are  able  to  make  one 
foolish,  although  one  be  very  wise,  and  have  changed  a  vain-minded  person  to  prudence ; 
they  have  hurt  even  thee,  for  before  thou  wast  right  in  thy  understanding  ("  Odyssey, 
xxiii.  line  2).    Pope  thus  : 

'*  Touched  at  her  words,  the  mournful  Queen  rejoined : 
Ah !  whither  wanders  thy  distempered  mind  ?  " 

As  in  other  instances,  so  with  Ajax,  we  find  that  it  is  not  Homer,  but  one  of  the 
tragic  poets,  who  represented  him  as  becoming  insane.    It  is  Sophocles  who  makes 

•  'O  <rx<TAi'  it  <rot  icptlaaov  ^v  tiifxvtiv  narpti 
potiKarovirri,  Kai  rhv  ipyantv  fivtcXov 
icavBw'  virh  Ztvyk^  cri  fitarirafiovv  in 
irAa<rrai<ri  Avtroifc  iA.ri)(aval^  oi<rr(niti4vif 
^  TJiAiicitvSt  ntlpay  orA^crai  KoKutv. 

t  "  CassAudra,"  or  **  Alexandra."  of  Lycuphron.     Tzetzes. 

J  Tzetzes  probably  took  the  fable  of  llyginus  as  his  authority  (Hyff.  Ub.  xcv.). 


t> 
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Minerva,  to  whom  the  attack  of  madness  in  A.jax  was  attributed,  thus  address  Ulysses 

when  hesitating  to  see  him  : 

*'  Dost  thoo  tbon  fear 
To  sec  ft  madniftn  ?  " 

Ulysses  replies : 

*'  Were  his  senseH  sound 
I  BhotUd  not  fear  him.'* 

And  Tecmessa,  when  asked  '*  how  this  sudden  ill  began/'  explains  : 

'*  The  night  was  far  adranocd ;  the  evening  lamps 
No  longer  blazed  ;  when  grasping  in  his  hand 
His  dreadful  sword,  ho  lient  bis  eager  steps 

Towards  the  passes,  fVom  all  haunt  now  dear. 

«  «  «  •  « 

What  then  befel  I  know  not ;  he  returned 
Driving  in  bonds  the  bulls,  tt/e  herdsmen's  dogs. 
And  lowing  herds ;  some  by  his  sword  were  slain 
And  hewn  in  pieces  ;  some  like  captives  bound, 
liaging  against  the  flockii,  he  scourged  as  men. 
At  length  he  issued  from  the  tent,  and  held 
Long  converse  with  some  shadow ;  of  the  sons 
Of  Atreus  much,  and  of  Ulysses  much 
He  spoke  ;  and  laughed  aloud,  how  their  base  deeds 
Ho  in  this  sally  amply  bad  revenged. 
Entering  the  tent  again,  his  sense  at  length 
Slow  he  regained  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  ground 
With  carnage  covered  thus,  he  smote  his  head 
And  raised  a  mournful  cry  ;  then  prostrate  lay 
Stretched  midst  the  havoc  of  the  slaughtered  flocki. 
Rending  witli  violence  his  hnir.     Long  time 
He  lay.  nor  uttered  word  ;  with  vigorous  threats 
Then  bade  mc  tell  him  every  circumstance 
Of  what  had  itasscd,  and  whence  the  carnage  asked 
That  lay  around  him  ;  struck  with  fear,  my  friends 
Distinct  I  told  him  all  tluvt  had  been  done, 
Far  as  I  knew  it;  straight  with  mournful  cries 
Loud  he  lamented ;  such  from  him  before 
I  never  heard." — Potteh's  Soph.  Jjax. 

This  is  the  finest  of  the  early  descriptions  of  an  attack  of  insanity,  and  it  is 
thoroughly  true  to  nature.  Ajax,  his  mind  unhinged  by  the  mortification  he  had 
undergone,  becomes  wDdly  maniacal,  sets  out  alone  at  dead  of  night,  sword  in  hand, 
to  avenge  himself,  and  expends  his  fury  upon  the  oxen  he  meets  in  his  path  and 
mistakes  for  men,  while  others  he  drives  back  with  him  as  captives  to  the  tent.  Then, 
issuing  forth  again,  he  fancies  he  sees  an  apparition,  and  converses  with  it,  especially 
about  his  rival,  the  son  of  Laertes,  and  with  maniac  laughter  exults  over  his  fancied 
revenge  in  having  slain  the  oxen.  In  the  quiet  of  his  tent  his  excitement  subsides, 
and  he  becomes  rational  again.  He  is  surprised  and  vexed  to  find  what  he  has  done 
under  the  influence  of  irresistible  impulse  and  delusion,  and  passes  for  a  time  into  a 
state  of  acute  melancholy. 

Homer  records  the  death  of  Iphitus  at  the  hands  of  Hercules,  but  he  does  not  say 
a  word  about  the  latter  being  out  of  his  mind  when  he  committed  the  act,  as  later 
poets  do.  All  he  says  in  the  **  Odyssey "  is  that  Iphitus  came  to  seek  the  horses 
which  he  had  lost,  that  the  noble-minded  son  of  Jove,  the  hero  Hercules,  skilled  in 
mighty  deeds,  slew  him,  although  his  guest,  nor  did  he  reverence  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  but  kept  for  himself  the  well-hoofed  steeds  in  his  palace. 

Sophocles  also  relates  the  story,  but  does  not  attribute  the  deed  to  madness. 
According  to  him,  it  was  done  **  by  guile."  Had  Hercules  openly  assailed  him,  Jovo 
would  have  applauded  him  for  justly  vanquishing  his  opponent ;  for  the  gods  do  not 
love  injustice  (" Trachiniae,"  line  270). 

Apollodorus  is  the  first  authority,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  refers  the  conduct  of 
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Hercules  to  insanity.  His  expression  is  :  "  Hercules  killed  Iphitus,  having  fallen  into 
a  fresh  attack  of  madness  "  (Movf Ir  dc  avOis  dno  r^^v  npovBioiv  rppt^fv  avrov  T€txS>v) 
("  Bibliotheca/'  lib.  ii.  c.  6).  This  was  subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  wife  and 
children  under  the  influence  of  Juno,  to  which  we  shall  return.  Diodorus  Sicnlus  gives 
a  similar  account. 

Dr.  Josat,*  in  his  interesting  historical  researches  on  epilepsy,  states  that,  according 
to  the  mythologist  ^lian,  Hercules  was  highly  nervous,  violent,  and  passionate. 
"Having  gone  one  day  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  the  priestess  informed  him  that 
the  god  was  not  willing  to  reply.  Thereupon,  Hercules,  who  was  not  forbearing, 
became  violent,  upsetting  and  smashing  in  a  thousand  pieces  the  sacred  tripod.  On 
another  occasion  he  dashed  his  musical  instrument  at  the  head  of  Linus,  his  teacher, 
who  was  making  him  some  reproaches,  and  killed  him  outright.''  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  Furies,  according  to  fable,  possessed  him,  and  in  one  of  his  fits  he 
killed  all  the  children  he  had  by  Megara.  This  is  the  attack  of  epileptic  insanity 
described  by  Euripides,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude.  During,  or  consecutively 
to,  a  fit  which  occurred  a  short  time  after,  upon  having  been  denied  the  hand  of 
Surytus's  daughter,  he  slew  Iphitus,  her  brother,  although  friendly  to  him.  It  was  like- 
wise after  another  obvious  epileptic  attack  that  he  perpetrated  in  the  house  of  ^neas, 
ICing  of  Calydon,  the  murder  which  caused  him  such  stinging  remorse  that  he  again 
attempted  to  commit  suicide.  It  is  further  related  that,  feeling  himself  one  day  much 
troubled  by  the  sun's  rays,  he  became  furious,  and  shot  at  the  sun  one  of  his  arrows. 
Fable  reports,  besides,  that  this  hero  was  of  such  a  passionate  character  that,  to 
account  therefor,  and  rather  to  justify  it,  it  has  been  assumed  that  Juno — who  had  as 
acknowledged,  her  reasons  for  disliking  Hercules — charged  one  of  the  Eumenides 
specially  to  upset  his  senses  to  a  degree  of  furor  "  {"  Encycl.  M^th.,''  art. "  Hercules  "). 

Euripides,  in  his  <*  Mad  Hercules  "  (HPAKAH2  MAIN0MEN02),t  represents  Hercules 
as  becoming  mad  when  he  had  slain  the  usurper  Lycus,  who  was  about  to  kill  his 
wife  Megara  and  his  family.  In  his  madness,  caused  by  Juno,  he  murders  his  own 
wife  and  children,  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  they  belonged  to  Eurystheus. 
When  Lycus  is  destroyed.  Iris  and  Madness ij:  (Xuo-o-a)  enter,  the  former  saying :  "  Be 
of  good  cheer,  old  men,  beholding  this  Madness  here,  the  offspring  of  Night,  and 
myself.  Iris,  the  servants  of  the  gods  ;  for  we  are  come,  not  as  a  bane  to  the  city,  but 
are  making  war  against  the  house  of  one  man,  whom  they  say  sprung  from  Jove  and 

Alcmena Juno  vnshes  to  slay  him  in  fresh  bloodshed,  by  slaying  his  children, 

and  I  wish  it  too.  But  como,  collecting  thy  relentless  heart,  thou  unwedded  daughter 
of  black  Night,  and  urge  on,  excite  madness  in  this  man,  and  child-slaying  disturbances 
of  reason,  and  leapings  of  his  feet ;  let  go  thy  cable  of  blood,  so  that,  having  sent  his 
crown  formed  of  beauteous  children  down  to  the  ferry  of  Acheron  by  his  own  murder- 
ous hand,  he  may  learn  of  what  kind  is  the  wrath  of  Juno  and  of  myself  against  him." 
Thus  Madness  replies  :  *'  Of  a  noble  sire  and  dame  am  I  sprung,  from  Night  and  from 
the  blood  of  Goelus.  But  I  have  this  credit,  not  to  be  held  in  honour  by  friends,  nor 
am  I  pleased  at  going  against  the  friends  of  men."  The  Fiend,  i.e.,  Lyssa,  after 
exclaiming  that  he  will  "  rush  with  racing  speed  against  the  breast  of  Hercules,"  vows 
that  he  will  cause  him  to  slay  his  children  ;  but  "  the  slayer  shall  not  know  that  he 
is  killing  them  before  he  ceases  from  my  madness.     See  !  even  now  Hercules  shakes 


•  "  Beebcrches  historiqnei)  sur  I'EpllepHle,"  p.  lo.     Paris.     1856. 

t  Bucklcj's  trans.,  vol.  11. 

X  Dr.  Gasqoet  says :  **  Mr.  Paley  has  collected  some  information  from  which  it  would  appear  that,  w 
a  Chthonian  or  Titanian  power,  the  gonluM  of  Madness  was  probably  cliid  in  black  garmentj},  and  wore  a 
mank  of  the  terrible  sort  It  woald  soem  that  iier  head  was  entwined  with  HuakeH  like  an  Erinnys,  and 
ftUe  is  described  as  ridingr  in  a  car.  She  resembled  outwardly,  therefore,  one  of  the  Eumenides,  from 
whom  she  waa  dlstinguiahod  by  her  office — since  these  inflicted  madncHs  an  a  punishment  for  moral  guilt, 
while  Lyosa  was  a  servant  of  the  gods,  and  did  their  bidding  upon  the  men  they  thought  to  chastiiio  *> 
{J.  qf  MenL  Science^  July  1873,  p.  222).  The  reader  should  coiwult  this  and  other  excellent  papent  <m 
the  "Madmen  of  the  Gr«tk  Theatre.** 
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his  head,  standing  at  the  barriers  of  the  race-course,  and  in  silence  rolls  his  distraught 
scowling  eyes."  The  Chorus :  '*  In  her  chariot  hath  gone  the  marble-visaged,  all- 
inoumful  Madness,  the  Gorgon  of  Night,  and  with  the  hissing  of  a  hundred  heads  of 
snakes  she  gives  the  goad  to  her  chariot,  on  mischief  bent."  In  reply  to  the  question 
of  the  Chorus,  "  Say  in  what  manner  he  was  urged  by  the  gods  to  evil  deeds  ?"  the 
reply  comes  from  the  messenger  that  Hercules,  after  slaying  Lycus,  '*  was  no  longer 
the  same,  but  distraught  with  rollings  of  the  eyes,  and  dropt  foam  down  his  well- 
bearded  chin." 

Most  striking  and  instructive,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  is  the  description 
of  the  slaying  of  his  children  under  the  influence  of  delusion.  AVith  a  goad  in 
his  hand,  Hercules,  thus  driven  to  commit  violent  acts,  stripped  his  body  naked 
and  fought  with  an  imaginary  object,  and  then  proclaimed  himself  the  victor.  After- 
wards,  having  made  ready  his  bow  and  arrows  against  his  own  sons,  under  the 
delusion  that  they  were  the  children  of  Eurystheus,  one  of  them  is  described  as 
stretching  forth  his  hands  to  his  father's  beard,  and  crying,  "  Oh,  dearest  father,  do 
not  destroy  me ;  I  am  thy  son."  But  Hercules,  with  savage  rolling  eyes,  brought 
his  club  down  upon  the  golden-haired  head  of  the  boy  and  broke  his  skull.  The 
other  children  and  the  wife  are  sacriticed  by  the  same  murderous  fury.  Pallas 
appears  brandishing  a  spear,  and  hurls  a  rock  against  the  breast  of  Hercules,  who  falls 
upon  the  ground.  He  is  then  fastened  by  cords  to  a  pillar,  when  he  falls  asleep.  When 
he  awakes  free  from  his  delusions,  he  is  astonished  at  his  condition,  and  asks  those 
around  him  to  explain.  *'  I  sure  am  stricken  senseless ;  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  where  I 
can  be.  Ah !  Who  of  my  friends  is  near;  who  can  cure  my  doubts  ?"  His  father, 
Amphitryon,  points  to  the  prostrate  bodies  of  his  children,  and  tells  him  that  he  has 
destroyed  them  with  his  bow — in  madness.  Hercules  asks  :  "  Where  did  the  madness 
seize  me  ?  "  And  his  father  replies,  "  When  round  the  altar  thou  wast  purifying  thy 
hands  with  fire."  Theseus,  his  kinsman,  enters  and  inquires  what  has  happened, 
and  Amphitryon  explains,  and  describes  Hercules  as  "  frenzy-driven  with  maddening 
violence,  with  poison  of  the  hundred-headed  Hydra."  Hercules,  ashamed,  threatens 
suicide.  His  fine  apostrophe  to  his  father  and  dead  wife  and  children  is  not  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  our  subject. 

Let  the  reader  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  mythology  of  this  story,  and  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses  to  whom  the  events  which  transpire  are  attributed,  and  regard  it  simply 
as  the  true  description  of  a  tragic  fact  well  known  either  to  thosQ  with  whom  the 
legend  originated,  or  to  Euripides,  or  both,  and  he  cannot  doubt  that  this  dramatic 
poet  had  himself  seen  a  raving  maniac,  and  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  cases 
— chiefly  of  epileptic  insanity — such  as  not  unfrequently  appear  in  our  newspapers,  in 
which  the  father  of  a  family,  cutting  the  throats  of  his  children  under  the  influence  of 
a  blind  epileptic  impulse  or  delusion,  becomes  conscious  of  what  he  has  done  and 
bitterly  regrets  it. 

Begarding  Hercules,  then,  as  an  actual  case  of  epileptic  homicidal  mania,  the  play  is 
full  of  instruction  for  us.  We  learn  that,  in  the  days  of  Euripides,  such  a  madman  as 
Hercules  would  be  bound  with  cords  and  fastened  to  the  nearest  spot,  thus  showing 
that  mechanical  restraint  was  resorted  to  in  the  management  of  the  insane.  We  find 
the  world-old  idea  brought  into  prominence  that  the  cause  of  madness  is  an  extraneous 
power,  or  fiend — Ly  ssa,  the  daughter  of  Night,  one  who,  however,  is  not  pleased  at  harm- 
ing the  friends  of  man,  and  yet  has  the  character  of  not  being  held  in  honour  by  them. 
"  Swift  hath  a  demon  changed  the  prosperous."  But  what  appears,  above  all,  faith- 
fully delineated  in  the  fearful  scene  played  by  Hercules,  is  a  paroxysm  of  epileptic  in- 
sanity. "  Morbus  Herculeus  "  is  perhaps  the  oldest  name  given  to  epilepsy,*  obviously 
from  having  been  exhibited  by  Hercules.  The  description  which  Euripides  gives, 
vividly  portrays,  as  already  stated,  every  characteristic  feature  of  the  epileptic  attack. 
The  sudden  accession,  the  rolling  of  the  blood-shot  eyes,  the  convulsive  and  rapid 

*  Hippocrates,  **De  Morb.  miil.,"  lib.  2,  p.  157. 
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breathing,  the  spittle  running  down  his  beard,  the  frantic  laughter,  the  agitation, 
delusions,  and  furious  homicidal  acts,  with  the  final  profound  sleep,  are  most  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  epileptic  madness,  with  its  no  less  distinctive  fea^res  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  complete  oblivion  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  fierce  maniacal  fit. 
Then,  again,  the  nature  of  the  delusion,  prompted  by  the  idea  that  possessed  him,  is 
equally  peculiar  to  epileptic  insanity  ;  and  thus  we  are  told  that  Eurystheus,  the  man 
whom  Hercules  has  most  reason  to  hate,  is  supposed,  in  his  furious  attack,  to  be  the 
father  of  his  children,  and  he  slays  them.  Nothing  can  be  truer  to  nature,  or  more 
graphically  describe  the  sudden  criminal  deeds  of  the  epileptic  at  large,  of  our  own 
day. 

Lastly,  we  witness  the  not  rare  suicidal  tendency  during  the  stage  of  despondency 
that  follows  the  epileptic  attack,  and  the  so-common  association  of  the  suicidal  and 
homicidal  insane  impulses. 

Plato's  allusions  to  madness  bear  directly  upon  our  theme.  In  the  "TimaBU8,"  after 
speaking  of  bodily  disease,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  '*  In  the  above  manner  are  the  diseases  of 
the  body  produced,  but  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  resulting  from  the  habit  of  the  body, 
are  as  follows.  We  must  admit  that  the  disease  of  the  soul  is  folly,  or  a  privation  of 
intellect,  and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  folly — the  one  madness,  the  other  ignorance. 
Whatever  passion,  therefore,  a  person  experiences  that  induces  either  of  them,  must 
be  called  a  disease.  Excessive  pleasures  and  pains,  however,  are  what  we  should  deem 
the  greatest  diseases  of  the  soul,  for  when  a  man  is  over-elevated  with  joy  or  unduly 
depressed  with  grief,  and  so  hastens  immoderately  either  to  retain  the  one  or  fly  from 
the  other,  he  can  neither  perceive  nor  hear  anything  properly,  but  is  agitated  with 
fury,  and  very  little  capable  of  exercising  the  reasoning  powers."  Plato  then  goes  on 
to  enunciate  an  opinion,  which  confounds  crime  and  insanity  together,  to  an  extent 
which  must  delight  the  modern  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and,  therefore, 
irresponsibility  in  all  criminal  cases.  He  says :  "  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  almost 
asserted  that  all  intemperance  in  any  kind  of  pleasure,  and  all  disgraceful  conduct, 
is  not  properly  blamed  as  the  consequence  of  voluntary  guilt.  For  no  one  is  voluntarily 
had;  but  he  who  is  depraved  becomes  so  through  a  certain  bad  habit  of  body,  and  an 
ill-governed  education."  .  . .  .  "  All  the  vicious  are  vicious  through  two  most  involuntary 
causes,  which  we  shall  always  ascribe  rather  to  the  planters,  than  the  things  planted, 
and  to  the  trainers,  rather  than  those  trained  "  (Davis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  401-3).  In  the  same 
remarkable  production,  Plato  observes,  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  madness,  one  arising 
from  human  diseases,  the  other  from  an  inspired  deviation  from  established  custom.'' 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  observe  that  Plato,  in  the  laws  which  he  lays  down  for  his 
Bepnblic,  does  not  forget  to  provide  for  the  insane.  Thus  he  says  :  **  If  any  one  is 
insane,  let  him  not  be  seen  openly  in  the  city,  but  let  the  relations  of  such  person 
watch  over  him  at  home,  in  the  best  manner  they  know  of;  and  if  they  are  negligent, 
let  them  pay  a  fine,  he  with  property  of  the  largest  valuation  a  hundred  drachms ; 
he  of  the  next  valuation,  four  out  of  five  parts  of  a  mina ;  he  of  the  third,  three  parts 
of  a  mina;  and  he  of  the  fourth,  four  parts  "  (book  xi.  c.  1 3). 

A  study  of  Aristotle  shows  that  the  questions  which  excite  philosophical  interest 
and  inquiry  at  the  present  day  came  under  his  acute  analysis.  To  him,  he  says,  the 
soul  and  the  body  appear  to  sympathise,  and  when  the  former  in  any  degree  changes 
in  quality,  it  also  changes  the  form  (/xop^^)  of  the  body,  and,  vice  versa,  when  the  latter 
undergoes  a  change  in  quality,  it  affects  the  condition  of  the  soul.  His  perception  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  physiognomy  is  evident  when  he  adds  that,  since  it  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  soul  to  be  sorrowful  and  to  rejoice,  the  face  of  the  sorrowful 
must  look  sad,  and  of  those  who  rejoice,  cheerful.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  the  mental  and  physical  correspondence  being  retained  after 
death.  The  sympathy  between  soul  and  body  would  remain  if  the  form  of  the  latter 
were  retained.  There  would,  however,  be  this  difference,  that  the  one  could  not  con- 
tribute to  the  other  as  in  this  life.  In  proof  of  this  relationship  during  life  he 
observes  that  insanity  appears  to  attach  itself  to  the  soul,  and  yet  physicians,  by 
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purging  the  body,  and  by  diet,  free  the  soul  from  insanity.  As,  therefore,  the  body  is 
liberated  from  disease  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  they  contribute  to  each  other. 
The  similitude  between  physical  forms  and  the  mental  powers  is  thus  strongly 
insisted  upon  (see  "The  Works  of  Aristotle,"  by  Thomas  Taylor,  1812,  vol.  vi.  chap, 
iv.  p.  432). 

Aristotle  was  fully  alive  to  the  influence  of  fever  in  causing  hallucinations  or 
illusions,  the  instance  given  being  the  appearance  of  animals  on  the  wall  If  the 
patient  is  not  very  ill,  he  recognises  the  nature  of  the  illusion;  otherwise,  he  is  deceived. 
Aristotle  compares  this  deception  of  the  senses  to  what  happens  when  the  timid  man, 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  fancies  he  sees  enemies  from  the  slightest  resemblance,  or 
when  the  lover,  under  the  influence  of  affection,  thinks  he  sees  the  object  of  his  love.  In 
short,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  passion  by  which  a  man  is  influenced  is  the 
resemblance  by  which  he  is  deceived  (op.  ctt,  voL  viii.  p.  199). 

To  Hippocrates  we  now  turn  for  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  insanity.*  What 
did  a  physician  living  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  know  of  it  ?  —  the  contem- 
porary of  Pericles,  the  philosophers  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  great  historians  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides,  and  other  remarkable  men. 

Hippocrates  contributes  his  share  to  our  knowledge  regarding  the  epilepsy  and 
insanity  recognised  and  treated  by  the  ancient  physicians,  and  even  if  we  confound  the 
genuine  with  the  spurious  works  of  the  father  of  dogmatic  medicine,  we  are  assisted 
by  the  latter  in  our  immediate  inquiry,  for  they  are  themselves  confessedly  old,  and 
the  counterfeiter  who  introduces  the  disorders  of  the  mind  into  his  writings  has  a 
distinct  value  for  us,  which  is  of  course  altogether  foreign  to  the  question  of  authen- 
ticity. Thus,  for  example,  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Democritus  show  the  ideas  of 
the  writer  of  the  story.  As  Greece  obtained  her  knowledge  of  medicine  chiefly  from 
Egypt,  and  introduced  therefrom  the  practice  of  superstitious  methods  and  enchant- 
ments, we  may  well  suppose  that  the  insane  were  originally  treated  by  these  means  by 
Melampus,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  them  (as  well  as  hellebore),  by  his  successors 
Chiron,  and  the  most  renowned  of  all,  ^sculapius,  Podaleirius,  and  Machaon  who  in 
their  methods  probably  advanced  but  little  in  the  medical  art.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  like- 
wise, the  AsdepiadsB  spread  the  like  mediccd  practice  throughout  Greece,  and,  among  the 
schools  which  they  established,  the  celebrated  one  of  Cos,  known  to  all  as  the  Medical 
School  of  Hippocrates,  received  the  same  instruction.  Those  who  laboured  under 
disease  were  brought  to  the  Temples  of  iBsculapius  to  be  cured,  near  which  usually 
resided  his  descendants,  who  based  their  claim  to  medical  skill  on  their  iBsculapian 
pedigree.  Among  the  group  of  patients  who  flocked  to  the  temple  or  were  brought 
there  by  their  friends  to  offer  up  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  the  god,  and  to  sleep  in  his 
temple,  might,  doubtless,  have  been  seen  epileptics  and  lunatics,  as  in  more  modern 
times  these  were  brought  in  Britain  to  holy  wells  and  churches. 

Whatever  influence,  however,  may  have  been  exerted  upon  Hippocrates  by  the 
superstitious  practices  of  his  predecessors  in  the  medical  art,  it  is  very  certain  that  he 
repudiated  the  current  notions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  epilepsy.  Of  the  *'  morbus 
sacer  "  (epilepsy)  Hippocrates  thus  writes  : — "  The  sacred  disease  appears  to  me  to  be 
no  wise  more  divine  nor  more  sacred  than  other  diseases ;  but  has  a  natural 
cause,  from  which  it  originates  like  other  affections.  Men  regard  its  nature  and 
cause  as  divine  from  ignorance  and  wonder,  because  it  is  not  at  all  like  other 
diseases."  Hippocrates  accounts  in  part  for  this  by  the  simplicity  of  the  alleged 
cure,  which  it  is  asserted  may  be  effected  by  purifications  and  incantations.  He 
then  observes  that  if  its  wonderful  character  causes  it  to  be  divine,  instead  of  one 
there  are  many  diseases  which  would  be  sacred.  He  proceeds  :  "  I  see  men  become 
mad  and  demented  from  no  manifest  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  many  things 

out  of  place They  who  first  referred  this  disease  to  the  gods  appear  to  me 

to  have  been  just  such  persons  as  the  conjurors,  purificators,  mountebanks,  and  char- 
latans now  are Such  persons,  then,  using  the  divinity  as  a  pretext  and  screen 

for  their  own  inability  to  afford  any  assistance,  have  given  out  that  the  disease  is  sacred. 
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adding  suitable  reasons  for  this  opinion,  and  they  have  instituted  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  is  safe  for  themselves — namely,  by  applying  purifications  and  incantations,  and 
enforcing  abstinence  from  baths  and  many  articles  of  food,  which  are  unwholesome  to 

men  in  diseases This  disease  is  formed  from  those  things  which  enter  and  go  out 

of  the  body,  and  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  understand  and  cure  than  the  others,  neither 
is  it  more  divine  than  other  diseases  *'  ("  The  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates,"  Syd. 
Soc,  vol,  ii.  p.  854). 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  sense  and  acuteness  of  the  physician  who, 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  could  write :  "  Men  ought  to  know  that  from  nothing  else 
but  the  brain  come  joy,  despondency,  and  lamentation  ....  and  by  the  same  organ 
we  become  mad  and  delirious,  and  fears  and  terrors  assail  us,  some  by  night  and 
some  by  day  ;  and  dreams,  and  untimely  wanderings,  and  cares  that  are  not  suitable, 
and  ignorance  of  present  circumstances,  desuetude,  and  unskilfulness.  All  these 
things  we  endure  from  the  brain  when  it  is  not  healthy,  but  is  more  hot,  more  cold, 
or  more  moist,  or  more  dry  than  natural,  or  when  it  suffers  any  other  preternatural 
and  unusual  affection.  And  we  become  mad  through  humidity  ^ofthe  hrain].  For 
when  it  is  more  moist  than  natural,  it  is  necessarily  put  into  motion,  and,  the  affected 
part  being  moved,  neither  the  sight  nor  hearing  can  be  at  rest,  and  the  tongue  speaks 
in  accordance  with  the  sight  and  hearing.  As  long  as  the  brain  is  at  rest  a  man  enjoys 
his  reason  ;  but  the  depravement  of  the  brain  arises  from  phlegm  and  bile,  either  of 
which  you  may  recognise  in  this  manner  :  Those  who  are  mad  from  phlegm  are  quiet, 
and  do  not  cry  out  or  make  a  noise,  but  those  from  bile  are  vociferous,  malignant,  and 
will  not  be  quiet,  but  are  always  doing  something  improper.  If  the  madness  be  con- 
stant, these  are  the  causes  thereof ;  but  if  terrors  and  fears  assail,  they  are  con- 
nected with  derangement  of  the  brain,  and  derangement  is  owing  to  its  being  heated. 
And  it  is  heated  by  bile  when  it  is  determined  to  the  brain  along  the  blood-vessels 
running  from  the  trunk,  and  fear  is  present  until  it  return  again  to  the  veins  and 
trunk,  when  it  ceases.  He  is  grieved  and  troubled  when  the  brain  is  unseasonably 
cooled  and  contracted  beyond  its  wont.  It  suffers  this  from  phlegm,  and  from  the 
same  affection  the  patient  becomes  oblivious"  ( '* The  Sacred  Disease,"  loc.  eit), 

Hippocrates  distinguished  between  mania  {fiavla),  melancholy  {fitXayxoXia),  and  a 
state  of  dementia  {irapavota).  The  last  word  in  the  Greek  has  been  in  our  own  day 
diverted  from  its  original  meaning  of  mental  weakness  to  a  very  different  form  of  in- 
sanity. As  to  those  labouring  under  melancholia,  he  speaks  of  their  anxiety,  their  love 
of  solitary  places,  their  fears,  and  the  frightful  dreams  by  which  they  are  tormented.  If 
this  observation,  which  occurs  in  the  treatise  "  De  Morbis  "  was  not  actually  written  by 
Hippocrates,  it  must  proceed  from  a  very  early  writer.  In  his  "  Epidemics  "  he  describes 
a  woman,  one  of  his  patients,  as  "  of  a  melancholic  turn  of  mind,  who  from  some  acci- 
dental cause  of  sorrow,  while  still  going  about,  became  affected  with  loss  of  sleep,  aver- 
sion to  food,  and  had  thirst  and  nausea  (book  iii.  case  xi.). 

In  several  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  reference  is  made  to  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  by  that  favourite  remedy  of  the  ancient  physicians,  hellebore,  and,  although 
their  genuineness  is  doubtful,  they  cannot  be  passed  over  as  immaterial.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  employed  white  and  black  hellebore,  in  order  to  purge  the  patient 
of  his  melancholy  humour.  In  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Democritus,  the 
latter  writes  :  **  I  am  persuaded  that  if  to  me  you  should  give  hellebore  to  drink  as  to 
the  insane,  it  would  be  right  that  the  insane  should  escape  it ;  and  according  to  your  art, 
you  would  have  blamed  it  as  being  itself  the  cause  of  madness ;  for  hellebore,  when 
given  to  the  sane,  pours  darkness  over  the  mind,  but  to  the  insane  it  is  very  profitable" 
^Frankfort  edit,  of  Hippocrates,  1595).  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  that  high 
authority  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Dr.  Adams,  observes,  "  That  Hip- 
pocrates visited  Abdera,  and  that  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Democritus,  are 
facta  which  the  most  sceptical  critic  will  hardly  venture  to  call  in  question."  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  substratum  of  truth  in  the  forged  letter  of  Hippocrates  to  Damagetus 
in  which  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Democritus  is  given.    The  latter  is  made 
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to  declare  to  his  visitor  that  he  was  writing  a  treatise  on  insanity.  Hippocrates  begs 
him  not  to  delay  to  tell  him  in  what  way  he  treated  of  madness,  its  qualities,  its 
causes,  its  development,  and  its  decadence.  He  replied  by  pointing  out  that  he  made 
dissections  of  the  animals  which  lay  before  them,  not  in  hatred  of  the  works  of  the  gods, 
but  in  order  to  discover  the  proper  nature  of  the  gall  and  of  the  bilious  humour. 
"Ton  are  not  ignorant  that  from  such  sources  madness  springs  when  bile  is  in  excess 
in  man,  with  some  more  vehemently,  with  others  more  gently  and  intermittently;" 
upon  which  Hippocrates  exclaimed,  '*  You  speak  with  truth  and  wisdom/* 

Hippocrates  in  his  treatise  ncpi  napBcpiayv  reports  the  cases  of  young  women  who,  hav- 
ing been  cured  of  excitement  and  delirium  arising  at  the  age  of  puberty,  went  to  consult 
the  soothsayers  in  order  to  know  what  sacrifice  they  ought  to  make  to  Artemis  ("  QSuv. 
d'Hip.,'*  ed.  Littr^,  tome  viii.  p.  468).  As  Maury  observes  upon  this  passage,  recourse 
was  more  especially  had  to  the  intervention  of  soothsayers  in  mental  maladies,  because 
they  were  par  excellence  regarded  as  sent  by  the  gods.  In  his  work  on  the  Sacred  Disease, 
purification  for  those  labouring  under  any  hallucination  is  particularly  referred  to,  the 
purifiers  being  denominated  aTro^drptat.  These  purifications  were,  it  is  stated,  accom- 
panied by  sprinklings — a  kind  of  baptism. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  doing  justice  to  Hippocrates,  and  we  can  only  note  that 
among  other  propositions  laid  down  by  him  are  the  following : — That  melancholiacs 
become  ordinarily  epileptics,  and  vice  versa;  that,  of  those  two  conditions,  the  preference 
is  determined  by  the  direction  taken  by  the  disorder :  if  it  is  thrown  upon  the  body 
— epilepsy ;  if  upon  the  intelligence — melancholia.  Again,  with  those  labouring  under 
mental  disease,  the  appearance  of  varicose  veins  or  haamorrhoids  relieves  the  patient. 
Another  axiom  is  that  mental  disorders  characterised  by  gaiety  are  less  dangerous 
than  those  marked  by  seriousness. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  very  remarkable  physician,  the  justly  celebrated  Asclepiades. 
His  treatment  comes  to  us  through  the  still  more  widely  known  Celsus,  who  says 
that  Asclepiades  prescribed  for  the  insane,  abstinence  from  food,  drink,  and  sleep 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  that  the  patient  should  drink  water  in  the  evening ; 
that  then  gentle  frictions  should  be  employed,  while,  later  on,  liquid  food  should  be 
administered,  the  frictions  being  repeated.  By  such  means  it  was  hoped  to  induce  sleep. 
In  fomentations  of  mandragora,  poppy,  or  hyoscyamus  he  had  no  faith.  Still  worse 
was  venesection.  Would  that  his  opinion  had  prevailed  in  more  recent  times.  His 
patients  were  directed  to  be  placed  in  the  light — a  protest  against  dark  cells. 

It  has  been  said  on  high  authority  *  that  he  recommended  bodily  restraint  to 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  evidence  of  this 
statement;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  by  Cflslius  Aurelianus  that  he  employed 
chains :  '*  Asclepiades  officiis  solitis  amoveri  jubet  ssgrotantes,  et  vineulia  constringi,  et 
abstinentia  ciborum  nimia  coerced,  et  siti  affici,  tum  vino  corrumpi  vel  in  amorem 
induci."  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  it  was  merely  intended  to  employ  bonds  as 
he  recommended  fasting  and  thirst,  in  order  to  render  the  subsequent  gratification  of 
the  senses  all  the  more  delightful  to  the  patient.  It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that 
one  can  agree  with  Feuchtersleben  that  he  applied  to  the  treatment  of  insanity  the 
maxim,  *'Gito,  tuto,  et  jucunde."  It  was  certainly  better  to  give  stimulants  than  to 
bleed,  but  he  appears  to  have  extended  the  area  of  sensual  indulgence  in  a  way 
which  must  have  often  proved  of  more  than  doubtful  service  to  the  patient. 

One  of  the  disciples  of  Asclepiades,  Themison,  was  styled  "  phlebotomos  "  and  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  dissented  from  his  master's  objection  to  bleeding  in 
insanity.  He,  however,  prescribed  a  liberal  diet.  He  recommended  baths  and 
astringent  fomentations.  Another  of  his  disciples  (Titus)  recommended  stripes  in  the 
treatment  of  mania,  but  in  this  was  no  worse  than  Cullen. 

If  we  turn  to  the  practice  of  celebrated  Roman  physicians,  we  find  that  the 
recourse    to    stripes    was    also    sanctioned   by  no   less    an  authority  than  Celsus. 


•  Fencbtenleben's  *'Mcd.  I'Bycholojrj-/ 
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He  objected,  doabtless,  to  rough  meaBnres  in  slight  cases — patients  who  are  merely 
a  little  incoherent  and  do  slight  injury  with  their  hands.  The  audacity  of  the  more 
violent  was  to  be  subdued,  and  they  were  to  be  made  to  submit  by  blows,  as  any  one 
else  who  requires  restraint.  Scold  the  patient  whose  mirth  is  excessive.  Should 
conciliation  fail,  patients  must  be  cured  by  some  sort  of  torment;  thus,  should  they 
be  detected  in  falsehood  or  deceit,  they  must  be  hungered,  or  bound  in  chains,  or 
flogged  ("  fame,  vinculis,  plagis,  coercendns  est").  Under  this  vigorous  policy  and 
resolute  treatment  they  will  be  at  last  quite  disposed  to  capitulate,  to  eat  anything, 
and  so  successful  is  the  practice  that  even  their  memory  will  be  refreshed.  To  startle 
a  patient  suddenly,  to  greatly  terrify  him— this  was  excellent  treatment.  There  was, 
however,  a  better  side  in  Celsus.  He  directed  that  all  that  was  possible  should  be 
done  to  divert  the  melancholiac  from  bis  sadness,  and  to  excite  cheerfnl  hopes,  pleasure 
being  sought  in  fables  and  sports,  and  whatever  else  might  conduce  to  health.  Of 
course  bleeding  and,  if  not  contraindicated,  starvation  diet,  with  an  emetic  and  a 
smart  purgative  of  white  hellebore,  were  enjoined.  Sadness,  as  all  the  old  physicians 
thought,  was  the  result  of  black  bile.  Music  was  not  overlooked,  and  reading  aloud 
to  the  patient  was  recommended.  Celsus's  work  was  an  epitome  of  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  handed  down  to  his  times,  which  were  coeval  with  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  many  centuries  afterwards  all  that  was  bad  in  his 
system  was  faithfully  copied,  and  even  intensified,  while  what  was  good  (the  music, 
the  sports,  and  the  excitement  of  cheerful  hopes)  was  overlooked ;  as  was  also  the 
employment  of  friction — in  other  words,  massage,  and  regular  exercise  after  food. 
Whether  the  rocking  motion  of  a  hammock  and  the  sound  of  a  waterfall,  recom- 
mended by  Celsus,  might  have  been  copied  with  advantage  we  will  not  say,  but  they 
would  have  been  much  better  than  the  bath  of  surprise  and  the  rotatory  swing. 

Caelius  Aurelianus,  who  lived  a  little  later  than  Celsus,  we  can  regard  with  vastly 
more  satisfaction.  He  has  uo  patience  with  those  who  reduced  a  violent  patient  to 
obedience  by  flagellation,  which  he  speaks  of  as  applied  to  the  face  and  head,  and 
so  causing  swellings  and  sores.  He  recognised  the  mental  pain  from  which  the 
unfortunate  patient  would  suffer  on  returning  to  consciousness.  He  placed  the 
maniac  in  a  room  moderately  light  and  warm,  and  excluded  everything  of  an  exciting 
character.  His  bed  was  to  be  firm,  probably  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  situated  so  that 
the  patient  would  not  be  disturbed  by  seeing  persons  enter  the  room.  Straw,  soft 
and  well  beaten,  but  not  broken,  was  to  be  used  for  the  bed,  and  if  the  patient  tried  ta 
injure  himself  he  was  to  be  padded  on  the  neck  and  chest  with  soft  wool.  Minute 
and  praiseworthy  were  the  rules  laid  down  by  this  enlightened  physician  as  to  the 
duties  of  attendants,  and  would  not  disgrace  the  corresponding  regulations  in  the 
Handbook  prepared  by  the  Scotch  branch  of  the  Medico- Psychological  Association. 
Thus,  they  were  to  beware  of  appearing  to  confirm  the  patient's  delusions,  and  so 
deepen  his  malady ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  to  take  care  not  to  exasperate  him 
by  needless  opposition,  and  they  were  to  endeavour  to  correct  his  delusions,  at  one 
time  by  indulging  condescension,  and  at  another  by  insinuations.  Fomentations,  by 
means  of  warm  sponges,  were  to  be  applied  over  the  eyelids  in  order  to  relax  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Best- 
lessness  and  sleeplessness  were  to  be  relieved  by  carrying  the  patient  about  on  a  litter. 
During  convalescence,  theatrical  entertainments  were  to  be  given,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  excitement  would  be  lessened  by  representing  scenes  of  a  solemn  or  tragic 
character.  Biding,  walking,  and  the  exertion  of  the  voice  were  recommended.  For 
the  poorer  patients,  farming  was  to  be  encouraged  if  they  were  agriculturists,  while, 
if  sailors,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  water.  He  denounced  the  abstinence 
which  Celsus  had  extolled,  and  asserted  that  a  low  diet  was  more  ccdculated  to  cause 
than  to  cure  madness.  Further,  he  protested  in  the  strongest  manner  against 
putting  patients  in  chains,  and  trusted  to  the  care  and  control  exercised  by  attendants. 
He  speaks  ag^ainst  the  practice  pursued  by  some,  of  making  patients  intoxicated, 
inasmach  as  insanity  was  often  caused  by  drink.    He  was  opposed  to  venesection  (but 
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not  to  capping)  and  to  redacing  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  the  administration  of 
hellebore  and  aloes,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  he  favonred  soothing  and  invigorating  the 
patient  by  emollient  and  astringent  applications  respectively.  **  Yinnm  vel  amor/' 
which  were  prescribed  by  Asclepiades,  were  reprobated  by  Cselins,  especially  the 
latter.  Here,  then,  was  a  physician  far  in  advance  of  all  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
the  marvel  is  that  he  shonld  have  been  equally  in  advance  of  almost  all  who  succeeded 
him.  We  desire  to  do  him  all  honour,  and  to  render  him  the  homage  which  is  so 
justly  his  due,  by  placing  him  on  the  highest  pedestal  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  among 
the  physicians  of  antiquity  so  far  as  relates  to  the  medical  and  moral  treatment  of 
the  insane. 

We  must  not  pass  over  a  name,  better  known,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  foregoing, 
but  not  meriting  more  praise — that  of  Galen.  The  humoral  pathology,  though  more 
or  less  present  in  the  writings  and  practice  of  the  ancients,  appears  in  strong  relief  in 
the  works  of  the  physician  of  Pergamus.  With  him  moisture  produces  fatuity,  and 
dryness  sagacity,  and  therefore  the  sagacity  of  a  man  will  be  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  excess  of  moisture  over  dryness.  He  therefore  advises  the  medical  practitioner 
to  endeavour,  above  all  things,  to  preserve  a  happy  medium  between  these  opposite 
qualities.  Should  you  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  patient's  body  may 
contain  melancholy  blood,  you  are  to  employ  venesection.  On  the  other  hand,  bleeding 
must  be  avoided  if  madness  arise  from  idiopathic  disease  of  the  brain.  Thick  and  black 
wine  was  to  be  especially  avoided, "  as  from  it  the  melancholy  humour  is  made."  This 
humour  is  a  condition  of  the  blood,  "  thickened,  and  more  like  black  bile,  which, 
exhaling  to  the  brain,  causes  melancholy  symptoms  to  affect  the  mind."  His  production, 
**  De  cognoscendis  curandisque  animi  morbis,"  is  very  disappointing  from  a  medical 
point  of  view. 

We  would  here  retrace  our  steps  to  observe  that  if  Gaelius  Aurelianus  shines  as  a 
physician  of  the  first  century,  Plutarch  commands  our  admiration  as  a  philosopher 
at  the  same  period  on  account  of  the  enlightened  views  enunciated  when  treating  of 
certain  mental  conditions  and  the  superstitions  of  his  day.  He  writes  as  one  well 
acquainted  with  religious  melancholy.  Thus,  in  describing  the  superstitions  man,  he 
says  that  every  little  evil  is  magnified  by  the  scaring  spectres  of  his  anxiety.  "  He 
looks  on  himself  as  a  man  whom  the  gods  hate  and  pursue  with  anger,  and  a  far  worse 
lot  is  before  him ;  he  dares  not  employ  any  means  of  averting  or  of  remedying  the  evil, 
lest  he  be  found  fighting  against  the  gods.  The  physician,  the  consoling  friend,  are 
driven  away.  Leave  me,  says  the  wretched  man,  me,  the  impious,  the  accursed,  hated 
of  the  gods,  to  suffer  my  punishment.  He  sits  out  of  doors,  wrapped  in  sackcloth  or 
in  filthy  rags  ;  ever  and  anon  he  rolls  himself  naked  in  the  dirt,  confessing  aloud  this 
and  that  sin ;  he  has  eaten  or  drunk  something  wrong  ;  he  has  gone  some  way  or  other 
which  the  divine  being  did  not  approve  of.  The  festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods  give 
no  pleasure  to  the  superstitious,  but  they  fill  him  rather  with  fear  and  affright.  He 
proves  in  his  own  case  the  saying  of  Pythagoras  to  be  false — that  we  are  happiest 
when  we  approach  the  gods — for  it  is  just  then  that  he  is  most  wretched.  Temples 
and  altars  are  places  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted ;  but  where  all  others  find  deliverance 
from  their  fears,  there  the  superstitious  man  most  fears  and  trembles.  Asleep  or  awake, 
he  is  alike  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  his  anxiety.  Awake,  he  makes  no  use  of  his  reason, 
and  asleep,  he  enjoys  no  respite  from  his  alarms.  His  reason  always  sluml)ers ;  his 
fears  are  always  awake.   Nowhere  can  he  find  an  escape  from  his  imaginary  terrors."* 

In  his  Essay,  "  Whether  the  Passions  of  the  Soul,  or  the  Diseases  of  the  Body,  are 
worse  P  "  in  which  the  former  term  includes  both  vice  and  madness,  Plutarch  speaks  of 
epilepsies,  apoplexies,  and  those  burning  fevers  which,  carr3ring  on  the  inflammation 
even  to  the  loss  of  the  wits,  and  disturbing  the  senses,  as  it  were  in  a  musical  instru- 
ment, move  the  heart-strings  till  then  untouched  (vol.  iv.  p.  504). 

Again,  there  is  a  striking  passage  in  which  he  points  out  *'  that  those  who  are 

*  riatarch,  vepi  dcio-iJaifioriac  xal  oBtvrtrrot,  cap.  7,  9,  3,  5, 
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tronbled  with  bodily  sickness  are  sensible  of  what  they  require  for  their  cure,  those  who 
are  sick  in  mind  shun  philosophers,  because  they  think  that  they  themselves  act 
excellently  well  in  those  very  things  in  which  they  most  offend/'  He  affirms  that 
soreness  of  the  eyes  is  a  less  serious  malady  than  madness,  and  gout  in  the  feet  than 
a  frenzy  in  the  brain,  for  in  the  one  a  man,  being  sensible  of  his  distemper^  calls  for  the 
physician,  and  stretches  out  his  vein  to  be  opened,  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  who, 
like  Agave,  are  seized  with  madness,  act  quite  differently.  The  sick  man  lies  quietly 
in  bed  until  he  is  cured,  or,  if  he  tumbles  about  a  little,  he  is  easily  calmed  by  such 
words  as  **  Lie  still  at  ease,  poor  wretch,  keep  in  thy  bed  "  (Eurip. "  Orest.,"  258) ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  those  affected  by  the  passions  of  the  soul  are  then  the  most  active, 
and,  when  he  has  most  need  of  patience,  silence,  and  retirement,  he  is  impelled  into  the 
light,  and  is  noted  for  his  eagerness  in  contending,  and  for  the  force  of  his  irregular 
actions,  and  for  many  unfitting  words  (op.  cit,  p.  504). 

In  his  "  Morals  "  Plutarch  insists  that  every  disease  or  defect  is  peculiar  to  a  special 
part  or  faculty,  as  blindness  to  the  eye,  &c. ;  in  the  same  way,  no  one  can  be  said  to 
be  beside  himself  or  mad  to  whom  Nature  never  gave  the  use  of  thought,  reason,  and 
understanding.  Ho  then  meets  the  objection  which  may  be  made  from  the  fact  that 
dogs  go  mad,  and  that  he  himself  had  seen  horses  in  the  same  condition,  while  bulls 
and  foxes  are  said  to  become  mad,  by  replying  that  it  is  evident  that  even  these 
creatures  have  a  sort  of  reason  which  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  can  become  disordered. 
Plutarch  asserts  that,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  melancholy  or  delirious  man 
is  not  beside  himself,  so  is  there  no  other  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  corresponding 
state  into  which  the  lower  animals  faU.  The  man  who  thinks  otherwise  seems  to 
Plutarch  either  to  overlook  what  is  just  before  his  eyes,  or  else  to  fight  against  the 
truth  itself. 

The  reference  made  by  Plutarch  to  the  relation  between  divination  and  madness 
shows  that  the  seeress  was  sometimes  in  an  ecstatic  condition  amounting  to  actual 
insanity.  He  asks  the  question,  "  Why  do  the  oracles  cease  to  give  replies  ?  "  He 
attributed  this  to  the  loss  of  proportion  between  the  imagination  and  the  prophetic 
afflatus.  In  proof,  he  speaks  of  the  Pythian  prophetess,  then  recently  dead,  to  whom 
certain  pilgrims  had  come  for  consultation.  The  sacrifice  was  subjected  to  the  first 
effusion  without  moving  a  jot.  Then,  from  excess  of  zeal,  the  priests  poured  on  more 
and  more,  till  the  beast  was  almost  drowned  with  cold  water ;  but  what  happened  to 
the  prophetess  ?  She  wont  down  into  the  cave  against  her  will,  but  she  plainly  showed, 
by  tiie  hoarseness  of  her  voice,  that  she  was  not  able  to  perform  her  duties,  but  was 
poBsessed  of  a  dumb  and  evil  spirit,  being  horribly  disordered.  Running  towards  the 
door  to  get  out,  and  screeching  dreadfully,  she  threw  herself  violently  on  the  ground,  so 
that  not  only  the  pilgrims  fled  for  fear,  but  also  the  high-priest,  Nicander,  and  the 
other  priests  who  were  there.  On  entering  the  place  after  a  while,  they  took  hemp, 
and  found  that  she  was  out  of  her  senses,  and,  indeed,  she  lived  only  a  few  days  after. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  at  one  period  of  Roman  history,  at  leasts  for  the 
Roman  ladies  to  have  imbecile  or  idiotic  children  among  their  attendants  or  servants. 
**  You  know,  *'  says  Seneca  in  a  letter  to  Lucilius,  '*  that  my  wife's  idiot  girl,  Har- 
paste,  has  remained  in  my  house  as  a  burdensome  legacy.  For,  personally,"  he  adds, 
"  I  feci  the  profoundest  dislike  to  monstrosities  of  that  kind.  If  over  I  want  to  amuse 
myself  with  an  idiot,  I  have  not  far  to  look  for  one.  I  laugh  at  myself.  This  idiot 
girl  has  suddenly  become  blind.  Now,  incredible  as  the  story  seems,  it  is  really  true 
that  she  is  unconscious  of  her  blindness,  and  consequently  begs  her  attendants  to  go 
elsewhere  because  the  house  is  dark." 

Few,  if  any,  who  study  the  character  of  Caligula  as  depicted  in  the  pages  of 
Suetonius,  will  doubt  his  having  been  a  moral  imbecile,  or  rather  an  epileptic  one. 
Insanity  was  hereditary,  having  run  through  many  generations  in  his  Glaudian  ances- 
tors. *'His  health,"  says  Suetonius,  *'  was  not  sound,  either  as  regards  mind  or  body. 
When  a  boy  he  was  affected  with  epilepsy.  In  youth  he  was  sometimes  faint,  and 
could  scarcely  collect  his  thoughts  or  stand  "  (ita  patiens  labomm  erat,  ut  tamen 
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DOtmanqaam  8ubit&  defectione  ingredi,  stare,  colligere  aemet  ao  snfferre  yix  posset).  He 
was  conscious  of  bis  own  mental  weakness,  and  thought  it  arose  '*  de  secessu  deque 
purgaudo  cerebi."  Juvenal  believed  that  a  love  philtre  administered  by  his  mistress, 
CsBsonia,  increased  his  madness.  He  was  greatly  disturbed  by  insomnia,  for  he  could 
not  rest  longer  than  three  hours  in  the  night,  and  not  even  then  in  tranquil  sleep,  for  he 
beheld  fearful  images  of  things,  and  among  them  a  spectral  form  of  the  ocean,  which 
conversed  with  him.  Through  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  therefore,  weary  of 
reclining,  he  was  wont  to  rise  from  his  couch,  and,  wandering  through  the  vast  corridors, 
would  continually  invoke  and  anxiously  long  for  the  dawn.  One  of  his  delusions  was  to 
believe  that  the  moon  was  his  mistrcHS,  and  he  would  address  himself  to  her,  just  as  he 
would  also  frequently  converse  with  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  approach  to  its  lips  as 
though  listening  to  the  reply.  When  his  sister  Drusilla  died,  he  made  her  a  funeral  of 
extraordinary  magnificence,  and  commanded  that  all  business  in  Rome  should  be  sus- 
pended, on  pain  of  death.  ''  She  was  to  bear  in  heaven  the  title  of  Panthea,  the 
universal  divinity ;  if  any  man  dared  to  mourn  for  her  death,  he  should  be  punished, 
for  she  had  become  a  goddess ;   if  any  one  rejoiced  at  her  deification,  he  should  be 

punished  also,  for  she  was  dead One  day  at  a  public  banquet,  when  the 

consuls  were  reclining  by  his  side,  Caligula  burst  suddenly  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and, 
when  they  courteously  inquired  the  cause  of  his  mirth,  astonished  them  by  coolly 
replying  that  he  was  thinking  how  by  one  word  he  could  cause  both  their  heads  to 
roll  on  the  floor."  *  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  attribute  the  cruelty,  lust,  and  evil 
inclinations  of  Caligula  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  delusions  and  idle  suspicions  and 
fears,  on  the  other,  to  the  derangement  of  his  mind  by  congenital  epilepsy.  For  he,  who 
80  greatly  despised  the  gods,  no  sooner  heard  the  least  sound  of  thunder  than  he 
sprang  from  his  bed  and  hid  himself  under  it.  Here  is  Suetonius's  description  of 
his  person  :  '*  He  was  tall  in  stature,  his  complexion  pale,  his  body  very  large,  but 
particularly  slender  about  the  neck  and  legs ;  the  eyes  and  temples  hollow  ;  face  broad, 
and  the  body  hairy.  .  •  .  His  aspect,  though  indeed  horrid  and  repulsive  by  nature, 
was  rendered  more  so  by  art,  forming  a  spectacle  at  once  terrible  and  formidable." 

Among  the  Latin  poets  the  references  to  madness  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
authorise  the  conclusion  that  mental  disorders  were  of  considerable  frequency.  Thus, 
when  Horace  wished  to  illustrate  his  assertion  that,  if  he  was  a  dull  and  foolish  poet,  he 
himself  was  pleased  and  had  better  not  be  enlightened,  he  did  so  by  relating  the  story 
of  a  monomaniac  at  Argos,  who  fancied  he  was  hearing  some  excellent  tragedy  when  in 
an  empty  theatre,  and  joyfully  applauded  it ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  this  delusion, 
could  perform  the  duties  of  life  with  propriety,  was  an  honest  neighbour,  an  amiable 
host,  a  kind  husband,  and  could  forgive  his  slaves.  He  would  not  lose  his  temper  when 
a  bottle  seal  was  broken,  and  he  had  sense  enough  to  avoid  an  open  well  or  precipice. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  fact  of  his  being  sane  on  all  subjects  but  one  which  Horace 
wishes  to  point  out,  so  much  as  the  other  fact  that  (like  a  man  at  Athens  who  believed 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  to  be  his)  this  monomaniac,  when  cured  by  pure  hellebore, 
reprimanded  his  friends,  exclaiming,  **  By  Pollux,  you  have  destroyed,  not  saved  me, 
from  whom  my  pleasure  is  thus  taken  away,  and  a  most  agreeable  delusion  of  mind 
forcibly  removed*'  ( "  Epist"  book  ii.  ep.  ii.). 

The  allusion  to  the  treatment  pursued  in  this  case,  by  expelling  the  bile  and  the 
disease  together,  is  also  of  interestf 

Horace  writes  as  any  one  now  would  write  on  the  subject  when  he  says  that  if 
anybody  were  to  buy  lyres  and  store  them  in  one  place,  although  quite  ignorant  of 
music  or  poetry ;  or  if  any  one  were  to  purchase  paring-knives  or  lasts,  yet  no  shoe- 
maker ;  or  sails  for  navigation,  yet  averse  to  merchandise,  all  the  world  would  regard 


•  Charles  Merivale,  •*  History  of  Some/'  voL  v.  p.  454.      London.     1875. 
t  Hie  ubi,  oot^atorom  opibns  carLKque  refectits 
Expallt  eIlel>oro  morbam  bilemquc  mcrmoo, 
Kt  redit  ad  sese,  &c. 
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bim  as  a  madman  (insanus)  ("  Satires,"  book  ii.  sat.  ill).  So  also  of  a  man  who 
should  pelt  the  people  with  stones,  or  his  own  slaves  on  whom  he  spent  money.  Such 
a  foolish  act^  he  says,  would  make  all  the  very  boys  and  girls  in  the  town  cry  oat  that 
he  is  a  maidman. 

Special  worship  was  given  by  the  mentally  afflicted  (or  their  friends)  among  the 
Bomans  to  the  household  gods,  sons,  it  was  believed,  of  the  Gk)ddess  of  Madness.  In 
one  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  Stertinius,  a  Stoic,  advises  certain  persons  to  sacrifice  a  hog 
to  propitiate  them.  If  a  man  is  ambitious  and  exalted — a  sort  of  mania — ^let  him 
make  a  voyage  to  Anticyra.  "  Naviget  Anticyram,"  was  a  well-known  proverb, 
referring  to  the  hellebore  for  which  this  place  was  so  famous,  and  it  often  occurs  in  the 
Satires  of  this  poet.* 

Again,  when  Horace  imagines  a  man  delighting  to  carry  about  in  his  sedan  a  pretty 
lambkin,  clothing  it,  and  even  providing  maids  and  gold  for  it,  as  if  it  was  his  daughter, 
and  calling  it  Buf  a  and  Bufilla,  destining  it  to  be  the  wife  of  some  stout  husband, 
Horace  says,  as  we  should  say,  that  he  is  mad,  and  tells  us  what  the  Boman  law  would 
do  in  such  a  case,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  than  our  law  would  always  do,  namely, 
that  the  praBtor  would  interdict  him,  and  order  the  care  of  him  to  devolve  upon  his 
sane  relations  (book  ii.  sat.  iii.).  Madness,  he  also  says,  must  be  that  man's  motive 
who  shoold,  although  his  beard  be  long,  take  a  delight  in  building  baby  houses,  yoking 
mice  to  a  go-oart,  and  playing  at  odd  and  even  side  upon  a  loug  cane.  Then  there  is 
the  slave  who  ran  about  the  streets  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  crying  out, 
^'  Snatch  me  alone  from  death  (with  a  solemn  vow),  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
gods."  Of  his  master  Horace  says  that,  although  the  slave  was  sound  in  both  his 
ears  and  eyes,  he  would,  when  he  sold  him,  mention  the  state  of  his  mind,  unless  he 
wished  to  have  an  action  brought  against  him  for  giving  a  false  character.f 

Lastly,  the  words  inscmus,  amens,  delirus,  demens,  dementia,  &c.,  are  of  frequent 
ooeorrence  in  the  pages  of  Horace. 

Beferences  to  insanity  in  the  Comedies  of  Plautus  are  by  no  means  few  in  number. 
For  example,  in  "  Pseudolus,"  act  iv.  sc.  7,  the  passage  occurs, "  These  fellows,  Harpax, 
surely  stand  in  need  of  hellebore."  In  "Aulularia,"  or  the  Concealed  Treasure,  Enclio,  a 
miserly  old  Athenian,  who  wishes  to  examine  a  pot  of  gold  which  he  found  in  his 
house,  turns  out  an  old  servant  for  fear  she  should  observe  him.  In  her  soliloquy  she 
wonders  at  his  strange  behaviour,  and  cannot  conceive  what  misfortune  or  insanity 
has  befallen  her  master.  **  V  faith,  I  know  not  what  craziness  does  possess  this  man.'' 
She  says  he  is  on  the  watch  whole  nights,  and  all  day  he  sits  at  home  like  "  a  lame 
cobbler  *'  (Biley's  Plautus,  vol.  i.  p.  377). 

Take  another  instance  of  his  familiarity  with  the  symptoms  of  Insanity.  In  the 
"  Captives,"  a  man  of  wealth,  Hegio  of  ^tolia,  is  the  father  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
has  been  carried  away  into  slavery  by  the  men  of  Elis.  The  ^tob'ans  had  also  some 
captives,  so  that  Hegio,  hoping  to  redeem  his  son,  traffics  in  prisoners,  and  purchases 
one,  Philocrates,  with  his  servant,  Tyndarus,  who  in  the  end  turns  out  to  be  the  son 
who  had  been  stolen.  They,  however,  change  their  clothes,  Tyndarus  pretending  to  be 
the  master  of  Philocrates.  The  latter  is  then  sent  by  Hegio  in  this  character  to  Elis, 
to  be  exchanged  for  his  son  Philopolemus.  But  when  he  has  departed,  Hegio  goes  to 
some  other  captives  and  asks  if  any  one  knows  Philocrates.  One  of  them,  Aristo- 
phontes,  says  he  does,  and  therefore  Hegio  brings  him  in  to  speak  to  him.  Of 
course  the  servant  (Tyndarus),  who  is  pretending  to  be  the  master,  is  horrified,  so  he 
hits  upon  the  device  of  trying  to  convince  Hegio  that  Aristophontes  is  a  madman,  and 
his  opinion,  therefore,  worthless.  **  This  person,"  says  he,  "  was  accounted  a  madman 
in  Elis.    Don't  you  give  ear  to  what  he  prates  about ;  for  at  home  he  has  pursued  his 


•  Lib.  11.  3,  166.  See  alto  **  De  Arte  Poetlcn,"  v.  30Q.  (*'  Si  tribas  Antioyris  caput  insanabile,"  fto.}, 
and  **8at.;'  lib.  ii.  iii.  r.  83,  &c. 

t  In  this  fatiro  Damasippiu,  in  a  ounversation  with  iforaoe,  proves  thia  paradox  of  the  Stoic 
philoiopherp,  that  most  men  are  aetnally  mad. 
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father  and  mother  with  spears."  Again, "  His  eyes  strike  fire,"  and  he  adds,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  '*  Black  bile  is  disordering  the  man."  The  mad- 
man retorts  that  "  black  pitch  will  be  disordering  him  if  his  master  is  wise  "  (i.e.,  that 
he  will  be  tarred  and  burnt).  The  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  comes  out  in  what 
follows  :  "  He's  now  talking  in  his  fits  of  delirinm  ;  spirits  are  in  possession  of  the 
man."  Aristophontes,  who  is  in  a  great  rage,  indnces  Hegio  to  go  aside  with  him,  and 
convinces  him  that  he  is  not  mad,  and  that  Tjndams  has  been  imposing  npon  him  in 
professing  to  be  the  master.  Hegio  is  indignant  to  find  he  has  got  a  worthless  slave, 
and  to  think  that  when  he  goes  into  the  Fomm  people  will  say,  "  That  is  the  clever  old 
gentleman  who  had  the  trick  played  npon  him."  The  unfortunate  Tyudams  is  sent  to 
the  stone  quarries  in  chains,  and  afterwards  Philocrates  returns,  bringing  Hegio*s  son 
Fhilopolemus,  and  the  slave  who  had  stolen  the  little  son,  to  Elis.  He  had,  it  turns 
out,  sold  him  to  the  family  of  Philocrates,  and  Tyndams,  being  the  lost  child,  is  of 
course  recalled  by  Hegio  from  the  quarries,  the  slave  taking  his  place. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  familiarity  of  the  ancient  world  with  the 
aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  indicate  the  growth  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  insane  and  epileptic.  We  might  have  added  largely  to  our  illustrations  had 
our  object  been  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  madmen  and  madwomen  of 
antiquity.  As  we  do  not  aim  at  completeness,  we  have  omitted  Cassandra,  whose 
psychological  study  would  occupy  as  many  pages  as  we  are  devoting  to  this  sketch, 
and  we  have  deferred  the  examples  of  epidemic  insanity,  as  the  daughters  of  Proetus, 
treated  by  Melampus  with  hellebore,  and  the  Bacchante,  to  another  article  {see  Epi- 
demic Insanity).  We  have  not  touched  on  India,  for  the  same  reason.  On  these 
aspects  of  the  subject  Professor  Tamburini  will  write  an  article. 

One  general  observation  is  warranted  by  a  study  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  by 
more  modem  physicians  up  to  the  nineteenth  century — ^that  is  the  total  absence  of  any 
original  departure  from  the  beaten  track  in  which  they  had  moved.  Had  men  like  CsBlias 
Aurelianus  arisen,  with  open  minds  and  actuated  by  the  humane  feeling  which  charac- 
terised his  directions,  there  would  not  have  been  the  dreary  record  of  European  medical 
neglect  or  ignorant  treatment  of  the  insane  which  astonishes  and  provokes  any  intelli- 
gent student  of  their  history.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  monks 
had  more  to  do  with  lunatics  than  the  doctor.  Superstition  held  sway,  and  the  belief  in 
demoniacal  possession  led  to  modes  of  cure  in  accordance  therewith.  The  early  history 
of  the  colony  of  Gheel  illustrates  mediasval  ideas.  The  scant  references  to  mental 
disorders  in  the  writings  of  the  physicians  who  flourished  in  these  centuries  show  how 
little  attention  they  paid  to  them.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Paracelsus  has  a  little  to 
say  on  the  subject.  The  insane  man  is  he  in  whom  the  mortal  and  the  immortal,  the 
unreasonable  and  reasonable  soul,  do  not  appear  in  normal  proportion  and  strength. 
Men  who  are  disordered  in  consequence  of  the  mind  becoming  weakened,  are  termed 
**  dements ;  "  on  the  other  hand,  those  are  called  fools  and  senseless  (unainnige)  who 
are  mad  in  consequence  of  excess  of  the  animal  nature,  because  they  have  drunk,  as  it 
were,  more  of  the  astral  wine  than  they  can  digest.  Both  follow  only  the  innate  animal 
intelligence  ;  with  the  distinction,  that  the  fools  appear  as  animals  with  unchanged 
senses,  while  the  excited  and  senseless  appear  as  mad  animals.  What  the  fools  do  is 
animal  cunning,  dexterity,  and  a  certain  reasonableness ;  with  the  senseless,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  those  deaf  to  reason,  there  appears,  instead  of  this,  more  aberration. 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  which  one  meets  with  in  Paracelsus.  Felix  Plater,  the 
professor  in  B&le,  who  died  in  1 614,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  to  classify 
mental  disorders.  His  first  division  is  " imbecillitas  mentis; "  his  second,  "  constematio 
mentis,"  and  includes  excessive  sleep,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  catalepsy,  and 
ecstasy ;  the  third,  "  alienatio  mentis,"  comprising  stultitia,  temulentia  (inebriety), 
erotomania,  melancholia,  hypochondriasis,  mania,  hydrophobia,  phrenitis,  and  St. 
Vitus's  dance.  The  last  division  is  "  defatigatio  mentis,"  comprising  insomnia.  We 
are  not  aware  that  he  made  any  observations  on  the  treatment. 
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The  history  of  Witchcraft  shows  that  many  of  those  who  were  tortared  and  burnt 
to  death  at  the  stake  were  in  reality  insane.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  melan- 
choly aspect  of  our  history  here,  as  an  article  in  this  Dictionary  is  devoted  to  witch- 
craft. 

Daniel  Sennert,  a  professor  in  Wittenberg,  who  flourished  between  1572  and 
1637,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  who,  although  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the 
prevalent  belief  in  witches,  wrote  sensibly  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  insanity,  of 
which  he  made  two  great  divisions,  melancholia  and  mania.  The  former  he  defines  as 
*'  delirinm  or  deprival  of  imagination  and  reason,  without  fever,  with  fear  and  sadness, 
arising  from  dark  and  melancholy  animal  spirits,  and  occasioning  corresponding 
phantoms."  He  speaks  of  those  melancholiacs  who  believe  themselves  kings  and 
princes.  Mania  he  describes  as  a  delirium  or  deprival  of  imagination  and  reason 
without  fear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  audacity,  temerity,  anger,  and  ferocity,  with- 
out fever,  arising  from  a  fervent  and  fiery  disposition.  The  maniac  imagines  things 
which  are  not,  and  knows  no  distinction  between  what  is  honest  and  shameful,  good 
and  bad,  friendly  and  inimical.  He  believed  that  maniacs  evacuated  stones,  iron, 
living  animals,  &c,  which  could  not  be  produced  in  a  healthy  body,  bat  were  caused 
by  demons.  Nothing,  however,  is  to  be  learnt  from  Sennert  with  regard  to  treatment, 
as  he  only  repeats  the  customary  directions  to  bleed  and  purge.  Helmont  placed  the 
seat  of  the  soul  in  the  stomach,  and  contrasts,  therefore,  unfavourably  with  our  own 
countryman,  Thomas  Willis,  who  stands  prominently  out  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 
an  anatomist  who  was  probably  the  first  who  distinctly  recognised  the  relation  between 
the  brain  and  mind.  He  is  without  doubt,  as  Laycock*  says,  the  father  of  modem 
cerebral  physiology.  He  sought  to  discover  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain,  or  the 
canals  through  which  the  '*  animal  spirits  *'  flow  when  psychical  activity  is  present. 
He  strove  to  prove  that  these  spirits  were  secreted  in  the  cortex,  and  transmitted 
thenoe  through  the  white  substance  to  the  nerves  of  the  body.  He  is  regarded  by  the 
same  author  as  the  forerunner  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  who,  in  spite  of  their  unquestion- 
able errors  in  detail,  grasped  and  emphasised  so  forcibly  the  great  truth  that,  as  the 
cerebrum  is  the  orgran  of  mind,  the  healthy  action  of  the  latter  depends  upon  that  of 
the  brain.  Hence  a  rational  doctrine  of  a  physical  basis  of  mental  pathology  became 
possible,  and  logically  a  rational  treatment  of  the  insane  also.  Prochaska  in  1784 
wrote  thus :  ''  Hitherto,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  what  portions  of  the 
cerebrum  or  cerebellum  are  specially  subservient  to  this  or  that  faculty  of  mind. 
.  .  .  .  We  think,  with  Haller,  that  no  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it  in  any  other  way 
than  by  a  careful  dissection  of  the  brains  of  fatuous  persons,  apoplectics,  and  such  as 
have  other  disorders  of  the  understanding  '*  ("  Dissertation  on  the  Functions  of  the 
Nervous  System,''  translated  by  Thomas  Laycock,  M.D.,  p.  446). 

Our  own  Sydenham  touches  lightly  on  mental  affections,  but  with  his  accustomed 
acuteness.  He  noted  that  there  was  a  peculiar  form  of  mania  occasionally  following 
long  agues,  especially  if  they  be  quartan.  It  was  not  relieved  by  his  usual  remedies. 
He  administered  strong  purgatives,  but  the  patient  lapsed  into  fatuity,  which  continued 
until  his  death.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  his  ordinary  treatment  of  the  mental  dis- 
orders he  was  called  upon  to  treat  by  his  observation,  '^The  other  forms  of  madness 
are  mostly  cured  by  means  of  copious  evacuations,  blood-letting,  and  catharsis."  He 
remarks  that  no  one  will  wonder  at  this  difference  when  he  considers  that  whilst  one 
form  of  madness  arises  from  an  exalted  and  over-vivid  crasis  of  the  blood,  this  is  pro- 
duced by  its  debility,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  its  vapidityJ^  Sydenham's  adhesion 
to  the  current  doctrine  of  the  animal  spirits  to  which  Willis  directed  his  attention, 
comes  out  when  he  gives  the  pathology  of  the  disorder.  A  protracted  fermentation 
introduced  by  the  intermittent  fever  disabled  the  animal  spirits  from  performing  their 
functions.   This  sagacious  physician  adopted,  therefore,  a  generous  cordial,*  three  times 


*  ThlN  included  Ycnicu  treacle,  which  contained  the  fleth  and  broth  of  vipers,  umber,  and  Mixty-une 
more  ingredlcntH,  in  Canary  wine  and  honey. 
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a  day,  rest  in  bed,  and  a  somewhat  liberal  drink.  Then  he  confesses  that  there  are 
some  manias,  not  arising  from  agne,  which  also  require  this  treatment,  cases  origin- 
ating *'  in  cold  and  infirm  temperaments."  He  relates  how  he  had  been  called  to 
Salisbiirj,  in  consultation  with  his  learned  and  dear  friend  Dr.  Thomas,  about  a  lady 
whose  faculties  were  seriously  impaired.  **  Although  she  was  pregnant^  I  used  the 
above-mentioned  remedies,  and  she  recovered."  It  would  have  been  well  had  he 
extended  this  generous  treatment  to  many  more  cases,  but  he  hastens  to  warn  the 
reader  that  the  common  sort  of  madness  which  befalls  healthy  men,  and  which  is  not 
preceded  by  any  kind  of  fever,  is  wholly  of  a  different  breed  from  these  cases,  and  to 
be  treated  on  wholly  different  principles,  though  remedies  restorative  to  the  animal 
spirits  should  not  be  omitted.  And  what  was  his  treatment  of  ordinary  mania? 
Young  subjects  were  to  be  bled,  if  of  a  sanguine  habit,  to  the  extent  of  about  nine 
ounces,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  with  three  days  between  each  bleeding.  After- 
wards, blood  must  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  jugulars.  A  caution  is  given  not  to 
exceed  this  depletion,  or  idiocy  rather  than  recovery  will  be  promoted.  A  course  of 
purgative  pills  followed — the  colooynth  and  scammony  pill  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, 1650.  Thus,  Sydenham  assures  us,  "the  humours,  which  in  mania  would 
invade  the  citadel  of  the  brain,  are  gradually  drawn  off  towards  the  lower  parts,  a 
fresh  bias  being  given  to  them.*'  On  the  days  when  the  patient  did  not  take  the  pills, 
he  was  to  have  an  electuary  composed  of  conserve  of  monk's  rhubarb,  rosemary, 
candied  angelica,  and  other  pleasant  ingredients  ("Works  of  Sydenham,*'  Syd.  Soc., 
vol.  i.  p.  95). 

It  should  be  recorded  that  a  departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  treatment  was  made 
in  1667,  in  Paris,  by  Denis,  who  employed  transfusion  of  blood  in  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  became  insane  after  an  unhappy  love  affair.  The  blood  was  taken  from  a 
calf.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  less  insane.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
remedy  was  repeated.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory  as  to  his  mental  condition, 
but  a  high  fever  set  in,  a  few  months  afterwards,  which  ended  fatally.  Although 
an  action  was  brought  against  Denis,  it  was  admitted  that  the  patient  recovered  his 
reason,  and  he  was  obliged  to  visit  Prince  Gond^  and  the  professors  of  the  medical 
school  in  Paris  in  order  that  they  might  see  for  themselves  that  he  was  sane.  No 
wonder  ho  became  feverish. 

At  the  same  period  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London  discussed  the  question,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  perform  the  operation  on  a  patient  in  Bethlem  Hospital.  Drs.  King, 
Coxe,  and  Hook  were  appointed  to  arrange  the  matter  with  Dr.  Allen  at  Bethlem, 
but,  as  many  objections  were  raised,  the  Society  requested  Dr.  Allen  to  consult 
Drs.  Baillie,  Clark,  and  others,  with  the  result  that  the  operation  was  not  performed. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  operation  was  performed  at  this  hospital  until  about 
1879,  when  we  witnessed  M.  Boussel,  of  Paris,  perform  it  upon  a  young  man  labouring 
under  melancholia  cum  stupor e,  but  unfortunately  without  any  benefit. 

That  no  small  interest  must  have  been  felt  in  mental  disorders  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  shown  by  the  number  of  dissertations  upom  them.  In  addition  to  important 
medical  works  in  which  insanity  is  treated  of,  we  have  found  the  titles  of  about  1 50 
Latin  treatises  written  in  Europe.  Among  books  which  have  became  extensively  known . 
Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy "  is  the  most  remarkable ;  nearly  all  the  others 
have  been  forgotten. 

We  have  spoken  of  Willis  the  anatomist.  We  must  now  speak  of  Willis  the 
"  ecd^siastique  respectable,*'  as  the  author  of  an  article  in  a  French  journal  *  in  1796 
termed  the  remarkable  man  to  whose  care  George  III.  was  consigned.  Less  generally 
known  is  the  course  he  pursued  in  treating  a  considerable  number  of  private  patients 
in  Lincolnshire,  at  a  small  village  called  Greatford.  The  nucleus  of  a  private  asylum 
originated  here,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  patients  were  located  in  the  houses  of 
the  villagers,  one  or  two  residing  in  a  house,  a  larger  number  not  being  permitted 


•  **  Bibliotb^ne  BriUimique  "  (t.  i.  "  Litt^ratnre  *'),  1796. 
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withoat  a  licence.  It  is  stated  tbat  there  were  as  many  as  200  patients  thus  lodged 
in  this  village  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  bat  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 
In  his  own  house  some  twenty  patients  resided.  Willis  at  seventy-eight  years  of  age  was 
80  active  as  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  to  ride  on  horseback  to  London  in  one 
day ;  to  occupy  himself  in  agriculture,  and  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  parish 
church.  This  vigorous  old  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  three  sons  constituted  the  family 
home  at  Greatford.  Maniacal  patients  were  allowed  a  considerable  amount  of 
liberty,  each  having  an  attendant,  whose  vigilance  was  secured  by  the  ingenious  rule 
that,  if  the  former  escaped,  the  wages  of  the  latter  ceased,  while  the  expenses  incurred 
in  consequence  of  the  escape  were  placed  to  his  account ! 

The  patients  paid  one  or  two  guineas  a  week  for  their  board  and  lodging.  It  was 
boasted  that,  out  of  ten  patients  placed  under  care  within  three  months  of  the  attack, 
as  many  as  nine  recovered,  a  statement  which  must  be  received  cum  grano,  seeing  that 
on  cross-examination  he  was  unable  to  substantiate  it  by  statistics.  His  treatment 
included  long  walks,  even  when  the  patient's  legs  were  being  blistered — a  favourite 
application.  In  dangerous  cases  the  gilet  defoixe  was  resorted  to.  Occasionally  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  patient  with  cords.  If  he  struck  his  keeper  the 
latter  did  not  scruple  to  return  the  blow,  the  justification  of  which  was  that "  the 
sentiment  of  fear  is  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  means  by  which  the  mind 
of  a  maniac  can  be  influenced."  It  was  thought  that  *'  when  the  maniac  fears,  he  com- 
mences to  reason  more  justly,  to  connect  certain  effects  with  certain  causes,  and  to 
judge  the  future  by  the  past."  This  appeal  to  fear  was  regarded  as  *'  the  first  essen- 
tial step  to  take  in  his  treatment.''  It  is  supposed  that  Willis  acted  upon  this 
principle  when  be  attended  his  royal  patient ;  but  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  he  ap- 
plied his  favourite  remedy,  a  blister  to  the  legs,  with  the  effect,  however,  of  only 
causing  irritation.  The  strait- waistcoat  was  applied  when  necessary.  One  of  the 
attendants,  at  least,  acted  in  a  similar  fashion  to  those  at  Greatford.  Dr.  Paul,  of 
CamberweU,  informs  the  writer  that  one  of  the  King's  attendants  stated  to  him  that 
he  was  witness  to  the  fact  of  another  "  keeper  "  striking  his  Majesty,  and  knocking 
him  down  as  flat  as  a  flounder.  The  importance  Willis  professed  to  attach  to  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  came  out  in  the  evidence  he  gave 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  supported  his  opinion  by  stating 
that  the  King  "had  certainly  been  gradually  better  from  the  first  six  hours  of  his 
taking  it."  Sheridan  ridiculed  this  statement  by  saying  that  when  he  heard  Dr. 
Willis  assert  that  his  physic  could  in  one  day  "  overcome  the  effects  of  seven  and 
twenty  years'  hard  exercise,  seven  and  twenty  years'  study,  and  seven  and  twenty 
years'  abstinence,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  gravity  fit  for  the  subject. 
Such  assertions  put  him  in  mind  of  those  nostrums  that  cure  this  and  that,  and  also 
disappointments  in  love,  and  long  sea-voyages."  The  point  of  this  sarcasm  lay  in  the 
evidence  Willis  had  also  given  that  the  royal  patient's  insanity  was  due  to  "  weighty 
business,  severe  exercise,  too  great  abstemiousness,  and  little  rest."  Dr.  Ray, 
in  citing  the  above,  comments  unfavourably  upon  the  doctor,  as  follows : — 
•*The  fact  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  determined  upon  in  the  consultation  of  the 
whole  corps  of  the  King's  physicians,  and  that  no  other  observed  any  improvement 
in  his  condition,  gives  additional  pungency  to  the  ridicule,  while  the  whole  incident 
throws  much  light  on  Willis's  character."  "  It  is  obvious,"  he  adds,  "  that  Willis  was 
a  bit  of  a  charlatan,  and  not  always  above  the  arts  of  that  character."  It  must 
be  granted,  however,  that  the  Court  physicians  did  not  display  any  greater 
knowledge  than  he  did  in  the  treatment  of  the  King,  and  the  inference  is  inevitable 
that  the  disgraceful  neglect  of  the  study  of  mental  disorders  left  the  medical  faculty 
in  a  condition  of  ignorance  of  their  symptoms  and  treatment  which  rendered  them 
unable  to  take  the  lead  in  the  enlightened  treatment  of  the  insane  in  England.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  these  physicians  would  shine  when  brought  into  conflict 
with  his  strong  natural  acuteness,  facility  of  resource,  and  sagacity.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  examination  of  the  physicians  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
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mittee  in  consequence  of  the  King's  sabseqaent  attack,  when  Willis  was  not  called  in. 
Sir  Everard  Home  stated,  that  when  his  royal  patient  refased  to  be  bled,  he  applied 
leeches,  and  would  have  bled  him  till  he  fainted  had  he  been  permitted. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intense  interest  excited  by  the  madness  of  George 
III.,  aroused  a  general  feeling  in  England  in  regard  to  the  management  of  receptacles 
for  the  insane,  and  commiseration  for  their  miserable  lot.  Burke  was  not  the 
only  statesman  who  visited  what  he  described  as  the  "  dreadful  mansions  where  those 
unfortunate  beings  were  confined ;  *'  though  few,  perhaps,  could  have  said,  as  he  did, 
that  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  subject  and  had  turned  over  evei*y  book 
upon  it.  Although,  however,  such  feeling  was  aroused,  and  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees became  familiar  with  many  of  the  questions  connected  with  insanity,  and 
the  condition  of  the  insane  was  discussed,  legislation  was  of  the  feeblest  description. 
Pitt,  Fox,  Wilkes,  Lord  North,  and  others  sat  upon  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1763,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  private  madhouses,  but,  although  the 
Committee  resolved  that  the  condition  of  the  insane  required  the  interposition  of  the 
Legislature,  no  action  was  taken  until  the  lapse  of  many  years.  Dr.  Pargeter,  in  his 
'*  Observations  on  Maniacal  Disorders,"  published  in  1792,  records  that  beating  was  a 
practice  in  use  not  only  in  former  times,  but  that  authors  of  very  late  date  had  coun- 
tenanced such  unnatural  and  brutish  violence.  Chains  and  cords  were,  he  says,  fre- 
quently employed.  He  knew  an  insane  patient  whose  legs  had  been  tied  by  the 
attendants  with  cords.  On  their  being  removed,  it  was  found  that  they  had  so  lacer- 
ated the  integuments,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  that  gangrene  took  place. 

Happily  for  the  insane  world,  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  treating  a  neglected 
and  misunderstood  disease  was  initiated  in  France,  the  effects  of  which  were  as  remark- 
able as  the  contemporary  revolution  in  the  government  of  sane  people.  The  more  the 
character  of  Pinel  in  studied,  the  more  it  will  be  admired.  The  importance  of  his  noble 
and  courageous  work  demands  a  separate  notice.  Had  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Achille 
Foville  been  living,  the  task  of  writing  it  would  have  been  in  his  hands.  Failing  him, 
we  have  induced  his  nephew.  Dr.  Paraut,  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  psycho- 
logical medicine,  to  undertake  the  article,  and  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  reader 
acquaints  himself  with  this  often  told,  but  never  to  be  forgotten,  story. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  regret  that  the  remarkable  experiment  which  was  being 
tried  in  Paris  was  unknown  in  England  till  years  had  elapsed,  it  is  perhaps  all 
the  more  interesting  that  a  reform  in  the  managemept  of  asylums  should  have  origi- 
nated in  this  country  independently  and  almost  simultaneously.  Humane  instincts 
prompted  the  amelioration  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  insane  alike  attheBic^tre 
and  the  York  Hetreat.  In  the  latter  instance  the  abuses  existing  in  the  old  asylum 
of  the  city  led  to  the  projection  in  1792,  of  an  institution  which  it  was  hoped  could 
be  managed  without  inhumanity,  without  chnim*,  and  with  as  much  of  home-like  en- 
vironment as  was  consistent  with  safety  to  the  patient,  and  those  who  took  him 
in  charge.  It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  narrate  the  history?  of  a  reform  which, 
humble  in  its  conception,  comparatively  small  in  its  area,  unobtrusive  in  its  course,  was 
nevertheless  destined  to  surpass  in  its  success  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
projector  and  the  friends  he  gathered  around  him,  and  to  slowly  but  surely  effect 
ohaDges  in  the  lunacy  laws,  and  in  the  mode  of  treating  lunatics,  which  are  felt  up 
to  the  present  day.  The  relative  position  of  the  French  and  English  movements,  and 
the  chief  actors  in  the  scene,  have  been  so  clearly  grasped  by  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Glasgow  University,  Dr.  Gairdner,  that  we  prefer  giving 
his  luminous  description  to  anything  of  our  own  : — 

^  As  if  to  show  that,  historically  speaking,  the  improved  treatment  of  the  insane 
was  not  the  result  of  any  single,  and  of  any  exclusively  national  impulse,  we  have  the 
very  curious  fact  that  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  attention  of 
Europe  was  startled  by  two  perfectly  novel  experiments — the  great  reform  at  the 
Bicdtre  by  Pinel,  and  the  closely  corresponding  but  perfectly  independent  movement 
by  William  Tuke,  which  issued  in  the  founding  of  the  Betreat  at  York.    No  two  men 
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ooold  possibly  bave  been  cbosen  out  of  all  Europe  at  tbat  time  of  whom  it  could  be 
said  more  truly  that  tbey  were  cradled,  and  nursed,  and  educated  among  widely  differ- 
ing social,  political,  religious  influences — the  one  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  England,  the  other  a  child,  if  not  a  nursling,  of  the  *French  Bevolution.  Tuke  had 
to  work  his  way  amid  obstacles,  no  doubt,  but  in  an  atmosphere  predisposed  to 
philanthropic  ideas  and  devoid  of  political  passions.  Pinel  had  to  take  his  orders  from 
Couthon,  fresh  from  decreeing  the  abolition  of  monarchy  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  ere  he  could  loose  the  fetters  of  a  single  lunatic  in  the  BicStre.  Yet  in  this 
particular  matter  Tuke  and  Pinel  were  possessed  by  one  and  the  same  idea,  and  worked 
it  out  as  though  it  were  an  inspiration.  And  an  inspiration  it  was,  without  doubt,  if 
we  are  to  believe  in  an  overruling  Providence  in  history  at  all.  For  it  must  have 
happened  often  enough  before  that  good  men  and  true  must  have  had  misgivings, 
and  even  shuddered  in  their  secret  souls  at  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the  insane. 
Bat  now  the  fulness  of  the  times  had  come,  and  by  a  twofold  experiment,  carefully  and 
deliberately  conducted  in  France  and  England,  a  latent  and  all  but  forgotten  truth 
was  to  be  gradually  brought  into  the  full  light  of  civilisation,  viz.,  that  the  unsound 
mind,  like  the  unsound  body,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  disordered 
function ;  and  that  however  great  the  disorder,  the  functions  are  still  there,  and  may 
be  roused  into  more  or  less  healthy  activity  by  exactly  the  same  physiological  stimuli 
and  motives  as  are  available  in  a  state  of  health.  '  Yons  voyez,*  writes  the  Swiss 
physician  Delarive,  visiting  the  Betreat  at  York  only  two  years  after  it  was  opened, 
*  que  dans  le  ti*aitement  moral  on  ne  consid^re  pas  les  fous  comme  absolument  priv^s 
de  raison,  c'est  a  dire,  comme  inaccessibles  aux  motifs  de  crainte,  d'esp6rance,  de 
sentiment,  et  d'honneur.  On  les  considere  pMtot,  ce  semble,  commes  des  enfants  qui 
ont  un  superflu  de  force  et  qui  en  faisaient  un  emploi  dangereux.'  In  other  words, 
the  insane,  who  hud  long  been  regarded  as  mainly  objects  to  be  restrained,  governed, 
and  as  far  as  possible  kept  out  of  sight,  nay,  even  to  be  regarded  as  '  possessed,'  i.6.,  not 
human,  but  in  a  very  sadly  real  sense  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity,  were  to  be  deliber- 
ately and  in  the  fullest  sense  re-admitted  within  the  pale,  and  even  treated  with  more 
consideration  than  others  on  account  of  their  infirmity  "  (Presidential  Address  before 
the  British  Medico-Psychological  Association,  1882). 

The  old  and  miserably  conducted  York  Asylum  and  Bethlem  Hospital  formed  the 
two  most  notorious  examples  of  the  ideas  and  flagrant  abuses  only  too  prevalent  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  served  to  force  the  Legislature  to  seek  to  remedy, 
as  much  as  lay  in  its  power,  the  evils  which  had  been  brought  to  light  and  cried 
aloud  for  reform.    Had  it  held  its  peace,  the  stones  themselves  would  have  called  out. 

No  historical  sketch  of  the  insane  should  omit  a  reference,  however  brief,  to  Bethlem 
Hospital,  so  familiarly  known,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
as  "  Bedlam."  It  has  passed  through  three  geographical  stages — first  when  it  was  a 
Hospital  or  Priory  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishopsgate,  secondly  when 
it  was  in  Moorfields,  and  thirdly  when  situated  on  its  present  site  in  Lambeth.  The 
first  hospital  was  the  Bedlam  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Tyudale,  and  Shakespeare,  who 
uses  the  word  six  times  in  his  plays.  More  described  a  lunatic  thus : — *'All  beit  he 
had  bene  put  up  in  Bedelem,  and  afterward  by  beating  and  correction  gathered  his 
remembraances  to  him  to  come  again  to  himselfe,  being  thereupon  set  at  liberty,  and 
walkinge  abonte  abrode,  his  old  fansies  beganne  to  fall  againe  in  his  heade."  The 
second  Bethlem,  that  of  Hogarth,  ended  in  disgrace  in  18 15,  the  absurdly  antiquated 
medical  treatment  and  the  actual  inhumanity  practised  there  deserving  no  better  fate 
than  that  of  the  Bastile.  The  third  Bethlem,  although  for  some  years  a  great  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors,  was  far  from  creditable  to  its  governors  and  staff.  But  a 
change  came.  For  the  last  forty  years  it  has  advanced  rapidly,  and  has  for  some  con- 
siderable time  been  an  honour  to  the  land,  a  school  of  medicine,  and  the  means  of 
conferring  an  enormous  amount  of  benefit  upon  those  who  enter  its  kindly  portal  and 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  skilful  treatment  pursued  there. 

Gardiner  Hill  and  Charlesworth  introduced  at  the  Lincoln  Asylum  the  system 
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known  as  "  non-restraint."  It  was  a  gradual  work,  culminating  in  the  formal  abolition  of 
restraint  in  1837.  Every  iriend  of  the  insane  should  feel  thankful  to  these  men  for  the 
humane  course  they  pursued  and  the  attention  they  drew  to  the  evil  of  the  exceBsive 
resort  to  mechanical  restraint,  then  too  frequently  practised,  in  spite  of  the  great  advance 
which  had  been  made  in  the  management  of  British  asylums.  To  a  still  greater  degree 
were  instruments  of  restraint  employed  on  the  Continent.  Logically,  *'  non-restraint " 
should  end  in  the  abolition  of  stone  walls,  but,  though  the  name  attached  to  this 
system  is  unscientific  and  illogical,  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  by  men 
who  have  worked  under  its  banner  has  redeemed  it  from  the  errors  of  nomenclature  and 
many  of  the  evil  consequences  of  extreme  views. 

To  Dr.  Conolly,  who  became  the  ardent  apostle  of  this  system,  we  ought  to  pay  the 
homage  to  which  his  labours  so  justly  entitle  him.  He,  in  the  height  of  his  fame, 
generously  accorded  the  meed  of  praise  to  those  who  had  preceded  him  at  the  York 
Betreat  and  at  Lincoln,  and  had  paved  the  way  to  his  extended  field  of  labour  at  the 
Hanwell  Asylum,  where  his  memory  should  ever  be  cherished  with  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion. Iconoclastic  in  his  crusade  against  every  shred  of  an  habiliment  bearing  the 
semblance  of  restraint,  ho  may  be  forgiven  if  he  in  some  instances,  like  the  Puritan 
soldiers  of  Cromwell,  too  ruthlessly  destroyed  what  subsequent  experience  in  this  and 
other  asylums  has  shown  may  be  exceptionally  resorted  to  with  advantage  to  the 
patient,  and  in  just  consideration  of  the  equally  valuable  life  and  limbs  of  the  attend- 
ant. Even  the  stomach-pump  was  to  him  an  abomination.  To  the  system  of  "  non- 
restraint  "  we  shall  return  in  the  article  **  Thera]f>eutics.*'  All  we  desire  to  do  in  this 
place  is  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  man  and  the  asylum -physician,  based  on 
personal  acquaintance  and  on  a  knowledge  of  the  admirable  work  he  accomplished. 
He  who  fails  to  recognise  this  must  be  either  prejudiced  or  very  ignorant  of  asylum 
history  during  the  last  half-century. 

The  history  of  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  insane  in  Britain  marks  the 
various  stages  by  which  the  desired  end  was  ultimately  attained.  In  after-years  the 
grand  agent  by  which,  under  many  adverse  influences,  the  insane  were  protected 
and  suitable  provision  made  for  their  care  was  the  good  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  As  too 
often  happens,  the  pendulum  has  swung  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  to 
occasion  injury  to  the  class  which  it  was  intended  to  benefit,  while  it  has  enormously 
and  needlessly  increased  the  labours  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  care  and 
treatment.  So  long  as  the  wise  counsels  of  the  philanthropic  Earl  were  followed, 
legislation  for  the  insane  was  restricted  within  judicious  bounds,  but  he  was  unable 
to  check  the  torrent  of  mischievous  meddling  which  arose,  professedly  as  the  logical 
completion  of  his  own  work,  but  which  he  honestly  thought  marred  and  distorted  it. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  insane  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  supplemented  as  it 
will  be  by  various  articles  in  this  Dictionary,  including  notices  of  the  movements 
for  the  betterment  of  those  deranged  in  mind,  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
as  also  in  the  United  States,  will  show  the  march  of  events  to  have  been  in  the 
same  direction,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  very  difierent  degrees.  In  short, 
it  has  been  marked  on  the  whole  by  steady  devolopment  in  the  lines  of  Humanity 
and  Scientific  Knowledge. 

The  Editor. 


PBHiOSOPHT    or    MIND. 

The  term  "Philosophy  of  Mind/'  formerly  the  familiar  designation  in  this  coantry  for 
an  account,  conceived  in  a  scientific  spirit,  of  the  principal  facts  and  laws  of  mental 
action,  together  with  wider  references  to  the  ultimate  grounds  of  knowledge,  things, 
and  eyents,  has  of  late  years  rather  fallen  into  disuse, — an  orderly  description  of  the 
contents  of  subjectiye  consciousness  being  styled  Psychology,  while  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  thought  or  being  ai-e  reserved  for  Metaphysic  or  General  Philosophy,  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  some  advantage,  and  no  clear  impropriety,  in  retaining  the  older  term ;  for 
it  serves  as  a  perpetnal  reminder  that  Mental  Science  cannot  ignore,  as  Physical  Science 
can,  certain  problems  that  have  always  been  regarded  as  essentially  speculative,  or 
philosophical. 

For  instance,  Psychology,  as  an  account,  descriptive  or  explanatory,  or  both,  of 
mental  modifications,  is  inevitably  losing  that  purely  subjective  character  that  was 
wont  at  once  to  define  it  and  separate  it  from  all  natural  sciences,  and  is  being  trans- 
formed into  what  would  be  more  correctly  styled  Psychophysics.  The  existence  of 
this  mental-bodily  or  dual  science  suggests  a  speculative  problem  of  no  slight  difficulty, 
viz.,  how  the  relationship  is  to  be  rationally  interpreted — some  conception  thereof 
being  implicit  in  any  treatment  of  the  facts  themselves.  Again,  if  empirical 
psychology  may  pass  lightly  by  the  unity  of  conscious  life,  yet  no  thorough  investi- 
gator will  fail  to  note  the  existence  of  a  problem,  and  may  even  be  strongly  moved  to 
find  a  place  for  its  discussion. 

While  saying  thus  much,  however,  in  vindication  of  an  enlarged  view  of  mental 
theory,  no  occasion  must  be  given  for  confounding  real  boundaries.  Physic  and  meia- 
physic  must  be  kept  wide  apart.  Observation  and  experiment  must  have  done  their 
utmost  before  it  is  permitted  to  speculate ;  and  even  then  the  region  of  experience 
must  be  exhausted  before  recourse  is  had  to  entia  rationis  as  hypotheses,  whose  claim 
to  acceptance  rests  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  render  ascertained  facts  coherent. 
The  reason  of  the  still  very  imperfect  condition  of  psychology  is  to  be  found  quite  as 
much  in  the  neglect  of  these  precautions  as  in  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena. 

The  theory  of  our  mental  life  is  so  large  a  one  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do 
more  in  a  short  article  than  state  certain  leading  principles  that  appear  warranted  by 
the  general  drift  of  research  up  to  the  present  time,  taking  care  to  observe  an  attitude 
of  rigid  impartiality  in  a  region  where  one-sided  dogmatism  has  been  only  too  much 
in  vogue.    Let  us  first  try  and  understand,  then,  what  we  mean  by 

Soienoe  of  Mind. 

We  have  already  said  that  psychology  is  rapidly  becoming  psychophysics,  and  by 
that  we  mean  that  no  study  of  mind  is  possible  at  the  present  day  that  does  not  proceed 
on  the  assumption  of  a  thorough -going  correlation  of  mental  functions  and  nervous 
processes.  There  are  either  two  sets  of  phenomena,  heterogeneous  but  concomitant; 
or  one  phenomenon,  describable  in  two  forms  of  language,  according  as  it  is  regarded 
as  strictly  limited  to  the  individual,  or  as  capable  of  becoming  a  portion  of  universal 
experience.  Whichever  point  of  view  be  deemed  the  truer,  we  cannot  ignore  the  duality, 
be  it  separable  or  inseparable.  We  see  at  once,  then,  why  psychology  is  marked 
off  from  physiology.  The  standpoint  of  the  physiologist  is  unitarian.  His  object- 
matter  is  never  a  two-sided  fact,  but  single.  His  task  is  to  elucidate  the  physical 
functions  of  a  physical  organism.  Otherwise,  the  psychologist ;  for  though,  as  meta- 
physician, he  may  hold  that  there  is  only  one  reality,  termed  matter,  its  psychical  aspect 
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in  manifestation  affords  him  an  object  of  inquiry  which  cannot  be  forced  within  the 
limits  of  neurology,  however  advanced.  The  inwardness  of  experience  is  sui  generis, 
though  equally  the  subject  of  law  as  the  world  accessible  through  external  sense. 

The  student  of  the  inward  life,  having  made  good  his  title  to  a  place  in  the  scientific 
army,  is  sometimes  tempted  to  claim  a  position  of  independence  which  cannot  be 
allowed.  The  error  is  a  natural  one,  but  none  the  less  unfortunate.  Seeing  that  the 
physical  inquirer  not  only  may,  but  must,  disregard  the  knowing  subject,  with  his 
prepossessions  and  personal  equation,  if  he  would  constitute  knowledge  single  and 
objective,  he  is  apt  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  e  contra  the  external  is  dispensable  to 
him,  and  that  no  real  aid,  but  rather  confusion,  results  when  he  steps  beyond  the  self- 
enclosed  circle  of  consciousness.  In  fact,  until  quite  recently  this  has  been  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception  ;  for  even  when  a  certain  superficial  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  larger  laws  of  life  in  general,  to  nerve  connections  and  processes,  this  has  been  done 
rather  as  a  condescension  to  popular  requirements  than  on  ground  of  principle.  The 
error  is  exposed  when  we  inquire  what  biology  there  could  be  without  vital  things,  or 
what  physiology  without  anatomy.  Function  is  correlated  with  organism — what  is 
the  mental  organism  that  answers  to  mental  function  P  There  is  no  such  organism  that 
is  not  inextricably  entwined  with  the  bodily  organism — no  spaceless  and  unresisting 
Psyche  answering  to  the  psychical. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  real  state  of  the  case  should  be  well  understood, 
as  the  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  psychology  affects  the  question  of  the  method  of 
investigation,  and  therewith  inevitably  the  character  and  sufficiency  of  the  results 
arrived  at.  If  psychology  be  regarded  as  a  special  department  of  physiology — the 
theory  of  nervous  activity  in  an  intensified,  concentrated,  and  complex  form,  attained 
by  the  methods  appropriate  to  all  branches  dependent  ultimately  for  premisses  and 
verification  on  external  observation,  then  it  is  plain  what  will  be  the  scientific  outcome 
— a  body  of  truths  of  extreme  importance  as  the  most  refined  branch  of  molecular 
physics,  but  no  science  of  living  mind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjectivist  essays  to 
construct,  out  of  data  interiorly  apprehended,  a  doctrine  of  spiritual  activity,  with  com- 
plete detachment  from  all  conditions  and  occasions  foreign  to  consciousness,  then, 
however  trustworthy  his  materials  and  undeniable  his  ideal  sequences,  both  quantita- 
tive precision  and  real  causality  will  be  lacking — those  essentials  of  genuine  science. 
In  neither  case  have  we  a  science  of  mind,  and  a  divorce  is  made  between  facts 
inseparable  in  the  unity  of  Nature. 

asetliod  and  Conditions  of  Fsyoboloffioal  Znqolrjr. 

But  a  compromise  of  convention  equally  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
To  imagine  two  sets  of  phenomena,  having  distinct  laws,  never  coming  into  real  con- 
tact, concomitant  but  without  nexus,  is  inadequate.  Physiologist  and  subjectivist  cannot 
come  to  terms  by  merely  flinging  down  their  contributions  side  by  side.  The  natural 
datum  is,  that  there  is  one  fact,  but  two  ways  of  envisaging  it.  We  can  either  begin 
with  that  which  is  given  in  self-consciousness,  and  feel  and  see  the  self-externalising 
in  muscular  activity,  or  we  can  plant  ourselves  imaginatively  beside  the  outwardly 
revealed  organism,  and  awake  to  consciousness  with  the  physical  irritation  of  such 
organism.  It  is  possible  to  cavil  at  the  term  "  self-observation,"  as  implying  a  partial 
and  contracted  inward  life ;  but,  whatever  the  appropriate  rendering,  full  justice  must 
be  done  to  the  contents  of  subjective  experience.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  self-know- 
ledge, otherwise  there  would  be  no  knowledge  at  all ;  and  the  only  disputable  question 
is,  whether  the  sequences  revealed  in  consciousness  are  adequate  for  their  own  explana- 
tion, whether  science  can  be  got  by  way  of  self-consciousness  alone,  not  whether  we  can 
know  what  we  know  and  know  that  we  know. 

There  are  difficulties  certainly  in  the  process  of  noting  and  collecting  the  contents 

of  consciousness,  but  they  may  easily  be  exaggerated.     Scepticism  with  regard  to  the 

eqnacy  of  memory  will  make  havoc  not  only  with  our  subjective  belief,  but  also  with 
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our  objective  truth,  for  trust  in  memory  is  implied  in  every  variety  of  perception.  In- 
trospection is  of  most  avail  at  the  two  termini  of  mental  life.  For  sensation  wo  have 
no  other  criterion  than  self-consciousness.  Here  knowledge  is  absolute,  but  also,  too, 
least  significant.  Sensation  has  no  value  on  its  own  account,  but  only  as  forming  an 
element  in  a  more  complex  state,  ^.t  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in  our  highly  repre- 
sentative mental  acts,  methods  of  external  research  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way,  and  we 
have  to  fall  back  upon  reflection  and  subjective  analysis.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
even  in  this  most  secluded  laboratory,  the  worth  and  bearing  of  the  products  are  recog- 
nised until  they  take  form  and  shape  in  utterance  and  outward  action.  It  is  doubtful 
if  thought  in  the  strict  sense  is  possible  without  language,  and  language  is  a  psycho- 
physical phenomenon.  So,  too,  the  sentiments,  aesthetic  and  moral,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  before  the  work  of  art,  or  the  unjust  or  heroic  deed.  As  introspection  at 
the  best  is  merely  observation,  it  is  only  to  bo  expected  that,  wherever  an  opening  for 
experiment  is  found,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  obtaining  precise  and  definite  results. 
Such  experimentation  is  either  artificial  or  natural :  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  researches 
now  being  carried  on  in  certain  psycho- physical  laboratories,  where  degrees  of  sensibility, 
the  rapidity  and  duration  of  thought  and  feeling,  are  measured ;  in  the  other  where 
physical  disease  suspends  or  deranges  mental  powers.  In  both  respects  psychology 
has  been  considerably  enriched  of  late,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the  gains 
hereafter  to  be  garnered.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  students  of  Mind  have  been 
so  slow  to  apprehend  the  potency  of  the  experimental  method,  seeing  that  its 
application  to  the  problems  of  the  physical  world  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  modern  compared  with  ancient  scientific  inquiry. 
The  older  equivalent  was  abstract  or  ideal  analysis,  a  method  which  unfortun- 
ately lends  itself  all  too  easily  to  the  service  of  prepossession  and  foregone  con- 
clusion. Experiment  is  humble  too,  and  does  not  despise  small  things — a  quality 
which  is  not  seldom  rewarded  by  unlooked-for  glimpses  into  new  realms  of  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Gralton*s  simple  appeal  to  the  hitherto  incurious,  to  test  their  visualising 
capacity  by  essaying  to  recall  their  morning  breakfast  tables,  suggested  a  line  of  inves- 
tigation that  may  supersede  much  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  reproductive  imaginajtion ; 
as  the  same  inquirer's  acute  analogy  of  the  truncated  image  in  conception  to  the  compo- 
site portrait,  resulting  from  superposed  impressions  of  numerous  visages  on  the  same 
photographic  plate,  may  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  wrangle  of  the  schools  on  the 
vexed  question  of  nominalism  and  conceptualism  ;  while  such  apparent  trifles  as 
recording  the  time  taken  to  respond  to  a  preconcerted  signal  may  go  a  certain  way 
to  settle  the  world-old  puzzle  of  the  freedom  of  will. 

If  we  turn  to  the  other  kind  of  experimentation — Nature's  own  method — we  may 
look  with  hope  to  the  unravelling  of  many  strange  mysteries.  The  abnormal  is  also 
natural ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  dictum  that  the  knowledge  of  contraries  is  one,  we 
should  not  expect  full  enlightenment  on  the  workings  of  the  sane  mind  until  we  had 
perceived  the  operation  of  such  mind  when  released  from  the  vigilant  control  of  the 
will,  and  diverted  from  its  healthy  course  by  excess  or  defect  of  congenial  aliment. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  of  the  first  magnitude  to  stop  with  the  individual 
subject,  as  if  the  nature  of  mind  could  be  made  clear  by  any  prolongation  of  intro- 
spection or  copiousness  of  well-devised  experiments.  An  individualistic  psychology, 
aided  by  all  the  resources  of  the  physical  laboratory  or  clinical  experience,  would  be 
but  a  maimed  and  incomplete  psychology.  Mind  cannot  be  comprehended  without  a 
study  of  its  development,  and  the  development  of  mind  implies  the  action  and  inter- 
action of  minds.  We  realise  at  once  the  difference  between  a  strictly  individualistic 
psychology  and  general  psychology  when  we  compare  animal  with  human  psychology. 
Why  is  there  so  great  a  gulf  between  the  two  ?  What  is  the  specifically  human  in 
the  mind  of  our  own  race  ?  The  bodies  of  brute  and  man  are  fashioned  on  the  same 
plan ;  there  is  no  region  of  the  brain  absolutely  wanting  in  the  highest  brute,  nor 
defect  of  internal  structure.  And  yet  there  are  superadded  powers  that  acquire  ever 
more  importance  as  the  higher  members  of  our  race  are  reached.    The  reason  is  that, 
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as  man  progresses,  the  interior  life  dominates  the  exterior  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
it  has  appeared  self-evident  to  not  a  few  perplexed  students  that  nothing  short  of  a  new 
indwelling  principle  is  competent  to  explain  the  advance.  The  assumption  is  premature ; 
but  it  at  least  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  restrain  the  extravagance  of  another  extreme 
school,  which  seems  to  regard  as  equivalent  physiological  psychology  and  mental 
science.  Because  we  hold  that  mind  as  known  to  us  is  embodied  mind,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  foundations  of  mind  are  to  be  sought  in  the  individuai  organism 
alone.  To  the  more  subtle  phases  of  mind  social  history  is  the  only  key;  and  the 
institutions,  the  spiritual  products,  the  manners  and  customs  of  man  at  various 
stages  of  his  growth  alone  render  intelligible  many  ways  of  thought  and  action  of  the 
civilised  mind.  One  may  not  venture  farther  on  this  path,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
yet  so  indistinctly  recognised,  and  almost  unappreciated  in  accepted  treatises.  That 
it  is  so  unrecognised  is  the  main  reason  why  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  still  in  so  back- 
ward a  condition.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  physiologist  endeavouring  to  annex 
the  whole  territory  of  mental  life ;  on  the  other,  the  logician,  or  a  priori  philosopher, 
formulating  abstract  laws  of  pure  reason ;  both  alike  regardless  of  the  fiict  that  the 
deeper  problems  of  psychology  await  their  solution  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  mankind. 

The  total  resources  at  our  command,  then,  for  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  mind  may  be  thus  sum/marised : 

L  Subjective  observation  and  analysis. 

II.  Artificial  experimentation,  chiefly  by  employing  definite  external  stimuli,  the 
subjective  effects  of  which  are  objectively  noted  and  registered. 

III.  Pathology,  or  a  study  of  bodily  diseases  with  mental  correlations. 

IV.  The  study  of  the  growth  of  mind — 

1.  By  comparing  mental  development  with  the  evolution   of  the  nervous 

structure  throughout  the  animal  kingdom ; 

2.  By  study  of  the  manifestations  of  mentality  in  the  progress  of  man- 

kind from  a  condition  of  barbarism  to  present  civilisation ; 

3.  By  noticing  the  development  of  the  individual    mind   in  the   higher 

races  of  to-day. 

As  regards  the  last  division  much  profitable  work  is  being  done  in  watching  the 
first  signs  of  intelligence  and  the  progress  of  the  earliest  years.  Some  of  the  above 
methods  are  so  very  recent,  either  in  conception  or  in  application,  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  psychology  in  the  next  century  will  be  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
with  which  the  world  has  hitherto  been  content,  and  will  probably  justify  the  confident 
assertion  of  the  late  G.  H.  Lewes  that  "its  constitution  as  a  science*'  has  still  to  be 
effected.  To  any  one,  indeed,  who  has  once  comprehended  what  the  above  methods 
imply  in  their  totality,  the  presentation  of  this  great  department  of  knowledge  in 
our  classical  treatises  must  seem  remarkably  incomplete.  There  is  a  family  likeness 
in  the  orthodox  works,  but  the  resemblance  is  hardly  due  to  the  fixity  of  established 
science.  Bather  is  it  a  sign  that  the  day  of  tradition  is  not  passed,  and  that  it  is  always 
easiest  and  most  convenient  to  follow  in  well-worn  ruts.  Complaint,  however,  is 
easier  than  rectification,  and  in  the  summary  statement  that  follows  there  will  be  no 
pretence  at  presumptuous  innovation.  The  task  before  us  shall  be  conceived  as 
simply  this — ^to  map  out  the  province  of  mental  philosophy,  and  indicate  in  their 
abstraction  what  seem  the  governing  laws  in  each  form  of  mental  manifestation.  We 
may  proceed  in  the  manner  of  the  didactic  chemist,  who  enumerates  and  describes  the 
elements  of  matter,  and  then  proceeds  to  expound  their  composition.  Taking  the 
complex  phenomena  as  they  are  presented  in  subjective  experience,  we  may  accord- 
ingly first  endeavour  to  discover  their  ultimate  and  primary  constituents.  This  is 
usually  known  as  the  enumeration  of  the 
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raoQlties  of  the  Blind. 

It  may  at  once  be  said  that  the  term  '^  faculties  of  the  mind  "  is  far  from  being  a  happy 
one.  It  soggests  far  too  strongly  an  abstract  view  of  the  facts  which  we  haye  already 
condemned,  not  to  say  an  overt  metaphysic.  If  the  term  '*  faculties  "  must  be  employed 
we  should  rather  speak  of  faculties  of  man  or  the  human  organism.  The  concrete 
individual  man  possesses  powers  and  aptitudes,  but  in  no  proper  sense  can  the  like 
be  said  of  mind,  however  that  word  be  understood.  If  we  are  speaking  of  the  subjec- 
tive life,  ''  foiculties  '*  is  an  improper  and  misleading  term  to  describe  either  its  ultimate 
elements  or  its  distinguishable  forms ;  and  there  is  small  gain  in  a  scientific  point  of  view 
in  recounting  the  capacities  and  susceptibilities  of  the  concrete  individual.  For  any 
classification  of  powers  or  capacities  carries  us  no  farther  than  a  grouping  in  different 
ways  of  identical  facts.  Perceiving,  remembering,  thinking,  willing,  are  attributes  of 
conscious  man  it  is  decidedly  useful  to  mark  for  colloquial  purposes,  but  they  are  one  and 
all  complex  processes,  which  are  more  or  less  involved  with  one  another.  To  perceive 
is  also  to  remember,  thought  involves  both,  and  volition  in  the  form  of  attention 
at  least  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  three,  and  in  any  of  its  specialised  forms  im- 
plies intellectual  acts  such  as  the  preceding  terms  imply.  Enumeration  by  faculties  is, 
then,  rather  of  the  nature  of  popular  description  than  scientific  analysis  and  classifi- 
cation, and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  let  the  word 
itself  pass  out  of  psychological  nomenclature.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  statement  of 
the  radically  distinct  processes  concerned  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  implied 
in  our  reaction  upon  the  world  beyond  the  organised  self. 

When  we  endeavour,  then,  to  come  down  to  ultimate  functions,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing apparently  distinct  {Mrocesses : — discrimination,  assimilation,  feeling,  conation. 
Supposing,  that  is,  the  mind  to  be  awakened  to  consciousness  by  some  event  in  the 
outer  world,  the  order  of  proceeding  is  that  a  specific  mode  of  consciousness  occurs, 
termed  quality  of  sensation,  involving  a  distinguishing  of  such  mode  from  other 
modes,  and  identification  with  certain  previous  modes.  Usually  following  hard  on 
such  pyschical  event  is  a  mental  mode  we  style  pleasure  or  pain,  and  it  is  rare  if  there 
does  not  ensue  an  effort  to  keep  the  object  before  consciousness  or  to  be  rid  of  it. 
There  is  a  large  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  three  *  processes  just  indicated 
being  both  irresolvable  and  exhaustive — usually  summarised  as  intellection,  feeling, 
will. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a  little  danger  of  a  relapse  into  the  expiring  "  faculty 
theory'*  unless  we  are  well  on  our  guard.  That  way  of  envisaging  the  constitutents 
of  mind  has  been  found  wanting  by  supposing  separation  where  no  separation  was, 
and  taking  as  elementary  what  were  really  derivative.  We  should  be  still  entangled 
in  these  errors  if  we  imagined  for  a  moment  that  any  mental  state  was  not  really 
compound,  or  that  the  three  phases  were  not  really  a  trinity. 

In  thinking  or  knowing  it  is  plain  enough  that  there  is  exercise  of  will,  although 
possibly  there  may  be  so  little  action  that  the  man  may  be  rooted  to  the  spot ;  and  it 
is  certainly  doubtful  if  any  exercise  of  thought  or  cognition  takes  place  without  a 
ripple  of  that  form  of  consciousness  termed  feeling.  All  that  is  meant  by  the  triple 
arrangement  is  that  consciousness  of  difference  and  resemblance  is  not  comparable 
with  consciousness  of  agreeableuess  and  disagreeableness,  nor  either  with  that  charac- 
teristic phenomenon  we  indicate  by  conation  or  conscious  nisus  or  appetence.  Plea- 
sure and  pain  qua  pleasure  and  pain  are  not  endeavouring ;  and  though  intellection 
in  its  more  developed  forms  implies  effort  and  aim,  as  bare  ideation  there  is  simply 
the  flow  of  association  in  which,  as  far  as  immediate  consciousness  informs  us,  there 
is  nothing  but  unmotived  succession.  Thus  apprehended,  it  is  a  factitious  simplifi- 
cation to  attempt  to  oust  two  or  even  one  of  the  three  terms,  for  each  supplies  a  some- 
thing that  is  not  of  necessity  expressed  in  the  others. 

*  Tlie  two  coj^ition  procci«eit  being  inseparablo  are  treated  as  one. 
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According  to  the  foregoing,  then,  there  are  three  great  regions  of  mental  phenomena, 
departments,  that  is, which  are  characterised  by  the  predominance  of  either  Ideation  or 
Feeling  or  YoLmoN — states  or  operations  where  the  energy  of  the  sensitive  and  intel- 
ligent being  is  nsed  np  in  apprehending  and  comprehending  the  matter  within  its 
ken,  or  is  engrossed  with  its  own  condition,  or  seeks  to  change  its  environment.  And 
for  the  purposes  of  description  this  primary  classification  is  eminently  useful.  Thus 
under  the  head  of  Ideation  we  have  the  primary  facts  of  cognition,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  perception,  and  the  secondary  processes  of  imagination  and  thinking. 
The  second  group  includes  the  innumerable  varieties  of  Feeling,  from  the  pleasures 
and  pains  attendant  on  sense-excitement  to  the  highly  compound  emotions,  which 
imply  numerous  experiences  wherein  elementary  sense-feelings,  perceptions,  and  con- 
ceptions are  blended.  And  in  the  third  (Yolition)  we  have  the  primitive  impulses^ 
deliberative  processes,  choice,  and  resolve.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  facts  may  be  grappled  with.  On  the  contrary,  un- 
less care  be  taken,  a  classification  which  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  classifications  of 
natural  history  may  suggest  an  analogy  that  is  overpowered  by  differences.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  unique  character  of  psychology  as  a  subject-object  science.  We 
have  in  this  science,  not  to  sort  and  compare  so  many  objective  facts,  but  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  self-consciousness  under  the  constant  stimuli  of  external  in- 
fluences. If  the  problem  were  accurately  posited  it  would  run  somewhat  like  this — 
Given  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  organism  in  relation  to  a  physical  and  (in  part)  psychical 
environment,  what  exi)erience8  will  such  organism  of  necessity  undergo  ?  How,  in 
other  words,  does  the  appropriating  and  unifying  real  being  assimilate  and  order  the 
material  supplied  from  without  or  within  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  point  of  view 
is  unrecognised  in  the  conventional  treatment,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  obscured.  For  in- 
stance, although  the  exposition  of  laws  of  association  may  be  deferred  till  the  nature 
of  memory  is  expounded,  and  memory  is  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  intellect,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  inoperative  from  the  first  moments  of  experience; 
and  though  the  phenomena  of  volition  can  be  traced  from  the  simple  forms  in  which 
associative  laws  play  an  important  part,  it  must  not  be  supposed  the  will  itself  is  not 
inherent  in  association.  An  analogy  would  be  that  of  a  tree,  which  puts  forth  its  buds 
and  branches  from  one  same  root  and  stem.  The  tree  is  one,  a  single  living  whole, 
but  its  branches  may  diverge  indefinitely  till  they  assume  the  distinctiveness  which 
is  expressible  in  the  word  **  faculties,"  or  groups  of  mental  manifestations. 

Sensation  and   Veroeptton. 

The  term  universally  accepted  to  express  the  most  elementary  form  of  conscious 
experience  is  sensation.  By  sensation  is  meant  a  subjective  condition  which  has  no 
mental,  but  only  a  physical,  occasion.  The  word  naturally  suggests  a  physical 
occasion  exterior  to  the  body,  in  which  the  senses  or  sense-organs  are  concerned,  but 
as  the  complication  of  the  physical  process  is  here  of  secondary  importance,  the 
original  reference  has  ceased  to  be  among  the  essential  marks,  and  the  scientific 
psychologist  only  retains  in  the  definition  originality  and  simplicity.  Upon  this, 
however,  two  observations  must  be  made.  A  term  is  undoubtedly  required  to  indicate 
the  simplest  form  of  conscious  experience,  but  the  primitiveness  of  experience  is  not 
identical  with  actual  irreducibility.  The  circumstance  that  assiduous  attention  can 
effect  analysis  of  much  that  to  the  untrained  mind  is  irreducible  suggests  that  the 
purity  of  sensation  is  relative  and  provisional,  ideal  not  real,  even  if  the  boundary 
between  the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  be  considered  to  be  no  rigid  one.  And, 
further,  when  we  claim  primitiveness  for  any-  psychical  phenomenon,  the  whole 
contribution  of  organised  aptitude  is  tacitly  abstracted.  A  truly  original  mental 
phenomenon  passes  the  limits  of  imagination,  because  it  passes  the  boundaries  of  all 
knowledge.  The  material  and  forms  of  consciousness  are  indivisible.  This  implies 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  strictly  passive  sensation  ;  the  organism,  when  affected 
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along  certain  sensuoas  paths,  reacts  with  its  connate  aptitudes,  and  experiences  no 
*'  sensation  "  till  it  has  found  a  place  for  it  ia  the  spiritual  fabric. 

Philosophical  psychologists  term  the  nltimate  of  actual  experience  a  totiim  objec- 
Ovum,  and  hold  that  the  method  of  analysis  of  a  presented  whole  more  truly  describes 
the  course  of  development  than  a  process  of  gradual  synthesis  which,  starting  from 
certain  sensations,  reaches  the  whole  of  perception.  We  cannot  properly  speak  of 
knowledge  where  no  object  is  presented.  This  presentation  of  objects  is  termed 
perception,  and  is  accordingly  the  first  clear  act  of  consciousness.  We  are  so  far 
removed  from  the  mere  animal  or  infant  mental  state  that  we  find  it  hard  to 
conceive  a  condition  in  which  subject-object  is  not  explicit.  Our  vaguest  sensations 
as  known  are  at  least  referred  to  our  physical  organism,  although  the  place  of  refer- 
ence may  be  vague  in  the  exirreme.  At  any  rate,  the  condition  is  never  known  as 
mere  sensation;  it  is  an  affection  of  foot  or  head  or  stomach;  in  other  words,  the 
particularising  of  sensation  implies  a  place  in  an  external  world. 

The  percept  is  the  first  mental  fact  or  actuality,  whose  analysis  jdelds  the 
sensations  proper.  The  specification  and  classification  of  the  ultimately  distinguish- 
able varieties  of  these  are  determined  by  different  interests — the  arrangement  best 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  psychologist  being  that  which  keeps  in  view  the  knowledge- 
reference  of  sensation.  An  arrangement  in  strict  relation  to  the  graded  objectivity  of 
the  percept  yields  the  following  results.  The  most  external  sense  is  unquestionably 
sight.  That  the  objectivity  of  this  sense  was  in  its  origin  due  to  its  close  alliance  with 
toach  is  no  doubt  true,  but  its  independence  has  long  been  fully  assured,  and  there  is 
to  the  seeing  man  no  greater  hint  of  objectivity  than  points  of  light.  No  normal  human 
being  imagines  colours  to  be  in  his  eyes — colours  are  coloured  objects,  things  which 
the  unscientific  imagine  even  to  have  an  existence  independent  of  our  percipiency. 
The  objectivity  is  somewhat  less  of  the  tactile  sense.  Supposing  the  body  to  be  per- 
fectly quiescent,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  pressure  from  subjective 
affections  of  the  cutaneous  surface ;  but  a  very  slight  degree  of  active  resistance  suffices 
to  convince  the  mind  that  there  is  an  extra-corporeal  object  present.  Accordingly, 
there  is  no  surer  test  of  material  reality  than  pressure  on  the  skin  intensified  by  the 
reaction  of  our  own  organism.  We  rank  pressure,  then,  next  to  colour  as  a  knowledge- 
giving  sensation.  It  is  not  in  their  own  right,  but  only  in  virtue  of  association  with 
visual  and  tactile  sensations,  that  sounds  acquire  their  objectivity  ;  for  the  auditory 
sense  is  the  purest  example  of  intensive  sense-consciousness,  forming,  indeed,  our  best 
medium  for  realising  the  idea  of  time.  But  the  intellectuality  of  this  sense  is  con- 
siderable in  virtue  of  the  clearness  of  impression,  with  its  innumerable  and  fine 
degrees.  The  list  of  sensibilities  is  completed  by  odours  and  tastes,  temperature, 
and  that  mass  of  general  sensibility  which  enters  largely  into  our  emotional  tone, 
but  is  80  subjective  that  we  never  think  of  extending  it  beyond  the  body — the  organic 
or  systemic  sensations. 

In  this  summary  of  the  elements  of  consciousness,  conceived  as  matter  to  be 
worked  up  by  experience  through  the  forms  of  apprehension,  there  is  one  factor 
which  has  been  implicitly  included,  but  not  explicitly  alluded  to — a  kind  of  sensi- 
bility never  normally  found  isolated,  and  with  so  undefined  a  quality  that  its  place  in  the 
system  is  still  in  dispute — the  sensation  of  sensuous  activity,  in  the  twofold  form  of  efifort 
and  motility.  Whatever  be  its  precise  physiological  character,  this  psychological 
factor  is  of  capital  importance,  for  it  is  through  effort  joined  with  touch  that  we 
obtain  the  idea  of  resistance — that  characteristic  property  of  the  external  world ;  while 
motility  combined  with  sight  or  touch  forms  the  main  ingredient  in  our  notion  of 
extension. 

The  course  of  description  of  the  mental  life  properly  follows  the  course  of  experience. 
Our  mental  ideas  begin  with  being  object-ideas,  and  pass  by  stages  into  subject -ideas. 
It  is  not  that  the  growing  child  struggles,  as  it  were,  to  get  out  of  itself,  and  find 
itself  in  an  extraneous  world,  then  bit  by  bit  takes  this  extraneous  world  into 
itself.     A    toiwn  objedivum  seemingly  in   real   space  and  real   time  is    the  naive 
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supposition  of  primitive  mind.  Gradnally  the  more  constant  items  of  sense-experienoe 
are  segregated  from  the  more  fluctuating.  The  systemic  sensations  that  are 
always  with  us  in  greater  or  less  intensity  form  the  nucleus  of  our  self;  and 
the  world  comes  to  be  parted  into  our  own  body  and  the  complex  of  non-cor- 
poreal objects.  Among  those  objects,  again,  we  come  to  regard  some  as  more  essential 
than  others,  on  the  ground  of  greater  relative  persistency ;  and  a  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  "  feelings  of  innervation ''  and  motility — 
the  conscions  fact  corresponding  to  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  external  world — 
are  never  quite  wanting.  The  properties  constantly  conjoined  with  these,  such  as 
colour,  appear  hardly  less  necessary  constituents  of  the  real  world,  whereas  tones, 
odours,  and  savours  come  to  be  conceived  as  rather  accidents  dependent  on  more 
fundamental  attributes.  • 

For  an  explanation  of  the  foundation  of  these  percepts  we  require  two  pre-conditions 
— ^an  extra-organic  reality  and  fixed  forms  of  individual  apprehension — two  factors 
which  doubtless  stand  in  no  accidental  relation  to  each  other.  The  external  factor 
must  be  posited,  because  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Ego  for  furnishing  the  matter  of 
sensation,  save  in  the  dubious  case  of  muscularity,  or  that  phase  of  sensibility  which 
accompanies  the  act  of  will.  But  it  is  the  speciality  of  this  mode  of  sensibility  that  it 
is  qualitatively  homogeneous,  and  that  it  is  competent  to  nothing  further  than  the 
bare  form  of  object  in  general — extension  and  impenetrability.  What  it  is  that  resists, 
what  it  is  that  occupies  space,  is  just  the  content  of  the  known  world,  is  just  that 
which  we  have  had  no  hand  in  making.  In  other  words,  the  human  mind  has  no 
creative  power ;  its  function  is  receptive  and  appropriative.  Along  with  laws  of  an 
object  world  there  are  laws  of  the  subject  world,  and  we  can  only  realise,  imagine,  and 
interpret  in  accordance  with  the  fixed  subjective  conditions.  If  we  construe  external 
reality  as  material,  we  have  the  brain  with  its  sub-,  super-,  and  co-ordinate  centres ;  if  as 
spiritual,  we  have  the  ideal  forms  of  apprehending  and  thinking.  What  relation  the 
outer  reality  has  to  the  internal  phenomena  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
Whether  the  stimuli  affecting  the  sense-organs  and  nerves  are  *'  translated "  or 
''transformed"  into  the  internal  phenomena,  or  are  merely  the  occasions  for  an 
entirely  heterogeneous  phenomenon,  is  matter  of  speculation. 

Ideation  and  Zmarination. 

Sense-objects  or  percepts  occupy  the  field  of  consciousness  so  long  as  the  organism  is 
affected  by  extraneous  influences.  When  these  excitants  are  withdrawn  the  mental 
phenomenon  does  not  at  once  disappear,  and  under  certain  circumstances  its  like  may 
be  presented  after  a  considerable  interval  in  a  fainter  form  without  the  renewal  of  the 
external  stimulus.  These  derivatives  of  perception  are  ideas  or  i/mages.  The  after- 
percept  needs  no  explanation,  but  the  idea  or  image  can  only  be  explained  as  the  sub- 
jective concomitant  of  cerebral  changes  identical  with  those  which  obtained  on  the 
previous  occasion,  when  the  centres  were  rendered  active  by  the  stimulation  of  afferent 
nerves.  The  temptation  is  great  to  conceive  each  precept  to  leave  behind  it  an  ectype, 
as  it  were,  in  the  sensitive  centre,  which  can  be  inwardly  revealed  in  periods  of  special 
excitement.  The  sensorium  would  in  that  way  resemble  a  complex  of  innumerable 
photographic  plates,  each  of  which  preserved  its  spectral  negative  more  or  less  distinct. 
Whatever  supposition  be  made,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  actual  fact  is  enormoos, 
for  if  the  image  be  on  every  occasion  a  new  creation,  why  the  phantom  should  resemble 
so  closely  the  defunct  object  as  even  at  times  to  be  mistaken  for  it  is  by  no  means 
clear.  Indeed,  when  we  try  to  penetrate  into  the  laboratory  of  mind  we  usually  find 
ourselves  in  no  little  bewilderment,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  analogies  fail  us. 
We  have  nothing  parallel  in  objective  Nature  to  the  fact  of  mental  reproduction,  for 
reproduction  implies  recognition  or  self- perception  of  the  identity  of  the  new  appear- 
ance with  the  old.  The  image  is  not  a  "  copy,"  since  that  would  involve  the  temporary 
co-existence  of  the  percept  and  the  image,  for  if  the  ^  copy  "  is  taken  in  the  absence  of 
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the  original  we  have  only  a  restatement  of  the  fact  to  be  explained.  Either  the  image 
is  the  percept  itself,  or  it  is  a  totally  new  creation — and  it  is  as  well  that  this  altema- 
tive  shonld  be  plainly  seen. 

We  are  not  helped,  bnt  rather  hindered,  by  the  phenomenon  commonly  styled 
**  imagination,"  the  case,  namely,  where  we  of  set  purpose  fashion  mental  objects 
which  deriate  from  reality,  or  form  mental  pictures  to  realise  verbal  descriptions. 
Neither  of  these  processes  resembles  the  primitive  image-forming  power.  Their  very 
arbitrariness  divides  them  by  a  chasm  from  the  reproductive  imagination.  It  is  the 
essence  of  this  latter  process  that  it  is  automatic,  and  voluntary  effort  only  disturbs 
the  operation.  The  way  to  cultivate  the  image-forming  power  is  to  intensify  the  act 
of  perception — to  look  long,  steadily,  and  frequently — then,  when  the  cue  is  supplied, 
the  .image  will  by  an  unconscious  mechanism  start  before  the  mental  eye  with 
definite  and  clear  outline  and  characters. 

The  total  abstraction  of  will  is,  however,  rare  in  the  waking  hours,  and  if  we  would 
survey  the  theatre  of  mind  in  its  completely  automatic  form,  we  must  consider  the 
dream.  In  the  dream  we  have  presentations,  re-presentations,  feelings,  perceptions, 
images,  emotions.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  image-forming  power  is  funda- 
mental and  necessary,  for  sensations  per  se  are  not  presented ;  but  merely  subcon- 
sciously contribute  to  the  formation  of  images.  Further,  there  is  no  distinction  drawn 
in  the  dream'state  between  the  percept  and  the  image — ^the  ideal  objects  obtruded 
through  processes  of  mental  association,  or  on  the  occasion  of  external  physical 
stimulus,  are  alike  presentative,  alike  real  to  the  spectator  and  actor.  What  is  the 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  P  That  presentations,  or  concrete  pictures,  are  the  mind's 
primitive  and  inevitable  content,  and  that  percept  and  idea  are  one  and  the  same. 
Space  and  time,  too,  it  may  be  parenthetically  remarked,  have  the  same  quality  in  the 
dream  as  in  the  waking  state,  although  the  objects  are  not  external  either  to  the 
cognizer  or  to  one  another,  and  an  eternity  may  be  supposed  to  elapse  in  an  in- 
definitely small  fragment  of  a  second.  New  presentations  are  never  wholly  new, 
but  for  the  most  part  re-presentations,  with  certain  parts  abbreviated  or  enlarged. 
As,  then,  before  we  came  to  see  that  it  is  erroneous  to  regard  sensation  and  perception 
as  chronologically  first  and  second,  so,  too,  in  respect  of  the  percept  and  the  image. 
What  resily  happens  is — on  the  stimulation  of  sense  the  mind  proceeds  to  construct 
a  mental  object,  which,  when  referred  to  the  sentient  self,  is  reduced  to  sensations, 
referred  to  the  cognitive  self  is  termed  presentation  or  percept.  But  the  percept  in 
being  known  as  this  or  that  implies  the  presence  of  an  image  that  is  more  or  less 
familiar. 

The  consciousness  of  familiarity  as  regards  images  is  what  we  term  memory,  and 
we  most  now  briefly  consider  its  special  laws. 


For  memory  full  and  complete  we  need  the  following  : — Reproduction  of  images, 
recognition  of  percepts,  assignment  of  the  recognised  images  to  a  scheme  of  our 
private  history.  This  last  condition  presupposes  that  we  have  a  tableau  of  important 
facts  in  our  personal  history  suspended  in  the  background  of  consciousness,  in  which 
the  parts  occupy  positions  in  a  successive  line.  We  are  said  to  remember  when  we 
assign  the  particular  idea  to  its  place  in  this  succession. 

As  regards  the  primary  fact  of  reproduction,  the  most  general  condition  is  the  degree 
of  attention  when  the  impression  was  first  received.  This  may  have  been  due  either 
to  the  fascination  of  the  object,  or  to  the  amount  of  effort  expended  by  the  attending 
individuaL  The  former  undoubtedly  is  more  potent,  as  homely  maxims  and  psddago- 
gical  precepts  testify.  But  an  impression  must  make  a  rare  mark  in  consciousness 
indeed  to  form  an  abiding  fact  in  our  mental  life  if  it  is  unique  or  isolated ;  ordinarily, 
it  is  found  that  an  idea  needs  many  supports  to  retain  its  place  in  the  mental  fabric. 
These  special  conditions  of  retention  and  reproduction,  styled  the  Laws  of  Association, 
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have  received  a  large  amount  of  consideration,  and  are  usually  regarded  as  among  tbe 
most  certain  parts  of  psychological  science.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  remem- 
bering  an  idea  we  can  usually  detect  some  connection  between  it  and  another  at  the 
moment  or  just  previously  in  consciousness,  and,  when  we  are  anxious  to  recollect,  we 
cast  about  for  some  bond  of  relation,  proceeding  on  what  we  deem  likely  tracks,  in  the 
hope  of  striking  on  the  old  idea.  This  is  all  undeniable,  but  when  we  ask  what  pre- 
cisely is  the  nature  of  the  connecting  bond,  divers  answers  are  given.  Orthodox  psycho- 
logy enounces  two  general  laws,  termed  contiguity  and  similarity,  co-equal,  though  not 
self-dependent.  The  former  asserts  that  our  ideas  are  linked  together  by  time — thai 
impressions  and  ideas,  or  images  consciously  apprehended  in  close  proximity  of  time^ 
naturally  adhere,  so  that,  if  on  a  future  occasion  the  impression  is  repeated  or  the 
image  recurs,  the  previously  co-adjacent  thought  or  image  has  a  chance  or  probability 
of  appearing  before  the  mental  view.  According  to  the  other  law,  resembling  ideaa 
tend  to  recall  one  another,  t.e.,  if  the  resemblance  overpower  the  diversity.  But  the 
two  cases  are  not  as  dissimilar  as  they  appear  on  the  surface,  since  even  when  the 
contiguous  ideas  are  wholly  unlike,  for  successful  recall  it  is  necessary  that  the 
reviving  idea  should  be  identiiied  with  its  predecessor.  Thus,  in  remembering  a 
person  by  his  name,  if  the  name  itself  were  not  felt  to  be  the  same  name  as  that  which 
was  previously  uttered  or  written,  the  image  of  the  person  could  not  reappear.  E 
converao,  on  perceiving  a  resemblance,  as,  say,  in  recalling  the  image  of  an  absent 
person  from  the  *^  counterfeit  presentment "  of  a  photograph,  if  the  original  study  of 
the  actual  person  had  been  so  hastily  performed  that  the  parts  of  the  face  did  not 
form  a  living  whole,  the  resemblance  might  haunt  us  with  the  sense  of  familiarity^ 
yet  we  should  be  unable  to  summon  before  our  mind  the  absent  friend.  The  inworking 
of  these  principles  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  fusion  or  inclusion  in  some 
higher  unity.  Thus  similarity  has  been  discharged  as  a  principle  of  association  on  the 
following  plea.  Recognition  is  not  association,  although  it  is  an  aspect  of  memory. 
Take  a  glaring  instance  like  that  of  the  portrait  and  the  original.  The  portrait 
reminds  us  of  the  real  object,  but  the  portrait  and  the  object  have  never  been  together 
before — what  have  co-existed  have  been  the  parts  of  the  original  presentation.  These 
were  associated  by  being  presented  simultaneously,  or  in  close  temporal  succession. 
Now,  what  happens  when  we  see  the  portrait  is  that  an  impression  is  repeated,  viz., 
certain  identical  visual  sensations,  but  the  image  of  the  absent  person  is  suggested  in 
consequence  of  the  adherence  of  the  other  parts  of  the  features,  dress,  &c.,  to  the 
common  element.  In  other  words,  resemblance  is  a  condition  of  revival  because  it  is  a 
condition  of  reinstatement,  but  it  is  not  a  case  of  association.  On  the  other  hand» 
contiguity  as  mere  contiguity  is  no  principle  of  association.  For  why  should  ideas 
stick  together  simply  because  they  have  occurred  near  one  another  in  time  P  What 
matter  whether  the  interval  is  a  fraction  of  a  second  or  fifty  years  ?  Time  as  time 
is  discrete,  and  possesses  no  cementing  quality.  Accordingly,  if  there  is  only  asso- 
ciation, viz.,  of  the  unlike,  the  condition  of  the  association  must  be  sought  in  some- 
thing else  than  mere  temporal  proximity.  Spiritually  this  has  been  attempted  to  be 
explained  by  asserting  for  our  mental  life  a  natural  articulation,  which  lapse  of  time  may 
render  obscure,  but  cannot  destroy.  Our  mental  life  is  continuity  of  impressiona 
and  feelings — it  is  an  unbroken  whole  from  first  to  last — and  why  only  some  parte 
are  remembered  and  not  others  is  that  the  intensity  is  so  variable,  owing  to  the  degree 
of  attention  given  to  the  ideas  when  actual.  But  if  the  intensity  which  now  effects 
the  rise  of  ideas  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness  can  be  irradiated  into  adjacent 
areas  of  past  experience,  large  areas  that  have  remained,  perhaps  for  a  long  time, 
sub-conscious,  can  be  elevated  above  zero  point — be  remembered.  It  is  not  con- 
tiguity that  has  to  be  explained,  accordingly,  for  the  contiguity  is  an  ultimate  fact,  but 
the  conditions  of  intensifying.  This  account  is  highly  plausible,  and,  if  it  can  be 
rendered  intelligible  by  the  needed  physical  supplement,  may  pass  for  a  very  pro- 
bable hypothesis.  Surely  the  physiological  mechanism  here  is  of  prime  importance. 
There  is  no  continuity  of  mental  life  apart  from  the  continuity  of  nervous  functions^ 
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and  the  existence  of  a  sub-coneoious  realm  is  rendered  doubly  assured  by  the  physical 
body,  persistent  through  all  fleeting  mental  states.  But  how  comes  it  now  that  our 
various  ideas  are  referred  to  a  certain  portion  of  our  personal  history,  and  why  is  it  that 
we  are  not  always  confounding  the  epochs  and  dislocating  the  arrangement  ?  Perhaps 
we  are,  more  often  than  we  suspect.  Fortunately,  however,  we  have  many  external 
aids  to  correct  localisation  of  our  experience — marks  in  natural  phenomena  and  in  the 
testimony  of  our  fellows.  For  this  is  certain,  that  memory  is  far  from  being  self- 
supporting,  and  that  it  grows  in  accuracy,  both  in  depth  and  breadth,  in  proportion  as 
the  external  connections  are  increased.  The  intense  privacy  of  memory  is  a  delusion. 
A  physical  explanation  is  at  hand  to  render  this  clear.  The  recognition  of  ideas  can 
be  referred  to  recurring  physical  conditions — re-agitation  of  the  same  cells  or  nervous 
areas — ^but  nerve  structure  and  phenomena  know  nothing  of  time,  which  is  wholly 
subjective  and  ideal.  There  is  no  organ  of  time.  It  is  a  way  or  form  in  which  we 
order  our  presentations.  Accordingly,  nothing  is  so  variable  as  between  individual 
and  individual ;  and  in  localising  the  various  incidents  of  our  life  we  draw  innumerable 
inferences  from  the  slenderest  data. 

Tliouffbt* 

The  formation  of  concrete  wholes  or  mental  pictures  is  the  first  act  of  apperceptive 
consciousness.  It  implies  at  once  discrimination  and  assimilation,  analysis  and  classi- 
fication. The  act  is  so  little  voluntary  that  we  deem  the  object  of  sense  given  to  us, 
and  not  constructed  by  our  own  inherently  formative  power.  But  such  experience  falls 
short  of  the  full  reach  of  cognitive  intelligence  as  possessed  by  man.  Doubtless  in  the 
process  of  mental  evolution  there  was  no  sudden  leap,  but  to  us,  comparing  mind  as 
represented  by  civilised  man  and  even  the  highest  of  the  brutes,  there  seems  a  chasm 
almost  impossible  to  bridge  by  conjecture.  To  perceive  the  one  in  the  many,  as  the 
philosopher  expresses  it,  to  intnite  the  type  though  never  realised  in  Nature — ^this  has 
been  ever  r^arded  as  the  high  feat  of  human  reason.  The  animal  knows,  but  man 
alone  has  science.  The  animal  distinguishes,  the  animal  recognises,  but  the  animal 
has  no  conception  of  genus  and  species,  neither  thinks  nor  generalises.  The  animal 
infers,  but  cannot  syllogise.  The  animal,  we  may  well  suppose,  can  get  as  far  as 
forming  a  general  image,  meaning  by  that  a  mental  representation  which  corresponds 
to  the  act  of  recognition  of  a  member  of  a  group  of  closely  resembling  objects.  The 
representation  of  a  number  of  common  properties  embedded  in  unlike  properties  must 
leave  a  trace  which  answers  to  a  particular  picture  in  which  the  invariable  element 
stands  out  prominently  with  a  hazy  and  undefined  outline.  In  all  probability,  how- 
ever, this  class-image  has  to  be  always  renewed  by  sense-suggestion,  in  the  absence 
of  which  it  is  incapable  of  recall. 

But  here  is  the  advantage  of  the  civilised  man.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  object, 
without  even  having  recourse  to  an  act  of  imagination,  the  man  can  think  the  class  of 
objects  apart  from  any  presented  or  represented  specimen  of  the  class.  This  remark- 
able power  is  termed  conception.  The  concept  is  not  an  image  at  all,  however 
generical  or  typical ;  it  is  an  ens  ratianis — the  product  of  an  act  of  comparison  and 
attention,  by  which  certain  common  qualities  of  a  number  of  percepts  or  images  are 
grouped  by  the  mind,  and  all  other  differentiating  qualities  ignored.  The  nearest 
approach  to  its  realisation  is  the  general  image,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  general  image  is 
still  concrete,  whereas  the  true  concept  is  abstract,  there  is  a  gulf  between  the  two. 
In  the  concept,  then,  we  seem  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  physical  world,  and 
leave  psychophysics  behind.  But  it  is  not  so,  for,  though  itself  unpicturable,  it  derives 
all  its  significance  from  percepts  and  images.  Further,  it  is  incapable  of  being  sustained 
in  the  mind  until  it  has  received  a  sense-adjunct,  which  serves  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  group  of  attributes.  This  sense-adjunct  is  the  spoken  or  written  word,  whose 
•alliance  is  so  close,  and  whose  office  is  so  indispensable,  that  it  may  even  exceed  its 
imnction,  and  be  substituted  for  the  thought  itself.  The  origin  of  language  is  rendered 
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unintelligible,  however,  if  we  look  upon  it  as  an  arbitrary  construction,  as  an  intentional 
symbolism,  for  such  intention  would  imply  a  degree  of  intellectual  development  which 
would  itself  require  the  use  of  language  to  effect — and  not  rather  as  a  natural  expres- 
sion, an  embodiment  of  mental  states  primarily  emotional,  secondarily  intellectnsJ. 

Words,  from  being  at  first  mere  instinctive  expressions  or  semi-conscious  imitation,, 
with  a  close  relationship  to  physical  objects  and  movements,  gradually  lose  their  con- 
creteness,  and  become  the  rounded  pebbles  or  conventional  counters,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  speech  of  the  civilised  to-day.  The  more  purely  conventional  or  symbolical,  the 
better  for  purposes  of  general  thought,  for  the  attention  is  not  distracted  from  the 
conception  to  the  sign. 

In  tracing  the  thought-process  two  stages  are  to  be  noted.  The  first  is  the  transr* 
tion  stage  from  sensuous  apprehension.  The  raw  material  of  sense  has  been  worked 
up  into  objects — ^presentative  percepts,  representative  images.  These  now  become  in 
their  turn  raw  material,  and  the  mind  proceeds  to  construct  ideal  objects  by  seizing 
upon  the  common  elements  of  these  concrete  wholes,  detaching  the  same  and  con- 
structing  notions.  The  synthesis  of  sensation  which  constitutes  the  thing,  orange,  is 
succeeded  by  a  higher  synthesis  in  which  the  properties  possessed  in  common  by  a 
number  of  objects  is  styled  orange,  a  process  of  synthetic  elaboration  which  does  not 
stop  there,  but  is  followed  by  further  acts  of  comparison  and  separation  of  resem- 
blances, until  at  last  the  highest  classes  are  reached.  Thinking,  accordingly,  is 
obliteration  of  differences,  generalisation  of  agreements. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  knowledge,  as  has  often  been  observed,  is  classification ;. 
but  in  the  process  of  elaborating  experience,  which  is  in  truth  no  other  than  progres- 
sive classification,  the  one  same  process  may  assume  different  aspects.  Conception, 
judgment,  and  reasoning  are  terms  employed  by  logicians  to  describe  thinking  in  its 
various  aspects.  Judgment  is  nothing  but  comparison — the  agreement  of  two  objects 
is  noted  and  explicitly  enounced  in  the  verbal  form  of  a  proposition.  Often  enough^ 
however,  the  comparison  cannot  be  made  directly,  and  the  objects  must  severally  be 
compared  with  a  common  third,  when  a  judgment  of  comparison  is  enounced  as  con- 
clusion from  premisses.  Now,  conception,  or  the  sum  of  the  characters  of  the  class, 
presupposes  direct  and  indirect  comparisons,  or  judgments  and  ratiocinations.  This 
real  state  of  the  case  is  disguised  in  logical  treatment,  where  what  should  be  the  end 
is  placed  at  the  beginning — the  judgment  being  treated  as  a  comparison  of  concepts^ 
and  reasoning  as  the  act  of  comparison  of  judgments.  If  the  question  be  put,  how- 
ever, In  what  way  are  the  concepts  themselves  arrived  at  which  are  manipulated  in 
these  relating  processes  P — the  answer  can  only  be.  By  the  aid  of  the  processes  of  in- 
ference, direct  or  indirect.  It  is  not  the  task  of  the  logician,  however,  to  describe  how 
we  come  by  our  knowledge — his  office  is  to  test  it  when  found — and  therefore  he  is  apt 
to  take  what  is  simplest  in  result  as  earliest  in  experience.  The  analysis  of  ready- 
made  knowledge  does  not  reveal  the  chronologically  prior — ^this  is  only  attainable  by 
watching  the  evolution  of  consciousness. 

The  rational  function  may  be  characterised  as  an  effort  to  comprehetid,  as  that  of 
the  sensitive  function  to  apprehend,  the  world.  The  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Nature 
is  only  another  expression  for  the  same  fact.  Law  means  a  uniformity  of  action,  and 
the  simplification  or  resolution  of  uniformities  is  the  only  meaning  of  scientific  com- 
prehension. The  processes  of  logic  as  theory  of  knowledge  have  this  in  view ;  and 
analogy,  generalisation,  induction,  deduction,  are  so  many  phases  of  intellectual 
exertion,  with  the  one  end  of  co-ordinating  knowledge.  There  is  no  difference  in 
principle  between  induction  and  generalisation,  and  analogy  is  a  loose  species  of 
induction.  Thus  analogy  is  an  inference  from  superficial  resemblance,  where  nothing 
s  known  of  the  more  intimate  nature  of  the  objects.  Induction  proper,  however, 
infers  only  where  there  is  a  presumption  of  necessary  connection.  In  analogy 
mere  number  of  properties,  possessed  in  common  by  certain  objects,  is  the  ground 
taken  for  inferring  the  existence  of  a  further  property  known  only  to  be  possessed 
by  one  of  them.     If,  however,  by  experimental  methods  we  discover  dependence  of  the 
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property  in  qaestion  upon  other  properties  found  in  each  case,  the  inference  is  no 
longer  simply  aualogical,  but  inductive,  and  the  argument  applied  to  all  similar  cases 
becomes  a  generalisation.  In  deduction  we  do  not  need  to  appeal  to  either  observation 
or  experiment ;  we  have  the  law  already  within  our  mental  grasp,  and  we  have  only 
to  apply  it  to  fresh  cases  as  they  occur.  The  process,  however,  by  which  we  arrive 
at  a  general  truth,  and  that  by  which  we  apply  such  truth  when  arrived  at  to  fresh 
instances,  is  not  as  opposed  as  appears  at  first  sight — for  every  real  law,  till  based 
on  experience,  is  an  assumed  universality,  which  acquires  more  commanding  certainty 
with  every  application  of  it  to  yet  unnoticed  instances. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  elucidation  of  that  side  of  consciousness 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  word  "  knowledge."  What  we  mean  by  knowing,  and  how 
we  come  to  know,  is  in  brief  the  content  of  the  theory  of  presentation  and  representation. 
But  our  cognitive  consciousness  happens  to  be  involved  with  quite  other  orders  of 
spiritual  phenomena,  viz.,  pleasurable  and  dis pleasurable  feelings,  passions,  desires, 
and  efforts.  We  have  thus  far  suppressed  all  reference  to  these  emotional  and  volun- 
tary experiences,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  absent  even  from  the  crudest 
form  of  the  presentative  life.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  connection  of  feeling  and 
sensation  that,  in  common  parlance,  we  are  apt  to  use  the  terms  interchangeably,  or 
describe,  with  certain  psychologists,  sensation  as  the  emotional  aspect  of  what  on  the 
cognitive  side  is  perception.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  rejecting  these 
versions,  and  regarding  feeling  as  no  part  of  the  presentation  or  representation,  but 
something  supervening  where  the  presentations  attain  a  certain  degree  of  intensity. 
It  is  only  under  certain  circumstances  that  a  presentation  comes  to  possess  an  emotional 
tone— a  tone  which  is  apt  to  be  lost  when  the  presentation  is  unusually  prolonged. 

reelinffa 

The  natural  classification  of  feelings  is  based  on  the  degree  of  representativeness 
of  the  underlying  cognitive  fact.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  accordingly,  will  be  ^ 
ranged  those  simple  forms  of  pleasure  and  pain  which,  on  account  of  their  arising  in 
connection  with  the  simplest  presentations,  we  are  wont  to  term  "  corporeal.*'  Such 
are  the  feelings  accompanying  the  exercise  of  the  "  chemical "  senses  of  smell  and  taste, 
the  relish  and  disgust  connected  with  alimentation,  and  the  child's  delight  in  loud 
soands  and  brilliant  colours.  There  is  a  higher  grade  of  feeling  where  the  feeling 
attaches  itself  to  perception,  implying  a  certain  compared  relation,  as  in  the  pleasures 
of  harmony  and  pains  of  discord  in  music  and  the  contrast  of  colours.  Emotions  are 
states  in  which  pleasure  and  pain  emerge  on  the  presentation  or  representation  of 
objects  that  call  up  by  association  experiences  in  idea  which  the  individual  or  the 
individual's  ancestors  have  undergone.  In  some  cases  the  associated  ideas  can  be 
clearly  distinguished,  but  more  frequently  there  is  an  inextricable  mass  of  representa- 
tions defying  analysis,  giving  a  vague  and  obscure  character  to  the  resultant  state. 
But  the  representative  element  can  gain  ever  more  at  the  expense  of  the  presentative, 
until  finally  we  only  with  effort  detect  the  presentative  element  at  all.  When  the 
feeling  attaches  to  these  abstract  cognitions  the  emotional  state  is  termed  sentiment. 
Thos  we  have  the  sentiment  of  truth,  the  sentiment  of  justice,  of  patriotism,  of  duty. 

It  is  clear  from  this  brief  resume  that  feeling  is  no  independent  element  of  mind  as 
presentation  is.  Without  presentation  or  representation,  perception  or  idea,  there 
were  no  feeling — ^it  is,  in  the  logician's  language,  an  "  inseparable  accident "  of  other 
mental  facts.  Hence  the  tendency  to  confase  it  with  presentation  itself  is  intelligible. 
Again,  not  being  presentation  or  representation,  it  possesses  no  quality — the  adjectives 
"  refined,"  "good,"  "  elevated,"  and  the  like  have  properly  reference  to  the  presentations 
or  re-presentations  with  which  the  feelings  are  blended.  In  proportion  as  a  sensation 
is  more  ideal  do  we  regard  the  sense-feeling  as  superior  in  refinement ;  thus  the  pleasures 
of  vision  rank  in  estimation  above  those  of  taste.  The  like  applies  to  the  typical 
emotions,  refinement  and  elevation  here  having  regard  to  the  element  of  ideality  in  the 
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complex  state.  Bat  the  climax  is  reached  in  those  re-representative  states  where 
every  vestige  of  personal  reference  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  pleasure  attaches  to 
an  object  of  the  pure  intellect.  We  have  in  the  aesthetic  emotions  an  exemplification 
of  the  progressive  refinement  (so-called)  of  feeling,  for  these  feelings  range  from  pnre 
sensnous  feeling  to  the  admiration  of  the  beaatiful  in  haman  character. 

The  main  difficulty  in  elucidating  emotion  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  major  part  is 
due  to  historic  antecedents  registered  in  the  sasceptible  organisms,  and  but  little  to 
individual  acqnisition.  No  experience  of  the  individual  can  account  for  the  strength 
or  the  direction  of  feeling.  If  any  one  should  be  found  to  doubt  the  cumulative  and  per- 
manent effect  of  racial  influences,  he  has  only  to  attempt  to  explain  without  such  refer- 
ence any  of  the  more  pronounced  passions  and  affections.  One  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  that  so  little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  in  this  department  of  psychology, 
owing  to  the  excessive  reliance  on  the  introspective  method,  a  method  which  leads  no 
further  than  to  description. 

In  entering  fairly  the  domain  of  emotion,  we  are  already  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
wilL  Emotions  easily  assume  the  forms  of  impulse  and  desire.  Besides,  any  state 
of  mind  in  which  pleasure  forms  a  considerable  ingredient  is  self-sustaining,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  formulated  as  a  ^'  law  of  self-conservation."  Pleasure  quickens 
the  vital  powers  which  react  on  the  pleasure ;  pain  depresses  them,  thus  tending  to 
extinguish  the  pain.  We  have  not  will  proper,  however,  until  the  pleasure  itself  be 
the  object  of  action,  a  state  represented  by  desire ;  whenever  the  memory  of  experi- 
enced satisfaction  induces  a  craving  for  a  repetition  of  the  satisfaction,  followed 
by  efforts  to  attain  it.  Accordingly,  desire  is  rightly  regarded  as  incipient 
volition,  for  actual  pleasure,  though  self-conservative  in  the  above  sense,  is  also  self- 
absorbing,  and  gives  no  opening  for  that  outgoing  energy  which  is  a  mark  of  will. 
The  only  perplexity  is  to  draw  a  hard  line  between  the  non-voluntary  and  the  voluntary, 
as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  attention,  which  is  a  direction  of  the  mind,  but  primarily 
a  fascination  induced  by  the  strength  of  external  stimulus.  Nevertheless  the  transition 
is  not  abrupt  from  this  to  that  deliberate  form  of  concentration  most  commonly 
suggested  by  the  term. 

The  exercise  of  attention  shows  how  early  in  the  mental  life  will  is  manifested. 
The  mark  of  mind  we  most  rely  upon  is  seemingly  spontaneous  movement;  and 
personal  power  in  its  highest  form  appears  to  defy  analysis.  No  part  of  our  subject  lends 
itself,  however,  so  easily  to  exaggeration,  and  the  temptation  at  this  point  to  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  mental  science  and  tread  on  the  domain  of  metaphysics  has  proved 
too  great  for  a  large  number  of  psychologists  otherwise  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  scientific  method. 

Great  as  the  temptation  is,  it  must  be  resisted,  or  our  psychology  will  be  thrown 
into  utter  confusion.  Any  view  which  divides  man's  nature  into  two  halves  with  no 
point  of  contact — a  region  of  fixed  causal  connections  and  a  sphere  of  spiritual 
ndependence — not  only  makes  a  hopeless  riddle  of  the  phenomena  of  the  voluntary 
life,  but  renders  unintelligible  the  sphere  of  fixed  law  itself  The  mechanism  of  per- 
ception, ideation,  and  memory  is  admitted,  yet  they  are  scarcely  conceivable  in  the 
absence  of  will ;  if  this  will  be  a  superadded  lawless  factor,  how  can  we  explain  motive 
and  desire  P  A  motive  is  a  representation  which  exerts  an  impelling  power.  It  does 
not  arise  fortuitously  ;  it  occurs  according  to  laws  of  experience  and  association ;  for 
its  impelling  force  is  strictly  related  to  the  mental  constitution  which  is  conscious  of  it. 
In  fact,  the  representation  qua  representation  has  no  impelling  force,  is  no  motive, 
until  it  is  entertained  by  a  special  kind  of  mental  natnre.  Hence  what  is  an  ante- 
cedent of  intense  energy  to  one  person  leaves  another  cold  and  impassive.  Is  this 
arbitrary  P  Are  the  fixed  conditions  all  on  the  one  side  P  Can  we  trace  out  the  sequences 
in  the  coming  and  going  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  yet  admit  the  presence 
of  a  mysterious  entity  in  the  reactive  factor  P    Till,  indeed,  something  stronger  be 
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offered  than  a  so-called  testimony  of  consciousness  in  justification  of  the  irruption  of 
SQcb  an  unconditioned  element  into  a  sphere  otherwise  of  causal  connections,  we  must 
hold  that  a  sufficing  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  volition  and  conation  can  be 
afforded  from  known  and  knowable  conditions.  What  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
really  amounts  to  is  this.  Between  the  occurrence  of  a  presentation  or  representation 
an  interval,  more  or  less  short,  frequently  occurs  before  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
organiBm  takes  place.  This  retardation  of  the  reactive  process  being  inexplicable  by 
introspection,  it  is  assumed  without  more  ado  that  there  were  no  mechanical  links 
between  impression  and  endeavour,  but  that  a  metaphysical  entity  was  deciding  what 
kind  of  response  it  should  return  to  the  solicitation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  between  the  simplest  act  of  will  and  the  most  complicated  and  rational 
there  is  strict  continuity,  and  that  the  difference  between  an  act  of  moral  choice  and 
the  preference  for  the  greater  of  two  sensuous  pleasures  has  no  reference  to  the  choice 
in  itself,  but  to  the  place  in  the  mind  of  ends  of  greater  or  less  universality  and  per- 
manence.   This  will  appear  more  plainly  on  a  review  of  the  phenomena  of  volition. 

The  primitive  situation  in  which  volition  is  first  manifested  is  in  the  representation 
of  an  object  which  has  on  presentation  been  accompanied  by  feeling.  The  idea  of  the 
previously  experienced  pleasure  or  pain  being  called  up  by  contiguous  association,  the 
represented  object  acquires  a  peculiar  value  in  consciousness ;  either  induces  an  active 
movement  to  render  it  still  more  vivid,  or  leads  to  an  act  for  its  suppression.  In  two 
ways  a  representation  may  be  intensified,  either  by  an  act  of  more  fixed  attention,  or 
by  reinstating  the  originid  conditions  of  its  occurrence.  If  the  mind  is  restricted  to 
the  former,  the  mental  state  is  termed  desire ;  if  it  assumes  the  latter,  overt  volition. 
Yolition,  therefore,  is  only  a  more  energetic  form  of  desire,  the  engagement  of  the 
muscular  system  as  well  as  the  motor  centres.  As  mere  desire  now,  except  under 
certain  peculiar  conditions,  is  unsuccessful  in  realising  the  pleasure,  the  external  action 
which  converts  the  representation  into  presentation  comes  by  early  experience  to  be 
the  method  adopted  when  possible.  In  the  case  of  a  powerful  representation,  where 
the  object  is  sought  to  be  suppressed,  experience  proves  that  nothing  short  of  turning 
the  mind  towards  other  representations,  or  favouring  antagonistic  presentations,  is 
effective.  Will,  then,  is  the  act  of  striving  to  procure  a  pleasure  or  to  suppress  a  pain. 
It  is  well  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  definition,  for  much  of  the  perplexity  of  the  present 
subject  arises  from  widening  the  notion,  so  as  to  include  either  actions  which  have  the 
effect  of  procuring  pain  or  movements  that  are  not  purposive. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  solitary  representation  in  consciousness — supposing  the  nervous 
and  musonlar  system  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition — the  course  is  certain  and  inevitable. 
The  representation  is,  as  far  as  there  is  a  practicable  opening,  converted  into  a  pre- 
sentation for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  attendant  on  it.  This  is  a  natural  sequence, 
determined  by  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  itself.  But  the  case  will  frequently  not 
be  one  of  this  extreme  simplicity.  An  animal  whose  recurrent  hunger  awakes  the  idea 
of  food  and  of  the  pleasure  of  the  repast  may  only  be  able  to  obtain  the  gratification 
at  the  cost  of  danger  which,  encountered  before,  has  left  a  trace  in  memory,  so  that  the 
two  competing  representations  drawing  in  contrary  directions  may  induce  suspense  of 
action,  or,  after  a  struggle,  choice.  The  choice  of  the  animal,  whether  well  or  ill  made 
in  regard  to  its  welfare,  will  sum  up  the  advantage  to  the  animal  in  terms  of  represented 
pleasure  and  avoided  pain.  The  resolution  taken  will  be  prudential  or  rational 
from  the  animal's  narrow  standpoint.  Add  another  factor.  Suppose  not  only  the 
animal's  own  hunger,  but  the  wants  and  existence  of  its  progeny  are  further  motives. 
According  to  the  stage  of  the  creature's  altruistic  development  will  be  the  weight  given 
to  this  new  motive,  but  the  choice  or  final  resultant  will  again  be  an  act  in  accordance 
with  hedonical  principles.  The  happiness  of  the  animal  itself  here  may  only  count 
for  one,  and  the  happiness  of  its  helpless  dependents  for  many,  but  still  the  act 
will  be  voluntary  if  it  be  prompted  by  the  feeling-value  of  the  representation.  In 
man  the  extra-regarding  motives  may  play  a  part  so  considerable  as  to  altogether 
awamp  the  self-regarding  or  prudential,  so  that  the  representation  of  personal  indol- 
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gence  can  corae  to  count  for  little  in  the  deliberation;  but  the  detachment  from 
Belf-intercst,  while  it  may  make  the  choice  more  moral  (i.e.,  more  altruistic),  does  not 
introduce  any  novelty  in  principle.  For  every  truly  voluntary  act  a  reason  can  be 
assigned.  This  reason  must  be  expressible  in  terms  of  experience.  The  object  of 
endeavour  appears  to  the  agent  good,  and  good  means  in  final  analysis  a  state  of 
agreeable  consciousness.  If  what  is  deliberately  chosen  is  a  state  of  no-consciousness 
(as  in  suicide),  this  simply  means  that  in  the  individuaFs  apprehension  any  attainable 
consciousness  is  more  painful  than  pleasurable. 

The  sequence  of  phenomena  when  there  are  conflicting  representations  in  psycho- 
logical language  is — deliberatioD,  choice,  resolution,  voluntcury  action.  The  sug- 
gestion of  weighing  or  balancing  offered  in  the  term  "  deliberation  "  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally.  It  is  entirely  misleading,  because  it  is  apt  to  suggest  that  the  subject  of 
the  representations  is  passively  affected,  whereas  the  experience  and  organised  nature 
of  the  subject  are  themselves  all-important  factors  in  the  case.  A  motive,  as  already 
pointed  out,  derives  its  character,  not  only  from  the  force  of  the  extrinsic  representa- 
tion, but  also  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  presented.  The  closing  of 
the  stage  of  comparing  ends  is  denoted  by  the  word  **  choice,'*  which  signifies  that  the 
phenomenal  nature  of  the  subject  temporarily  disrupted  has  again  come  into  harmony 
with  itself,  and  that  only  one  representation  occupies  the  mental  sphere.  Action  th^ 
at  once  follows,  or,  being  postponed,  the  man  is  said  to  have  resolved. 

From  the  lowest  form  of  will — appetitive  action — to  the  highest  form — self- 
control — ^there  are  involved,  then,  the  very  same  processes ;  arrest  or  inhibition  of 
action  being  no  new  phenomenon,  but  only  the  form  in  which  competing  influences 
necessarily  manifest  themselves,  just  as  the  energy  in  colliding  balls  is  not  lost 
because  the  balls  themselves  come  to  a  visible  stop.  The  term  '*  self-control,"  however, 
just  employed,  requires  a  word  of  explanation,  as  it  is  apt  to  carry  a  connotation 
in  the  popular  mouth  which  the  empiristio  theory  of  volition  does  not  conntenance. 
We  talk  of  weak  wills  and  strong  wills,  of  persons  possessed  of  no  strength  of 
character  and  others  possessed  of  great  self-control.  Strength  of  will  in  general  refers 
to  the  relative  stability  of  the  mental  constitution  compared  with  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  the  external  influences  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  ''  strength  "  may  be  due 
to  either  a  coherent  inherited  constitution  or  prolonged  discipline  resulting  in  habits. 
But  when  there  is  a  great  susceptibility  to  impressions,  it  is  an  index  that  the  mental 
constitution  is  less  rigid  and  more  easily  disorganised.  If  self-control  means  more 
than  this,  that  additional  somewhat  is  better  expressed  by  rational  will.  For  a  strong 
will  need  not  be  a  rational  will,  and  all  control  is  equally  well  or  ill  expressed  as  self- 
control.  But  the  design  is  when  self-control  is  emphasised  to  lay  stress  on  the  point 
that  the  best  regulated  nature  is  influenced  by  its  representations  in  proportion  to 
their  permanent  and  not  their  temporary  value.  Prudential  self-control  allows  the 
greatest  sway  to  the  idea  of  the  individuals  most  durable  interests,  and  moral  self- 
control  is  action  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  the  good  of  all.  Self-control  includes 
control  of  thought  and  control  of  feelings,  with  a  distinct  perception  of  the  individual's 
lasting  good.  The  special  control  of  thought  is  effected  through  the  attention  by 
intensifying  certain  ideas,  with  the  object  of  exciting  trains  of  association  contiga- 
ously  connected  with  them  ;  the  control  of  feeling  or  emotion  is  through  the  thought- 
control,  by  endeavour  to  call  up  associations  bound  up  with  antagonistic  feelings. 

The  consciousness  of  effort  which  attends  the  act  of  will  in  its  developed  form  is  an 
indication  of  the  incomplete  adjustment  of  the  muscular  system  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  It  is  by  a  metaphor  the  term  is  applied  to  the  internal  or  central  operation 
itself.  This  ^  effort "  may  be  either  intellectual  or  moral.  In  the  former  case  it 
usually  signifies  a  failure  of  associative  links,  as  in  the  attempt  to  remember  a  former 
idea  or  event,  or  refers  to  impediments  in  the  way  of  concentrated  attention.  There 
is  efibrt  in  mastering  a  difficult  treatise — meaning  inability  to  see  the  sequences  of 
ideas  or  visualise  the  abstract  concepts.  And  the  effort  in  associating  passive 
sensations  and  movements  as  in  learning  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument|  means  the 
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attention  and  repetition  required  to  form  contiguous  associations.  Moral  effort,  as 
the  effort  to  **  withstand  a  temptation/'  refers  to  the  attraction  of  the  pleasure  repre- 
sented, and  the  oscillatioD  in  consciousness  between  such  suggested  pleasure  and  the 
idea  of  the  individual's  personal  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  other  human  beings.  The 
language  is  metaphorical,  being  derived  from  the  sensation  of  resistance  when  large 
and  heavy  objects  are  to  be  removed. 

Kenre  and  muscle  by  degrees  become  accustomed  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
A  habit  in  gradually  acquired,  and  with  its  acquisition  there  is  a  marked  decrease  of 
attention.  The  attention  is  relaxed,  passing  from  the  voluntary  to  the  non-voluntary 
form,  and  finally  the  act  becomes,  as  we  say,  **  mechanical/'  t.e.,  is  accompanied  by  a 
minimnm  of  consciousness  or  no  consciousness  at  all.  Volition  begins  as  simple  re- 
flexion and  ends  as  complex  reflexion.  It  begins,  e.y.,  when  the  charm  of  a  presentation 
arrests  the  vagrant  gaze,  and  the  delight  aroused  expresses  itself  in  the  endeavour 
to  leep  the  object  in  view  that  the  full  charm  may  be  absorbed — ^it  ends  with  the 
onooDBcions  response  of  movements  of  extreme  complexity,  engendered  by  prolonged 
cultivation  and  discipline,  to  slight  or  ideal  suggestions.  Mind  thus  appears  to  be  an 
evolved  mechanism,  and,  as  such,  is  an  object  of  scientific  study,  requiring  no  eking 
oat  by  speculative  hypotheses,  but  awaiting  the  progress  of  other  positive  sciences 
for  the  conditions  of  its  own  advance. 

Not,  however,  that  all  inquiries  of  a  properly  speculative  kind  are  foreign  to  psychological 
adence.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  one  which  must  be  entered  on  sooner  or  later,  although 
no  settlement  of  the  question  raised  has  any  concern  with  the  particular  contents  and 
laws  of  the  science  itself.  We  have  seen  throughout  our  review  that  subjective  mind 
is  an  abstraction,  that  its  existence — meaning  no  more  than  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
conations,  &c. — always  implicated  something  else,  more  widely  the  world,  more  specially 
a  particular  ors^anism.  The  larger  sphere  of  the  world  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
psychologist  to  ignore,  but  he  cannot  suppress  the  permanent  condition  of  mind,  the 
organism  wherethrough  it  is  manifested.  The  problem,  then,  that  necessarily  awaits 
solution  is  this,  how  are  we  to  conceive  the  relation  of 

Bodjr  and  XSind> 

The  view  that  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  early  man  would  be  styled  by  us  of  the 
present  day  matericdiatic — a  monism,  in  which  there  is  only  one  substance,  with  mental 
phenomena  regarded  as  thoroughly  corporeal.  Ancient  literatures  testify  to  this 
ncuve  view — even  the  most  ideal  conceptions  being  presented  as  only  attenuated  matter, 
and  the  functions  of  thought  and  feeling  regarded  as  having  their  seat  in  the  viscera. 
It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  when,  instead  of  one  corporeal  substance,  two  entities 
utterly  diverse,  but  causally  connected,  superseded  this  crude  materialism  ;  and  this 
dualistic  stage  represents  probably  the  prevailing  view  among  civilised  peoples.  Our 
enrrent  language  is  adapted  to  this  hypothesis  ;  for  we  talk  of  the  mind  as  acting  upon 
the  body,  or  the  body  influencing  the  mind — as  if  there  were  two  distinct  things,  just 
as  two  physical  objects  each  of  which,  without  changing  or  losing  its  own  nature, 
could  somehow  affect  the  state  of  the  other.  A  third  view  is  held  by  minds  of  a  more 
metaphysical  cast,  which,  reversing  the  natural  judgment  of  the  early  roan,  resolves 
body  into  mind,  and  in  place  of  a  materialistic  advocates  a  spiritualistic  monism. 
This  view  is  based  upon  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  concrete  object,  matter  or 
body,  and  it  is  asked.  What  is  there  left  of  any  sense-object  when  all  subjective  sensa- 
tions and  associations  have  been  abstracted  P 

That  none  of  the  three  positions  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer.  It  need  hardly  be  argued  at  the  present  day  that  a  view  which  confuses 
subjective  facts  with  biliary  secretion  or  molecular  vibrations  is  incapable  of  interpret- 
ing human  experience.  A  system  of  knowledge  in  which  all  that  exists  is  object,  and 
only  and  always  object,  is  self -contradictory,  and  therefore  destructive  of  monistic 
materialism.    Nor  does  it  fare  better  when  steadily  regarded  with  the  antithetic  stand- 
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point.  That  the  fact,  body,  in  tinal  analysis  is  nothing  but  a  plexns  of  sensations  is  a 
doctrine  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  into  harmony  with  actual  experience.  A  sensation 
is  initiated  in  consciousness  when  a  certain  sequence  of  events  has  occurred  commencing 
with  what  we  call  changes  in  the  external  world,  affections  of  a  physical  organism, 
and  modifications  of  the  structure  of  the  cerebrum.  The  whole  of  this  series,  according 
to  the  view  in  question,  are  subjective  phenomena.  But  it  is  only  when  the  series  of 
events  is  completed  that  we  have  conscious  sensation.  Leave  out  any  part  of  the 
series,  and  there  is  no  actual  sensation.  What,  then,  of  the  individual  terms  of  the 
series  ?  That  we  cannot  picture  them  except  in  sensational  terms  proves  no  more 
than  the  restricted  nature  of  our  imaginative  faculty.  But  because  spiritual  monism 
is  unthinkable  there  is  no  need  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  vulgar  dualism.  Indeed, 
this  is  even  more  inadequate.  For  two  entities,  one  purely  subject  and  the  other  purely 
object — such  as  mind  and  body  are  conceived  to  be  on  this  theory — have  no  modus 
Vivendi,  Having  nothing  in  common — the  one  extended  and  inert,  the  other  inex- 
tended  and  active — how  should  they  strike  up  an  acquaintance  and  invade  each  other's 
sphere  ? 

We  seem  driven,  then,  by  the  logic  of  experience  to  a  doctrine  which  regards  mind 
and  body,  as  known,  as  modes  of  a  single  substance  which  itself  is  incognizable.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  mentality  is  the  aspect  of  which  the  correlate  is  certain  com- 
plex nervous  facts.  We  have  good  reason  to  trust  the  induction  that  mentality  and 
nerve-functioning  of  a  certain  kind  are  inseparable  phenom  ena.  We  know  that  when 
the  physical  conditions  are  completed  there  is  always  a  mental  phenomenon,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  same  none ;  and  we  have  no  less  reason  to  hold  that  wherever  there 
is  a  spiritual  event,  there  is  also  a  certain  set  of  nervous  changes.  There  may  be  a 
convenience  in  summarising  the  nervous  phenomena  as  body,  the  spiritual  phenomena 
as  mind,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  that  case,  mind  stands  for  the  ideal 
events,  and  body  for  the  connected  nervous  sequences.  The  body  correlated  with 
mind  is  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  all  other  functions  of  the  organism 
belonging  to  the  external  world  or  the  extra-mental  sphere.  It  is  a  large  question — 
and  one  we  do  not  intend  to  consider  here — how  that  external  world  is  to  be  philoso- 
phically conceived. 

As  conclusion  to  the  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  scope  of  Philosophy  of  Mind,  a 
short  historical  sketch  may  serve  to  indicate  the  stages  by  which  its  leading  truths  have 
been  arrived  at,  as  well  as  furnish  an  opportunity  for  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Historical  Outline. 

Aristotle,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  the  first  to  treat  systematically  of  the  mental 
processes  and  laws,  and  his  influence  here,  as  in  other  departments  of  philosophic 
study,  has  dominated  most  subsequent  inquiry.  It  is  indeed  sufficiently  wonderful 
how  accurate  was  his  psychological  insight.  He  anticipated  the  general  view  of  the 
modern  empirical  school,  clearly  pointing  out  the  relation  of  phantasy  to  sense,  and 
insisting  on  the  function  of  imagination  in  the  process  of  thinking.  The  laws  of  asso- 
ciation as  most  generally  accepted  were  enounced  by  him.  He  did  not,  however,  do 
justice  to  feeling,  failing  to  separate  it  from  will ;  and  he  curiously  divided  the  rational 
function,  assigning  one  portion  to  the  sensitive  nature,  in  close  alliance  with  perception 
and  memory,  and  ascribing  to  the  other  an  existence  apart  in  the  soul,  without 
organic  connection  with  the  body  or  the  other  psychical  powers,  as  inherently  active 
and  the  seat  of  universal  truth.  This  mixed  doctrine  rendered  Aristotle  the  founder 
of  very  opposed  psychological  schools,  causing  him  to  be  claimed,  now  by  those  who 
traced  all  knowledge  to  sense  and  association,  now  by  thos6  who  asserted  for  the 
highest  region  of  mind  a  unique  and  superhuman  character. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  little  attempt  at  novel  system-making.  Such 
stir  of  psychological  inquiry  as  there  was  took  a  strongly  metaphysical  cast,  and  the 
points  of  dispute  turned  on  the  precise  import  of   conception,    and  the  origin  of 
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knowledge  in  seuse  or  intellect.  One  cannot  say  the  theory  of  these  important  sub- 
jects TKas  much  advanced  thereby,  for  the  appeal  was  not  made  to  experiment,  or  the 
obsenration  of  the  development  of  ideas  in  the  infant  or  the  uncultured  mind. 

After  many  wordy  controversies,  Locke,  in  this  country,  undertook  to  examine  from 
its  foundation  "the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge;"  but  he 
expressly  disclaimed  the  design  of  entering  upon  an  investigation  such  as  nowadays 
we  should  characterise  as  essentially  psychological.  "  I  shall  not  at  present  meddle 
with  the  physical  consideration  of  the  mind,  or  trouble  myself  to  examine  wherein  its 
essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of  our  spirits,  or  attractions  of  our  bodies,  we 
oome  to  have  any  sensation  of  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  understandings."  He 
treats  outward  objects  as  given,  and  limits  his  inquiry  to  a  consideration  of  what 
the  mind  by  introspection  can  justly  afBrm  about  them.  Outward  objects  somehow 
reflect  themselves  in  our  consciousness,  and  the  ideas  thence  arising  have  simply  to  be 
compared,  and  their  agreements  and  differences,  which  constitute  knowledge,  ascer- 
tained. By  introspection,  too,  we  learn  the  nature  of  our  emotional  and  volitional 
life.  Locke's  metaphysical  follower,  Bishop  Berkeley,  indeed,  undertook  a  bit  of 
original  psychological  research,  investigating  the  significance  of  our  supposed  know- 
ledge by  way  of  sight,  proving  irrefragably  that  the  eye  alone  was  incompetent  to 
afford  us  the  idea  either  of  solidity  or  of  distance. 

David  Hartley,  in  1748,  published  an  original  and  ingenious  treatise,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  occupied  with  **  Observations  on  the  Frame  of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind, 
and  on  their  Mutual  Connections  and  Influences,**  the  first  chapter  striking  the  key-note 
of  the  whole.  **  My  chief  design  in  the  following  chapter  is  briefly  to  explain,  establish, 
and  apply  the  doctrines  of  vibration  and  association."  It  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose in  this  place  to  expound  Hartley's  "  doctrine  of  vibrations.**  Its  value  consists 
rather  in  the  good  intention  that  prompted  it  than  in  the  performance.  The  underlying 
thought  was  that  "ideas,"  occasioned  as  they  are  by  changes  in  the  physical  world, 
must  really  be  prolongations  in  the  brain  of  oscillations  of  particles  in  direct  continuity 
with  the  "  vibrations  *'  outside.  In  other  words.  Hartley  assumed  the  homogeneity  of 
thoughts  and  sensations,  and  sensations  and  physical  vibration.  The  doctrine  of 
vibrations  does  not  avail  beyond  the  limits  of  sensation ;  thenceforward  association 
carries  on  the  work  of  mental  elaboration,  and  by  compounding  and  ro-compounding 
simple  ideas  the  most  refined  and  exalted  conceptions  and  emotions  are  sought  to  be 
shown  to  be  engendered.  This  work  of  Hartley  is  not  so  much  of  importance  on  its 
own  account  as  in  paving  the  way  for  an  adequate  recognition  of  association  and 
mechanism  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  mind. 

Tlie  theorist  who  took  the  fullest  measure  of  the  doctrine  of  association  is  James 
Mill,  whose  "Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,"  published  in  1829,  will 
long  remain  a  classic,  as  affording,  in  clear  language  and  with  inflexible  consistency, 
a  thoroughly  homogeneous  theory  of  the  mental  phenomena  seen  in  the  light  of  one 
great  all-pervading  principle.  Meanwhile,  the  metaphysicians  in  the  professorial 
chairs  of  Scotland  had  been  at  work  lecturing  systematically  on  the  mental  powers — 
Beid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Thomas  Brown,  and,  later.  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Beid^ 
Stewart,  and  Hamilton  form  a  natural  line  of  succession,  somewhat  eclectic  in  spirit, 
with  leanings  to  the  intellectualism  of  the  Continent,  whereas  Thomas  Brown  affiliates 
directly  on  Hume  and  Hartley.  The  merit  of  the  Scottish  school  lies  not  so  much  in 
any  originality  of  view  as  in  the  desire  to  be  at  once  comprehensive  and  faithful  to  the 
faUest  interpretation  of  consciousness.  They  show,  in  fact,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
made  of  an  abstract  and  introspective  psychology. 

We  have  come  now  to  living  thinkers,  and  of  these  the  two  who  stand  out  prominently 
are  Professor  Alexander  Bain  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Professor  Bain's  two  volumes^ 
"The  Senses  and  the  Intellect"  and  "The  Emotions  and  the  Will,"  have  become 
psychological  text-books.  Their  merits  in  that  respect  are  that  they  give  an  account 
in  clear  unambiguous  language  of  the  mental  phenomena,  treated  under  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Intellect,  Emotion,  and  Will,  with  an  ample  statement  of  the  fooii- 
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datioDs  of  mind  under  the  heading  **  Moyement,  Sense,  and  Instinct,*'  preceded 
by  a  succinct  account  of  the  nervous  system.  If  we  compare  Prof.  Bain's  work  in 
substance  with  those  of  its  predecessors,  the  following  points  may  be  noted.  He  discards 
the  division  of  the  mind,  favoured  by  the  Scottish  school,  into  faculties  and  powers.  He 
does  not  indulge  in  any  polemic  against  that  fundamental  division,  but  quietly  ignores 
it,  beginning  straightway  with  an  account  of  the  triple  division  of  'Hhe  phenomena  of 
the  unextended  mind "  as  feeling,  volition,  and  intellect  or  thought ;  and,  after  a 
review  of  the  various  species  of  sensibility,  expounding  intellectual  phenomena  as 
products  of  association,  describing  the  varieties  of  emotion,  and  tracing  the  growth 
and  complicated  forms  of  volition. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  initiatory  stage  of  sense,  two  points  in  particular 
strike  one — (i)  the  prominence  given  to  *' spontaneous  activity  and  the  feelings  of 
movement,"  the  place  claimed  for  the  latter  as  diametrically  opposed  to  all  other 
modes  of  sensibility,  as  affording  *'  the  most  vital  distinction  that  is  possible  for  us  to 
draw  within  the  sphere  of  mind  " — activity  as  contrasted  with  passive  experience ;  and 
(2)  the  fusion  of  sensation  with  perception.  As  regards  (i),  the  claim  set  up  for  psy- 
chical spontaneity  is  generally  disallowed — physiological  research  as  psychical  observa- 
tion tending  to  the  result  that  reflexion  is  the  form  of  all  vital  action.  The  necessity  of 
admitting  spontaneity  for  explaining  the  nature  of  volition  is  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  Professor.  As  to  the  feelings  of  movement,  doctors  considerably  disagree,  although, 
as  Prof.  Bain  says,  from  a  psychological  standpoint  proper,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
consciousness  of  activity  out  of  any  form  of  passive  consciousness.  (2)  Sensation  is 
regarded  under  two  aspects,  one  emotional,  and  the  other  intellectual.  In  the  sensations 
of  organic  life,  taste  and  smell,  the  emotional  aspect  predominates  ;  in  touch  and  sight, 
the  intellectual;  and  hearing  is  eminent  in  both  respects.  By  the  intellectual  aspect  is 
meant  the  discriminability  and  revivability  of  the  sense-elements.  The  objectivity  of 
certain  sensations — the  tactile  and  visual — is  shown  to  depend  upon  their  compound 
character,  *'  muscularity,"  in  the  form  either  of  exertion  or  feelings  of  movement,  blend- 
ing with  the  passive  element,  and  affording  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  object- 
world.  Whatever  the  physiologist  on  the  one  side  or  the  metaphysician  on  the  other 
may  have  to  allege  against  the  place  assigned  to  active  muscularity,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Prof.  Bain's  psychical  analysis  of  the  object-world  is  a  real  contribution  to 
psychological  science,  and  marks  an  advance  in  the  theory  of  perception.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  aim  at  a  little  more  accuracy  in  his  definitions  and 
general  treatment.  There  is  an  indistinctness  in  the  place  assigned  to  sensation  in 
the  threefold  classification  of  the  mental  life.  In  one  place  he  says,  "  Sensations 
come  partly  under  feeling,  and  partly  under  thought;"  in  another  he  asserts, 
^*  Sensation  is  a  primary  department  of  feeling,  and  always  precedes  the  intel- 
lect.'' (Thought  and  intellect  are  always  employed  by  him  interchangeably.)  It  is 
true  this  latter  statement  is  afterwards  modified,  and  we  read  **  Sensation  contains  a 
department  of  feeling,  and  exemplifies  one  of  the  intellectual  functions — discrimina- 
tion ";  but  as  he  asserts  that  '*  the  three  attributes  (of  the  intellect,  viz.,  discrimination, 
agreement,  and  retentiveness)  are  implicated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  suspense  of  one 
would  destroy  the  others,  discrimination  could  not  exist  without  retentiveness ;  there 
would  be  nothing  to  retain  without  discrimination ;  and  no  progress  in  retention 
without  agreement " — if  the  intellectual  function  is  involved  in  sensation  much  more 
than  discrimination  is  exemplified.  These  apparent  or  real  inconsistencies  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  author's  regarding  ^  sensation  "  as  a  primary  department  of  feeling, 
with  the  emotions  as  secondary.  Sensation  or  the  raw  material  of  consciousness  is 
attended  by  feeling,  just  as  it  is  discriminated,  assimilated,  and  retained,  but  it  is  not  a 
species  of  feeling,  any  more  than  of  thought  or  intellect.  Again,  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  intellectual  aspect  of  sensation  had  been  kept  clear  from  the  knowledge- 
giving  attribute.  For  the  external  reference,  as  in  touch  and  sight,  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  the  intellectual  aspect  of  sensation,  say  of  hearing. 

Prof.  Bain's  express  treatment  of  intellect  is  an  excellent  review  of  the  processes  of 
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association.  The  abundance  of  illustration  is  worthy  of  all  recognition,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  treatment  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle  cannot  be  hononred  with 
nnqnalified  commendation.  The  mental  construction  of  concrete  objects,  memory, 
and  the  rational  operations,  are  indiscriminately  dealt  with,  the  laws  of  contiguity  and 
similarity  being  made  to  do  duty  for  all  orders  of  imagination,  thought,  and  reason. 
The  description  of  the  emotions  cannot  be  easily  matched  elsewhere,  although  one 
desiderates,  nowadays,  a  thorough  application  of  the  fact  of  evolution  and  the  results 
of  comparative  research.  Under  the  head  of  Will,  the  writer  works  out  an  original 
theory  of  the  growth  of  volition  from  primitive  random  movements ;  utilizing  his  law 
of  self-conservation  (or  the  self-sustaining  power  of  pleasure,  and  depressing  effect  of 
pain),  supplemented  by  connections  of  definite  movements  with  emotional  ends,  under 
the  action  of  contiguous  association. 

Prof.  Bain's  work  was  published  before  the  "  Origin  of  Species  '*  and  the  perception 
of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  idea  of  evolution.  Bearing  this  in  our  mind,  it  is 
wonderful  how  great  an  advance  his  treatises  marked  when  compared  with  their  pre- 
decessors. But  the  mention  of  the  fact  shows  where  Prof.  Bain's  work  is  likely  to 
be  most  defective.  It  was  impossible  for  a  writer  who  had  nothing  but  the  associa- 
tionism  of  Hartley  and  James  Mill,  and  the  descriptive  analysis  of  the  Scottish  school 
before  him,  to  handle  with  effect  the  whole  region  of  the  emotions  and  the  voluntary 
Hfe,  where  inherited  aptitudes  play  so  large  a  part  in  constituting  the  phenomena. 

The  writer  who  early  divined  the  extraordinary  reach  of  evolution  and  proceeded  to 
apply  it  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  in  a  book  published  as  early  as  1855,  at  a  time 
when,  as  he  remarks,  "  the  doctrine  was  ridiculed  in  the  world  at  large,  and  frowned 
upon  even  in  the  scientific  world,"  is  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.    In  1870  he  considerably 
amplified  and  reconstructed  his  original  sketch,  the  new  work  appearing  in  two  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  '*  The  Principles  of  Psychology/'  as  the  fouHh  and  fifth  volumes  of 
"  A  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy."    The  work  as  issued  in  the  years  1870  and  1872 
consists  of  eight  parts — I.  "  The  Data  of  Psychology ; "  II.  "  The  Inductions  of  Psycho- 
logy ;  "  III.  •*  General  Synthesis ;  "  IV.  "  Special  Synthesis  ;*•¥."  Physical  Synthesis ;" 
VI. "  Special  Analysis ; "  VII.  *•  General  Analysis ;  "  VIII.  "  Corollaries."  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  arrangement  is  favourable  to  facile  study.  Each  part,  indeed,  forms  a  little 
treatise  by  itself,  with  no  necessary  dependence  on  its  predecessors.  This  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  author,  but  most  undoubtedly  is  the  practical  effect. 
This  need  not  trouble  the  serious  reader,  however,  and  the  thorough  student  will  find 
ample  instruction  in  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  The  scope  of  psychology  is  considerably 
enlarged  in  the  view  of  this  writer,  Prof.  Bain's  work  being  relegated  to  an  intro- 
ductory department,  termed  '*  .^stho-physiology.'*    And  the  like  subordinate  place  is 
assigned  to  all  treatments  which  limit  the  investigation  to  the  mental  process  alone, 
or  the  mental  in  connection  with  the  nervous  process.    '*  For  that  which  distinguishes 
psychology  from  the  sciences  on  which  it  rests  is,  that  each  of  its  propositions  takes 
account  both  of  the  connected  internal  phenomena  and  of  the  connected  external 
phenomena.*'    This  imposes  upon  him  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  real  existence 
of  an  outer  world,  independent  of,  but  reflected  in,  our  consciousness.   This  is  supplied 
in  part  vii.,  where  the  idealistic  philosophers  are  encountered,  and  a  purified  or  trans- 
figured realism  advocated,  viz.,  **  that  there  exist  beyond  consciousness  conditions  of 
objective  manifestation  which  are  symbolised  by  relations  as  we  conceive  them." 
There  is  much  strictly  subjective  analysis,  however,  throughout  the  book,  and  part  vi. 
commences  with  an  analysis  of  the  most  complex  rational  acts,  followed  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  percepts,  space,  time,  motion,  and  resistance,  and  terminating  with  an 
analysis  of  the  various  classes  of  relations  which  condition  consciousness  in  general. 
The  most  characteristic  part  of  the  book  is  probably  part  iv.,  where  the  growth  of  intel- 
ligence is  expounded — the  first  form  being  taken  to  be  reflex  action,  then  instinct, 
memory,  reason,  the  feelings,  and  the  will,  each  implicating  the  phase  before,  and  the 
whole  representing  stages  of  increasing  subjectivity,  with  less  and  less  complete  organi- 
sation— in  reflex  action,  the  interval  between  stimulation  and  reaction  being  almost  too 
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brief    for  mentality,   whereas  in   will  the    conscionsuess  is  at  its  maximum,    the 
interval  being  so  considerable  between  stimulus  and  reaction  that  a  whole  series  of 
mental  phenomena  may  occupy  consciousness.    Part  viii.,  "  Corollaries,"  is  replete  with 
valuable  original  suggestions,  being  largely  occupied  with  the  feelings  and  emotions,  of 
which  little  had  been  said  in  the  earlier  parts. 

Mr.   Spencer  represents  the  latest  development  of  psychological  science  in  this 
country ;  for  other  modern  phases  we  must  cross  to  Germany. 

Johann  Friedrich  Herbart  (born  1776,  died  1841)  gave  a  highly  original  turn  to 
psychological  inquiry  by,  on  the  one  hand,  endeavouring  to  rear  an  empirical  science 
on  a  metaphysical  monadology  reminiscent  of  Leibniz,  and,  on  the  other,  by  endea- 
vouring to  apply  the  methods  of  mechanical  physics  to  the  movements  and  connections 
of  ideas.  The  soul,  in  Herbart*s  view,  is  a  real  being,  but  absolutely  simple.  This  is 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  self -consciousness,  which  is  strict  unity,  albeit  a  number  of 
ideas  can  simultaneously  exist  in  consciousness.  This  ideational  life  is  the  Boul'a 
fundamental  act  of  self-conservation.  The  soul  has  no  "faculties;"  it  has  only 
content,  and  this  content  is  subject  to  mechanical  laws.  Thus  all  ideas  possess  an 
inherent  activity,  iu  virtue  of  which  they  further  and  check  one  another.  Ideas  are 
real  forces,  no  particle  of  whose  energy  is  ever  lost.  If  ideas  happen  to  be  opposed^ 
they  are  said  to  suffer  arrest,  i.e.,  tliey  severally  lose  a  portion  of  their  original 
intensity,  one  or  all  of  the  ideas  being  driven  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 
Herbart  computes  symbolically  or  mathematically  the  redistribution  of  intensity  as 
ideas  of  different  strength  influence  one  another.  We  have,  then,  to  conceive  the  mind 
as  a  realm  of  real  forces  which  are  indestructible,  but  which  are  continually  expe- 
riencing emergence  into  consciousness  or  submergence,  according  to  the  changing 
conditions.  The  threefold  division  of  mind  is  discarded  as  an  attenuated  form  of  the 
faculty  hypothesis.  These  are  nothing  but  VorBtellungen  or  representations,  which, 
according  to  their  manifestation  in  consciousness,  announce  themselves  as  clear  know- 
ledge, obscure  feeling,  or  by  partial  struggle  as  desire  and  will.  Although  so  bizarre 
in  the  form  of  its  originator,  the  system  of  Herbart  has,  with  various  modifications,, 
probably  influenced  psychological  inquiry  in  Germany  more  than  any  other  during^ 
the  present  century  (and  is  even  obtaining  a  footing  in  England;  see  Dr.  Jamea 
Ward's  article,  "Psychology,"  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  *'). 
Even  those  who  can  in  no  sense  be  called  disciples  have  been  considerably  influenced 
by  Herbart.  This  is  true  of  two  of  the  greatest  names  in  recent  mental  philosophy — 
Lotze  and  Professor  Wundt 

LotzA  presents  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  thinker  who  is  at  once  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  empirical  science,  and  yet  in  earnest  with  metaphysics  or  ontology. 
He  has  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  a  soul-entity,  and,  while  prepared  to  welcome 
all  the  results  of  physiological  research  and  pathological  evidence,  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  no  extension  of  natural  knowledge  can  dispense  with  the  admission  of 
spiritual  activity  over  and  above  all  mechanical  and  biological  forces.  The  difficulty 
which  seems  to  have  impelled  him  to,  and  maintained  him  in,  this  position  would 
appear  to  be  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  Among  other  things  this  ultimate  unity 
renders,  in  his  view,  all  attempts  to  derive  extension,  or  the  most  general  property  of 
the  object-world,  from  experiential  data,  futile.  In  experience  representations  possess 
only  intensiveness — space  is  a  mental  construction,  occasioned  by,  but  not  generated  from 
phenomena  of  sense,  whether  motor  or  sensory  (the  sensory  datum  is  certain  "  local 
signs'^  by  which  parts  of  the  skin  or  retina  are  distinguished).  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  all  physical  facts  are  construed  by  Lotze  idealistically. 

Wundt's  position  is  more  related  to  that  to  which  we  in  England  are  accustomed. 
He  is  the  most  distinguished  expositor  of  psychology  qualified  as  physiological.  After 
a  lengthy  account  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  functions  he  enters  upon  a  detailed 
examination  of  Empfindun^en,  or  sensations  conceived  apart  from  mutual  relation  in 
consciousness.  Then  he  passes  to  an  equally  thorough  examination  of  complex 
Empfindungen,  which  he  terms  Vorstellungen.    After  that  there  is  a  section  on  con- 
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acionsness  and  the  oonrse  of  VarstellungeH,  which  inclades  Gemiithshewegungen  or  the 
Hfe  of  feeling  and  emotion.  Then  the  will,  and  a  final  section  ''  On  the  Origin  of 
Mental  Development.*'  The  Herbartian  inflaence  is  plainly  visible  in  his  account  of 
feding,  which  is  no  ultimate  fact  of  mind,  but  the  reaction  of  consciousness  uuder  the 
pveeentation  of  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  Wundt  wiU  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nnoonecious  and  unconscious  states  ;  and,  in  opposition  to  both  Herbart  and  Lotze,  he 
r^fards  the  unity  of  the  soul  as  unity  built  up  out  of  complexity.  He  also  declines 
to  commit  himself  to  the  assertion  of  substantiality  in  res^iect  of  mind.  The  ultimate 
fiict  of  oonsciousuess  he  says  is  apperception,  or  the  act  of  concentrated  attention. 
This  act,  being  always  simple,  constitutes  the  simplicity  of  the  Ego  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  it  can  be  attributed.  Further,  as  the  mental  life  is  self-evidencing,  it  is 
meaningless  to  speak  of  a  spiritual  substrate  ;  it  is  only  **  material "  phenomena  which 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  tkingtieea,  i.e.,  be  treated  as  attributes  inherent  in  a  sub- 
stance.   Substantiality,  we  might  say,  is  the  shadow  of  the  apperceptive  act. 

The  interaction  of  body  and  mind  has  received  a  new  and  special  treatment  as  an 
independent  empirical  problem  by  G.  T.  Fechner  and  a  few  eager  followers.  Fechner 
called  into  existence  a  fresh  department  of  mental  science,  which  he  styles  **  Psycho- 
physics,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  quantitatively  determine  the  relation  of  mental 
phenomena  to  physical  stimulation.  Quantitative  experimentation,  originally  confined 
to  sensation  in  respect  of  its  variable  intensity  and  discriminability,  has  recently  been 
extended  to  more  representative  states  of  mind,  and  psycho-physics  is  being  supple- 
mented by  psychometry  and  elaborate  investigation  in  laboratories  fitted  with  appro- 
priate instruments. 

Lastly,  allusion  should  be  made  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  human  mind. 
Ethno-psychology,  or  the  science  of  the  social  miud,  as  revealed  in  institutions  and 
national  customs,  has  already  been  prosecuted  with  considerable  success,  but  doubtless 
has  a  greater  future  before  it. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  strengthen  the  assertion, 
hazarded  at  an  early  part  of  this  article,  in  regard  to  the  immaturity  of  mental  philoso- 
phy. Psychology  is  in  that  transition  stage  which  is  incident  to  science,  when  a  number 
of  workers  are  offering  contributions  arrived  at  by  many  different  and  hitherto 
ontrodden  paths.  It  will  be  the  task  of  an  after-time  to  gather  up  the  ascertained 
tmths,  and  reduce  them  to  the  unity  of  system. 

[BiBUOGBAFHT. — In  addition  to  the  works  of  Bain  and  Spencer  mentioned  in  this 
article,  the  English  student,  who  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind  in  its  most  modem  form  should  read  Dr.  James  Sully's  '*  Outlines  of  Psychology 
with  special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Education."  He  may  then  peruse  with  profit 
Dr.  Ward's  very  careful  and  suggestive  article,  "  Psychology,"  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  ^Enqrclopcedia  Britannica."  At  the  present  time  there  is  much  activity  in  this  field 
in  the  North  American  Colleges,  and  Dr.  Dewey's  (Michigan)  "  Psychology  "  may  be 
commended  for  its  catholic  tone  and  copious  references,  while  Prof.  Ladd's  (Tale) 
**  Physiological  Psychology  "  offers  a  scientific  treatment  of  an  aspect  of  the  subject 
not  previously  to  be  found  out  of  Germany.] 
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UBWATZOW  (ah,  from  ;  alieno, 
I  cut  off  or  estrange).  A  term  origiDally 
employed  by  Scribotiius  Largas  (Abalien- 
atio),  denoting  loss  or  failing  of  the 
senses  or  menUil  faculties. 

AMmtMUL  —  A  town  in  Thrace,  the 
birthplace  of  Democritns  and  several 
remarkable  men ;  its  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, had  the  character  of  being  more 
stupid  than  other  people.  Hence  an 
•*  Aoderite  "  became  a  proverb. 

AMMMMATIOM,  1IKBVTA&  (aherro,  I 
depart  from ;  mens,  the  mind).  The  wan- 
dering away  from  soundness  of  judgment. 
Any  lona  of  mental  disorder.  A  deviation 
from  the  recognised  normal  mental  type. 

ABonmOTT  (Fr.).  The  involuntary 
production  of  abnormal  sounds  —  e.g. 
Mrking.  See  Barkers,  Hysteria,  Epi- 
demic Insanity,  &c. 

JkBOKZVATZOV  (ah,  from,  or  ahsit, 
let  it  be  absent;  omen,  a  sign).  Loathing 
for  food. 

JkBOraOMAVSA  (d,  priv.;  jSovX^,  will ; 
4U3»iaj  madness),  or  ABV&ZA  (a,  priv, ; 
/SovXi;,  will).  Terms  used  for  a  form  of 
insanity  characterised  by  inability  to  exert 
the  willy  other  faculties,  it  is  alleged,  not 
being  of  necessity  affected.  (Fr.  Ahoulie ; 
-Ger.  WUXenloeigiceit.) 

JkWmA'M,  WKJkM. — Another^  name  for 
Tom  o'  Bedlam,  so  called  from  the  Abra- 
ham ward  in  Bedlam,  which  had  for  its 
inmates  begging  lunatics,  who  used  to 
array  themselves  "with  party-coloured 
ribbons,  tape  in  their  hats,  a  fox-tail 
hanging  aown,  a  long  stick  with 
streamers,"  and  beg  alms;  but  "for  all 
their  seeming  madness,  they  had  wit 
enough  to  steal  as  they  went  along." 
(^Brewer,  from  the  "  Canting  Academy.  ) 

ABSIWTHB  (Artemisia  ahsinihiv/m^, — 
A  plants  the  essence  of  which  enters  mto 
the  composition  of  the  drink  which  bears 
its  name,  and  of  other  liquors  of  the  same 
Idnd.  The  effects  of  the  absinthe  drink  are 
well-known,  thanks  to  the  works  of  Mag- 
nan,  Laborde,  Motet,  Melang^e.  Mixed 
with  alcoholic  drinks,  it  adds  its  special 
action  to  that  of  alcohol,  and  gives  a 
characteristic  physiognomy  to  sdcohol- 
isDL.  Its  action,  tested  by  physiological 
experiments  and  b^  clinical  observations, 
.may  be  expressed  in  two  words.    It  pro- 


vokes epileptic  attacks  with  vertigo,  and 
an  epilepsy  which  is  identical  with  the 
genuine  form ;  it  induces  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  sometimes  even  at  the  onset,  the 
production  of  well-marked  symptoms  of 
excitement,  with  hallucinations  of  great 
intensity,  and  of  a  frightful  character, 
especially  of  sight,  even  before  the  alco- 
hol has  had  time  to  produce  its  peculiar 
effects.  The  drunkenness  of  absinthe  is, 
moreover,  of  unprecedented  violence,  and 
presents  the  greatest  danger. 

M.  Legrain. 

AB8TRACTIOW  (ahstraho ;  from  ahsy 
from;  and  tralio,  I  draw).  In  psychology, 
a  term  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  that 
mental  process  by  which  the  consciousness 
is  withdrawn  from  the  contemplaition  of  a 
number  of  objects,  to  concentrate  it  on 
one  in  particular.  From  another  point  of 
view  it  is  the  correlative  term  to  attention, 
for  as  attention  is  the  concentration  of 
the  mental  faculties  upon  a  definite  object, 
it  involves  withdrawal  of  consciousness 
from  all  other  objects,and  thus, withdrawal 
being  abstraction,  it  follows  that  abstrac- 
tion is  the  negative  side  of  attention  ;  or, 
as  Hamilton  expresses  it,  the  two  pro- 
cessses  form  the  positive  and  negative 
poles  of  the  same  mental  act.  Abstraction 
again  is  closely  connected  with  the  process 
of  classification,  for  to  abstract  is  to 
separate  the  qualities  common  to  all  indi- 
viduals of  a  group  from  the  peculiarities 
of  each  individual. 

ACATA&aV8T  (a,  priv. ;  KaraXafA^dl/a>, 
I  attack).  A  word  used  to  denote  uncer- 
tainty of  mind ;  also  a  synonym  of  De- 
mentia. 

ACBBZA  (aKfihfta  :  d,  priv. ;  Krihos,  care). 
Carelessness,  listlessness,  or  want  of 
interest ;  want  of  care  literally ;  neglect, 
mental  fatigue.  A  mental  condition  char- 
acterised by  sadness,  mental  confusion 
and  apathy,  bitterness  of  spirit,  loss  of  all 
liveliness,  and  utter  despair.  It  is  a  con- 
dition frequently  met  with  in  monasteries, 
and  chieflv  affects  the  younger  monks ;  it 
has  also  been  observed,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree,  in  students,  especially  such  as  lead 
solitary  lives  and  who  study  assiduously. 
The  fasting  so  common  in  monasteries  has 
also  been  looked  upon  as  a  causative  in- 
fluence.    (Fr.  AcMc  ;  Cier.  Sorglomkeit) 
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{See  Sedativks.) 

ACZITBBBS  (d,  priy. ;  Kw^to,  I  move). 
Neuroses  which  are  characterised  by  loss 
of  power  of  movement. 

ACO&iL8ZA  (a,  priv. ;  xAao-ir,  a  pmn- 
iug).  An  old  term  for  morbid  intemper- 
ance or  lust.  (Fr.  acolaise;  Ger.  lAus- 
schweifwiig :  Wolliist.) 

ACOltZA  {a,  priv. ;  Kop/o),  I  satiate).  A 
synonym  of  Bulimia  or  voracious  appetite. 
(Pr.  acorie;  Ger.  Unersdttlichleeit) 

AOOVSKA  {AKovo-fiOf  the  thing  heard ; 
from  aKova,  I  hear).  A  species  of  depraved 
hearing  in  which  sounds  are  imagined  as 
if  the^  were  really  heard.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of  auditory 
hallucination* 

AOKAZ  (Arab.).  A  word  denoting  a 
certain  degree  of  genital  irritation  in  either 
sex,  used  by  Avicenna  and  Castellus ;  ap- 
parently synonymous  with  Nymphomania 
and  Satyriasis. 

ACKA8ZA  (a,  VJiY, ;  Kpairis,  a  mixture). 
A  term  used  by  Hippocrates  (aKpaa-ia)  to 
denote  morbid  intemperance  in  food, drink, 
or  any  other  thing;  morbid  excess;  some- 
times used  synonymously  with  Acratia 
(d,  priv. ;  Kparos,  strength)  for  debility,  im- 
potence, or  inefficiency. 

ACXOlKAirzA  (^Kpos,  the  summit; 
txafiof  madness).  Confirmed  or  incurable 
madness.     (Fr.  acromanie.) 

ACTZOW8     AOAZV8T      XBBZCAZi 

BKn.    (See  Lunacy  Law.) 

AOTVATZOV  {cigo,  I  do  or  perform). 
A  psychological  term  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  department  of  mental  function 
that  intervenes  between  the  impulse  of 
will  to  do  a  particular  act,  and  the  actual 
performance  of  it. 

AC  VTS     BSZiZ&ZOVS     KAVZA.  — 

Bynonjmm, — Phrenitis,  Bell's  Disease, 
Tvphoroania,  Delire  aig^.  Delirious 
MBOiia,  Acute  Delirium,  Delirium  Grave, 
Mania  Gravis,  Delirium  Acutum. 

Beilaitloiu — An  acute  form  of  mental 
disorder,  generally  of  rapid  onset  and 
course,  in  which  the  mental  state  resembles 
to  a  great  extent  the  delirium  associated 
with  febrile  diseases,  and  is  associated 
with  rise  of  temperature,  great  prostra- 
tion, and  rapid  exhaustion,  and  which 
tends  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  to 
coma  and  deatfau 

Causes* — (a)  Predisposing. — This  form 
of  insanity  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  generally  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty.  Women  are 
moreliableto  suffer  than  men,  and  neurotic, 
or  insane  inheritance,  is  present  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  The  hysterical  or 
nervous  temperament,  nervous  exhaus- 
tion arising  from  prolonged  intellectual 
work    or    overstram,   prolonged   excru- 


ciating physical  sufferinfi^,  prolonged 
feeble  nealth  or  exhausting  disease,  such  as 
phthisis,  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  long' 
continued  anxiety,  with  insufficient  food, 
may  give  rise  to  acute  delirious  mania^ 
especially  if  emotional  shock  be  super- 
added. 

Prolonged  habits  of  intemperanoe  are 
potent  in  predisposing  to  it,  and  Krafit- 
fibing  adds  to  the  above-mentioned  causes 
the  onset  of  the  climacteric. 

(b)  ExcUina. — i.  Physical. — It  may  re- 
sult directly  from  fevers,  such  as  measles 
or  typhoid,  especially  if  complicated  with 
deU^U.  or  may  foUow  bflammatory 
diseases  such  as  pneumonia  and  acate 
rheumatism.  Further,  I  have  seen  it 
arise  after  cystitis,  and  after  diarrhosa, 
and  in  association  with  diabetes.  A 
sudden  excess  of  drink,  especially  if  the 
system  is  previously  debilitated  from  any 
cause,  may  be  the  origin.  The  puerperal 
state  sometimes  gives  rise  to  it,  espeoally 
if  there  has  been  difficult  or  complioated 
labour,  or  if  there  are  septic  troables.  It 
may  be  the  commencement  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  and,  according  to 
Blandford,  may  succeed  epilepsy.  It  oc- 
curs occasionallv  after  surgical  operation, 
being  perhaps  due  partly  to  the  ansMthe- 
tic.  Krafft-Ebing  gives,  as  further  causes, 
heat  injuries  {caloriscJie  scttddliehkeiten). 
sunstroke,  hyperostosis  of  the  skull,  and 
chronic  thickening  of  the  pia  mater. 

2.  MentaL  —  Emotional  shocks  of  a 
painful  nature,  such  as  the  sudden  death 
of  relatives,  sudden  misfortunes,  quarrels » 
love  disappointments,  business  crises, 
domestic  anxieties,  and  money  troubles, 
very  commonly  have  been  present,  one  or 
more  of  them  acting  in  conjunction  with 
a  predisposing  cause,  and  leading  to  a 
breaking  down  of  the  highest  nervous 
mechanism. 

SymFtoms. — The  onset  may  be  sudden, 
the  first  symptoms  being,  perhaps,  ap- 
parent on  waking  from  sleep  (Blandford),. 
but  more  commonly  there  is  a  short  pre- 
monitory stage  of  a  few  days'  duration. 
During  this  period  there  will  probably  be 
headache,  with  a  sensation  of  bursting,  or 
a  feeling  of  heat  or  confusion  in  the  head, 
or  a  general  feeling  of  numbness.  This 
will  be  associated  with  some  depression,. 
with  sleeplessness,  irritability  of  temper, 
or  morose  solitariness,  and  an  aspect  im- 
plying worry  or  annoyance.  The  disposi- 
tion is  altered,  and,  according  to  E[ndlt- 
Ebing,  there  is  occasional^  vomiting, 
intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  uncer- 
tain gait,  and  contraction  of  the  pupils. 
Some  trifling  addition  to  the  load  of 
trouble  may  then  give  rise  to  delirium.. 
The   established   disease  is   marked   hy 
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almost     absolute     sleeplessneds,    unless 
medicine   be   given,   or   else    there  are 
snatches  of  imperfect  sleep,  from  which 
the  patient  easily  wakes  into  delirinm. 
The  nee  is  in  this  period  said  to  be  fioshed, 
the  Ups  are  tremoloas,  and  the  tongae 
fool  and  thickly  coated.    The  delirium  is 
generally  at  first  of  an  acute  maniacal 
tjrpc^  there  being  constant  shouting  or 
amging,  and  it  may  be  either  of  the  angry 
or  gay  variety;  there  mav  be  however 
draaas  and  fears  either  of  nre  or  hell,  but 
there  are  no  fixed  delusions,  the  delirium 
tending  more  and  more  to  assume  the 
low  typhoid  type.    The  attention  cannot 
be    arrested,    there    is    no    continuous 
thought,  and  consciousness  is  consider- 
ably impaired,  the  patient  failing  to  re- 
cognise his  friends,    or   understand  his 
ennonndings.    There  are  generally  hal- 
Ineinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  such  as 
fiamee,  lights,  bells,  or  voices,  but  no  con- 
nected account  of  them  can  be  got  from 
the  patient.    The  memory  appears  to  be 
losti    There  may  be  in  the  delirium  oc- 
casional  obscure   references,  or  perhaps 
set  phrases,  relating  to   the  emotional 
cause  (Spitzka),  but  the  speech  rapidlv 
becomes  a  confused  rambhng,  in  which 
no  connection   can    be    traced.    Exalted 
ideas  are  rare,  unless  the  attack  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  onset  of  general  paralysis. 
Most  observers  agree  that  food  is  very 
commonly  refused,    perhaps   from   some 
itelnsion  about  it,  or  from  dysphagia,  or 
firom  spasm  of  the  lips  or  jaw,  but  more 
probauy  from  want  of  appreciation  of  its 
nature^  and  seneral  resistance  to  the  en- 
vironment. According  to  Blandford,  how- 
evov  these  cases  do  not  as  a  rule  refuse 
food«    The  same  opposition  is  shown  to 
all  attempts    at  treatment  or  nursing. 
The  boweb  are  usually  confined,  and  the 
motioDS  often  offensive,  and  there  is  in- 
voluntary  passage   of  the    evacuations. 
The  nrine  is  generally  scanty,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Krafit-Ebing,  frequently  con- 
tains   albumen.     On    account   of    the 
patient's  habits,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
save  it  for  the  whole  twenty -four  hours  in 
<sder  to  test  the  amount  of  urea  elimi- 
■ated.  Menstruation  ceases.  There  may  be 
vaginal  discharge  (puerperal  septic  cases). 
Tbepnlse  is  rapid  (120-140),  but  varyine 
with  the  excitement,  small,  feeble,  and 
compressible,  and  may  be  dicrotic;  the 
heart  sounds  are  muffled  and    distant. 
The  respiration  is  rapid,  shallow,  and 
aighing,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  hypo- 
ptatie  congestion  of  the  lungs.    Further, 
there  is  great  restlessness,  either  purpose- 
lees  or  rhythmical  movements  of  the  limbs 
or  head,  grimaces  and  teeth-grinding,  or 
else  violent  general  excitement.    The  gait 


is  unsteady  and  tottering,  or  there  may  be 
alcoholic  paralysis.  The  pupils  are  said 
to  be  generally  contracted  in  this  stage ; 
there  may  be  strabismus.  The  superficial 
and  deep  reflexes  are  in  the  earlier  stages 
increased.  There  is  commonly  eroticism 
in  both  sexes,  perhaps  shown  by  self- 
abuse,  and,  according  to  Blandford,  there 
may  be  an  "  odour  of  sexual  excitement." 
The  temperature  is  raised,  but  has  no 
definite  course,  it  may  reach  as  high  as 
105°  or  106°  Fahrenheit,  but  more  com- 
monly varies  between  normal  and  103^, 
rising  to  this  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  day, 
but  at  no  regular  time,  or  else  being  more 
or  less  continuously  elevated  2°  or  3  above 
the  normaL  A  febrile  temperature  is 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  a  diagnosis 
of  this  form  of  insanity,  but  Krafft-Ebing 
mentions  an  adynamic  type  in  which  the 
fever  is  absent  or  slight,  and  I  have  met 
with  the  same  condition.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  patient  becomes 
more  prostrate,  the  face  becomes  pale, 
and  tnen  perhaps  cyanotic.  There  is 
great  prostration,  with  inability  to 
stand,  and  the  dorsal  decubitus  is  as- 
sumed. Acute  bed  sores  may  form  from 
lesion  of  trophic  nerves,  or  from  pressure, 
or  bullaa  may  appear  on  other  parts.  The 
tongue  becomes  dry,  the  teeth  and  lips 
covered  with  sordes,  and  the  mouth  full 
of  ropy  saliva,  which  may  dr^  on  the 
palate,  and  render  feediu?  dimcult^  and 
swallowing  almost  impossible.  The  pulse 
fails  and  becomes  irregular.     There  is 

? general  wasting,  and  loss  of  subcutaneous 
at,  even  when  fever  is  absent  (Krafft- 
Ebing),  and  in  alcoholic  cases  there  may 
be  peripheral  neuritis,  with  muscuhur 
atrophy  and  disappearance  of  reflexes. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  from  the 
onset  of  the  symptoms  the  patient  may 
pass  into  a  further  stage  of  ''post-maniacal 
reaction  "  (Spitzka),  or  "  sopor  "  (Krafft- 
Ebing).  The  extreme  of  mental  and 
physical  exhaustion  is  reached,  there  is 
low  muttering  delirium,  apathy,  and  col- 
lapse. The  pupils  dilate,  there  is  general 
ansBsthesia,  dry  tongue,  picking  at  the 
bed-clothes,  sweating,  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, cyanosis,  intermittent  pulse, 
coma,  and  death.  The  temperature  is  said 
to  fall  before  death,  and  rise  at  death, 
but  it  may  remain  high,  or  steadily  rise 
till  the  fatal  result  takes  place,  l^emis- 
sions,  or  temporary  fallacious  improve- 
ment, are  not  uncommon.  In  cases 
which  do  not  end  fatally,  however,  the 
general  nutrition  will  have  begun  to 
improve  before  the  last  stage  is  reached, 
the  temperature  falls,  the  tongue  cleans, 
sleep  is  established,  the  delirium  passes 
off,  and  there  may  be  rapid  convalescence. 
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lu  other  cases  there  may  be  rapid  physical 
improvement,  bat  a  yery  prolonged  mental 
convalescence,  the  conaition  being  one  of 
semi-stnpor,  with  failure  to  realise  sur- 
roundings. The  memory  of  the  attack  is 
usualljr  entirely  obliterated.  According 
to  Spitzka,  the  following  may  occur  as 
Hequela):  loss  of  hair,  desquamation, 
atrophy  of  the  nails,  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  atrophy  of  muscles,  anaasthesia, 
pemphigus-like  vesicles,  and  spontaneous 
gangrene. 

Cases  which  do  not  recover,  or  die,  may 
become  permanently  demented,  or  may 
pass  into  general  paralysis. 

Krafft-Ebing  divides  cases  into  those 
with  stormy  course  and  much  fever,  and 
those  of  an  adynamic  type  with  fever 
absent  or  slight.  Schiue  describes  a 
meningitic,  or  maniacal  form,  and  an 
adynamic  or  melancholy  one.  Second 
attacks  are  said  not  to  occur. 

ProiTBosifti — Generally  unfavourable  to 
life.  According  to  Blandford,  one  patient 
in  three  dies  ;  Spitzka  says  the  majority 
die,  and  that  there  is  never  complete  re- 
covery. Folsom  says  recoveries  are  rare. 
The  prognosis  is  better  in  women  than 
men,  and  is  bad  in  proportion  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  attack,  the  height  of  the 
temperature,  the  refusal  of  food,  the 
absence  of  sleep,  the  tendency  to  prostra- 
tion, the  presence  of  comphcations,  and 
the  failure  of  treatment.  Recovery  may 
take  place  as  early  as  one  month  from  the 
onset.  Patients  may  pass  into  general 
paralysis,  or  become  demented. 

BiavnosU. —  From  ordinary  acute 
mania  the  disease  is  diagnosed  by  its 
usually  more  sudden  onset,  its  greater 
severity,  the  rise  of  temperature,  the 
rapid  exhaustion  and  prostration,  and  the 
fiEktal  result.  Clouston  does  not  recognise 
it  as  distinct  from  ordinary  acute  mania, 
but  describes  it  as  the  third  stage  of  that 
disease,  and  as  not  occurring  in  many  of 
the  patients,  if  properly  treated  ;  but  all 
other  winters  describe  it  as  a  distinct 
variety.  From  the  delirium  of  feveils  the 
diagnosis  is  made  by  the  absence  of  any 
characteristic  rash,  and  the  want  of 
any  definite  course  in  the  temperature. 
Gases  of  acute  febrile  disease,  commenc- 
ing with  severe  delirium,  are,  however, 
occasionally  sent  into  asylums  as  cases  of 
insanity,  the  diagnosis  only  being  possible 
by  the  course  of  the  disease.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  attack  may,  however,  be 
post-febrile. 

From  delirium  tremens  the  diagnosis  is 
made  by  the  usually  greater  amount  of 
fever,  and  there  is  less  tremor,  and  the 
hallucinations  are  not  so  definitely  of  the 
tJerrifying  type,   and  are  more  variable, 


and  there  is  more  incoherence,  and  more 
profound  affection  of  consciousness,  and 
the  termination  is  more  frequently  fataL 
There  is,  however,  a  febrile  variety  of 
delirium  tremens,  which  is  frequentlj 
fatal,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  closely 
approximate  to  acute  delirious  mania. 
From  acute  meningitis  the  diagnosis  is 
made  by  the  greater  frequency  of  ocular 
and  other  paralyses,  the  presence  of  optio 
neuritis,  the  greater  prominence  of  head- 
ache, and  the  frequency  of  vomiting  and 
convulsions  in  that  condition.  According 
to  Spitzka,  many  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
meningitis  from  over-studj  are  really 
cases  of  acute  delirious  mania. 

Vatboloffy. — ^The  post-mortem  appear- 
ances are  described  by  some  authorities  as 
consisting  of  intense  cerebral  hypersBmia  in 
the  excited  period  and  oedema  in  the  later 
stage.  The  cellular  elements  are  said  to 
be  swollen,  opaque,  granular  and  to  stain 
badly,  and  the  pericellular  and  perivascular 
spaces  to  contain  red  or  white  corpuscles, 
and  there  are  sometimes  white  lines  along 
the  vessels  from  extravasated  leucocytes, 
and  occasionally  small  extravasations  of 
blood  in  the  bram  substance.  The  process 
is  regarded  by  Krafft-Ebing  as  one  of 
active  hyperaemia  followed  by  venous  en- 
gorgement, exudation  of  blood  elements, 
and  then  pressure  svmptoms.  Bevan 
Lewis  regards  it  as  tne  most  profound 
maniacal  reduction  met  with.  It  is  doubt- 
ful to  what  extent  the  post-mortem  appear* 
ances  in  the  brain  account  for  the  symp- 
toms observed  during  life.  The  rise  of 
temperature  is  probably  owing  to  disturb* 
ance  of  the  thermotaxic  mechanism  due  ta 
affection  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  This  is 
rendered  more  probable  by  the  irregular 
course  of  the  temperature  generally  ob* 
served.  The  lungs  show  hypostatic  oon* 
l^estion  or  actual  consolidation,  the  heart 
is  flabby  and  its  substance  pale  and  de* 
generated,  and  the  blood  thin  and  fluid. 
The  voluntary  muscles  may  show  changes 
analogous  to  those  of  typhoid  fever 
(KramrEbing)  or  may  be  wasted  and  de- 
generated from  perit;heral  neuritis.  If  the 
case  be  of  septic  origin  there  will  be  signs 
of  that  condition. 

Treatmentt — If  the  case  be  seen  quite 
early  it  is  possible  the  attack  may  be  cut 
short  by  the  securing  of  good  sound  sleep, 
and  the  administration  of  abundant  nutri- 
tious food,  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
being  isolated  from  all  sources  of  irritation 
and  annoyance,  and  kept  in  bed  in  a  dark* 
ened  room  with  skilled  nurses  in  attend* 
ance.  The  difficulty  is  always  to  ensure  this 
in  an  ordinary  house,  and  during  conva- 
lescence the  patient  may  again  be  exposed 
to    the  original  cause  of  his  illness;  in 
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most  cases  therefore  it  becomes  necessary 
or  most  adfisable  that  he  should  be  sent 
either  to  a  general  hospital  or  some  institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  amount 
of  initial  excitement  generally  assists 
largely  in  the  decision  of  this  point,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  milder  cases  of  this 
naiore  frequently  find  their  way  into  the 
wards  of  general  hospitals.  If  the  case  be 
at  all  severe  it  is  advisable  that  rest  in  bed 
and  in  seclusion  should  be  at  first  tried, 
though  a  properly  regulated  amount  of 
opett-air  exercise  is  advisable  if  the 
patient's  stren^  permits  it.  If  food  be 
refused  the  patient  must  without  delay  be 
Mi  artificially  several  times  a  d&j  with 
milky  beef  tea,  eggs,  or  some  peptonised  or 
oonoentrated  form  of  meat,  and  this  should 
be  persisted  in  till  convalescence  is  fairly 
established.  It  is  better  to  feed  artificially 
too  early  than  too  late.  Stimulants  are 
idmoet  always  necessary,  but  must  be  used 
with  caution  if  the  case  be  alcoholic  in 
Origin,  port  wine  or  brandy  to  6  or  8  oz. 
da&y,  being  the  best  form  to  administer ; 
but  some  patients  will  sleep  after  bottled 
beer.  If  sleep  does  not  follow  exercise 
(provided  the  patient  be  strong  enough 
for  it)  or  food,  it  must  be  ob^ined  by 
drags,  the  best  being  those  which  do  not 
intmere  with  the  heart's  action  or  the 
appetite,  such  as  paraldehyde,  hypnone, 
rajphonal  or  chloialamide— the  two  first 
named  are,  however,  nauseous,  and 
the  third   insoluble,   but   they  may  be 

S'ven  with  the  food  if  artificial  feeding 
I  Qsed.  Chloral  hydrate  and  bromide 
of  potassium  are  better  avoided,  but  may 
act  when  other  drugs  fail.  Opium  and 
morphia  in  any  form  are  said  to  be  either 
aaeless  or  injurious,  and  hyoscyamine  or 
hjoecine  is  too  depressing  for  a  disease 
whieh  so  rapidly  tends  to  exhaustion. 
Krafft-Ebing  quotes  Solivetti  as  having 
had  most  snccessf  ul  results  from  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  ergotine.  Inpatients 
who  are  wearing  tliemselves  out  with 
xolliiig  about  or  continuous  movement, 
some  form  of  restraint,  such  as  the  dry  or 
wet  pack,  is  sometimes  necessar^r,  but  the 
latter  especially  must  be  used  with  great 
caution,  as  patients  sufiering  from  this 
disease  sometimes  die  quite  suddenly. 
The  tepid  bath,  with  the  application  at 
the  same  time  of  oold  to  the  head,  has  been 
recommended,  but  there  is  the  same  danger 
as  in  the  last-mentioned  method  of  treat- 
ment. Leeches  or  blisters  only  debilitate 
or  irritate  the  patient  and  should  be 
avoided.  There  is  no  form  of  insanity  in 
which  more  careful  and  skilful  nursing  is 
required  and  in  which  so  much  depends 
on  the  intelligence  and  tact  of  those  in 
ehai^  of  the  case.    Local  complications 


must  of  course  be  treated,  and  bed-sores 
guarded  against.  During  convalescence 
the  patient  will  require  nourishing  food 
and  tonics,  and  prolonged  rest  from  all 
intellectual  work  is  most  important. 

B.  Pebcit  Smit&.- 

ABDBVHAOZA  or  ABSVHAOIA 

{H^^v,  enough  or  abundantly;  (^ycu/,  to 
eat).  Term  for  a  morbidly  voracious  ap- 
petite, or  the  disease  Bulimia  (q.v»)  Also  a 
name  for  the  goddess  of  gluttony  whose 
temple  was  in  Sicily. 

ABBMOWZA  or  ABJEMOWZA  (ddrj- 
fioviay  trouble,  distress ;  or  from  u,  priv. ; 
Baifitovj  fortune  or  its  vicissitudes).  A 
term  for  restless  thought,  great  mental 
distress  or  anxiety.  {Fr,  Adenwme ;  Ger. 
Angst.)  Occasionally  used  as  a  synonyni 
of  Melancholy  (g.r.) 

APlwoSTyifc  iabrnuHrvvfjt  rare  form 
for  abrjijuoviay  trouble,  distress).  Depression 
of  spirits ;  also  a  synonym  of  JNostalgia 
(gr.v.) 

ABBBMOVBRVZA    (d,    neg. ;    d^ppx, 

the  skin ;  vevpov,  a  nerve).  Loss  of  sensi- 
bihty  of  the  skin ;  a  synonym  of  Ansas- 
thesia. 

AOHBSl V  JUi  B88  (adhcereOy  1  stick 
to).  The  power  or  quality  of  adhering  or 
sticking  to.  A  faculty  common  to  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  producing  the  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  attach  one^  self  to 
surrounding  objects,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, and  also  the  love  of  society.  (Fr. 
adhesivite.) 

AOMZRATZOW  (admiror,  1  wonder 
at).  Wonder  coupled  with  approbation ; 
admiration  apparently  consists  of  surprise 
associated  >vith  some  pleasure  and  a  sense 
of  approval.  When  vividly  felt  the  eyes 
are  opened  and  the  eyebrows  raised ;  the 
eyes  become  bright  instead  of  remaining 
blank  as  under  simple  astonishment ;  and 
the  mouth,  instead  of  gaping  open,  ex- 
pands into  a  smile  (Darwin).  (Fr.  admi- 
ration; Ger.  Beiowtderung.) 

A»au88ZOV,  Vorms  of.  (Nee  Lunacy 
Act,  1890.) 

.BBOBOBKAJrZA  {aldoui,  the  genitals; 
fiaviof  from  fiaivoficu^  I  rage).  A  synonym 
of  Nymphomania. 

A»0&B8CBirCB,  ZnsanitT*  of.  {See 
Developmextal  Insanities  and  Psy- 
choses.) 

ABVOIV8OW. — If  a  person  to  whom 
an  advowsan,  or  the  right  of  presenting  to 
a  church  living,  belongs,  becomes  insane, 
neither  he  nor  his  committee  can  exercise 
the  right  of  presentation.  It  is  vested  in 
the  Lord  Gnancellor,  by  virtue  of  his 
general  authority  :  Roger's  "  Eccles. 
Law,"  p.  16 ;  Wood,  Led,  p.  490. 

An  advowson,  forming  part  of  the  real 
estate  of  a  lunatic,  cannot  be  sold  for  any  ^ 
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purpose  other  than  those  that  are  ex- 
pressly  recognised  by  law*  In  Be  Vavcu" 
MW,  185 1,  3  Mac.  &  G.  275,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
under  11  Geo.  IV.  and  i  Will.  IV.  c  65, 
88.  9  &  28,  for  liberty  to  sell  an  advow- 
SOD,  forming  part  of  the  real  estate  of  a 
lunatic,  who  had  become  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic previous  to  his  lunacy,  and  was  there- 
fore incapable  of  exercising  the  right  of 
presentation.  The  statute  under  which 
the  application  was  made  gave  a  power 
of  sale  for  certain  specific  purposes  only, 
viz.,  payment  of  debtK,  discharges  of  in- 
cumbrances on  a  lunatic's  estate,  and  the 
costs  of  applying  for  and  obtaining  a 
commission  in  lunacy.  Lord  Chancellor 
Truro  refused  the  application.  The 
statute  under  which  this  application  was 
made  was  repealed  by  16  &  17  Vict.  c. 
70^  s.  I,  ana  Schedule.  (See  Lunacy 
Act,  1890,  ss.  117  &  120.) 

A.  Wood  Benton. 

MM09MOMUL  (drfp,  air,  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  <t>6^s,  fear).  A  morbid  dread  or 
fear  of  any  current  of  air;  snch  as  occurs 
in  hydrophobiai  (Fr.  (leropkohie;  Ger. 
LuJUcheu,) 

JB&VMVA  (<up»f  I  assail,  or  from 
tupofiait  I  lift  or  carry;  or,  according  to 
others,  a  contraction  of  aegrimonia, 
sorrow).  A  term  for  weariness  or  un- 
happiness  conjoined  with  physical  dejec- 
tion or  suffering.  Used  to  denote  the 
melancholy  and  depression  attendant  on 
bodily  ills. 

JB8CKSOMTTKBSX8  (aurxpor,  base ; 
fiv$os,  speech).  A  term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  the  obscene  language  uttered 
by  the  delirious  or  maniacal,  especially  in 
puerperal  mania. 

JBSTKBSUL  (fua-Brja-is).  Perception  of 
sensation. 

JBSTBSSOBZC  (ataBrftris;  6d<$r).  The 
grey  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  con- 
aucting  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain, 
is  termed  »sthesoaic,  while  the  channel 
through  which  the  motor  impulse  passes 
from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  is  called 
kinesodic 

iBSTHXTZCA  (oAo-^i/rucdr,  from  oao-- 
Oavofuu,  I  perceive  by  the  senses).  Beloug- 
ing  or  relating  to  the  understanding  or 
mental  perception. 

JBTZO&OOT    or  ZlTBAirZTT.      (See 

Statistics  of  Insanity.) 

AIVBCTZO       KTVOCKOXraSZACA 

(officio,  I  affect ;  hypochondriasis,  q,v.). 
Hypochondriasis. 

AVVBCTZO  KTBTSKZCA  (officio ; 
hysteria,  q.v,)    Hysteria. 

JLrrmOTlOM  (afficio).  A  term  applied 
to  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the  mind, 

anger,  jealousy,  love,  and  hatred. 


^  (qfieio; 

faetdtas,  capability).  The  f aeolties  which 
include  animal  propensities  (common 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals)  and 
affective  propensities  (peculiar  to  man 
only). 

AVrBCTZVB  ZVftAMZTT  (a^jfeio;  in, 
not ;  sanus,  sound).  A  form  of  insanity 
opposed  to  the  ideational,  in  which  the 
emotions  or  feelings  only  are  a€ected« 
Some  alienists  divide  affective  or  emotional 
insanity,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called* 
into  two  varieties — ^impulsive  and  moral 
insanity.  In  both  the  lang^uage  may  be 
coherent  and  the  memory  and  judgment 
sound  and  accurate.  In  impulsive  in* 
sanity  one  only,  or  a  few  of^  the  moral 
faculties,  sentiments,  or  feelings  may  be 
perverted.  In  moral  insanity  the  moral 
faculties  are  generally  perverted ;  there 
is  loss  of  power  of  the  ¥nll  to  keep  the 
emotions  in  subjection.  (See  arts.  Iicpul* 
siVE  Insanity  ;  Moral  Insanity.) 

AWBCTZVS  MO  WOBCAariA  (c^j^o; 
yovoff,  alone ;  iu»ia,  madness).  Esquirors 
term  for  emotional  insanity. 

AVFBCTUS  AarZBKZ  (afficio  ;  animuSf 
the  mind).    Mental  disoider  of  any  kind* 

AVTXR-CAJUU — According  to  a  re* 
cent  official  statement,  the  total  number 
of  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales  was 
86,067 — of  these  77,277  were  pauper 
lunatics,  the  larger  proportion,  42,883* 
being  females,  belonging  chiefly,  thonsh 
not  exclusively,  to  the  lower,  down  to  the 
lowest,  and  lower  middle  classes.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  trades  and  occupations — 
whatever  station — are  found  amouff  them 
— of  domestic  servants  1225  were  admitted 
in  one  year,  within  the  same  space  of 
time  3000  married  and  single  women, 
engaged  in  domestic  and  household 
duties.  Again,  the  statistics  of  twelve 
months  record  the  admission  into  asylums 
of  144  teachers.  The  number  of  recovered 
female  patients  from  county  and  borough 
asylums  in  course  of  the  year  to  which 
these  figures  refer,  was  43.21  of  admis- 
sions. 

Need  of  After-Care. — It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  many  women  annually  dis- 
charged from  lunatic  asylums  would  be 
poor  and  friendless,  and  stand  in  need 
of  what  may  be  termed  after-care.  If 
convalescents  leaving  general  hospitals 
have  often  a  cheerless  prospect  before 
them,  still  more  pitiable  in  many  cases  is 
the  condition  of  those  convalescing  from 
mental  disorders,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  more  serious  and  disabling  nature 
of  their  malady,  but  also  because  their 
ailment  has  frequently  been  not  mental 
only,  but  physical  also.  So  that  their 
convalescence  often  needs  to  be  twofold* 
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The  pvpoess  of  recovery  in  nut  completed  method  by  which  the  "  (Eavre  de  Patroo- 

when  oonvalescence  has  set  in.  age  et  Asile  '*  renders  assistance  to  mental 

Besides  all  akilfnl  treatment  and  foster-  convalescents  is  by  visits  to  them  in  their 

mg   care  during  the   course  of  mental  own    homes,  especially   in    cases   where 

4iicaae    suggested  by  the  words :  occupation,  illness,  or  other  causes  prevent 

•*  What  can  man*8  wtadom  do  *^«™  ^'^m  coming  to  the  "  Asile."    The 

IntberatariiiphlabenaTcd  wiii«?°'*  nnmber  of  aomiciliary  Tints  paid  in  the 

.,.,,„.  .  ..  year  referred  to  was  845.  The  work 
-thwe  18  needof  after^sare  when  sanity  ;Jf  t^is  exceUent  French  institntion 
■■•  '^"  restored,  for  ^^rits  careful  consideration  and  imita- 
"  Tts  not  coouKh  to  help  tbo  feeble  up,  tion  in  its  main  features,  by  those  who 
Bat  to  rapport  him  «fter."t  are  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  after- 
Some  such  after-caw  was  supplied  :  «*'«  'V"f  "V""^;!. 
firrt,  by  the  statutory  allowance  which  J."  ,^«"'=«''^«?<'  there  exists  a  system 
«omimttee8  of  management  were  em-  of  "after-care  in  several  Cantons.  Itap- 
powewd  to  make  to  ^nvalescents, /or  a  P^^  that  aid  is  mven  to  conjalescents 
UmUed  period,  on  their  probationary  dis-  '"»?  mental  disorders,  by  adnoe  and 
«ha(ge :  this  would  furnish  maintenance  ?.*** '  ^^  endeavouring  to  provide  occnpa- 
fora  period  of  aboutfonr  weeks.  Secondly,  \^"^''  ^7  pecuniary  assistance,  vanring 
by  amsUnoe  from  private  funds  at  the  f'''™  5°  to  200  francs,  100  frauM  beius 
^poMd  of  the  authorities  of  some  *•"«  average  expenditure  on  individwl 
•sylnms.!  Thirdly,  by  charitable  help  of  (convalescent?)  cases.  The  person  dis- 
friends.  But  a  more  systematic  ministra-  covering  cases  in  need  of  treatment  ra- 
tion of  after-care  which  should  supplement  po^s  <»  the  secretary.  A  voluntary  snb- 
what  was  already  done  was  needed.  ?«"?*'<«' ,  <>'    -  francs    annually,   from 

Franee.-In  France  there  has  existed,  wdijiduals,   supports   the    sustontotipn 

«inoe    1841,    an    after-care    association  i?'»^-     "« "f  Ms«ir^  that  these  socie- 

known  aa  "L'CEnvre  de  Patronage  et  *'«"  *"  T  .  ^??,**o''y  the    medical 

Anle   pour    les  Alidnds    Indigento   qui  superintendents  of  the  Swiss  asylums, 

•ortentconvalescente  des  Asiles  de  Traite-  V"**?*^  ^'f^^T^??^"*  communi- 

ment"    Ite  founder  was  Dr.  Jean-Pierre  ^*'*"!  ,!"•?*"*??'•  *;  ^-  **i"*^  Spnng- 

Palret    The  area  of  ite  operations  is  the  held,  lU.,  U.S.,  states,    no  system  exists  in 

« D^partoment  de  la  Seine."    Ite  benefito  this  country  for  tiie  after-care  of   poor 

ai«  Ibestowed   through   three   principal  mentalconvalescentsaiter  leaving  asyfums 

channels,    (i)    A  central   "convalescent  for  the  insane.     In  this  country  most  poor 

home,"  the  inmates  of  which  are  exclu-  "P^  fnendless  female  ponvalescente  are 

•ively  "poor  and  friendless  female  con-  either  retained  in  the  institutions  from 

valewsento;"  on  leaving  asylums   for  the  motives  of  humanity,  or  are  received  into 

iliSMie.    Their  sojourn  is  temporary,  not  t^-  *^"?*y  popr-houw^  where  they  are 

«»!eeding  five  or  six  weeks,  dunng  which  ordinarily  quite  comfortable.    I  do  not 

time  thw  bodies,  minds,  and  sonls  have  suppose  that  the  same  demand  existe  for 

the  advantiige  of   kindly  ministrations,  t^»,  particular  kind  of  chwity    m  the 

*nd  on   Wing  they  receive    introduc-  I  nited  States  as  in  England. 

tions  to  employers,  and  are  invited   to  ^coWo'Ki.— The  supenntondent  of  the 

reriut  the  Borne.    (2)  Another  form  in  ^l^^  Asylum,  Morningside,  Edinburgh, 

which  after-care    is  exercised  is  in  the  ''•n.^y  T"*g''\"We  have  no  after-care 

-  B^naions  du  Dimanche."    That  is,  on  «>c'ety  in  ScoUand.     The  deserving  or 

Sundays  the  "  home  "  welcomes  as  gueste  "^^^^^l  patients  we  usually  know,  and  I 

«  certun  number  of  mentel  convalesoente  commend  them  to  the  special  <»re  of  the 

who  may  desire  to  spend  some   restful  parochial  authorities  and  cl»nty  associa- 

pleasant  hours  in  the  institution  where  *'<"'«•    ^  ^'*^f  »  8P««»»}  ^"""^  ''*"  J?,"/^' 

they  abode  for  a  season.    Their  children  »"«^  •»«« «  '''«'?  ^^^y  ^^'''>  «f-    ■*"  **'«' 

•re  welcomed ;  husbands  often  accompany  asylum  doctors  know  personally,  and  are 

thor  wives  ;  they  are  hospitably  enter-  ou  good  terms  with,  the  mspectors  of  the 

tained,  attend  chapel  service,  walk  in  the  P?".'-  »»?  between  them  they  try  to  in- 

gronnds,  and,  on  leaving,  look  forward  to  Jividualise  each  case. 

inother  meeting  at  no  distant  date.    In  Ireland.-^    special    provision    for 

the  year  1888,  1441  persons,  men,  women,  after-care    appears    to    be  organised   m 

and  children  were  received  as  Sunday  I'^jpf  ,1*^^"  often  thought  on  the 

gneata   into  the  home.     (3)  The  thir^  ««*'3e$t  *'^„*^'*'*'*'   .7"^  a  physician 

"    ^                 „.  (Dr.  ConollyNorman).  "and  wish  we  could 

t-?ta^rfAthc»»,^«t ..«.,.  make  some   move  in    that  direction  in 

t  JT.j.,  AdctaWe  Fund  »t  Hanwell,  anil  VIctorlii  ireland.      ,      „         ,           .                       ^.     . 

ruid  St  c'oincjr  Hatch,  now  mtrgc^i  into  one  fliiiii.  England.— aoT   does   it   appear   that 
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there  has  existed,  until  lately,  in  England 
any  special  organisation  for  the  after- 
care of  persons  recovering  from  disorders 
of  the  mind.  In  the  Apnl  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Menial  Science^  1871,  there  ap- 
peared a  paper  called  a  *'  Plea  for  Con- 
valescent Homes  in  connection  with 
Asylums  for  the  Insane  Poor,"  and  in 
1^79  another  paper  of  which  the  title  was 
after-care.  These  papers  were  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Hawkins,  chaplain  of  the  Middle- 
sex Asylum,  Colney  Hatch. 

1879. — ^The  first  meeting  of  the  After- 
care Association  was  held  on  the  5th 
June  1879,  &^  the  house  of  Dr.  Bucknill, 
Wimpole  Street.  Here  was  the  cradle  of 
the  society.  Amongst  those  present  were 
Drs.  Bucknill,  Loclchart  Robertson,  and 
Hack  Tuke,  who  has  been  throughout  a 
strong  believer  in,  and  staunch  supporter 
of,  the  objects  of  the  association.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded,  '^'Iliat  this  meet- 
ing do  form  itself  into  an  association," 
and  subsequently,  "  that  the  object  of  this 
association  is  to  facilitate  the  readmission 
of  female  convalescents  from  lunatic 
asylums  into  social  and  domestic  life." 
Dr.  Bucknill  was  the  first  president,  and 
Dr.  Xjlaye  Shawe  and  Rev.  H.  Hawkins, 
honorary  treasurer  and  secretary. 
•  1880. — In  the  following  year  the  late 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  kindly  consented  to 
become  president  of  xhe  society.  Re- 
ferring to  the  paper  on  after-care  he 
had  written, "  Your  letter  entitled  *  After- 
care' has  deeply  interested  me.  The 
subject  has  long  been  on  my  mind,  but 
like  many  other  subjects  it  has  passed 
without  any  effectual  movement  on  its 
behalf.  Tell  my  friend  Dr.  Bucknill  that 
I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  under  his  presi- 
dency in  so  good  a  cause." 

1 88 1. —Lord  Shaftesbury  presided,  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  now  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  in  Cavendish  Square.  Dr. 
Clark  enforced  the  importance  of  after- 
care as  a  frequent  condition  of  complete 
restoration  to  health.  Among  ladies  pre- 
sent were  Ladies  Lyttelton,  Frederick 
Cavendish,  and  Brabazon ;  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, &c.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
among  other  ladies  who  have  shown  an 
interest  in  the  movement  have  been  Miss 
Agnes  Cotton,  Miss  Emma  Cons,  Miss 
Louisa  Twining,  Slq. 

1882. — Dr.  John  Ogle  was  good  enough 
to  reoeive  the  association  in  the  following 
year,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  again 
presided,  and  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  some  house  or  room  in 
which  the  association's  business  could  be 
transacted. 

1883. — The  next  anniversary  was  held 


at  Lord  Cottesloe's,  in  Eaton  Place.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  stated  his  belief  that  the 
After-care  Society  was  required  to  sup- 
ply a  real  want,  and  that  it  was  in  bis 
own  phrase  a  "seed-plot,"  from  which, 
in  time,  good  results  would  spring. 

1884. — The  annual  meeting  of  1884  was 
memorable  as  being  the  last  occasion 
when  Lord  Shaftesoury  (who  had  pre- 
sided at  the  anniversaries  since  1881) 
was  in  the  chair*  The  tryst  was  Lord 
Brabazon's,  who  though  absent  from  home» 
placed  a  room  at  the  disposal  of  the 
association.  The  president  remarked 
"  that  he  considered  a  *  home '  a  necessitv, 
and  did  not  see  how  such  a  resort  oonfd 
be  dispensed  vrith."  This  remark  fol- 
lowed upon  a  statement  by  the  hon. 
secretary,  that  among  more  than  200  con- 
valescent homes  on  the  register  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  not  one 
was  specially  designed  and  available  for 
mento^  convalescents.  (N.B.  In  1890  the 
number  of  such  homes  was  263,  but  still 
not  one  appropriated  to  this  class  of  in-^ 
valids.)  In  the  same  year  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  a  bazaar 
organised  at  the  Kensin|rton  Town  Hail. 

1885. — Two  meetings  m  1885  were  held 
at  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  by  the  kind 
arrangement  of  Dr.  Savage,  a  valuable 
friend  of  the  association.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Ogle, 
on  the  other  by  A.  J.  Copoland,  Esq.,  the 
treasurer  of  the  hospital. 

1886. — The  year  1886  is  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  the  association,  for  it 
was  that  in  which  Lord  Brabazon  oo- 
cepted  the  office  of  president.  He  re* 
marked,  at  the  yearly  meeting  held  at  his 
house  in  Lancaster  Gate,  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  interest  in  aiter-care  had 
influenced  him  to  undertake  the  work 
as  a  "  legacy."  On  the  same  occasion  a 
resolution  was  carried :  "  That  the  Com* 
mittee  be  authorised  to  employ  a  paid 
secretary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
society,"  the  result  being  that  a  unani- 
mous appointment  to  this  post  was  made 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Roxby,  who  nad  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Society  for  the  Care  of 
Waifs  and  Strays.  Up  to  this  date,  no  one 
officially  connected  with  the  after-care 
project  possessed  sufficient  leisure  to  be 
able  to  devote  due  time  to  its  promotion. 
Hence,  though  the  existence  of  the  society 
was  kept  in  evidence,  and  interest  in  its 
designs  sustained,  yet  practical  benefit, 
though  by  no  means  absent,  was  yet 
acanty ;  but  on  Mr.  Roxbv's  appointment, 
distinct  progress  was  made«  Reference  to 
the  particulars  of  this  progress  will  be 
made  in  conclusion,  but  it  should  first  be 
noted  that  the  same  year  in  which  a  new 
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president  took  office,  aud  a  ])aid  secretary 
was  secured,  the  association  had  the 
honour  to  receive  an  intimation  that 
ELBJBE.  the  Princess  Christian  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  office  of  patroness. 
Thns  the  year  1886  is  memorable  as  one 
of  new  departure.  It  remains  to  indicate 
some  details  of  progress  made. 

Working  Associates,  who  undertake 
some  special  work  on  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  been  appointed.  There  are 
about  twenty  on  the  bst.  These  members 
of  the  society  may  render  very  useful 
service  by  findiuju^  suitable  homes  for  con- 
valescent, by  visiting  and  reporting  on 
their  temporary  inmates,  thus  causing 
both  hosts  and  guests  to  feel  that  they 
are  looked  after,  and  kept  under  notice. 
Associates  can  also  from  time  to  time  give 
valuable  help  to  discharged  patients  by 
following  them  up  either  to  the  work- 
houses to  which  they  may  have  been 
transferred,  or  to  their  own  homes. 

Homes. — Suitable  homes  have  been 
found  in  various  localities  where  con- 
valescents requiriuf^  change  of  scene  and 
air  have  been  boarded  out.  In  all  cases 
the  care  of  convalescents  while  in  these 
homes  is  entrusted  to  some  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  homes  are  in- 
spected before  any  case  is  sent,  and  visited 
afterwards  by  a  voluntary  inspector. 
About  thirteen  such  homes  have  been 
inspected  and  utilised, 

Ucues  Helped. — Nearly  100  cases  from 
about  nineteen  asylums  have  been  helped, 
since  1886,  by  the  association ;  several 
were  previously  assisted. 

Since  Lord  Brabazon,  now  the  Earl 
of  Meath,  became  president,  both  the 
monthly  meetings  on  the  second  Thurs- 
days and  the  anniversary  have  by  his 
kind  permission  been  held  at  his  house, 
83  Lancaster  Gate.  At  the  former  the 
current  business  of  the  society  is  trans- 
acted; applications  for  help  are  con- 
sidered ;  and  relief,  in  suitable  cases, 
sanctioned.  During  the  past  official  year 
(1888- 1 889)  fiftjr  cases  were  brought  be- 
fore the  committee.  Of  these  twenty - 
four  were  boarded  out  in  the  country,  and 
others  relieved  by  grants  of  money  and 
clothing.  In  nearly  every  case  assisted, 
suitable  employment  was  afterwards 
found.  Besides  these,  a  large  number  of 
cases,  not  coming  under  the  rules  of  the 
association,  have  been  helped  to  obtain ' 
relief  through  other  channels.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
secretary,  Mr.  H.  T.  Boxby,  Arden  Lea, 
The  Drive,  Walthamstow. 

H.  Hawkins. 

AOa»  ZBflneiMe  of.    {See   Statistics 
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(&aw    of)t  in  re1aiio7i    to 
insanity.    See_  articles  on  Contract  aud 

EVLDSNCE. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  the  insanity  of  an  agent  and  the 
insanity  of  a  principal. 

Insanity  of  an  Agent. — ^A  lunatic,  or 
other  person  no7i  compos  mentis,  cannot 
do,  as  agent  or  attorney,  any  act  binding 
upon  the  principal,  unless  such  act  would 
have  hee^i  binding  upon  himself,  if  he  had 
heen  principal  and  not  a^ent  ?  The  first 
part  of  the  proposition  is  adapted  from 
Story's  "  Agency,"  p.  9.  The  words  in 
italics  are  the  present  writer's,  and  are 
thought  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
modem  judicial  doctrine  that  the  bare 
existence  of  insanity  is  not  fatal  to  civil 
capacity  :  cf.  Drew  v.  Nunn,  1879,  4, 
Q.  B.  D.  pp.  668-670. 

**The  real  principle/'  said  O'Brien,  J.,  in 
Grove  v.  Johiiston,  1889,  24  L.  R.  Ir.  at  p. 
363,  "I  would  take  to  be  that  mental 
health,  like  physical  health,  is  but  a  form 
of  ability  to  perform,  which  the  law  makes 
an  understood  condition  of  the  contract, 
and  that  the  nature  and  effect  of  that  dis- 
ability must  vary  according  to  the  thing  to 
be  performed."  The  case  from  which  this 
quotation  is  made  was  an  action  by  the 
secretary  to  a  grand  jury  against  the 
sureties  of  a  barony  cesS'Collector,  on  a 
bond  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  defendants 
pleaded  that  immediately  after  delivery  to 
the  collector  of  the  warrant  in  respect  of 
which  the  alleged  liability  arose,  and  before 
he  could  collect  any  of  the  moneys  sued 
for  in  the  action,  he  became  and  continued 
a  lunatic,  was  wholly  incapacitated  from 
acting  tinder  the  warrant,  was  not  able  to 
collect,  and  did  not  in  fact  collect  any  of 
the  moneys  sued  for,  and  that  the  defen- 
dants were  thereby  discharged  from 
liability  on  the  bond.  It  was  held  by  the 
Irish  Queen's  Bench  Division  and  Court 
of  Appeal,  that  the  defeuce  was  good. 
;*  No  doubt,"  said  O'Brien,  J.,  *•  the  mind 
is  required  in  all  business,  and  the  want 
of  it  would  not  be  an  excuse  for  not  sup- 
plyinjg^  a  cargo  of  corn  ;  but  the  contract 
ill  this  case,  which  is  for  the  receivership 
of  public  taxes,  is  one  attended  with  a 
personal  legal  authority  that  does  not 
exist  in  other  cases." 

Insanity  of  a  Principal. — Although  as 
Brett,  L.J.,  said,  in  Drew  v.  Nunn,  uhi 
sup.,  *'  the  law  upon  this  subject  stands 
upon  a  very  unsatisfactory  footing,*'  it  is 
possible  to  lay  down  one  or  two  propo* 
sitions  with  comparative  confidence. 

(i)  The  bare  existence  of  mental  disease 
neither  incapacitates  a  man  for  appointing 
au     agent,    nor,    if    supervening    after 
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snch  an  appointment  has  been  made, 
ex  neceetsUoUe  revokes  the  agent's  autho- 
rity: Drerv  v.  Nvnn^  uhi  sup,  [The 
degree  of  mental  alienation  which 
will  work  such  an  incapacity  or  revocation 
has  not  been  judicially  defined.  According 
to  Lord  Bramwelly  it  must  amount  to 
detnenticu  Brett,  L.  J.,  considered  that  in- 
capacity to  do  any  legal  act  must  exist. 
Cotton,  L.J.,  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
to  consider  whether  or  not  the  authority 
of  an  agent  could  in  cases  like  Drew  v. 
Nunn — see  article  Evidence — be  put  an 
end  to,  until  there  had  been  a  commission 
in  lunacy.] 

(2)  Where  a  principal,  who  has  held 
out  another  as  his  agent,  subsequently 
becomes  insane,  and  a  third  party  deals 
with  the  agent,  without  notice  that  the 
principal  is  a  lunatic,  the  principal  cannot 
repudiate  the  contract  assumed  to  be  made 
on  his  behalf. 

The  following  statutory  points  should 
be  noted : 

(a)  Any  person  making  any  payment 
or  doing  any  act,  in  good  faith  and  with- 
out notice,  in  pursuance  of  a  power  of 
attorney,  is  not  liable  in  respect  of  such 
payment  or  act  by  reason  that  the  donor 
of  the  power  had  previously  become 
lunatic  or  of  unsound  mind.  (Convey. 
Act,  1 88 1,  8.  47.) 

(&)  A  power  of  attorney,  expressed  to 
be  irrevocable,  and  made  for  value,  is  not 
revoked  by  the  lunacy  of  the  donor. 
(Convey.  Act,  1882,  s.  8.) 

(c)  If  a  power  of  attorney  is  expressed 
to  be  irrevocable  for  a  fixed  period  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  then  in  favour  of  a  pur- 
chaser with  or  without  notice,  it  is  not 
revoked  for  and  during  that  period  by  the 
lunacy  or  unsoundness  of  mind  of  the 
donor.     (Convey.  Act,  1882,  s.  9.) 

A.  Wood  Benton. 

AOBU8ZA,  or  AOaVBTZA  (d,  ne^. ; 
ytwris,  taste).  A  diminution  or  abolition 
of  the  power  of  perceiving  the  flavour  of 
food ;  absence  of  the  sense  of  taste.  Apart 
from  any  centric  or  peripheral  lesion,  a 
symptom  in  insanity  and  hysteria.  (Fr. 
ageusic  or  aguestie;  Ger.  Geschmdcks- 
mangel). 

AOBU8TZA  VAJtA&TTZCA  (d ;  ycvcrif ; 
fl-apdXvo-ir,  palsy).  The  loss  of  taste  de- 
pending on  nervous  disease,  whether  func- 
tional or  organic. 

AOKBV8TZA.    {See  Ageustia.) 

AOZTATZOW  {agitatiOj  from  agitOj  I 
trouble).  General  excitement  of  the  men- 
tal or  bodily  powers ;  perturbation,  mental 
emotion,  or  disturbance  arising  from  the 
violence  of  some  prevailing  passion. 

AOWIBA  or  AOWOZA  (dyi/ota,  from 
ayvo4(o,  I  am  ignorant).    The  mental  con- 


dition of  a  patient  who  does  not  recognise 
the  persons  or  things  around  him.  (Fr. 
agnoie;  Ger.  BennnungtHosigheitf  Unwise- 
enheit,  TJnkunde.) 

AOOWT  (dyuvta,  from  dyaM',  strife  or 
contest).  Extreme  anguish,  fear,  or  sad- 
ness of  mind.     (Fr.  agonie  ;  Ger.  Angst.) 

AOOSAVKOBZA  {ayopa^  an  assembly 
or  market-place,  and  hence  any  open 
space ;  <^o/3or,  fear).  An  emotional  neu- 
rosis characterised  by  fear  of  ojpen  spaces. 
(Fr.  pewr  des  espaces ;  Ger.  FUUzangst) 
( 5*66  Imperative  Ideas.) 

AO&AMBKATZSimni  (d,  neg. ;  ypa^' 
flora,  letters).  Inability  to  form  a 
grammatical  sentence ;  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  certain  forms  of  insanity, 
{See  Akataphasia.) 

ACHRAVKZA  (d,  neg. ;  ypagfiw,  I  write). 
Inability  to  form  the  letters  in  writing ; 
disease  of  the  motor  speech  centre  whereby 
the  power  of  writing  is  abolished,  even 
when  the  hand  centra  is  intact  and^  the 
movements  of  the  arm  are  unimpaired. 
The  same  result  may  follow  an  isolating 
lesion  beneath  the  cortical  speech-centre. 
Thought,  and  in  some  cases  speech, 
may  be  performed  correctly  while  capa- 
bility of  writing  is  lost.  (Fr.  and  Ger. 
a{fraphie.) 

AORAVKZA  AB80&UTA  (d  ;  ypagfitt; 
a&,  from  ;  solvo,  I  loosen).  A  condition 
in  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  write 
even  a  single  letter. 

AO&AVKZA  ABnrEMOWZCA  (d ; 
ypaxfxa ;  and  d,  not ;  funjftoviKos,  pertaining 
to  memory).  The  form  in  which  letters 
or  words  can  be  written,  but  they  convey 
no  meaning  ;  due  to  loss  of  memory. 

AORAVKZA  ATACTICA  (d ;  ypd^oo  ; 
araKTos,  out  of  order,  irregular).  The  form 
in  which  the  power  of  writing  the  separate 
letters  is  lost;  due  to  loss  of  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  muscles. 

AORAVKZA  AZTBRAZiZS  (d;  ypoK^a; 
literalis,  pertaining  to  letters).  A  condition 
in  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  write  a 
single  letter. 

AOSAVKZA  VBRBA&Z8  (d ;  ypa4><o; 
verhum,  a  word).  The  form  in  which  the 
patient  can  write  a  series  of  letters  readily 
enough,  but  these  convey  no  sense. 

AOSBaMBWT  (Fr.  agreer,  from  gre^ 
free  goodwill  to  do  a  thing).  Concord, 
accordance,  harmony.  The  consciousness 
of  agreement  has  been  called  the  second 
fundamental  property  of  intellect ;  it 
implies  an  identifying  process  or  a  feeling 
of  recognition. 

AOSZOTKTMZA  (^ypcor,  fierce ;  Oy^ios, 
disposition).  Furious  insanity,  maniacal 
furor.  Also  used  as  a  synonym  of  Homi- 
cidal insanity.  (Fr.  agrioikymie;  Ger, 
wilde  Gemuthsart). 
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iLOSZOTKTMIA  AMBITZ08A  (fty- 

pios ;  Bv/i^ ;  a/uMtiosua).  The  insanity  of 
conquest,  the  irrepressible :  desire  to  de- 
stroy or  exterminate  nations,  spoken  of 
occasionally  as  Alexanderism. 

AOmZOTHTBKZA  KTBSOraOBZCA 

i^fHos ;  6vm6s  ;  v^p,  water ;  ^d/3off,  fear). 
The  irrepressible  desire  to  bite  which  is 
said  to  exist  in  rabies. 

AOSZOTBTMZA    SB&ZOZ08A     (A- 

ypioff;  &vfM6s;  religtoatis).  The  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  nproot  and  destroy  other 
religions  and  those  cultivating  them — 
Mohammedism. 

JLQMTTMIJL  (Syptos,  wild  or  restless  ; 
vftvosj  sleep).  A  term  for  wakefulness  or 
sleeplessness;  one  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  various  forms  of  insanity. 
(£*r.  cbgrypnie;  Ger.  Schlaflosigkeit), 

AOKTFVZA  BZCXTATA  ((typios ', 
vnpos ;  excito,  I  stir  up).  Sleeplessness  due 
to  mental  excitement  with  listlessness  ns 
to  surrounding  objects. 

AOSTFWZA  VB&TCB8A  (Syptos; 
vTn>os ;  jiertoesua,  disturbed).  Sleeplessness 
from  bodily  disquiet,  with  attention  alive 
to  surrounding  objects. 

AO&TFVZA  SBirZXiZB  {Syptos;  vjrvos; 
senilis,  pertaining  to  old  age).  The  sleep* 
lessness  of  old  age. 

AOKTViroCOIKA  (dypvnvos,  sleepless ; 
KAfia,  lethargy).  A  lethargic  state  of 
wakefulness  generally  attended  with  low 
muttering  delirium,  often  occurring  in  the 
most  severe  cases  of  acute  delirious  mania ; 
a  synonym  of  coma  vi<?il.  (Pr.  agryp- 
nocoma;  Ger.  SMaflosigheit  mit  grosser 
Neigung  zwn  Scfdaf;  WachsMafsuchL) 

AOUB.      (See  POST-FEBBILE  InSAJ^ITY.) 

ABTWZA  (a,  neg. ;  virvoff,  sleep). 
Sleeplessness. 

AZBOZOMAWZA  (^dota,  the  genera- 
tive organs  ;  uayia,  madness).  A  synonym 
of  Erotomania,  which  includes  Satyriasis 
and  Nymphomania. 

AJLATAJKATKBSZA  (a,  neg. ;  Korafia* 
Bfiait,  understandiuK).  Inability  to  under- 
stand ordinary  conversation  ;  a  symptom 
of  various  forms  of  chronic  insanity. 

AJLATAVKASZA  (a,  neg. ;  fcarcK^aiva), 
I  declare).  Inability  to  form  a  perfect 
sentence.  Applied  to  a  syntactic  disturb- 
ance of  speech  as  opposed  to  the  faulty 
use  of  words.  The  correct  diction  of  a 
sentence  in  the  grammatical  languages 

!>re8Upposes — (a)  unbroken  flow  of  words ; 
h)  perteot  grammatical  diction ;  (e)  correct 
arrangement  of  words.  The  absence  of 
any  of  these  constitutes  Akataphasia. 

ASO&ZA  (oKopla,  from  ^Kopos,  untir- 
ing). With  Hippocrates  it  means  modera- 
tion in  eating;  out  in  AretsBus  it  is  used 
in  regard  to  drink  in  the  sense  of  insatiable 
desire.    Bulimia. 


(d,  neg. ;  XaXcco,  I  talk).  A 
term  originally  used  by  Lordat  to  denote 
the  defects  of  speech  resulting  from  dis- 
ease of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  defects 
not  of  articulation  as  in  general  paralysis, 
but  of  the  elements  of  speech.  In  thi» 
sense  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Aphasia 
of  Trousseau,  and  the  Aphemia  of  Broca. 
By  others  it  is  used  to  aenote  a  more  or 
less  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
articulation,  symptomatic  of  bulbar  para> 
lysis.  When  the  loss  of  power  is  coiifined 
to  the  lips,  b,  f,  m,  o,  p,  v,  and  u  are  the- 
letters  lost ;  when  the  tongue  is  affected, 
d,  e,  g,  h,  1,  n,  r,  s,  and  t  are  incapable 
of  correct  pronunciation;  and  when  all 
the  letters  are  gone,  the  Alalia  is  said  to 
be  complete.  (Fr.  alalie;  Ger.  Sprach* 
losigkeit.) 

A&A&ZA     &ZTBXA&Z8     (a,    XaXcfi>; 

literalis,  pertaining  to  letters).  Incapacity 
to  pronounce  the  letters  properly;  also 
used  as  a  synonym  of  stammering. 

A&BVMZVinUA.  {See  BrIGHT's  DIS- 
EASE.) 

A&COKO&.    {Sec  Sedatives.) 

A&COKO&,  Vse  of,  as  a  ■ereimge  In 
Asylums. — Five  years  ago  the  writer 
obtained  returns  from  most  of  the  asy- 
lums in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  m 
regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  these  institutions.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients amounted  to  ^3,855.  Since  that 
period  the  tendency  has  been  to  lessen 
the  amount  consumed,  but  the  following 
statements  may  be  regarded  as  substan- 
tially accurate. 

Out  of  the  129  county  and  borough 
aylums  and  registered  hospitals  in  Great 
Britain. and  Ireland,  replies  were  obtained 
from  100.  Of  these  one-half  report  the 
non-use  of  alcohol  other  than  memcinally. 

Among  the  50  in  which  alcohol  con- 
tinues to  be  used,  eight  superintendents 
express  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage. 
The  presumption  is  that  in  those  asylums 
in  which  alcohol  is  used,  the  superin- 
tendent approves  of  it  rather  than  other* 
wise. 

In  regard  to  the  50  in  which  alcohol 
is  disused,  one  superintendent  has  had 
suspicion  that  this  course  has  proved  in- 
jurious, and  another  found  the  attempt 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  household. 

Eight  superintendents  have  observed  no 
results  favourable  or  unfavourable. 

Thirty  superintendents  hold  that  they 
have  observed  very  beneficial  results  from 
the  course  pursued.  The  improvement 
usually  refers  not  only  to  the  patients,  but 
to  the  discipline  of  the  asylum. 

In  most  of  the  remaining  cases,  the 
superintendent  was  unable  to  make  any 
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ooxnparisoD,  because  beer  or  wine  had  never 
been  given  in  the  asylum. 

The  cost  of  alcohol  per  patient  per 
annum  (calculated  upon  the  expenditure 
on  alcohol  and  the  average  number  of 
patients  resident)  is  I28.  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  being  at  the  rate  of  14^.  for 
England  and  Wales,  8«.  Sd,  for  Scotland, 
and  48.  Sd,  for  Ireland.  The  toUil  expen- 
diture for  alcoholic  drinks  is  £32,000. 
This  shows  a  marked  decrease  since  1878, 
when  Dr.  Brushfield  made  a  similar  calcu- 
lation for  England  and  Wales,  and  found 
it  to  be  close  upon  308.  per  patient  per 
annum. 

If  we  take  the  British  asylums  in  which 
beer  is  given  as  a  beverage,  the  annual 
average  cost  of  alcohol  per  patient   is 

£1  118.  2d, 

The  cost  of  alcohol  is  3«.  gd.  per  patient 
per  annum  in  the  fifty  asylums  where  it  is 
not  allowed  as  a  beverage,  being  only  used 
as  a  medicine,  including  several  cases 
in  which  beer  is  occasionally  given  to 
attendants.  In  sixteen  of  the  non-alcoholic 
asylums,  milk, tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  beef- tea 
is  given  to  the  patients  and  attendants, 
and  in  fifteen  of  these  asylums  a  money 
allowance,  and  in  two,  uniform  is  granted 
to  attendants. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost 
of  an  asylum  in  which  alcohol  is  given, 
and  one  in  which  substitutes  are  provided, 
we  add  the  relative  cost  of  beer  or  porter 
and  of  milk,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  Brush- 
field: 

Per  gallon. 
«.      d* 
f  Beer  at  i6«.  per  barrel  .    o    5.35 

^  Porter  at  2gi.  Sd.  per  barrel  o    9.88 

(Milk   supplied  fVopi  the  farm, 
valued  at  .        .        .     o  10 

Ditto,  by  contract      .  .10 

Skim  milk  (only  half  the  cream 
removed)        .        .  .06 

Dr.  Pringle  (Glamorgan  Asylum)  found 
that  the  cost'of  beer  supplied  to  his  patients 
was  ;£26o  a  year,  and  that  this  sum 
would  purchase  rather  more  than  14  gal- 
lons of  milk  daily,  in  addition  to  what  the 
patients  already  had.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  10  gallons  are  quite  sufficient, 
vhich  would  cost  ;f  159  a  year,  thus  effect- 
ing a  saving  of  ;£ioo,  which  Dr.  Pringle 
would  devote  to  the  attendants.  Tne 
foUoyring  are  the  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  Derby  Asylum  in  1884, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Murray 
Lindsay: — (i)  Beer  to  be  discontinued 
as  an  article  of  ordinary  diet,  water 
taking  its  place;  (2)  the  issue  of  extra 
beer  twice  a  day  to  working  patients  to 
be  discontinued,  and  the  following^  more 
nutritive  articles  of  food  to  be  substituted 
and  given  to  those  patients  who  really  do 


work,  but  not  to  all  the  so-called  "  em- 
ployed,' some  of  whom  are  merely  nomi- 
nal workers:  Tea,  coffee,  milk  (when 
practicable),  oatmeal  drink,  meat  dinner 
m  place  of.  soup  dinner,  cheese,  &c ;  as 
extra,  tobacco  to  some,  to  be  given  at  the 
direction  of  the  medical  officer,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  and  tastes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  patients ;  (3) 
the  issue  of  beer  and  ale  to  male  and 
female  attendants  and  servants  to  be  dis- 
continued, a  money  equivalent^  being 
given  in  lieu  of  beer  and  ale — viz.,  (a) 
To  male  attendants  and  servants,  £3  5«. 
per  annum  ;  (b)  Female  attendants  and 
servants,  £2  1  $8.  per  annum ;  (c)  Chief 
male  attendant,  £4  los,  per  annum  ;  (d) 
Baker,  £4  icw.  per  annum. — (See  "  On 
Alcohol  in  Asylums,  chiefly  as  a  Be- 
verage " :  Jaumal  of  Menial  Sdettce, 
January  1885.)  The  Editor. 

A&COKO&ISM. — Alcoholism  belong 
to  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Hygiene,  Medi- 
cine, and  History ;  all  sciences  of  interest 
for  the  alienist.  We  are,  however,  com- 
pelled to  curtail  this  article  and  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  well-known  symptoms  of 
Alcoholism.  We  shall  specially  oirect  our 
attention  to  two  points :  First,  the  mor- 
bid mental  state  in  drinkers,  and,  secondly, 
a  point  of  general  pathology  concerning 
the  special  development  of  alcoholism  in 
the  intemperate  with  mental  defect  (ab- 
normal forms  of  intoxication). 

Beflnltion.— Since  Magnus  Huss  wrote 
under  the  name  **  Alcoholism,"  all  patho- 
logical phenomena  caused  by  the  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  liquors  are  com- 
prised in  it.  We  shell  contine  our  investi- 
gation to  the  symptoms  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  throwing  aside  everything  not 
connected  with  the  nei'vous  system. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  uni- 
form description  of  intoxication,  as  it  has 
become,  particularly  in  our  days,  a  very 
complicated  matter.  The  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  alcohol  of  commerce,  pure  and 
mixed,  their  combination  with  other  es- 
sences of  diverse  qualities,  which  act  as 
well  as  alcohol,  not  to  m<*ntion  other  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  poisoning 
may  take  place — age,  sex,  profession,  in- 
dividual and  hereditary  predisposition, 
&c. — all  these  factors  involve  an  inextric- 
able mass  of  secondary  intoxications,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  extract  a  series  of 
general  characteristic  syo(iptoms  common 
to  all  of  them,  which  mi^ht  represent 
a  type  of  uniform  intoxication  produced 
by  a  poison  with  the  indefinite  name  of 
"alcohoL"  We  may  say  that  there  are 
as  many  kinds  of  alcoholism  as  there 
are  alcoholic  liquors,  and  as  there  are 
drinkers.     But  accepting  certain  condi- 
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tioos  of  obeervatioD,  and  taking  as  granted 
that  on  the  one  hand  pare  alcohol,  as 
ethylic  alcohol,  is  made  use  of,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  taken  nnder 
ordinary  conditions  by  a  person  otherwise 
considered  normal,  we  may  create  a  type 
of  alcoholism,  which  may  serve  as  a  term 
of  comparison  for  the  analysis  of  other 
cases. 

We  cannot  say  at  what  moment  the  use 
of  fermented  liquors  ceases  and  the  abuse 
begins.  Alcohol,  an  organic  product  use- 
less to  the  animal  economy  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  health,  must  a  priori 
be  considered  as  a  deleterious  substance. 
Although  its  effects  are  only  temporary 
and  without  serious  conse<}aences  in  a 
man  with  a  good  constitution  who  takes 
it  in  small  quantities  on  rare  occasions,  it 
produces  lasting  effects  and  progressive 
lesions  in  a  man  of  less  resistance  when 
taken  frequently  and  in  large  quantities. 
Alcohol  is  not  only  a  poison  for  the  indi- 
vidual. ^  First  considered  as  poison,'*  savs 
Lancereaux,  '*  then  as  a  remedy,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  a  universal  panacea," 
which  for  long  the  rich  odIv  were  able  to 
a£&>rd,  alcohol  has  become  by  degrees  an 
article  of  general  consumption ;  it  has  be- 
come an  ethnic  poison  from  the  day  when, 
the  consamption  surpassing  the  produc- 
tion, it  had  to  be  prepared  from  all  sub- 
stances capable  of  fermentation. 

The  adulteration  of  good  and  pure  alco- 
hol, for  the  purpose  of  making  it  meet  the 
factitious  wants  which  have  grown  up 
everywhere  in  modern  society,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  for  the 
defeneration  of  our  race.  Moreover,  alco- 
hol has  been  a  more  dangerous  means  of 
conquest  than  perhaps  the  cannou.  In- 
troduced to  the  savage  tribes,  the  fire- 
water has  done  more  damage  than  war. 

Alcoholism,  however,  has  raged  in  all 
epochs  of  history,  but  its  clinical  descrip- 
tion, so  simple  at  a  time  when  the  intoxi- 
cating drinks  were  non -adulterated  wine 
only,  nas  since  become  singularly  compli- 
cated, and  has  in  our  times  become  a  most 
difficult  pathological  question. 

Nowadays,  we  are  no  longer  allowed  to 

consider  the  poison  in  only  its  physiolo- 

^cal  and  pathological  effects,  but  we  have 

%o    consider    the    drinker    besides.    The 

mode  of  reaction  after  the  use  of  alcohol 

lias  a  clinical  importance  equal  to  that  of 

"the  action  of  the  poison  itself,  because  it 

is  the  reaction  which  so  much  modifies  the 

form  of  alcoholism.    The  description  of 

alcoholism,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into 

t,wo  sections  of  equal  importance :  (i)  the 

toxicology  of  alcohol,  in  a  strict  sense, 

and  (2)  uie  analysis  of  intoxicated  patients 

in  reference  to  their  various  reactions. 


This  division  will  form  a  synthesis  con- 
taining all  our  knowledge  of  modern  alco- 
holism. 

Considered,  from  a  purely  philos(H>hical 
and  psychological  point  of  view,  and  with 
regard  to  its  connection  with  social  con- 
ditions, alcoholism  may  be  regarded  as 
a  social  disease,  having  its  predispoting 
and  exciting  causes,  course,  consequences, 
and  treatment 

Causes- — If  drunkenness  has  been  a 
vice  of  all  times,  alcoholism  is  principalhr 
the  disease  of  the  present  century.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  compare  the  alcoholic  dis- 
orders, of  which  ancient  authors  speak, 
with  those  we  observe  in  our  days,  either 
with  regard  to  symptoms  or  conseq[uences. 
The  evil  has  gradually  grown  in  its  pro- 
portions. 

Its  first  cause  appears  to  lie  in  the 
dissemination  of  alcohol,  and  of  fermented 
liquors  in  all  classes  of  society,  which  dis- 
semination is  favoured  and  engendered  by 
the  progress  of  our  modern  civilisation,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  extension  which 
the  industry  of  our  century  has  under 
gone.  It  is  true  that  progress,  when  it  is 
not  equally  and  wisely  distributed  over 
all  classes  of  society  susceptible  of  pro- 
gress, is  partly  neutralised,  and  contri- 
butes to  the  dis-equilibration  of  social  con- 
ditions. 

History  shows  us  that  the  height  of 
civilisation  always  coincided  with  the 
commencement  of  a  reaction  which  termi- 
nated in  complete  fall.  It  would  be  well 
for  us  to  profit  by  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory, and  to  look  with  the  greatest  alarm 
at  the  disastrous  effects  of  alcoholism,  for 
it  may  be  made  responsible,  if  not  .for  the 
greater  frequency  of  a  great  number  of 
diseases,  certainly  for  their  aggravation. 

The  progress  of  commerce  and  its  mani- 
fold openings  has  made  alcohol  acces- 
sible to  tribes  hitherto  untouched  by  civi- 
lisation. The  consumption  of  wine,  for- 
merly reserved  for  the  rich,  has  increased 
everywhere,  and  wine  has  become  the 
ordinary  drink.  The  artificial  want  thus 
created  has  caused  the  manufacture  of 
fermented  liquors  to  increast).  As  the  de- 
mand surpassed  the  production,  and  as, 
at  the  same  time,  many  wine-growing 
countries  were  ruined  by  the  Phylloxera,  a 
double  start  was  made,  partly  to  adul- 
terate natural  wine,  and  even  to  manufac* 
ture  it,  partly  to  distil  alcohol  from  all 
sorts  of  substances  with  the  view  of  satis- 
fyinf|[  people  with  a  little  money  and  to 
provide  work  for  districts  little  favoared 
with  regard  to  x^ine  growing.  It  is  easy 
to  follow  the  progress  of  alcoholism  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  industry. 
The  number  of  inns  and  public-houses  has 
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jpradnally  grown,  and  they  are  even  found 
in  the  most  distant  villages.  In  some 
districts  of  France  there  is  one  public- 
house  to  forty  inhabitants.  Lastly,  the 
great  centres,  which  are  most  active  and 
most  productive,  but  also  most  over- 
crowded, have  become  centres  of  alcoholi- 
sation. 

Favouring  ca/uses  have  been  added  to 
the  primary  causes  of  alcoholism,  the 
principal  of  which  consists  in  the  indiffer- 
ence too  long  shown  by  the  different 
governments  to  the  destructive  effects  of 
alcohol,  in  consequence  of  which  too  great 
liberty  has  been  given  to  the  manufac- 
ture, circulation  and  consumption  of  a 
poison  universally  acknowledged  by  hy- 
gienists  as  prejudicial  to  the  public  health. 
Laws  tending  to  suppress  drunkenness 
have  been  passed  in  various  countries,  but 
they  have  proved  insufficient,  and  above 
all  they  have  not  been  efficiently  applied. 
The  result  is  that  a  poison  whose  destruc- 
tive influence  on  the  race  has  been  proved 
by  experience,  is  left  to  the  free  di8|)osition 
of  voluntary  drinkers,  and  especially  of 
those  unaware  of  its  consequences. 

Other  causes  lie  in  the  imperfect  hy- 
giene and  education  and  in  the  insuffi- 
cient feeding  of  the  poor,  in  the  hardships 
of  certain  professions,  which  are  too  little 
remunerative  and  represent  actual  slavery 
in  our  free  society,  and  end  in  pauper- 
ism itself,  which  siltogether  favours  the 
action  of  the  causes  of  social  ruin.  There 
exists  a  vicious  circle  between  pauperism 
and  alcoholism,  the  former  contriouting 
to  the  genesis  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter 
in  its  turn  contributing  to  maintain  the 
former.  Alcoholism  receives  great  sup- 
port from  a  certain  state  of  mental  de- 
generation of  the  more  advanced  popula- 
tions, the  principal  characteristics  of  which 
consist  in  constant  craving  for  all  sorts 
of  intellectual  excitement  and  of  gross 
animal  enjoymentn,  in  a  certain  deprava- 
tion of  taste,  and  in  a  diminution  of 
SBsthetic  sentiment,  a  state  of  demoralisa- 
tion which  cannot  escape  our  observation. 

Heredity,  at  last,  is  superadded  to  all 
these  preceding  causes;  it  acts  as  ener- 
getically as  disastrously ;  the  craving  for 
strong  drink  is  transferred  from  father  to 
son,  in  many  cases  becoming  aggravated. 
In  short,  alcoholism  has  nowadays  become 
general,  the  consumption  of  fermented 
liquors  is  a  usual  thing,  and  has  become 
a  custom  ;  persons  who  drink  only  water 
are  very  rare  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  take  alcohol. 

Indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  cumula- 
tive action  of  these  causes,  alcoholism  mav 
with  the  exception  of  certain  cases  which 
become  more  and  more  rare,  be  considered 


the  sad  privilege  of  individuals  in  pos- 
session of  a  peculiar  mental  condition* 
After  having  poisoned  themselves  unin- 
tentionally for  a  long  time,  and  through 
the  power  of  circumstances  having  become 
victims  of  a  nefarious  industry,  men  no 
longer  drink  as  formerly,  they  poiaon 
themselves  intentionally.  The  mental 
state  resulting  from  numerous  special 
hereditary  transformations,  seems  to  pre- 
dispose them  to  drinking,  as  the  analysis 
later  on  will  show.  The  liking  for  strong 
drink  is  not  innate  in  human  nature ;  it 
is  acquired  when  it  is  not  transferred  by 
heredity.  Alcohol  produces  at  first  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  excitement,  which  man 
seeks  and  likes  to  reproduce,  and  then  the 
great  mistress  habit  establishes  herself,  if 
no  reaction  takes  place ;  this  is  supported 
by  the  ignorance  of  one,  and  by  tne  ab- 
sence of  morality  or  will  of  the  other. 
Drunkards  recruit  themselves,  nowadays^ 
partly  from  among  the  descendants  of 
drinkers,  partly  from  amons  those  .who- 
have  lost  their  mental  equilibrium. 

Mental  State  of  Smnkards. — ^Is  there- 
a  peculiar  mental  state  which  predisposes 
an  individual  to  indulge  to  excess  in  drink-^ 
ing  P  Is  everybody  liable  to  become  a 
drunkard  ?  These  are  psychological  ques- 
tions the  solution  of  which  not  only 
interests  us  from  the  clinical  point  of 
view — properly  speaking — of  alcoholism,, 
but  also  from  a  forensic  standpoint.  Is 
it  not  evident,  that  if  in  consequence  of 
certain  tendencies  of  their  innermost) 
nature  some  men  are  more  inclined  than 
others  to  commit  excesses  in  drinking;, 
their  free  will  appears  to  be  lessened  and 
to  that  extent  also  their  responsibility? 
This  question  has  greatly  advanced,  espe-- 
cially  since  the  influence  of  heredity  in 
mental  pathology  has  obtained  the  supre- 
macy among  the  sBtiological  factors,  since 
one  no  longer  considers  a  patient  as  an> 
isolated  case,  but  as  one  of  the  links  in  a 
long  chain  of  units  (ascendants  and  de- 
scendants), upon  whom  is  stamped,  on  the- 
one  hand,  the  elements  of  his  being,  which 
he  transfers,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those 
who  succeed  him. 

Individuals  who  poison  themselves  with 
alcohol  unintentionally  are  very  numerous* 
In  analysing  the  different  ways  in  which  • 
they  poison  themselves,  and  trying  to  find 
out  by  which  psychoWical  process  ther 
become  intemperate  drinkers,  we  shall 
prove  that  their  brains  are  imperfect  and 
act  irregfularly. 

In  the  first  group  we  may  place  those  - 
individuals  in  whom  the  moral  sense  ia 
only  feebly  developed  or  completely  oblite- 
rated.   These  are  the  moraXty  insane.    In 
these  the  instincts  are  perverted  or  pre- 
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dominant ;  tbej  are  no  longer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  normal  reqairements  of 
human  nature,  with  the  intellectual  func- 
tion* and  with  Uie  conventioual  principles 
of  morality  as  adopted  by  civilisea  nations. 
The  higher  faculties  no  longer  exercise 
any  control  over  the  instincts.  This  group 
comprises  the  drunkards  properly  so-called, 
to  wnatever  social  class  they  may  belong, 
united  by  one  common  band:  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  instincts  over  the  higher 
Jdculties. 

To  the  anomalies  of  the  instincts  we 
may  oppose  the  anomalies  0/  proclivity. 
The  intemperate  of  this  class  form  a  second 
roup.  Tney  possess  a  sense  of  morality, 
ut  their  intellectual  faculties  are  not  m 
order,  and  especially  among  these  the  will 
is  defective.  This  group  comprises  alco- 
holics who  have  a  taste  for  alcohol,  and 
^dooholics  from  influence  and  example, 
but  among  all  these  the  predominant 
fMithoIogical  character  is  weaJeness  of  will ; 
there  is  a  struggle  between  proclivity  and 
-will,  but  the  latter  succumbs.  If  the 
patients  of  the  first  group  sin,  they  do  ho 
from  their  instincts ;  these  latter  have  an 
intellectual  vice.  We  find  among  them 
stupid  and  intelligent  men,  all  deprived  of 
their  energy,  prejudiced  and  pusillanimous 
creatures.  Many  labourers  belong  to  this 
gproup  ;  one  drinks  to  boast,  another  to  be 
praised,  another  for  fear  of  being  laughed 
at  or  in  order  to  make  himself  pleasant ; 
others  a^in  are  professional  victims  of 
the  habit,  against  which  they  have  no 
power  to  contend.  Whatever  the  other 
feelings  may  be  which  they  obey  in  com- 
mittioff  excesses  in  drink,  this  is  certain, 
that  althouifh  qaite  clear  as  to  the  evil 
they  are  doing  themselves  they  have  not 
the  power  to  resist  Some  even  enchained 
by  their  habit  never  think  of  struggling 
against  it,  and  try  .to  excuse  or  explain 
^eir  excesses  by  reasons  which  show  still 
more  the  absence  01  mental  equilibrium. 

In  a  third  group  we  shall  ranse  the 
intermittent  drinkers,  known  under  the 
name  of  dipsomaniacs,  men  with  still 
weidcer  brains  than  those  beforementioned, 
who  at  ordinary  times  do  not  show  any 
anomalies  of  instinct  or  of  tendencies,  but 
whose  will  is  periodically  subject  to  com- 
l^ete  paralysis.  They  have  not  any  liking 
for  stronff  liquors,  and  in  the  intervals 
between  Uie  attacks  they  are  quite  sober. 
But  as  soon  as  the  attack  comes  over  them, 
the  patients  give  themselves  up  to  most 
intemperate  debauchery  in  alcohol,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  absolutely  irresistible  im- 
pulse which  makes  them  so  many  irre- 
sponsible automata  absolutely  desperate, 
because  they  feel  they  are  weaker  than 
their  impulse. 


Resume. — ^Tbe  patients  of  the  first  group, 
deprived  of  all  moral  sense,  never  strive 
against  the  temptation;  those  of  the 
second  group  are  able  to  strive  and  do 
strive  sometimes :  those  of  the  third  groui* 
are  unable  to  strive  successfully,  although 
they  are  always  striving.  These  three 
groups  may  be  headed : 

1.  The  intemperate  in  consequence  of 
anomalies  of  the  instinct. 

2.  The  intemperate  in  consequence  of 
anomalous  tendencies  and  defect  of  intel- 
lectual equilibrium. 

3.  The  intemperate  in  conse€[uence  of 
periodical  paralysis  of  the  will — ^impulsive 
drinkers. 

Considered  as  a  whole  these  three  groups 
show  us  in  the  intentional  drinkers  con- 
stant mental  defects  on  the  part  of  the 
instinct,  intelligence  and  will,  which  mor- 
bid conditions  we  may  sum  up  in  one 
word — absence  of  equihbrium  in  the  cere- 
bral functions.  These  considerations  es- 
tablish one  fact  —  viz.,  that  the  great 
m>ajority  of  drinkers  are  predisposed,  dut- 
m^dered  and  defective. 

If  we  now  examine  the  hereditary  ante- 
cedents of  these  drinkers,  particularly 
those  with  cerebral  symptoms,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  they  become  intemperate 
in  consequence  of  an  innate  disposition. 
Among  102  cases  which  we  have  carefully 
examined,  we  have  found  63  cases  of 
heredity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in 
the  ancestors  of  drinkers,  to  whatever 
category  they  belong,  very  frequently 
found  alienation.  It  we  consult  our 
statistical  returns  with  regard  to  this 
special  point,  we  find  there  all  forms  of 
insanity  given :  mental  weakness  and  de- 
rangement, insanity  engrafted  upon  a 
neurosis,  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  the  most 
elementary  psychoses  as  well  as  the  most 
complicated ;  melancholia,  mania,  period- 
ical insanity,  persecution- mania  ;  cerebral 
disorders  with  organic  lesion ;  general 
paralysis,  softening,  apoplexy,  kc.  These 
considerations,  which  every  medical  man 
will  easily  .be  able  to  test,  show  us  the 
mental  state  of  the  drinker  almost  over- 
whelmed by  a  number  of  cerebral  affections 
in  the  family,  with  which  he  is  connecteil 
by  the  close  band  of  a  morbid  consanguinity. 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  our  short  psycho- 
logical sketch  ;  the  drinker  is,  nowadays, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  man  with 
abnormal  brain,  with  neuropathic  diathe- 
sis. Excess  in  drinking  is  only  one  of  the 
numerous  characteristic  symptoms  of 
mental  ruin. 

The  oonseqnences  of  alcohoUsm  are  well 
known :  degradation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  mental  degeneration  with 
regard  to  the  individual ;  for  the  descen- 
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daots  they  are,  the  tendency  to  drink, 
epilepsy,  insanity,  physical  sufferings, 
iaioey,  and  lastly  extinction  of  the  race. 
From  a  social  point  the  conseqaences  are : 
increase  of  mortality,  diminution  of  the 
number  of  births,  diminution  of  moral 
energy  and  of  the  rate  of  intelligence  ;  in 
all,  weakening  of  the  life  power  of  the 
population. 

BUTerent  Forms  of  Alcotaolism. — The 
drinker  presents  himself  to  the  observer 
under  four  different  aspects :  drunkenness 
iq.v.),  alcoholic  delirium  {delirium  tre- 
tnens)y  suh-acide  alcoholic  delirium, chronic 
(ilcoholism  iq.v,) 

I.  Alcohol  taken  in  very  great  quantity 
in  a  short  time,  produces  acute  symptoms, 
which  are  immediate  but  temporary — 
drnnkcnness. 

2.  Alcohol  taken  often  and  in  great  quHu- 
tities,  or  if  the  drunkenness  is  nearly  con- 
tinuous, or  if  the  individuals  are  not  very 
strong  in  brain,  accumulates  in  the  organ- 
ism without  being  at  any  time  completely 
eliminated.  Then  appear  severe  acute 
symptoms  of  longer  duration  than  drunken- 
ness— delirium  tremens. 

In  all  these  cases  drunkenness  is  only 
an  epi phenomenon,  a  storm,  which  may 
be  isolated  and  may  never  return.  Delirium 
tremens  itself  is  not  inevitable:  it  is 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  long  con- 
tinued considerable  excesses,  and  a  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  the  brain  in  certain  indi- 
viduals. Chronic  alcoholism  is  only  ine- 
vitable in  habitual  drinkers.  The  other 
acute  symptoms  (i  and  3)  complicate 
chronic  alcoholism  and  increase  during  the 
course  of  the  disease  at  irregular  intervals, 
which  depend  on  the  patient's  way  of 
living. 

3.  Snh-acute  alcoJwlism,  being  only  an 
anomalous  form  of  intoxication,  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  description  of  alcohol- 
ism in  predisposed  patients. 

4.  Alcohol  regularly  or  irregularly  in- 
troduced into  the  system  for  a  long  time, 
in  doses  not  sufficient  to  cause  immediate 
symptoms,  produces  general  disorders  and 
progressive  lesions,  the  cnsemhle  of  which 
constitutes  chronic  alrolvolism,  character- 
ised by  weakening  of  the  faculties,  by 
premature  dementia,  a  form  of  disease 
common  among  inveterate  or  long  endur- 
ing drinkers. 

ProdispositioD  and  AlootaoUsm  ;  Ab- 
BomuU  Vonns  of  AlcotaoUnn. — We  shall 
consider  the  different  reactions  to  alcohol 
in  a  pathological  individual — in  an  indi- 
vidual already  under  the  influence  of  a 
nervous  incubus — and  study  the  more  or 
lees  profound  mitdifications  of  the  common 
form  of  alcoholism  in  consequence  of  these 
two  factors,  indiridiial  predisposition  and 


jHjisoH  in(j.  Here  we  shall  find  the  explana- 
tion of  tne  manifold  aspects  in  which  tlie 
drinker  presents  himself  to  medical  obser- 
vation. The  knowledge  of  the  soil  throws 
light  on  numerous  cases  for  long  under 
dispute,  which  it  is  difficult  to  place  in 
the  same  category.  To  understand  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  the  article,  we 
must  remember  the  great  step  made  for- 
ward in  nosography  by  considering  the 
individual  and  his  reactions  in  connection 
with  his  pathological  taints.  We  know 
that  diseases  do  not  develop  in  the  same 
manner  in  individuals  with  a  certain 
diathesis  as  in  normal  individuals.  Pro- 
gnosis is  completely  altered  by  this  know- 
ledge. A  fracture  may  be  complicated  by 
contractures  in  hystencal  patients;  acute 
bronchitis  is  interminable  in  an  arthritic 
individual ;  acute  pneumonia  changes  its 
forms  in  an  old  man ;  anthrax  may  be 
fatal  in  a  diabetic  patient ;  simple  angina 
may  in  a  latent  syphilitic  cause  very 
serious  symptoms ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  weak- 
ened individual  an  excess  in  drink  may 
involve  dangerous  consequences. 

We  have  seen  that  in  many  cases  the 
drinker  is  a  predisposed  individual  pre- 
senting predominant  symptoms  in  the 
nervous  system,  and  has  to  be  considered 
as  possessing  primordially  a  nervous 
system  with  feeble  resistance.  This  is  the 
\  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  intoxication  in 
this  soil,  in  accordance  Avith  the  law  of 
general  pathology  that  morbid  symptoms 
mostly  appear  on  the  part  of  the  loH 
minoris  resistentim. 

The  consideration  of  the  ancestors  of 
drinkers  has  shown  us  that  a  great  part 
of  them  belong  to  the  neuropathic  This 
predisposition  has  as  first  conseqaenoe 
that  alcoholic  symptoms  easily  appear 
after  a  number  of  excesses,  which  would 
not  have  affected  a  normal  individual 
We  have  seen  at  the  same  time  that  a 
great  proportion  of  drinkers  (about  two- 
thirds)  were  sons  of  drinkers,  and  that 
consequently  the  excesses  of  the  ancestorw 
seem  to  influence  the  excesses  of  the  descen- 
dants (similar  heredity).  Another  conse- 
quence of  predisposition  is  the  tendency  to 
pretnature  exeesses,  even  in  very  early  age. 

The  influence  of  predisposition,  however. 
will  become  still  clearer  by  a  methodical 
consideration  of  the  history  of  alcoholism. 

(i)  Predisposition  in  Drunkenness, — A 
predisposed  person  is  most  easily  ine- 
briated; the  slightest  excess  overthrows 
the  unstable  equilibrium  of  his  faculties, 
and,  if  he  does  not  keep  absolutely  sober, 
he  will  soon  be  a  victim  of  drunkenness. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  alcohol  is  a  criterion  of  the 
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psyehical  resistance  of  individuals.  We 
know  that  some  men  are  able  to  take 
enormong  qnantities  of  intoxicating  liquors 
without  any  symptoms  of  drunkenness, 
but  we  also  know  that  this  first  resistance 
becomes  in  the  same  individuals  much 
weakened  by  age  and  the  wearin<r  out  of 
the  organism  by  prolonged  excesses. 

One  of  the  first  efiects  of  alcohol  is  the 
dU-equUibratimi  of  the  intellecU  and  this 
is  much  easier  in  a  predisposed  individual, 
whose  mental  equilibrium  is  already  un- 
stable at  ordinary  times.  Consequently, 
alcohol  creates  an  abnormal  opportunity 
of  revealing  the  innermost,  nature  of  the 
patient  to  the  outside  world  in  a  most 
striking  manner ;  the  slightest  defects  of 
the  mental  state  are  exhibited ;  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  character  becomes 
exaggerated;  the  instinct,  desires,  and 
tendencies,  no  longer  subject  to  the  regu- 
lating control  of  the  higher  faculties,  have 
free  course ;  the  animiQ  nature  is  set  free. 
We  see  already  the  variety  of  forms 
which  the  drunlenness  of  a  predisposed 
individual  may  present.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know  in  detail  the  mental  situation  of 
a  patient  to  be  able  to  foresee  to  some 
extent  what  observation  afterwards  will 
confirm.  A  degenerated  individual  will 
not  rave  like  an  ordinary  lunatic,  neither 
will  he  be  drunk  like  other  people.  A  man 
who  isdeprived  of  his  moral  sense  becomes, 
during  drunkenness,  disgusting  and  ob- 
scene in  word  and  action ;  a  man  with  a 
morose  and  taciturn  character  will  be 
sorrowful ;  he  likes  in  his  drunkenness  to 
sigh,  to  weep,  and  to  fancy  lamentable 
stories;  he  will  speak  of  death,  and  see 
eveiything  black.  A  predisposed  indi- 
Tidnal  who  is  exuberant,  exalted,  and  does 
not  know  any  measure  in  his  words  or 
actions  will  almost  certainly  be  merry. 
More  exuberant  than  ever,  he  will  exag- 
f^erate  his  personality,  will  become  ambi- 
tioosy  will  speak  of  his  powers,  of  his  luck, 
and  of  his  chances ;  he  will  see  everything 
in  a  bright  light.  A  weak-minded  fellow 
win  in  his  drunkenness  be  absurd  and 
foolish.  A  predisposed  individual  with 
hrilHant  faculties  will  become  sparkling 
with  wit,  and  will  evolve  thousands  of 
InenbrationB,  each  one  more  fantastical 
than  the  other. 

When  the.  predisposition  is  of  a  well- 
marked  nature,  if  it  is  caused,  e.g.,  by  the 
presence  of  melancholia  in  the  ancestors, 
the  drankenness  is  still  more  accentuated. 
It  is  not  rare  to  see  the  drinker  manifest 
some  delirious  ideas  reminding  us  of  his 
spedal  predisposition ;  sui^nde  in  drunken- 
nem  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  melan- 
ebolr  ideas  indicates  the  same. 

The   two   principal   attitudes   of  the 


drinker,  sadnf'ss  and  gaiety,  give  rise  in  a 
predisposed  individual  to  two  well-defined 
forms  of  drunkenness,  melancholy  and 
maniacal  dnmke^ine^s.  In  the  former  as 
a  short  attack  of  melancholia  we  find  the 
elements  of  that  psychosis:  imaginary 
accusations,  depression,  scruples,  ideas  of 
unworthiness.  and  attempts  at  suicide. 
In  the  second  form  we  find  an  attack  of 
mania  of  some  hours'  duration,  with  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  that  derangement : 
exaltation  of  the  faculties,  disorder,  and 
incoherency  in  words  and  actions.  In 
both  forms  even  hallucinations  have  been 
observed. 

The  connthlve  drtmkennefm  of  Percy 
finds  its  place  here,  and  is  described  else- 
where. It  is  a  form  essentially  peculiar 
to  predisposed  individuals,  if  it  does  not 
conceal  genuine  epilepsy,  and  if  it  is  not 
caused  by  a  poison  producing  convulsions. 

Predisposition  reveals  itself  in  a  drinker 
in  his  actions  and  wnrd^  still  better  than 
in  his  attitude.  If  we  remember  that 
"  degenerated '  *  is  in  many  cases  synony- 
mous with  **  instinctive  "  or  "  impulsive," 
we  shall  understand  how  easily  drunken- 
ness will  favour  the  unchaining  of  all 
impulses.  Homicide,  robbery,  arson,  and 
extravagant  or  reprehensible  actions  may 
be  committed  in  drunkenness.  Therefore, 
in  analysing  the  mental  state  of  a  man 
who  has  under  these  circumstances  made 
himself  guilty  of  a  trespass  or  crime  we 
shall  aways  find  him  defective.  These 
actions  seem  sometimes  caused  by  strange 
ideas  which  have  suddenly  grown  up  in 
the  brain  of  the  drinker,  but  still  oftener 
they  present  the  aspect  of  veritable  unpre- 
meditated impulse. 

We  also  have  to  mark  in  the  drunken- 
ness of  predisposed  individuals  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  delirious  ideas  (ideas  of  per- 
secution, of  exaltation,  &c.),  of  which  we 
often  find  the  trace  in  the  patient's  past 
history. 

As  quite  a  special  form  we  have  to 
mention  the  drunkenness  of  the  epileptic, 
who,  impulsive  already  011  account  of  their 
neurosis,  become  particularly  dangeronn 
by  their  attacks,  their  brutality,  and  their 
tendency  to  mischief.  Alcohol  besides  ag- 
gravates this  neurosis ;  this  is  often  mani- 
fested by  a  series  of  dangerous  attacks, 
with  frenzy,  amounting  to,  in  some  cases, 
transitory  m/inia  and  the  conviMt'o 
drunkenness  of  Percy. 

Such  are,  briefly,  the  peculiarities  of 
drunkenness  in  individuals  already  de- 
ranged or  predisposed  to  cerebral  disordern. 

(2)  Predisposition  in  Delirium,  Tre- 
tnens.  —  Few  drinkers  have  so  simple 
a  history  as  described  elsewhere.  (See 
Delirium  Trkmens.)     Typical  alcoholic 
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delirium,  with  its  three  short  periods,  is 
much  more  complicated,  developing  on  a 
soil  prepared  by  heredity.  We  shall  see 
profound  modifications  taking  place  which 
affect  each  one  of  the  three  periods,  as  well 
as  allof  them  together.  Not  only  the  course 
of  the  alcoholic  symptoms  may  vary,  but 
also  the  subject  matter  of  the  delirium  itr 
self,  so  that  the  classic  picture  of  alcohol- 
ism is  completely  inverted.  In  this  way 
ever  so  many  abnormal  forms  of  alcoholism 
are  constituted,  the  analysis  of  which 
becomes  clear  in  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  soil.  Here  we  shall  find  again 
the  patient  in  his  real  nature,  with  his 
pathological  acquisitions,  and  his  morbid 
inheritance,  entering  the  struggle  with  h 
poison,  the  physiological  effects  of  which 
are  constant,  but  whose  pathological  re- 
actions vary  indefinitely. 

In  order  to  understand  this  more 
clearly,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  consider 
the  factor  "predisposition,"  but  also  to 
dissociate  it,  to  analyse  it,  and  especially 
to  appreciate  its  degree.  A  man  is  the 
more  predisposed  to  the  delirious  symp- 
toms of  alcoholism,  the  more  his  brain  i» 
heavily  weighted  by  inheritance,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  appearance  of  these  symp- 
toms follows  the  same  law.  The  first 
(frottp  of  drinkers  are,  accordingly,  those 
in  whom,  the  predisposition  being  ex- 
tremely great,  a  slight  excess  of  alcohol  is 
Hufficient  to  cause  all  those  delirious 
symptoms.  It  is  in  this  case  certain,  that 
the  symptoms  of  pure  alcoholism  play 
only  a  secondary  psut,  the  brain  reacting 
with  all  its  peculiar  qualities  creates  a 
kind  of  delirium,  the  nature  of  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  predisposition.  An  indi- 
vidual, e,g,,  who  nas  inherited  melancholia, 
will,  in  consequence  of  excess  in  drink,  be 
attacked  by  melancholia. 

Among  this  category  of  drinkers,  so 
eminently  susceptible  to  alcohol,  we  find 
individuals,  predisposed  to  an  extreme 
degree,  degenerated,  weak-minded,  in 
whom  an  occasional  cause,  however  slight, 
is  able  to  produce  a  delirious  idea.  Alco- 
hol plays  in  them  no  other  part.  All 
live  varleticH  of  delirium  may  he  observed 
with  the  characters  peculiar  to  the  de- 
lirium of  the  degenerated  (suddenness  of 
commencement,  rapid  development  and 
disappearance,  &c.) ;  there  is,  however,  no 
fixed  rule ;  the  deliriouH  ideas  are  of  inex- 
haustible richness,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
may  be  found  in  them  at  one  and  the 
«ame  time,  or  successively — ideas  ofexal- 
tation,  persecution,  hypochondriac  and 
melancholiac  ideas,  eroticism,  &c. 

The  question  is,  what  becomes  during 
this  time  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  in- 
toxication.   They  are  absolutely  disguised 


by  the  other  phenomena,  and  couuriat 
generally  in  simple  intellectual  exaltation, 
the  principal  effect  of  which  is  to  give  to 
the  superadded  delirious  conceptioiu 
much  more  intensity.  This  exaltation 
subsides  very  soon;  the  delirious  ideas  oon- 
tinue  to  develop  and  to  be  transformed; 
they  become  better  or  aggravated  aooord- 
ing  to  the  case,  but  this  lies  outside  the 
line  of  our  article. 

This  first  group  comprises  drinkers 
who,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  are,  in 
spite  of  their  predisposition,  not  qo  mach 
exposed  to  serious  alcoholic  symptoms, 
for  the  double  reason  that  these  sjymptoms 
appear  very  soon — causing  delirious  com- 
plications of  another  kind  —  and  that 
m  the  majority  of  cases  sequestration 
takes  place.  But  the  repeated  reproduc- 
tion of  similar  symptoms  causes  rapid 
cerebral  ruin ;  the  delirium  becomes  more 
and  more  consistent,  and  dementia  precox 
may  be  the  definite  termination.  If  on 
account  of  a  lesser  intensity  of  the  de- 
lirious symptoms,  the  patients  are  not 
sequestratea,  they  have  more  marked 
alcoholic  symptoms  which  approach  those 
we  have  to  aescribe  later  on ;  but  thej 
rarely  produce  only  alcoholic  delirium 
similar  to  the  typical  delirium. 

The  second  gronp  of  drinkers,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  former,  comprises 
individuals  with  an  extremely  slight  ore- 
disposition.  Alcoholic  excesses  cause  here 
their  peculiar  symptoms,  developing^  how- 
ever, a  little  more  slowly.  We  see  them 
occasionally  complicated  by  superadded 
delirious  ideas,  but  very  temporarily  only. 
In  the  former  group  the  predisposition 
was  aggravated  by  alcohol,  and  here  it 
complicates  alcoholism,  and  plays  a  well- 
marked  part.  The  patients  of  this  group 
are,  by  virtue  of  their  greater  resistance, 
slow  candidates  of  delirium  tremens, 
which  indeed,  may  never  be  developed. 
They  are,  moreover,  unconsciously  subject 
to  chronic  alcoholism,  but  their  origmal 
incubus  makes  its  influence  felt  in  the 
much  more  rapid  appearance  of  final  alco- 
holic dementia,  or  m  the  last  periods  by 
the  appearance  of  vaiious  delirious  attacks 
which  are  here  produced  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  in  the  much  predisposed  indi- 
viduals of  the  former  group.  The  con- 
tinued excesses  have  everywhere  produced 
a  soil  of  degeneration,  on  which  the  same 
delirious  conceptions  will  grow  as  in  those 
with  innate  degeneration. 

Between  these  two  extreme  groups  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  a  whole  series  of  inter- 
mediate ones,  in  which  the  two  ftustors 
struggle  with  more  or  less  equal  force. 
The  result  of  this  is  a  quite  new,  special 
clinical  picture,  a  mixture  of   dehriOns 
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ideas,  on  aocoant  of  Uie  pre-existiDg  cere- 
bral incubus,  and  of  special  symptoms  of 
alcoholism.  If  the  excesses  are  continued, 
the  symptoms  of  intoxication  ^in  more 
Hnd  more  importance,  and  begin  to  par- 
tially mask  the  delirium  borrowed  from 
Eremsposition,  and  the  patients  proceed, 
y  ^  steps,  towards  that  delirium  tremens 
which  retains  its  special  peculiarities  due 
to  this  cause. 

In  drinkers  of  this  category  the  influ- 
ence of  hereditary  predisposition  makes 
itself  felt  in  two  ways,  either  by  shorten- 
ing the  prodromic  period  of  alcoholic  de- 
lirmrn,  or  by  the  outbreak  of  a  certain 
number  of  delirious  ideas  mixed  with  the 
delirium,  and  i;pminding  us  of  those  due  to 
predisposition.  These  patients  become 
deHrious  at  a  less  advanced  age  than  the 
former  group.  In  some  years,  sometimes 
in  some  months,  the  delirium  breaks  out 
alter  a  short  period  of  incubation,  charac- 
terised by  most  striking  physical  symp- 
toms. The  period  of  regress  is  generally 
long  and  more  or  less  disturbed. 

In  the  indiriduals  of  this  group,  who 
are  most  predisposed,  the  prodromic  period 
is  mostly  short,  but  after  the  symptoms  of 
intoxication  have  made  themselves  felt, 
we  often  see  another  psychosis  arise,  con- 
tinaously  developing  in  accordance  with 
the  special  symptoms  of  intoxication,  and 
intimately  mixing  with  them  until  the  day 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  delirium  tremens. 
•This,  still  more  complicated  by  strange 
elements,  lasts  as  a  rule  for  a  longer  pericxi, 
and  terminates  slowly,  the  slightest  cause 
producing  a  fresh  exacerbation  of  the  mor- 
oid  phenomena.  Besides  this  we  have  to 
note  the  persistency,  for  a  very  variable 
length  of  time,  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  delirium  borrowed  from  predisposi- 
tion. 

This  is  the  course  of  the  symptoms  of 
alcoholism  of  predisposed  individuals. 
We  shall  now  return  to  clinical  observa- 
tion, and  see  the  aspect  of  the  difierent 
periods  of  alcoholic  delirium  thus  modified 
oy  new  pathological  elements. 

(i)^  Period  of  Incubation, — This  period, 
so  little  remarkable  in  the  ordinary 
drinker,  which  seems  often  to  come  on 
vather  suddenly  during  the  middle  stage 
of  delirium  tremens,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
very  noticeable  in  a  predisposed  individual. 
Its  duration  may  be  long — several  weeks 
or  months.  Its  form  corresponds  to  that 
described  by  Lasagne  under  the  name  of 
9ub-aeute  alcoholism.  This  form,  accord- 
ingly, is  essentially  connected  with  a  mor- 
bid predisposition  of  the  drinkers,  allow- 
ing delirious  symptoms  to  manifest  them- 
seiVes  at  every  excess  in  drink.  We 
may  imagine  that  in   much  predisposed 


drinkers,  or  in  those  who  do  not  go  to 
gpreat  excess  in  drink,  alcoholism  remains 
always  in  this  sub-acute  phase,  justifying 
the  special  description  given  to  it.  But 
otherwise  this  sub-acute  phase  is  only  the 
preparatorjr  one  of  a  more  serious  acute 
period,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the 
course  of  delirium  tremens. 

At  first,  all  the  elementary  symptoms 
of  the  period  of  incubation,  as  insomnia 
and  fearful  nightmares,  are  of  great  im- 
portence.  But  what  becomes  still  more 
characteristic  is  the  tendency  of  the  pa- 
tiente  to  interpret  their  sensortj  iUuaionSf 
and  to  make  them  the  basis  of  so  many 
delirious  conceptions :  *'  the  itehinp^  they 
feel  is  due  to  an  electric  machine ;  tinnittis 
aurium  is  a  noise  outeide  meant  to  dis** 
turb  them ;  insomnia  is  produced  by  some 
drug,  somebody  trying  to  prevent  them 
from  sleeping ;  their  expectoration  is  the 
sputum  of  phthisip,'*  ana  so  on. 

A  patient  in  sub-acute  alcoholism  is 
very  often  suffering  from  persecution 
m^nia,  but  his  ideas  of  persecution  are 
not  steady  and  not  well  connected  to- 
gether; they  are  never  systematised.  The 
patient  is  gloomy,  sad  and  restless.  It 
seems  as  if  the  nocturnal  tragedies  at 
which  he  is  present  continue  to  impress 
him  during  the  day,  and  that  he  seexs  in 
his  surroundings  for  their  explanation. 
Jealous  and  timorous,  he  is  afraid  of  and 
suspecte  everybody — his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  masters.  Often  he  believes 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  police.  All  sorts  of  ideas 
of  persecution  may  be  found,  and  all  of 
them  are  characterised  by  great  cliange' 
ahleness,  not  being  continuous,  but  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  lucid  periods,  and 
remarkable  for  producing  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  in  consequence  of  his  continual 
alcoholic  excitetion,  violent  reactions,  out- 
rages, and  even  homicide.  It  is  not  rare 
to  observe  some  hallucinations,  especially 
during  the  night  (of  hearing  and  vision), 
towards  the  end  of  this  period,  but  on  the 
whole  illusions  are  preaominant.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  derangemente  of  in- 
tellect caused  by  alcohol,  that  they  are  of 
a  painful  nature,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
astonishing  if  the  superadded  delirious 
ideas  of  the  period  of  incubation  are  those 
of  depression. 

If  predisposedindividuals  do  not  become 
deranged,  they  nevertheless  have  periods 
of  intellectual  excitement;  they  show 
themselves  loquacious  and  obscene,  but 
their  talk  has  always  a  lugubrious 
character.  They  like  to  telk  of  battles, 
slaughter,  blood.  Others  give  themselves 
to  debauchery,  begin  to  lead  a  disorderly, 
and  expensive  life,  and  refuse  to   worx. 
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OtherB  aie  bent  only  on  inischief.  In  ait 
epileptic  patieiU  the  u amber  of  attacks 
increases.  As  a  degenerated  individual 
has  a  very  lively  imagination  in  his 
delirium,  other  ideas  may  on  a  given  occa- 
sion arise  besides  those  of  persecution; 
ambitious  and  hypochondriacal  ideas,  &c. 
But  they  are  always  ephemeral  and  tran- 
sitory, in  short,  at  this  period  a  drinker  is, 
above  all,  depressed,  jealous  and  slovenly ; 
he  is  a  troublesome  bedfellow,  and  has 
ideas  of  persecution. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  the 
delirious  troubles  increase  in  consequence 
of  fresh  excesses,  and  become  more  con- 
tinuous; conscience  becomes  completely 
obscured  ;  hallucinations  appear,  and  the 
middle  stage  of  delirium  establishes  it- 
self. 

(2)  Middle  Stage, — In  the  midst  of  so 
characteristic  and  pitiable  a  picture  of  de- 
lirium tremens,  which  here  completely  pre- 
serves its  clinical  autonomy  with  its  four 
categories  of  symptoms  (frightful,  change- 
able, nocturnal  and  professional),  there 
appear  delirious  symptoms  of  another 
feature  which  somewhat  modify  the  form. 
These  bre  of  two  kinds :  the  inelancJu)ly 
mid  ambitiotis,  corresponding  to  the  two 
forms  of  drunkenness  in  predisposed  indi- 
viduals: the  melan<;hohj  and  maniacal 
forms. 

Melancholy    Type. — There  are  melan- 
choly symptoms  which  we  must  not  con- 
fuse   with    the    sad     mental    situations 
created  by  alcoholic  hallucinations.    Ideas 
of  death,  imaginary  accusations  and  at- 
tempts at  suicide,  all  of  which  are  with- 
out any  connection,  and  are  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  intense  symptoms  of 
delirium     tremens.      These     superadded 
phenomena  are  absolutely  ephemeral  and 
last  generally  only  as  long  as  the  delirium 
itself.     These  ideas  do  not  properly  heloiiy 
to  delirium  ^fe}/i€ii«, which,  as  we  liave  seen, 
is  espentially  a  secondary  and  hallucina- 
tory delirium,  but  they  are  an  indication 
of  a  special  predisposition,  as  is  proved 
by  a  detailed  analysis  of  mdcide  in  these 
cases,     (i)  Instead  of  having  the  form  of 
genuine  alcoholic  suicide  (an  accidental 
act,  or  caused  by  fright  in  consequence  of 
special  hallucinations),  it  is  logically  con- 
nected with  the  melancholy  ideas  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  patients.      (2)  It  is  not 
rare  to  observe  those  who  relapse  into 
delirium  tremens  attempt  suicide  at  each 
fresh  attack.    (3)  In  the  course  of  one 
and  the  same  attack  of  delirium  tremens, 
certain  patients  make  several  attempts  at 
suicide,  as  if  the  idea  of  dying  had  become 
a    fixed    idea.      (4)    Lastly,  observation 
shows  that  in  the  ancestors  of  drinkers 
who  become  melancholiacs  and  commit 


suicide  during  an  attack  of  deliriam  tre- 
mens, a  special  predisposition  to  melan- 
cholia exists.  (Melancnolia  of  auc-estors ; 
attacks  of  melancholia  with  or  without 
attempts  at  suicide  previous  to  the  alco- 
holic attack.) 

Ambitious  Type. — ^This  type  is  so  re- 
markable   that    it    strikes    an    observer 
accustomed  to  find  in  delirium  tremens  an 
unhappy  patient  who  is  a  prey  to  sensory 
symptoms  of  a  painful  nature.    This  is 
indeed    a   peculiarity    deserving    special 
mention  and  interpretation.      Sudcienly, 
in  the  midst  of  general  disorder  of  ideas 
and  actions,  of  fright  and  fear;  in  the 
midst  of  the  dreadful  scenes  which  unroll 
themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  patient, 
we  see  appear  a  fit  of  haughtiness  and 
even  of  exalted   ideas.     These  fits  have 
generally  the  duration  of  a  flash  of  liglU' 
ning.      The    patient,  just    now  full    of 
anguish    and    fright,   becomes  suddenly 
happy  and  merry  ;  he  is  emperor  or  Qoi^ 
he    possesses   great  wealth.      Then   the 
painful  scenes  again  take  their  coarse,  to 
be  interrupted  here  and  there  by  the  sad- 
den appearance  of  a  new  ambitious  idea, 
sometimes  even  by  some  pleasant  hallnci- 
nations,  and  so  forth,  to  the  end  of  the 
attack.     Sometimes,  when  the  deliriam  is 
not    too  intense,   we  see  the   ambitions 
ideas  last  a  little  longer,  several  hoars  or 
days,  but  this  is  always  onl^  a  super- 
added symptom.     Whilst  havin^f  the  am- 
bitious ideas  the  patient  remains  trem- 
bling, agitated,  unstable,  incoherent,  and 
maniac^. 

It  is  a  rule  without  exception  in  mental 
science  to  consider  an  ambitious  idea  as  a 
symptom  of  intellectual  ruin.  We  refer  to 
this  in  order  to  point  out  the  significanjse 
of  the  ambitious  form  in  delirium  tremens. 
It  is  a  special  form  in  predisposed  indi* 
ridualSf  eitlier  weaJcened  or  with  insane 
inheritance.  Old  chronic  drinkers  inclin- 
ing towards  dementia  often  have  ambi- 
tious ideas. 

(3)  Period  of  Regress. — In  an  individual 
with  a  good  constitution  deliriam  tremens 
is  a  sudden  explosion  without  serious  con- 
sequences, but  that  is  no  longer  the  case 
in  a  person  predisposed ;  it  takes  a  long 
time  before  his  brain,  so  violently  dis* 
ordered,  regains  its  equilibrium.  The 
active  period  of  the  delirium  itself,  instead 
of  being  of  a  few  days'  duration,  may  last 
with  the  same  intensity  for  several  weeks; 
then  a  sub-acute  period  follows,  marked  bj 
profound  bluntness  of  all  the  faculties,  bj 
illusions  and  hallucinations.  The  mind 
becomes  clear  a^ain  very  slowly,  and  at 
last,  after  a  long  period  of  convalescence, 
the  patient  recovers.  These  are  the  more 
fortunate  cases.    Not  unfrequently  deli* 
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riam  tremens  is  followed  bj  a  series  of 
mental  disturbances  which  seem  to  be  the 
continnation  of  those  belonging  to  the 
period  of  incubation  which  had  suddenly 
oeen  interrupted  by  the  storm  of  the 
seoond  period.  The  cerebral  e^^uilibrium 
has  once  been  disturbed,  and  it  is  with 
the  ^eatest  difficulty  that  mental  tran- 
quiUity  is  re-established.  The  slightest 
cause  18  sufficient  to  renew  the  delirium. 

In  other  cases  we  see  delirium  tremens 
followed  by  another  psychosis  which  has 
proffressively  established  itself  after  the 
soil  nas  been  well  prepared  for  its  growth. 
This  psychosis,  varying  in  its  aspects,  has 
a  develoDment  of  its  own.  These  are, 
instead  ox  delirious  disorders,  simple  hal- 
lucinations, often  lasting  for  years,  and 
showing  the  persistence  of  erethism  of 
the  cortex,  and  yet  permitting  complete 
lucidity.  After  recovery,  the  predisposed 
individual  usually  recommences  his  ex- 
cesses and  the  symptoms  re-appear,  at 
once  drawing  after  tliem  the  same  cou- 
seqneooes.  A  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
time  and  oftener  the  same  recurs  until 
the  progress  of  chronic  alcoholism  lands 
the  drinker  in  an  asylum. 

Such  is  the  history  of  alcoholism  in 
individuals  predisposed  by  special  heredity 
to  mental  aerangements.  There  is  still 
another  form  of  alcoholism  in  completely 
degenerated  individuals  —  the  impulsive 
form,  dipsomania.     {t>ce  Dipsomania.) 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  heredity 
to  alcoholism  is  so  vast  that  it  would 
much  exceed  the  space  .  at  our  com- 
mand. 

mmciioaia  of  AloobolUm. — The  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by  alcohol  are  so  cha- 
racteristic that  the  diagnosis  is  evident  in 
many  cases.  Common  drunkenness  is 
easily  recognised,  and  with  regard  to  deli- 
rium tremens  its  four  principal  characters 
(frightful,  nocturnal,  changeable,  profes- 
sional), the  predominance  of  the  halluci- 
nationa  of  sight,  the  agitation  of  the 
patient,  the  tremor  of  the  hands,  and 
the  absence  of  fever  present  a  striking 
0H9emble  of  symptoms  not  easily  found  in 
any  other  disease.  The  apparent  sudden- 
ness of  the  onset,  the  intellectual  excite- 
ment, the  loquacity  and  the  incoherency 
in  words  and  ideas  might  suggest  acute 
VMLnia.  In  mania,  however,  there  is  no 
trace  of  delirium,  properly  speaking,  not 
«ven  secondarily,  and  still  less  of  special 
predisposition ;  nallucinations  are  rare  in 
it,  and  those  of  vision  are  certainly  not 
predominant ;  lastly,  the  uniformly  sad 
character  of  the  delirious  conceptions  will 
decide  the  difficulty  in  favour  of  alcoholism. 
Bmdes,  the  further  development  of  deli- 
rium tremens  will  confirm  the  diagnosis, 


and  agaiu,  it  subsides  much  more  rapid!}' 
than  mania. 

Certain  hyaterical  attacks  misht,  by  the 
suddenness  of  their  onset,  by  their  noisy 
character  and  their  manifold  hallucina- 
tions, be  for  a  moment  mistaken  for 
delirium  tremens.  But  the  presence  of 
hysterical  symptoms,  especially  of  hemi- 
anaesthesia  (including  the  senses),  the 
absence  of  tremor,  the  knowledge  of 
former  hysterical  fits,  the  rarity  of  fright- 
ful hallucinations,  the  fact  that  they  are 
frequently  mixed  with  pleasant  ones,  and 
that  the  delirious  conceptions  are  not  of 
sensory  origin,  will  prevent  our  falling  into 
this  error. 

Vertiginous  epilepsy,  or  certain  deli- 
riums consequent  on  epileptic  attacks,  may 
closely  resemble  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens.  But  here  the  commencement  Ih 
brutal  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  attack  often  leaves  distinct  traces 
behind.  The  hallucinations  are  less  nu- 
merous ;  there  is  no  tremor ;  the  inco- 
herence reminds  us  of  mania ;  the  excite- 
ment is  generally  more  intense ;  and  the 
patients  have  a  marked  tendency  to  vio- 
lent actions,  which  make  them  extremely 
dangerous.  These  actions  are  more  or 
less  connected  with  hallucinations,  the 
termination  is  very  sudden,  and  no  trace 
of  the  attack  remains  in  the  patient's 
memory. 

Certain  individuals  suffering  from  gene^ 
ral  paralysis,  if  they  are  much  excited, 
resemble  patients  in  delirium  tremens  on 
account  of  the  tremor  of  speech.  But 
here  the  hesitation  in  speaking  is  charac- 
teristic; there  are  no  hallucinations;  the 
delusions,  although  changeable,  are  not 
sad :  oftener  they  are  ambitious ;  intellect 
appears  weakened,  and  memory  treacher- 
ous. Often  the  excitement  of  a  paralytic 
patient  is  due  to  recent  excesses  in  drink ; 
diagnosis  is  then  very  difficult,  and  the 
course  of  the  symptoms  alone  clears  up 
the  diagnosis.  Tne  excitement  is  only 
ephemeral;  when  it  has  disappeared, 
paralysis  presents  its  usual  character. 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  diagnose,  on  account  of  its  mani- 
fold symptoms,  none  of  which  is  patho- 
gnomonic. 

Ocr  space  does  not  allow  of  a  complete 
differential  diagnosis,  but  we  may  point 
out  some  possible  errors. 

In  arsenic  poisoning  we  sometimes  note 
stiffness,  tremor,  and  motor  and  sensory 
paralysis.  The  seat  of  the  paralysis  is 
preferably  in  the  lower  limbs,  but  it  is 
accompanied  by  fiexion  of  the  joints. 
Moreover,  paraplegia  is  in  alcoholism  au 
exception ;  paralysed  individuals  much 
oftener  labour  under  homiplcgia,  or,  if 
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there  is  paresis  only,  it  is  mostly  general- 
ised. At  this  period  the  intellect  also  is 
much  weakened.  Knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness habits  of  the  patient  will  help  the 
diagnosis. 

Ohronic  Saturnism  is  accompanied  by 
derangement  of  sensibility  and  mobility, 
by  tremor  and  weakening  of  the  intellect. 
But  ansesthesia  is  not  ascending;  it  is 
disseminated,  and  generally  restricted  to 
the  outer  parts  of  the  limbs.  Paralysis 
affects  the  extensors,  especially  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  is  accompanied  by  muscnlar 
atrophy,  with  loss  of  electric  contractility. 
Tremor  is  very  slow.  Lastly,  the  profes- 
sion of  the  patient,  a  blaish  line  round 
the  gums,  cachexy  and  the  occurrence  of 
saturnine  colic  in  the  past  will  determine 
the  diagnosis. 

In  poisoning  by  mercttry,  the  itching, 
tremor,  and  weakness  of  the  limbs  resemble 
alcoholism,  but  here  the  itching  is  general, 
the  tremor  is  not  regular;  there  is  no 
alteration  of  sensibility,  and  the  muscular 
weakness  does  not  resemble  the  paretic 
symptoms  of  the  drinker.  There  is  no 
delinum,  there  are  no  hallucinations,  and 
no  weakening  of  intellect ;  it  is  connected 
with  special  occupations,  and  we  often  find 
in  the  past  a  trace  of  mercurial  stomatitis. 

The  most  difficult  differential  diagnosis 
is  that  of  chronic  alcoholism  from  general 
paralysis.  Some  old  drinkers  have  a 
hesitation  of  speech,  tremor,  inequality  of 

Supils,  and  advanced  weakness  of  intellect. 
Int  they  have  besides,  motor  and  sensory 
derangements,  which  patients  suffering 
from  general  paralysis  do  not  present 
(hemiparesis,  hemiplegia,  ansdsthesia  of 
the  lower  limbs).  The  derangements  of 
speech  are  permanent,  and  due  to  more  or 
less  complete  glossoplegia ;  in  general 
paralysis,  speech  is  drawn  out  and 
scanned ;  and  the  articulation  of  some 
words  only  is  difficult.  Alcoholic  dementia 
is  generally  partial,  and  affects  a  certain 
number  of  faculties,  whilst  in  general 
paralysis  it  is  total,  the  intellectual  ruin 
18  complete.  Lastly,  the  history  of  the 
case,  age  of  the  patient,  and  course  of  the 
disorder,  are  important  aids  to  diagnosis. 
Other  common  intoxications  present 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  alconolism, 
e.g„  those  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  in  which 
we  observe  tremor,  vertigo,  &c.  But  the 
resemblance  is  very  remote,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  cleared  up  by  questioning  the 
patient. 

Morphia  and  Cocaine  produce,  like  all 
poisons  of  the  nervons  system,  very 
intense  hallucinatory  delirium,  reminding 
us  of  delirium  tremens ;  g[enerally,  how- 
ever, the  habits  of  the  patient  are  known, 
and,  moreover,  the  delirium  is  far  less 


intense  than  in  delirium  tremens,  while 
the  consciousness  of  his  condition  is 
scarcely  altered.  The  hallucinations  are 
not  frightful ;  special  tremor  is  wantinff , 
and  the  derangements  of  general  sensi- 
bility are  much  accentuated — e.g.,  aching, 
pricking,  sense  of  oppression,  and  divers 
pseudsBsthesise.  The  general  state  is 
bad  (aneemia,  cachexia),  and  there  are 
traces  of  abscess  on  the  skin ;  lastly,  the 
temporary  use  of  the  poison  re^-establishes 
cerebral  equilibrium.  These  delirious  states 
are,  indeed,  generally  brought  about  by 
deprivation  of  the  habitual  stimulant. 

The  Abnormal  Fonna  o/Alcoholimn  are 
recognised  by  the  presence  of  mental  and 
nervous  symptoms  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  ordinary  clinical  picture  of  alcohol- 
ism. We  shaU  find  their  explanation  in 
the  pathological  past  of  the  patient,  and 
especially  in  the  history  of  his  hereditaiy 
antecedents.  This  rule  has  no  exceptions ; 
to  make  a  precise  diagnosis  for  the  purpose 
of  prognosis  and  treatment,  we  must  not 
limit  ourselves  to  a  moment's  examination 
of  the  patient ;  we  mast  follow  him  in  his. 
development,  and  try  to  recognise  his 
particular  conditions^-in  one  word,  we 
must,  in  our  thoughts,  live  through  his 
life.  Under  this  condition  only  are  we 
able  to  explain  and  to  value  his  more  or 
less  strange  attitudes  and  his  abnormal 
actions.  If  we  witness  an  attack  of  frensy 
during  drunkenness,  if  this  drunkenness 
becomes  complicated  with  convulsions,  if 
a  proved  drinker  becomes  ambitious 
during  delirium  tremens,  if  it  takes  three 
months  to  cure  him,  &c.,  the  physician, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  past  of 
the  patient,  will  not  wander  in  intermin- 
able hypothetical  conceptions  about  the 
nature  of  the  affection  he  observes;  he 
will  be  able  to  separate  the  poisoning  fh>m 
predisposition,  and  to  recognise  the  com- 
bined action  of  both. 

Our  study  on  diagnosis  is  necessarily 
incomplete.  We  should  have  to  take 
again  in  detail  all  the  symptoms  of  alco- 
holism, and  to  criticise  them  ;  but  that 
would  lead  us  too  far.  In  reality  in 
practice  the  possible  mistakes  are  few,  the 
principal  ones  of  which  we  have  spoken 
about. 

Propbylazis  of  Aloobollsm.  —  We 
must  now  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  con- 
siderations on  the  Prophylaxis  of  Alco- 
holism. 

Alcoholism  —  a  social  disease  —  has 
gradually  gained  the  rights  of  domicile 
among  all  nations  and  has  done  evil,, 
which  now  demands  the  attention  of 
hygienists  and  of  legislators.  The  means 
proposed  to  prevent  further  progress  of 
the  evil  are  numerous. 
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First,  it  hai  been  proposed  to  MUppreKn 
dru>tJ»»nee»  by  prokthitton,  bnt  thia  law 
has  resnlted  in  enconrsNis  the  (Irinker 
to  oonoeal  Us  viae  ;  and  the  sncceBS  :b 
YBTj  problematicBl. 

Csrtain  ootmtrieB  bave  founded  »peeud 
atylumt  where  drinkers  undergo  mathod- 
icu  treatment.  This  means  has  been  to 
some  extent  efficacious,  hat  nnfortUDntely 
it*  range  is  veir  limited.  Besideti,  an 
asjlnm  for  dmnbards  cares  odIj  for  the 
patient  himself  and  does  not  realraio 
orankeDnees  in  f^nsral.  It  woold  be 
necessary  that  leqaeetration  in  these 
placAS  bad  a  lepressive  character  mae- 
tioned  t^  law. 

Lastly,  temperance  toelcliea  have  made 
very  at^e  propaganda  in  favonr  of  so- 
briety. Tbe  benefits  of  these  societies 
are  inDumerable.  They  moralise  the 
dmnkatd,  appeal  to  his  selMoTe,  instruct 
him  as  to  tne  dangers  of  alcoholism,  en- 
courage bim,  and  under  certain  circam- 
stances  place  at  his  diiipoBitioQ  natural, 
non-ad nlterated  alcoholic  drinks.  But 
this  i«medy  moralises  and  cnres  only  those 
who  want  to  be  moralised,  bnt  has  no 
effect  on  the  maHee  who  are  inditTerent 
to  the  injury  they  are  doing  tbemselsen. 
Meanwhile,  alcohol  ism  does  miBchief 
always  with  the  same  intensity,  and  con- 
stitntes  an  inereasing  social  peril,  in  non- 
sequence  of  the  transference  of  alcoholic 
deMncheryfromtheparentatothechildreii, 
and  thence  to  the  whole  race. 

Seeing  that  it  is  a  social  danger,  ne 
ahonld  see  society  without  regret  defend- 
ing and  protecting  itself  by  measures  re- 
stricting the  liberty  of  the  citizens  with 
regard  to  alcoholic  excesses.  Society's 
carelessness  simply  means   its  nitiniute 

In  reality  tbe  only  practical  means  to 
limit  alcoholism  is  to  diminith  I"  (he 
gr«aUat  potsihh  msttiU  (/le  contiimptioii  of 
aleokol  and  to  make  tlic  latter  imtocnfm 
by  putking  adidleration  illegal,  and  giv- 
ing the  consumer  a  rectdfied  alcohol,  the 
chemieal  formula  of  which  approaches 
that  of  alcohol  of  wine. 

Bnt  to  attain  this  result  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  appeal  to  the  goodwill  of  the  cod- 
■nmer  himself,  he  mutt  be  e(ni«traiiii>'l  ucl 
to  heeome  inUxcicated.  One  would  have  to 
ctru^le  against  acquired  habits  und 
•gminsta  morally  defective  condition  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  redress.  It 
wonld  be  difficnlt  to  prevent  tbe  workman 
from  going  to  the  pnldio  house  on  pay-day, 
and  commeroial  people  from  making  a 
bargain  glass  in  nand.  It  is  necessary 
that  goremments  take  the  first  Ktcp  to 
euplc^  serere  measures,  which,  although 
nstnming  tbe  liberty  of  the  subject,  find 
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a  jnstificatiun  for  it  in  the  interests  of 
public  health  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

One  of  the  measures  proposed  in  France 
which  seems  likely  to  give  good  resultSr 
ix  the  ji\iyi}ircnsmt  <\f  jirivale  stilh  and 
the  mani'facliire  nf  monnpolited  ateohot 
by  the  State  (system  ol  U.  AlgUve). 
This  system  would  avoid  tbe  inconTeDleooe 
of  spreading  broadcast  in  commerce 
alcohol  of  bad  quality)  monnfactarod, 
with  large  pralits.  from  all  sorts  of  snb- 
stances  to  meet  tne  requirements  of  the 
poor.  It  wonld  also  make  it  possible  to 
give  out  for  consumption  beverages  only 
reduced  to  a  minimum  of  toxicity  (for 
alcohol  although  rectified  will  always  be 
a  poison  for  the  human  system,  when 
taken  iu  excess). 

Another  eyatem  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  Bee  proposed,  would  consist  in 
imponing  a  coiigiilci'able  lax  on  alcohol,  so 
thatit  becomes  a /('jiifHrcfelitxe  on  account 
of  its  extreme  deiirness  inaccessible  to  tbe 
poor,  for  tho  workmen  form  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army  of  drinkers.  This  system 
wonld  be  a  great  help  to  the  former,  and 
their  combinatioTi  would,  we  think,  give 
the  best  results. 

On  the  other  band  tb would  be  desirable 
that  the  laimlf.i-linii  to iiippreu drunken' 
neMg  should  be  better  applied ;  that  certain 
laws  should  furl/ill  Ike  tale  of  aleoholie 
ilriiil-n  in  other  places  than  those  destined 
for  it,  and  which  have  to  snbmit  to  a 
rigorons  surveillante;  the  number  of 
public-bouses  should  be  mnde  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  the  population ; 
lastly,  most  severe  pnniabment  should 
be  imposed  on  adulteration  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

All  the  l^tates  s'ticnid  undertake  the 
foundation  of  spieciiil  asylums  for  drunk- 
ards, where  incorrigible  drunkards  and 
those  who  make  themselves  guilty  of 
crimes  should  be  imprisoned  for  a  certain 
time  by  law.  It  would  be  with  these 
patient^  an  with  insane  criminals,  whom 
public  opinion  demands  shall  bo  im- 
prisonnd  in  special  asylums,  where  they 
shall  be  under  legal  restraint,  but  under 
a  r''-ijimc.  and  treatment  in  accordance  with 
their  morbid  condition. 

At  the  same   time  the   tierelopment  of 

Iii'blir  iiislriirlimi,  Ihe  timeliftmtwn  nflhe 
III  nf  Ihe  wiirkmen,  and  theimproi-emenlaf 
hygiene  with  regard  to  nntritioa.  would  be 
un  excellent  help  for  the  proponed  remedies. 
Certainly  the  citizen  instructed  about  the 
dangorn  of  alcohol  and  the  real  needs  of 
his  body,  his  mind  elevated  in  school  or 
college  to  tho  disgu^'t  of  drnnkenness  or 
debauchery,  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
described  tri  liim,  would  be  better  armed 
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against  the  temptation.  If  he  neverthe- 
less snccnrabs,  it  would  be  in  consequence 
of  a  defective  disposition  or  of  a.  morbid 
impulse ;  he  would  be  a  patient  against 
whom  society  would  have  more  right  than 
ever  to  protect  itself.  Lastlj,  the  State 
should  cease  to  be  unconsciously  an  ac- 
complice of  evil,  by  forbidding  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  to  those  who  stand 
directly  under  its  authority,  by  suppress- 
ing the  sale  of  ^rink  in  the  barracks  and 
the  official  distribution  of  spirits  to  the 
soldiers,  either  as  general  regime  or  under 
exceptional    circumstances    of     military 

Everythiog  ought  to  be  done  to  ex- 
tinguish the  social  plague  of  alcoholism. 
The  reader  will  excuse  us  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  a  question  in  which 
everybody  nowadays  ought  to  take  an 
interest,  for  having  expressed  our  views 
on  the  prophylaxis  of  alcoholism.  They 
belong  more  to  sociology  than  to  medicine, 
strictly  speaking,  but  this  intrusion  on 
the  territory  of  sociology  will  be  forgiven, 
if  it  is  considered  that  there  is  tio  better 
inedicine  thun  prophylaxis.  Medicines 
cure  fewer  patients  than  hygiene  and  wise 
precaution.  M.  Leg  rain. 

A&COHO&Z8M»   ACUTB.       {See   Dk- 

Li&niM  Trkmens.) 

AZiCOHOZiZ8M«  cHJtovzc:^— Alcohol 
taken  in   small  quantity  and  with  long 
intervals  produces   well-marked  physio- 
logical effects.    Although  of  no  use  to  the 
animal  organism,  except  in  pathological 
cases  when  used  as  therapeutic,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  produces  in  tnis  case  intoxica- 
tion  strictly   speaking.     Chronic  alcoho- 
lism is  only  the  consequence  of  an  often 
repeated  ingestion  of  spirits  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  annihilate  the  effects  of  indi- 
yidual  reaction — the  physiological  equili- 
brium.    It  comes  like  a  thief,  slowly  and 
insidiously.     It  follows   from  this  that 
alcoholisation  is  chronic  poisoning.  Acute 
poisoning  is  constituted  by  drunkenness, 
the  residues  of  which  are  of  no  importance 
if  the    drunkenness  itself  is   not  often 
repeated ;  but  this  poisoning  becomes  an 
epiphenomenon,  an  acute  syndrome  in  the 
course  of  chronic  intoxication  in  indivi- 
duals who  take  continuously  to  drink. 

What  then  are  the  morbid  phenomena 
of  the  nervous  system  to  which  habitual 
drinkers  are  subject?  These  symptoms 
extend  over  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
depending  on  the  resistance  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  ab- 
sorbed. 

Alcohol  acts  preferentially  on  the  brain, 
but  with  regard  to  drinkers  with  cerebro- 
spinal symptoms,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  a  kind  of  idiosyncrasy,  in  conse- 


quence of  which  the  poison  localises  its 
effects  in  the  region  of  least  resistance. 
Certain  inveterate  drinkers  will  only  show 
insignificant  nervous  symptoms,  whilst 
the  liver  and  kidneys  are  almost  kxcIu- 
sively  affected.  Idiosyncrasy  and  heredi- 
tary predisposition  are  two  factors,  the 
value  of  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  interpretation  of  observed  factd. 

However  this  may  be,  the  severe  symp- 
toms of  chronic  alcoholism  often  manifest 
themselves  only  after  the  acute  and  con- 
spicuous symptoms  of  drunkenness  and  of 
alcoholic  delirium. 

For  a  long  time  the  habitual  drinker 
does  not  show  any  persistent  symptoms 
connected  with  the  nervous  system.  The 
symptoms  first  observed  are  due  to  the 
immediate  action  of  the  alcohol,  to  more 
or  less  copious  drinks,  fatigue  of  the 
brain,  diminished  acuteness  of  the  intel- 
lect, a  little  musuclar  weakness  and  in- 
somnia, compUcated  with  digestive  de- 
rangements, anorexia,  morning  sickness, 
hepatic  congestion,  &c.,  which  symptoms, 
however,  subside  till  the  next  drmkinfi: 
tit  But  as  these  latter  are  repeated,  the 
saturation  becomes  more  complete  and 
the  resistance  decreases  in  proportion; 
the  symptoms  enamerated  before  become 
permanent,  and  even  more  severe  ones 
may  be  observed.  We  divide  them  with 
Lancereaux,  from  whom  we  have  derived 
much  help,  into  derangements  of  seim- 
bility,  motility,  and  intellect 

One  general  law  may  be  followed  from 
clinical  observation.  The  derangements 
ohaerved  proceed  chronologically  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centre ;  they  appear  first 
at  the  extremities  either  as  sensory  or  cw 
motor  derangements. 

Sensory  disorders  generally  appear 
first.  It  is  their  characteristic  to  be  excited 
by  changes  of  temperature,  to  be  symme-- 
trical  and  to  have  their  seat  at  the  extremi' 
ties  of  the  limbs.  They  consist  in  perver- 
sion, exaggeraiion  or  diminution  of  general 
and  special  sensibility. 

In  regard  to  the  skin  there  are  fslse 
sensations,  pricking  and  itching,  which 
the  patient  compares  to  the  sensation 
produced  hj  thousands  of  ants  creeping 
over  the  skin  (formication).  These  false 
sensations,  exaggerated  like  all  alcoholio 
pseudaesthesisd  during  the  night  and  by 
the  warmth  of  the  bed,  affect  chiefly  the 
lower  limbs.  They  are  very  troublesome, 
last  a  long  time,  and  are  apt  to  causa 
insomnia.  They  are  precursors  of.  more 
serious  symptoms,  and  indicate^  that 
material  lesions  are  commencing  in  the 
nervous  centres  as  well  as  in  the  nervoas 
divisions  of  the  periphery,  which,  however, 
are  often  only  the  consequence  of  con* 
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comitaut  vascular  lettiooB.  These  symp- 
toms are  anaBsthesia  and  hyperadsthesia 
(ansesthetic  and  hypersesthetic  forms  of 
alcoholism  of  Magnus  Hass). 

The  ejuiggeratian  of  the  sensibility  is 
more  a  painful  hyperaesthemi  (hyperal- 
gesia} than  a  derangement  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility. Its  seat  is  generally  in  the  lower 
extremities,  sometimes  in  the  abdomen 
and  in  the  loins,  and  it  is  greatest  at  the 
nerve  ends.  If  it  is  spontaneous  it  con- 
sists in  a  sense  of  burning  and  in  shooting 
pains.  It  has  generally  an  external  cause ; 
the  slightest  touch  or  friction  of  the  skin 
will  produce  painful  uneasiness.  Pressure 
of  the  muscles  sometimes  causes  pain. 
The  patient  has  also  a  sense  of  heat  or 
cold  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  limbs,  as 
if  in  the  muscles  and  bones. 

JrujUge&ia,  much  more  frequent  than 
hypersesthesia,  appears  in  all  cases  much 
more  slowly.  It  is  nearly  always  con- 
temporaneous with  central  lesions,  espe- 
cially of  the  vascular  sphere ;  it  follows, 
therefore,  the  development  of  the  ather- 
omatous processes,  with  which  it  appears 
to  have  a  causal  relation. 

At  Urst  temporary,  it  soon  becomes 
permanent,  and  in  its  development  pur- 
sues an  almost  constant  and  very  charac- 
teristic course.  Always  bilateral  and 
symmetrical,  the  sensory  phenomena  com- 
mence in  the  feet,  more  especially  in  the 
great  toes,  pass  on  to  the  dorsal  and 
plantar  surface  and  thence  to  the,  leg.  The 
same  symptoms  appear  simultaneously  in 
the  lingers,  the  hand  and  the  arm. 

AnsMthesia  of  the  upper  limbs  follows 
mostly  that  of  the  lower.  This,  however, 
is  not  an  absolute  rule.  Anaesthesia  may 
be  observed  in  other  places,  its  course 
may  be  irregular,  and  it  even  may  be 
unilateral  (hemi-anaesthesia  uf  Magnan). 

This  ansssthesia  is  rarely  complete ;  it 
affects  the  whole  sensory  system,  and 
consists  mainly  in  progressive  diminution 
of  feeling,  which  may  be  more  marked  on 
the  right  than  the  left  side,  and  vice  cersd. 
It  reveals  itself  in  a  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility to  pain,  and  by  delayed  and  imper- 
fect tactile  perceptions.  This  diminution 
of  acuteness  makes  the  patient  unfit  for 
his  profession.  The  corresponding  motor 
fonctions  are  impeded. 

According  to  some  (Lancereaux)  this 
ansBsthesia  is  a  disorder  caused  by  alco- 
hoI«  according  to  others  (Magnan)  it  is  a 
symptom  secoudarjr  to  defiiuite  organic 
lesions.  It  is  certain  that  alcohol  alone 
is  able  to  produce  relative  anaesthesia,  as 
we  see  in  drunkenness  and  in  delirium 
tremens,  but  this  toxic  anaasthesia  is  gene- 
rally temporary ;  in  the  course  of  chronic 
intoxication  the  derangements  of  sensi- 


bility are  lasting.  Even  their  localisation 
and  their  persistence  in  the  same  places 
favour  the  hypothesis  of  Magnan.  Why, 
indeed,  should  these  disorders  not  be 
general,  if  jconnected  with  the  specific  ac- 
tion of  the  poison  P  And  why  is  their 
localisation  almost  systematic  ? 

The  sensory  derangements  are  of  the 
special  senses,  especially  sight.  lUusious 
of  this  sense  are  frequent  (photopsy,  mus- 
ca9  volitantes,  objects  in  different  colours, 
which  seem  to  move,  mists,  &6.),  The 
sense  of  colour  is,  according  to  Qalezowski, 
constantly  altered ;  it  may  be  altered  uni- 
laterally (Magnan).  Acuteness  of  vision 
is  also  weakened  ;  the  use  of  the  eves  be- 
comes fatiguing,  and  the  objects  become 
confused  (alcoholic  amblyopia).  The 
pupils  are  generally  dilated,  and  do  not 
react  well  on  exposure  to  light.  As  re- 
gards the  sense  of  hearing,  the  illusions 
(noise,  whistling,  &c.)  develop  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminution  of  auditory  acute- 
ness. 

Authors  agree  in  acknowledging  that 
the  disorders  of  the  other  senses  are  not 
very  remarkable  ;  the  acuteness  of  the 
senses  diminishes  progressively,  but  this 
diminution  is,  above  all,  due  to  lessened 
mental  activity. 

Motor  Berangements.  —  Together 
with  the  sensory  disorders  the  motor  de- 
rangements haye  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  important  and  most  characteris- 
tic symptoms  of  chronic  alcoholism. 
Obeying  the  general  law  (from  the  peri- 
phery to  the  centre)  in  their  order  of 
appearance,  they  follow  in  their  progress 
the  order  of  severity.  Commencing  with 
aioiple  parettis,  they  develop  into  tremulof 
tloii,  tremor,  spasinsy  and  cramps;  later 
on  into  contractures  and  convtdsions,  and 
finally  terminate  in  paralysis. 

The  motor  disorders  appear  early, 
sometimes  before  the  sensory  symptoms  ; 
they  always  become  more  ana  more 
aggrayated  during  the  whole  existence  of 
a  chronic  drinker.  Then,  existing  to- 
gether with  the  sensory  and  mental  de- 
rangements they  form  the  symptomatic 
tripod  of  chronic  alcoholism.  These  motor 
derangements  are  not  exactly  the  same  in 
all  patients  ;  we  have  to  reckon  here  with 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.  Some 
symptoms  as,^.^.,  paralysis  (paralytic  form 
of  Magnus  Huss),  are  mconstant,  at  least 
at  the  commencement,  for,  later  on,  having 
become  a  symptom  of  circumscribed  cere- 
bral lesions  it  is  almost  the  rule.  In  the 
paralytic  form  we  observe  above  sA\  paresis, 
a  kind  of  general  functional  weakness  of 
all  the  muscles,  a  progressive  weakness 
which,  however,  does  not  generally  ter- 
minate in  absolute  paralysis.    In  certain 
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cases  we  find  a  cotnjplcte  pantplegia  {para- 
pUgie  dotdoureuse  of  Lancereaux) ;  bat  in 
this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  paralysis 
is  orsanio,  ana  due  to  a  more  or  less  in- 
delible lesion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  most  freqnent  and  truly  pathogno- 
monic symptom  is  tremor.  It  generally 
appears  early,  especially  in  nervous  indi- 
viduals. We  even  observe  it  after  drun- 
kenness, but  it  soon  disappears.  If  the 
excesses  are  continued  for  some  time,  the 
tremor  becomes  permanent.  At  first  it  is 
only  a  slieht  tremulation  limited  to  the 
hands,  a  kind  of  vertical  vibration  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  morning.  Later 
on  the  tremulation  becomes  a  distinct 
tremor,  and  is  observed  also  during  the 
da^r*  It  consists  of  regular  and  rapid 
oscillations,  the  amplitude  of  which  in- 
creases with  the  progress  of  poisoning. 
They  become  exaggerated  if  voluntary 
movements  are  attempted.  At  first  only 
appreciable  if  we  look  for  it,  the  tremor 
soon  becomes  obvious,  and  develops  into 
functional  derangements,  into  complete 
inco-ordination  of  the  movements,  which 
are  no  longer  precise  and  often  purpose- 
less. At  first  limited  to  the  hands,  it 
begins  to  extend  methodically  over  the 
arms,  then  over  the  feet  and  legs  (the 
patient  reels  and  walks  with  difficulty), 
and  at  the  same  time  over  the  lips,  the 
tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  the 
head. 

Peeters  draws  attention  to  the  tremor 
of  the  elevator  cUae  nasi  and  of  the  upper 
lip  to  facilitate  the  diagnosis.  Character- 
istic derangements  of  speech  are  the  con- 
sequence of  this  general  vibration  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  facial 
muscles.  The  articulation  of  the  words 
is  tremulous  and  stammering,  and  this 
alteration  afiects  the  whole  verbal  expres- 
sion ;  it  is  not  slow  and  long  drawn  ;  the 
derangement  is  not  limited  to  certain 
words  with  difficult  articulation  as  in 
general  paralysis ;  there  in  uueaainci^ti  and 
emharrassm^ent  hut  not  ataj'tj. 

The  rapidly  intermittent  muscular  os- 
cillations, which  constitute  the  tremor, 
are  contractions  limited  to  the  muscular 
fibres,  vermicular  undulations  not  afiect- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  muscle  as  in  severe 
cases  of  delirium  tremens.  They  are  not 
painful,  and  the  patient  therefore  does  not 

S)rceive  them,  so  long  as  they  are  slight, 
ut  the  muscular  excitability  sometimes 
shows  itself  by  more  lasting  and  extremely 
painful  contractions  of  the  whole  of  cer- 
tain muscles  (ci-amps) ;  thev  are  especially 
noticeable  in  the  lower  limbs,  in  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  and  occur  preferably  by  night 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  and  forced 
movement,  or  as  the  result  of  emotion. 


Contracture  also  is  sometimes,  however, 
exceptionally  observed. 

The  last  motor  derangements  we  have 
here  to  point  out,  are  convulsions^  epilep' 
tiform  and  paralytic  atta^iks.  These  three 
belong  to  the  last  period  of  chronio  aloo- 
holism and  depend  on  the  definite  efitablish<<^ 
ment  of  organic  lesions.  Proportionate  to 
the  progress  of  intoxication  the  vaacular 
lesions  have  become  more  considerable,  and 
cerebral  atheroma  with  its  consequences 
has  established  itself.  The  symptoms  are- 
then  directly  connected  with  an  organic 
cause  and  naturally  vary  according  to  ita 
seat.  The  drinker  presents  the  clinfcal 
picture  of  a  patient  with  circumscribed 
lesion,  and  he  is  liable  to  cerebral  soften- 
ing and  haemorrhage ;  but  the  vascular 
lesion  has  not  only  as  consequences 
necrobiosis  of  the  cerebral  substance  or 
sanguineous  apoplexy,  but  extending  to 
the  ramifications  of  the  smallest  arteries, it 
is  in  certain  points  the  cause  of  that  P^ri* 
vascular  sclerotic  lesion  found  in  the  diffuse 
state  of  general  paralysis.  This  process  of 
chronic  irritation  produces  again  special 
symptoms.  Consequently  the  patient  ma^ 
have  convulsive  onsets  (epileptiform ,  chorei- 
form), apoplectiform  attacks  or  paralytic 
symptoms  (hemi-ansBsthesia,  hemiplegia, 
various  monoplegisB),  the  existence  of  which 
is  connected  with  foci  of  apoplexy  or  of 
softening.  These  are,  strictly  speaking, 
no  longer  motor  derangements  in  alcohol- 
ism, but.  are  caused  by  organic  lesions 
consequent  on  alcoholism.  Contrary  to 
the  motor  disorders  of  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  the  extension  of  which  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centre  of  the  body 
was  characteristic,  the  symptoms  of  the 
last  stage  of  alcoholism  are  mostly  uni- 
lateral. 

Independently  of  the  paralytic  pheno- 
mena which  we  have  described,  there  are 
in  chronic  drinkers  still  more  special 
symptoms,  special  in  so  far  as  they  indicate 
complete  atheroma  of  the  brain,  and  as 
alcoholism  is  the  principal  cause  of  this 
atheroma.  This  is  paralysis  en  masse  of 
the  whole  muscular  system  in  consequence 
of  the  progressive  disappearance  of  the 
excito-motor  power  of  the  nervous  centres 
and  also  of  the  decline  of  nutrition  in  the 
muscles  themselves.  This  paralysis,  or 
better,  general  and  progressive  paresis, 
makes  the  patient  more  and  more  inaotive 
and  unfit  for  exertion.  His  movements 
are  tremulous  and  become  weaker  and 
weaker  and  inco-ordinate;  the  gait  becomes 
tottering,  and  at  last  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  walk  ;  the  movements  of  the  upper 
limbs  become  uncertain,  and  the  muscles 
are  fiaccid,  atonic,  and  finally  become 
relaxed.    The  sphincters  also  lose  their 
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tonicity,  aad  complete  helplessness  finishes 
the  picture.  At  the  same  time  the  symp- 
toms of  psychical  weakness  have  become 
Mgravatod  and  deatii  will  soon  terminate 
the  existence  of  a  being  gradually  reduced 
to  a  merely  vegetable  state. 

Such  are  tne  motor  derangements  of 
chronic  alcoholism.  In  speaking  of  con- 
vulsions we  have  not  yet  mentioned  those 
called  dlcoholie  epilepsy.  This  epilepsy 
<the  nature  of  which  is  undetermined)  is 
in  all  cases  only  an  acute  epiphenomenon 
<x>mplicating  chronic  alconolism,  which 
will  be  mentioned  elsewhere. 

ZBtoUeetual  Oiaorders.  —  The  de- 
ranffements  of  intellect  caused  by  the 
prolonged  abuse  of  alcohol  occur,  with  the 
exception  of  the  delirious  phenomena 
which  occasionally  appear  in  certain  pa- 
tients, in  two  dejfinite  phones:  the  first 
more  especially  connected  with  the  direct 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  brain,  the 
second  connected  with  organic  lesions  in 
that  organ.  The  second,  characterised 
by  progressive  weakening  of  the  faculties 
and  by  a  special  dementia,  belongs  par- 
ticularly to  the  chronic  and  final  period  of 
alcoholism.  There  is  no  marked  limit 
between  the  two  periods ;  the  second 
appears  when  the  cortical  elements  enter 
the  retrogressive  phase,  consequently  the 
lesions  causing  this  necrobiosis  establish 
themselves  insensibly.  The  respective 
duration  of  these  two  periods  is  very  vari- 
able, according  to  the  aegree  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  individual,  and  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  excess.  Some  patients  never 
reach  the  second  period;  in  others  the 
weakening  is  only  slight,  and  does  not 
terminate  in  actual  dementia ;  in  others 
again  the  cerebral  decrepitude  occurs  like 
that  of  the  body,  very  early.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  say  that  chronic  drinkers 
are  the  victims  of  a  premature  senility  of 
mind  and  body. 

First  Period, — It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe a  uniform  type  of  a  chronic  drinker 
in  the  often  long  period  leading  to  the 
threshold  of  dementia.  The  more  or  less 
considerable  number  of  excesses,  their 
longer  or  shorter  contiauation,  the  more 
or  less  variable  quality  of  the  liquors  ab- 
aorbed,  the  general  mental  state  of  the 
individual,  his  power  of  resistance,  his 
profession,  his  social  standing,  his  intel- 
lectual culture,  the  degree  of  his  morality, 
the  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  of 
acute  complications,  as  drunkenness  and 
delirium  tremens,  intercurrent  complica- 
tions of  other  kinds,  <&c.,  are  so  many 
factors  profoundly  modifying  the  form 
and  the  course  of  the  affection,  which  are 
as  manifold  and  varied  as  the  drinkers 
themselves.     We  even  may  say  that  the 


features  generally  representing  or  de- 
scribing the  chronic  drinker,  have  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  more  reference  to 
the  special  mental  state  which  predisposes 
these  individuals  to  drink.  However  this 
may  be,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
general  characteristics  of  chronic  alco- 
holism. 

The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  causes  a 
kind  of  perpetual  excitement  of  the  nervous 
centres  which  are  in  a  state  of  continuous 
erethism.  This  excitation  is  shown  to 
the  outside  world  by  a  great  irritability ; 
the  drinker  is  easily  offended,  easily 
frightened,  and  suspicious;  he  likes  to 
seek  a  quarrel ;  he  is  aggressive  and  im- 
petuous, and  his  bad  character  contributes 
still  more  than  his  debauchery  to  his 
isolation  in  society.  Outbreaks  of  anger 
are  frequent  and  violent,  but  without 
sufficient  motive. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  observed 
alterations  has  regard  to  the  inoraX  sense. 
At  the  beginning  the  drinker,  conscious 
of  his  lamentable  passion,  but  insuffi- 
ciently armed  to  struggle  against  it,  feels 
a  certain  shame  on  account  of  his  degra- 
dation ;  but  the  conscience  soon  becomes 
blunted,  and  with  it  the  moral  sense. 
Bude,  cynical,  obscene  and  untidy,  he  has 
only  one  purpose  in  life,  to  satisfy  by  any 
means  in  his  power  his  desire,  and  he 
pves  himself  without  shame  to  the  most 
intemperate  debauchery.  Living  as  an 
egotist,  seeking  only  the  company  of  his 
equals,  careless  and  indifferent  he  be- 
comes lazy,  keeps  away  from  his  family  ; 
his  affections  have  disappeared.  His 
actions  show  bluntness  of  the  moral 
sense  ;  judging  everything  wrongly,  and 
interpreting  good  and  evil  according  to 
his  own  standpoint,  he  becomes  indecent, 
uncivil,  and  sometimes  is  led  to  commit 
dishonest  actions,  bringing  him  into  colli- 
sion with  the  law.  Some,  having  become 
libidinous,  will  insult  public  decency.  It  is 
a  very  common  thing  that  if  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  indulge  in  debauchery,  they 
have  to  be  maintained  by  their  family. 
Completely  demoralised,  and,  therefore, 
having  no  remorse,  they  become  more  and 
more  degraded,  until  tiheir  mental  facul- 
ties are  completely  ruined.  Gradually 
less  resistant,  we  sue  them  living  an  in- 
temperate life  in  the  public  houses  in  a 
state  of  semi-perpetual  intoxication. 

The  mental  faculties,  before  being 
weakened,  are  notably  altered.  Intel- 
lectual keenness  diminishes,  judgment  is 
falsified,  imagination  is  perverted,  and 
memory  becomes  slow.  These  faculties, 
awakened  by  a  fresh  excess  for  a  moment 
to  shine  in  their  former  brightness,  be- 
come a  little  more  darkened  afterwards, 
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and  80  gradually  degenerate.  If  the  in- 
dividual in  this  condition  undergoes  treat- 
ment, or  if  the  poison  is  taken  away  from 
him,  it  is  not  nnasual  to  see  that  the 
former  mental  state  returns,  and  that  the 
moral  sense  resumes  its  equilibrium,  a 
proof  that  the  weakening  of  the  f  acnlties 
IS  only  apparent,  that  it  is  the  consequence 
of  the  intoxication  and  not  yet  a  symptom 
of  dementia. 

The  rapid  form  which  we  have  just 
described  is  that  of  severn  cases  only, 
where  a  doubtful  mental  stability  in  the 
patient  pre-exists.  But  there  are  cases 
not  so  well-marked  in  which  the  decay  is 
less.  Between  that  form  in  which  the 
inveterate  drinker,  in  consequence  of  pro- 
fessional habits  (army,  navy,  fatiguing 
professions,  &c.),  or  m  consequence  of 
defective  hygiene,  marches  step  by  step, 
without  leaps,  towards  premature  weak- 
ening of  the  faculties,  and  the  case  which 
we  have  described,  there  exist  a  great 
many  intermediary  cases,  which  cannot 
be  methodically  described.  What  we 
may  say  in  general  is,  that  the  two 
characters  which  distinguish  them  are 
uniformly :  more  or  less  marked  deaden- 
ing of  the  menial  faculties^  and  "t^wre  or 
less  complete  exiinciion  of  the  moral  sense. 

This  IS  the  period  preparatory  to  actual 
dementia,  sometimes  described  under  the 
name  of  alcoholic  dementia. hut  incorrectly, 
for  true  dementia  is  not  yet  apparent. 

Second  Period. — ^The  second  period  is 
the  expression  of  incurable  circumscribed 
or  diffuse  cerebral  lesions,  and  is  no  longer, 
as  regards  symptoms,  different  from 
common  organic  dementia.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  a  progressive  disorganisation 
and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  faculties. 
This  disappearance  is  rarely  absolute,  but 
is  only  partial,  and  affects  a  certain 
number  of  previous  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual, herein  differing  from  total  general 
dementia,  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
general  paralysis. 

The  brutishness  of  the  chronic  drinker, 
the  apparent  ruin  of  all  his  faculties,  his 
incessant  stammering,  his  tremor,  and  the 
motor  derangements  he  presents,  cause 
him  to  resemble  clinically  the  general 
paralytic,  with  whom  he  is  sometimes  con- 
fused; this  condition  even  has  received 
the  name  of  general  alcoholic  pseudo- 
paralyais.  But  we  must  not  mistake  this. 
It  is  incontestible,  since  Magnan  wrote, 
that  a  drunkard  may  become  actually 
paralytic,  and  that  alcoholism  is  one  of 
the  factors  of  general  paralysis ;  but  the 
cases  of  pseudo-paralysis,  as  described  by 
some  authors,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  generalparalysis,  the  lesions  of  which 
are  quite  different. 


Alcoholic  dementia  develops  as  everjr 
other  organic  dementia.  We  have  men- 
tioned above  the  complications  which  may 
occur  in  the  sphere  of  the  motor  fnnctionsw 
We  might  attribute  to  this  dementia 
two  si>ecial  characters :  its  precocity  and 
its  rapid  termination  in  death.  The  in- 
toxication by  alcohol  affects  equally  aU 
regions  of  the  human  economy;  there 
is  not  one  part  which  does  not  become 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  infloenoe 
of  even  the  smallest  causes,  a  circum* 
stance  which  makes  the  prognosifi  very 
bad. 

Treatment. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
give  definite  indications  for  the  treatment 
of  this  form,  which  varies  in  its  symptoms 
so  much  in  the  different  patients.  One 
indication,  however,  is  important,  which  it 
almost  seems  a  platitude  to  give  her^^ 
absolute  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beve- 
rages, with  the  exception  of  diluted  wine 
and  stimulating  drinks  containing  very 
little  alcohol  (weak  beer,  cider).  The  milk 
regime  gives  excellent  results.  It  is  well 
to  raise  the  tonicity  of  the  nervous  system 
by  the  long-continued  use  of  tonics:  hydro- 
pathy, use  of  iron,  and  nitrogenous  food. 
The  manifold  symptoms  of  chronic  alco- 
holism which  are  not  directly  caused  by 
the  pse  of  alcohol,  but  by  the  lesions 
acquired  under  the  influence  of  the  poison 
(gastritis,  motor  and  sensory  paralysis, 
&c.)  require  therapeutics  according  to  the 
special  complication. 

More  than  ever  the  question  of  radical 
sequestration  of  inveterate  drinkers  forces 
itself  upon  us.  We  believe  that  the  only 
and  safe  means  to  put  a  stop  to  the  serious 
accidents  caused  by  the  long-continued  use 
of  alcohol,  consists  in  the  sequestration  of 
the  patients  in  special  establishments.  It 
will  be  useless  for  the  medical  man  to 
struggle  against  a  drunkard  who  enjoys 
his  freedom.  Social,  anthropological,  anci 
humanitarian  considerations  plead  for  the 
suppression  of  a  freedom  which  is  abused, 
and  we  ask  definitely  that  for  the  treat- 
ment of  habitual  drunkards  there  shall  be 
established  inebriate  asylums. 

M.  LE6RA.IN. 

[Re/frfnceif. — All  the  treatises  an<I  maniutls  of 
mental  pathoIcHO'  (cbap.  Alcoholifon),  and  all  tbit 
t  rcAtineH  and  mannals  of  Internal  patholofo^.  ISaer,. 
l>c>r  Alkohollimnii,  Bwlin.  Itall  et  C'hambard.  art. 
TKMirinm  TromeiiH,  in  Diet.  Kneyelop.  dcR  Scienees 
Med.  DelaMianTe,  D'nno  Forme  <i  rave  de  Deliriam 
Tremens,  in  Ann.  Med.  I»«ych..  t.  Iv.  Fonniier,  A.,, 
art.  AIcoollHme,  in  Diet,  de  M^.  et  de  Chir.  Fra- 
tiqnen.  Foville.  art.  D^Iire,  in  Diet,  de  M^.  et  de 
Chir.  l*ratlqueH ;  I  Hi  Delirium  Tremens,  de  la  Dip- 
somanie  et  de  rAlcoolisme,  in  Arch.  Gen.  de  Mide- 
eine.  1867.  llanlwiek,  (Mi  Delirium  Tromem  (in 
SohmidtV  Jahrbiicher,  1864).  Ilandfleld-Jonet, 
<hi  Delirium  Trenu^ns.  in  yUnl.  TimeH  and  Gatette, 
1870.     I^uoerenux.    l>e    rAtwinttaismo    Aif^   in 
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Boll,  de  I'Aciul.  dc  M^lcclne,  t.  ix.  2*ine  h^rie  ; 
art.  AIcooli^Dits  in  Diet.  Encycl.  dcH  Sci.  MM. 
iMa^SSjie,  De  rAlooolimne  Sntoalgii,  In  Arch.  (ieu. 
d«  MW.  1869 :  De  rAlcoolisme  Chronlque,  in  .Vrch. 
Oen.  de  M^.  1850.  Lejrrain,  H^r^dit^  et  AIco- 
oliraie.  Paiii,  1889.  Lentz,  De  rAlcoolimne  et  de 
■es  divcrees  Manifestations,  Bnixelles,  1884. 
I^relll^,  8nr  I'Enctfphalopathio  Crapulence*  Mdui. 
de  1* Academic  de  Medicine,  t.  i.  Linas,  art.  Manie 
in  Diet.  Knej'clop.  den  Hcl.  M^d.  I^iyeock,  The 
Theory  of  Delirinm  Tremeni,  in  Lancet,  1869. 
Masrn^n,  De  I'Aleoolismo,  1874.  Mnjjruns  Ifusw, 
CThroniflche  allcohoUflche  Kranlchcitcn,  Leipzi<r, 
185a.  Marcel.  De  la  Folie  caiwee  par  lc»  lk)isflon8 
Alrooliqneft,  I*ari»,  1847.  Motet,  Considerations 
gi^o^raled  mir  r  AleooUtmc,  rftris,  1859.  Manifold, 
Delirinm  Tremens,  in  Med.  TimeH  and  Gazette, 
1862.  I'eddie,  The  Pathology  of  Delhium  Tremens 
and  its  Treatment,  Edinbnr^h.  1854.  Pccters, 
L'Aleool,  Bmxelles,  1885.  Kacle,  l>e  r  Alcoolisme, 
i86a  Sollier,  De  I'Intluencc  de  rjl^r^lit^  dans 
r Alcoolisme,  Paris,  1889.  Sntton,  Tract  on  De- 
lirinm Tremens,  London.  1813.  Voisin,  A.,  I>e 
r£tat  Mental  dans  TAleoolisme  iiitni  et  chrouiqne 
et  dans  rAbsinthismo,  in  Ann.  3Ied.  Psych.  1864. 
V^tanlt,  Etndo  snr  lAlcoollsme.  Paris,  1887. 
Westphal,  ITeln'r  Kpilepxic  der  Saeufer,  Arch,  fuer 
Ptijchiatrie,  1867.] 

JLXiCOHOXiOPHZXiZA  (Arab,  al,  the ; 
kohol,  anytbioff  finely  disintegrated   or 

{>arified,  e.g.,  by  distillation;  <^cX^a>,  I 
ove).  An  overpowering  desire  for  intoxi- 
cating liquids.  The  mental  habit  which 
grows  out  of  the  abase  of  alcohol.    {See 

ALCOHOLISIf.) 

A&OBHTSB.  (See  Paraldehyde  ; 
Sedatives.) 

JLLMOVOM  (oK^KTcap,  a  COck).  A  term 
applied  to  one  who  is  nnable  to  sleep. 

AlBmxiJL  (a.neg.;  Xc'ftr,  aword.  The 
loss  of  power  of  understanding  written  or 
printed  words,  not  merely  the  loss  of 
power  of  reading  aloud.  Disease  limited 
to  the  motor  speech  region  sometimes 
abolishes  the  power  of  reading,  sometimes 
it  does  not.  The  difference  depends  in 
part  on  the  degree  to  which  motor  speech 

Erooesses  are  concerned  in  the  compre- 
ention  of  visual  speech  symbols.  In 
persons  accustomed  to  residing,  the  intel- 
lectual images  may,  perhaps,  be  aroused 
directly  by  the  visual  processes  without 
the  intervention  of  the  motor  processes. 
In  those  who  are  imperfectly  educated 
the  motor  processes  are  essential — hence 
alexia  would  most  frequently  be  observed 
in  those  whose  degree  of  education 
and  whose  practice  in  reading  have  been 
limited  (Growers).  (See  Word-blindnkss, 
Mind-bun  dn  ess.  ) 

JUbaaszA  (flKyrjo-is,  a  sense  of  pain). 
A  synonym  of  Hypersesthesia  {q.v.)  (See 
Htsteria.) 

A&ZBWATZO  MBVTZ8  {alieno,  I 
withdraw  or  make  over  to  another ;  mens, 
the  mind).    A  synonym  of  insanity. 

A&zaVATZOV  {alieiio).  A  generic 
term  including  the  various  forms  of  in- 
sanity. 


{(die, 10).  A  ph3'sician  who 
devotes  himself  specially  to  insanity. 

AZiZsmrs  {alieno).  Delirious;  ma- 
niacal. 

AZsZMBWTATZOV.        {Sen     Fkedikg, 

Forcible.) 

AXiXiOXiA&ZA  (oXXor.  other;  XaXia. 
talk.  Any  unusual  or  abnormal  state  of 
speech  or  utterance.     (Fr.  allolalie). 

AXiXiOPHASZS  {SkXos,  other ;  <f}d(rif,  a 
speaking,  from  0i;/i/.  I  speak).  An  old 
terra  for  delirium  or  incoherent  speech. 

AZiZiOTRZOOBirBZA  and  AlMlMOh 
T&ZOOBU8TZA  (oXXorptoy,  strange,  of 
another  sort ;  ycwrij-.  taste).  Perversion  of 
the  sense  of  taste,  either  from  central 
lesion,  some  local  affection,  or  a  purely 
functional  phenomenon.  A  symptom  oc- 
curring in  hysteria,  melancholia,  and  some 
forms  of  mania.  (Fr.  aUotriogetisic ;  Ger. 
Geschmdckstmischung. ) 

AXiXiOTSZOPHAOZA  (d  XX  d r p  1  ay, 
strange;  <f>ay€iv,  to  eat).  A  term  for 
depraved  appetite,  or  a  desire  to  eat  what 
is  unsuitable  or  improper  for  food  ;  a 
morbid  desire  for  unnatuml  things,  such 
as  occurs  in  certain  forms  of  insanity, 
hysteria,  and  pregnancy.  Vogel  has  given 
this  name  to  the  disease  called  Pica. 
(Fr.  allotriophagie ;  Ger.  Kranhlmfle 
Esshi8i). 

AXiXiUCZVATZOV  (^oZZwctnor, I  wan- 
der in  my  mind).  A  variety  of  the  more 
common  form  of  spelling  hallucination. 

AZiOOZA  (d,  neg. ;  \6yos,  a  discourse). 
Defect  of  speech  from  intellectual  defi- 
ciency.    {See  Idiocy.) 

AXmOQUB  (dXoyoff,  without  speech).  Un- 
reasonable, irrational.  (GFer.  Unvemunflig,) 

AXiOPBCZA  AOCZBBVTAXiZS  (dXc;>- 
7n;f,  a  fox;  occidenfalis).  Baldness  arising 
from  definite  local  disease  or  affections, 
sometimes  observed  during  mental  dis-^ 
tress  or  overwork. 

AXiOPBCZA  VBVBOTZCA  (dXam^yf ; 
neM?-oficu«,  nervous).  Baldness  depending 
upon  conditions  of  local  nerve  disturbance, 
or  of  central  nervous  disorders,  or  upon 
mental  distress. 

AZiTBBWATZOV  OP  VBVBOBXB. — 
It  is  well  to  premise  by  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  nervous  disorders  are  fre- 
quently relieved  by  acute  bodily  disease,  so 

thatpersons  suffering  from  insanity  may  be 
temporarily  or  even  permanentlv  cured  by 
the  occurrence  of  some  acute  bodily  ail- 
ment, and  we  will  state  briefly  the  nature 
of  the  acute  diseases  which  in  our  ex- 
perience have  been  associated  with  suoh 
relief. 

Either  they  are  painful,  such  as  inflam- 
mations of  skin,  or  they  are  associated 
with  fever  and  increased  temperature  and 
bodily  change.  We  have  seen  acute  mania 
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pass  off  on   two  occasions  after  severe 
attacks    of   toothache,    associated    with 
abscess  forming  at  the  base  of  a  tooth 
stump.      We  have  seen  the  like  result 
follow  severe  inflammation  of  the  hand 
due  to   self-inflicted    injuries,  and    also 
though  counter-irritation,    as    produced 
by  blisters  and  setons,  has  had  very  little 
beneficial  effect,  yet  the  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  a  carbuncle  has  been  followed  by 
mental  recovery  or  complete  remission  in 
the  symptoms.    The  same  holds  good  of 
large    subcutaneous    cellular    abscesi^es. 
We  have  seen  general  jmralysis  of  the 
insane  arrested  for  several  years  by  the 
development  in  one  case  of  a  large  car- 
buncle, and  in  the  other  by  the  formation 
of  several  very  large  abscesses.  Erysipelas, 
and,  we  believe,  more  particularly  erysi- 
pelas of  the  head,  may  be  followed  by 
marked  improvement  in  mental  disorder. 
Fevers,  inilammations  of  the  lung,  con- 
sumption, and  the  like,  may  also  be  asso- 
ciated with  cure  or  relief  of  mental  disorder. 
In  the  above  condition  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  relief  or  cure  seems  to  be  in 
«ome  way  related  to  the   stage  of  the 
mental  disorder ;  thus,  an  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas   or    fever,    of    toothache    or    of 
carbuncle,  occurring  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  onset  of  acute  mental  disorder, 
though  it  might    temporarily  mask   or 
relieve  the  symptom,  yet  would  almost 
certainly  be  followed  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  mental  disorder  as  soon  as  the  bodily 
one  had  passed  off.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  boaily  ailments  occurred  in  a  patient 
who  had  passed  through  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  mental  disorder,  there  would  be 
great  prospect  of  not  only  relief  but  cure 
following.     In  cases  where  the  insanity 
had  become  chronic,  though  marked  tem- 
porary relief  might  result,  yet  on  recovery 
from  acute  bodily  disorder,  the  mind  would 
return  to  its  old  state.  We  have  seen  one 
case  of  chronic  weak-mindedness  in  which 
for  a  time  apparent  return  to  reason  was 
Associated  with  erysipelas  of  the  head,  and 
in  another  case  delusional  insanity  seemed 
to  have  been  cured  by  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, but  in  both  cases  the  relief  was 
only  temporary. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  alternation 
between  nervous  disorders  which  are 
nearly  allied,  and  we  will  begin  by  point- 
ing out  that  these  alternations  occur 
between  hysteria,  epilepsy,  headache, 
asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  rheumatic 
fever,  gout,  eczema,  diabetes,  and  insanity. 
First,  ikltematloii  may  occur  be- 
tween Hysteria  and  Insanity.  —  A 
woman  belonging  to  a  very  nervous  stock 
suffered  from  hysterical  paraplegia,  and  for 
years  was  nursed  with  care  and  devotion 


by  her  friends.     Suddenly,  without  any 
specialemotional  or  bodily  cause,  she  began 
to  talk  violently,  and  at  once  recovered  the 
use  of  her  legs  and  more  than  the  normal 
use  of  her  tongue.   She  became  so  excited 
that  she  had  to  be  sent  to  an  asylniiL 
where  for  three  months  she  was  maniacal 
and  destructive.    At  the  end  of  thiB  time 
she  became  depressed,  and  the  power  in 
her  lower  extremities  failed,  and  by  the 
time  she  was  mentally  well,  she  was  again 
paraplegic.    In  her  case  a  recurrence  of 
mania  was  associated  with  a  regaining  of 
her  locomotive  power.    In  another  oaee, 
hysteria,  as  exhibited  bj  a  double  talipes 
equino-vams,  passed  off'^when  the  patient 
became  maniacal.     In  some  cases  tme 
anorexia  nervosa,  associated  with  refusal 
of  food,  vomiting,  and  emaciation,  may 
pass  off  with  the  onset  of  more  marked 
mental  disorder;  thus  we  have  met  with 
several  cases  in  which  there  was  Bap- 
posed  to  be  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  bat 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  cases  of 
hysterical  vomiting,  and  which,  on  becom- 
ing insane,  lost  all  their  gastric  troubles. 
It  IS  noteworthy  here  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  dyspepsia  of  a  very 
severe  kind  in  connection   with  melan- 
cholia, and  that,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
if  the  melancholia  passes  into  mania,  all 
dyspepsia  is  lost ;  and  again,  we  have  met 
with  several  patients  who,  while  mentally 
healthy,  were  extremely  dyspeptic,  bat 
when  mentally  disordered  were  able   to 
eat  and  digest  everything.    The  relation- 
ship which  we  have  been  pointing  out  as 
existing  between    the    two   disorders  is 
interesting,  because  one  has  so  frequently 
met    with    the   two  disorders  occurring 
parallel,  as  it  were,  grave  hysteria  occur- 
ring in  one  member  of  the  family  and 
insanity  in  the  other  ;  we  have  known  two 
sisters  affected  in  one  instance,  and  in 
another  twins  were  thus  disordered,  one 
being  maniacaX  the  other  markedly  hys- 
terical. 

Alternation  between  Bpilepsy  and 
Insanity. — There  is  frequentljr  met  with 
a  family  relationship,  so  that  epilepsy  may 
occur  in  one  member  of  the  family,  while 
insanity  is  present  in  another. 

The  same  patient  may  be  epileptic  for 
a  time,  then  may  cease  to  have  fits  and 
become  insane ;  or  a  patient  may,  with  the 
onset  of  epileptic  fits,  be  altered,  or  even* 
in  some  rare  cases,  improved  in  mind.  We 
have  met  with  two  women  who,  while 
suffering  from  melancholia,  had  sorere 
epileptic  fits,  and  then  began  to  improve 
in  mind,  while  in  one  young  patient,  ap- 
parently of  weak  mind,  there  was  a  rapid 
improvement  after  the  onset  of  fits, 
which  lasted  off  and  on  for  several  years. 
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(For  other  epileptic  relations,  see  Epi- 
lepsy.) 

aseciim  And  Zosaaifja — It  is  note- 
worthy that  complaints  of  headache  are 
rare  among  the  innabitants  of  an  asylnm. 
Before  the  onset  of  certain  forms  of  mental 
disorder,  headache  is  often  complained  of. 
"  Strange  feelins^  '*  in  the  head,  **  weari- 
ness,'' ''  fnlness,"  "  congestion,"  are  terms 
which  are  mnoh  more  frequently  met  with 
amon^  the  insane  than  headacne,  yet  me- 
{prim  IS  nndonbtedly  a  neurosis,  occarring 
m  families  in  which  other  forms  of  nervous 
instability  are  met  with,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy tnat  in  some  of  these  cases  in- 
sanity develops,  and  that  almost  invariably 
with  the  onset  of  insanity  the  tendency  to 
the  recnrrence  of  the  headache  ceases.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  association  has 
been  met  with  in  men.    A  young  middle- 
aged  man  who  periodically  was  reduced 
to  complete  powerlessness  from  the  severity 
of  liis  neadaches,  became  restless  and  ex- 
cited, and  later  maniacal.    In  this  state 
he  remained  for  several  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  became  quiet,  and 
was  able  to  give  a  full  account  of  his 
experiences.   He  then  told  us  that  he  was 
suDJect  to  nerve-storm  headaches,  but  that 
during  the  past  three  or  four  months  none 
had  occurred.  From  this  we  inferred  that, 
as  the  headaches  had  not  yet  returned, 
his    old   nervous  balance    was    not   re- 
adjusted, and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
be  considered  as  recovered.    This  proved 
to  be  correct,  for  a  relapse  took  place, 
which  was  foUowed  by  a  second  period  of 
quiet,  during  which  the  headache  returned, 
and  we  felt  justified  in  discharging  him  re- 
covered. In  another  case,  that  of  an  elderly 
gouty  man,  the  onset  of  active  melan- 
cholia with  suicidal  tendencies  was  asso- 
ciated with  loss  of  periodical  headaches, 
and  his  recovery  was  timed  in  relation  to 
the  recurrence  of  these  nerve-storms.    In 
a  third  case,  a  lady  of  forty  who  had 
suffered  from   a  nervous  shock  became 
intensely  suicidal,  and  for  a  time,  though 
she  improved,  still  did  not  regain  her  old 
feelings  and  her  old  mental  balance,  but 
headaches  to  which  she  had  been  subject 
again  returning,  the  balance  seemed  to  be 
finally  re-adjusted. 

Aathma,  Hay  Aattima  and  Cbronio 
SroaelUtls.* — ^We  have  grouped  these 
oonditionstogether because  though  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  ordinary  chronic 
bronchitis  and  ordinary  asthma,  yet  there 
are  certain  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  so- 
called,  which,  by  their  periodicity  and  by 
their  chronicity,  appear  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct relationship  to  nervous  disorder,  and 

•  See  (»Uo  art.  Astbm*  and  Inaanity. 


in  confirmation  of  this  we  would  say  that 
just  as  certain  cases  of  asthma  alternate 
with  other   neuroses,  so  these  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  also  alternate  with  the 
neuroses.    Asthma,  whether  occurring  in 
gouty  or  other  i^atients  may  be  distinctly 
found  to  alternate  with  insanity ;  as  a  rule 
the  insanity  with  which  it  alternates  is  of 
a  melancholic  type.    Nearly  all  my  cases 
have  occurred  among  women,  the  following 
being  a  good  example.    A  single  lady  of 
forty  who  had  been  a  martyr  to  astnma 
from  the  time  of  her  twenty-first  year, 
was  so  completely  unable  to  help  herself 
that  she  had  to  apply  for  admission  to  a 
hospital  for  incurables,  to  which  she  ob- 
tained admission.    For  some  years  she 
continued  to  suffer  from  frequently  recur- 
ring attacks  of  asthma,  till  without  any 
definite    cause    she  became    changed  in 
disposition  and  habit,  and  one  morning 
instead  of  an  attack  of  asthma  she  bad  an 
attack  of  hysterics.     She  screamed  and 
disturbed   tne    neighbours.      From    this 
time  her  self-control  was  gone.    She  be- 
came mischievous  and  troublesome,  but 
withal  possessed  by  the  idea  that  she  was 
being  injured  by  those  about  her.     In 
this  state  she  was  admitted  into  Bethlem, 
where  she  remained  for  some  time  quite 
free  from  asthma  but  full  of  delusions  and 
suspicions.    Early  one  morning,  we  were 
roused  to  find  her  apparently  dying  of 
asphyxia.     She  was  blae  in  the  face  and 
struggling  for  breath.    We  were  alarmed, 
and,    having   forgotten    the    history    of 
asthma,  were  misled.    However,  some  dif- 
fusible stimulants  and  warmth  soon  dis- 
sipated the  alarming  symptoms,  and  the 
patient  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sane.  For 
the  rest  of  her  stayin  Bethlem  she  was  sane 
but  asthmatic.    This  is  but  one  example 
from  many  in  which  a  parallel  series  of  ob- 
servations were  made.    With  the  loss  of 
the  asthma  the  other  mental  disorders  ap- 
peared, and  with  return  of  sanity  there 
was  return  of  asthma.    As  to  hay  asthma 
we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  occur 
more  commonly  in  neurotic  families  than 
in  others,  that  it  may  develop  as  a  sign 
of  degeneration  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
fact,  that  it  may  appear  as  an  inherited 
or  acquired  neurosis,  and  that  with  the 
onset  of  other  neuroses  the  hay  asthma 
may  disappear.    In  one  case  a  lady  of 
about  thirty,  who  had  suffered  from  hay 
asthma  every  spring,  so  that  she  had 
specially    to  be    provided    for    at    that 
season,  became  insane  during  the  winter, 
and  remained    so  during  early    spring, 
and  it  was  a  question  of  grave  moment 
to  her  friends  what  thoy  should  do  with 
her  if  she  were  still   insane   and  unable 
to  be  moved  as  usual  to  a  healthy  sea- 
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side  place.    We  were  able  to  promise  that 
as  long  as  she  was  insane  they  need  not 
fear   the  hay  asthma,  and  our  promise 
was  folfilled,  but  with  retnm  of  insanity 
the  symptoms  of  hay  fever  retnmed.    In 
another  case  a  man  who  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  hay  asthma  1»ecame  excited 
and  soon  showed  marked  signs  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  with  these 
symptoms,  for  the  firist  time  for  many 
years,  he  was  completely  free  from  any 
trouble  from  hay.     In  chronic  hronchitiSf 
of  the  variety  to  which  we  have  referred, 
similar  accounts  have  been  given  us,  thus, 
a  lady  of  about  sixty,  who  had  for  seven  or 
eight    ^ears  been    a   subject  of  chronic 
bronchitis  which  rendered  her  life  almost 
a  burden  to  her  for  all  the  winter  months 
of  the  vear,  became  actively  melancholic, 
suicidal  and  deluded,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  free  from  her  bronchitis.    In 
one  such  case  there  had  been  two  attacks 
of    melancholia  and  each    of  these  was 
associated  with  freedom  from  the  recur- 
rent bronchitis,  and  so  we  feel  justified  in 
tracing  an  analogy  between  the  two ;  and 
it  is  interesting  further,  under  this  head, 
to  remark  upon  the    alternation  which 
may  occur    between    the    symptoms    of 
phthisis  and  nervons  disorder,  so  that  the 
phthisical  patient  becoming  insane  ceases 
to  be  hopeful  and  has  no  cough,  whereas 
the  latter  may  become  sane  and  have  a 
return  of  hopefulness  and  a  return  of 
cough. 

Sbeumatlo  Tever  and  Insanity* — In 
some  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  in  which 
there  is  hyperpyrexia  with  delirium  all 
joint  pains  cease,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
all  joint  affections  suddenly  pass  away  to 
be  replaced  by  mental  disorder  either  of 
the  maniacal  or  melancholic  type.  In  some 
of  these  cases  what  has  been  called 
metastasis  to  the  brain  takes  place,  but 
as  a  rule  we  think  the  two  have  to  be 
looked  upon  as  related  in  a  less  clear  or 
explicable  way  than  by  transference  of 
an  inflammatoiy  process  from  one  organ 
to  another.  It  was  doubtful  for  a  time 
whether  the  medical  treatment  might 
not  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
arrest  of  the  rheumatic  process,  but  ex- 
perience leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
change,  whatever  it  is,  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  mode  of  treatment.  The 
following  case  is  a  ^ood  example.  A 
young  lady  of  five-and-twenty,  living  in 
London,  who  was  Konerally  healthy,  but 
with  a  rheumatic  histor^r  in  the  family, 
had  after  slight  dyspeptic  symptoms  a 
severe  attacK  of  rheumatic  fever,  for 
which  she  was  treated  by  salicvlic  acid, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  tne  whole 


of  the  joint  affections  passed  off,  but  she 
was  changed  in  habit  and  manner.  Vexy 
rapidly  she  developed  what  was  thonght 
to  be  delirium,  but  there  being  no  in- 
crease of  temperature  it  was  decided  to 
send  her  to  an  asylum.  Here  she  wm 
maniacal  in  an  extreme  degpree,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  the  rheumatio  attaok 
till  quite  suddenly,  during  one  night,  her 
knees  again  became  red  and  tender  and 
the  mind  began  to  clear.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  rheumatic  fever  was  agjun 
re-established  and  she  was  sane.  This 
time  salicylic  acid  was  not  ^iven,  bat  if  we 
remember  rightly,  only  simple  salines. 
This  notwithstanding,  after  a  coaple  of 
weeks  there  was  a  second  remission  of 
rheumatic  fever  and  recurrence  of  mental 
disorder.  Later  the  rheumatic  fever 
slowly  passed  away,  after  it  had  lasted 
some  weeks,  and  tne  mind  was  restored, 
the  patient  keeping  well  without  recur- 
rence of  rheumatic  fever.  It  is  more 
common  in  our  experience  to  meet  with 
cases  in  which  the  mental  attack  takes  the 
place  of  the  rheumatic  fever,  and  is  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent  again  replaced  by 
any  joint  affection. 

Gout  and  ZnsaBity. — ^What  the  con- 
necting link  between  these  two  disorders 
is  we  cannot  clearly  point  out.  At  present 
we  have  only  to  consider  that  occasionally 
an  attack  of  insanity  seems  to  replace  an 
attack  of  gout,  and  that  an  attack  of  gout 
may  take  the  place  of  insane  symptoms* 
It  is  notewortny  that  in  some  cases  in 
which  a  goutv  patient  has  become  sud- 
denly melancholic,  the  attack  may  come 
on  quite  suddenly,  and  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  so  that  a  patient  who  has  been 
liable  to  recurrence  of  gout  is  found  in- 
tensely depressed  on  a  certain  morning, 
and  from  that  time  remains  deluded  and 
suicidal,  no  change  occurs  till,  some 
morning  early,  he  has  an  attack  of  gout^ 
when  afl  depression  of  mind  passes  away. 
We  have  elsewhere  recorded  the  case  of 
a  patient  in  Bethlem  who,  after  many 
years  of  gout,  suddenly  developed  the 
most  intensely  suicidal  melanchoUa.  He 
made  repeated  attacks  on  his  own  life^ 
and  when  in  Bethlem  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  suicidal  and  dan- 
gerous patients  we  had.  Constant  care 
and  watching  were  required  to  prevent 
him  effecting  his  purpose.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  months,  till  one  morning 
in  going  round  the  wards  we  were  pleased 
and  astonished  to  hear  the  patientrs  voice 
in  a  cheerful  way  saying  '*  Good  morning." 
We  noticed  that  his  foot  was  raised,  and 
wrapped  in  wadding,  and  he  told  ua  it 
was  "all  right  noiv,"  as  he  had  eot  "hia 
old  friend  back,"  and  "please  God  I'll 
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never  lose  it  if  I  can  help  it."  This  is 
an  example  of  the  type  of  disorder  which 
is  oommon.  We  would  say  that  there  are 
other  varieties  of  goaty  disorder  which 
deserve  consideratioD,  but  which  are  not 
directly  connected,  as  far  as  we  know,  with 
any  altemation,  except,  that  instead  of  fally 
developed  g^nl^  one  meets  with  cases  of 
mental  depression  occurring  in  gonty  sab- 
jeots  whicn  follow  a  more  or  less  definite 
course;  thns  the  depression  is  most  marked 
in  the  very  early  morning,  and  persists 
nntil  mid-^ay,  when  it  slowly  becomes 
less,  and  by  six  or  seven  o'clock  has  all 
bnt  passed  off,  and  daring  the  evening  no 
one  would  suppose  that  the  patient  nad 
been  intensely  melancholy  in  the  early 
morning.  These  cycles  of  depression 
recur  and  recur  with  pretty  regular  preci- 
sion unless  treated  from  a  gouty  pomt  of 
view.  Along  with  gout  we  must  mention 
the  fact  that  eczema  and  asthma,  as 
already  referred  to,  may  be  met  with  in 
altemation  with  insanity.  We  have  met 
with  several  cases  in  which  the  recovery 
from  skin  eruptions  of  a  gonty  character 
has  been  associated  with  mental  break- 
down, though,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
own  that  more  frequently  we  have  met  with 
eczema  occurring,  associated  with  mental 
disorder  in  gouty  subjects.  So  that  in 
some  cases,  where  there  was  a  marked 
gontr  history,  insanity  and  eczema  seem 
to  take  the  place  of  well-marked  attacks 
of  goat. 

Btabetea  uid  Zosanlfj. — ^Dr.  Mauds- 
iey  pcnnted  out  many  years  ago  that  there 
was  a  relationship  between  diabetes  and 
insanity.  That  diabetic  parents  might 
have  insane  children,  or  insane  parents 
diabetic  children,  and  we  have  gone  one 
step  farther,  and  have  pointed  out  that 
dislwtic  patients  may  become  insane  and 
lose  theur  diabetic  symptoms,  so  that 
what  is  true  of  the  individual  may  seem 
to  be  true  of  the  family,  that  there  may  be 
an  flJteraation  in  the  generation  as  well  as 
in  the  individual.  Diabetes,  as  an  acute 
disease,  may  run  a  fairly  rapid  course  in 
a  young  patient,  and  may  tnen  suddenly 
stop,  so  that  the  polyuria  and  the  glycosuria 
may  both  cease,  the  appetite  may  become 
natoral,  and  every  other  special  symptom 
of  diabetes  may  disappear,  while  the  mind 
is  disturbed  by  some  form  of  delusion  or 
other.  In  the  cases  which  we  have  hitherto 
met  with  there  has  generally  been  dread, 
SQspicion,  or  depression,  taking  the  place  of 
the  diabetes.  Diabetes  in  these  young 
patients  probably  is  only  arrested  for  the 
time^  and,  after  the  restoration  of  mind, 
proMbly  the  disease  will  make  rapid  pro- 
gress; bat  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
diabetes  mental  disorder  may  occur  for  a 


time,  to  be  again  replaced  by  diabetes, 
which,  in  its  turn,  may  again  be  replaced 
by  insanity.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  aouble 
column,  as  it  were,  of  alternations.  Even 
in  general  paralysis  of  the  iusane  diabetes 
may  occur,  and  for  a  time,  with  the  on- 
set of  acute  symptoms,  the  diabetes  may 
disappear,  to  reappear  when  the  disease 
has  made  more  rapid  progress,  so  that  a 
diabetic  man  of  about  fifty,  who  for  years 
had  suffered  from  this  disease,  when  he 
became  extravagant  and  excited  lost  all 
symptoms  of  the  diabetes,  which  symp- 
toms only  appeared  a  short  time  before 
his  death  from  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  Geo.  H.  Savage. 

AZiT&VZBM  (alter,  another).  A  term 
employed  by  Auguste  Oomte  to  designate 
the  mental  state  opposed  to  that  which 
has  received  the  name  of  egoism.  In 
physiology  it  has  been  used  to  express 
the  desires  or  instincts  (sympathetic  in- 
stincts) directing  the  conduct  rather  in 
the  interests  of  others  than  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself.  It  is  exemplified  in  the 
sentiments  of  friendship,  veneration,  and 
goodness.  It  is  the  source  also  of  domes- 
ticity and  sociability;  sentiments  recog- 
nisable in  animaU  as  well  as  in  man.  A 
departure  from  altruism  and  a  leaning 
towards  egoism,  mark  some  of  the  early 
phases  of  mental  affections. 

AXiVCZVATZO  (halhusinorf  I  wander 
in  mind).  Another  form  of  Hallucina- 
tio. 

AXiVBZA  (akvto,  I  become  insane).  A 
term  for  mental  deception,  error,  or  mis- 
conception, hence  equally  applicable  to 
delusions,  illusions,  and  hallucinations. 
(Fr.  Iiallucination ;  Qer.  Misegriff.) 

AZiVBZ A  UATZO  (dXva> ;  elatio,  a  lift- 
ing up,  elevating).    Mental  extravagance. 

JLImVBIA  htpochovbkzaca 
(aXv<a;  imoxovbptaKos,  from  vTrd,  under; 
X^vbpos,  cartilage).  Lowness  of  spirits; 
also  a  synonym  of  Hypochondriasis. 

AZiTBlMnrB  (oXvcr/ior,  from  aXva>,  I  wan- 
der in  mind).  A  term  for  the  mental 
anxiety  and  moumfulness  of  spirits  gen- 
erally accompanying  disease.  (Et.  alysme ; 
Ger.  Unruhe,) 

AMAVBOBZB,  HTBTBmzCA&  (dfiav' 
p<a(nsy  a  becoming  dull  of  si^t,  from 
dfiavp6<o,  I  darken ;  hysteria).  Partial  or 
total  loss  of  vision  occasionally  observed 
in  youuff  persons  of  both  sexes.  It  is  un- 
attended by  symptoms  of  irritation  or 
inflammation,  ana  usually  disappears 
under  treatment  directed  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  system.    (See  Hysteria.) 

AMAZOPHOBZA  (cfuo^a  cart;  (^o/Sor, 
fear).  A  morbid  fear  of  being  in  a  waggon 
or  cart ;  a  condition  similar  to  agorapno- 
bidj  claustrophobia,  &c.    (An  example  of 
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the  needlesR  multiplication  of  terms.  If 
cart,  why  not  omnibas,  hansom,  &c  P) 

ABIBXiTAPBlA  (au^Xvr,  dull ;  d<f>rj, 
the  sense  of  touch).  Diminution  or  im- 
perfection of  the  sense  of  touch. 

ABIBXiTOPZA  HT8TBBZCA  {aftPXvSf 

dull ;  a>^,  the  eye ;  hysteria.)  Dimness  of 
vision  occurring  in  the  hysterical. 

AMB&BOTZC  (dfjLiXris,  indifferent.) 
Careless  or  apathetic. 

AMB&aZA(afurXf(a,  indifference.)  The 
condition  of  apathy,  listlessness. 

AMBWOMAirzA  {amoenus,  agreeable; 
uavia,  madness).  A  term  employed  by 
Bush  to  indicate  partial  insanity  of  a  gay 
and  joyous  character;  the  monomania 
proper  of  Esquirol.  It  usuaUy  takes  the 
form  of  a  tranquil  mania,  the  patients 
being  infatuated  with  their  beauty,  grace, 
talents,  mind,  dress,  titles,  or  birth ;  they 
seize  on  the  cheerful  side  of  everfbhing, 
are  happy,  joyous,  and  communicative. 
Their  impressions  are  vivid,  their  affec- 
tions energetic,  and  their  determinations 
violent.  They  are  susceptible  and  irrit- 
able, disliking  opposition  and  restraint, 
and  are  soon  roused  to  anger  and  even 
fury. 

AMBVOBKHCBAZi    ZBTSAVZTT    (d, 

neg. ;  unv,  a  month ;  p€<o,  I  flow).  In- 
sanity occurring  at  each  menstrual  period, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  homicidal 
impulse.  (See  Menstruation  and  In- 
sanity.) 

AMBVTZ A  (a,  priv. ;  mens,  the  mind). 
A  synonym  of  congenital  idiocy,  to  which 
it  ought  to  be  restricted :  loosely  applied 
to  fatuity,  mental  imbecility.  A  term 
employed  both  by  Vogel  and  Crichton; 
Yogel  included  it  with  mania  and  melan- 
cholia in  his  class  of  paranoise.  In 
Crichton's  classification  amentia  included 
fatuitas  memoria  imminuta,  perceptio 
imminuta,  vis  idearum  associandi  immi- 
nuta, vis  fingendi  imminuta,  and  vis  judi- 
candi  imminuta.  {See  Idiocy,  Anoba, 
Aphrosyne,  Dementia,  Paraphrosyne, 
Stoijditas,  &c,)  (Fr.  anoie,  idiotisme,  &c. ; 
Ger.  Blddsinn,  Idiotismiis,  Raserie,  &c,) 

AMBB'TZA  ACQVZSZTA  (a;  mens; 
ac^uiro,  from  ad  and  muiero,!  seek).  Imbe- 
cihty  from  accidental  circumstances ;  ac- 
quired imbecility. 

AHIBWTXA  COVaBVZTA  (a  ;  mens  ; 
congenituSf  born  with).  A  synonym  of 
Congenital  Idiocy. 

AISBB'TZ A  OCOV&TA  (a ;  mens  ;  OC' 
cidius,  hidden).  An  old  term  appli^  to 
those  cases  of  insanity  in  which  the 
motive  for  the  injury  of  a  person  has  been 
present,  b.nt  never  expressed. 

AISBVTZA  smHlltlB  {a;  mens;  seni- 
lis, belonging  to  old  age).  The  intellectual 
deficiency  of  the  aged.    {See  Old  Age.) 


:CA   (United   BtatMi;,    

■ion  for  Znsnne  in. — The  United  Statei 
Government  makes  provision  only  for  tlie 
insane  of  the  army^  and  navy  and  to 
insane  persons  havmg  a  residenoe  in  tbe 
district  of  Columbia.  The  district  of 
Columbia  is  a  territory  embracing  sizly 
square  miles,  in  which  is  located  Wad^up- 
ton,  the  capital  of  the  ooantry.  Tfie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  enacted 
no  lunacy  code,  and  its  legislation  relatiiig 
to  the  insane  has  been  limited  to  tbe 
creation  of  the  Gk>vemment  Aqrlom  for 
the  Insane,  located  in  the  city  6i  Wash- 
ington, and  to  provision  for  its  mainte- 
nance. There  is  no  uniform  and  oniverMl 
code  of  lunacv  le^pslation  of  the  genenl 
Government  tnat  is  applicable  to  all  the 
States  of  the  American  Union.  Pzovisioii 
for  the  care  of  the  insane  and  all  legislation 
concerning  them  devolve  upon  the  sevml 
forty-two  States  now  composing  the 
United  States.  To  each  State  is  resenrsd 
an  autonomy  in  respect  to  its  internal 
affairs.  While  there  maj  be  resemblances* 
there  is  no  uniformity  m  the  lunacy  laws 
of  the  several  States.  States  are  di^ed 
into  counties,  or  districts,  set  apart  for  the 
administration  of  justice  and  other  pur- 
poses. Counties  are  subdivided  into  town- 
ships, which  may  contain  incorporatsd 
cities  or  cities  possessing  charters.  States 
have  the  power  to  create  hospitals  or 
asylums  for  the  insane,  to  levy  taxes  for 
their  maintenance,  and,  as  State  care  is 
usually  wholly  inadequate,  the  coonties 
and  municipalities  have  supplemented  the 
State  work.  Hospitals  for  the  insane  have 
also  been  establisned  by  the  benefactions 
and  efforts  of  benevolent  individuals  and  by 
religious  Orders.  Private  asylums  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  exist  in  several  of  the 
States.  The  insane  of  tJie  United  States 
are  cared  for — 

( I )  In  one  asylum  created  by  the  gcneial 
Government;  (2)  In  State  asylums  or 
hospitals  provided  by  the  several  States 

(3)  In  county  and  municipal  institutions 

(4)  In  incorporated  hospitals  and  asylums 

(5)  In  private  asylums. 

History* — Prior  to  the  establishment  cf 
asylums  for  the  insane  they  were  permitted 
to  wander  at  large,  or  were  confined  in 
gaols,  in  rooms  in  almshouses,  in  strong 
rooms  in  dwelling  or  out-houses — ^too 
often  restrained  with  chains,  deprived  cf 
light,  and  warmth  in  winter.  Even  at  the 
present  day  instances  of  neglect^  abuse^ 
and  barbarous  restraints  are  occasionally 
developed,  which  recall  the  methods  that 
might  nave  existed  in,  and  characterise^  a 
less  enlightened  age.  The  earliest  move- 
ment for  the  treatment  and  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  insane   in    the 
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coontiy  now  known  as  the  United  States 
ooenrred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
(then)  provinoe  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  175 1.  Dnrinff  that  year  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly,  with  the  approval  of  the 
proprietaries,  Thomas  and  Kichard  Penn, 
passed  an  Act  to  enconraf^e  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  an  hospital  for  the  relief  of  the 
nok  poor,  and  "  for  the  reception  and  cnre 
of  InnatieSy"  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  credit  of  originating  the  movement  is 
doe  to  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  a  physician  of 
Philadelphia ;  that  Benjamin  Fruiklin  and 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
identified  with  its  inception ;  and  that  at 
that  early  day  insanity  was  recognised  by 
many  as  a  disordered  condition  to  be  treatea 
by  physicians.  Dr.  Benjamin  Bash  was 
oonae^ed  with  this  hospital  for  a  period 
of  twentjr-nine  years,*  and  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Kirkbride  was  Uie  medical  superintendent 
for  a  period  of  forty-two  ^ears  from  the 
opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  as  a  separate  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Both  so  im- 
preaeed  themselves  npon  its  work  that  this 
Boepital,  the  pioneer  institution  of  the 
kina  in  America,  has  exercised,  deservedly, 
an  important  infloence  on  all  questions  re- 
latinf^to  the  care  of  the  insane.  From  the 
openmg  of  this  institution  it  has  received 
13,687  insane  patients.  In  18 13  mem- 
bm  of  the  Society  of  Friends  established 
an  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Frankford, 
near  Philadelphia,  In  1818  the  McLean 
Asylum  was  opened  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hos- 
pitaL  The  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Hospital,  received 
patients  in  1821.  The  Hartford  Bctreat, 
Conneetiout,  was  opened  in  1824.  The 
Hoont  Hope  Betreat,  Baltimore,  founded 

Sf  a  religious  Order  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
horeh,  was  organised  as  au  asylum  for  the 
insane  in  1842.  These  institutions,  and 
a  few  others  of  more  recent  date,  are 
examples  of  incorporated  charitable  under- 
takings originating  in  private  benefac- 
tions, a  sense  of  religious  duty,  or  re- 
presentations of  the  medical  profession, 
and  have  been  supported  mainly  without 
grants  of  public  money.  There  has  been 
no  tendency  in  recent  years  to  add  to  the 
number  of  asylums  of  this  character.  The 
province  of  Virginia  erected  an  asylum  in 
Williamsburgh  in  1773,  which  was  the 
first  governmental  institution  erected  for 
tlie  care  of  the  insane  in  America.  Owing 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and 
its  impoverished  financial  condition  inci- 
dent to  and  following  the  war  of  the 
Sevolntion,  no  further  public  movement 
*  He  dtUvcred  leetnrea  to  stndontB  on  Ixuuuilty. 


was  made  until  the  year  1824,  when  the 
State  asylum  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
was  opened.  During  the  decade  ending 
with  1829,  three  State  asylums  were 
opened.  During  the  sixty  years  succeeding, 
eighty-eight  State  institutions  have  been 
erected  by  the  several  States,  and  others 
are  in  course  of  construction  at  the  present 
time.  All  the  States  have  made  some 
provision  for  their  insane,  except  Montana. 
The  generally  accepted  maxim  announced 
by  Horace  Mann,  that  the  dependent 
insane  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  wards  of 
the  State,  and  the  neglect  and  low  stan* 
dard  of  care  prevailing  in  county  alms- 
houses, have  exercised  a  widespread  in- 
fluence in  the  creation  of  governmental 
institutions  for  the  insane.  The  State 
asylums  are  managed  by  boards  of  trustees 
or  managers,  appointed  by  the  Grovemor 
or  State  ijegislature,  which  have  power  to 
appoint  a  medical  superintendent  and 
assistant  officers,  but  it  is  usually  on  his 
nomination.  There  is  no  uniform  method 
of  support.  Some  of  the  States  make 
annnu  or  biennial  appropriations  for  the 
entire  maintenance  of  the  institution 
from  a  general  fund  raised  by  taxation, 
while  ot£er  States  pay  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers from  a  general  fund,  and  authorise  the 
admission  of  patients  on  an  order  of  a 
county  officer  at  a  fixed  charffe  against 
the  county  or  town  from  which  they 
are  sent.  A  plan  of  dividing  the  charge 
between  the  State  and  county  also  exists. 
The  temptation  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
cost  of  the  indigent  insane  is  an  induce- 
ment to  send  such  cases  to  county  alms- 
houses, where  it  is  uniformly  found  that 
insufficient  means  for  their  proper  care  are 
provided.  The  tendency  ot  public  senti- 
ment is  towards  the  assumption  by  the 
State  of  the  whole  support  and  super- 
vision of  the  indigent  insane.  Oounty 
almshouses  and  municipal  asylums  sup- 
plement the  work  the  State  has  under- 
taken to  do  in  part.  While  some  of  the 
latter  are  well  conducted,  the  management 
of  the  former,  as  a  rule,  is  characterised 
by  neglect  and  abuse,  and  is  discreditable 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located.  The  county  almshouse  system 
has  been,  and  is,  a  bar  to  the  adoption  of 
a  better  plan  of  State  care  of  the  insane 
poor  in  consequence  of  its  cheapness  and 
smdil  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  can  onlj 
be  supplanted  by  awakenin|;f  the  pubhc 
conscience  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  towards 
its  helpless  wards. 

Statlstlos. — ^The  number  of  insane  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  census 
of  1880,  was  91,997,  classified  as  follows: — 
Males,  44,408;  females,  47>SS9;  native, 
65,651;   foreign,   26,346;   white,  65,840; 
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coloured,  6157.  The  ratio  of  insanity  in 
)88o  was  I  to  545  of  popalation.  In  the 
older  and  more  populous  States,  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
t;he  ratio  was  respectively  as  i  to  347, 360, 
and  519  of  population.  In  States  organ- 
ised later,  which  have  received  a  young 
and  vigorous  stock  from  the  older  States, 
as  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  the  ratio 
was,  respectively,  i  to  638,  906,  and  1027 
of  population.  Twenty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  insane  and  38  per 
cent,  of  those  in  asylums  were  of  foreign 
birth.  Of  the  whole  number  of  insane  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  44  per  cent,  are  of 
foreign  birth.  The  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  insane  to  foreign  population  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  in  the  United 
States  is  I  to  232,  in  the  State  of  New 
York  I  to  182,  in  Pennsylvania  i  to  250. 

Foreign  immigration  is  composed  of  both 
the  strong  and  weak.  The  latter  have  a 
limited  ability  to  overcome  the  trials  inci- 
dent to  a  life  in  a  new  couutry,  to  en- 
counter unaccustomed  climatic  conditions, 
and  to  bear  up  against  the  depression 
which  follows  a  severance  of  relations 
with  their  native  land.  All  of  these  ex- 
periences are  added  factors  in  accounting 
for  the  disproportionate  amount  of  in- 
sanity among  the  foreign-bom.  In  1889, 
forty-one  of  the  forty- two  States  of  the 
American  Union  had  erected  and  opened 
ninety-one  asylums  or  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  accommodating^  61,272  patients. 
The  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  institutions  in  the  year 
1889  was  $11,412,107.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  asylum  and  hospital  plant  in  the 
country,  exclusive  of  amount  expended  by 
counties  and  municipalities,  is  $70,000,000. 

Plans. — The  earlier  plans  of  asylums 
were  prepared  at  a  period  when  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane  were  in  a 
transition  stage.  There  was  little  know- 
ledge and  experience  available  in  the 
country  to  guide  in  the  construction  of 
asylums  and  hospitals,  and  the  public 
mmd  was  slow  to  accept  the  view  that 
insanity  was  a  disease  to  be  managed  by 
physicians,  or  that  plans  and  environ- 
ments were  important  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered in  its  treatment.  The  earlier  plans 
were  prepared  abroad  or  suggested  by 
actual  observation  of  institutions  existing 
in  other  countries,  and  contemplated  a 
congregation  of  patients.  As  many  con- 
tinental asylums  were  founded  by  religious 
Orders,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  resemblance 
of  some  of  the  asylum  plans  to  houses 
occupied  by  those  bodies  for  other  pur- 
poses than  the  care  of  the  insane.  The 
administration  building,  with  wings  ex- 
tending on  either  side  in  straight  lines, 


containing  corridors  with  rooms  on  either 
side,  or  with  reverse  wings  at  the  extremity 
of  the  first  sections,  forming  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  with  a  central  oourt, 
seems  to  have  been  an  approved  plan  of 
that  day.    During  the  decade  ending  with 
the  year  1850,  modifications  of  the  earlier 
plans  were  proposed,  in  accordance  with 
which  extensions  of  win^s,  or  sections, 
were  projected  in  right  hues,  instead  of 
reverse  hues,  but  in  an  echelon  formation. 
These  changes  were  largely  due  to  plans 
and  propositions  formulated  by  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride,  and  were  generally  accepted  as  a 
gu  ide  in  the  erection  of  new  hospitals  or  asv* 
mmd  during  two  succeediiig  decades.  The 
asylum  for  the  chronic  insane  at  WiUard, 
New  York,  authorised  in  1865,  consistiiig 
of  a  central  asylum  structure,  detached 
^oups  of  blocks,  and  infirmary  buildings, 
18  an  instance  of  a  further  departure  from 
previously  established  plans.    The  move- 
ment contemplated  the  segregation  of  the 
insane   on  a  large   farm ;   an   extended 
classification  of  patients ;  a  decided  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  construction,  and, 
by  the  aggregation  of  numbers,  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance.    A  hope  was  indulged  that  its 
successful  administration  would   deal  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  county  almshouse  plan 
of  care  of  the    insane.     At    Elankakee 
(Illinois),     Toledo     (Ohio),     Kalamaioo 
(Michigan),   Poughkeepsie   (New  York), 
Washington,  and  at   Ogdensburg   (New 
York)  are  to  be  found,  asylums  showingr 
to  what  extent  segregation  has  been  ana 
may  be  carried  in  buildings  detached  from 
a  central  structure.     Ten  other  asylams 
have  supplemented  their  accommodation 
by  the  addition   of  detached  blocks  or 
annexes.    The  State  Hospital  at  Buffalo 
(New  York),  with  its  administration  block, 
and  blocks  connected  by  corridors  in  the 
form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  the  hospital 
at  Norristown  (Penn.)  are  examples  of  a 
combination  of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
congregate  and  seg[regate  svstema     All 
of  tnese  changes  aim  to  adapt  plans  to 
the  various  and  varying  conditions  of  the 
insane,  and  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
further  changes  may  be  expected.  As  the 
supplemental  buildings  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  a  quiet  class  of  chronic  patients^ 
and  as  they  may  be  increased  in  number, 
it  is  probable  that  the  question  of  separate 
provision*  for  the  acute  and  chronic  insane 
will  be  postponed  to  a  distant  dav,  as 
there  is  a  more  general  accord  with  the 
proposition  to  place  all  under  State  oaze 
m  State  institutions  on  this  plan.    As  an 
objection  has  been  raised  to  aggregation 
of  large  numbers  in  one  establunment,  it 
*  That  is  to  say,  in  sepanto  institutions. 
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maj  be  overcome,  as  has  been  saggested, 
by  the  erection  of  small  blocks  for  the 
special  care  and  treatment,  and  individna- 
lisation,  of  recent  and  cnrable  cases.  The 
cost  of  construction  of  hospitals  and  asy- 
Inms  on  the  congregate  plan  has  averaged 
l(iocx>  per  bed,  and  in  exceptional  in- 
stances it  has  reached  $2500  per  bed.  It 
is  claimed  that  asylams  erectea  on  various 
plans  of  segregation  have  cost  from  $700 
to  $800  per  bed.  The  cost  of  support  in 
the  State  institntioDs  varies  from  $3  to  $4 
per  week.  In  several  of  the  States  no 
oisftinction  is  made  between  private  and 
public  patients,  all  being  aamitted  on 
equal  terms.  In  other  States  provision 
is  made  for  the  reception  01  private 
patients,  who  pay  a  slight  advance  on 
the  actual  cost  of  support.  The  average 
cost  in  the  incorporated  asylums,  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  Bloomingdale,  and  McLean, 
is  $10,  $15,  and  $16  per  week. 

Vrfrate  Asjlums, — The  first  private 
or  proprietary  asylum  for  the  insane  in 
the  United  States  was  established  by  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Cutter,  in  Peperell,  Massachu- 
setts. He  received  patients  for  treatment 
in  his  house  in  1822.  The  whole  number 
of  institutions  of  this  character  does  not 
exceed  eighteen,  and  they  severally  con- 
duct their  operations  either  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  incorporation  granted  by  a  State 
Legislature,  or  a  licence  from  a  State  Board, 
empowered  to  act. 

fJrtmiaal  Asylums, — The  State  asylum 
at^  Auburn,  New  Tork,  and  at  lona, 
Michigan,  for  insane  criminals  who  have 
oommitted  capital  crimes  and  felonies,  and 
oouTicts  who  may  become  insane  while 
undergoing  sentence  in  the  State  prisons, 
comprise  vie  special  provision  made  for 
this  class.  The  State  of  New  York  is 
about  to  abandon  the  criminal  asylum  at 
Auburn,  in  close  proximity  to  the  State 
prison,  and  occupy  a  new  asylum  in  course 
of  construction  on  improved  plans  at  Mat- 
teawan.  In  other  States  the  criminal  in- 
sane are  detained  in  the  State  asylums  and 
the  convict  insane  in  the  State  prisons. 

Ctoremmeatel  Snpervisioii. — ^Aseach 
one  of  the  State  asylums  and  hospitals 
is  managed  by  a  Board  appointed  by  the 
Governor  or  Legislature,  or  by  the  concur- 
-Tcnt  action  of  both  branches  of  the  State 
Ooremment,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
interests  of  the  insane  and  the  State  would 
be  sufficiently  guarded.  In  one  half  of 
the  States  there  are  two  or  more  asylums, 
and*  in  addition  to  those  in  asylums,  a  large 
number  of  insane  persons  are  cared  for  in 
county  and  municipal  asylums  and  alms- 
houses. Fifteen  States  have  created  Boards 
possessinff  general  advisory  and  visitorial 
powers  wherever  the  insane  are  detained. 


as  well  as  power  to  examine  all  State  and 
county  charitable  institutions.  They  make 
regular  reports  to  the  Legislature,  advise 
about  the  yearly  estimates,  investigate 
alleged  abuses  and  mal-administration, 
and  invoke  judicial  power  under  certain 
circumstances  to  re-enforce  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Commitmeat  of  tbe  Znsane. — The  ad- 
mission of  patients  to  the  asylums  and 
hospitals  is  regulated  by  the  statutes  of 
each  State.  Four  of  the  States  require  a 
verdict  of  a  trial  juiy  to  determine  the 
existence  of  insanity.  Four  States  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  p>ermanent  commission 
in  each  county,  which  possesses  trial 
powers,  and  forms  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
existence  of  insanity  to  a  decree  to  require 
treatment  or  custodial  care  m  an  asylum. 
In  the  remaining  States  a  certificate  of 
insanity  signed  by  one  or  two  physicians, 
sworn  to  before  a  magistrate  or  judicial 
officer,  or  an  order  of  a  judge  based  on 
a  medical  certificate,  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  an  asylum. 

Treatment  and  Maaairement  of  tbe 
Znsane* — In  18 12,  after  twenty-uine  years 
of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. Dr.  Benjamin  Bush  published  his 
book  entitled  **  Observations  upon  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Mind,"  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  exposition  of  the  practice  of  that 
period.  He  advocated  generally  copious 
bleeding,  low  diet,  purges,  calomel,  and 
opium.  Among  his  successful  cases  he 
reports  that  one  lost  in  forty-seven  bleed- 
ings about  470  ounces.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Dr.  Bush  received  his  early 
training  partly  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  that  he  witnessed  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  Bethlem  and  St.  Luke's,  London. 
He  applied  the  same  principles  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity  that  ^ded  him  in 
his  general  practice,  and  which  were  com- 
monly accepted  at  that  day.  In  the  con- 
temporary asj^lum  in  Virginia  the  plan  of 
treatment  of  insanity  was  to  deplete  by 
bleeding  and  depressing  remedies.  At 
the  expiration  of  twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  book  of  Dr.  Busb,  such 
a  reaction  in  practice  had  taken  place  that 

general  blood-letting  was  practically  abo- 
shed  in  American  asylums.  If  at  one 
period  the  system  of  treatment  of  insanity 
was  characterised  by  active  medication 
and  measures  of  repression,  it  was  sup- 
planted by  an  opposite  or  expectant 
plan  and  what  are  understood  to  be  the 
moral  measures  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  Dr.  Bay,  in  his  report 
for  1844,  says:  '*In  the  treatment  of  in. 
sanity,  it  is  no  departure  from  the  ordinary 
principles  of  therapeutics  to  give  to  those 
means  which  act  dbrectly  on  tne  mind  the 
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preference  over  such  as  are  applied  directly 
to  the  corporeal  system.  General  bleeding, 
once  considered  indispensable  in  acute 
mania,  was  utterly  discarded  forty  years 
ago  by  Finel,  is  practised  with  increasing 
caution  and  distrust  by  the  English,  and 
is  now  seldom  used  in  any  American  hos- 
pital. Medical  practice  of  the  present  day 
18  confined  to  combating  symptoms  as  they 
arise.** 

Drs.   Tod,  Woodward,  Brigham,  Bell, 
Kirkbride,  and  others  expressed  similar 
views  in  their  annual  reports  from  1844 
to  1883.     Drs.  Tod  ana  Woodward  re- 
commended opium  as  a  narcotic,  in  large 
and  frequent  doses.     Hyoscyamus   and 
conium,  the  latter  in  combination  with 
carbonate  of   iron,  were  in  general  use. 
At  the  present  day  opium  is  rarelj  used, 
but  there  is  a  chance  that  in  oertam  cases 
of    melancholia  with  agitation  its  effect 
may  be  favourable.    Symptoms  are  still 
combated,  but  their  significance  is  better 
understood,  and  the  materia  medica  has 
been  enriched  by  more  effective  remedies. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  condi- 
tion of  acute  insanity  to  be  a  state  of 
innervation  due  to  deficient  or  defective 
nutrition  of  the  brain;   deterioration  of 
the  Quality  of  the  blood ;  disturbance  of 
the  blood -supply,  that  may  result  from 
organic  change  in  the  intra-cranial  circu- 
lation ;  disorder  of  the  vaso-motor  system ; 
and  degenerative  changes  of  the  nervous 
mass.     Insomnious  states  are  not  suffi- 
ciently understood,  but  are  more  effectivelv 
treated  with  hyoscine,  sulphonal,  chloral, 
paraldehyde,  bromide  of  sodium,  and  ergot 
than    by    the    narcotics   formerly   used. 
Tonics  and  salts  of  iron  are  prescribed  for 
long  periods.    Liberal  quantities  of  milk, 
eggs,  and  nntritious  food  are  administered, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  meals,  to  acute 
cases  that  offer  a  prospect  of  recovery. 
Mechanical  restraint  has  been  freely  used 
in  the  asylums  of  the  United  States  from 
their  earliest  history.    The  practice  has 
had  its  defenders  and  apologists  in  medical 
meetings  and  in  the  annual  reports  of 
asylums  and  hospitals.     During  the  past 
ten  years  there  has   been,   however,    a 
decided  reaction  of  opinion,  and  reduction 
in  the  use  of  mechanical  means  of  re- 
straint.   In  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  asylums 
it    may  be  said  to  be  abolished.      It  is 
still   used  to  an  inexcusable  extent  in 
some  institutions,  but  no  superintendent 
now  appears  bold  enough  to  advocate  its 
promiscuous  use,  as  formerly.    No  non- 
restraint  dogma  has  been  proclaimed ;  its 
judicious  use  for  effecting  strictly  medical 
ends  in  exceptional  cases  is  regarded  as 
justifiable. 

The  improved  system  is  due  to  greater 


knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  in- 
sane ;  to  the  better  training  of  attendants; 
to  more  comfortable  furnishings,  pleasing 
environments,  and  occupation.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  assumea  necessity  for  rs- 
straint  does  not  now  arise  as  formerly.  So 
much  of  the  good  management  of  asyhuns 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  service  ren* 
dered  hj  attendants  that  it  has  been 
deemed  important  to  organise  systematic 
instruction  and  training  to  fit  them  to 
perform  their  duties  more  intelligently. 
The  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the 
training  school  of  the  McLean  Asylum, 
Boston,  may  illustrate  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction. 

Ooonpatton  and  iMTersioiu— Occupa- 
tion and  diversion  have  always  had  some 
place  in  the  daily  routine,  and,  with  other 
changes,  have  received  increased  attention 
in  recent  years.  The  amount  of  labour 
performed  and  number  employed  depend 
upon  the  class  of  patients  received,  cUmatic 
conditions,  and  the  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion from  which  an  asylum  receives  its 
patients.  The  average  number  employed 
in  those  institutions  that  make  reports  is 
44  per  cent.  The  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments depend  upon  the  resources  of  the 
staff,  and  others  who  may  co-operate, 
and  every  asylum  has  something  to  report 
in  this  direction  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  late  Dr.  Kirkbride  made  provision  for 
some  entertainment  of  his  patients  every 
evening  of  the  week  for  nine  months  of  the 
year,  a  routine  which  has  been  enlarged  so 
as  to  embrace  some  portion  of  each  day. 

Results. — The  early  reports  of  asylums 
and  hospitals  present  results  that  appear 
much  more  favourable  than  are  now  ob- 
tained. This  may  be  explained  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  preference  in  admission 
was  given  to  recent  and  presumably  curable 
cases.  Such  cases  were  sent  to  the  one 
existing  institution  in  the  State,  instead 
of  dividing  them  among  several  asylums, 
as  now.  A  source  of  error,  as  compared 
with  statistical  methods  of  the  present 
day,  connisted  in  counting  cases  as  persons 
in  making  up  tables  of  results.  The  re- 
coveries of  the  present  day,  calculated 
upon  admissions,  may  be  stated  to  be 
30  per  cent.,  although  numbers  are 
yearly  removed  in  a  convalescent  condi- 
tion, eventually  making  a  good  recovery. 
but  appear  on  the  books  as  discharged 
improved.  There  has  been  a  decided  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  deaths  from 
acute  insanity.  The  average  mortality 
in  different  asylums  varies  on  account  of 
the  discharge  of  incurables  to  make  room 
for  fresh  cases,  which  impairs  the  value 
of  statistics,  as  the  cases  are  lost  sight 
of.    The  mortality  in  asylums  varies  from 
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5  to  7  per  cent,  on  the  average  namber 
residentb    The  average  insane  fife  of  1666 

Satients  who  died  in  the  Willard  Asylnm 
oring  twenty-two  years  was  ascertained 
to  be  eleven  years  and  a  half. 

KlBdraaees  te  WwogreuBm  —  Among 
these  may  be  named,  first,  frecjnent 
changes  in  the  medical  and  administra- 
tive  staff  of  asylums  in  too  many  of  the 
StatBs  following  a  change  in  the  political 
administration ;  secondly,  the  creation  and 
toleration  of  departments  in  connty  alms- 
houses for  the  insane  poor,  where  the 
temptation  exists  to  care  for  them  at 
the  lowest  rate  of  animal  existence,  with- 
out adequate  medical  and  other  attend- 
ance, notwithstanding  many  need  both  ; 
thirdly,  the  insecure  tenure  of  office,  and 
moderate  compensation  for  services,  which 
deter  young  men  from  entering  and  pre- 
paring themselves  for  this  department  of 
medioal  practice ;  the  lack  of  a  system  of 
efficient  State  inspection  and  supervision, 
and  the  failure  to  recognise  the  broad 
principle  that  the  insane  poor  are,  like 
infants  and  orphans,  in  a  sense  the  wards 
of  the  Courts  and  State. 

Ta— wlty  as  a  Bafcnce  In  Chrlmliial 
Oasea.* — As  in  England  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Court  of  Chancery  over  the  person 
and  estate  of  a  lunatic  is  recognised  in 
the  United  States,  although  changes  by 
legislative  enactments  have  been  fre- 
quently made  in  the  different  States  in 
praotioe  and  procedure.  In  such  matters 
the  jurisdiction  is  that  of  a  civil  and  not 
of  a  criminal  court,  except  in  cases  when 
a  lunatic  is  charged  with  crime.  The  re- 
Bpeotive  States  have  the  right  to  make 
8uch  laws  regarding  the  subject  as  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  prevents  the  depri- 
vation of  life  or  property  without  due 
prooess  of  law.  The  common  law  juris- 
diction of  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
to  decide  the  fact  of  insanity  in  a  i)erson 
charged  with  crime,  is  also  the  law  in  the 
United  States. 

The  rule  illustrated  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  State  trials  that  insane 
persons  could  not  be  put  upon  trial  or 
eonvieted,  is  also  the  law  in  America,  and 
the  basis  for  the  legislation  of  the  present 
day  in  force  in  almost  all  the  United 
States  affirming  that  rule,  is  the  Act  of 
Parlisjnent,  39  &  40  G«a  III.  chap.  94, 
June  1800.  Prior  to  that  date  it  was 
doubtful  if  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
had  power  to  confine  an  insane  person 
who  was  upon  trial,  acquitted  by  reason 

*  This  leetion  has  been  kindly  prepared  by 
William  Wilkins  Canr,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Bnthor  of  the  work  whose  title  is  append^  to  this 
sitlela^ED. 


of  his  mental  condition.  In  some  of  the 
United  States  its  provisions  are  repeated 
almost  verbatim,  especially  that  the  jury 
which  is  to  decide  the  crime  alleged  in  the 
indictment,  has  also  in  their  charge  the 
question  of  mental  condition. 

The  practice  and  procedure  adopted  by 
State  legislation  in  criminal  cases  are  re- 
viewed oy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  when  it  appears  upon  the 
record  that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
vision reiipecting  a  conviction  without  the 
due  process  of  the  law.  This  phrase  has 
been  defined  to  be  the  administration  of 
law  in  its  regular  course,  as  adopted  by 
courts  of  justice,  and  includes  a  com- 
plainant, defendant  and  a  judge,  with 
regular  allegations  and  opportunity  to 
answer  at  a  trial  according  to  the  settled 
course  of  judicial  proceeding.  The  earlier 
criminal  procedure  in  the  United  States 
followed  that  of  England,  as  indicated  by 
the  provisions  of  tne  Act  of  39  &  40 
Geo.  IIL  chap.  94,  but  within  later  years 
in  some  of  the  States,  by  statutory  regula- 
tion, the  defence  of  insanity  can  be  set  up 
only  by  a  special  plea,  and  in  other  States 
it  has  been  enacted  that  it  shall  be  tried 
as  a  special  issue,  independent  of  that 
arising  upon  the  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  instance, 
if  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  de- 
fendant is  insane,  all  proceedings  in  the 
trial  shall  be  postponed  until  a  jury  be 
empannelled  to  inquire  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  of  unsound  mind,  and  if  the 
jury  should  so  find,  then  the  Court  shall 
direct  that  he  be  imprisoned  and  kept 
until  he  be  restored  to  reason,  and  there- 
upon be  conveyed  to  the  gaol  of  the 
connty  to  answer  the  charge  contained  in 
the  indictment.  Similar  provisions  are 
in  force  in  California,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  in  other  States.  They  relate  to  the 
preliminary  issue,  when  the  defendant 
appears  to  be  insane  upon  arraignment 
and  incompetent  to  plead  or  understand 
the  nature  of  the  charge  brought  against 
him.  In  some  of  the  States  the  proce- 
dure in  such  preliminary  issue  is  regu- 
lated by  legislative  encustment,  so  that 
the  defendant  shall  have  the  affirmative 
of  the  issue  and  the  right  to  begin  and 
conclude  to  the  jury.  It  has  been  de- 
cided, however,  that  the  preliminary  trial 
is  not  a  matter  of  right  belonging  to  the 
accused,  but  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  It  is  gpranted  when  for  any  good 
and  sufficient  reason  the  court  has  doubt 
that  the  defendant  is  of  unsound  mind  at 
the  time  of  arraignment,  or  when  the  case 
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is  called  for  trial,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  question  of  insanit}'  as  a  defence  is 
determined  at  the  trial  upon  the  indict- 
ment. The  tests  of  criminal  responsibility 
have  been  stated,  in  a  recent  case  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  now  well 
settled.  It  is  there  declared  that  moral 
insanity  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
defence  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  pro- 
pensities in  question  exist  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  subjugate  the  intellect,  control 
the  will,  and  render  it  impossible  for  the 
prisoner  to  do  otherwise  tnan  yield  there- 
to. No  mere  moral  obliquity  of  percep- 
tion  will  protect  a  prisoner  from  piinU£- 
ment  for  his  deliberate  act.  The  jury 
must  be  satisfied ,  with  reference  to  the  act 
in  question,  that  the  reason,  conscience 
and  judgment  of  the  accused  were  so 
entirely  perverted  as  to  render  the  com- 
mission thereof  an  overwhelming  neces- 
sity. 

In  cases  where  the  prisoner  commits  an 
act  under  a  delusion  that  certain  facts 
existed  which  were  wholly  imaginary,  but 
which  if  true  would  have  been  a  good  de- 
fence, and  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  such 
delusion  clearly  existed,  then  it  will  entitle 
the  prisoner  to  an  acquittal. 

Tne  most  authoritative  expression  of 
modem  English  law,  McICagnten's  case, 
10  CI.  &  Fin.  200  (1843),  upon  the  subject 
of  insane  delusion  in  relation  to  acts  which 
if  committed  by  a  sane  man  would  be 
criminal,  has  been  very  generally  accepted 
as  correct,  and  is  laid  down  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  with  more  or  less 
precision  in  many  cases.  The  most  re- 
cent text-book  writer  (Bnswell,  on  In- 
sanity, par.  435)  states :  "  That  its  sound- 
ness as  an  abstract  proposition  is  beyond 
question,  but  the  language  of  the  rule  as 
stated  seems  open  to  misconstruction,  if, 
as  it  has  often  been  construed,  the  rule 
appears  to  have  a  tendency  to  mislead 
juries  so  as  to  induce  them  to  accept  as 
the  test  of  criminal  responsibility  the 
question  whether  the  accused  in  fact 
believes  his  act  to  be  wrong  and  criminal 
—whereas  the  question  is  whether  he 
had  mental  power  which  ought  to  have 
enabled  him  to  choose  the  right  and  avoid 
the  wrong." 

Conolnsioa. — Much  has  been  done  in 
the  development  of  public  sentiment 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  insane, 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  calcu- 
lated to  eradicate  erroneous  opinions  and 
prejudices  regarding  asylums  and  hospitals 
Dy  annual  reports  of  asylums,  reports  of 
State  Boards  of  Charities,  and  medical 
journals  devoted  to  insanity.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,  organised  in 


1844,  has  been  an  exchange  for  the  presen- 
tation of  views  on  the  treatment  and 
management  of  the  insane  and  their  vari- 
ous legal  and  social  relations.  The  mem- 
bership consists  of  superintendents  and 
assistant  medical  officers,  and  numbers  252* 
Although,  in  every  community,  men  and 
women  and  the  medical  profession  have 
been  ready  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
insane,  the  name  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix 
stands  foremost  amon||r  all.  Her  efforts 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  insane 
were  not  confined  to  her  native  State  of 
Massachusetts,  but  extended  to  other 
States  and  distant  lands.  Her  life  waa 
devoted  to  their  interests,  and  it  is  stated 
that  no  less  than  thirty  asylums  owe 
their  establishment  directly  or  indirecUj 

to  her  persistent  efforts.    J.  B.  Chapin. 

[lie/erences. — U.S.  ConstiH,  1880.  The  Insane  In 
the  United  StatcM  and  Canada,  by  D.  Hack  Tuke, 
M.D.,  1885.  Trial  of  Lunatics,  by  Wm.  Wilklna 
Carr,  Philadelphia,  189a] 


(d,  neg. ;  yiiiuit,  a  gesture)* 
The  loss  of  power  of  communicating 
thought  or  accompanying  speech  by  ges- 
tures. 

AmfZMOXrZC     (d,    neg.;    fanjfu»uco£y 
pertaining  to  memory).    A  term  applied 
to    affections    characterised    by  loss    of 
memory. 

AUnrBMOSTVB   (d,    neg.  funffioavytfp 
remembrance).     Forgetfnlness. 

AUSVBSZ A  (d/ii^o-io,  forgetfulness).  A 
defect  of  memory,  absence  or  want  of 
remembrance,  forgetfulness.  Amnesia 
may  be  :  (i)  congenital,  when  it  is  nsnally 
associated  with  the  organic  changes  found 
in  genetous  idiocy ;  (2)  acquired,  resulting 
from  gunshot  and  other  wounds  of  the 
head,  from  disease  of  the  brain  or  its 
coverings — e.g.,  fungus  of  the  dura  mater 
or  arachnoid,  cancer,  tubercle,  ramolUase- 
ment,  chronic  diffuse  meningo-encephali- 
tis,  hsBmorrhages,  cysts,  abscesses,  exos- 
toses, syphilitic  tumours,  <&c. ;  from  insola- 
tio,  chronic  abuse  of  alcohol  or  opium, 
chronic  plumbism;  from  ansemic  sUtet 
during  convalescence;  from  fevers,  cholera, 
haemorrhages,  venereal  excesses,  serere 
mental  shock,  peculiar  functionai  condi- 
tions {e.g.f  the  trance  state  of  hysteria), 
old  age;  from  various  degenerative  pro- 
cesses affecting  cerebral  nutritioa  (e.a^ 
dementia,  general  paralysis,  Slo,),  The 
defect  of  memory  may  be :  (a)  coincident 
with  and  dating  from  the  lesion  caoaing 
it;  events  happening  prior  to  that  time 
are  then  retamed ;  (6)  retrospective,  bat 
even  then  it  is  the  later  processes  that- 
cannot  be  revived,  the  recent  not  the 
remote  past  is  less  vividly  remembered. 
In  senile  amnesia  and  other  cerebral  de- 
generative diseases,  the  events  of  aomfr 
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years  back  are  retained,  while  those  of 
lat^  years  are  lost.  The  quality  of  am- 
nesia also  shows  variation.  The  most 
nsnal  defect  is  shown  in  the  primary  loss 
of  the  more  special  acquisitions — e.g., 
proper  names,  then  nouns  and  names  of 
qualities,  but  in  some  cases  the  amnesia 
is  only  partial ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
considerable  or  complete  loss  of  some  class 
of  ideas.  With  amnesia  there  are  closely 
associated  two  other  mental  defects,  de- 
ficient power  of  attention  and  incoherence 
of  idea,  dependent  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  same  degenerative  change  or  lesion 
inducing  the  amnesia.  (6'ee  also  Memort, 
Piso&DEBS  OF.)  (Fr.  amnesie;  Ger.  Oe- 
ddchtniaswacJie, ) 

AJmraSZA  VSXBAZi  (dfunja-ia  ;  ver' 
bum,  a  word).  The  loss  of  the  memory 
of  special  names  or  words.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  visual  or  auditory 
mental  image  of  the  word,  or  to  the  loss 
of  the  associations  surrounding  such  a 
word ;  the  latter  is  the  process  retained 
longest. 

AMMMSIC  AVBJLSZA  (dfivrjaia ;  d<f>a- 
aia,  speechlessness).  Loss  of  the  memory 
of  words.  This  has  been  referred  by 
Wernicke  to  an  interruption  of  the  path 
between  the  motor  and  sensory  centres, 
by  disease  of  the  island  of  Beii,  and  has 
been  termed  by  him  "conduction-aphasia" 
{**  Leitun^Bapfuisia**).  The  condition  is 
often  conjoined  with  slight  word-deafness, 
and  then  is  probably  due  to  a  partial 
lesion  of  the  auditory  word-centre.  It 
jnaj  not  only  be  a  residual  condition  left 
by  partial  recovery  from  a  considerable 
degree  of  word-deafness,  but  it  may  be 
left  by  recovery  from  complete  and  pure 
motor  aphasia.  When  constituting  the 
sole  defect  from  the  beginning,  it  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
aphasia,  and,  as  notified  above,  has  been 
ascribed  to  interruption  of  the  conducting 
path  between  the  auditory  and  motor 
centres  (Gowers). 

ABnraSTZA  (afu/170-ta,  forgetfulness). 
Another  form  of  Amnesia. 

JLHIBOMAVZA  (amoenvSy  agreeable; 
fiwfia,  madness).     ( See  Ahem  cm ak  i a.  ) 

AimunrB.    (See  Sedatives.) 

AMT08TKSWZA  (a,  neg.;  uvs,  a 
mnsde ;  aBofos,  power  or  force).  Failure 
of  muscular  power  without  obvious  disease 
of  muscles  or  nerves.  It  is  best  seen  in 
cases  of  aninmia,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia, 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis. 
.    tkwwsmjii,  or  bmaim.    (See  Path- 

OLOGT.) 

AV.BSTBB8ZA  (  dvaurBfuria,  want  of 
feeling,  from  d,  neg. ;  dia3avofiai,  1  feel  or 
understand).  Loss  of  sensation.  It  may 
be  the  result  either  of    disease    of    the 


central  nervous  system  or  of  the  nerves 
supplyin&f  the  part,  or  of  the  action  of 
agents  abolishing  the  functional  activity 
of  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
nerves,  tneir  conducting  power  or  the  per- 
ceptivity of  the  nerve  centres.  It  gene- 
rally involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
tissues  of  the  part  affected,  but  may  be 
confined  either  to  the  skin  or  to  the 
muscles.  It  may  be  gradually  established, 
sensation  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
paired, or  it  may  occur  suddenly.  In 
exceptional  cases,  although  tactile  sensa- 
tion is  lost,  the  power  is  retained  of 
distinguishing  differences  in  temperature 
or  of  feeling  painful  impressions.  With 
regard  to  muscular  sensibility,  when  this 
is  lost  there  is  almost  always  loss  of 
muscular  contractility,  but  in  exceptional 
instances  this  is  unimpaired.  In  cuta- 
neous ansBsthesia,  reflex  irritability  may 
remain  normal,  or  be  increased,  or  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  sensation.  Sensory  paralysis 
may  be  general,  unilateral  (hemi-anessthe- 
sia),  bilateral  (sensory  paraplegia),  dis- 
seminated, or  local.  (Fr.  anaeatheeie; 
Ger.  Uii&inpfindlichkeit,  Empjindungaldh- 
.  nrnng.) 

AXrJBSTBaSZA,  caVTSAZi  (ovoio- 
^i;o-(a;  Kcvrpov,  the  central  point).  Ana3S- 
thesia  depending  on  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

AVJBBTBBSZA,  COMF&aTB  (dvaur- 
Bfja-ia;  conwletftull).  Total  loss  of  sen- 
sation.    (Ger.  Gefiihhparalyse), 

AXrjBSTBBBZA,  BZSSBBinrATBB 
(dpaurOrja-ia ;  dia,  thoroughly ;  semen,  seed ; 
thoroughly  scattered  about).  See  Hys- 
terical Anj&stuesia.) 

AVJBSTBBBZA  B0&0&08A  (dyauT' 
di]<ria\  dolorosue,  painful).  That  form 
of  ana3Sthesia  in  which,  although  the 
sensation  of  touch,  the  special  sensation, 
is  lost,  there  is  great  pain  in  the  part. 

AXrjBSTBBSZA  OV8TATOBZA 
(dvaurdf)<ria ;  ffusto,  1  taste).  AITJBSTBB- 
8ZA  &ZBOUJB  (dpai(r0f)<ria ;  lingua,  the 
tongue).  Loss  of  taste;  synonyms  of 
Ageustia  (q.v.) 

ABJE8TBBSZA,         ZWCOBKFZiBTB 
(dvaurdrjaia ;  i?i,  nejf, ;  complet,  from  con, 
pleo,  I    fill).    Partial  loss  of  sensation. 
(See  Hyp^ssthesia.) 

AB.BSTBB8ZA,  aCVSCV&AB  (duaia- 
df)<ria',  musculua),  A  loss  of  the  mus- 
cular sense  without  paralysis  or  necessary 
loss  of  ordinary  sensation.  It  seldom 
occurs  alone,  but  is  g^enerally  accompanied 
by  symptoms  of  serious  nerve  lesioi».  It 
produces  awkwardness  of  movement  of 
the    fleeted  muscles,  and    inability  to 

Serform  any  desired    action   unless  tho 
mb  to  be  moved  is  carefully  watched ; 
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hand,  his  miDcl  was  again  for  a  time  dis- 
ordered. Ultiniatelj  he  recovered.  In 
another  ease,  a  lady,  who  had  already  suf- 
fered from  a  very  severe  attack  of  acnte 
delirions  mania,  and  had  recovered,  had  a 
relapse  after  the  administration  of  an  ansBS- 
thetic — chloroform,  we  believe — which  was 
giren  for  snrgical  reasons. 

Thongh  the  use  of  an  ansssthetic  may  give 
rise  to  mental  disorder,  arising  some 
time  after  its  exhibition,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  treat  of  snch  cases  as  exhibited 
symptoms  immediately  after  its  use. 

As  a  mle,  the  disorder  passes  off  sud- 
denly ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In 
Aome  cases  mental  disorder  arises,  which 
may  lead  to  chronic  insanity,  and  we  believe 
that  in  at  least  one  case  the  amesthetic 
■tarted  acute  mentaldisorder,  which  passed 
into  brain  disease  associated  with  general 
paralytic  symptoms.  Best,  quiet,  and 
leading  during  the  earlier  stages,  followed 
hj  chuige  of  surroundings,  and  occupa- 
tion of  mind  and  body,  are  the  proper 
lines  of  treatment.        Geo.  H.  Savage. 

■eneeleae,  wanting  in  feeling ;  oTraa-fios,  a 
ecmToIsion.)  Cramp  or  spasm  of  a  limb 
with  loss  of  sensibility.  {See  Hysteria, 
Hnnaic  Spasm.) 

MMAxmTmmmxA^  or  avazstbbszs. 
{8m  Ahjesthesia.) 

jurA&awszA    or    ava&bmtza 

(iofaKapfid^mt  I  restore  or  recover).  Other 
fbnni  of  Analepsia  (q.v.) 

AVA&BMTZA  (probably  a  corruption 

of  Analepsia,  from  avoKaiifiap^,  1  recover). 

V  Fanoalsian  term  for  a  species  of  epi- 

P"7- 
AXrA&BPBXA  (aydXaufidiw,  I  recover). 

I  obaolete  term  for  epilepsy  from  mere 

>rder  of  the  stomach.    (Joh.  Anglicus, 

.  AngL  p.  35.)  _  Meaning  now  confined 

-coveiy  irmn  sickness. 

TA&CUA  and  AMMAUmmZA  {dyak- 

void  of  pain,  from  av.  priv. ;  Sk-^, 

Insennlnlity  to  or  absence  of  pam  ; 

.u  is  also  used  to  denote  indolence, 

*  ion  of  eaae.    Sensibility  to  pain 

'  iminiahed  with  or  without  change 

Hensation,  and  its  loss  is  often 

ri  the  general  term  ansBsthesia. 

•litioiLmore  or  less  present  in 

'M,  in  the  torpor  produced  by 

in  oommencmg  frostbite  and 

I  itions ;  it  is  also  present  in 

•es  of  the  brain,  in  epileptic 

the  post-epileptic  state,  in 

hjsteiiafe  and  in  poisoning 

^     tics  and  the  salU  of  lead. 

the  spinal  cord  is  divided 

•«tion   of    the   posterior 

>     (Fr.  analyt'sie;  Ger. 


F8TCBO&0OZCA& 

{avakv<ris,  from  ovaXvo),  I  unravel ;  ylrvxrj, 
the  soul  or  mind;  \6yos,  a  discourse). 
The  reduction  to  simpler  conditions  of 
complicated  mental  states.  The  discovery 
of  general  principles  underlying  concrete 
psychological  phenomena. 

AVABCVBSZA  (dvdfivf)^^,  from  dvd, 
anew;  and  fxinja-is,  memory).  A  term 
applied  to  the  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the 
phenomena  which  immediately  preceded 
an  attack  of  disease.  Frequently  observed 
in  patients  recovering  from  mental  affec- 
tions, especially  mental  stupor. ' 

jkXJLmrmaTic  stmftoms   (dud- 

funrja-ts;  avfiimofxa,  an  occurrence.)  Phe- 
nomena occurring  in  a  previous  stage  of 
illness  which  recur  at  each  successive 
attack.  The  mental  recurrences  of  im- 
pulsive insanity,  epileptic  furor,  &c. 

AXJkMTHMlA,  (dvapBpia,  from  du,  neg.; 
apBpov,  a  joint,  and  so  want  of  vigour). 
A  term  applied  to  an  impairment  of  the 
articulation  dependent  on  bulbar  or 
general  paralysis ;  when  the  loss  of  power 
of  speech  is  complete,  it  appears  to  be 
invariably  accompanied  by  aphonia. 

AVARTBRZA  ZiZTBRAZiZB  (wap- 
Bfiia\  literalis,  belonging  to  letters).  Ina- 
bility to  pronounce  letters  properly ;  stut- 
tering, stammering,  or  slurring  over  let- 
ters. 

AZrASAXCJL    WWBTMMlCUm    (dva 
through,   <rdp(,  the  llesh).     A  transient 
swelling,    generally  of    the    abdominal 
parietes,  in  an  hysterical  person.     (See 
Phantou  Tumoubs,  Hysteria.) 

AVATBTMZA8Z8  (dvaByfilaais,  from 
dvaBvfiidm,  I  cause  to  rise  in  vapour).  An 
old  term  for  hysterical  ilatus  or  ''the 
vapours."    (See  Hysteria.) 

AVAVBZA  (d,  priv.,  dvBri,  speech, 
voice).  A  synonym  of  Aphonia.  (Fr. 
anaudie ;  Ger.  SprachloaigkeiL) 

AirczaZTTS,  ZnMmlty  amona  tbe« 
(See  HisTouiCAL  Sketch  oy  the  Insane, 
p.  I.) 

AVnSOlKAVZA  (dvlfp,  a  man ;  fuwia, 
madness).  An  insane  love  of  men ;  a 
term  formerly  used  as  a  synonym  of 
Nymphomania  or  Furor  uteri n us.  (Fr. 
andronianie  ;  Gror.  MannsI'dlJieit.) 

AVBBOPBOBZA  (dprjp,  a  man  ;  <t>6^os, 

fear).     (See  ANTiiRororuosiA.) 

AJTSROFBOVZA  (dvrfp^  a  man  ;  (f>6ifos, 
murder.)  Homicidal  inclinations.  Mania 
or  melancholia  with  homicidal  tendencies. 

AVSROFBOzrzcz  (dufjo ;  (fiouos).  Dis- 
eases in  which  there  are  nomicidal  ten- 
dencies. 

AVSBOFBOZrOMAZrZA  (ova  < 

pavia,  madness).    Homicidal  ini 
AwazrcspsAZiZA  ((iv,  neg 
Xor,   the   brain).     Literally  a 
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absence  of  brain ;  also  used  as  a  synonym 
of  Idiocy. 

iunnrcBFBAXiOnuszA  (av,  neg. ; 
€yK4<f>aKoSf  the  brain ;  v€vpov,  a  nerve). 
Dunglison's  term  for  defective  mental  or 
nervous  action,  due  to  central  causes. 

AXrasrBBOBSZA  (dv€V€pyrja'iu,  inac- 
tivity). Debility,  waot  of  enerjj^y,  physical 
or  mental.     (Ger.  UnthdtigJcett.) 

AVBVS&OZA  (dv,  neg, ;  €V€fiy(ia, 
vigour,  energy).  Want  or  loss  of  vigour 
or  energy,  physical  or  mental. 

AVBPZTBTMZA  (av,  neg. ;  tmBvfiia, 
passion  or  desire).  Loss  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  natural  appetites  or  desires. 

AVBAyBZA,  also  AVAVKZA  (av, 
neg. ;  dcjyrf,  touch).  Diminution  or  loss 
of  tactile  sensation.  A  synonym  of  AnsBS- 
thesia.    (Grer.  OefiiJiIosigkcit.) 

AXrZMAZi  MAOXrXTZSM.  (See  Htf- 
NOTISM.) 

AVZMZ  AOZTATZO  {animtif,  the 
mind ;  agito,  I  trouble).  Mental  agitation 
or  anxiety. 

AVZMZ  FATBBMATA  (animus ; 
ndBrfua^  a  calamity).  The  passions  of  the 
mind. 

AXrziRSM  (animo,  I  give  life  to). 
A  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
Stahlian  theory  of  the  soul  as  the  vital 
principle.  Now  generally  used  (Tylor)  to 
express  the  general  doctrine  of  spiritual 
agency  in  the  operations  of  Nature. 

AVZMZ8T8  (animo).  A  term  applied 
to  those  physiologists  who  believed  that 
the  anima,  or  soul,  immediately  actuated 
or  influenced  all  the  functions  of  the 
living  body ;  also  called  Stahlians. 

AVIBA  (Svoia,  want  of  understanding). 
Amentia  or  idiocy;  also  delirium;  ac- 
cording to  Mason  Good,  a  variety  of 
moria  demens,  being  a  general  oblitera- 
tion of  the  mental  powers  aod  affections ; 
paucity  or  destitution  of  ideas,  obtuse 
sensibility  with  vacant  countenance,  im- 
perfect or  broken  articulation,  and  occa- 
sional transient  and  unmeaning  gusts  of 
passion.  (Fr.  anoie ;  Ger.  BVodsinn,  Ver- 
Atandeschwdchey  Verstandesloaigkeit.) 

AXrOBSZA  (di/oi/o-ia,  want  of  under- 
standing). Want  of  sense.  (Fr.  anoeaie ; 
Ger.  Sinnlosigkeit,  Gedankenlosigkeit.) 

AWOIA  ((ipoia).  Another  form  of  anoea 
(g.r.) 

AWOMZA  (d,  neg, ;  pofios,  a  law,  order). 
Literally,  lawlessness,  abnormality ; 
Bush's  term  for  what  he  calls  congenital 
defect  of  the  moral  sense. 

AXOUMOTOVB     (dvopticros,     without 

appetite  or  desire) .  Destitute  of  appetite ; 
no  desire  for  food. 

AMOMMKUL  (dv,  neg. ;  ^pe^tr,  appetite.) 
Want  of  appetite ;  also  applied  to  abhor- 
rence of  or  aversion  to  fooid,  symptomatic 


of  certain  mental  affections.  (Fr.  ano' 
resrie ;  Ger.  Appetiflosigkeit.) 
AJrO&BXZ A  KTSTBRZCA  (dp  ;  Spc^r  ; 
varipa,  the  womb.)  A  species  of  anorexia 
of  hysteric  origin  described  by  Las^gue 
and  Gull ;  also  known  as  Nervous  Ano- 
rexia. It  occurs  chiefly  in  rapidly  growing 
young  girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  who, 
without  any  organic  cause,  systematically 
refuse  all  manner  of  nourishment.  Some- 
times food  in  small  quantities  is  taken  in 
secret,  but  this  is  rare,  and  alimentation 
always  remains  insufficient,  and  they 
gradually  emaciate  until  reduced  to  per- 
fectly asthenic  living  skeletons.  Com- 
mencing with  the  emotional  a&itation 
common  to  most  hysterical  affections, 
their  condition  induces  a  species  of  mental 
torpor,  and  they  merely  exist  for  a  time, 
movement  at  fast  becoming  impossible 
through  the  extreme  weaJcness.  The 
treatment  consists  in  forced  alimentation, 
isolation  complete  and  continued,  and 
massage  (Weir- Mitchell).  (See  Hystebu, 
Functional  Neuroses.) 

AWO&BZZA  MIBABZZiZS  (dv ;  6p€(i£i 
mirahilis,  wonderful).  A  term  for  fast- 
ing: the  fasting  of  fasting-girls.  (See 
Hysteria,  Anorexia  Hysterica). 

ABOBBXZA  BBBV08A.  (See  ANO- 
REXIA Hysterica.) 

AVTSBI  BASaCirS  (avrircivo),  I  rise  up 
against  or  resist).  A  term  used  by  P. 
Zacchias  ("  Qaa3st.  Medico-leg.,**  1.  ii.  t.  i. 
c^.  i8,  n.  31  seq.)  for  a  disease  character- 
ised by  the  furious  dancing  of  the  pa- 
tients and  a  disposition  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  themselves  ;  also  called  en- 
thusiasmus.  (See  Chorea,  Epidemic  In- 
sanity, &c.) 

AWTRSOFOMAOWBTZ8M  (Mpto- 
TTOff,  a  man ;  magneiianvuB,  from  fidyptit, 
a  magnet,  first  found  near  the  city  of 
Magnesia — Mayinjaia).  A  synonym  of 
Animal  Magnetism.    (See  Hypnotism.) 

AWTBSOFOMBTAZiZiZSMC&^pittiror, 
metallum,  a  metal).  Spindler's  term  for 
one  of  the  principal  forms  of  animal  mag- 
netism, that  from  which  somnambulism, 
catalepsv,  and  other  phenomena  result 
from  looking  steadily  at  a  metal  disc.  (See 
Hypnotism!) 

AWTRROFOFBOBZA  (dvBptimos,  a 
man  ;  (jyofios,  fear).  A  fear  or  dread  of  man« 
Either  the  mental  condition  antithetic  to 
Nymphomania,  or  a  morbid  desire  for 
solitude.  (Fr.  anthropophohie;  Ger.  Men- 
aclienscheu,) 

AWTZCBZROTOXrOUS  (dvrixfip,  the 
thumb ;  tovos,  contraction).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  epileptics  in  whom  the  forcible 
or  spasmodic  inflection  of  the  thumb  is 
one  of  the  precursory  or  predominant 
symptoms  of  an  attack. 
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.. — ^Two  towns  of  this  name 
were  celebrated  for  hellebore,  the  well- 
known  remedy  forinsanity ;  one  in  Phocis, 
in  a  bay  of  the  Crisssean  Gnlf ;  the  other 
in Thessaly,  on  the  river  Sperchins.  Hence 
the  proverb,  Navyjet  Anticyram,  as  advice 
respecting  a  crazy  person.  (See  Jn venal, 
"  Sat."  VI.  619,  xiii  97 ;  Horace,  "  Sat.," 
lib.  il  3. 83,166.  "  De  Arte  Poetica,"  300 ; 
Pers.  "  Sat"  4,  v.  16.) 

AJTTZFBBXOr  {acetanilide ;  phenyl- 
acetamide).  Extolled  by  Dnjardin-Bean- 
metz  for  its  moderating  inflnences  on  the 
cerebro  -  spinal  centres,  antifebrin  has 
gained  a  chequered  reputation  in  convul- 
sive affections,  particularly  .in  epilepsy ; 
found  valuable  by  some,  useless  or  even 
hnictfnl  by  others,  it  cannot  claim  to  take 
the  place  of  the  bromides  in  general.  Nor 
should  it  be  continued  if  palpable  benefit 
does  not  soon  occur  under  its  use.  Some 
have  found  the  milder  form  of  epilepsy — 
vertiginous  rather  than  convulsive — the 
more  amenable  to  treatment  by  anti- 
febrin, and  there  is  some  evidence  against 
employing  it  in  the  more  severe  seizures 
—epileptiform,  and  perhaps  with  mental 

Cerversion — symptomatic  of  organic  cere- 
ral  disease.  In  hystero  -  epilepsy,  so- 
called,  there  is  little  to  record  in  its  favour, 
although  in  a  few  cases  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  of  good  effect  in  hysterical 
affections. 

Neuralgic  affections  often  yield  to  anti- 
febrin. Patients  with  paroxysmal  pain  of 
various  kinds — supra-orbital,  sub-occipi- 
tal and  intercostal  neuralgia — have  ae- 
rived  great  benefit ;  and  some  examples  are 
reported  of  almost  magical  effect  in  mala- 
rial supra-orbital  neuralgia,  antifebrin 
thus  rivalling  quinine  in  this  condition. 

Sciatica*  often  ceases  under  it.  In  head- 
aches it  has  frequently  proved  useful, 
hemicrania  especially,  and  "  nervous  head- 
aches " ;  it  has  been  strongly  recommended 
in  the  forms  of  headache  connected  with 
local  vessel-spasm  or  ansBmia. 

It  has  also  been  of  good  effect  in  lum- 
bago and  other  rheumatic  pain ;  and  in 
acute  rheumatism  has  sometimes  been 
substituted  for  salicylate  of  soda  when 
the  latter  has  disagreeable  results. 

In  tabes  dorsalis  it  often  exerts  a  good 
effect  on  the  lancinating  pains,  gastric 
crises,  headache,  and  formication. 

But  a  derivative  of  antifebrin,  namely 
methyl-acetanilide  (exalgine),  is  a  better 
analgesic  agent,  and  that  in  small 
doses. 

In  insomnia,  with  high  temperature, 
antifebrin  may  at  times  suffice,  but  we 
have  far  more  efficacious  and  safer  reme- 
dies as  hypnotics  for  general  use. 

As  a  calmant  in  mental  excitement  it 


sometimes  succeeds,  but  better  calming 
agents  are  at  hand,  and  we  have  ceased  to 
employ  it  for  this  effect. 

As  an  antipyretic,  it  often  controls  the 
high  temperature  of  fevers  and  of  inflam- 
mation. It  does  so  even  in  the  inflamma- 
tions occurring  as  complications  of  organic 
cerebral  or  spinal  disease,  as,  e.g.,  those 
occurring  in  general  paralysis,  where  the 
effect  of  antifebrin  upon  the  temperature 
is  often  very  great. 

In  insane  adult  phthisical  males  — 
taking  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  phthisis 
somewhat  collectively — antifebrin,  in  some 
instances,  given  in  the  morning,  reduces 
a  high  morning  temperature,  and  keeps 
it  reduced  during  the  evening,  a  decided 
effect  lasting  eight,  ten,  or  more,  hours. 
Yet,  given  in  the  morning,  it  may  reduce 
the  morning  temperature,  but  not  prevent 
an  evening  rise  of  temperature  again,  to 
the  extent  of  one,  two,  or  three  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. Given  on  a  high  morning  or  even- 
ing temperature,  it  may  reduce  the  temper- 
ature four  or  five  degrees,  or  much  less, 
the  effect  passing  off  in  four  or  six  hours  ; 
and  it  best  lowers  the  evening  tempera- 
ture-curve in  the  chart  if  given  three  or 
four  hours  previously.  A  late-morning,  or 
midday,  dose  of  antifebrin  usually  affects 
the  temperature  of  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing more  and  longer  in  chronic  than  in 
acute  phthisis. 

As  a  rule,  in  chronic  cases  evening 
temperatures  of  100^-103°  ^^^^  soon  re- 
duced by  antifebrin,  and  the  patients  had 
warm  perspiration. 

When  tne  temperature  in  acute  or 
chronic  phthisis  reaches  an  unusually  high 
degree,  the  effect  of  ordinary  doses  of 
antifebrin  in  reducing  temperature  is  less 
constant,  and  sometimes  fails,  although 
its  effect  in  such  cases  is  usuallv  and  often 
strikingly  antipyretic.  When  the  ordinary 
dose  01  antifebrin  fails,  a  maximal  dose 
(10  to  12  grains)  often  succeeds  in  a  verv 
decisive  way  (especially  if  associated  witn 
tepid  sponging). 

The  effect  of  antifebrin  in  reducing 
temperature  is  usually  marked  in  an  hour 
or  two,  and  continues  from  two  to  ten  or 
more  hours,  according  to  the  cases. 

As  a  rule,  the  pulse  and  respiration  are 
lowered  in  frequency  simultaneously  with 
the  fall  in  temperature ;  but  their  usual 
slowing  is  apt  to  be  less  marked,  propor- 
tionally, than  the  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture, and  in  some  instances  the  pulse  is 
accelerated. 

Three,  four,  or  five  grains  are  sufficient 
to  begin  with  :  only  just  so  much  must  be 
administered,  and  with  such  frequency,  as 
controls  the  rise  in  temperature.  To  feeble 
patients  with  far-advanced  phthisis,  or 
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cyanotic  face  and  hands,  the  drug  should 
not  be  ^ven  at  alL 

Bad  Effects  of  the  drag  may  be,  failing 
pnlse,  cyanosis,  prostration,  collapse,  ex- 
cessive sweat,  rigor,  &c.; — or  grannlo-fatty 
change  of  liver  and  kidneys  (from  pharma- 
ceutical impurities  P)  This  powerful  druff, 
potent  for  harm  as  well  as  good,  should 
only  be  used  with  extreme  care  and  in 
moderation.  W.  J.  Miokle. 

AXTTZFATBZA  (camndBtta,  aversion, 
dislike ;  from  dvri,  against ;  vdBos,  suffer- 
ing). Antipathy.  An  old  term  for  an 
aversion  to  particular  objects  or  things, 
with  great  restlessness  or  delirium.  (Fr. 
antipaihie ;  6er.  Widerwille,  Ahneiffung.) 

AWTZPATBZA  ZWSBXrSZ&ZS  {carri' 
iraOtia ;  insemilis,  insensible).  Insensible 
antipathy;  aversion  produced  through 
some  uuKuown  medium,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  experiencing  a  kind  of  horror 
iu  the  presence  of  some  animal  or  object 
not  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

AXTTZFATBZA  8BnZ&Z8(ayrt9ra^€ca; 
aenailiSf  sensible).  Sensile  antipathy ;  an- 
tipathy produced  through  the  medium  of 
the  external  senses — e,g,,  odours,  horrible 
sights,  &c. 

AWTZP&AZZA  {avrinpii^is,  counter- 
action ;  from  ayri,  against ;  vpaa-a-ti,  I 
perform).  A  term  for  a  contrariety  of 
functions  existing  at  the  same  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  body — e.flf.,  s{>asm 
of  muscles  of  one  limb  and  paralysis  of 
those  of  another.    (See  Hysteria.) 

AWTZP  V  ItZll  B  (Dimethyloxychinizine, 
also  called  Phetiyldimethylpyrazolon)  was 
prepared  in  1884  by  Lndwig  Knorr,  and 
introduced  into  medicine  by  Filehne.  It 
is  a  derivative  of  chinoline,  and  was  first 
employed  as  an  antipyretic,  but  of  recent 
years  it  has  been  much  more  largely  em- 
ployed for  its  by-effects  as  an  analgesic. 
As  an  antipyretic  it  must  be  given  in  1 5- 
grain  dose  several  times  a  day,  or  it  may 
be  given  in  30-grain  dose  repeated  twice 
at  intervals  of  one  hour  (in  all  three  doses), 
and  then  intermitted  till  the  temperature 
again  rise.  Its  disadvantages  are  that, 
even  in  the  smaller  15 -grain  dose,  it  may 
cause  much  depression,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  collapse.  Vomiting  is 
troublesome  in  some  cases ;  further,  it 
sometimes  causes  the  appearance  of  an 
erythematous  rash  resembling  measles  or 
urticaria.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
antipyrine  cuts  short  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  The  dosage  should  not  in  the 
first  instance  exceed  1 5  grains,  and  even 
this  dose  has  been  followed  by  very  un- 
comfortable symptoms  (Guttmann  and 
others).  In  the  treatment  of  painful 
affections — migraine,  neuralgias,  the  pains 
of  locomotor  ataxy-- a  smaller  dose  is 


generally  efficient^  5-10  grains,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
well  not  to  exceed  a  lo-grain  dose  till  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient  has  been 
gauged.  It  may  be  employed  hypodenni- 
cally^  in  watery  solution,  either  as  an 
antipyretic  or  analgesic,  the  dose  ^-lo- 
1 5  grains,  beginning,  of  course,  with  the 
lowest  dose.  Subcutoneous  abscesses  have 
sometimes  followed  the  injections. 

Biliary  and  renal  colic,  angina  pectoris, 
the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  are  other  affitc- 
tions  which  have  been  successfully  treated 
by  antipyrine.  In  all  cases  of  prostoition 
the  exhibition  of  antipyrine  must  be  care- 
fully watched. 

Antipyrine  is  freely  soluble  in  water. 

H.  Sainsburt. 

ABTZTBB8Z8    {dvrlBttris,  opposition, 

from  dyriTidritu,  I  set  against).  A  term 
usually  employed  to  signify  a  form  of 
words  in  wmch  the  opposition  of  meaning 
conveyed  is  marked  oy  the  contrast  m 
the  words  themselves.  Darwin  has  used 
the  word  to  denote  one  of  the  prinoiples 
which  explain  the  involuntary  gestures 
and  expressions  used  by  man  and  other 
animals  when  under  the  influence  of  emo- 
tions.   (Ger.  Oegensatz.) 

AXmiJL,  BTSTBBZOAZi  (ay,  neg.; 
oZpov,  urine;  var4p<^  the  womb).  {See 
Hysterical  Anuria.) 

ABBZBTT  (3yp(a^  1  throttle,  torture). 
Mental  distress  m  expectation  of  some 
sorrow  or  trial.  A  condition  of  agitation 
and  depression,  with  a  sensation  of  tight- 
ness and  distress  in  the  pnecordial  reffion. 

ABTVWZA  (dp,  neg. ;  virvog,  sleep).  A 
synonym  for  Sleeplessness. 

AOCBZiBSZA  (dox^Tfaia  from  a  neg.; 
oxKrfats,  disturbance).  Literally  quies- 
cence. A  synonym  of  Catalepsy.  (G^er. 
Indolenz.) 

AVABTBBOFZA  or  A9AMVBMO^ 
FZSacirs  {dnav3pomia  ;  dn6,  away  from  ; 
SyBpamos,  a  man.)  An  old  term  used  by 
Hippocrates,  ("OoacPrsBuot."  t.  482)  for  a 
kind  of  melancholia,  characterised  by  a 
dislike  of  the  male  sex :  also  termed  exan- 
thropia  or  exanthropy;  apanthropy. 
Also  used  to  denote  inhumani^,  cruelty. 
(Fr.  apanthropie ;  (xer.  TruSainn  mit 
Menaclienscheti,) 

AFA8TZA  {dnaarla ;  from  a,  neg.;  irari- 
ofuu,  1  feed).  Abstinence  from  food  as  a 
symptom  of  mental  disorder. 

AVATBBTZC  ZB8ABZTT  (a,  neg.  ; 
7rd6os,  emotion ;  in,  neg. ;  sanua,  sound).  A 
form  of  insanity  simulating  dementia, 
but  in  which  the  memory  is  not  whoUy 
impaired,  and  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
torpor. 

AVATBT  (d,  neg;  irdBos,  suffering, 
affection).     An   absence   of   emotion  or 
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desire ;  a  want  of  feeling,  privation  of  pas- 
sion ;  insensibility,  indifference.  (Fr. 
apathie;  Grer.  Unempfindlichkeit.) 

JLVSAOIA  (a,  neg. ;  (jyayitv,  to  eat. 
Inability  to  swallow.    (Fr.  aphtigie,) 

AVBA8ZA  (a</>ao-ta,  speechlessness, 
from  d,  neg. ;  <l>da%t,  speech).  The  partial  or 
complete  loss  of  the  faculty  of  intelligent 
speech,  not  caused  by  structural  impair- 
ment of  the  vocal  organs,  but  by  lesion  of 
the  cerebral  centres  for  speech.  It  there- 
fore indudos:  (i)  the  inabdity  to  speak  due 
to  affections  of  the  co-ordinating  centre 
for  the  articulatory  muscles  (aphemia) ; 

(a)  the  aphasia  dependent  on  the  loss  of 
the  memory  of  words  (amnesia),  and  it 
may  be  attended  by  inability  to  write 
(agraphia)  independently  of  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand.  But  it 
excludes  speech  imperfection  s,  (a)  where 
there  is  complete  mental  incapacity 
or  loss  of  intellectual  power,  so  that 
while  the  speech  organs  are  perfect, 
and  their  centres  may  oe  intact,  no  ideas 
are  originated  in  the  mind,  as  in  idiots ; 

(b)  where  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  lips  or  palate  ensts,  tnus  render- 
ing the  mechanical  act  of  articulation 
difficult  or  impossible;  the  power  of 
thought  and  also  of  expression,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  ability  to  write  sensibly, 
being  in  tnese  cases  perfectly  natural,  e.g., 
in  certain  hemiplegic  cases,  in  general 
paralysis,  some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy, 
chorea,  &o.  In  aphasia,  though  the 
mental  condition  is  more  or  less  impaired, 
it  is  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  ideas,  but  the  patient 
cannot  recollect  words  or  their  meanings 
and  thus  is  unable  to  express  his  thoughts; 
he  has  lost  the  power  of  co-ordinating  and 
arranging  words  in  a  proper  manner  for 
the  purposes  of  articulate  or  written  lan- 
guBtte,  In  all  forms  of  aphasia,  phonation, 
or  the  power  of  producing  vocal  sounds,  is 
retainea  more  or  less,  and  is  used  in  place 
of  articulate  speech.  Aphasia  is  usually 
associated  with  right  hemiplegia  due  to 
lesion  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  right- 
handed  persons,  but  in  those  who  are 
left-handed,  even  though  the  right  hand 
be  used  in  writing,  the  lesion,  to  induce 
aphasia,  must  be  in  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. The  hemiplegia  is  frequently 
caused  by  embolism  of  some  part  of  the 
middle  cerebral  artery,  but  it  and  the 
accompanying  aphasia  may  also  depend 
upon  hsBmorrhage,  softening,  cerebral 
tomour  and  other  lesions.  The  disorders 
met  with  in  most  cases  of  aphasia  maj  be 
referred  to  some  lesion  affecting  specially 
the  posterior  third  of  the  third  frontal  (or 
Broca's)  convolution,  the  island  of  Beil, 
and  the  subjacent   part  of  the  corpus 


striatum  on  the  left  side.  When  both 
sides  are  involved,  that  is  to  say,  when 
a  lesion  affects  Broca's  convolutions  in 
both  hemispheres,  paralysis  of  articulation 
may  be  observed  together  with  the  aphasia. 
Speech  processes  in  the  cerebral  cortex 
are  sensory  and  motor;  by  the  former 
language  is  received,  and  by  the  latter  it 
is  uttered.  Since  similar  structures  exist 
in  each  hemisphere,  if  those  on  the  left 
side  are  destroyed,  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  right  hemisphere  may  take  on  the 
lost  function,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
loss  may  pass  away.  The  right  hemi- 
sphere, moreover,  probably  takes  some 
part  in  speech  processes,  and  the  part  it 
tnkes  varies  in  different  persons,  and  at 
different  periods  of  life.  IjOss  of  speech 
from  lesion  in  the  left  hemisphere  is,  as  a 
rule,  quickly  recovered  from  in  children 
by  the  compensatory  use  of  the  right 
hemisphere;  a  similar  recovery  takes 
place  m  some  adults  more  readily  than  in 
others,  but  in  some  it  does  not  occur  at 
all.  The  co-operation  of  the  intact  hemi- 
sphere in  assuming  the  functions  either 
partially  or  wholly  in  abeyance  through 
the  lesion  in  its  fellow,  probably  occurs 
also  when  the  damage  is  partial.  Hence, 
we  cannot  be  sure  to  what  extent  tiiie 
speech  processes  that  return  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  left  hemisphere  or  to  both. 
The  sensory  relations  of  speech  are  with 
hearing  (see  Word-deafness)  and  si^ht 
{aee  Word-blindness),  and  also  in  blind 
persons  with  touch.  A  form  of  aphasia 
called  functional  may  be  the  result  of 
fright,  or  emotion,  or  of  general  disease, 
e.g.,  right-sided  convulsions,  migraine, 
typhoid  fever,  peripheral  injury,  &c 
(Growers,  F.  Boberts,  <&c.)  Some  authors 
include  under  the  head  of  aphasia,  defect 
or  loss  of  speech  from  whatever  cause. 
(Fr.  aphasie ;  Grer.  Sprachlosigheit.)  (See 
Post- Apoplectic  Insajoty.) 

AVBA8ZA  JkMKMmmoVlCIL  {a^aaria ; 
dfunjfiwia,  1  am  unmindful  of) ;  AFBA- 
8Z A  ASnrBSZCA  {a<liaarla ;  dfjunj<ria,  for- 
getfulness) ;  AVBA8ZA  AimrBSTZCA 

{d(b€uria;  dfivi^o-ta).  Terms  denoting 
apnasia  in  which  neither  spoken  nor 
written  words  can  be  remembered.  The 
idea  is  present  but  does  not  suggest  the 
proper  symbol,  hence  no  word,  or  in 
its  place  an  incorrect  expression,  is  em- 
ployed. The  appropriate  word  to  express 
an  idea  cannot  be  recalled  when  required, 
though  it  is  readily  pronounced  when 
heard. 


(d^xuria ;  a, 
neg. ;  vtvpov,  a  nerve) ;  AVBASZA  AS- 
80CZAT0BZA  (dtbaiiTia ;  aasocio^  I  asso- 
ciate). Terms  usea  as  synonyms  of  Atac- 
tic or  Ataxic  Aphasia. 
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(d<l>€uria ;  a, 
neg. ;  rd^is,  order);    AVBASZA  ATA- 

ZZO  {dtfyaala ;  a,  rajtr.)  A  term  ori- 
ginally employed  hj  Sanders  to  denote 
the  apbaaia  following  destruction  of 
tlie  motor  speech  region.  If ,  the 
loss  is  old  or  partial,  words  are  often 
wrongly  formed,  hence  the  term.  As 
Gowers,  however,  points  out,  this  as  a 
distinctive  term  is  inexact,  since  a  very 
similar  disorder  of  words  may  arise  from 
pure  word-deafness.  Power  and  Sedgwick 
define  atactic  aphasia  in  these  terms : 
The  condition  of  aphasia  in  which  a  word, 
though  still  retained  as  a  sensory  image, 
and  as  a  symbol  of  thought,  can  no  longer 
be  enunciated  as  a  motor  combination  of 
articulate  sounds,  though  the  sounds 
themselves  may  continue  to  be  correctly 
formed  when  occurring  in  some  other 
word.    {See  Motor  Apeasia.) 

AVB JLSZA,  rUirCTZOWA&  (d,  <^(a ; 
ftmgor,  I  perform).  A  form  of  aphasia 
which  may  occur  in  hysterical  persons  as 
a  result  of  great  emotion,  or  of  severe 
febrile  or  other  diseases,  or  as  a  congenital 
condition.  It  is  not  associated  with 
hemiplegia,  does  not  appear  to  be  accom- 
panied by  manifest  cortical  lesion,  and  is 
readily  recovered  from. 

AVBABZA,  &BTBO&OOZCA&  {d<l>a' 
aia ;  XiJ^,  a  forgetting ;  XcJyof,  a  word). 
A  synonym  of  Aphasia  Amnesica. 

AVBA8ZA,  MOTO&  {a<fiatTui ;  moveo, 
I  move).  A  term  originallv  used  by 
Wernicke  to  denote  the  speecn  symptoms 
following  destruction  of  the  motor  speech 
region.  The  patient  is  at  first  speecnless, 
and  even  expressions  by  signs  may  be 
impaired.  Before  long,  expression  by 
gestures  becomes  accurate,  and  the  patient 
regains  the  power  of  uttering  a  few  simple 
words,  and  often  other  words  are  at  times 
uttered  under  the  influence  of  some  emo- 
tion, or  some  word  may  be  repeated  on 
every  attempt  to  speak.  The  patient  is 
able  to  understand  whatever  is  said  to 
him,  but  cannot  repeat  it,  he  cannot  read 
aloud,  and  is  generally  unable  to  under- 
stand seen  words  (alexia),  he  cannot 
write  even  if  his  hand  is  unaJQTected  (agra- 
phia). Processes  of  thought  are  little 
mterfered  with,  and  the  patient  is  cog- 
nisant of  his  errors  in  utterance.  Becovery 
proceeds  by  the  re-education  of  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere.  The  loss  of  speech  is 
due  to  the  lesion,  the  erroneous  utterance 
of  words  to  the  imperfect  action  of  the 
opposite  speech  centres  only  wi.en  the 
lesion  is  complete,  or  of  both  when  incom- 
plete. The  powers  of  expression  may  be : 
(a)  by  gesture,  at  first  impaired  but  soon 
afterwards  regained;  (6)  some  general 
propositional  utterance  which  may  be  at 


first  used  wrongly;  (c)  some  special  "re- 
curring utterances  '*  (Hughlings  Jackson); 
(d)  combinations  of  words  expressive  <^ 
strouff  emotion  —  ^  dead  propositioos  " 
(Hughlings  Jackson) ;  (e)  woras  as  the 
vehicles  for  tone  in  singing.     (Growers.) 

AyBASZAfSaVSORT  {odKuria;  sensttf, 
sensible).  A  synonym  of  Word-deafnees, 
a  series  of  phenomena  due  to  lesion  of  the 
first  temporal  convolution.    {See  Wobd- 

DEAFNSSS.) 

AWM^l^XXA.  (d</>Aica>;  I  draw  away). 
Term  for  absence  of  mind,  reverie.  (Grer. 
Zeratreutheit) 

AVBBZiXZA  ZBTBBTA  (d^Axw; 
intentvs,  intense).  Abstraction  of  the 
mind  in  which  the  attention  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  will  is  riveted  -  to  some 
special  subject,  with  consentient  tension 
of  the  general  expression. 

AVBBUUA  OTZO8A(d<^«c(0;  oH09U8^ 
unoccupied).  The  condition  known  as 
'*  brown-study,"  in  which  the  attention 
is  voluntarily  obedient  to  the  imagination; 
the  muscles  are  quiescent. 

AFBBZiXZA  80C0B8  (d<^ico>;  SOCOrs, 

narrow-minded,  thoughtless).  Absence  of 
mind  in  which  the  attention  wanders,  and 
does  not  readily  yield  obedience  to  the 
will. 

AVBBMZA  (d,neg.;  (/>i7/ii,  I  speak.)  A 
term  ori^nally  employed  by  Broca  for 
the  condition  at  present  known  as  apha- 
sia. By  some  authors  it  is  still  used 
synonvmously  with  it  in  its  widest  sense; 
by  others,  and  especially  Bastian,  it  is 
restricted  to  those  cases  in  whidi  the 
patient  is  completely  speechless  even 
after  having  regained  the  use  of  every 
other  faculty  which  has  any  relation 
to  speech.  He  is  able  to  write  and  retains 
all  his  mental  faculties,  while  there  is  no 
paralysis  of  the  articulator^  muscles,  for 
these  can  be  used  perfectly  for  all  other 
movements.  Aphemia  has  been  observed 
after  epileptic  or  apoplectic  fits.  (Pr. 
apliemie,) 

AFBZZiABTBBOFZA  {a,  neg.  ;  ^iXor- 
Bpamia^  love  of  mankind).  An  old  term 
used  by  Wedelius  for  the  first  symptoms 
of  melancholia,  consisting  in  a  shunning 
of  society  and  amusements.  (Fr.  otp^iZan- 
thropie ;  Ger.  Menachensclieu,) 

AVBOBZA  and  AVKOBT  (a,  neg.; 
0a>v^,  the  voice).  A  term  for  inability  to 
speak,  loss  of  voice  or  the  power  of  pho- 
nation  due  to  paralysis  or  imperfect 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords,  and 
may  be  of  functional  or  organic  origin. 
Also  a  synonym  of  Catalepsy.  (Fr.  a^ho- 
nie;  Ger.  SUmmlosigkeit^ 

AVBOBZA,  BTSTXBZCAZi  (a ;  <^y4  ;. 
voTcpa,  the  womb).  Loss  of  phonation  with- 
out any  notable  central  or  local  lesion  in 


Aphonia 
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Appetence 


the  larynx, occarring  in  hysterical  persons. 
The  patient  always  speaks  in  a  whisper ; 
sometimes  this  is  merely  voluntary,  as 
when  general  hypersBsthesia  exists,  and 
the^  sound  of  the  voice  distresses  the 
patient,  who  habitually  whispers  though 
]ierfectly  able  to  phonate ;  more  generafly 
actoal  mability  to  utter  vocal  sounds 
exists,  when  laryn^oscopic  examination 
reveals  non-approximation  of  the  vocal 
cords  during  attempted  phouation.  The 
glottis  can  usually  be  closed  for  coughing, 
and  in  some  cases  patients  can  sing  well 
and  speak  in  a  loud  voice  during  sleep, 
although  ordinary  voluntary  speech  is 
whispered.  Strong  faradaism  or  emotion 
may  produce  a  scream,  or  may  effectually 
restore  phonation.  Hysterical  aphonia 
may  come  on  spontaneously,  but  is  fre- 
quently excited  by  emotion  or  laryngeal 
catarrh.  Its  duration  is  variable  and 
prone  to  relapse.  In  rare  cases  the 
tongue  shares  tne  laryngeal  inaction,  and 
loes  of  articulation  is  added  to  that  of 
phonation.    {See  art.  Hysteria.) 

AJPBOVZA  SUBSOSUM  (a ;  (jxoini ; 
9urdu8,  deaQ.  The  dumbness  of  a  deaf 
mute.     {See  DsAP-MirriSM.) 

AVBORZA  ZMVBKCZTA  {d(f)opLa, 
from  a,  neg. ;  Aop4oi>  for  (f>€pm,  I  bear ;  im, 
neg. ;  percUo,  I  excite  thoroughly).  Bar- 
renness produced  by  personal  aversion,  or 
want  of  appetency. 

JLWKWLMMOITB  {dSpaivoa,  I  am  de- 
ranged).   Insane,  having  lost  reason. 

AVMmASZA  (d  neg. ;  <f>pdCoi>y  1  speak). 
Broca's  term  for  Aphasia.     (Fr.  aphrasie.) 

AFSmjLSZA  FA&AWOZCA(a;  (ppdCca; 

frapoMoia,  folly).  Aterm  applied  to  lunatics, 
who,  after  remaining  persistently  dumb 
for  a  long  period,  suddenly  begin  to 
speak. 

ATCOtavzA  (d  neg. ;  6p7v>  the  mind). 
Moral  and  intellectual  ooliteration.  A 
synonym  of  Dementia.    (Guislain.) 

AVSmOBZSZ A  ('A^podin;,  Yenus^.  A 
term  for  the  morbid  intemperate  desire  of 
Tonery. 

A»B&0»Z8ZA  FBBBWZTZCA 

(oKftpobia-iog ;  (tipfpf,  the  mind).  A  term  for 
insanity  due  to  sexual  causes  or  to  love. 

AVBBOSm  (^d(f>po<jvvTi,  foUy).  Aji 
old  term  for  the  state  now  termed  amentia 
or  idiocy ;  also  used  to  denote  folly  or 
delirium.    (Fr.  Aphrosyne;  Chr.  Wahn- 

AyBTBBBBZA    or    AVBTBBBXZS 

(a^eyKTiw,  1  am  speechless).  Loss  of  the 
facul^  of  speech  from  central  nervous 
disturbance. 

AyBTBOVaZA(d,ne^. ;  </>^oyyo(,aclear 
sound).  A  reflex  aphasia,  occurring  but 
rarely,  in  which  at  every  attempt  to  speak 
spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 


hypoglossal  nerve  ensues,  thus  rendering 
speaking  impossible.    {See  Hysteria.) 

AVZJB8TZA  (oTrXi/oTia, insatiate  desire). 
An  old  term  used  by  Galen  for  morbid 
insatiability  or  greediness. 

AVOCABTBBBSZS  {aTroKapTtprjais, 
want  of  fortitude;  from  dnoKofrrfpia,  I 
sink  under  difficulties).  S uicide  by  hunger 
or  starvation. 

AVOCZJBZSZS  (dwoKktUi,  I  shut  out). 
An  absence  of  desire  for,  or  a  disgust  for 
food. 

AVOOBU8Z8        or        AVOOBUSTZA 

(dfroyruofuu,  I  taste).  An  old  term  for  loss 
or  disorder  of  taste.    (Fr.  apogeusie,) 

AVOMATBBBKA  {dTTOfiaarffxa,  from 
airofjLovBdyoi,  I  forget).    Loss  of  memory. 

AFOFZiBXZA  CATAZiBFTZOA 
{dvorr\r}(ia,  from  aTro,  v\rj<r<rci,  I  cripple  by 
a  stroke;  KaTdXrjyfns,  a  grasping,  catalepsy). 
A  synonym  of  Catalepsy. 

AFOFZAXT  and  ZWSABZTT.      {See 

Post-apoplectic  Insanity,  Patholoot,  and 
Testamentary  Capacity.) 

AVOPBZBZS  (dnoirviym,  I  strangle).  A 
term  used  by  Moschion  ("  De  Morb.  Mul." 
c.  127)  with  the  epithet  rijg  p.rjfrpas,  for 
globus  hystericus. 

AVOSZTZA  (otto, from  ;  <rtror,food).  An 
old  term  used  by  Gralen  for  loathing  of 
food,  due  t«  mental  causes.  (Fr.  apositie ; 
Grer.  Widenioillen  filr  Speisen), 

APPBBCBFTZOB      or       AVBBOBF- 

TZOB  {ad,  to ;  jpercipio,  1  perceive).  An 
effort  of  the  mind  by  which  it  considers 
itself  as  the  subject  which  perceives  or 
feels  any  impression.  The  term  is  used 
to  designate  perception  conjoined  with 
distinct  consciousness  or  reflection;  per- 
ception being  the  internal  condition  of 
the  mind  representing  external  things 
while  apperception  is  the  reflexive  know- 
ledge of  this  internal  state  (Leibnitz). 
Our  various  representations,  the  inten- 
tions or  different  impressions  made  upon 
our  sensibility,  would  not  exist  for  us 
without  another  element  which  gives  them 
unity  and  makes  them  an  object  of  under- 
standing. This  element,  which  we  express 
by  the  term  "I  think,"  is  apperception 
(Kant).  Empirical  apperception  is  the 
faculty  exerted  on  the  impressions  received 
by  the  sensory  nerves ;  pure  apperception, 
when  directea  to  the  processes  of  thought 
without  external  excitation.  Immediate 
internal  apperception  is  Maine  do  Beron's 
term  for  conscience  (Fr.  apperception; 
Ger.  Anachauungy  Auffaaeung.) 

AVFBTBBCB         or       AVPBTBBCnr 

(appeiOf  1  desire).    An  instinctive  desire 

leading  to  the  fulfilment  or  gratification 

I  of  a  natural  function.    The  natural  desire 

!  of  organised  beings  to  obtain  sustenance. 

I  (Fr.  appetence ;  Ger.  Naturtrieb.) 


Appetite 
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BBFRAVBB  (a^ppeto ; 
depravoy  I  vitiate).  A  synonym  of  ±*ica. 
(Pr.  appetit  deprave,) 

iLFFBTZTB,  ZXTSATZAB&B  (appeto  ; 
in,  neg.  satis,  enough).  Another  term  for 
Bulimia. 

AVFBTZTB,  MO&BZB  {appeto ;  mor- 
bus, a  disease).  Any  deviation  from  the 
natural  appetite  caused  by  a  diseased  or 
perverted  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
or  of  the  digestive  organs.  {See  Bulimia, 
BupEiNA,  Ctnorexia,  Fica,  Slc) 

AVP&BBairszo  (apprehendo,  I  take 
hold).  A  term  used  oy  P.  Zacchias 
(**  QasBst.  Medico-leg."  iL  i  q.  15,  n.  9,  10) 
for  Catalepsy. 

AFVBBVTZCB8.— In  the  event  of 
either  party  to  a  contract  of  apprentice- 
ship becoming  incapacitated  by  insanity 
from  performing  his  duties  under  the 
articles,  it  seems  that  the  Court  would, 
on  the  analogy  of  the  relief  which  it  gives 
in  cases  of  partnership  (g.i?.),  dissolve  the 
relationship:  cf.  Pope,  "Lunacy, "p.  341. 
In  one  case  (Exparie  Turner,  10  L. «!.  N.  S. 
Q.  B.  356),  in  which  a  solicitor  to  whom  a 
derk  had  been  articled,  became  insane  dur- 
ing the  clerkship,  the  Court  discharged  the 
articles  without  any  assignment,  and 
allowed  the  clerk  to  enter  into  fresh 
articles  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  of 
service.  The  interval  between  the  incapa- 
city of  the  master  and  the  completion  of 
tlie  new  contract  was  not,  however,  allowed 
to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  requisite 
period  of  service. 

It  seems  that  justices  may  discharge  a 
parish  apprentice  who  becomes  insane, ''  it 
oeing  ham  the  master  should  keep  one 
who  could  do  him  no  service,  and  the 
parish  in  the  meantime  go  free :"  i  Skin. 
114.  A.  Wood  Renton. 

APRAJLZA  (a,  neg. ;  npa(is,  a  doing). 
A  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
things,  the  mistaking  of  objects. 

AVS08BXZA  (d,  neg. ;  irpoaix^tVt  to 
adhere  to).  Inability  to  fix  the  attention 
upon  a  subject,  due  to  overstudy.  Also 
more  recently  applied  to  the  incapacity  of 
paying  attention,  accompanying  chronic 
nasal  obstruction. 

Aysa&APBSSZA  (d,  neg. ;  y^Xa^da>, 
I  handle  or  feel).  Loss  or  diminution  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  and  of  the  painful 
sensations  produced  by  bumin^^,  with  re- 
tention of  sensations  of  pinching,  prick- 
ing and  cutting.    (iS'ee  Hysteria.) 

AV8ZTHUSZA  (d,  neg. ;  j^tBvplCa,  I 
whisper).  Incapability  of  whispering.  A 
term  suggested  by  Cohen.  The  pauent, 
who  is  usually  hysterical,  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  faintest  audible  sound.  It  is 
generally  accompanied  by  double  func- 
tional paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  but 


there  is  no  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  lipe, 
or  expiratory  muscles.    (See  Hysteria.) 
A&ACBVOZB  0T8TS.    (iS'ee  Pacht- 

HBMINGITIS.) 

A&BZTSATOS  {Insane).— It  is  laid 
down  by  several  old  authorities,*  that  an 
idiot  or  a  lunatic  cannot  be  an  arbi- 
trator. Then  the  opinion  was  expretaed 
that  disability  of  auv  kind  in  the  person 
chosen,  known  to  both  parties  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment  is  no  ground  for  set- 
ting aside  an  awara,  for  the  parties  chose 
their  own  tribunal,  and  aereed  to  abide  by 
its  decision :  cf,  Russell's  "  Power  and 
Duty  of  an  Arbitrator,"  p.  115,  Redman's 
"  Law  of  Arbitrations,"  2nd  edit,  p.  89. 
Huntig  V.  Railing,  8  Dowl.  879.  Juhton 
V.  Poynier,  3  DowL  201.  A  lunatic  will 
now  perhaps  be  incapable  of  acting  (under 
the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  sec.  5  ^))* 

A.  Wood  Renton. 


or 
csROZiB  ZiATa&A&&    {See  Htste&ia, 
Hysterg-epilepsy,  &C.) 

JLSZTBMOBCAirzA  {dpiBfUf,  a  num- 
ber;  fjLovia,  madness).  A  morbid  desire 
for  counting  or  making  calculations.  (Fr. 
aritkmonianie.) 

JLRMMPTlo  (arripioy  1  seize).  A  term 
for  any  form  of  insanity. 

ASTBS  AZiaZ  A  BT8  TSRZO  A 
{Sp3povy  a  Joint ;  SKyos,  pain  ;  vorcpo,  the 
womb).  Hysterical  joint-pain.  Pain  in 
a  joint  generally  accomoanied  with  cutane- 
ous hypersesthesia  ana  sometimes  swell- 
ing, occurring  in  hysterical  subjects. 

ARTBSZTZO  ZXTSAWZTT  {dpBphfis, 
gout  or  rheumatism;  m,  neg.;  sanus, 
sound).  A  name  given  to  certain  cases  of 
iosanity  in  which  rheumatism  or  gont 
is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mental 
disturbance.    {See  Gout  and  Insanitt.) 

ARTB&OFATBZA  BT8TSBZOA 

{SSipBpov,  a  joint;  ird^or,  an  affection; 
varfpa,  the  womb).  Painfulness  of  a  joint 
without  apparent  organic  change  occur- 
ring in  hysterical  persons. 

A8APBZA  {daculteta,  from  d,  neg.  and 
<rcul>rjs,  clear).  An  old  term  for  indistinct- 
ness of  voice,  whether  due  to  defect  of 
speech  or  nervous  disease ;  also  mutter- 
ing, or  a  state  of  partial  deUrium.  (Fr. 
asaphie;  Ger.  Uncbutlichkeit.) 

A8BMASZA  (d,  neg. ;  OTjfiaam,  I  show 
by  a  sign).  A  term  proposed  bv  Dr. 
Hamilton  as  a  substitute  for  apnaeia, 
which  he  objects  to  as  too  limited  in  mean- 
ing, and  as  confining  the  view  to  speech 
defects,  to  the  exclusion  of  loss  of  power  g^ 
gesticulation  (amimia)  of  singing,  of  read- 
ing (alexia),  and  of  writing  (agraphia), 
which  are  frequently  associated  with 
aphasia. 

•Cr.  Com  Dig.  Art.  C 


Asemia 
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Asthma 


(a,  neg. ;  aijfia^  a  sI^d).  A 
term  snggeBted  by  Steinthal  to  lodicate 
I088  of  toe  power  of  forming  or  of  under- 
standing any  sign  or  sjmTOl  of  thought 
whether  spoken,  written,  or  acted. 

ASSKZA  aSAFBZCA  (a;  (rrjfia; 
ypacl>UoSf  belonging  to  writing).  Loss  of 
tne  power  of  forming  or  of  understanding 
writing.    {See  Agbaphu.) 

ASBKZA  KZMZCA  (a;  a^fxa  ;  uifUKds, 
from  fuftot,  a  buffoon  or  mimic).  Loss  of 
the  power  of  forming  or  of  understanding 
thought  expressed  bj  gestures. 

ASBKIA  VBKBA&Z8  (a;  crrjfia ;  ver- 

haliSf  pertaining  to  words).  Loss  of  the 
power  of  speaking  or  of  understanding 
speech.    (/S'ee'ApHASU.) 

ASSOCIATION  {asaociatio  ;  from  ad, 
to ;  and  socius,  a  companion) .  As  a  special 
term,  commonly  employed  in  mental 
philosophy  and  psychology  to  denote  the 
connection  eiistmg  in  the  mind  between 
impressions  which  have  prerionsly  co- 
existed, or  which  are  similar.  Any  idea 
tends  to  bring  into  the  mind  its  associated 
ideas,  in  accordance  with  the  two  great 
laws  of  association,  the  law  of  contiguity 
and  the  law  of  similarity. 

ASSOCIATION,  mEDICO-PSTCBO- 

&OaiCA&.   (iS'ee  MSDIOO-PSTCHOLOOICAL.) 

ASTBaWIA    BBaZiVTITIOBIS 

(dflr^cvcio,  from  d,  neg. ;  a-Btvot,  strength  ; 
degluiio^I  swallow).  Difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing due  to  incomplete  paralysis  of  the 
fharynx  or  cBsopnagus.  (See  Genebal 
^ASALTSIB.) 

ASTBXA  and  IWSAiriTT. — Some 
forms  of  asthma  are  of  neurotic  origin,  and 
there  are  connecting  links  between  some 
forms  of  hypochondriasis  and  asthma.  We 
have  seen  many  cases,  in  young  women 
especially,  with  difficulty  of  1)reathing  at 
xecurring  periods,  associated  with  a  feel- 
ing of  strangulation  and  obstruction  at 
the  throat.  These  cases  being  but  exag- 
gerations of  the  globus  hystericus.  The 
exagseration  majr  go  any  length,  so  that 
the  leeling  may  in  the  end  be  provided 
with  an  insane  interpretation.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  aspect  is  that  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  spasmodic  asthma. 
We  have  known  complaints  of  real  ob- 
atmction,  with  fancies  that  some  one  or 
other  was  causing  the  distress  by  their 
machinations;  that,  in  fact,  the  patient 
was  being  acted  upon  or  influenced  by 
others. 

lliere  are  other  considerations  which 
need  to  be  made  in  relationship  to  asthma 
and  its  neurotic  relations. 

Some  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma  occur 
in  highly  neurotic  families,  or  in  persons 
who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  have 
become  nervously  unstable. 


in  many  respects  differs 
from  other  forms  of  asthma,  but  when 
studied  from  the  neurotic  standpoint,  it 
is  seen  to  be  not  far  distant.  First,  in 
our  experience,  h&^  asthma  is  common  in 
members  of  neurotic  families ;  it  occurs  in 
persons  who,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
are  nervously  unstable.  Thus,  we  have 
met  with  it  as  a  sign  of  increasing  senile 
nervous  weakness,  and  also  in  persons 
who  from  time  to  time  have  suffered  from 
other  forms  of  nervous  instability. 

Again,  we  have  known  it  alternate  with 
other  forms  of  neurosis.  We  have  seen 
a  patient  who  was  a  martyr  to  hay 
astnma  pass  through  Spring  with  physi- 
cal comfort  while  she  was  mentally  de- 
pressed. 

We  have  known  a  man  who  had  suf- 
fered regularly  eveij  year  from  hay  asthma 
to  be  free  from  this  complaint  as  soon  as 
the  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  appeared. 

Hay  asthma,  then,  is  common  among 
the  nenrotic.  It  may  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  persons  who  have  Income  nervously 
weak,  and  it  may  alternate  with  other 
neuroses. 

Spasmodic  asthma  in  the  same  way 
may  occur  in  insane  persons.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  families  where  other  neu- 
roses have  occurred,  and  it  may  alternate 
with  other  neuroses.  The  last  cases  are 
the  most  interesting.  A  patient  who  has 
been  completely  invalided  in  consequence 
of  spasmodic  asthma  suddenly  loses  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  insane.  The  insanity  may 
be  of  the  maniacal  type,  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  delnsions,  or  it  may  be  melan- 
cholic. The  period  of  trne  insanity  is 
variable,  but  almost  always  passes  off  as 
suddenly  as  it  came  on,  leavingthe  patient 
again  a  prey  to  the  asthma.  These  alter- 
nations may  recur,  but  in  our  experience 
it  is  not  common  for  many  recurrences  to 
occur.  The  asthma  seems  to  be  unaffected 
by  the  insanity,  and  the  insanity  by  the 
asthma.  They  each  run  independent 
courses. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  not  only  asthma, 
but  other  disorders  which  may  have  a 
gouty  origin,  may  alternate  in  the  same 
way.    (See  Alternation  op  Neueoses.) 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that,  besides 
asthma  being  relieved  by  nervous  storms, 
chronic  bronchitis  may  also  disappear  in 
the  same  way.  We  have  met  with  several 
elderly  women  who,  having  been  subject 
to  winter  cough  for  years,  when  they  be- 
came insane  —  generally  melancholic — 
ceased  to  be  troubled  by  the  cough. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  looked  upon  as 
only  another  example  of  the  cases  in  which 
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pb^sical  signs  are  masked  by  the  insensi- 
oilitj  which  may  arise  in  insanity. 

Geo.  H.  Savage. 

A8TXUM  (d,  neff. ;  avXda,  I  pilll^). 
Place  safe  from  yiolence  or  pillage.  The 
ancients  set  apart  certain  places  of 
refnge  where  the  vilest  criminals  were 
protected,  and  the  name,  later  on,  got  to 
be  applied  speciaJly  to  an  institution 
which  affordea  a  place  of  refuge  or  safety 
for  the  infirm  or  unsound  of  mind.  (Fr. 
aaile  cTdlienes  ;  Ger.  Irrenofnetalt,) 

JUilXUK — BAS,  (£fe6art.BjBMAT0MA 
AUBIS.) 

ASTZiUMSd— OOirSTSVCTIOW.— ^It 

is  only  possible  within  the  narrow  limite 
imposed  by  the  design  of  this  work,  to 
briefly  indicate  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  construction,  and  to  refer  to 
existing  authorities  for  fuller  information. 
I.  Tbe  ftmrtamental  idea  in  the  con- 
struction of  modem  asylums  is  the  true 
welfare— the  cure  of  the  patiente.  No 
doubt  considerations  of  safety  must  mould 
the  architectural  plan  to  a  great  extent, 
but  the  dominant  conception  emphasises 
the  hospital  and  sinks  uie  prison.  It  is 
now  fully  recognised  that  mental  impres- 
sions caused  by  surroundings  are  most 
efficacious  for  good  or  evil  m  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
necessary  for  the  asylum  physician  te  pro- 
vide a  home-like,  bright  and  interesting 
environment,  if  not  for  the  cure,  at  least 
for  the  amelioration  of  his  patiente.  It 
is  also  characteristic  of  the  newer  asylums 
that  a  variety  of  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided. Distinctive  classification  is  carried 
so  far  that  separate  blocks  or  buildings 
are  specially  designed  for  the  kind  of 
patiente  they  are  to  receive.  Thns,  the 
separate  houses  found  so  useful  and  ap- 
propriate in  dealing  with  orderly  patients 
of  the  higher  class  may  present  features 
of  domestic  architecture  in  conformity 
with  their  situation ;  while  pavilions  for 
the  reception  of  acute  and  difficult  cases 
will  be  found  specially  planned  for  ob- 
servation, safety  and  active  medical  treat- 
ment. These  two  classes  represent  the 
extremes  of  lunacy  from  this  point  of  view 
^— on  the  one  hand,  those  for  whom  a  home 
is  sufficient ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
requiring  the  whole  apparatus  of  hospital 
treatment.  Between  these  extremes  is 
the  vast  proportion  of  the  insane  as  found 
in  asylums;  and  the  buildings  req^uired 
for  their  accommodation  may  consist  of 
the  simple  structure  of  large  halls  suf- 
ficing for  the  inmates  of  the  wards  for 
workers ;  or  of  the  smaller,  separate  day- 
rooms,  and  rows  of  single  rooms  reouired 
for  noisy  and  excited  patients.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  contentment  and 


comfort  are  fostered  where  a  patient  oan 
be  changed  from  one  kind  of  ward  to 
another,  or  from  one  set  of  surroundings 
te  another ;  and  it  certainly  tends  to  pro- 
mote cure  when  different  pnases  of  mental 
disorders  can  be  treated  in  this  way. 

Such  an  ''adaptation  of  the  various 
parte  of  the  house  to  the  varied  needs  and 
mentel  stetes  of  ite  inhabitente"  (Clou- 
ston)  is  characteristic  of  the  best  modem 
asylums ;  but  the  general  arrang^emente 
should  not  depart  from  the  principles  of 
domestic  architecture  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  demanded  by  the  necessitir  for 
appropriate  treatment.  Institutional  fea- 
tures should  be  minimised,  even  where  it 
is  necessary  to  retein  essential  asylum 
arrangemento  for  the  worst  class  of 
patiente.  Moreover,  such  essential  ar- 
rangemente  should  only  be  used  for  those 
actiDUEklly  requiring  them. 

The  more  complicated  structure  of 
modem  asylums,  with  their  ample  fur- 
nishings and  air  of  cheerful  medom, 
means  an  entire  change  in  methods  of 
treatment.  Skilled  attendante  and  nurses 
take  the  place  of  warders  whose  power 
lay  in  their  keys;  there  is  as  little  as 
possible  to  remind  the  insane  that  they 
are  sojourners  in  a  strange  dwelling. 

It  IS  still  necessary  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  good  workmanship  and 
good  material  applied  to  sound  construc- 
tive design;  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
suiteble  provision  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  staff. 

In  fine,  if  the  plan  of  an  asylum  is  in 
accordance  with  the  resulte  of  the  best 
and  latest  medical  experience,  it  will  be 
a  true  hospital  for  mind  and  body,  and  not 
a  bare  house  of  penal  detention. 

2.  Site. — ^In  selecting  a  site  for  an 
asylum,  an  elevated  yet  sheltered  posi- 
tion with  a  fall  to  the  soutii  should  be 
sought.  If  that  be  done,  the  eSeote  of  a 
clay  subsoil  will  be  minimised,  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  will  be  facilitated,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  asylum,  which  should 
be  towards  the  south-east,  will  be  easily 
arranged  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
position  should  be  in  proximity  to  a  large 
town  (not  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
distent),  in  order  that  there  may  be 
facility  of  access — for  patiente,  staff  and 
visitors,  as  well  as  for  supplies  of  stores, 
gas  and  water.  It  is  imperative  that  an 
ample  source  of  water  be  assured  before 
the  site  is  fixed — in  quantity,  forty  gallons 
a  day  for  each  person  resident,  calculated 
on  the  greatest  possible  numbers.  Privacy 
and  amenity  must  be  primary  considera- 
tions, and  the  extent  of  ground  desirable 
may  be  steted  at  not  less  than  one  acre 
to  four  patients. 
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3.  Mkn.— Aaanming  that  the  asjlum 
is  to  be  nsed  for  the  reception  of  acnte 
and  duroQio  pstiants,  ab  is  ^nerallj  the 
«SM  in  Ahis  ooontrj,  and  that  accommo- 
dstion  ba  uzhnndred  patients  be  ragarded 
as  the  inazimnm  nnmber  to  be  treated,  a 
combination  of  the  varioDB  b  jsteniB  of  con- 
stmotioii  will  afFord  the  best  results.  The 
imprew  left  b;  the  earliest  aB^lnma  (did' 
oaed  monasteries,  &c)  retnams  in  the 
corridor  or  ward  form.  Tn  seeking  to 
assimilato  Mjlnm  to  home-like  sarroand- 
inn  the  Aoum  form  was  evolved,  and  with 
stall  gieabir  sanitary  and  medical  exoeri- 
I  eaoe  the  bUxk  or  pavilion  form,  whiah 
idea  again  is  still  farther  developed  in  the 
cottage.  In  the  earlier  bocks  on  asylum 
cooBtmction  some  classification  of  the 
^neral  plans  was  attempted ;  bnt  varie- 
ties are  now  so  complicated  that  detailed 
description  is  neceesarj  to  make  each 
;  andarstood. 

At  first  the  corridor   form  reanlted  in 

;  ft  linear  stjle ,  and  modifications  or 

<  enlaisementa  led  to  the  M  style,  or 
,  the  qnadrangle,  [_].  Radiating  linear 
forms  from  an  administrative  centre  were 
tried,  ^He-  and  soon  abandoaed.  The 
corridor  form  is  still  in  use  where 
troublesome  cases  are  to  be  treated, 
and  if  combined  with  ample  day-rooras 
at  the  ends,  baj  windows  at  intervals, 
and  single  rooms  along  one  side  only, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  for  this 


Of  late  years  these  corridors,  instead  1 

lof  being  arranged  in  lin^  or  form,  | 

J  have  been  placed  in  eekdon.  The  highest  1 
derelopment  of  this  style  has  been  reached  , 
in  theBnffalo  State  Asylam  (U.S.A.),  the 

Csof  which  are  worthy  of  minute  study. 
leading  ideas  of  this  method  of  con- 
stmotion  are  to  obtain  the  fall  benefit  of 
the  mn  in  its  daily  course,  to  minimise  the 
.'danger  of  fire,  to  favonr  free  ventilation, 
/to  admit  of  easier  and  distinctive  olaasifica- 
1  tiun,  and  to  lessen  the  effect  of  noise  occur- 
.  ring  in  oertain  wards.  The  objections  to 
,  ibe  rear  wards  of  the  U  and  j  [plana  are 
manifestly  that  they  obtain  a  minimum 
at  ligh^  and  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  all 
ftpproaohing  the  institution — if  the  south 
front  is  reserved,  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
ezdnsive  nae  of  uie  patients. 

A  typical  asylam  of  recent  constraction 
|>resenting  the  best  features  of  the  j^  plan 
ia  the  Hull  Borongh  Asylnra.  There  the 
wardaarearrangadroandtheoatsidesofthe 
square  with  the  administrative  buildings 
forming  an  intervening  block  in  the  centre. 


I  [.  Thia  adds  to  the  former  objec- 
tions a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air;  and  the  contained  airing 
Marta  do  not  fulfil  the  primary  conditions 
of  cheerfnlnesa,  interest,  and  genera) 
imenity. 

The  pamlion  form 'has  been  proved  I 
by  experience  the  most  suitable  for  this 
country.  One  of  the  eariieat  was  the 
Surrey  Connty  Aayliim  at  Brookwood,  | 
and  the  same  architect,  after  further 
experience  in  Berkshire  and  the  East 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  is  now  completing 
the  ultimate  development  of  his  ideas  at 
Cane  Hill,  near  Croydon.  The  eehelon 
form  in  this  well-planned  important  insti- 
tution is  obtfuned  by  gronpmg  pavilions 
as  radii  round  a  semi-circular  corridor 
with  its  convexity  towards  the  south-east. 
These  i>avilions  are  of  the  most  diverse 
form  and  internal  conatruction,  alternately 
high  and  low,  long  and  short ;  and  are 
deai^ed  with  special  knowledge  of  the 
medical  requirements  in  regard  to  treat- 
ment. Every  style  of  ward  is  reuresentod 
in  dne  proportion  to  the  normal  classifi- 
cation of  patients — the  simplest  house- 
form  containing  one  vast  room  for  the 
chronic  general  cases  ;  the  corridor  form, 
with  day-room  at  each  end,  and  a  large 
number  of  single  rooms,  for  the  acute, 
and  specially  tronblesome;  and  the  more 
complicated  infirmary  for  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  feeble.  In  the  centre  of 
the  aemi-circnlor  apace  are  a  few  wards, 
and  the  adminiatrative  building* — from 
the  medical  officera'  apartments  in  front, 
ranging  to  the  chapel,  amusement-room, 
kitchen,  laundry,  and  stores,  to  the  work- 
shops  and  mortuary  behind. 

i^e  coUaiie  form  was  in  use  many  years 
ago  in  the  Devon  Connty  Asylum,  and  it 
has  been  developed  of  late  years  with 
marked  anccesa,  especially  at  Alt-Scher- 
bitz,  near  Leipzig.  That  institution  con- 
I  tfiata  of  Rome  thirty  separate  villas  or 
'  cottages,  scattered  over  an  estate  of  seven 
hundred  acres.  It  isawell-woodedand  un- 
dulating piece  of  ground  on  the  banks  of 
I  a  river.  But,  although  a  high  road  passes 
throngh  it,  so  well  are  the  arrangements 
made  and  so  happy  is  the  general  efiiect 
that  the  oasnal  passer-by  may  bo 
totally  unconscious  that  he  is  walking 
through  the  midst  of  an  asylum  for  six 
hundred  patients.  The  segregation  of 
the  noisy,  and  the  classification  of  the  pa- 
tients generally,  are  admirably  attained.* 
Gabersee,  near  Mnnioh,  is  also  a  recent 
asylam,  built  on  this  principle  and  well 

*  Tbt  wHIer  snJ  the  editor  wo  Rpwk  with  aon- 
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worthy  of  studj.    The  large  asylum  of 
Kankakee,  lUinois,  was  among  the  first 
to  show  the  plan  of  segregation,  and  has 
largely  influenced  subsequent  asylum  con- 
struction.   Objections  to    such    a   plan 
must  inevitably  occur,  the  detached  clocks 
may  seem  plifficult  to  supervise,  and  the  as- 
sociated amusements  in  winter  maybe  con- 
ducted under  disadvantages.    The  central 
kitchen  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
some  cottages,  and  dinners  sent  round  in 
a  van  may  not  be  palatable  in  mid-¥rinter.* 
A  plan  presenting  many  features  of  excel- 
lence has  been  recently  carried  out  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  State  Asylum,  where  the 
blocks  or  cottages  are  arranged  in  echelon, 
and  connected  by  covered  ways.    At  the 
new  French  asylum,  Yillejuif,  the  pavil- 
ions are  set  one  behind  another,  with  con- 
necting passages  open  to  the  elements; 
and  a  similar  |)lan  on  a  smaller  scale  has 
been  adopted  in  Basle,  but  without  any 
covered  ways.     The  extensive  asylum  at 
Pontiac  (U.S  A.)  shows  a  similar  design  ; 
and  the  Kew  Craig  Hoi^se  division  (for 
middle-class  patients)  of  the  Boyal  Edin- 
burgh Asylum,  is  being  erected  on  this 

plan.     The  central  block  '-I-'  for  acute 

and  troublesome  cases,  contains  the  ad- 
ministration buildings.  Succursal  to  it 
are  villas  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  the 
convalescent.  Some  of  these  are  connected 
by  corridors  of  glass  and  wood;  others 
are  entirely  separate.  At  the  Boval  Man- 
chester Asylum  (also  for  middle-class 
patients)  Mr.  Mould  has  carried  this  sepa- 
rate treatment  to  its  ultimate  logical  con- 
clusion. Houses  of  every  kind,  at  the 
most  various  distances,  are  used  as  ad- 
juncts to  the  central  hospital,  which  is  of 

the  old  rn  form.    The  admirable  design 

of  the  additions  to  Bamwood  House 
Asylum,  on  the  linear  principle,  with  the 
extreme  wings  curving  to  the  south,  shows 
adaptations  of  the  corridor  and  house 
forms,  insuring  amenity  for  the  quieter 
classes.    As  an  hospital  for  one  hundred 

acute  cases,  in  the  U  form,  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Montrose  Boyal  Asylum  will 
repay  study. 

It  is  not  possible  to  refer  here  in  de- 
tail to  the  great  asylums  at  Whittin^- 
ham  in  Lancashire,  and  Menston  in  York- 
shirCf  where  the  pavilion  plan  has  been 
adopted,  with  but  moderate  success.  Suf- 
ficient has  been  said  to  indicate  the  broad 

•  Dr.  Dewey  has  successfully  Introduced  food- 
cars  of  pilTanised  iron,  cloned  tlgrhtly,  and  sur- 
rounded with  an  air-chamber,  through  which  a 
stove  under  the  car  circulates  a  current  of  hot  air. 
—Ed. 


principles  on  which  architects  have  pro- 
ceeded. 

4.  VTater. — ^The  importance  of  an  ade- 
quate and  pure  supply  of  water  has  been 
already  referred  to.    Ample  storage  and 
constant  pressure  on  the  mains  are  points 
of  moment.    At  such  asylums  as  nave  in 
use  the  earth  closet  system — e.^.,  Prest- 
wich,  Manchester — which  requires  daQj 
and  scrupulous  care  and  attention,  the 
expense  of  the  water  system  is  greaUy 
reduced.    But  it  is  of  prime  importance 
that  the  hydrants  for  the  extinction  of 
fire  should  be  numerous  and  accessible. 
Modem  asylum  construction,  usually  limi- 
ted to  two    stories,    insures   altexnatiTe 
exits,  at  certain  intervals  fire-proof  parti- 
tions carried  throuffli  the  roof,  if  not  Bre- 
proof  flooring — wide  and  easy  fire-proof 
staircases  if  not  fire-proof  doors.    The  best 
protection  against  the  danger  of  fire  is 
a  well-organised  fire-brigade,  with  all  the 
modem  appliances  of  fire-engines  and  fire- 
alarms.    As  the  older  ideas  of  restraint 
have  been  replaced  by  educated  attend- 
ance, so  the  older  ideas  of  fire-proof  vault* 
ing  nave  given  place  to  constant  super- 
vision, and  skilled  methods  of  fii«-eztmc- 
tion. 

Baths  and  lavatories  are  now  generally 
to  be  found  in  all  the  wards  or  pavilions 
of  the  asylums  of  this  country.  On  the 
Continent,  general  batlirooms,  elaborately 
fitted  up,  are  more  common,  and  they  are 
often  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  wards 
for  excited  patients.  A  complete  set  of 
baths  for  medical  purposes  should  find  a 
place  in  every  asylum;  and  in  hospital 
wards  the  baths  should  be  portable. 

5.  Brains.— The  drainage  system  ought 
to  be  planned  and  constructed  under  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  a  sanitary 
engineer.  The  possibility  of  sewer-ffas 
entering  the  asylum  by  closets,  lavatories 
or  baths  ou^ht  to  be  guarded  against 
Where  soil  pipes  emerge  from  the  wards 
for  destructive  patients,  Uiere  should  be 
a  cage  to  retain  such  articles  as  may  be 
miscnievously  forced  down  the  drain. 

The  disposal  of  the  sewage  is  now  sene- 
rally  planned  for  irrigation  of  the  mrm 
lands  at  some  distance  from  the  asylum. 

The  proportion  of  baths,  lavatory  basins, 
and  water-closets  to  patients,  may  be 
stated  at  I  to  20,  i  to  10,  and  i  to  15 
respectivel)r. 

Every  pipe  should  be  visible  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  it  is  convenient  to 
have  complicated  ramifications  painted 
distinctive  colours. 

6.  Beating. — Modem  asylums  in  this 
country  are  generally  heated  with  hot- 
water  at  low  pressure,  in  addition  to 
open  fires.    But  steam  at  low  pressure 
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possesses  advantages,  when  the  buildings 
nave  not  been  sp^iall^  designed  for  the 
water  system.  Hot-air  is  now  ahnost 
entirely  abandoned,  and  the  open  fires  in 
use  in  most  asylmns  are  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient if  unaided.  Coils  are  not  so  likely 
to  insure  an  equable  distribution  of  heat 
as  a  continuous  pipe  round  the  skirting  of 
the  outer  wall. 

7.  lilffbttar. — ^By  day  and  by  night  the 
day-rooms  of  an  asylum  should  be  bright 
and  cbeerfuL  The  windows  must  occupy 
not  less  that  one-sixth  of  the  whole  wall 
space.  They  should  be  of  ample  size, 
carried  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  reaching 
within  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  sashes  are  now  generally  made  of 
wood,  with  panes  not  less  than  six  inches 
bj  twelye.  In  many  cases  they  are 
made  much  larger,  with  manifest  advan- 
taffes.  Usually,  the  sashes  open  at  top 
ana  bottom  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 
inches,  and  it  is  an  improyement  if  the 
check  is  made  by  means  of  a  lock  in  the 
window-frame.  In  special  wards,  the 
upper  sash  may  be  made  to  open  inwards 
by  a  screw  motion,  independent  of  patients 
or  the  action  of  the  wind.  The  best  form 
of  shutter  rises  from  below  in  one  piece, 
and  maybe  locked  at  any  required  height. 
Hangings  and  blinds  fitted  to  windows 
gire  an  air  of  comfort,  altogether  denied 
to  bare  recesses  and  black  blank  outlook. 
Artificial  lighting  is  now  obtained  by 
means  of  gas  or  electricity.  Coal  gas  is 
nanally  nuSie  in  the  institution  or  supplied 
from  the  nearest  town.  At  the  Tournai 
Asylum,  the  gas-house  is  underneath  the 
kitchen,  and  the  heat  firom  the  retorts  is 
utilised  for  cooking.  Electricity  has  been 
installed  in  a  few  asylums  (at  Exeter, 
GlaMow,  and  Montrose),  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful u  the  system  is  yet  sufficiently  de- 
veloped for  practical  purposes.  The 
storage  of  electricity  in  an  economical 
and  efficient  manner  has  not  yet  been 
perfected.  In  any  case,  the  pipes  or 
wires  for  conyeying  light  should  oe  acces- 
sible, and  yet  secure  irom  interference  on 
the  part  ox  patients. 

8.  ▼•BtnattoB.— Every  apartment  oc- 
eafvied  by  patients  should  be  above  ground, 
and  should  communicate  directly,  through 
its  windows,  with  the  external  air  and 
light.  The  floors  should  be  of  wood,  and 
ventilated  underneath,  unless  hard-wood 
blocks  fixed  in  cement  are  laid.  The 
foundations  and  the  ground  surface  should 
invariably  be  covert  with  a  waterproof 
and  vermin-proof  coating  of  asphalte.^ 

In  this  country,  Broadmoor  Criminal 
Aaylum  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind 
fitted  with  forced  ventilation.  In  the  base- 
meaty  a  fan  propels  the  air  into  the  ducts. 


Simpler  methods  are  commonly  in  use. 
Perhaps  the  best  is  to  introduce  fresh  air 
by  gratings  near  the  floor,  and  to  extract 
the  vitiated  air  from  the  roof  by  separate 
outlets.  This  system  may  be  improved 
by  utilising  gas  and  steam  as  adjuvants. 
The  cubic  space  per  patient  may  vary 
from  eight  hundrea  to  nfteen  hundred  feet 
in  single  rooms,  as  the  patient  may  be  in 
good  health,  or  in  infirmary  or  special 
ward.  But  in  associated  dormitories  and 
day-rooms,  these  proportions  fall  to  six 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  respectively.    The  pro- 

Eortion  of  single  rooms  desirable  is  pro- 
ably  about  one  to  six  patients. 
9.  Olassifioatloii. — It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  individualised  treatment  of 
insanity  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  that  remedial  influences  are  lessened 
by  massing  together  large  numbers  of  the 
insane.  Tnere  can,  and  ought  to  be,  no 
invariable  asylum  model.  Each  locality 
must  have  its  own  special  requirements ; 
but,  in  calculating  the  space  for  different 
classes  of  patients,  it  may  be  stated  that 
at  least  twelve  wards  would  be  required 
for  a  mixed  asylum  of  six  hundred  cases. 
The  sick  and  inflrm  (probably  amounting 
to  10  per  cent),  the  recently  admitted 
cases  (also  10  per  cent.),  the  convalescent, 
the  epileptics  and  idiots,  the  violent  and 
the  general  classes  of  patients  will  each 
reauire  separate  provision  in  a  well- 
ordered  asylum. 

The  kitcnen,  dining-rooms,  stores,  work- 
shops, laundry,  chapel,  mortuary,  amuse- 
ment-room, and  libraiT,  are  all  important 
parts  of  an  asylum.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  details  regarding  them,  or 
to  make  further  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  properly  accommodating  the  stafll  The 
arrangements  at  Prestwich,  Manchester, 
may  be  indicated  as  most  complete  in  this 
respect. 

[The  authorities  on  this  subject  are 
mostly  of  little  value  in  regard  to  recent  \ 
buildings.  Parchappe,  Jacobi,  Conolly, 
Earkbnde,  Browne,  refer  to  asylums  now 
regarded  as  old  fashioned.  Even  the  au- 
thoritative Beport  of  Dr.  Norton  Manning 
is  dated  twenty-two  years  ago.  See  also 
Bibliography  at  end  of  Dictionary.] 

A.  R.  Urquhart. 

iLSTBCBOXilA  (a,  ueg. ;  <rvyL^\ov,  a 
si^n).  A  term  suggested  by  Finkeinbarg  as 
bemg  more  comprehensive  than  aphasia, 
to  denote  loss  of  power  of  forming  or  com- 
prehending any  sign  or  symbol  of  thought, 
whether  spoken,  written,  or  acted. 

A8TWB8ZA  (a,  neg. ;  a-wfo-iSf  lit.  a 
meeting;  soundness  of  intellect).  Want 
of  intelligence ;  stupidity.  (Fr.  asynesie ; 
Ger.  Dummheit,  Einsichtsloaigkeit.) 
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I8Z8  (d,  ne^. ;  a'inf€(ns).   A  word 
used  as  a  synonym  of  Aphasia. 

iL8TWBTOV8  (davveros,  void  of  nnder- 
standin^).  Stnpid,  foolish.  (Ger.  Dunrni- 
einsichtlos,) 

iLTiLCTZC  (SroKTot,  ont  of  order,  irre- 
gular). A  term  usaally  applied  to  the 
want  of  co-ordination  or  irregularity  of 
muscular  action.  Also,  according  to  one 
interpretation,  to  the  aphasic  condition  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  want  of  co- 
ordination in  tne  muscles  of  articulation. 
ATACTZCiL&&T  AyBA8IC  (orroic- 
ros,  out  of  order ;  cuhaa-ioy  speechlessness). 
A  term  applied  by  ICiissmaul  to  one  who 
is  able  to  form  the  sounds  and  syllables 
of  familiar  words,  but  who  is  unable  to 
rcOToup  these  sounds  and  syllables  in  any 
other  unfamiliar  way. 

ATA&AXZA  (drapa^la,  tranquillity). 
Freedom  from  passion,  calmness.  (Ger. 
Oeiatesrulie.) 
ATAVZ8K.  {8es  Herbditt.) 
ATAXZA  8FZSZTVUM  (ara^ia,  dis- 
order; apiritus,  the  mind).  A  synonym 
of  Nervous  Diathesis. 

ATAXOFBBBKZA  (ara^ia,  disorder; 
<^i7/ii,  I  speak).  Defective  co-ordination 
of  words.  Used  sometimes  as  a  synonym 
of  Atactic  Aphasia ;  also  as  a  synonym  of 
Incoherence. 

ATAXT,  BT8TB&ZCAXi  {ara^ia,  dis- 
order; vcrripa,  the  womb).  Hysterical 
simulation  of  true  progressive  ataxy. 
There  are  many  forms  of  hysterical  ataxy, 
and  they  may  exist  alone  or  combined 
with  hysterical  paraplegia,  hemiplegia, 
or  monoplegia.  Briquet  describes  one  form 
in  which  movements  are  steady  under  the 
guidance  of  the  eye,  but  become  irregular 
as  soon  as  this  is  withdrawn,  this  being 
anparently  due  to  muscular  ansBsthesia. 
The  varying  force  of  muscular  contraction, 
which  may  often  be  recognised  in  the  re- 
sistance to  passive  movement,  imparts  a 
jerky  unsteadiness  to  voluntary  move- 
ments. Sometimes  these  are  steady 
enough  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  but 
on  standing,  swaying,  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  may  be  observed.  Or 
even  if  there  be  no  cutaneous  or  muscular 
ansBsthesia,  the  patient  may  be  unable 
to  stand  with  closed  eyes,  although  per- 
fectly steady  when  the  eyes  are  open ; 
the  effect  of  closure  being  greater  even 
than  ^  is  seen  in  true  ataxy  apart  from 
impairment  of  sensation  (Gowers).  {See 
Htstbria.) 

LOCOMOTOR,    AVB    ZV- 

(See  LocoMOTOE  Ataxy.) 
WCBPBA&ZA     {dTfXrjs,    in- 
complete ;  lyjcc^aXor,  the  brain).    A  term 
for  tne  imperfect  development  of  the  brain. 
(See  Idiocy.) 


SUCCVB  {ater,  black;  aueeu$t 
juice).    An  old  term  for  melancholia. 

ATBTMZA  (d3vfiia;  from,  d  neg.;  ^t)|ior, 
mind  or  courage).  An  old  term  used  bj 
HippcNcrates  (^'  Coac.  Praenot."  4  and  482) 
for  aejection  of  spirits,  despondency,  mel- 
ancholia. (Fr.  athymie;  Qer,  MuMo- 
aigkeit.) 

ATBTMZA  FZiBOVBCTZCA  (dBvfua; 
irktopfKTTft,  greedy).  Insanity  accom- 
panied by  an  inordinate  desire  for  gain. 

AT&ABZZiZ8  (ater,  black;  bUis^  bile. 
Gr.  fUXau^a  xoXi}).  Black  bile.  A  term 
anciently  used  for  an  imaginary  black 
fluid  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  melan- 
cholia, when  existing  in  excessive  quan- 
tity ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  secreted  by 
the  adrenals. 

ATBOFBT  or  BBAZW.  (See  Idiocy, 
Pathology.) 

ATTBin>AJrT8.  (See  Insane,  At- 
tendants ON  THE,  and  Nubsino.) 

ATTBVTZOW  (attentio;  from  ad^  to; 
tendo,  I  stretch).  The  sustained  and  con- 
tinued concentration  of  the  conscionsneet 
or  mental  faculties  on  some  particolar 
object  or  question ;  the  closeness  of  tlie 
application,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  "pro- 
longed, and  the  relevance  of  the  whole 
train  of  thought  to  the  object  or  question 
under  notice,  give  the  measure  of  the 
amount  and  extent  of  attention.  In  ex- 
treme cases  the  mind  is  said  to  be  on  the 
stretch  (ad,  iendo).  Attention  may  be 
considered  as  the  opposite  pole  to  abstrac- 
tion in  the  same  mental  act  (Hamilton). 
(Pr.  attention;  Ger.  AufmerkeamkeU,) 
(See  art.  Attention.) 

ATTBWTZOW. — ^Attention  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  factor  in  all  the  higner  and 
more  distinct  forms  of  consciousness.  It 
may  be  defined  in  general  as  the  active 
intensification  of  consciousness  in  paxtica- 
lar  directions.  Thus  to  attend  to  a  sense- 
impression,  a  bodily  pain,  or  a  recaning 
idea,  is  to  make  this  element  of  conscious- 
ness supreme  for  the  moment.  Attention, 
which  only  reaches  a  considerable  develop- 
ment in  the  case  of  man,  and  particularly 
civilised  man,  is  thus  the  directive  action, 
by  which  particular  impressions  are  selec- 
tively raised  to  supremacy,  while  others 
are  depressed  or  innibited.  It  is  through 
such  a  process  of  attention  or  concentra- 
tion of  consciousness  that  the  presentative 
material  furnished  by  the  senses  is  rendered 
distinct,  connected  in  its  proper  relations 
part  with  part,  and  renderea  permanent 
for  the  mind's  future  use.  Ana  it  is  pre- 
eminently by  acts  of  attention  that  idl 
the  elaborative  work  of  thought,  the  forma- 
tion of  concepts,  and  the  <^elopment  of 
their  relations  one  to  another,  is  effected. 
Attention  is  thus  the  great  conditioning 
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factor  in  oar  intellectual  life.  Learning 
of  every  kind  depends  in  its  rapidity,  and 
in  the  permanence  of  its  results,  on  the 
energy  of  attention  brought  to  bear,  and 
it  has  become  almost  proverbial  that  great 
prodactive  intellect  has,  as  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  an  exceptional 
power  of  mental  concentration. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between 
a  lower  and  a  higher  form  of  attention. 
The  former  is  marked  off  as  non-voluntary 
or  reflex,  the  latter  as  voluntary  attention. 
Beflex-attention  is  the  mental  reaction 
called  forth  immediately  by  a  sensation, 
or  its  substitute  an  idea,  when  this  attains 
a  certain  force  and  permanence.  Thus  our 
attention  is  reflex  when  we  notice  a  loud 
or  strange  and  disturbing  sound,  or  a 
recarrinff  teasine  recollection  of  some 
omitted  duty.  Y^untary  attention  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  consciousness  of  aim  or 
purpose.  We  attend  voluntarily  when 
we  are  desirous  of  gaining  pleasure,  in- 
formation, or  some  practical  benefit  from 
the  object  or  idea  which  presents  itself. 
Voluntary  attention  is  no  more  unde- 
termined'than  voluntary  action.  In  all 
cases  it  has,  as  its  subjective  antecedent 
and  stimulus,  some  feeling  or  interest, 
whether  speculative,  aasthetic  or  practical. 
All  the  higher  attention  bestowed  by  the 
stadent  on  his  intellectual  pursuits  is 
volnntoT*  as  thus  defined,  that  is  to  say, 
attention  consciously  directed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  feeling  or  interest.  The 
power  of  intense  and  prolonged  concen- 
tration, and  of  resistance  to  all  distractions, 
whioh  is  best  illustrated  by  the  student 
impelled  by  an  ardent  and  persistent  desire 
for  jcnowleage,  is  one  of  the  nighest  displays 
of  will-force.  And  thus  all  great  intellec- 
tnal  achievement  involves  energy  of  will. 

Attention,  at  least,  in  its  higher  volun- 
tary form,  has  often  been  conceived  as  a 
pnraljr  subjective  process,  and  as  a  direct 
(•xerfcion  of  the  spiritual  principle,  or  the 
egtK*  The  underlying  presupposition  of 
modem  psychology  that  all  mental  pro- 
cesses are  psycho-physical,  that  is,  involve 
an  objective  nervous  correlative,  requires  us 
to  regard  attention  as  having  its  physio- 
logical substrate.  This  substrate  mani- 
fests itself  clear] V  enough  in  many  forms 
of  attention.  Thus,  in  observing  objects 
thiongh  the  senses,  it  is  evident  that  the 
mnsciuar  apparatus  of  the  particular 
organ  engaged — e.gr.,  the  eye  or  hand — is 
cmrly  brought  into  action.  To  attend  to 
a  visible  object  is  to  direct  the  eve  to  it 
br  an  appropriate  co-ordination  of  actions 
of  the  ocular  muscles.  Along  with  the  in- 
nervation of  particular  groups  of  muscles, 

•  E,g,t  by  Dr.  Carpenter  In  his  "Mental  Phyri- 


we  have  the  inhibition  of  other  muscular 
actions.  Close  attention  involves  a  con- 
siderable arrest  of  movement,  as  is  seen  in 
the  involuntarv  cessation  of  locomotion, 
the  arrest  of  the  movement  of  expiration, 
and  so  forth,  during  an  intense  effort  of 
thought.  There  is  Tittle  doubt  that  this 
double  process,  motor  innervation  and 
motor  inhibition,  constitutes  the  main 
and  characteristic  nervous  concomitant 
of  the  mental  state  known  as  attention. 
Through  this  accompanying  activity  of 
the  motor  organs,  certain  muscular  sen- 
sations are  occasioned,  and  it  is  these 
which  contribute  to  the  state  of  attention 
its  most  characteristic  feature — viz.,  the 
consciousness  of  strain  or  effort."^ 

The  hypothesis  that  the  physiological 
basis  of  attention  is  a  motor  process  en- 
ables us  to  account  for  most  if  not  all  of  the 
known  psychical  effects  of  attention.  In 
the  case  of  attention  to  external  sense  im- 
pressions, it  is  obvious,  as  already  pointed 
out,  that  the  movements  of  the  organs 
tend,  by  purely  mechanical  means,  to 
intensify  and  render  distinct  the  particular 
impression  selected.  This  is  most  apparent 
in  the  case  of  sight,  where,  by  fixatmg  an 
object,  we  secure  an  impression  of  it  by  way 
of  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  retina. 
But  an  analogous  effect  probably  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  actively  touchmg  and 
of  listening.  The  operation  of  attention 
in  the  sphere  of  ideation  is  supposed  to  be 
a  consequence  of  this  mechanical  effect. 
Thus,  in  attending  to  an  idea,  say  of  a 
triangle,  we  innervate  to  some  extent  the 
ocular  muscles,  so  as  to  repeat,  in  a  partial 
manner  at  least,  the  movements  by  help  of 
which  we  first  gained  the  perception  of  a 
triangle.  The  muscular  sensations  pro- 
duced by  these  nascent  movements  tend, 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  association, 
to  reinforce  the  other  constituents  of  an 
idea — e.^.,  the  representation  of  the  colour 
of  the  object. 

Whether  this  theory  is  adequate  to  the 
explanation  of  all  the  known  effects  of  at- 
tention is  not  quite  certain.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  in  all  ideational  attention 
there  may  be  a  direct^  as  well  as  an  in- 
direct, action  of  the  motor  centres  con- 
cerned on  the  sensory  centres.  Thus,  when 
we  are  trying  to  imagine  a  colour,  the 
motor  centres  specially  engaged  in  the 
volitional  process — which  are  probably 
the  centres  for  movements  of  the  nead  and 
eyes  known  to  be  located  in  the  frontal 
lobes — may  be  conceived  as  reacting  by 
means  of  established  organic  connections 
on  the  visual  centre,  and  so  furthering 

*  On  the  motor  phenomena  which  accompany 
Attention,  see  Kibot,  "  I'sycbolo^de  de  I'Attentlon," 
chap.  11. 
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the  particular  functional  activities  of  the 
moment.  This  idea  of  a  direct  action  of 
motor  on  sensory  centres  in  attention  has 
been  specially  advocated  by  Wundt.* 

The  nature  of  the  process  of  attention 
has  been  recently  elucidated  by  a  series  of 
experiments.  These  experiments  are 
among  the  most  important  of  those 
researches,  commonly  described  as 
''psycho-physics/'  which  have  helped  to 
determine  the  exact  relation  of  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective  factor  in  psycho- 
phjrsical  processes.  The  particular  ex- 
perimental inquiries  here  referred  to 
are  those  into  what  is  known  as  reac- 
tion-time {see  Beaction-time).  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  attention  to  a 
sensory  impression  is  a  process  of  ad- 
justment wnich  occupies  an  appreciable 
and  measurable  time,  the  time  being 
longer  or  shorter  according  as  the  con- 
ditions of  adjustment  are  unfavourable 
or  favourable.  Thus,  to  begin  with  an 
unfavourable  case,  it  is  found  that  the 
reaction-time  is  appreciably  lengthened 
when  a  disturbing  cause — e,g.,  an  organ 
playing  in  the  same  room — is  at  work. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  whose  normal 
reaction-time  was  loo  o-  (where  o-  is  n^^ 
part  of  a  second)  it  rose  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  148  0-.  If  the  subject  is 
taken  completely  off  his  guard  it  may  go 
up  as  hign  as  500  (r — i.e.,  half  a  second. 
On  the  oUier  hand,  if  the  process  of  ad- 
justment is  carried  out  in  part  beforehand, 
as  may  happen  when  the  subject  knows 
antecedently  what  kind  of  impression  is 
going  to  present  itself,  or  at  what  parti- 
cular instant,  the  reaction-time  is  reduced. 
Thus,  it  fell  from  253  to  76  o-  when  the 
subject  knew  approximately  the  instant 
at  which  the  impression  was  to  arrive. 
When  this  process  of  pre-adjustment  is 
complete,  an  illusory  perception  with  re- 
spect to  the  exact  moment  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  impression  may  arise,  and  the 
subject  react  too  soon. 

These  experiments  have  been  varied  by 
"Wundt  and  others  in  different  ways. 
Thus,  instead  of  a  simple  sensory  stimulus 
to  which  a  particular  form  of  reaction,  say 
a  movement  of  the  hand,  is  ^ways  to 
follow,  one  of  a  number  of  stimuli  is  se- 
lected, and  the  subject  required  to  carry 
out  one  of  a  number  of  movements — e.g,y 
of  the  different  fingers,  corresponding  by 
previous  arrangement  with  ttie  particular 
stimulus  selected.  These  experiments 
appear  to  show  in  general  a  direct  vari- 
ation in  the  reaction-time  with  the 
complexity  of  the  psychical  process  in- 
volved, but  they  do  not  add  much  to  our 

•  See  his  "Grundzugo  dcr  phyBiologiachcn  l»ay- 
chologic/'  third  edition,  vol.  II.  pp.  240.^. 


knowledge  of  the  process  of    attention 
itself.* 

Among  other  results  of  recent  experi- 
mental investigation  into  this  subject  may 
be  named  the  following.  It  has  long  been 
disputed  how  many  impressions  oan  be 
attended  to  at  once.  Becent  experiments 
have  shown  that  when  a  number  of  smaU 
objects,  as  lines  or  letters,  are  plaeed 
sufficiently  close  together  to  be  seen  simul- 
taneously in  direct  vision,  and  presented 
to  the  eye  for  a  period  just  long  enough 
for  the  excitation  of  the  retina  (about 
y^th  of  a  second)  four  or  five  such  objects 
can  be  simultaneously  grasped  by  attention. 
If  the  objects  can  be  grouped  together  as 
elements  of  a  particular  form,  a  much 
larger  number  can  then  be  instantaneously 
grasped.  Again,  experimental  researcn 
has  thrown  valuable  bght  on  the  way  in 
which  successive  acts  of  attention  are 
carried  out.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
succession  of  impressions — e.g.,  sounds,  is 
much  more  readily  attended  to  when  tlie 
rapidity  is  neither  too  great  nor  too  smaU. 
It  is  tound  that  the  most  favoorable 
rapiditjr  is  when  the  interval  between  two 
successive  impressions  is  from  .2  to  .3 
seconds.  Kot  only  so,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  in  all  prolonged  activity  of 
attontion,  its  force  or  tension  rises  and 
falls  at  regular  intervals.  Thus,  we  may 
say  with  Wundt  that  attention  is  an  in- 
termittent, and,  at  the  same  time,  regu- 
larly periodic  function.  This  is  illustrated 
most  clearly  in  the  case  of  a  prolonged 
weak  impression  just  rising  above  the 
threshold  of  stimulation,  that  is,  the  in- 
tensity of  stimulus  necessary  to  produce 
an  appreciable  sensation.  In  this  case  it 
is  found  that  instead  of  a  continuous 
conscious  impression  the  subject  experi- 
ences a  periodic  rise  and  fall  of  the  im- 
pression above  and  below  the  threshold  of 
consciousness.  The  interval  between  two 
successive  re-appearances  of  the  impression 
is  from  2.5  to  4  seconds,  the  period  vary- 
ing slightly  for  the  different  senses.  A 
similar  rise  and  fall  in  the  attention  is 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  when  we  listen 
to  a  regular  succession  of  sounds,  we  tend 
involuntarily  to  divide  them  off  into 
equal  intervals  or  rhythmic  divisions,  the 
length  of  which  is  found  to  correspond 
to  that  of  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive elevations  of  the  wave-line  of 
attention  .f 

We  may  conclude  this  account  of 
attention  with  a  few  words  respecting  ite 

•  See  Wundt,  op.  cit.t  16  cap.  sect.  1-3.  Wondt't 
rcflultfl  bare  lK>cn  criticiaed  by  Munfitcrberg,  **  Bei- 
tr'dgo  zur  experimentellen  Psycbolo^e,**  Heft  i. 

t  On  tbo  Area  ( Un\fang)  of  Attontioii  and  Ita 
Periodic  Oscillations,  see  Wundt,  op.  cit,  it  pp. 
246  #.  </.  HUnsterbertjT,  op.  dt  Heft  a,  pp.  69 /I 
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biological    fuactioii   and  its  value  as  a 
sjmptom  of  healthy  brain  action. 

The  process  of  attention,  which,  in  its 
higher  volitional  form  at  least,  is  the  sub- 
jective correlate  of  the  action  of  certain 
rapreme  controlling  centres  in  the  cortex 
(frontal  lobes),  may  be  said  to  subserve  in 
the  economy  of  human  life  a  nice  adjust* 
ment  of  the  organism  to  the  special  cir- 
comstances  of  the  environment.  By 
seleotive  attention  we  are  able  at  any 
moment  to  single  out  the  i>articular 
features  of  our  surroundings  which  are  of 
most  consequence  to  us,  and  thus  to  react 
spedaUy  on  these.  Attention  reduces  the 
confosing  multiplicity  of  excitation  by 
which  the  human  organism  finds  itself  sur- 
rounded to  acomparative  simplidtjr.  So  far 
jui  this  solution  is  due,  not  to  the  mtensitv 
or  force  of  the  particular  impression  itself, 
it  it,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  in- 
terest. We  attend  to  what  interests  us, 
in  other  words,  to  what  is  of  significance, 
of  value,  or  of  practical  utility  for  us ;  and 
bj  thus  singling  out  for  special  attention 
impressions  wmch  have  a  predominant 
interest  for  us,  we  are  able  to  react  on  the 
environment  at  the  points  where  it  is  in 
A  special  sense  our  environment,  or,  in 
other  words,  where  it  stands  in  a  vital 
relation  to  us. 

Just   as    man    surpasses    the    lower 
animals  in  the  number  and  complexity  of 
his  interactions  with  the  environment, 
and   the   consequent   need    of   selective 
attention,  so  the  civilised  man  surpasses 
the  uncivilised.   It  has  been  said  by  Bibot 
that  voluntary  attention  is  the  product  of 
civilisation,  with  its  characteristic  demand 
for  steady  prolonged  work.    The  orrowth 
of  the  power   of   attention  is  indeed  a 
measure,    and   by   no  means  the  worst 
measurCf  of  mind-development  as  a  whole. 
In  viewing  attention  in  this  way  we  have 
to   oonsi^r  both  the  range  of  interest 
and  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
effort  possible.    A  mind  of  high  mental 
development  transcends  one  of  low  de- 
velopment in  both  respects :  it  is  at  once 
toncncd  and  roused  to  activity  at  a  greater 
number  of  points,  and  capable  of  a  more 
perfect  and  more  prolonged  concentration. 
The  increase  in  range  of  interest  which 
attends    mental    development,    api>ear8 
manifestly  if  we  compare  the  restricted 
area  of  attention  in  early  life,  correspond- 
ing with  a  few  natural  impulses  or  inclin- 
ations, with  the  vast  range  of  attention  in 
the  cultivated  adult,  answering  partly  to 
an  intellectual  or  ideal  extension  of  the 
primitive  impulses — e.g.,  business,  preserv- 
ation   of    health,    partly     to    new    and 
aoc^uired  feelings  and  propensities — e.of., 
jocial,  political,  artistic  interests.     The 


increase  in  power  of  prolonged  effort, 
which  is  also  a  main  factor  in  mental  deve- 
lopment, is  seen  by  comparing  what  a  child 
can  do  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
his  school  course.  The  man  of  consummate 
mental  power  illastrates  at  once  the  widest 
area,  and  the  most  intense  and  persistent 
effort,  of  attention. 

Voluntary  attention,  correlated  as  it 
probably  is  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
nighest,  latest  developed,  and  moat  easily 
deranged  nervous  centres,  offers  an  im- 
portant mieans  of  estimating  mental 
health  and  vigour.  Mentfd  weakness  or 
imbecility  may  be  tested  by  exercises  of 
attention.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that 
imbecile  children  fall  below  normal  ones  in 
their  power  of  repeatiufj^  a  succession  of 
sounds — e.g.y  names  of  digits,  immediately 
after  hearing  them;  and  this  inferiority  is 
probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  defi- 
ciency in  power  of  attention.*  Again,  ex- 
periment goes  to  show  that  the  reaction- 
time  in  the  case  of  subjects  affected  bj 
mental  disorder  is  greater  than  in  normal 
cases,  and  this  difference,  if  confirmed  by 
further  investigations,  would  tend  to  es- 
tablish a  like  conclusion. 

Mental  disease  is  commonly  attended 
with  disturbances  of  the  normal  process 
of  attention.  One  characteristic  variety 
of  this  is  seen  in  all  cases  of  persistent  or 
mastering  ideas  ("id^es  fixes,"  '^  Zwangs- 
vorstellungen  ").  Here  we  see  the  restric- 
tion of  the  normal  freedom  and  variety  of 
movements  of  attention  under  the  domin- 
ant and  persistent  influence  of  some 
exciting  idea  or  group  of  ideas.  Attention 
ceases  to  be  voluntary  and  is  degraded  into 
a  single  reflex.  The  incipient  stages  of 
this  trouble  present  themselves  whenever 
any  restricted  ^roup  of  ideas  gets  more 
attention  than  it  ought  to  do,  as  judged 
by  its  importance  in  the  scale  of  hfe- 
interests.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  unable  to 
throw  off  the  cares  of  business,  and  ceases 
to  give  a  normal  proportion  of  attention 
to  other  objects  of  interest,  we  have  the 
manifestation  of  an  incipient  tendency  to 
morbid  mental  preoccupation. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  attention  has, 
as  its  immediate  effect,  the  intensification 
of  the  impression  or  idea  attended  to, 
such  persistent  attention  to  a  particular 
idea  or  group  of  ideas  may  be  expected  to 
produce  a  preternatural  degree  of  intensi- 
fication. And  this  is  what  we  find.  When 
an  idea  becomes  fixed  by  a  loss  of  the 
voluntary  power  of  diverting  the  attention 
in  other  directions,  we  have  a  tendency  to 
abnormal  vividness  of  imagination  and 
hallucination.      Occasional    instances   of 

•  See  tho  report  of  3Ir.  F.  Galton  in  •*  Mind,** 
Tol.  xlL  p.  79/*. 
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this  occnr  in  normal  life,  as  in  the  momen- 
tary illasions  or  hallacinations  which  fol* 
low  intense  and  prolonged  expectation. 
'*  Expectant  attention  "  has  been  regarded 
by  some  (e.g„  Carpenter)  as  a  chief  sonrce 
of  the  illusions  of  spiritoalism  and 
kindred  errors.  The  phenomena  of"  sug- 
gestion "  manifesting  themselves  in  arti- 
ficifdly  produced  sleep  (hypnotic  state) 
appear  also  to  illustrate  the  abnormal  in- 
tensification of  particular  ideas  which 
follow  on  undue  restriction  of  the  area  of 
consciousness.* 

The  complete  realisation  of  the  tendency 
towards  monoideism,  or  a  rigid  fixation  of 
the  attention  on  a  single  idea  is  seen  in 
states  of  reli^ous  ecstasy  and  analogous 
mental  conditions.  Here  the  complete 
mastery  of  the  attention  by  an  idea  as  a 
consequence  of  a  persistent  voluntary 
effort  of  concentration,  results  in  a  tem- 
porary hallucination  of  a  most  profound 
and  agitating  character. 

From  this  degradation  of  voluntary  at- 
tention to  a  single  reflex — viz.,  mental  ab- 
sorption in  a  particular  idea,  we  have  to 
distinguish  the  loss  of  the  power  of  atten- 
tion in  all  directions.  This  occurs  in  all 
states  of  mental  exhaustion,  as  in  the 
temporary  fatigue  induced  by  excess  of 
brain-work  or  muscular  exertion,  senile 
imbecility,  and  so  forth.  In  sleep,  accord- 
ing to  recent  writers,  there  is  a  consider- 
able reduction,  if  not  a  complete  suspen- 
sion, of  the  power  of  voluntary  attention. 
The  known  effect  of  alcohol  and  other 
stimulants  is  to  bring  about  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  mental  imagery,  and  an 
acceleration  of  its  flow,  with  a  propor- 
tionate loss  of  the  power  of  fixing  ideas 
and  controlling  their  order  of  sequence. 
This  effect  becomes  exaggerated  in  states 
of  mania  when  a  chaotic  flux  of  images 
invades  the  mind,  and  the  subject  is  bereft 
of  all  power  of  arrest. 

The  importance  of  the  power  of  volun- 
tary attention  in  the  economy  of  the  mental 
life  suggests  the  desirability  of  a  careful 
development  of  it  by  the  processes  of  educa- 
tion. The  aim  here  should  be  a  double 
one:  (i)  to  train  the  will  to  perfect  con- 
centration and  control  of  the  thoughts, 
and  (2)  to  develop  a  sufficient  diversity  of 
intellectual  interest  so  as  to  secure  a  readi- 
ness in  transporting  the  thoughts  from  one 
subject  to  another.  Existing  systems  of 
education  are  wont  to  give  more  heed  to 
the  first  than  to  the  second  of  these  ends. 
It  shordd  never  be  forgotten  that  a  wide 

•  The  reference  of  tho  phenomena  of  hypnotic 
Bu^goBtlon '  to  *'  a  concentration  of  tho  attention  " 
haft  been  attempted  by  Iiraid,Carpcntor,  nnd  others, 
bnt  Ih  not  free  from  difficulties.  .sVe  Kibot.  op. 
dt.f  pp.  159,  160. 


culture  or  a  liberal  education  may  be  re« 
commended  not  only  as  a  great  benefit  in 
itself,  but  as  a  condition  of  mental  health. 
Narrowness  of  interest  with  its  aooom- 
pan^ng  tendency  to  monoideism  is  one 
fertile  source  of  danger  in  an  age  when 
subdivision  and  specialisation  of  work  has 
been  carried  to  an  extreme  point.  The 
educator  may  to  some  extent  work  against 
this  tendency  by  developing  a  due  varietv 
of  tastes  and  interests  in  the  pupil's  mina* 
and  hy  exercising  his  will  in  carrying  the 
attention  easily  and  readily  from  one 
domain  of  ideas  to  another. 

James  Sullt. 

[The  Psychologry  of  Attention  is  dealt  with  1^  Sir 
H.  Holland,  "Mental  rhyttoloKy";  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  **  I^^ctures  on  MetaphysicB,**  L  xIt.  ; 
.Sully,  **  Outlines  of  Paycholojjy."  chap.  iy. ;  J. 
Ward,  art.  **  ]*sycholo}o^,**  in  the  Eneydt^Mtdia 
Britannica  (9th  ed.).  The  Physiology  and  Fatho- 
\of;:y  of  tho  subject  are  dealt  with  by  Carpenter, 
"  Mental  Physiology,"  book  i.  chap.  ill. ;  Manda- 
ley,  "'  The  Physiology  of  Mind,"  chap.  v. ;  Forrtor, 
(•  The  Functions  of  the  Brain,**  chap.  xlL ;  and  also 
by  Wundt  and  Ribot  in  the  works  already  refierred 
to.] 

ATTBWTIOW,  AVTOKATZC  (fld ; 
tendo ;  avrofjxtrost  of  one's  own  aooord). 
That  involuntary  form  of  attention  which 
is  secured  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
object 

ATTWTIOW,  VOXilTZOVAXi  (ad; 
tendo;  volitio^  the  will).  That  form  of 
attention  which  is  obtained  by  an  eifort 
of  the  will. 

AinuL  (dvpa,  a  breeze).  Any  sabjeotive 
sensory  or  motor  phenomenon  preoeding 
some  epileptic,  hysterical,  or  nysteroia 
convulsive  attack.  The  origin  of  the 
term  is  due  to  the  sensation  of  a  draught 
of  cold  air  in  the  extremities,  head*  Stc, 
most  usually  observed  before  an  epileptio 
seizure.  (See  Epilepst,  Htstebu,  Mts- 
TER0-EPILEP8T.) 

AV8T&A&ZA,  Prorleion  for  Zbmum 
in. — The  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  Australia  was  first  colonised,  the 
struggles  and  hardships  of  early  colonial 
life,  the  excitement  of  the  gold  digging. 
and  the  lonely  life  led  by  the  shepherd  in 
the  vast  plains  of  the  interior,  alt  tended 
to  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of 
insanity ;  but  in  the  earl^  days  of  Aos- 
tralian  colonisation  the  prisons,  as  in  other 
countries,  were  the  only  refuge  for  thoee 
suffering  from  mental  derangement,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1831,  duringthe 
governorship  of  Lieutenant-General  jDar- 
ling,  that  a  special  building  was  ereoted 
for  the  insane  in  the  Australian  continent. 
This  building  was  designed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  then  stationed  at 
Sydney,  with  accommodation  for  sixty 
patients,  and  was  placed  on  a  fine  site  on 
the  banks  of    the  Parramatta  Biver  in 
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New  South  Wales,  the  mother  colony  of 
the  Australian  group.  It  was  a  fair 
example  of  the  asylum  architecture  of 
that  date  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  a 
hot  climate,  but  was  soon  found  too  small 
for  the  erer-incr easing  number  of  insane, 
and  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  has  now  accommodation  for  nearly 
700  patients,  and  is  known  as  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Gladesville.  As  each 
colony  was  founded  or  was  separated  from 
New  South  Wales,  separate  provision  was 
made  for  the  cases  of  insanity  occurring 
within  its  boundaries,  and  in  the  cases  of 
Victoria  and  Queensland — offshoots  of 
New  South  Wues — the  insane  who  had 
accumulated  in  the  hospitab  of  the  mother 
colonVf  and  who  had  been  originally  re- 
ceiyed  from  the  separated  territories,  were 
handed  over  to  the  authorities  of  the  new 
colonies  as  soon  as  special  provision  could 
be  made  for  them,  and  legal  enactments 
to  justify  their  detention  had  been  passed. 
The  hospitals  at  New  Norfolk  in  Tasma- 
nia, at  Adelaide  in  South  Australia,  and 
Tarra  Bend  in  Victoria,  were  the  first 
special  institutions  for  the  insane  in  the 
respective  colonies.  The  former  was  not 
built  until  some  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  colony,  wnich  took  place  in  1804, 
the  insane  in  Tasmania  being  first  housed 
in  the  convict  prison  at  Port  Arthur — 
but  South  Australia  and  Victoria  made 
special  provision  for  their  insane  immedi- 
ately on  the  establishment  of  the  colonies 
in  1836  and  185 1  respectively,  and  Queens- 
land did  the  same  at  Goodna,  some  miles 
from  Brisbane,  on  its  separation  in  1859. 

For  the  insane  of  Western  Australia  no 
special  provision  has  yet  been  made  apart 
from  the  old  prison  buDdings  in  which 
thej  were  originally  placed,  though  these 
have  been  much  altered  to  meet  the  needs 
of  t^e  special  class  to  whom  they  are  now 
appropriated. 

The  earlier  buildin^^s  for  the  insane  in 
the  Australian  colonies  display  but  little 
forethought  and  convenience  m  their  ar- 
rangements, and  perhaps  even  less  archi- 
tectural embellishment.  The;^  were  built 
piecemeal,  and  to  meet  the  rapidly  increas- 
mg  need  of  accommodation,  and  with  but 
little  regard  to  European  models  or  prece- 
dents, but  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  <i  wealth  which  followed  the  discovery 
of  the  gold-fields  came  another  era.  Vic- 
toria built  three  fine  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  between  i860  and  1870,  at  Kew, 
Beechworth,  and  Ararat ;  and  South 
Australia  founded  Parkside,  near  Adelaide, 
which  with  its  recent  additions  is  now  the 
Kankakee  of  the  south  hemisphere. 

New  South  Wales  in  1884  completed  at 
Callan  Park  a  special  institution  for  800 


patients,  which  compares  not  unfavourably 
with  the  best  and  latest  English  models, 
and  Queensland  has  built,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  opening,  the  earlier  blocks  of  a 
fine  building  at  Toowoomba. 

On  January  i,  1889,  the  population  of 
the  Australian  colonies  was  3,076,288,  and 
the  number  of  insane  at  this  time  was 
8681,  being  one  for  every  354  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  2.82  per  1000. 

The  table  on  p.  112  shows  the  popu- 
lation and  the  number  of  insane  in  each 
colony. 

It  will  be  seen,  first,  that  the  number  of 
the  insane  differs  very  much  in  the  differ- 
ent colonies,  ranging  from  i  in  300  in 
Victoria  to  I  in  427  m  South  Australia ; 
secondly,  that  iif  the  total  number  5016  are 
males  and  only  3665  females  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  propoi  lion  of  males  to  the  male 
population  is  i  in  334  or  2.99  per  1000, 
whilst  there  is  only  i  insane  female  in 
every  382  of  the  female  population,  or 
2.61  per  1000.  The  statistics  of  insanity 
in  Australia  show  that,  though  the  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  population  was  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  colonies  singularly 
rapid,  there  has  been  little  or  no  increase 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  proportion 
of  insane  to  population  was,  on  January  i, 
1879,  I  in  356  or  2.80  per  1000,  and  on 
January  i,  1889,  i  in  354  or  2.82  per  1000. 
In  the  older  colonies,  notably  in  Tasmania, 
there  has  been  some  slight  decrease,  and 
such  increase  as  has  occurred  during  the 
last  ten  or  oven  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  younger  colonies  has  been  due  not  to 
any  proportional  increase  in  the  rate  of 
"  occurring  insanity,"  but  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  chronic  cases. 

The  admissions  in  proportion  to  the 
population  were,  in  1878,  i  m  1550,  and  ten 
years  later  (1887)  had  dropped  to  i  in 
1738.  The  average  for  the  ten  years  being 
I  in  1690.  The  recovery  rate  in  Australian 
asylums  for  the  decennial  period,  1878  to 
1887  (including  idiots  who  are  eliminated 
from  the  returns  showing  the  recovery 
rates  in  English  asylums),  was  42.09  per 
cent,  whilst  an  additional  6.97  per  cent, 
were  discharged  or  relieved.  The  death- 
rate  during  tne  same  period  was  7.09  per 
cent.,  which  is  nearly  2^  per  cent,  below 
the  death-rate  in  English  asylums  for  the 
same  period.  l%is  small  death-rate  is  no 
doubt  mainly  due  to  the  warmth  and 
equability  of  the  Australian  climate,  the 
insane  as  a  consec^uence  being  much  less 
liable  to  pneumonia  and  other  chest  affec- 
tions than  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 
Comparing  the  mortality  in  the  different 
colonies,  it  appears  that  with  one  excep- 
tion the  warmer  and  more  equable  tne 
climate  the  lower  the  death-rate.    At  the 
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present  date  less  than  24  per  cent,  of  the 
insane  under  care  in  Anstralian  hospitals 
are  natives  of  Australia.  Upwards  of  26 
per  cent,  were  born  in  Ireland,  23  per 
cent,  in  England,  6  per  cent  in  Scotland, 
2  ^r  cent,  in  Germany,  2  per  cent,  in 
China,  and  about  i  per  cent,  in  France. 
Among  the  remainder  almost  every  Euro- 
pean nationality  is  represented  together 
witii  Australian  aborigines,  South  Sea 
Islanders,  West  Indian  Negroes,  Malays 
and  natives  of  British  India.  In  the 
older  colonies — ^New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania — the  proportion  of  patients  of 
Australian  nationality  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  greater  than  in  those  more  re- 
cently founded.  In  Tasmania  it  is  32  per 
cent.,  in  Queensland  12  percent,  only.  It 
is  difficult  at  present  to  draw  any  exact 
conclusions  as  to  the  liability  to  insanity 
of  persons  of  Australian  nationality  as 
compared  with  those  born  or  living  in 
other  countries,  since  a  large  proportion  of 
native  bom  Australians  are  still  of  an 
age  to  which  insanity  is  not  incidental  in 
an  average  ratio,  bat  it  is  certain  that 
general  paralysis  and  epilepsy  are  not 
only  much  less  frequent  in  Australian 
than  in  English  asjlums,  but  that  the 
former,  which  constitutes  upwards  of  8 

Eer  cent,  of  the  admission  to  English 
ospitals,  and  only  3^  per  cent  of  the 
admissions  to  Australian  asylums,  is 
rarely  seen  in  persons  of  Australian 
nationality.  Each  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies has  its  own  lunacy  laws,  passed  at 
various  dates,  and  eml>odying  a  founda- 
tion of  English  law  and  precedent  with  a 
superstructure  suited  to  colonial  needs 
and  expediency,  the  scattered  population, 
the  paucity  of  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioners, the  difficulties  of  transit  ana  other 
matters  having  necessarily  been  taken 
into  account  in  legislating  on  this  subject. 
In  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  pro- 
vision is  made  by  legislative  enactments 
for  the  establishment  of  reception  houses 
for  the  early  treatment  of  cases  of  insa- 
nity— and  Dy  the  Victorian  Act  lunacy 
wards  are  attached  to  public  hospitals, 
and  serve  a  similar  purpose.  The  hos- 
pitals in  all  the  colonies  are  State  institu- 
tioni,  maintained  by  votes  passed  by  the 
sereral  colonial  legislatures,  and  admin- 
istered by  officers  who  are  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
several  governments.  Tne  heads  of  the 
establishments  are  invariably  qualified 
medical  practitioners,  and  in  the  larger 
hospitals  there  are  one  or  more  assistant 
medical  officers  who  also  possess  recog- 
nised moral  qualifications .  In  New  Soutn 
Wales  and  victoria  special  inspectors  of 
hospitals  are  charged  with  the  supervision 


of  the  departments,  and  there  are  also 
local  boaras  of  official  visitors,  whilst  iu 
the  other  colonies  these  official  visitors 
carry  out  the  whole  duty  of  inspection 
under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes. 

The  mamtenance  rate  varies  but  little 
in  the  different  colonies,  and  ranges  from 
118.  id.  a  week  in  South  Australia  and 
Queensland,  to  139.  gd,  in  Tasmania. 
Considerable  payments  are,  however,  made 
towards  the  maintenance  of  patients  by 
their  friends,  and  deducting  these  and 
other  collections,  the  cost  per  head  to  the 
Government  ranges  from  los.  in  South 
Australia  to  los.  6d.  iu  Tasmania 
and  New  South  Wales.  The  cost  under 
the  heading  of  salaries  is  larger  than 
in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  higher 
rates  paid  to  the  attendants  and  nurses, 
whilst  that  for  provisions  generally  is 
somewhat  less,  meat  being  considerably 
lower  in  price  than  in  England.  The  only 
private  institution  for  the  insane  in  Aus- 
tralia is  the  licensed  house  at  Tempe, 
near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  which 
fifty  patients  are  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  government,  and  there  are 
about  tne  same  number  of  private  patients. 
This  institution  is  under  medioiu  super- 
intendence and  Gt)vemment  inspection. 

The  much  debated  question  01  the  sepa- 
ration of  acute  and  chronic  cases,  by 
placing  them  in  different  institutions,  has 
found  a  practical  settlement  in  the  three 
more  populous  colonies.  At  Parramatta 
in  New  South  Wales,  Sunbury  in  Victoria, 
and  Ipswich  in  Queensland,  buildings 
erected  for  other  purposes,  and  unsuited 
for  the  more  demonstrative  classes  of  the 
insane,  have  been  set  apart  for  chronic 
cases,  and  this  arrangement  seems  to  tend 
to  economical  administration  and  more 
systematic  classification.  Although  the 
lunacy  l&ws  of  all  the  colonies  contain 
clauses  dealing  specially  with  the  criminal 
insane,  separate  provision  for  this  class 
(including  Queen's  pleasure  cases)  has 
been  made  only  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria.  In  the  other  colonies  the  num- 
ber is  as  vet  too  few  to  justify  the  expense 
of  special  hospitals,  and  the  insane  crim- 
inals are  maintained  iu  the  ordinary  hos- 
pitals— usually  in  separate  wards. 

There  has  not  been  any  special  legisla- 
tion for  idiots  who  are,  as  yet,  dealt  with 
under  the  provisions  of  the  general 
lunacy  statutes,  but  the  need  for  the 
separation  of  this  class  has  been  distinctly 
recognised.  In  New  South  Wales  all  the 
idiotic  and  imbecile  patients  are  collected 
in  a  special  hospital,  which  is  situated  at 
Newcastle.  In  Victoria  and  Tasmania 
special  cottages  in  connection  with  the 
hospitals,  at  Kew  and  at  New  Norfolk, 
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have  been  erected  for  this  class,  and  at 
the  former  of  these  a  systematic  attempt 
has  been  made  to  educate  and  train  them, 
with  a  result  so  satisfactory  that  the 
example  of  Victoria  must  ere  long  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  colonies. 

The  well-to-do  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  in  Australia  has  hitherto  rendered 
the  boarding-out  of  the  insane  (the  pay- 
ment of  strangers  to  receive  and  take  care 
of  them  in  their  own  homes)  impracti- 
cable, since  very  few  persons  would  be 
content  to  devote  themselves  to  the  care 
of  this  class  for  anything  like  the 
sum  which  could,  with  due  regard  to 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment, 
be  granted  for  their  maintenance  ;  whilst 
the  absence  of  village  life,  the  isolated 
dwellings,  the  sparse  population,  the  spe- 
cial dangers  and  difficulties  of  "  bush  life," 
the  want  of  municipal  organisation,  and 
the  impossibility  of  effective  medical  and 
parochial  supervision,  also  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  adoption  of  the  system  except 
in  verv  special  and  isolated  cases.  Attempts 
have  however  been  made  in  one  or  more  of 
the  colonies  to  assist  and  encourage  the 
friends  of  the  chronic  insane,  by  means  of 
pecuniary  allowances,  to  keep  them  at 
nome,  or  remove  them  from  hospital  when 
fit  for  such  removal,  and  is  likely  to  form 
part  of  the  asylum  system,  though  the 
number  so  provided  for  will  probably  not 
be  large  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  following  return  shows  a  list  of  Aus- 
tralian hospitals  for  the  insane,  with  the 
number  of  patients  in  each  on  Jan.  1,1889  : 


f  Gladesville .     .     . 
Parramatta  *    .    . 
Callan  Park     .     . 

772 

989 

730 

New  South  Wales  * 

Newcastle  f.     .     . 

241 

Tempet       .     •     < 

102 

ParratnatU  (Crimi- 

^        nal)}    .     .    , 

63 

YarraBond.     .     , 

933 

Kew  (Including 

Victoria. 

Cottages  for  Idiots 
Ararat  |  .     .     . 

)      1143 
481 

Beechworth 

539 

Sunbury*     .     . 

535 

South  Australia  .    • 

Adelaide      .     . 
Parkside     .     .     . 

241 
517 

/Goodna  .     .     . 

806 

Qneenaland     .     . 

Ipswich*    ,     . 
ToowoombaY  . 

119 

— 

New  Norfolk    . 
Cascades     .     .     . 

294 
55 

Western  Australia 

Frcemantlc .    .    . 

120 

•  For  chronic  cases  only. 

t  For  idiots  and  imbeciles  only. 

Private  licensed  house. 

For  criminals  only. 

Contains  special  buildings  for  criminaLs. 
If  Not  yet  occupied. 

F.  NoBTON  Manning. 


— The  best  summary  of  the 
working  of  the  Lunacy  Laws  is  contained 
in  the  Circular  Despatch  of  1884  commimi- 
cated  to  Earl  Granville  by  Her  Majes^e 
representative  at  the  British  Embaeey, 
Vienna.  With  slight  omissions,  we  repio* 
duce  it. 

The  lunatic  asylums  in  Austria  rank 
high  amongst  the  numerous  philanthropia 
institutions. 

No  visitors  are  admitted  without  a 
special  permit. 

There  are  private  and  public  asj^lnms. 

The  private  asylums  are  subject  to 
special  regulations;  a  licence  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Provincial  Qovemment ; 
this  is  granted  if  the  responsible  manager 
is  a  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine,  but  he 
must  have  an  unimpeachable  character^ 
and  must  prove  his  capability  to  manage 
such  an  institution  by  certificates,  to  show 
that  he  has  a  theoretical  and  praotioal 
knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  disorders  of 
the  mind.  He  must  lay  before  the  author- 
ities a  detaDed  design  of  the  building  in 
which  he  intends  to  locate  his  patients. 
This  building  must  be  situated  in  a  qaiett 
healthy  part  of  the  country,  and  well  pro- 
vided with  good  water.  He  is  bound  to 
state  the  number  of  persons  to  be  admitted, 
and  produce  the  rides  of  the  house.  At 
the  close  of  each  year  he  must  deliver  a 
report  of  the  results  obtained.  The  head 
physician  must  live  in  the  establishment, 

In  a  private  asylum^  only  persons  labour^ 
ing  under  disordered  intellect  of  any 
kind  can  be  admitted.  The  admission  of 
a  patient  can  take  place  onlj  where  a 
medical  certificate  is  given  proving  the  fact 
that  the  person  is  suffering  from  disordered 
intellect.  In  cases  which  have  been  pre- 
ceded b^  medical  treatment  the  history  of 
the  patient's  suffering  must  be  drawn  up 
by  the  physician  who  had  treated  lum,  and 
be  produced.  The  certificate  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  patient  into  a  private  insti- 
tution must  oe  issued  by  the  district  or 
municipal  physician  of  the  patient's  native 
place,  or,  if  issued  by  any  other  physician, 
it  must  be  certified  by  one  of  tne  above- 
mentioned  official  physicians.  There  is  an 
exception,  however,  m  the  case  of  patients 
whose  malady  assumes  a  dangerous  char- 
acter, or  in  respect  to  foreigners;  the 
physician  is  authorised  to  aamit  saoh 
patients  without  the  required  certificate, 
provided  he  reports  within  twenty-foor 
hours  such  cases  to  the  authorities,  in 
order  that  the  official  physician  may  be 
instructed  to  investigate  the  case.  Eac^ 
admission  of  a  lunatic  into  an  asylum 
must  be  notified  to  the  competent  Goort 
of  Justice  of  the  district  in  which  the- 
asylum  is  situated. 
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Persons  who  have  recovered  from  their 
malady  must  be  discharged  at  once  after 
the  fact  of  their  recovery  has  been  noti« 
fied  to  those  persons  at  whose  instance 
they  were  admitted  into  the  asylum. 
Patients  can  also,  in  fact  must,  be  dis- 
charged at  any  time,  if  a  demand  to  that 
effect  is  put  forward  by  their  relations  or 
their  legal  trnstee.  In  the  case  of  pa- 
tients of  a  violent  character,  a  reciprocal 
bond  must  be  handed  to  the  manager  of 
the  asylum  before  they  can  be  dis- 
charged. 

Government  uses  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion of  all  asylums  by  means  of  the  ordin- 
aiy  official  sanitary  authorities ;  these  are 
bound  to  visit  the  institutions  at  indefinite 
times,  but  once  at  least  within  three 
months.  They  are  bound  to  accept  any 
petition  made  by  the  patients  and  inves- 
iifakis  the  same;  they  must  study  the 
history  of  the  malady  of  each  patient,  and 
see  that  all  the  stipulations  ordered  on 
the  admission  of  a  patient  into  the  asylum 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  respec- 
tive notices  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  have 
been  issued.  If  at  any  time  it  should 
appear  that  the  managing  physician  does 
not  possess  the  necessary  qualities  for 
carrying  out  the  exceptional^  duties  neces- 
sary in  an  asylum,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment can  oiuer  his  dismissal,  or  in  case 
the  organisation  of  the  institution  is 
found  to  be  of  such  an  imperfect  nature 
that  patients  can  no  longer  be  intrusted 
to  it,  the  authorities  are  bound  to  with- 
draw the  licence  and  to  effect  at  once  the 
removal  of  the  patients. 

The  or^amsation  of  the  public  asylums 
in  Austria  is  regulated  by  the  statutes 
of  the  different  provinces,  which  are  sub- 
jected to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Minis- 
try, The  public  lunatic  asylums,  like 
tlie  private  ones,  are  bound  to  notify  to 
the  competent  Court  of  Justice  in  tneir 
respective  districts  each  admission  and 
dischars[e  of  a  patient.  The  maintenance 
of  lunatics  in  public  asylums  is  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  same  as  in  private 
asylums.  Persons  suspected  of  being  in- 
sane must  be  sent  to  the  observation  de- 
partment of  a  public  hospital  to  be  there 
examined,  and,  if  found  msane,  must  be 
at  once  sent  to  one  of  the  public  asylums. 
On  the  admission  of  a  patient  into  a  pub- 
lio  asylum  the  following  papers  must  be 
paroduced: 

1.  A  certificate  issued  by  an  official  or 
practising  physician  certifying  that  the 
patient  to  be  admitted  is  insane. 

2.  A  history  of  the  illness  drawn  up  by 
the  patient's  physician,  which  ought  also 
to  contain  an  opinion  respecting  the  pro- 
babOity  of  a  cure  being  enected  or  not. 


3.  An  official  document,  stating  to 
which  municipality  the  patient  belongs. 

4.  A  declaration  whether  the  patient  can 
be  maintained  out  of  his  own  property,  or 
by  whom  his  keep  will  be  paid,  and  as  to 
what  class  of  maintenance  is  desired. 

5.  In  case  of  partial  or  total  impossi- 
bility to  pay  for  the  maintenance,  a  legal 
certmcate  of  poverty  must  be  given. 

6.  The  name  of  the  legal  trustee  of  the 
patient,  or  in  case  of  such  trustee  not 
being  yet  nominated,  the  name  of  the 
person  who,  until  the  trustee  has  been 
nominated,  is  authorised  to  represent  the 
patient  in  his  relations  towards  the 
asylum. 

It  appears  that  the  above  provisions 
work  admirably  in  favour  of  the  patient 
and  the  public,  as  hardly  any  cases  of 
abuse  have  been  brought  to  notice. 

The  number  of  asylums  in  Austria  in 
1880  was  27,  viz.,  public  22,  private  5. 
Of  the  latter,  4  are  in  Lower  Austria  and 
I  in  Bohemia.  There  were  9589patients. 
{See  Appendix.)  Tue  Editok. 

AVTASCSA  (avrdpiccia,  contented- 
ness).    Tranquillity  of  mind. 

AUTBTFWOBATaSSS     (avr6t,    self; 

vTTvot,  sleep ;  jSotvo,  I  walk).    Spontaneous 
somnambulism. 


AVTOCBSft,  AUTOOBZRSA  or 
TOCBZ&VS  (dvrds,  self;  x<Vj  ^®  hand). 
Terms  appliea  to  one  who  commits  sui- 
cide, or  tbe  act  of  suicide  itself.  (Fr.  cMto- 
chirie;  Ger.  Selhstmord.) 

AUTOCTOWZA  (avrojcrovco,  I  slay 
myself)*    Suicide. 

AUTOKATZ8X,  Mental  (avT6s^  the 
person  himself  ;  iiaros^  search  or  action). 
A  state  in  which  a  series  of  actions  are 
performed  without  cerebral  action  or 
conscious  will,  as  during  reverie  or  in 
certain  morbid  conditions.— Mental  au- 
tomatism was  brought  prominently  into 
notice  by  Prof.  Laycock,  who  introduced 
the  term  reflex  function  of  the  brain  (Edin, 
Med,  amd  Surg,  Joum.  1838,  1839,  "Dis- 
eases of  Women,"  1840).  Prochaska,  in 
his  work  "On  the  Functions  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System,"  had  hinted  at  the  same  doc- 
trine. Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  '*  Principles 
of  Human  Piiysiology,"  expounded  a 
similar  theory,  and  observed  tnat  "  much 
of  our  highest  mental  activity  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  auto- 
matic action  of  the  cerebrum"  (p.  607). 
Affain,  in  further  explaining  what  ne  him- 
self preferred  to  call  "  unconscious  cere- 
bration," he  observed:  *' Looking  at  all 
those  automatic  operations  by  which  re- 
sults are  evolved  without  any  intentional 
directions  of  the  mind  to  them,  in  the 
light  of  reflex  action  of  the  cerebrum, 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  iu  comprehend- 
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inj^  that  each  reflex  actions  may  proceed 
without  onr  knowledge,  so  as  to  evolve 
intellectual  products,  when  their  resplts 
are  transmitted  to  the  sensorinm,  and  are 
thns  impressed  on  onr  consciousness,  than 
there  is  in  understanding  that  impressions 
may  excite  muscular  movements  through 
the  reflex  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  with- 
out the  necessary  intervention  of  sensa- 
tion." 

M.  Pierre  Janet  has  recently  devoted  a 
work  to  "  L'Automatisme  Psychologique  " 
( 1 889).  Automatism,  according  to  his  de- 
finition, must  be  spontaneous ;  it  must  be 
subject  to  invariable  law.  The  first  efforts 
of  human  activity  are  excited  by  external 
impulses.  Usually,  a  third  condition  is 
attisushed  to  the  term,  namely",  that  it  is 
mechanical  and  entirely  without  con- 
sciousness, but  Janet  does  not  accept  this 
factor  in  the  definition.  He  admits  the 
simultaneous  conditions  of  consciousness 
and  automatic  action.  His  object  is  to 
demonstrate,  not  only  that  there  is  human 
activity  deserving  to  be  termed  automatic, 


but  that  it  is  legitimate  to  call  it  wmUdl 
automatism.  Again,  automatism  is  often 
manifested  by  complex  actions  indepen- 
dent one  of  the  other,  before  passing  into 
the  region  of  the  will.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  partial,  that  is,  only  occupy  the 
mind  partially  when  several  elementarr 
activities  may  be  simultaneously  derel- 
oped  in  the  same  thought.  {See  Epi- 
lepsy, SOXNAMBULISH.) 

AVTOsroNnr  (avrotfafiia,  independenoe; 
from  avr6g,  self;  vd/ior,  a  law).  Kant's 
term  for  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
reason  in  the  sphere  of  morals. 

AUTOWTOTOBATBSZfl  favroff,  self; 
ini;(,  night;  ^auro»,  I  walk).  A  synonym 
of  Somnambulism. 

AUTOVBOSrXA  (avTodxwiOf  self-muT- 
der).  A  synonym  of  Suicide.  (Fr.  AuUh 
pkonie.) 

JLVTOVnOVOmUkMZJL    (a^n>^($POff,   a 

self-murderer ;  fiavia,  madness).    A  syno- 
nym of  Suicidal  Insanity. 

ATVSrXA  (d,  neg.;  vnvor,  sleep).  A 
synonym  of  Sleeplessness. 


(fia^C<o,  I  speak  in- 
correctly). An  old  term  for  ephialtes,  or 
nightmare,  from  the  indistinct  attempts 
to  speak  or  cry  out  in  this  affection. 

BA&BVTXB8  (balhutio,  I  stammer; 
Heb.  halhel,  to  stutter).  Hesitation  of 
speech,  stuttering,  stammering.  (Fr.  hair 
butiement;  Ger.oioAnmem,) 

BA&&Z8MV8  {8aXXi<rfi6s  from  /SoXXi'Ctt, 
I  dance).  A  synonym  of  Chorea  Major, 
or  St.  Yitus's  Dance.  {See  Hysterical 
Chorea,  Dancing  Mania.) 

mjlJbJbO  »x  bam  vxto  (Ital.).  St. 
Yitus's  dance;  Chorea  Major;  Dancing 
Mania. 

BASnUlUPTOTff  &aw  of,  in  relationto 
Insanity, — ^There  is  some  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  a  lunatic  cannot  commit 
an  act  of  bankruptcv — the  gist  of  which 
is  intention — e.g,,  a  miudulent  preference 
or  a  fraudulent  conveyance.  But  the  cases 
that  support  this  statement  are  not  of 
very  recent  date,*  and  it  must  be  received 
with  some  hesitation. 

If  duriufi^  a  lucid  interval  a  lunatic  con- 
tract a  debt  and  commit  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, he  can  be  adjudicated  bankruptf 

Where  it  appears  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
a  lunatic,  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  give 
leave  to  uie  committee  in  tne  name  of  the 

•  (y.  Ejc  parte  Stamp,  1846,  De  Gex,  345.    Even 
there  it  is  merely  laid  down  as  probable, 
t  Ex  parte  La^ton,  6  Yes.  Jnn.  434. 


lunatic  to  file  a  declaration  of  insolvency 
or  to  present  a  bankruptcy  petition.* 

Again,  the  committee  of  a  lunatic  who 
has  carried  on  his  business  may  wi^  the 
leave  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  sitting  in 
lunacy  consent  to  an  adjudication  against 
him.f  A  Wood  Bbntoh. 

BA&XBS8. — ^A  name  given  to  the 
victims  of  a  religious  hysterical  epidemic 
which  spread  through  the  United  States 
in  1 798-1805.  The  subjects  used  to  flkig 
themselves  on  the  ground  howUng  ^na 
barking  like  dogs.  {See  Jumpbbs,  Tsi 
Je&ks,  Chorea,  hysts&ical,  &c.) 
^  BASTnroBVBAXiZA  (/Sopw,  heavy; 
€yK4<l>aXos,  the  brain).  A  synonym  of 
Imbecility.    (Fr.  baryencephalie.) 


or 

{fiapvsj  heavy ;  yX^crcra,  the  tongue).  Slow 
or  neavy  utterance,  laboured  speech  aris- 
ing from  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

BASTXiAXiXA  {papvs,  heavy;  \dkta, 
speech).  A  synonym  of  Baryglossia 
(q,v.),    (Fr.  harylalie.) 

BASTVBOSrXA  {^apvs,  heavy;  ^Mrif, 
the  voice).  Difficulty  of  speech.  (Fr. 
haryphonie^ 

*  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  Re  James,  12  Q.  R.  D. 
332 ;  where  a  lunatic  b  not  so  found,  the  Oonrt 
may  appoint  any  person  to  act  for  him  ;  tiie  rale 
applies  to  a  lunatic  creditor  as  well  as  to  a  Innatio 
debtor.  See  Baulunptcy  Act,  1883,  8.  148,  and 
Rules,  1886,  r.  271. 

t  Re  Lee,  L.  K.  23  Ch.  D.  216. 
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(fiapvs,  heavy ;  6vfi6s, 
the  mmd)  •  Deep  or  prof oond  melancholy. 
(Fr.  harj^thymie  ;  Ger.  Schwervvuth,) 

BASBDO'W*8  BXSBA8B.  {See  Ex- 
QPHTBALiaC  GoiTKB.) 

MAXMB, — The  principal  baths  that 
luiTe  at  Tarious  times  been  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Prolonged  warm  or  hot  bathg. 

2.  Prolonged  warm  baths  with  the  ad- 

dition of  cold  to  the  head. 

3.  Prolonged  warm  sitz  baths. 

4.  Prolonged  warm  baths   medicated 

with  mustard. 
$.  Prolonged  cold  baths. 

6.  Dip  baths. 

7.  Bilths  of  sniprise. 

8.  Suffusion  of  tepid  and  cold  water 

from  pails. 

9.  Douches. 

10.  Showers. 

1 1.  Packing  in  the  wet  sheet 

12.  Packing  in  the  dry  sheet. 

13.  Packing    in    mustard    and    water 

sheets. 

14.  Hot  air  (Turkish)  baths. 
I  $.  Vapour  (Bussian)  baths. 

I.  VroloBfted  mrarm  or  Hot  Batlis 
have  for  long  been  a  favourite  remedy,  and 
are  without  doubt  most  important  thera- 
peutical a|;ents  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
forms  of  insanity.  Mention  is  made  of 
their  use  by  most  writers  on  insanity  from 
Pinel  downwards,  and  they  are  still  ezten- 
sivehr  used  and  recommended.  They  are 
chiefly  prescribed  for  cases  of  sub-acate 
mania,  marked  by  great  nervous  irrita- 
bility and  insomnia,  and  also  occasion- 
ally in  acute  delirious  mania. 

In  the  former  class  of  case  the  bath 
should  be  given  the  last  thing  at  night 
for  a  succession  of  nights,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  95^  to  9$^,  and  may  advan- 
tageously be  combined  with  a  mild  opiate. 
In  many  cases  thus  treated,  the  habit  of 
sleep  induced  thereby  is  frequently  the 
precursor  of  ultimate  recovery. 

When  ordered  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
sthenic  mania,  however,  the  temperature 
should  be  higher  and  the  bath  more  pro- 
longed. Indeed,  it  has  been  used  for  many 
hours  at  a  time,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
from  100°  to  110°  or  even  more.  Such 
baths,  however,  cannot  but  be  attended 
with  very  considerable  risk,  and  the  usual 
course  therefore  at  the  present  day  is  to 
place  the  patient,  to  commence  with,  in  a 
i)ath  of  a  temperature  of  96^  gradually 
raising  it  to  104°  or  thereabouts,  the  time 
bei^g  prolonged  from  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour.  Even  with  baths  ot  such  modified 
severity  as  this,  there  must  always  be 
some  httle  tendency  to  exhaustion,  so  that 


it  is  never  prudent  to  employ  them  except 
in  the  presence  of  a  medical  man  or  some 
experienced  person,  who  should  carefully 
note  from  time  to  time  the  effect  produced, 
as  syncope  may  come  on  with  but  short 
warning  at  any  time,  especially  in  cases 
of  raving  delirium,  in  whom  the  transition 
from  extreme  exaltation  to  fatal  exhaus- 
tion is  often  momentary.  In  females  this 
may  be  effected,  and  decency  thus  main- 
tained, by  the  patient  wearing  a  light 
dress  or  chemise  whilst  in  the  water.  It 
is  also  a  wise  precaution  to  lift  the  patient 
out  of  the  batn  at  its  termination,  as  there 
is  a  liability  to  f  aintness  if  the  erect  posi- 
tion is  too  suddenly  assumed.  Of  course, 
some  patients  struggle  violently  when 
first  put  in  the  water,  and  a  wood  covering 
to  the  bath,  with  an  aperture  for  the  head 
and  neck  has  been  used,  chiefly  in  France, 
but  cannot  but  be  attended  with  consider- 
able danger.  Dr.  Bucknill  recommends  a 
reclining  chair,  which  fits  into  a  bath  of 
large  size,  and  is  constructed  so  as  to 
afford  a  good  support  to  the  head,  and  id 
an  admirable  arrangement  with  a  violent 
patient,  as  it  enables  the  attendants  to 
easily  keep  him  iu  the  bath,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  soothing  effect  of  the  hot  water  soon 
begins  to  tell,  and  the  patient  ceases  from 
struggling,  except  occasionally  and  spas- 
modically. Similar  baths,  of  a  somewhat 
modified  character,  have  tdso  been  recom- 
mended and  used  in  certain  cases  of 
melancholia,  in  whom  the  secretions  are 
out  of  order,  as  evinced  by  a  dry  harsh 
skin,  coated  tongue,  foul  breath,  constipa- 
tion,' and  sleeplessuess.  But,  as  a  rule, 
melancholies  do  not  stand  prolonged 
warm  baths  well  if  used  sufficiently  pow- 
erfully to  produce  their  sedative  effect, 
owing  to  the  debility  they  give  rise  to. 

As  regards  the  action  of  baths  of  warm 
water  on  an  insane  patient,  that  neces- 
sarily very  much  depends  on  the  degree  of 
heat  used.  Any  temperature  above  blood 
heat  causes  accelerated  circulation,  in- 
creases respiration,  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  and  tends  to  produce  syncope, 
causing,  as  it  does,  violent  reflex  action  on 
the  heart  and  lungs ;  and,  of  course,  as 
the  temperature  is  increased,  so  these 
symptoms  become  exaggerated.  So  that 
when  120^  to  126°  arc  reached,  such  a 
temperature  can  only  be  borne  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Such  being,  according  to  the  best  ob- 
servers, the  action  of  hot  water  baths  on 
the  system,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
benefit  resulting  from  their  use  in  the 
treatment  of  mania  is  due  to  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  congested  brain  by  the 
effect  on  the  circulation,  which  reacts 
on  the  nervous  system  generally,  and  thus 
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tends  to  allay  irritation,  and  to  produce 
their  soporific  effect.  Bnt  inasmuch  as 
the  tendency  of  even  acnte  sthenic  mania 
is  towards  physical  exhaustion  and  the 
inducement  of  typhoidal  symptoms,  and 
as  the  prolonged  warm  bath  is  decidedly 
weakening,  it  is  evident  that  the  aim 
should  be  to  produce  the  maximum  seda- 
tive effect  of  the  hot  water,  with  as  low  a 
degree  of  heat  in  each  case  as  is  com- 
patible with  this  effect.  This  would  seem 
to  be  generally  recognised,  so  that  very 
hot  or  very  prolonged  baths  are  now  sel- 
dom prescribed,  and  the  endeavour  aimed 
at  is  to  obtain  the  sedative  and  soporific 
actions  of  the  bath  by  usinc  as  low  tem- 
perature and  as  short  periods  as  are  com- 
mensurate with  this  result,  which  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  would  seem 
to  fix  at  a  temperature  of  from  96°  to 
104°,  and  a  period  of  thirty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  Continent,  and 
especially  in  France,  such  eminent  special- 
ists as  the  Falrets,  father  and  son,  Brierre 
de  Boismont,  Morel,  &c.,  place  their  pa- 
tients in  warm  baths  for  hours  at  a  time, 
but  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  onl^ 
from  85^  to  95°,  whilst  to  avoid  any  possi- 
ble tendency  to  syncope,  the  patient  is 
constantly  fed  with  nourishing  and  stimu- 
lating food.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  rationale  of  such  baths,  because  such 
a  temperature,  being,  as  it  is,  below  blood 
heat,  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  can  give  rise  to  no  reaction, 
and  cannot  affect  the  circulation  in  the 
central  nervous  ganglia.* 

2.  Vrolonir«<l  mrarm  Batlis,  witb  tlie 
Addition  of  tlie  Application  of  Cold  to 
tlie  Bead,  appear  to  be  even  more  efficient 
in  lessening  cerebral  hypcrsemia  than  the 
preceding,  and  are  most  extensively  used. 
The  course  now  very  generally  adopted  is 
to  apply  relays  of  towels  previously  dipped 
in  cold  water  to  the  head  whilst  the  patient 
reclines  in  a  hot  bath  of  a  temperature 
varying  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
svmptoms  and  nis  physical  condition, 
the  duration  being  guided  by  similar  indi- 
cations. 

Other  modes  of  applying  cold  affusion 
to  the  head  are  bv  slowly  pouring  a  cold 
spray  from  a  height  on  to  the  scalp,  or  by 
aJlowinfl^  water  to  drip  gently,  and  at 
intervals,  from  a  small  douche  pipe,  and  if 
no  other  means  are  at  hand,  a  garden 
watering-pot,  or  even  an  ordinary  jug  may 
be  used. 

The  sedative  and  soothing  effect  of  these 

*  For  some  yean  they  have  been  used  at  Beth- 
lem  Ho«pital  with  great  advantage.  Temp.  85°  to 
90**.  The  number  of  hours  varies  from  one  to*  ten. 
No  alarming  symptoms  have  occnrred.^ED. 


baths  is  often  very  pronounced,  and 
patients  themselves  are  stated  to  have 
remarked  on  the  calming  result  of.  the 
application  of  the  cold  to  the  head.  Bat 
as  they  are  necessarily  attended  with  the 
same,  or  even  greater,  risks  than  the 
simple  warm  baths,  their  effects  shoold  be 
as  carefully  watched. 

A  still  more  powerful  mode  of  applying 
cold  to  tlie  head  is  by  using  loe^bage 
instead  of  cold  water,  should  the  l&tUat 
fail  in  its  results. 

3.  Prolonged  llTarm  flits  Batlia  of  a 
temperature  of  about  98^,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  mustard,  are  frequently 
prescribed  for  females  whose  insanity  » 
due  to,  or  accompanied  by,  amenorrhoMU 
By  congesting  the  vessels  leading  to^  and 
in,  the  pelvic  viscera,  they  tend  to  promote 
the  flow  of  the  catamenia,  the  return  of 
which  naturally  improves  the  general 
health,  and  so  enhances  the  prospect  of  a 
return  to  mental  equilibrium.  Their  use 
should  be  commenced  two  or  three  days 
before  the  menstrual  flow  is  supposed  to 
be  due,  continued  for  a  week,  then  discon- 
tinued, and  resumed  at  the  next  monthly 
period. 

4.  ygTBrm,  Batlis  medicated  by  IKas- 
tard- — In  cases  wherein  it  is  desired 
rapidly  to  diminish  the  circulation  and  to 
lower  the  temperature,  as  in  acute  cere- 
bral hypersemia,  the  addition  of  mustard 
to  the  warm  bath  will  do  so,  by  the  in- 
tense irritation  and  congestion  produced 
in  the  skin.  The  quantity  of  mustard  re* 
quired  to  produce  this  result  is  about  one 
ounce  of  mustard  to  ten  gallons  of  water. 
Dr.  Brunton  advises  that  such  a  bath 
should  never  be  of  more  than  ten  minutes' 
duration,  and  that  the  patient  should  be 
at  once  removed  if  either  burning  of  the 
skin  or  a  tendency  to  shivering  be  pro- 
duced. 

5.  Prolonged  Cold  Batlis  have  occa- 
sionally been  recommended  and  used  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity.  It  is  claimed 
for  them  that  they  have  a  direct  sedative 
effect  on  the  nervous  system.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  placing  a  person  in  cold 
water — that  is,  water  of  a  temperatare  at 
or  below  70^,  is  to  contract  the  cutaneous 
capillaries,  drawing  the  blood  inwards,  and 
causing  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  and  to  give 
a  perceptive  shock  to  the  nervous  system. 
This  is  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  the 
blood  rushes  back  to  the  surface,  a  flow  of 
warmth  is  felt,  and  a  decidedly  tonic 
effect  produced.  If  the  operation  of  the 
bath  ends  here,  the  general  condition  of 
the  body  is  braced  up  and  improved,  but 
no  sedative  result  can  be  produced  on  tlra 
nervous  system. 

If  the  bath  is  prolonged,  then  periods  ol 
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depreflsioQ  and  reaction  recur  for  a  time. 
Bat  the  constant  withdrawal  of  heat 
eyentaally  canses  the  cerebral  nervous 
ajstem  to  become  affected,  the  reactions 
gradoally  cease,  and  the  depression  gains 
the  mastery.  Herein  must  rest  their 
^alne,  if  any,  in  the  treatment  of  mania, 
although  necessarily  reaction  must  arise 
«ooner  or  later  after  the  bath  is  discon- 
tinned,  or  the  permanent  somatic  injury 
would  outweigh  the  benefit  the  nervous 
system  might  derive  from  the  sedative 
-^ect.  It  most  be  remembered  also  that 
it  is  admitted  that  cold  baths  are  dangerous 
when  the  system  is  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
therefore  it  cannot  but  be  that  they  must 
be  80  when  applied  to  a  system  worn  out 
by  delirinm,probably  attended  by  insomnia 
and  refusal  of  food.  Therefore,  they  must 
be  used  with  great  caution,  and  only  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  malady. 
^  6.  Tbe  Gold  Bip  Batb  was  much  used 
iifty  years  ago.  The  patient  was  plunged 
into  a  large  cold  bath,  and  the  head  held 
ander  by  attendants  for  a  few  moments. 
The  head  was  then  raised  to  allow  the 
patient  to  respire,  and  the  process  re- 
peated several  times,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient  and  the  acuteness 
of  the  sjrmptoms.  Any  beneficial  result 
this  heroic  mode  of  treatment  could  have 
had  must  have  been  due  to  moral  rather 
than  physical  efEects,  and  must  have  been 
viewed  more  in  the  light  of  punishment 
than  as  medical  treatment,  and  has  been 
long  since  abandoned. 

7*  TtieBatbofflnrprUe  may  be  viewed 
in  the  same  light  as  the  former,  and  be 
likewise  considered  as  abolished.  The 
patient  either  in  the  dark  or  blindfolded 
was  conducted  along  a  passage,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  a  plunge  bath,  into  which 
he  fell  without  warning ;  or  he  was  placed 
on  a  movable  cover,  or  trap-door,  which 
WM  suddenly  removed,  and  precipitated 
him  into  a  cold  plunge  bath.  Guislain, 
the  great  French  authority  on  insanity,  in 
-the  early  part  of  this  century,  minutely 
describes  a  "  bath  of  surprise "  that  he 
prides  himself  on  having  invented,  which 
consisted  of  an  elaborate  iron  cage  placed 
on  a  movable  bridge,  spanning  a  stream  of 
water.  The  patient  was  placed  in  the  cace, 
the  mechanism  was  set  going  from  the 
bank,  with  the  result  that  the  bridge 
opened,  and  the  cage,  with  the  patient 
inside,  fell  into  the  water  and  was  dragged 
to  the  shore.  This,  he  gravely  states,  he 
prefers  to  the  plan  which  had  been  pre- 
▼ioosly  adopt^,  of  either  dropping  the 
patient  into  a  net  placed  under  water,  or 
the  more  primitive  one  still  of  dragging 
him  through  a  river  by  means  of  ropes 
attached  to  his  person. 


The  object  aimed  at  in  these  "  baths  of 
surprise  was  to  give  as  intense  a  shock 
to  the  system  as  possible,  short  of  causing 
permanent  injury,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  such  a  severe  shock  would  have 
a  very  powerful  effect,  either  for  good  or 
ill,  and  that  before  the  somatic  origin  of 
insanity  was  recognised,  the  very  severity 
of  such  a  shock  might  be  thought  to  pos- 
sibly have  a  permanent  moral  result,  and 
cut  short  an  outbreak  of  excitement.  But 
recourse  to  their  use  could  not  be  defended 
in  the  present  day. 

8.  Sufliuion  of  Tepid  and  Cold  IRTater 
from  Vails. — ^The  patient  is  placed  to  sit 
in  an  emnty  bath,  and  first  a  pail  of  tepid 
water  of  between  8o°  and  90°  poured  over 
his  head  and  shoulders,  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  pail  of  cold  water.  The  shock 
thus  given  to  the  system  is  very  slight, 
and  may  bo  rendered  still  slighter  by 
pouring  the  water  over  the  shoulders 
alone,  leaving  out  the  head.  It  is,  there- 
fore, well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  timid 
melancholies,  idiot  children,  and  cases  of 
melancholia  attonita,  with  very  depressed 
systems  and  feeble  circulation. 

It  should  be  given  immediately  before 
bedtime,  and  the  patient  then  rubbed  well 
with  warm  dry  towels,  and  at  once  placed 
in  bed,  and  should  be  repeated  nightly  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  With  patients  who 
are  habitually  wet  at  night,  this  mode  of 
ti*eatment,  if  perservered  with,  often  has 
the  happiest  enect  in  curing  the  bad  habit. 

But  the  cases  most  benefited  by  it  are 
patients  with  acute  primary  dementia, 
whose  symptoms  are  marked  by  great 
mental  exhaustion,  who  sit  apart  all  day 
moping  in  a  corner  without  moving  or 
speaking,  with  blue  hands,  and  feet  oi  icy 
coldness,  with  foul  breath  and  coated 
tongue,  and  obstinate  constipation.  In 
such  cases  the  suffusion  of  tepid  and  then 
cold  water  twice  daily  in  the  gentle  manner 
already  described,  appears  to  give  sufficient 
shock  to  the  system,  to  cause  enough  re- 
action to  take  place  to  set  the  vital  action 
going  again,  without  unduly  alarming  the 
patient,  or  exhausting  the  already  greatly 
enfeebled  frame.  Such  cases  ot\en  steadily 
improve  under  such  treatment. 

9.  The  Bonobe  is  a  form  of  bath  in 
which  the  patient  is  subjected  to  a  stream 
of  water  directed  on  some  part  of  his  body 
through  a  hoso  or  pipe  acting  from  a 
louj^er  or  shorter  distance.  In  its  appli- 
cation to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the 
head  or  spine  are  the  points  usually  sub- 
mitted to  the  douche,  the  water  falling 
from  a  height,  and  the  greater  or  lesser 
severity  of  the  bath  being  due  to  the 
measure  of  height  from  which  the  water 
falls,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  from 
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which  it  is  emitted.  It  the  douche  is  nsed 
only  for  a  short  period  of,  say,  thirty  to 
sixty  seconds,  and  the  nozzle  of  the  pipe 
is  held  within  a  few  inches  of  the  head,  it 
is  a  decided  tonic,  and  if  applied  in  a  simi- 
lar way  down  the  course  of  the  spine,  it 
has  a  stimulating  effect  in  cases  of  cere- 
bral ansemia  and  melancholia  avec  stupeur. 

But  if  the  douche  pijpe  is  held  at  a  height 
above  the  head,  and  is  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  the  shock  produced  is 
very  great,  and  faintness,  vomiting,  and 
intense  physical  depression  rapidly  result, 
accompanied  by  shivering  and  a  blanched 
skin.  Carried  out  to  this  extent  the 
douche  has  been  chiefly  used  and  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  raving  mania,  with 
cerebral  congestion,  occumng  in  the  very 
strong  and  healthy.  But  it  is  not  now 
much  resorted  to,  and  those  with  whom  it 
once  found  favour  admit  that  it  owed  its 
efiicacy  to  the  shock  it  produced,  and  that 
it  acted  moraJly  as  a  means  of  repression. 
In  other  words,  that  it  was  looked  upon 
by  the  patient  with  dread,  and  was  viewed 
by  him  as  a  punishment,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  more  severe  the  bath,  and  the 
more  intense  the  shock  produced,  the 
greater  was  likely  to  be  the  moral  effect 
resulting. 

Thus  used,  it  was  a  very  favourite 
remedjr  for  the  raving  lunaucs  of  that 
day,  with  the  older  writers  on  insanity, 
and  its  forms  of  application  were  numerous. 
The  German  physician  Jacobi,  fixed  the 
patient  in  a  coercion  chair,  whilst  buckets 
of  water  were  poured  from  a  height  on  to 
his  head.  Guislain  placed  the  patient  in 
a  bath  with  a  cover,  through  a  hole  in 
which  the  head  was  protruded,  whilst 
water  from  a  pipe  fixed  from  6  to  12  feet 
above  him,  was  directed  on  to  his  head. 
Schneider  and  Morel  shaved  their  patients' 
heads,  and  placed  them  under  an  inter- 
mittent stream  of  water,  which  fell  drop 
bv  drop  on  to  the  bare  scalp,  and  Dr. 
Willis  invented  a  douche  of  surprise, 
which  consisted  of  a  bucket  of  water  sus- 
pended on  a  pivot,  which  without  warning 
to  the  patient,  suddenly  tilted  over. 

Such  means  are  now  never  resorted  to, 
and  have  died  out,  as  the  forms  of  insanity 
owing  to,  or  at  all  events  concurrent  with, 
the  abolition  of  restraint,  have  become 
less  severe,  and  the  mode  now  adopted,  is 
to  have  half -inch  cocks  fitted  to  the  hot  and 
cold  supply  pipes  of  an  ordinary  bath,  to 
which  are  attached  three  or  four  feet  of 
elastic  hose.  The  patient  is  then  placed 
in  the  bath,  either  standing  up  or  sitting, 
as  the  head  or  spine  is  the  part  to  be 
operated  on,  and  the  stream  from  the 
nozzle  of  the  hose  directed  against  it. 
This  arrangement  admits  of  an  easy  appli- 


cation of  the  douche  from  any  moderate 
height,  and  for  any  period  of  time,  and  of 
the  alternate  use  of  hot  and  cold.  Thus 
used  it  is  mild  and  soothiuff,  and  stunula- 
ting,  and  may  be  prescribed  for  the  most 
feeble  and  timid  melancholiac,  to  which 
class  of  cases  it  is  best  adapted,  and  in 
whom  its  healing  results  are  most  marked* 

10.  Tbe  Sbower  Batli  is  in  reality  a 
modification  of  the  douche,  being  the 
douche  delivered  through  a  rose,  so  as  to 
form  a  shower  of  water.  It  has  been,  and 
still  is,  most  extensively  used  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  insane,  and  it  has  this 
advantage  over  an  ordinary  cold  bath,  thai 
though  water  is  uninterruptedly  apjdied 
to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  still  as 
the  same  water  does  not  remain  10  contact 
with  the  body  as  in  the  cold  bath,  itspniitT 
and  temperature  are  not  affeotea. 
Therefore,  both  the  primary  shock  and  de- 
pression, and  the  secondary  reaction  are- 
greater,  and  the  physiological  e£teot  of  the- 
cold  water  is  consequently  more  powers 
fully  developed.  Such  being  the  case^  it  ia 
evident  that  a  prolonged  shower  bath  of 
any  duration  is  a  very  powerful  agent  and 
should  only  be  used  with  great  care  and 
judgment. 

Formerly,  shower  baths  of  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes'  duration  were  in  constant 
use,  but  the  death  of  a  patient  in  the  Sur- 
rey County  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  the  year 
1 856,  following  on  a  shower  bath  of  twenty 
minutes'  duration  checked  the  practice^ 
though  it  was  by  no  means  proved  that 
the  bath  was  the  cause  of  the  death,  and  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  issued  instmo- 
tions  restricting  their  use  in  lunatic 
asylums.  Three  minutes  was  considered 
by  them  to  be  the  extreme  limit  to  which 
a  bath  of  this  description  should  extend. 
Even  that  duration  now  is  seldom  resorted 
to,  and  the  following  description  of  the 
bath  given  by  Dr.  Campbell,  as  beinff  in 
use  at  the  Carlisle  Asylum,  gives  a  dear 
idea  of  the  present  practice  in  this  respect. 
The  bath  is  a  closed  wooden  frame,  "  26  in. 
in  diameter  inside ;  height  from  floor  to 
roof  9^  ft. ;  the  perforated  zinc  plate 
through  which  the  water  falls  being  cir- 
cular, and  14  in.  in  diameter.  The  total 
Quantity  of  water  which  falls  into  the  bath 
during  a  minute  is  nine  gallons."  This 
exhausts  the  cistern,  and  the  bath  cannot 
last  longer  than  one  minute.  An  inspection 
window  of  thick  glass  is  inserted  into  the 
framework  to  enable  the  effect  on  the 
patient  inside  to  be  watched,  and  in  asy- 
lums, the  door  to  the  bath  should  have  a 
lock,  the  key  of  which  should  be  retained 
by  some  responsible  officer,  to  guard 
against  the  shower  being  put  to  improper 
purposes  by  attendants,  who  have  been 
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known  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  i>anish- 
ment.  They  can  be  made  even  still  less 
•erere  W  having  an  arrangement  of  hot 
and  cold  Bopply  to  the  cistern,  so  that  the 
temperature  may  be  moderated,  and  by 
having  a  foot  bath  fitted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bathy  in  which  warm  water  can  be 
put  for  the  patient  to  stand  in,  during  the 
administration  of  the  shower. 

Thns  need,  only  the  tonic  effect  of  cold 
water  is  obtainedC  but  it  is  very  fully  and 
efficiently  obtained,  and  is  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  and 
▼igonr. 

It  is  therefore  beneficially  prescribed  in 
the  various  adynamic  forms  of  insanity, 
and  in  hysterical  mania,  and  should  be 
given  every  morning  for  a  week  or  fort- 
night, either  fasting  or  one  hour  after  the 
first  meal. 

It  must  be  followed  by  very  vigorous 
rabbinff  with  rough  towels  or  flesh  brushes 
succeeded  by  a  little  gentle  exercise. 

II.  VaeklBiT  in  tbe  IRTet  flbeet  has 
always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
armamentarium  of  hydropatnic  establish- 
ments, and  is  one  of  the  chief  modes  of 
obtaining  the  sedative  effects  of  cold 
wftter  resorted  to  by  practitioners  in 
hydropathy. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  about 
fifty  years  ago  by  Priessnitz,  a  Silesian 
peasant,  who  ^^ained  a  great  reputation 
by  treating  disease  by  means  of  cold 
water  variously  applied,  and  who  largely 
used  the  wet  pack.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  treatment  of  the  insdne  in 
the  vear  i860  by  Dr.  Lockhart  Robinson, 
at  tJie  Sussex  County  Asylum,  and  has 
been  in  use,  more  or  less,  there  and  else- 
where, ever  since.  Its  advantages  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity  are  not  universally 
admitted,  but.those  who  have  used  it  most 
are  nnanimous  in  their  opinion  that  it  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  their  means  of 
treating  certain  forms  of  insanity.  There 
ean  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  using 
it  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  great 
care  has  to  be  observed  in  its  prescrip- 
tion, or  it  may  degenerate  into  a  punitive 
agent,  and  it  may  easily  be  regarded  as 
snch  by  the  patient,  instead  of  being 
used  and  viewed  in  its  recognised  and 
legitimate  therapeutical  aspect. 

This  possible  aspect  of  the  case  seems 
to  have  impressed  itself  so  strongly  on 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  that  in  the 
vear  1872,  after  it  had  been  in  use  in  asy- 
loms  for  twelve  years  or  more,  in  order  to 
guard  against  its  abuse  they  issued  an 
order  that  each  instance  of  packing  and 
its  duration  should  be  recorded  in  the 
Medical  Journal^  and  under  the  head 
of  "Bestraint."     The  Medical  Journal 


is  a  statutory  book  required  to  be  kejjt 
by  the  medical  officers  of  asylums  and 
licensed  houses  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lunacy  Acts,  one  of  the  requirements  of 
which  is  that  all  instances  oV  *'  restraint " 
shall  be  entered  in  this  book  in  a  separate 
column,  under  the  head  "  Restraint,'' giv- 
ing the  sex,  Christian  name,  and  surname 
of  each  patient  restrained,  when,  and  for 
what  periods  and  reasons,  and  also  the 
means  of  restraint  employed. 

The  section  further  provides  that  "  any 
medical  officer  omitting  to  make  such 
entries,  or  any  of  them,  shall  for  every 
SQch  offence  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  pounds." 

Packing  in  the  wet  sheet  is  carried  out 
as  follows:  A  mattress  is  placed  on  an 
ordinary  stretcher,  a  piece  of  mackintosh 
is  laid  over  the  mattress,  and  on  this  is 
spread  a  blanket.  A  common  sheet,  which 
has  been  previously  placed  in  a  backet  of 
cold  water  standing  by  the  bedside,  is 
gentlv  wruufir,  and  then  spread  out  on 
the  blanket,  ^ext,  the  patient  is  denuded 
of  all  clothing,  and  laid  on  his  back  in  the 
wet  sheet,  which  is  at  once  rapidly  folded 
round  him,  carefully  including  the  arms 
in  the  folds  of  the  sheet. 

The  blanket  is  then  tucked  round  the 
body,  and  two  or  three  blankets  laid  over 
all.  Should  the  patient  bo  very  violent 
and  straggle  much,  two  or  three  blankets 
may  be  spread  on  the  mattress  before  the 
mackintosh,  then  the  mackintosh,  then 
another  blanket,  and  then  the  wet  sheet. 
And  if  all  these  various  wraps  are  care- 
fully folded  alternately  over  the  body  by 
a  skilful  manipulator,  the  patient  will  not 
easily  wriggle  out  of  his  environments. 

The  mackintosh  sheet  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  operation,  but  is  used  as 
a  precautionary  measure  when  treating 
the  insane  with  this  process,  because  the 
pack  greatly  excites  the  action  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  promotes  the  flow  of  urine, 
thereby  causing  at  times  involuntary 
micturition.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
that  the  blanket  over  the  mackintosh,  for 
obvious  reasons,  be  an  old  one. 

It  would  not  do  to  place  the  mackintosh 
next  below  the  wet  sneet  without  the  in- 
terposition of  a  woollen  material,  because 
sucti  an  arrangement  would  soften  the 
skin,  and  tend  to  bed-sores. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  patient 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  p.'ick,  and  first 
the  contents  of  a  pail  of  tepid,  and  then 
of  cold  water,  poured  over  him,  and  he 
should  finally  be  rubbed  thoroughly  with 
hot  towels. 

If  the  physique  of  the  case  under  treat- 
ment is  not  considered  equal  to  the  affu- 
sion of  the  pails  of  water,  a  milder  method 
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can  b6  resorted  to  by  Tabbing  the  body 
with  a  damp  sheet,  followed  by  dry  ones. 

Whilst  this  is  being  done,  the  wet  sheets 
and  blankets  should  be  removed  and  re- 
placed by  a  fresh  wet  sheet  and  blankets, 
and  the  patient  packed  in  them  as  before. 

When  the  patient  is  at  first  placed  in 
the  wet  sheet  there  is  usually  a  little 
shivering,  but  this  rapidly  passes  off  as 
the  blocKl  is  determined  to  the  skin,  and 
the  heat  from  the  body  gradually  warms 
the  sheets.  So  that  at  the  end  of  the  hour, 
when  the  patient  is  released,  the  sheet 
is  found  to  be  quite  dry,  and  tlie  surface 
of  the  body  in  a  glow,  and  frequently 
perspiring  freely. 

The  eflfect  of  water  thus  applied  would 
appear  to  be  both  sedative  and  eliminative. 
By  reducing  the  temperature  and  steady- 
ing the  circulation,  it  has  great  power  in 
soothing  irritation,  lessening  excitement, 
and  thus  inducing  sleep;  and  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject  view  this  seda- 
tive effect  as  its  most  important  factor  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane ;  for,  under 
its  influence,  the  most  noisy,  excited 
lunatic  sooner  or  later  as  a  rule  becomes 
calm,  and  drops  into  a  refreshing  sleep ; 
and  even  though  the  worst  cases  may 
relapse  into  partial  delirium  when  they 
awake,  still  sleep,  "tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,"  has  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
freshing the  worn-out  frame,  and  of 
breaking  the  habit  of  insomnia. 

In  its  physiological  action,  the  wet  sheet 
would  appear  to  have  considerable  elimi- 
native powers,  as  both  the  alvine  and 
urinary  excretions  are  increased,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  marked  action  on  the  skin. 
Thus,  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  flow 
of  urine  has  been  doubled  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  accompanied  by  copious 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  As  rej^ards 
the  reduction  of  temperature,  the  same 
observer  states  that  it  is  almost  invariably 
slightly  reduced  by  packing.  Thus,  the 
healthy  persons  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  the  experiment,  who  were  packed  for 
one  hour,  lost  on  an  average  one  degree 
each,  one  losing  as  much  as  two  degrees, 
whilst  with  two  the  temperature  remained 
much  as  before  the  packing.  As  regards 
the  soporific  qualities  of  the  pack,  they 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
blood  being  determined  to  the  surface, 
the  brain  shares  with  the  other  internal 
organs  in  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and 
thns  its  congested  condition  iH  relieved, 
and  an  anasniic  condition  provocative  of 
sleep  induced,  which  is  doubtless  in- 
creased by  the  check  put  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  patient  by  the  folds  of  the 
sheet  and  blankets  in  which  he  is 
wrapped. 


The  forms  of  insanity  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  wet  sheet  packing  are 
acute  sthenic  mania  and  recurrent 
mania.  In  the  former,  in  which  tiie 
physical  symptoms  are  a  dry  hot  ikio, 
dilated  pupils,  a  dry  tongue  with  brown 
streaks  down  the  centre,  month  and  lips 
covered  with  sordes,  and  a  fall,  rapid. 
bounding  pulse,  obstinate  constipatioa, 
and  retention  of  urine,  accompanied  by 
insomnia  and  a  noisy  delirium,  and  pos- 
sibly extreme  violence,  the  pack  is  of  great 
therapeutical  value.  Under  its  inflnenoe 
the  flow  of  urine  increases,  the  bowels  act, 
the  skin  becomes  moist,  and  finally  sleep 
is  induced,  whilst  in  the  intervals  of  the 
packing  the  patient  often  readily  takes 
food,  though  he  may  previously  have  been 
obstinately  opposed  to  it. 

In  these  cases, .  if  they  come  under 
treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
attack,  and  before  the  body  has  become 
exhausted  by  the  constant  delirium,  the 
packing  may  safely  be  prescribed  for  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  the 
wet  sheets  being  renewed  every  hoar,  as 
already  described;  and  though  in  obstinate 
cases  the  benefit  may  not  be  apparent 
whilst  the  patient  is  in  the  pack,  it  fre- 
quently asserts  itself  after  the  patient  has 
been  placed  back  in  bed. 

But  in  those  cases  wherein  the  attack 
has  been  prolonged,  and  symptoms  of  a 
typhoidal  nature,  with  exhaustion»  be- 
come, as  is  often  the  case,  developed,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  more  caation, 
and  to  carefully  examine  the  physical 
condition  between  each  pack,  espeoiallT 
as  to  the  state  of  the  circulation.  In  aU 
cases  it  is  well  to  give  a  little  liquid 
nourishment  and  an  occasional  stimu- 
lant, and  also  to  place  them  on  the  night- 
stool  after  every  other  pack. 

In  recurrent  mania  the  physical  symp- 
toms above  alluded  to  are  usually  absent, 
whilst  the  violence,  noise,  excitement,  de- 
8tructiveness,and  dirty  habits  are  as^^reat^ 
or  nearly  so.  In  these  cases,  which  in 
their  nature  are  more  intractable*  the 
most  benefit  would  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  pack  by  using  it  daUy  for  foor 
hours,  twice  in  the  morning  and  twice  in 
the  afternoon,  for  a  week.  The  more 
urgent  symptoms  are  frequently  mode- 
rated thereby,  the  duration  of  the  attack 
lessened,  and  the  drain  on  the  system 
minimised. 

With  ordinary  care  there  would  appear 
to  be  not  the  slightest  physical  rise  in 
prescribing  this  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
above  class  of  cases,  whilst  the  general 
and  mental  amelioration  is  often  ybtj 
great.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  contra- 
indicated  in  the  mania  of  general  paralysis 
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and  of  epilepsy,  in  melancholia,  and  in 
acnte  primaiy  dementia,  having  no  effect 
in  the  two  former,  and  rendering  decidedly 
worse  the  two  others.  It  should  not  l>e 
used  immediately  after  a  meal  of  solid 
food,  or  daring  the  menstrual  period. 

12.  TiM  9rj  Vaek  has  had  but  a  limited 
use  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  although 
mnch  resorted  to  in  general  nervous  affec- 
tions by  practitioners  in  hydropathy.  Its 
mode  of  application  and  the  rules  to  be 
carried  out  m  its  use  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  wet  pack,  except  that  no 
wet  sheet  is  used.  Although,  therefore, 
the  absence  of  the  wet  sheet  renders  the 
immediate  shock  less  great,  still  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  more  e^austing,  and  both 
the  temperature  and  the  circulation  be- 
come reduced.  This  would  seem  to  be 
dne  to  the  fact  that  the  reaction  always 
following  the  application  of  the  cold  water 
in  wet  oackiug  IS  absent,  and  also  because 
the  sudation  is  more  intense  and  more 
prolonged,  patients  subjected  to  it  per- 
spiring so  profusely  as  to  wet  the  sheets 
throng^  and  through.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  Uie  same  soothing  effect 
on  the  external  sentient  surface  of  the 
body^  as  the  wet  ]>ack,  and  instead  of 
allaying  nervous  irritation,  in  some  cases 
has  a  directly  opposite  result. 

It  has  been  chiefly  used  in  cases  of  acute 
suicidal  and  homicidal  mania,  where  the 
objeet  is  to  restrain  the  movements  of  the 
patient,  whilst  at  the  same  time  to  some 
extent  producing  the  therapeutical  effect 
of  the  pack  on  the  circulation  and  the 
nervons  system,  without  the  immediate 
shock  sometimes  given  to  a  morbidly  ez- 
ehed  organism  by  the  impact  of  the  drip- 
ping wet  sheet,  which  shodc  is  not 
felt  by  a  patient  the  subject  of  acute 


13.^  Thm  Kiutard  Vaok  has  been  only 
occasionally  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  so  that  the  data  as  to  its 
advantages  are  but  few. 

The  late  Dr.  S.  Newiugton  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  physician  to  recommend 
it.  He  argued  that^  given  the  fact  that 
sleep  is  induced  by  the  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  head,  causing  a  state  of 
aavmia  of  that  organ,  any  remedy  that 
wonld  bring  this  condition  about  by  arti- 
ficial means  would  be  of  great  value  in 
cases  of  insanity  attended  by  insomnia, 
and  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
narcotics.  This  remedy  he  believes  he 
found  in  the  power  of  mustard  to  stimu- 
late the  skin  and  to  increase  the  circulation 
throQgh  its  capillaries,  thus  lessening  con- 
gestion of  internal  organs.  In  applying 
this  remedial  agent,  the  whole  body  is  not 
enreloped  in  the  pack  as  in  ordinary  wet 


sheet  packing,  but  only  the  abdomen,  and 
possibly  the  legs.  Two  handfuls  of  crude 
mustard  are  tied  in  a  cloth  and  placed  in 
hot  water,  and  then  squeezed.  A  towel, 
long  enough  to  ^o  round  the  body,  is 
wrung  out  of  this  infusion,  wrapped  round 
the  body,  and  covered  with  mackintosh. 
Or  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal  and  mustard 
may  be  the  vehicle  employed,  the  strength 
bein^  one  of  mustara  to  ten  of  linseed 
meal.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  varies 
so  much  in  different  individuals  that  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  these  applications  may 
be  continued.  It  may  range  from  two 
hours  to  twelve. 

14.  Hot  Air  (Turkisb)  Batlis.— Suda- 
tion of  the  body  by  means  of  hot  air 
as  a  variety  of  the  bath  has  been  em- 
ploved  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  its  ori^pn  is  lost  in  a  remote  antiquity. 
The  FhoBuicians,  according  to  Homer,  were 
acquainted  with  the  restorative  powers  of 
the  warm  bath  on  a  body  exhausted  bv 
fatigue,  and  used  it  with  that  object,  which 
is  probably  the  first  record  we  have  of  the 
bath  being  employed  for  therapeutical  pur- 

Ejses.  In  Mr.  Urquhart's  book  on  "The 
ebanon  "  he  gives  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  crypt,  with  traces  of  a  bath 
with  a  hot  air  chamber,  amongst  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Baalbeck,  thus  con- 
firming the  opinion  that  this  variety  of 
the  bath  was  known  to  and  in  use  amongst 
the  Phoenicians. 

The  LacedsBmonians  employed  the  hot 
air  bath  as  a  part  of  their  system  of  train- 
ing in  their  gymnasia,  and  that  portion  of 
the  bath  called  the  laconwum,  was  in- 
vented by  and  named  after  them.  The 
Athenians  also  had  large  public  baths,  and 
the  accounts  given  of  the  Baths  of  Darius 
show  that  the  Persians,  long  antecedent 
to  the  period  of  that  potentate,  must  have 
possessed  luxurious  and  well-equipped 
baths.  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  propounds 
the  idea  that  hot  air  and  vapour  baths 
had  their  origin  in  the  natural  thermal 
springs  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Hence  the  derivation  of 
the  word  Tfama/m  as  a  designation  of  a 
vapour  bath,  the  word  signifying  thermal 
spring.  Traces,  especially  in  the  East, 
have  been  found  and  still  exist,  showing 
that  these  hot  springs  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  enclosed  and  built  over. 
That  this  natural  mode  of  obtaining  heat 
was  also  resorted  to  by  the  .Romans  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  aquae  solis  of  Bath, 
and  the  mvrteta  of  Baim. 

In  Mr.  Gent's  **  History  of  Virginia**  he 
relates  that  the  aboriginal  Indians  and 
Mericans  employed  a  rude  species  of  hot 
air  bath  mixed  with  steam  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  produciDg  profuse  sudation,  de- 
riving   their  heat  from  red-hot    stones 
placed  on  a  stove  in  an  almost  air-tight 
chamber,and  on  which  water  was  from  time 
to  time  thrown  to  form  steam.   Dr.  Hough- 
ton and  Mr.  Urqnhart  also  both  state  that 
the  Celts  of  Ireland  had  Tig  Allui,  or 
sweating  houses,  which  were  used  for  the 
cnre  of  rheumatism  and  other  purposes, 
and  which  were  heated  in  the  same  primi- 
tive way,  or  else  by  burning  wood  and 
then  raking  out  the  ashes  as  in  heating  a 
baking  oven.    It  may  therefore,   be  in- 
ferred that,  hot  vapour  baths,  having  their 
origin  in  the  utilisation  of  the  heat  from 
thermal  springs,  the  next  step  was  the 
manufacture  01  hot  air  and  steam  in  some 
such  primitive  modes  as  those  employed 
by  the  Celtic  Irish  and  the  American 
Indians,  thus  rendering  the  bath  indepen- 
dent of  situation.    The  third  and  final  step 
in  the  perfecting  the  bath  was  the  inven- 
tion of  means  of  keeping  the  heat  at  a 
uniform  temperature,  by  the  discovery  of 
furnaces  and  flues  ^aced  below  and  around 
the  hot  chamber.    The  furnace  so  arranged 
was  the  so-called  hypocauat  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  the  chief  essential  of  the  air  bath  and 
remains  so  to  this  day,  any  other  am])lifi- 
cations  being  simply  details,  or  additions 
made    to  meet  the  advancing  luxury  of 
succeeding    ages.     It    was    left  to  the 
Romans,  who    introduced    the    idea    of 
public  baths  from  Greece  to  bring  the  bath 
to  its  greatest  perfection  both  of  utility  and 
luxury.     In  tne  early  part  of  the  century 
B.C.  the  tribune  P.  Clodius  finally  improved 
the  water  supply  of  Rome.    This  p[ave  a 
considerable  impetus  to  the  erection  of 
public  baths,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century  MsBcenas  and  Agrippa 
instituted  the  practice  of  erecting  batns 
at  their  own  expense  and  presenting  them 
to    the    city,  an    example  subsequently 
followed  by  many  of  the  great  emperors 
and  dictators  of  Rome.    About  the  same 
time  they   also  became  common  in  the 
other  chief  Italian  cities.    And,  indeed, 
wherever  the  advancing  tide  of  Roman 
conquest  flowed,  there  the  bath  sprung 
up  and  flourished.     So  that  the  conquest 
of  Great  Britain  by  Julius  CsBsar  saw  its 
introduction  into  these  isles,  and  wherever 
remains  of  Roman  settlements  are  to  be 
found  there  also  are  traces  of  their  thermae , 
as  at  Gloucester,  Shrewsbury,  Cirencester, 
Chester,  &c.,  most  of  the  villas  of  opulent 
Romans  having  baths  attached  to  them. 

The  public  Roman  hot  air  bath  consisted 
of  a  series  of  rooms,  each  devoted  to  its  own 
special  purpose  of  the  bath. 

There  was  i.  the  apodyterium,  vestia- 
rium,  or  spoliaforium  used  for  undressing 
and  dressing,  and  fitted  accordingly. 


3.  The  alipterium,  or  unciiarium  lor 
anointing  the  bathers. 

3.  The  iepidarium  moderately  heated, 
so  as  to  prepare  the  bather  for  the  next 
chamber. 

4.  The  calidcurium,  which  was  plaoed 
immediately  over  the  furnace  (hypoetMst), 
and  in  which  therefore  the  highest  temper^ 
ature  was  experienced,  and  which  ooo- 
tained  also  an  inner  recess  curtained  off, 
and  called  the  ZoeontciMn,  wherein  the  tem- 
perature was  even  higher. 

5.  The  lavatorium  fitted  up  with  the 
means  for  washing  and  cleannng  the  body 
after  the  sudatory  process  of  the  eah- 
darium. 

6.  The  frigidariwn  or  dressing-rooiiit 
fitted  with  hot  and  cold  douche,  shower 
and  plunge. 

Of  these,  the  frigidctriunifihe  caUdarimm, 
or  hot  air  chamber,  with  its  laconium^  or 
hottest  portion,  separated  by  a  curtain,  and 
the  lavatorium,  or  washing-room,  are  the 
actually  necessary  parts  to  be  provided  m 
every  modern  air  bath. 

The  frigidarium  is  necessary  both  for 
dressing,  and  for  rest  and  cooling  after 
the  bath,  and  requires  a  free  current  of  sir 
from  the  open  window  with  sunshine  when 
it  can  be  had.  It  may  be  fitted  with 
couches  after  the  fashion  of  the  dureia,  or 
reclining  couch  of  the  Romans,  which  has 
been  aptly  described  as  an  elongated  W, 
and  with  other  luxuries  according  to  taste. 
The  lavatorium,  or  washing-room,  may 
with  advantage  open  from  the  dressing- 
room,  and  be  the  passage  between  it  and 
the  hot  chamber.  It  should  be  tiled,  and 
supplied  with  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  waste 
water,  and  with  douche  pipes  of  serenil 
diameters,  supplied  with  hot  and  ebU 
water. 

The  coZtcfortum,  or  hot  air  chamber^ 
should  have  an  arrangement  of  famacei 
and  flues  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  225°  at  least, 
and  it  should  be  well  ventilated,  that  it 
to  say,  it  should  have  an  arrangement  for 
the  ingress  of  fresh  air  and  Uie  exit  of 
vitiated  air  sufficiently  active  to  keep  the 
air  fresh,  but  not  to  unduly  lower  the  tem- 
perature. It  may  be  conveniently  floored 
with  unglazed  tues  or  bricks,  it  shooUL 
have  a  couch  or  two,  and  means  for  adding 
occasionally  a  little  watery  vapoor  to  the 
atmosphere,  so  as  to  keep  the  wet  holb 
thermometer  well  down. 

The  various  processes  of  the  bath,  when 
Rome  was  in  her  decadence,  were  Tsrj 
elaborate  and  took  up  much  time,  so  that 
they  probably  became  a  source  of  idleness 
and  enervation.  They  were  afterwazds 
carried  out  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
baths  of  Turkey  and  other  eastern  natlona 
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Bat,  giyeu  the  threefold  division  of  the 
bath  as  jast  desoribed,  the  processes  may 
be  simpimed  to  Uie  following,  and  yet  its 
deansiog  and  health-giving  results  ob- 
tained. 

The  bather  divests  himself  of  all  cloth- 
ing in  the  dressing-room  (frigidarium), 
he  places  a  towel  ^he  Tnrnsh  cummer- 
btnto)  in  the  form  of  a  kilt  roand  his  loins 
(or  in  females  a  light  cotton  chemise  can 
be  naed)  and  puts  his  feet  in  sandals  and 
siepe  through  the  lavatorium  into  the  hot 
■ir  chamber  (calidarium)  where  he  reclines 
on  a  wooden  or  marble  couch,  protected 
by  towels,  nntil  he  is  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration. The  time  taken  m  arriving  at 
this  state  varies  from  ten  to  thirty  minntes 
and  the  temperatnre  required  may  range 
from  i20^to25o^,the  best  authorities  being 
agreed  that,  especially  with  beginners, 
the  most  benefit  will  be  derived,  and  the 
least  harm  likely  to  arise,  by  nsing  the 
lowest  temperatnre  that  will  produce  the 
necessary  sudatory  action.  Dr.  Lockbart 
Robertson  writing  on  this  point,  records 
some  experiments  made  on  himself  and  on 
some  of  his  patients,  at  different  tempera- 
tnres  from  120^  to  I8o^  He  arrived  at 
the  iconclusion  that  in  a  thoroughly  venti- 
Is^ied  bath  with  a  due  supply  of  moisture, 
a  temperatnre  of  145**  was  the  most  nni- 
fonnly  efficient.  A  high  temperatnre 
doubtless  causes  an  unncessarv  excitement 
of  the  circulation,  whilst  in  a  low  tempera- 
tnre the  action  of  the  skin  is  so  slow  that 
the  patient  gets  wearied  of  sitting,  and 
restless. 

The  bather  now  returns  to  the  washing- 
room  (JUkvatarium),  where  he  thoroughly 
washes  himself,  or  is  washed,  with  soap 
and  hot  water,  and  finally  submits  him- 
self to  an  affusion  of  cold  water  from  a 
donche  or  shower,  which  is  stated  to  be  a 
neoessary  termination  to  the  bath,  as  it 
doses  np  the  pores  of  the  skin  opened  by 
tlie  sweating  process,  and  prevents  any 
liability  to  catching  cold.  He  should 
now  rest  quietly  in  the  dressing-room 
until  he  is  thoroughly  cool.  Sometimes, 
in  beginners,  slight  .palpitation,  or  a 
sensation  of  oppression  or  faintness,  may 
be  felt  jnst  b^ore,  or  immediately  after, 
the  commencement  of  sweating.  Shonld 
such  occur,  the  bather  should  at  once 
retire  into  the  cooler  room  until  it  passes 
away,  when  he  may  return  to  the  hot 
chamber,  and  continue  his  bath.  If,  after 
ten  minntes  or  so,  perspiration  does  not 
start,  a  little  cold  water  should  be  sipped, 
cv  the  skin  gently  tapped  or  flicked  with 
a  towel,  when  the  desired  etibct  will  in 
most  cases  be  produced.  Or,  with  a  like 
object,  in  cases  submitted  for  the  first 
time  to  the  infinence  of  the  bath,  affusion 


of  tepid  water  may  be  practised  before 
entering  the  calidarium.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  the  Bomans  anointed  them- 
selves with  oils  and  unguents  {sfnegntata) 
at  various  stages  of  the  bath,  in  some 
cases  before,  and  in  others  after,  the  pre- 
liminary process,  their  mode  of  proceaure 
being  uncertain  in  this  respect.  For, 
whilst  Celsus  recommends  that  the 
anointing  should  be  made  between  the 
iepidarium  and  the  calidarium^  Galen, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  description  of 
the  bath  in  his  Meth.  Med.  directs  that 
the  last  process  of  the  bath  should  be 
that  performed  by  the  Aliptae  in  the 
wictiarium. 

The  nations  of  the  East  added  sham- 
pooing to  the  various  processes  of  the 
bath,  and  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  a  bath 
would  not  be  considered  complete  without 
an  elaborate  shampooing. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish  bath 
into  England,  about  the  year  1857,  bv  the 
erection  of  public  hot-air  baths,  sham- 

Cooing  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  process; 
ut,  as  it  can  only  be  efficiently  performed 
by  skilled  manipulators,  trained  for  the 
purpose,  it  has  to  bo  omitted  in  private 
baths;  and,  although  doubtless  efficient 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of 
disease,  and  as  a  restorative  after  pro- 
longed muscular  exertion,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  essential  of  the  bath,  and  in 
many  cases  of  insanity,  if  used,  would 
probably  be  more  alarming  than  soothing. 
The  revival  of  hot  air  baths  in  the  years 
1855-60,  was  quickly  foUowed  by  the  in- 
stitution of  experiments  as  to  their  prac- 
ticability and  utility  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane.  Dr.  Power  built  one  at  the 
Cork  District  Asylum,  and  Dr.  Lockhart 
Robertson,  in  the  year  i860,  constructed 
another  at  the  Hayward's  Heath  Asylum, 
which  probably  has  never  been  exceeded 
for  simplicity,  economy,  and  efficiency. 
A  short  description  of  it  may  therefore 
be  useful.  It  was  built  as  a  lean-to 
to  the  laundry  drving-closet,  so  that  the 
chimney-flue  and  stoke-hole  were  con- 
structed to  hand,  and  only  two  walls  out 
of  the  four  had  to  be  erected.  The  entire 
building  was  thirty  feet  long  by  ten  wide, 
by  ten  high,  sloping  to  nine,  and  was 
divided  into  the  three  compartments 
(dressing,  washing,  hot  air)  necessary  for 
the  various  processes  of  the  bath,  each 
being  lighted  by  a  window.  In  the  hot- 
air  chamber  the  window  of  thick  ground 
glass  is  a  fixture,  and  the  fresh  air  was 
admitted  by  one  of  Sherringham's  venti- 
lators fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  north 
wall,  whilst  the  foul  air  was  extracted  by 
a  soot  door  in  the  ascending  flue. 

A    wrought  -  iron    radiating   furnace. 
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arranged  so  as  to  be  stoked  froin  the 
existing  stoke-hole,  was  connected  with  a 
flue  wmch  extended  round  the  four  sides 
of  the  room,  and  up  the  wall  into  the 
chimney  of  the  existing  drying-closet. 
The  centre  of  the  chamber  was  paved 
with  tiles.  By  placing  a  curtain  across 
the  upper  part,  and  next  the  furnace,  a 
laconicum  was  easily  procured.  The  outer 
walls  and  sealed  roof  were  hollow  and 
lined  with  sawdust.  A  copper  tank  in 
one  comer  gave  a  constant  supply  of  hot 
water,  and  helped  to  relieve  the  dryness 
of  the  hot  chamber. 

The  washing-room  was  sunk  a  foot 
lower  than  the  hot  chamber.  It  was 
lined  and  floored  with  white  glazed  tiles, 
and  supplied  with  a  drain  and  grating  to 
let  the  waste  water  off.  It  was  also  fitted 
up  with  a  shower-rose,  a  one-inch  douche 
pipe,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water 
and  with  a  cold  two-inch  douche.  The 
third  room  served  as  an  entrance  and 
dressing-room.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
was  under  £s^»,  ^°^  eighteon-penny  worth 
of  coke  heated  it.  The  description  of  this 
bath  is  thus  minutely  given,  because  ii 
demonstrates  for  how  little  a  sufficiently 
efficient  bath-house  for  medical  purposes 
can  be  constructed.  It  exists  but  little 
altered  to  this  day,  and  is  in  weekly  use. 

ShorUy  after  this  bath  was  opened,  a 
more  elaborate  one  was  built  at  the 
Colney  Hatch  Asylum  under  Dr.  Shep- 
pard*s  auspices.  Many  asylums,  both 
public  and  private,  now  contain  them,  the 
most  recent  being  one  erected  by  Dr.  Baker 
at  the  Betreat,'Sx>rk,at  an  outlay  of  ;£i4oo. 
It  is  very  complete  in  its  arrangements, 
and  contains  provision  for  hot  air  baths, 
vapour  baths,  packing,  shampooing,  &c. 
<&c.  At  one  or  two  asylums,  as  the 
Denbigh,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
employ  it  for  the  weekly  or  bi-weekly 
washing  instead  of  the  ordinary  warm 
bath ;  and  as  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  the  theory  was  very  generally  held 
that  a  peculiar  odour  emanated  from  the 
sebaceous  follicles  of  the  insane,  if  such 
were  the  case,  this  general  use  of  the 
Turkish  bath  in  asylums  should  be  a  most 
efficient  remedy,  but  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  are  great,  and  its  use  is  generally 
restricted  to  the  purposes  of  medical 
treatment. 

Moreover,  with  the  introduction  into 
asylums  of  improved  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, of  a  more  regular  system  of  daily 
or  bi-weekly  washings,  and  a  more  fre- 
quent change  of  linen,  this  supposed  in- 
sane odour  Has  disappeared. 

Employed  as  a  tnerapeuiical  agent  the 
hot  air  bath  would  appear  to  have  con- 
siderable value  in  the  treatment  of  certain 


forms  of  insanity.  Its  advocates  daim 
for  it  that  it  promotes  the  action  of  Uie 
skin,  and  keeps  it  in  a  healthy  oonditioiir 
thus  relieving  the  intern^  or£[aiiii  of  their 
superabundant  load  ;  that  it  incrpiiM 
waste  of  tissue,  and  thus  promotes  the 
desire  for  supply,  thereby  improving  the 
healthy  nutrition  of  the  bod^ ;  in  other 
words  promotes  appetite,  and  improves 
the  powers  of  assimilation,  and  so  renders 
the  lean  fat,  and  the  fat  lean ;  that  by  itt 
power  of  increasing  the  excretory  action 
of  the  skin,  it  is  enabled  to  eliminate  from 
the  blood  liie  morbid  products  of  snch  dis- 
eases as  rheumatism,  gout,  Bright'a  dis- 
ease, and  dropsical  effusions,  and  to  eet 
up  a  more  healthy  action  in  the  system 
generally  ;  and  that  it  has  a  specifio 
power  in  checking  the  night  sweats  and 
nectic  of  tuberculosis. 

It  therefore  naturally  follows  that  the 
forms  of  insanity  in  which  its  use  has 
been  attended  with  the  greatest  sncoess 
are  those  whose  causation  is  more  or  less 
dependent  either  on  the  physical  condi- 
tions just  enumerated,  or  on  defeotiTe 
nutrition. 

The  chief  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  Cases  of  incipient  dementia  000a- 
sionally  supervening  on  attacks  of  scats 
melancholia  or  mania,  in  whom  the  fano- 
tional  action  of  the  chief  nervous  centres, 
and  of  the  great  eliminating  organs  hat 
become  torpid. 

2.  In  dementia  occurring  in  elderiy 
persons,  often  due,  as  Dr.  Baker  pointt 
out,  to  a  gouty  diathesis. 

3.  In  dementia  following  snnstroke 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  of 
benefit. 

4.  In  melancholia,  especially  in  females, 
with  refusal  of  food,  hot  dry  skin,  coated 
tongue,  steadily  advancing  emaciation. 
I^reat  nervous  depression  and  snicidai 
impulse.  In  these  cases  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bath,  the  refusal  of  food 
departs  with  the  increased  activity  im- 

Earted  to  the  central  oigans  by  its  actum, 
ealthy  nutrition  results,  and  weight  is 
steadilv  recovered. 

5.  Tne  noisy,  restless,  paroxysmal, 
periodic  mania  attending  phthisical  in- 
sanity is  decidedly  more  or  loM  snbdned, 
the  restlessness  at  night  is  lessened,  and 
the  life  prolonged. 

6.  Dr.  Baker  claims  for  it  that  it  is  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  insanity  dne  to 
alcoholic  excess,  to  the  chloral  and  morphia 
habits,  and  to  lead  poisoning,  owing  to 
its  power  of  eliminating  noxious  and 
poisonous  matters. 

7.  The  same  physician  considers  it  a 
powerful  curative  agent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  puerperal  mania.    Dr.  Lockhart 
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Bobertaon  also  records  its  use  in  similar 


On  the  other  hand,  in  those  forms  of 
insanity  in  which  there  is  great  waste  of 
tissae  going  on,  such  as  in  acute  delirious 
m^win^  the  acute  mania  of  progressive 
paralyns,  and  the  periodic  mania  of 
epilepsy,  the  hot  bath  would  often  seem 
to  be  positively  injurious,  and  should  be 
given  only  with  great  caution. 

When  used  in  the  treatment  of  insanity 
the  following  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served. One  bath  should  be  given  the  first 
wec^9  three  during  the  next  fortnight,  and 
then  two  or  three  a  week  for  two  or  three 
months.  An  attendant  should  be  closely 
on  the  watch  to  note  any  appearance  of 
fluntness,  and  to  see  that  the  patient  does 
not  burn  himself  by  coming  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  heated  sides,  floor 
or  seats,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  to 
have  a  glass  window  in  the  door  of  the 
eaUdariwmy  or  better  still  an  attendant 
in  the  chamber.  The  temperature  of  the 
first  two  or  three  baths  should  not  exceed 
135^.  Ify  as  is  sometimes  markedly  the 
case  with  the  insane,  especially  in  melan- 
cholia attonita,  perspiration  does  not 
start  after  twenty  minutes'.exposure,  it  is 
well  to  take  the  patient  out,  wash  him 
with  hot  water,  and  defer  the  bath  to 
another  day.  The  second  or  third  attempt 
seldom  fails,  for  by  degrees  the  skin  seems 
to  be  trained  to  the  haoit  of  perspiring,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  habitual  bathers 
perspire  much  more  quickly  and  freely 
than  novices.  In  melancholia  it  is  advis- 
able not  to  use  too  powerful  a  douche 
Sipe,  or  much  affusion  of  cold  water,  in 
ementia  on  the  contrary  the  shock  of  the 
donche  is  often  beneficial.  In  some  con- 
stitations  the  hot  air  has  the  effect  of 
causing  the  hair  to  fall  off,  or  the  skin  on 
tlie  face  to  become  disfigured  by  acne.  In 
the  presence  of  such  idiosyncrasies  it 
should  not  be  persevered  with. 

15.  vapour  (&nssian)Batlis« — In  these 
baths  the  body  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  steam  in  a  closed  chamber.  The  tem- 
perature must  depend  on  the  amount  of 
air  mixed  with  the  steam.  If  the  atmo- 
sphere be  thoroughly  charged  with  watery 
vapour  it  must  not  exceed  120,^  as  beyond 
that  the  steam  would  scald,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  air  is  mixed  with  the  vapour 
so  may  the  temperature  be  allowed  to 
rise  with  impunity.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  object  aimed  at,  but  rather  to  tho- 
roughly fill  the  chamber  with  vapour. 
They  do  not  produce  such  profuse  suda- 
tion  as  hot  air  baths,  and  are  therefore 
less  exhausting  to  some  persons.  In 
others,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the 
deposit  of  moisture  in  the  bronchial  tubes 


attendant  on  respiring  the  steam  they 
cause  difficulty  of  breathing,  cardiac  ex- 
citement, and  a  tondeacy  to  syncope. 
They  are  stated  to  have  the  power  of 
heating  the  blood  more  than  hot  air 
owing  to  the  steam  envelopiufi^  the  body 
and  thus  checking  radiation  of  heat  from 
its  surface.  They  should  bo  followed,  as 
in  the  air  baths,  with  soaping  and  wash- 
ing, affusion  of  cold  water,  and  temporary 
rest  in  the  prone  position. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  them  that  they 
have  any  special  applicability  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  though  in  cases 
complicated  with  rheumatism  or  dropsy 
it  can  easily  bo  conceived  that  they  might 
be  beneficial.  But  they  may  be  tried,  and 
have  been  occasionally  found  useful  in 
cases  where  the  hot  air  bath  does  not 
seem  to  suit,  or  produces  alarm,  or  does 
not  readily  cause  sudation.  For  though 
sudation  is  not  so  profuse,  it  is  more  easily 
induced,  and  is  of  a  less  exhausting 
nature,  and  the  whole  process  is  less 
complicated  and  formidable. 

Duckworth  Williams. 

iB^trencea,  —  (i)  General.  —  Pharmaoology, 
Therapoutios,  and  Materia  Mudica.  by  T.  Lauder 
BruntoQ,  F.R.8.,  p.  404  et  ieq. ;  Baths,  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britanuica ;  Duulop*8  Physiolo^ry  of 
the  Bath  ;  Urquhart's  Pillars  of  Heronlef,  vol.  il., 
ch.  on  Bath ;  Tho  Au^lo-Turkish  Bath,  b^  G,  .1. 
Moore,  Lond.  1861 ;  Manual  of  the  Turkish  liath, 
by  Sir  John  Fife  :  The  Eastern  or  Turkish  Bath, 
by  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. ;  Balneae,  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties :  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  by 
James  Currie;  Qoain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine, 
p.  zoz  et  »eq. ;  Treatment  of  Phthisis  by  the  Turk- 
ish Bath,  by  Dr.  Leared,  The  Lancet,  1863.  (2) 
Speciai. — Baths  in  Insanity.  Psycholot^cal  Medi- 
cine, by  Drs.  BuckniU  and  Hack  Tuke,  4th  edit., 
p.  739  et  »eq. ;  Insanity  and  its  Treatment,  by  Dr^ 
Blandford,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  219,  225,  241  ;  Proloniped 
Warm  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  Har- 
rington Tuke,  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  vols.  iv. 
and  ▼. :  Shower  Bathit,  Dr.  Snape's  Case,  [Md.  vol. 
iii. ;  The  Shower  Bath  in  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, Ibid,  vol.  xvili. ;  Wet  Sheet  I'acking,  by  Dr, 
Lockhart  Robertson,  Ibid,  vol.  vii. ;  and  Dr.  8.  W. 
D.  Williams,  in  Sussex  County  Asylum  Annual 
Reports  for  1872.  The  Turkish  Bath  in  Insanity : 
Devon  County  Asylum  Report  for  1863  ;  Dr.  Edgar 
Sheppard,  in  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  vol.  xli. ; 
Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson,  Ibid,  vols.  vii.  and  viii.  ; 
Dr.  R.  Baker,  Ibid.  vol.  xxxv. ;  Dr.  Power,  in  the 
Annual  Report  to  the  GovemorM  of  the  Cork  Dis- 
trict Asylum,  i860 ;  Dr.  Adams,  in  the  Medical 
Times,  February  2,  1861.] 


BATOVBOBZA  (/Sorcir,  that  which  is 
accessible,  and  hence  a  heig^ht;  <p^^s, 
fear).  A  morbid  fear  of  heights.  A  con- 
dition analogous  to  Agoraphobia,  Amaxo- 
phobia,  &G. 

BATTABZSMVS  (fiarrapiCfi^,  I  stam- 
mer, or  prate  idly,  from  "RaTTOi,  a  king  of 
Cyrene,  who  was  afflicted  with  stammer- 
ing). Stammering,  stuttering,  or  speak- 
ing with  any  degree  of  hesitation;  a  com- 
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mon  phenomenou  both  in  mental  health 
and  disease  when  nnder  deep  emotion. 
The  term  is  also  employed  for  the  babble 
of  an  imbecile  or  senile  dement. 

BBB&TaMZA  (/3dcXvv/iux,  a  loathing 
or  abhorrence).  An  ola  term  used  by 
Hippocrates  for  a  morbid  loathing  of 
food. 

BBASBBB  mroKBir. — So  far  as  is 
known  very  few  cases  have  been  recorded 
(see  Journal  of  Mental  Science  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  86),  and  they  ure  chiefly  of  interest  on 
account  of  their  rarity.  Amongst  women 
of  all  classes  a  moderate  development  of 
hair  on  the  face  is  frequently  seen,  and 
after  the  climacteric  it  may  be  sufficiently 
marked  to  attract  attention  and  thus  to 
cau3e  much  annoyance  to  the  person  so 
disfigured ;  but  it  is  most  unusual  to  find, 
especially  in  young  women,  such  a  de- 
velopment of  facial  hair  as  is  represented 
in  tne  illustrations  which  accompany  the 
clinical  note  referred  to. 

Case  I. — ^When  admitted  into  an  asylum 
she  was  23  years  of  age,  unmarried,  and 
had  been  employed  as  a  housekeeper  to 
her  father.  She  was  8u£Eering  from  her 
first  attack  of  insanity,  acute  mania,  and 
in  this  condition  she  continued  for  years, 
though  at  times  somewhat  depressed. 
She  was  of  average  height,  pale,  and 
rather  emaciated.  Her  general  health  was 
fair;  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and 
digestive  systems  were  normal.  Her  rela- 
tives stated  that  she  menstruated  regu- 
larly. Her  features  were  good,  quite 
feminine  in  character,  but  the  expression 
was  wild.  She  had  a  remarkable  de- 
formity, which  she  appeared  most  anxious 
to  conceal — a  well  developed  beard.  She 
had  also  whiskers  and  moustache,  but 
they  were  less  marked.  The  hair  was 
black,  and  almost  quite  straight ;  fine,  but 
not  more  so  than  is  frequently  observed 
on  men's  faces.  It  varied  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  situation,  being  longest  on  the 
chin  and  shortest  on  the  upper  lip.  Tn 
the  former  position  the  average  length 
was  between  two  and  two-and-half  inches. 

A  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity 
existed,  and  one  of  her  sisters  was  insane. 
She  continued  in  a  state  of  mania,  but 
was  as  a  rule  quiet  unless  interfered  with, 
and  was  industrious.  It  ap])ears  probable 
that  her  tendency  to  insanity  was  in- 
creased by  the  teasing  she  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  her  neighbours.  The  hair  began 
to  grow  on  her  face  shortly  after  puberty 
and  caused  her  the  greatest  vexation. 

Case  2. — When  admitted  she  was  26 
years  of  age,  a  widow,  the  mother  of  three 
children.  It  was  supposed  that  her  ill- 
ness was  caused  by  fatigue  and  anxiety 
<;onnected  with  the  fatal  sickness  of  her 


husband,  she  being  pregnant  at  the  time. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  wm 
due  to  her  confinement,  which  oocurrBd 
almost  immediately  after  her  husband's 
death.  Three  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  she  became  depressed,  was  deaeribed 
as  "  stupid  and  lost,  and  frequently  sdd 
that  she  had  no  chance  of  being  fla?«d. 
There  was  hereditary  tendency  to  in- 
sanity :  her  father  died,  at  the  age  of  56, 
of  chronic  brain  disease,  probably  apo- 
plectic softening.  She  was  one  of  eleren 
children,  in  none  of  whom,  except  herself, 
was  there  any  physical  or  mental  peoa- 
liarity.  She  was  reported  as  always 
having  been  a  merry,  cheerful  yonng 
woman;  and  as  having  shown  little 
annoyance  at  the  unusual  growUi  of  hair 
on  her  face.  She  generally  kept  it  short 
by  shavinff  or  cutting. 

As  to  ner  subsequent  history  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  she  gradually  drifted 
into  a  mild  form  of  dementia,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  died  of  phthisis. 

Her  physical  development  was  wonmalj 
in  all  respects,  except  the  beard  and 
whiskers.  These  were  arranged  Teiy 
much  in  the  same  manner  e^  in  the  first 
case,  the  hair  being  longest  and  strongest 
on  the  chin,  and  short  and  fine  on  the 
upper  lip.  It  was  light  brown  in  oolonr 
and  somewhat  curled.  Some  of  the  hairs 
removed  from  the  tufts  of  the  chin 
measured  nearly  three  inches. 

The  above  cases  are  excessively  nre, 
and  are,  as  already  said,  believed  to  be 
among  the  few  on  record  as  occurrinff  in 
insane  persons.  According  to  Mioh^on 
they  may  be  classified  under  the  first 
sulnlivisiou  of  hypertrichosis  localis — the 
abnormal  pilosis  of  a  region  the  skin  oJf 
which  is  apparently  unchanged.  Bartels 
distinguishes  three  degrees  of  anomalo«is 
trichosis  confined  to  isolated  parts  of  the 
skin  as  is  found  in  the  occurrence  of 
beards  in  woman :  First,  the  so-called 
"  Bartchen "  of  young  women,  in  frnd, 
merely  a  somewhat  stronger  gprowth  of 
the  lanugo  which  is  always  more  d^ 
veloped  in  the  situation  of  the  beard  than 
elsewhere — ^the  upper  lip,  the  masseter 
region,  at  times  tne  chin.  In  the  second 
degree,  hair  likewise  sprouts  from  the 
regions  typical  of  the  male  sex,  but  those 
affected  are  generally  beyond  the  cli- 
macteric period  and  have  previously  shown 
no  very  pronounced  tendency  to  the 
development  of  a  beard;  many  of  them 
incline  also  in  other  ways  (deep  yoice, 
large  bones)  toward  the  virile  habit.  The 
>  several  hairs  are  generally  thick,  bristle- 
liko,  but  not  very  close  together.  Finally, 
the  third  degree  is  the  rarest:  aotoal 
beards  occur  in  woman  of  every  age,  of 
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ooarae  by  preference  again  in  such  as  are 
past  the  oloom  of  youth.  In  this  category 
belong,  among  others,  the  well-known 
oaae  ndated  by  Beigel,  of  a  Swiss  woman 
aged  twenty,  in  the  fifth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, who  presented  herself  in  1852, 
with  a  ffoatee  and  moustache  four  inches 
in  lengui,  at  a  London  hospital,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  certificate  as  to  her  sex 
(MicheUon). 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  lady 
patient  in  Bethlem  Hospital  with  a 
Deaxd,  labouring  under  profound  melan- 
cholia. This  was  associated  in  her  mind 
with  the  idea  that  she  had  become  repul- 
Bire  to  her  husband  on  account  of  her 
facial  appearance.  Dr.  Savage,  under 
whose  care  she  was,  asked  Dr.  Badcliffe 
Crocker  to  see  her,  who  decided  that  it 
was  possible  to  remove  the  hairs  and 
destroy  the  bulbs  by  galvanism.  As  the 
offending  growth  was  removed  she  grad- 
ually improved,  and  when  after  many 
nttuigs  900  hairs  were  abstracted,  she  so 
far  recovered  as  to  go  home  on  trial,  and 
not  long  after  was  discharged  weU. 
Depilation  was  regarded  as  the  means  of 
cure  (vide  Jour.  ofMent  Sci,,  July  1886).* 
Id  the  discussion  on  the  paper  on  this 
ease  read  by  Dr.  Savage  before  the 
Medioo-P«ychological  Association,  Dr.  0. 
Wood  mentioned  the  case  of  a  young 
woman,  in  which  the  removal  of  an 
abnormal  growth  of  hair  on  the  face  had 
been  followed  by  recovery.  Dr.  H. 
Sutherland  reported  two  similar  cases, 
one  of  whom  thought  she  had  got  her 
beard  from  another  kdy.  He  showed  the 
photograph  of  a  woman  perfectly  sane, 
who  had  a  beard  four  incnes  in  lengrth. 
Dr.  Hack  Tuke  said  he  had  seen  in  an 
American  asylum  a  lady  with  a  large 
beard  and  moustache,  and  she  had  once 
been  in  Bamum's  show  and  was  caUed 
Uie  **  Circassian  Lady."  Dr.  Tuke  saw  a 
woman  in  the  Norfolk  County  Asylum, 
of  whom  he  has  shown  the  writer  a  photo- 
naph,  with  a  large  beard  and  moustache. 
Bhe  was  erotic  with  persons  of  her  own  sex, 
and  an  examination  revealed  an  enlarged 
ditoris.  T.  W.  McDowall. 

mMMy-OAMM, — A  name  given  to  those 
hysterical  patients  who,  for  no  organic 
cause,  persistently  keep  their  beds.  {See 
Htstekia^) 

^7ffy^-m«g — A  lunatic  asylum,  a  cor- 
roption  of  Bethlehem  or  Bethlem  (q.v,), 
the  name  of  a  religious  house  in  London 
ooDTerted  into  a  hosmtal  for  lunatics. 

''Bedsores  occurring  in  the  Insane,  or 

*  Slnoe  this  article  was  written  a  similar  case 
tea  bean  reported  bj  I>r.  Finlay  (Perth  Aiylum) 
iB  the  Jour,  ofMmi,  £Eei,  Jtily  189a 


Asthenic  Gangrene,"  Dr.  Bucknili  gave, 
in  The  Asylum  Journal,  1855,  p.  55,  a 
practical  paper,  pointing  out  that  while, 
under  an  improved  system  of  ueatment, 
bedsores  had  become  much  less  frequent, 
they  still  demanded  careful  attention  and 
proper  treatment  iu  all  asylums,  cleanli- 
ness being  the  great  preventive.  Dr. 
Bucknili  insisted  that  the  true  bedsore  of 
the  general  paralytic  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  idiot,  whose  sore  arises  from 
irritation  and  neglect,  and  too  often  (in 
former  days)  from  instrumental  restraint. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  "  a  true  mortifica- 
tion, with  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
the  dry  gangrene  of  the  aged,  the  bedsores 
of  typhoid  patients,  and  more  closely  still, 
mortifications  following  injuries  of   the- 

spinal  cord In  the  worst  cases,  the 

gangrene  of  paralytics  does  not  originate 
in,  or  confine  itself  to,  the  parts  over  the 
bony  prominences.  It  often  attacks  those 
parts  where  the  fleshy  cushion  is  the 
thickest,  as  the  gluteal  and  lumbar  re- 
gions, and  its  severity  bears  an  inverse 

ratio  to  the  amount  of  emaciation 

A  less  formidable  variety  of  gangrene  is 
observable  in  the  last  stage  of  general 
paralysis,  whose  march  has  been  more 
gradual  in  patients  who  have  been  shat- 
tered by  attacks  of  apoplexy  invading 
both  sides  of  the  cerebrum,  and  in  ex- 
treme degrees  of  dementia.  Patients  in 
these  conditions  are  for  the  most  part 
emaciated  to  some  extent.  This  variety 
of  gangrene  differs  from  the  above  in 
being  dry  rather  than  moist.  The  heal- 
ing process  in  such  oases  is  not  uncom- 
monly observed  to  be  remarkedly  rapid. 
I  have  observed  that  scarification  for 
erysipelas  and  other  incisions  made  for 
surgical  purposes  generally  heal  in  such 
patients  by  adhesion.  Even  when  morti- 
fication is  taking  place  on  the  dorsal  and 
other  regions,  ola  sores  granulate  and 
heal  with  rapidity,  preventing  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  the  destruction  and 
reparation  of  neighbouring  parts  "  (p.  57). 

As  Dr.  Bucknul  points  out,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  prevent  gangrene  in 
the  insane  by  adopting  proper  bedding 
arranc^ements,  and  the  same  is  true  as 
regards  its  treatment  when  already  deve- 
loped. The  recommendations  given,  very 
imperfectly  practised  when  his  article  was 
written  (mcluding  waterproof  sheeting, 
the  water-bed,  <S!;c),  are  now  well  under- 
stood. 

The  writer  can  testify  that  Inspector- 
General  Dr.  Macleod,  C.B.,  late  super- 
intendent of  the  Boyal  Naval  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Yarmouth,  where  the  number  of 
general  paralytics  was  very  large,  suc- 
ceeded  in  preventing  bedsores  or  gan- 
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grene  to  a  remarkable  extent.  He  has 
kindly  permitted  us  to  embody  bis  expe- 
rience and  mode  of  treatment  in  tnis 
article. 

He  observes  tbat  patients  who  are  most 
liable  to  bedsores  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows :— 

1.  The  aged  and  demented,  with  suffi- 
cient mind  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature, 
but  who  require  the  assiRtance  of  the 
nurses  to  keep  them  clean  and  dry,  and 
whose  bodies  are  properly  nourished.  No 
credit  is  due  to  a  nurse  for  keeping  this 
class  free  from  bedsores,  however  long 
they  may  be  confined  to  bed. 

2.  The  extremely  demented,  who  have 
not  sufficient  mind  to  attend  to  the  calls 
of  nature,  passing  all  their  excretions  in 
bed,  and  requiring  to  be  spoon-fed  by  a 
nurse,  but  whose  bodies  are  still  well 
nourished.  This  class  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  from  bedsores,  and  only  under  care- 
less nursing  will  they  appear. 

3.  General  paralytics,  in  a  state  of  de- 
mentia, passing  into  fatty  degeneration, 
who  are  unable  to  stand  or  walk,  and 
have  constant  relaxations  of  the  sphinc- 
ters ;  they  require  to  be  spoon-fed ;  in  a 
manner  they  are  nourished,  but  when 
they  get  into  this  condition  of  fatty  de- 
generation, are  very  liable  to  contract 
bedsores.  This  class  will  call  for  the 
constant  attention  of  the  nurse  to  prevent 
troublesome  bedsores. 

4.  The  same  class  of  patients  as  class 
3,  but  still  further  advanced  in  the 
disease ;  they  are  frequently  under  epi- 
leptiform convulsions  with  a  high  tempe- 
rature, ranging  from  100°  to  102°,  and  at 
times  as  high  as  105^;  during  the  convul- 
sions they  become  semi-comatose,  with 
diminished  or  no  swallowing  powers,  and 
this  condition  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to 
a  few  days. 

5.  The  general  paralytic  with  all  the 
above  symptoms,  but  (instead  of  fatty  de- 
generation) with  progressive  emaciation, 
absorption  of  all  fat,  and  waste  of  muscu- 
lar tissue,  until  at  last  nothing  is  left  but 
skin,  tendons  and  bone. 

6.  The  general  paralytic,  who,  although 
he  has  lost  motor  power  in  the  lower 
extremities,  is  yet  continually  restless, 
wakeful  by  day  and  night,  destroying 
everything  within  liis  reach  with  his 
hands  and  teeth,  disturbing  the  other 
patients  with  his  shouting  and  the  end- 
less grinding  of  his  teeth;  if  placed  in 
a  cabin  he  will  roll  himself  on  the  floor 
^nd  rub  his  back  against  the  boards, 
thereby  contracting  a  scratch  that  is 
eusily  converted  into  a  bedsore.  Add  to 
this  all  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  classes 
4  and  5  when  during  the  epileptiform  con- 


vulsions and  comatose  state  bollaa  and 
vesicles  form  wherever  there  is  the 
slightest  pressure,  such  as  the  inside  of 
the  knees,  lower  part  of  back,  sharp 
angles  of  scapulas,  and  sooner  than  in  any 
other  place,  the  heels.  Bepresentativet 
of  all  the  above  classes  are  to  be  met  with 
in  most  asylums.  In  some  of  the  patients 
the  bedsores  form  slowly.  In  the  patients 
with  convulsions  they  very  often  form 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  all  they 
can  be  prevented,  and  are  only  the  result 
of  careless  and  slovenly  nursing. 

Glasses  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  all  eqoallT 
subject  to  epileptiform  convulsions,  high 
range  of  temperature  (as  already  statnl) 
during  the  convulsions,  to  the  state  of 
coma,  impaired  swallowing  power,  and 
weak  action  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  whoi 
the  patient  is  in  this  extreme  state  that 
the  medical  officer  and  nurses  require  to 
forestall  the  approaching  symptoms,  and 
prevent,  by  tnerapeutic  and  local  treat- 
ment, the  formation  of  the  bullaa  and 
vesicles  which  precede  the  sores,  and 
which,  if  not  prevented,  are  sure  to 
appear  during  the  first  twenty-four  honn» 
ana  in  some  cases  in  a  mach  shorter 
period. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  prevent 
thq  convulsions,  or,  if  that  be  impossible^ 
to  cut  them  short?  And  what  local 
treatment  can  be  carried  out  to  assist  the 
constitutional  for  the  prevention  6i  bed- 
sores P 

PreventlTe  Meaanree* — In  answer  to 
the  first  question,  it  has  been  found,  and 
might  be  shown  by  instances  which  ooold 
be  quoted,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
epileptiform  convulsions  can  be  prevented* 
as  they  are  found  to  be  prece<&d  by  cer^ 
tain  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  a 
rise  of  temperature,  restlessness,  and  im- 
paired swallowing  power.  If  at  this 
stage  a  full  dose  ot  hydrate  of  chloral 
from  20  to  40  grs.  bo  given,  and  sleep  in- 
duced, the  temperature  becomes  normal, 
the  restlessness  ceases,  and  the  convnl- 
sions  are  prevented.  In  other  cases,  after 
the  convulsions  have  fairly  set  in,  they 
are  arrested  by  a  dose  of  chloral  hydrate^ 
from  30  to  45  grs.,'  according  to  the  pie- 
viously  ascertained  action  of  the  drug  on 
the  patient.  Should  the  power  of  swwow- 
ing  be  lost,  as  it  generally  is  when  the 
convulsions  are  severe,  a  small  enema  of 
30  grs.  soon  arrests  the  train  of  bad 
symptoms.  When  the  enema  is  thrown 
up  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  norse  or 
attendant  to  close  the  rectum  with  a  soft 
towel,  or  in  other  words  make  pressnie  so 
that  the  enema  may  be  retained  and  ab- 
sorbed ;  the  proof  that  it  is  absorbed  iiu 
that  the  convulsions  soon  cease.    In  all 
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these  oases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
sleep  be  induced,  without  which  the  bene- 
ficd&l  effect  of  the  chloral  does  not  mani- 
fest itself. 

In  consequence  of  chloral  having  a  de- 
pressing action  on  the  heart,  we  give  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  and  water, 
snd  hsTe  never  observed  any  ill  effects  from 
it  on  the  circulation.  Brandy  in  these 
esses  does  good  at  such  a  period  by  stimu- 
lating -the  nervous  system  and  assisting 
the  heart  to  send  the  blood  to  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

Local  Preventive  Treatment. — Patients 
likelj  to.  be  confined  to  bed  for  a 
lengthened  period  were  placed  on  a  water 
bed,  or  a  lai^  square  water  cushion  was 
plsoed  under  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

Therefore,  from  the  first  day  a  patient 
is  confined  permanently  to  bed,  it  is  neces- 
ssry  that  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to 
him  when  attending  to  the  calls  of  nature, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  his  skin 
is  not  abraded  by  the  stool  or  bed-pan  when 
he  has  occasion  to  use  them,  for  the  skin 
of  such  patients  becomes  so  tender  that 
abrasion  frequently  takes  place  from  the 
slightest  friction.  Let  it  he  understood 
that  we  write  of  patients  passing  through 
a  career  which  may  last  for  years,  but 
which,  from  its  commencement  xmtil  it 
terminates  in  death,  is  solely  of  a  down- 
ward nature.  Whenever  a  patient  is  wet 
and  dirty,  or  only  wet,  his  body  linen,  and 
all  bedding  that  may  be  damp  or  soiled, 
must  be  completely  removed,  and  the 
waterproof  sheet  thoroughly  dried.    The 

Etient  himself  muet  have  such  part  of 
I  body  as  is  wet  or  dirty  sponged  with 
warm  water  and  gently  dried,  not  rubbed, 
and  if  Tery  filthy  must  be  removed  to  an 
adjomingbed  whilst  his  own  is  being  pre- 
pared. This  system  of  changing  must  be 
followed  out  as  often  as  the  patient  is 
foond  to  be  wet  or  soiled. 

General  paralytics  must  often  be  packed 
with  a  sheet  lietween  the  legs  similarly 
to  the  way  in  which  nurses  pack  babies, 
so  as  to  absorb  the  moisture  as  much 
as  Dossible,  but  the  water  bed  or  water 
eosoioii,  cleanliness  and  dryness,  are  the 
leading  facts  to  be  attended  to  from  time 
to  tioie,  the  greatest  care  being  taken 
that  the  patient  is  never  left,  for  however 
short  a  period,  in  wet  linen ;  if  he  is,  bed- 
soies  will  soon  show. 

When,  from  a  rise  of  temperature,  &c., 
a  fit  is  known  to  be  impending,  the  knees, 
aaUes  and  feet  should  be  well  covered  with 
eoiton-wool,  special  care  being  used  in 
euteriag  well  the  heels  with  several  layers, 
whidi  are  to  be  kept  on  until  the  patient 
retoms  to  his  usual  state — ^that  is,  normal 
iemperatore. 


If  at  any  time  a  red  patch  of  skin  is 
discovered,  it  should  be  at  once  dressed 
with  zinc  ointment  and  covered  with 
cotton-wool,  the  cotton-wool  being  kept 
on  with  flannel  bandage.  Cotton-wool 
has  to  be  kept  with  some  general  paralytics 
on  the  knees,  feet,  and  heels  continually. 
The  great  secret  as  regards  all  patients 
confined  to  bed  is  the  use  without  stint 
of  dean,  well-aired  linen.  Nurses  should 
introduce  their  hands  under  the  bedding 
from  time  to  time  to  discover  whether  the 
patient  is  wet  or  dry. 

On  a  change  of  nurses  taking  place, 
those  coming  on  duty  should,  before 
taking  charge,  see  by  personal  inspection 
that  they  receive  their  patients  with  a 
whole  skin,  so  that  should  a  bedsore 
appear  the  carelessness  could  be  traced 
to  the  defaulting  nurse.  If  an  abrasion 
occur  it  should  be  well  covered  with 
cotton-wool.  We  have  but  little  faith  in 
any  ointments ;  cleanliness,  dryness,  and 
cotton-wool  (absorbent)  being  the  great 
factors.  Avoid  poultices  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  Editor. 

BBXiOZUMt  VroTision  for  Insane  in. 
— In  the  Middle  A^es,  each  corporation 
had  a  mode  of  special  regulation  of  the 
current  affairs.  In  consequence  of  this, 
there  was  in  Belgium  an  ignorance  of 
everything  concerning  arrangements  of 
the  communee  with  regard  to  the  insane. 
We  had  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
former of  our  asylums,  the  immortal 
Guislain,  to  make  a  retrospective  study 
of  the  way  in  which  the  insane  were 
treated  in  former  times.  Five  hundred 
years  ago  the  parishes  were  ordered  to 
remove  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  freedom  given  to  certain  lunatics. 
Our  ancestors  had  for  this  purpose  very 
efficient  and  radical  means,  wnich  also 
were  economically  of  value :  the  exeeutioner 
was  ordered  to  expel  by  flogging  with  rod^ 
from  the  territory  of  the  towns,  the  poor 
lunatics  who  were  wandering  about  the 
streets.  The  official  accounts  of  the  city 
of  Ghent  for  the  year  141 1  to  141 2  show 
that  on  several  occasions  the  executioner 
had  for  this  received  eleven  escalins  de 
gros  (old  Flemish  money). 

An  examination,  however,  of  the 
archives  of  the  city  of  Ghent  shows  us 
that  there  was  in  this  town  an  asylum  for 
lunatics,  called  in  Flemish  St.  Jan  ten 
dulle  (in  French  St.  Jean  aux  furieux). 
It  was  Hble  to  hold  30  raving  lunatics. 
At  that  time  it  was  complained  that  a 
great  number  of  patients  were  not  in  the 
state  in  which  they  ought  to  |be,  and  two 
aldermen  were  charged  to  inspect  the 
asylum  from  time  to  time.  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  way  in  which 
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the  patients  were  treated,  but  we  may 
form  our  judgment  about  it  considering 
the  measures  taken  against  lunatics 
wandering  in  the  streets. 

At  thel>eginning  of  this  century,  there 
was  no  established  order  for  the  colloca- 
tion of  lunatics ;  the  law  spoke  of  them  as 
if  they  were  animals.  Ths  Code  Napo- 
leon, ptihlished  in  1804,  punished  mono 
who  culowed  the  insane,  and  mad  animals 
to  run  about  free.  The  co^nm/unal  law  was 
to  watch  over  the  confinement  of  the 
insane  and  of  raving  lunatics  left  at 
liberty.  This  legislation,  therefore,  was 
an  advance  upon  the  measures  in  force 
during  the  Mioidle  Ages. 

Until  1850  the  public  administrations 
in  Belgium  did  not  seem  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  insane,  except  to  defend 
themselves  against  them,  and  having 
made  them  unable  to  do  harm,  they  carea 
very  little  about  their  further  fate.  They 
scarcely  troubled  about  hearing  whether 
trespasses  against  individual  liberty  were 
committed.  Surveillance  was  very  slight, 
or  none  at  all  in  communes  remote  from 
the  centres  where  the  law  courts  were. 
The  lunatics  were  shut  up  and  placed  in 
special  establishments,  simply  on  the  ad- 
vice of  local  authorities  ;  it  was  thought 
useless  to  apply  to  a  medical  man  for 
examination  of  the  mental  faculties. 

An  investigation  made  in  184 1  showed 
that  these  establishments  were  not  seri- 
ously insx)ected,  that  some  of  them  re- 
ceived, once  a  year  only,  a  visit  of  the  jm)' 
cureur  of  the  king,  and  that  these  visits 
were  incomplete  and  did  not  prevent  great 
abuses.  Guislain  had  complained  since 
1838,  in  a  series  of  reports  presented  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  of  want  of  legis- 
lation and  of  want  of  power  of  the  autho- 
rities concerning  the  process  of  this 
matter.  The  lunatics  retained  in  their 
families  were  more  numerous  than  those 
placed  in  the  asylums;  most  of  the 
families  believed  everything  that  was  said 
against  these  unfortunates,  and  they  acted 
in  this  case  with  so  little  thoughtfulness 
and  remorse  that  one  might  have  thought 
that  the  patients  did  not  feel  cold  or 
heat,  nor  the  bad  treatment  inflicted 
upon  them.  The  patients  were  shut  up 
in  the  cellars,  the  granaries,  or  in  small 
cells,  where  they  were  almost  unable  to 
move,  and  they  scarcely  received  any 
food.  Others  were  confided  to  those  mer- 
cenary people  who  offered  themselves  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

Day  ana  night  they  wore  on  their 
arms  and  legs  heavy  rings  of  iron  con- 
nected by  chains,  and  when  lying  down 
they  had  merely  a  heap  of  straw.  Those 
who  were  brought  over  to  Gheel  were 


moved  without  the  least  precaution  and 
without  any  medical  authorisation«  Some 
arrived  there  in  a  dying  condition. 

In  1828  Guislain  commenced  his  work 
of  reformation  at  Ghent.  In  184 1  Belgiam 
counted  thirty-seven  establishments  with 
3000  sequestrated  lunatics;  six  only  oi 
these  establishments  were  found  in  a  good 
condition.  The  cost  amounted  to  from 
30  to  95  centimes  per  diem  (on  the  average 
70  centimes).  Food  appeared  to  be  satu- 
factory  in  twenty-seven  asylums  only; 
in  seven  of  them  chains  and  'irons  were 
still  met  with,  but  they  were  suspected 
to  exist  in  seven  others  as  well. 

Medical  supervision  was  badly  organ- 
ised, and  the  physicians  to  the  asylums 
occupied  a  very  subordinate  positum 
onl^.  There  were  three  asylums  only  in 
which  medical  treatment  could  be  con- 
sidered complete,  in  the  others  the  medieal 
man  was  called  iu  for  accidental  disosses 
only.  The  superintendents  of  these  asy- 
lums were  generally  entreprenewn  or 
speculators  considering  the  lucrative  side 
only  of  their  industry.  Three  asylums 
only  were  inspected  by  special  commis- 
sions, and  twelve  by  focal  commissions; 
the  others  were  without  any  controL 
Visits  from  the  judicial  departments  were 
very  rare. 

There  were  two  asylums  only  in  which 
the  physician  kept  a  scientino  register. 
In  the  other  asylums  no  account  was 
kept  either  about  the  mental  state  of  the 
lunatics  or  about  their  leaving,  or  about 
the  causes  of  death. 

The  parish  authorities,  and  sometimes 
the  proetireur  of  the  king,  ordered  the  se- 
questrations, but  rarely  a  medical  certifi- 
cate was  demanded  for  this  purpose. 

Touched  by  such  ^eat  misfortunes^ 
Guislain  and  Ducp6tiaux  worked  out 
together  the  proposal  of  a  law  which  was 
adopted  in  1850.  From  this  moment 
there  are  no  more  unhealthy  habitataoni^ 
no  more  monstrous  plans,  no  more  shame- 
ful speculations.  The  State  adopts  or 
refuses  plans  of  construction  and  oigani- 
sation,  and  committees  exercise  a  perma- 
nent surveillance  on  the  inner  service. 
The  fate  of  lunatics,  restrained  in  their 
respective  families,  is  guaranteed  ajgainst 
baa  treatment,  and  a  lunatic  who  is  eon- 
fined  without  being  deprived  of  his  civil 
rights  is  looked  after  by  a  provisiona] 
administrator.  The  new  law  gives  to 
the  physician  a  most  important  posi- 
tion. The  authority  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  province  watches;  it  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  of  the  nominatimi 
of  the  physicians.  The  law  of  1850  con- 
sequently protects  the  lunatics,  and  has 
raised  them  to  the  dignity  of  patients. 
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It  ffiTes  them  all  assistance  wanted.  The 
MjlamB  are  looked  at  like  hospitals,  and 
the  material  interests  of  the  patients 
are  guaranteed  a^nst  the  rapacity  of 
the  one  and  against  the  negligence  of 
others.  The  physician  presides  over  all 
the  details  of  the  service  and  without 
xeHtriction  oyer  everything  concerning 
the  treatment  and  the  well-heing  of  the 
patients. 

This  reform  ori^nated  in  Ghent,  and 
no  other  community  of  the  country  has 
done  so  much  for  the  insane  as  the  ad- 
ministration  of  that  city  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Commission  of  the  civil  hospitals. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  asylums  of  Belgium 
riTal  each  other  in  improving  the  com- 
fort of  their  inhahitants.  Incessantly,  the 
fnmiture  and  the  number  and  variety  of 
distractions  are  improved.  Many  asylums 
haTe  now  workshops  and  land  to  give 
their  patients  work.  In  one  word,  no- 
thing reminds  us  nowadays  of  the  period  of 
iron  and  chains,  of  grated  windows,  of  bad 
treatment,  and  of  ^e  means  of  restraint. 
One  isolatinf|[  cell  only  is  allowed  for  one 
hundred  patients,  and  the  law,  modified 
in  18749  has  instituted  administrative 
and  judicial  surveillance,  which  does  not 
deserve  any  other  reproach  than  that  of 
being  too  great,  and  which  renders  any 
infringement  of  the  rules  impossible.  The 
insane*  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
oonsidered  as  abject  creatures,  have  to- 
day become  the  object  of  the  greatest  ad- 
Bunistrative  and  legal  care.    (See  Ghekl.) 

Jules  Morel. 
aa&&A]>on'A  {Atropa),^The  toxic 
slfocts  of  belladonna  are  due  to  its  alka- 
loid atropine.  The  group  of  symptoms 
observed  constitute  atropUm.  They  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  individuals  afrected,  but  the  effect 
on  tiie  intelligence  is  constant.  Bella- 
donna is  undoubtedly  a  true  mental 
poison.  "Adults,"  observes  Tardieu, 
^are  seised,  when  under  its  influence, 
with  a  special  delirium,  gaj,  turbulent, 
eratie,  mixed  with  hallucinations,  to 
which  succeed  coma  and  convulsions." 
Christian  has  seen  a  patient  who,  when 
•fieeted  by  atropine,  gesticulated,  fell  into 
fits  of  laughter,  Uilkod  incoherently, 
wished  to  <mmb  up  a  vine-tree  to  catch 
butterflies  and  brightly  coloured  insects 
which  he  fancied  he  saw.  It  has  hap- 
pened that  soldiers  who  had  eaten  bella- 
oonna  henries  laboured  under  numerous 
hallucinations.  A  patient,  reported  by 
Baillarger,  fancied  himself  surrounded  by 
different  animals  and  sizes  which  crawled 
on  the  ground. 

To  resume :  the  symptoms  of  atropism, 
according  to  Gubler,  are  as  follows: — 


After  the  first  intoxication,  difficulty  of 
speech  and  swallowing  is  observed,  also 
loss  of  taste,  tumefaction  of  the  face,  head- 
ache, vertigo,  characteristic  photopsia, 
dazzlings,  and  lastly,  delirium.  The  lat- 
ter is  aosolutely  incoherent  in  character; 
sometimes  gay,  it  is  much  oftener  sad, 
marked  by  an  inability  to  restrain  ges- 
tures, talking,  laughter,  as  well  as  by 
painful  hallucination  of  siffht  and  hear- 
ing, melancholy  ideas,  a  feeling  of  depres- 
sion, priapism  and  insomnia  (Trousseau 
and  Fidoux).  Murray  and  Sarlandi^re 
have  in  some  instances  seen  convulsions, 
and  the  latter  has  observed  somnambu- 
lism. Gubler  has  noticed  paralvsis  of 
feeling  and  movement,  and  loss  of  touch 
to  the  level  of  the  hands. 

In  serious  cases  the  eyes  are  prominent, 
the  delirium  remains  playful  in  character 
or  becomes  furious;  paralysis,  tremors, 
stupor  and  coma  precede  death. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  complete 
calm  succeeds  to  the  most  violent  dis- 
order. {See  Gubler  in  Diet,  Encychp.  des 
Sciences  Med,)  M.  Legrain. 

BBXi&'8  DZ8BA8B  ^Luther  Bell,  an 
American  asylum-physician). — A  name 
given  to  a  form  of  mania  characterised  by 
a  sudden  accession  of  symptoms,  with  loss 
of  sleep,  delirium,  loathing  of  food,  and 
extreme  depression  after  excitement.  (See 
Acute  Delirious  Mania.) 

nmarmncMD  cziSsotbcaVv  zn- 
sanity  ofi — If  a  beneficed  clergyman  be- 
comes of  unsound  mind  and  incapable^  of 
performing  his  parochial  duties,  his  living 
IS  not  vacated,  but  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
will  provide  for  the  services  of  the  church 
by  appointing  a  curate  who  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  living.*  The  living  of 
a  lunatic  clergyman  is  liable  to  seques- 
tration by  his  creditors :  Shelford's 
"Lunacy,"  p.  492;  Ex  parte  HcbstingSy 
1807,  14  Yes.  Jun.  182. 

A.  Wood  Benton. 

BBsr^T  (Fr.). — A  simpleton,  idiot,  or 
one  "  possessed,"  so-callea  from  the  fact 
that  the  exorcist  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  cast  out  evil  spirits  by  eau  henite 
(holy  water,  or  water  from  the  b^nitier). 

BBSTBVO&BSrCB  (bene,  well;  voh,  I 
wish).  The  wish  or  intention  to  do  good 
to  others.  That  sort  of  love  which  dis- 
poses one  man  to  confer  a  kindness  upon 
another;  goodwill.  Term  for  a  faculty 
found  also  in  the  lower  animals,  but  in 
them  limited  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
production  of  passive  mildness  of  dispo- 
sition. 

*  Where  a  beneficed  clergyman  Ih  foand  lonatio 
by  Inquiiiition,  the  stipend  of  the  curate  i%  paid  by 
the  committoo  of  the  estate  :  i  &  2  Vict.  c.  106, 
H.  79. 
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BBSOasosr'8  DZSBASB.— Localised 
rhythmic  chorea.  (iS'ee  Ht8T£BICal 
Chorea.) 

BBSS  O'  BBBZi AM.  —  The  female 
lunatic  vagrant.  (See  Tom  o'  Bedlam 
and  AsRAH  Man.) 

BBTB&. — Nearly  everywhere  in  the 
tropics,  the  inhabitants  make  use  of  betel 
as  a  masticatory  which  is  a  sort  of  mix- 
tare  varying  somewhat  according  to  the 
locality,  out  in  which  the  almond  of  the 
areca  nnt,  Quicklime,  and  the  betel-pepper 
form  the  cnief  ingredients.  The  ase  of 
this  masticatory  develops,  at  first,  the 
symptoms  of  stimulation,  namely,  slight 
mental  excitement,  increase  of  appetite, 
and  more  active  digestion;  its  abuse 
disturbs  the  cerebral  functions  ;  a  sort  of 
intoxication,  analogous  to  that  of  opium, 
haschisch,  and  kawa,  but  less  accentuated, 
is  observed.*  M.  Legrain. 


BBTBZiBM  BOTAZi  BOSVZTJkZi.— 

This  famous  hospital,  not  originally  in- 
tended for  lunatics,  owed  its  foundation, 
as  a  Priory,  to  Simon  FitzMary,  who  in 
1247  gave  his  landed  property  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  to  the  Bishop  and  Church 
of  Bethlem  in  the  Holy  Land  in  order 
that  a  hospital  or  priory  might  be  built 
for  a  prior,  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
Order  or  Star  of  Bethlem. 

In  1346  this  hospital  was  so  poor  that 
the  prior  applied  to  the  City  of  London  to 
be  received  under  its  protection.  As  this 
application  was  agreed  to,  it  was  subse- 
quently governed  by  two  aldermen. 

In  1375  Bethlem  was  seized  by  the 
Crown  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  an 
alien  priory.  Tne  relations  between  the 
City  and  the  Crown  were  henceforth  hos- 
tile, and  differences  arose  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  prior  or  master  of  Beth- 
lem. The  Crown  gained  the  victory,  and 
subsequent  Sovereigns,  including  Henry 
YIII.,  insisted  upon  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion. 

In  1546  the  Lord  Mayor  petitioned 
Henry  YIII.  to  grant  Bethlem  Hospital  to 
the  City,  to  which  his  majesty  acceded. 
The  freehold  was  not  conveyed,  only  the 
government.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  Crown  abandoned  its  claim  to 
the  property.  The  date  of  the  indenture 
between  the  King  and  the  City  was  De- 
cember 27,  1546,  and  the  charter  was 
granted  January  13,  1547. 

Charles  I.  confirmed  the  Charter  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  1638. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  lunatics 

*  The  term  Itetel  or  betel-nnt  i»,  in  thiH  country, 
more  commonly  w*cd  as  s^noiix'monB  with  the  fruit 
of  the  Areca  catrrhu^  a  species  of  palm,  the  cliief 
constituent  of  the  above  masticator}'. — [Kd.] 


were  first  received  into  Bethlem  Hospital, 
but  the  earliest  mention  of  any  insane 
patients  being  there,  was  in  the  year  1403. 

In  1674  the  building  had  b»eoome  so 
dilapidated  that  it  was  necessary  to  build 
another.  For  this  purpose  the  dtf 
granted  land  in  Moornelda,  and  the 
second  Bethlem  Hospital  was  opened  there 
in  1676. 

In  181 5  a  Committee  of  the  Hoiue  of 
Commons  obtained  evidence  whicH  ro- 
vealed  a  disgraceful  condition  of  the  Hos- 
pital. It  had  been  already  decided  to 
build  another  asylum,  the  site  of  the 
building  being  St.  George's  Fields,  Lam- 
beth. It  was  opened  August  181 5.  Ko 
doubt  the  treatment  of  the  patients  was 
much  improved  after  this  period,  but  the 
Charity  Commissioners  reported  nnfin- 
vourably  upon  the  institution  in  1837. 
Unfortunately  it  was  exempted  from  the 
official  visitation  which  Lord  Ashley's 
Act  of  1845  required  in  the  case  of  other 
asylums,  and  an  investigation  ordered  hj 
the  Government  in  185 1  showed  that  tM 
management  of  the  institution  was  highly 
unsatisfactory.  The  result  was  that  re- 
forms were  introduced,  and  in  1853  it  was 
placed  under  the  same  inspection — that  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners — as  all  other 
receptacles  for  the  insane. 

The  history  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  has  been  pro- 
gressively good  and  creditable  to  the 
governing  body. 

There  is  accommodation  for  about  300 

Eatients.  A  convalescent  establishment 
as  been  erected  at  Witley,  Surrej,  uid 
has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the 
patients.  The  Editob. 

[Cf.  Bowen's  "Historical  Account  of 
Bethlem,"  1783.  A  detailed  aoconnt  of 
Bethlem  Hospital  is  given  in  the  writer^! 
^*  History  of  the  Insane  in  the  British 
Isles,"  1883.] 

BZC^T&B.      (See  FRANCE.) 

BZ&B. — From  the  earliest  period  of 
Medicine,  mental  disorder  was  associated 
with  the  secretion  of  bile.  Hippocrates 
said  that  loss  of  reason  may  arise  from 
bile,  and  that  those  who  are  mad  from 
this  cause  are  vociferous  and  malignant. 
The  brain,  according  to  him,  '*  is  Heated  hj 
bile  when  it  is  determined  to  the  braia 
along  the  blood-vessels  running  from  the 
trunk,  and  fear  is  present  until  it  retnnu 
again  to  the  veins  and  trunk,  when  it 
ceases  "  ("  The  Sacred  Disease,"  Woilcs  of 
Hippocrates,  Sydenham  Society,  voL  ii. 
p.  855).  Hence  the  term  '*  melancholia " 
(McXoyxoXm).  The  Romans  no  less  than 
the  Greeks  referred  the  disturbance  of 
the  mental  functions,  whether  vioknt 
anger  or  actual  madness,  to  the  conditioii 
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of  the  bile.  Celsus  prescribed  hellebore 
in  those  cases  in  which  mental  depression 
appeared  to  arise  from  black  bile. 
Horace,  when  he  refers  to  Orestes,  says: 
••  Was  he  not  driven  into  frenzy  by  those 
wicked  Fnries,  before  he  pierced  his 
mother's  throat  with  the  reeking  point  of 
his  sword  ?  Nay,  from  the  time  that 
Orestes  passed  for  being  nnsonnd  of  mind, 
lie  did  nothing  in  any  way  to  be  con- 
demned ;  he  never  daied  wonnd  with  his 
sword  either  his  friend  Pylades  or  his 
aister  Electra;  he  merely  abused  both, 
calling  one  a  Fnrv,  the  other  some  other 
name  suggested  by  his  active  or  bright 
bile**  (Sat.  ii.  3,  134).  Again,  in  the 
story  of  the  Argive  who  laboured  under 
the  delusion  that  he  was  listening  to  a 
play,  Horace  says  "  his  relations  cured 
liim  with  much  labour  and  care,  by  ex- 
pelling the  disease  and  the  bile  by  doses 
of  pure  hellebore "  ("  Epist."  lib.  ii.  2, 
i^S^).  Lastly,  Seneca  may  be  quoted 
(Eput.  94) :  "  Nigra  bilis  curanda  est,  et 
ipsa  furiosis  causa  removenda." 

The  liver  among  the  ancients  was  re- 
ffarded  as  the  seat  of  the  passions,  and 
hence  their  opinion  regarding  bile  in  rela- 
tion to  mental  disorder.     Tue  Editor. 

azOVBZXiZA  (/Sior,  life;  ^cXia,  love). 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  common 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

aZOTBASTATOS  (fiia,  violence; 
OaaKmt,  death).  A  term  used  by  Forestus 
in  Schol.  iL  b.  i.  obs.  i.,  for  one  who  dies 
a  Tiolent  death,  either  by  his  own  hand 
or  otherwise.    A  synonym  of  Suicide. 

BZ8BOV»  Znsanity  of, — ^The  procedure 
in  case  of  the  incapacity  from  mental  in- 
firmity of  a  bishop  is  regulated  by  the 
statute  32  &  33  Vict  c.  1 1 1,  made  per- 
petual by  38  &  39  Vict  c  19. 

Whenever  any  archbishop  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  bishop  of  his  province  is 
ineapable,  by  reason  of  mental  disease,  of 
performing  his  episcopal  functions,  he 
may,  with  the  aid  of  two  bishops  of  his 
provinoe,  inquire  into  the  state  of  mind 
of  such  bishop  and  to  report  to  one  of 
H.M.  Secretaries  of  State  tnereon.  If  the 
Inshop  has  been  found  lunatic,  and  the  in- 
gnisiuon  has  not  been  set  aside,  no  further 
inquiry  is  necessary.  In  pursuance  of  the 
report  (if  any)  a  letter  missive  may  be 
granted  authorising  the  election  of  a 
Disbop  coadjutor  to  perform  the  episcopal 
functions. 

The  same  proceedings  take  place  where 
an  archbishop  becomes  insane,  except  that 
a  bishop  of  tne  province  is  substituted  for 
the  arcnbishop  in  the  statutory  inquiry. 

A.  Wood  Renton. 

BXXSVS  (j9Xaur<$r,  distorted).  A  name 
given  to  a  person  suffering  from  paralysis 


and  who  has  defects  of  speech.  An  old 
term  for  general  paralysis. 

WLAJnLB  (etym.  doubtful,  either  from 
Fr.  blanc,  white,  pale ;  or  from  the  blank 
expression  of  the  face).  A  popular  term 
for  epileptic  vertigo. 

BIilBJ>B»8S,  MBBTAIi,  (See'KES' 
TAL  BUNDNESS.) 

B&Z8TSBS.    (See  Tjierafjottics.) 

BZiOOD-ZiBTTZBO.  (See  THERA- 
PEUTICS.) 

BZ.OOD  or  TBB  ZBAAJTB-^Clini- 
cal  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
the  blood  of  the  insane  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
bj  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  considera- 
tions involved,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that 
the  workers  in  this  field  of  research  have 
been  few,  and  their  recorded  observations 
by  no  means  exhaustive.  In  this  article 
we  propose  first  to  indicate  some  of  the  - 
considerations  which  suggest  the  import- 
ance of  research  into  the  subject,  and  then 
to  give  a  resume  of  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  already  published. 

The  earlier  writers  on  insanity,  includ- 
ing Pinel  and  Esquirol,  believed  that 
functional  disturbances  of  the  higher 
nervous  centres  were  the  chief  factors  in 
the  production  of  mental  disease.  How- 
ever this  mav  be,  and  whether  functional 
disease  of  the  brain  may  exist  without 
appreciable  change  of  structure  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  (quantity 
and  quality  of  tne  blood  which  circulates 
through  the  higher  nervous  centres  affect 
the  functions  of  those  centres  in  an  im- 
portant manner. 

The  effect  on  the  brain  of  an  excess  of 
blood  is  lethargy,  while  a  diminution  of 
its  quantity  produces  syncope  and  uncon- 
sciousness. Both  these  conditions,  known 
respectively  as  congestion  and  ansemia, 
may  be  due  to  temporary  irregularities 
in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and 
may  pass  away  without  leaving  any  ill 
consequences  l>ehind,  although  their  fre- 
quent occurrence,  acting  on  a  highly 
susceptible  organism,  may  produce  minute 
changes  manifesting  themselves  by  various 
morbid  mental  phenomena.  Andral  lavs 
down  the  axiom  that  "  in  every  organ,  the 
diminution  of  the  normal  (quantity  of 
blood  which  it  should  contain  proouces 
functional  disturbances,  as   well  as  the 

?resence  of  excessive  quantity  of  blood." 
t  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  these 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
lating through  the  brain  are  local  or 
general  in  character,  but  it  seems  reason- 
able to  premise  that  both  conditions  are 
possible.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
refer  mental  symptoms  to  hypersemia  in 
one  case  and  to  anaemia  in  another,  for 
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they  themselves  are  frequently  mere 
e£Eect8.  In  this  connection,  the  import- 
ance of  the  vaso-motor  system  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Mandsley  believes  that 
all  active  emotions  are  accompanied  by 
changes  in  the  circulation,  through  vaso- 
motor inhibition,  and  that  vascular  dis- 
turbances may  be  produced  by  them 
within  the  brain,  very  much  as  blushing 
of  the  face  and  neck  is  produced  by 
shame.  Irregularity  in  the  blood  supply 
of  the  brain  produces  a  condition  of  irri- 
tation of  that  organ,  though  this  need 
not  necessarily  go  on  to  actual  mental 
disease.  The  sluggishness  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  extremities  of  many  asylum 
patients,  especially  dements,  is  very 
noticeable,  and  if  this  be  any  criterion 
of  the  state  of  their  cerebral  circulation, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
their  mental  symptoms. 

The  quality  of  the  blood  maybe  impure, 
from  some  error  in  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion, assimilation,  or  excretion.  To  toke 
the  most  common  instance  of  this:  the 

Sresence  of  bile  in  the  blood,  even  in 
ealthy  and  strong-minded  individuals, 
gives  rise  to  gloomy  forebodings  and 
melancholy  conceptions.  Also  unc  acid 
in  the  blood  of  a  gouty  patient  causes  an 
irritability  of  temper,  which  is  sometimes 
so  severe  that  it  passes  into  an  outbreak 
of  maniacal  excitement.  Arguing  from 
such  well-known  facts  as  these,  and  know- 
ing the  effects  of  certain  drugs,  as  chloro- 
form producing  ansBsthesia,  nitrous  oxide 
gas  producing  laughter,  and  alcohol  pro- 
ducinc:  hilarity  and  excitement,  we  must 
admit  that  the  brain  may  be  affected 
through  its  nutrition ;  or,  in  other  words, 
through  the  quality  of  its  blood  supply. 

Of  course,  the  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  must  not  be  approached  from  the 
vascular  side  only ;  but  this  aspect  of  the 
question  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  In 
tnis  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  nervine  sedatives  are  more  or  less 
vascular  depressants,  and  that  nervine 
tonics  tend  to  raise  the  blood  pressure. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  blood  by 
mental  labour  have  been  studied  by 
Theophilus  Thompson,  who  instances 
cases  "  where  sleeplessness  and  loss  of 
mental  power  following  over-exertion 
were  associated  with  jugular  murmurs 
and  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  the  white 
blood-corpuscles — there  not  being  one- 
fourth  of  the  average  proportion  of  health 
—all  this  without  muscular  debility  or 
impaired  digestion,  but  with  oxaluna  to 
a  slight  extent."  Lauder  Lindsay,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  blood  of  asylum 
patients,  has  shown  that  decided  blood 


changes  are  often  the  first  step  in  the 
overthrow  of  tiie  equilibrium  between  the 
bodily  and  mental  functions,  and  thsi 
they  may  exist  prior  to  and  without  the 
development  of  any  other  specific  or  re- 
cognisable ailment  or  disease.  The  resulfc 
of  nis  observations,  which  consisted  of  an 
examination  into  the  relative  proportum 
of  serum,  fibrin,  and  globules  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  is  negative,  however,  and 
'*  indicate  that  insanity  and  the  di&reat 
types  and  phases  thereof  are  not  charac- 
terised by  a  particular  morbid  state  of 
the  blood,  and  tend  to  show  that  insanity 
must  be  placed  in  the  category  of  ordinary 
physical  diseases." 

filood,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, is  seen  to  consist  of  an  enormous 
number  of  corpuscles — coloured  and  colour- 
less— fioating  in  a  transparent  fluid — the 
liquor  sanguinis.  Blood  plates  and  ele- 
mentary granules  may  also  be  reoognised, 
and,  when  coagulation  has  taken  place, 
a  reticulum  of  fibrin.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  red  corpuscles  or  hflsma- 
cytes,  which  gives  to  the  blood  its  red 
colour,  is  called  hsemo^lobin.  In  examin- 
ing the  blood  for  clinical  purposes,  there 
are  three  points  to  be  considered :  (i)  Its 
richness  m  corpuscles;  (2)  the  richness 
of  the  corpuscles  in  haemoglobin;  and 
(3)  the  amount  of  water  diluting  the  cor- 
puscles. Instruments  of  considerable 
precision  have  been  devised  for  ascer- 
taining the  richness  of  the  blood  in 
corpuscles  and  in  hasmoglobin.  Inasmuch 
as  the  number  of  corpuscles  present  in 
any  given  bulk  of  blood  is  merely  an 
expression  of  the  proportion  of  corpnsdai 
to  the  amount  of  plasma,  variations  in  the 
number  of  hsamacytes  counted  might  be 
caused  by  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  plasma  occurring,  while  the 
actual  number  of  the  corpuscles  is  sta- 
tionary. Unfortunately,  we  have  as  yet 
no  means  for  determining  this  third  factor 
during  life,  and  this  diminishes  the  value 
of  results  obtained  by  these  instruments. 

All  the  methods  devised  for  ascertaining 
the  corpuscular  richness  of  the  blood  con- 
sist in  making  a  definite  dilution  of  s 
certain  quantity  of  blood,  and  conntinff  the 
corpuscles  in  a  certain  volume  of  that  dOu- 
tion.  Potain ,  Malassez,  Hayem,  and  Nachet 
have  each  devised  an  instrument,  adapted 
for  clinical  purposes,  but  their  methods  are 
cumbrous  and  inconvenient.  The  simplest 
instrument  for  ordinary  use  is  Oower^i 
HsBmacytometer,  which  is  accurate  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  eliminate,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  instrumental  error  in 
the  numerations.  To  obviate  this,  the 
following  safeguards  are  recommended  to 
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iBsnre  aocmracy.  The  same  inntrament 
•honld  be  used  in  each  series  of  observa- 
tions,  the  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the 
finger  without  pressure,  more  than  odo 
drop  of  the  mixture  should  invariably  be 
ooiinted,  and  finally,  the  observations 
shonld  all  be  made  at  the  same  hour  each 
day»  to  obviate  any  possible  error  attribu- 
table to  the  process  of  digestion. 
Physiological  variations  snch  as  the  infln- 
ence  of  age,  season,  diet,  menstruation, 
sweating,  &c„  have  been  carefully  studied, 
and  need  only  to  be  mentioned  here  as  a 
warning  againstdrawing  clinical  inferences 
from  any  but  marked  deviations  from  the 
normal  standard. 

It  may  be  granted  as  a  physiological 
batiis  that,  in  healthy  and  sane  individuals, 
the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  contained 
in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood — Le.,  the  cor- 
puscular richness  of  the  blood,  is  represen- 
ted by  5,ocx),ocx)  in  men,  and  4,500,000  in 
women,  or  expressing  this  in  percentage 
form — male  healthy  blood  100,  female  90. 
These  are  the  nnmoers  given  by  Welcker, 
the  pioneer  in  this  field  of  investigation. 
Laache,  in  an  analysis  of  sixty  cases,  found 
the  mean  to  be  4,970,000  per  cm.  for  men 
and  4,430,000  per  cm.  for  women  (99.4 
and  88.6  per  cent.).  Dup^ri^  gives  an 
average  of  5,100,000  for  both  sexes.  The 
result  of  our  own  observations  is  5,075,000 
per  cm.  for  men,  and  4,676,000  per  cm. 
for  women  (101.14  and  93.52  per  cent.) 
The  size  of  the  red  disc  varies  considerably, 
and  Hay  em  says  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  corpuscles  are  of  average  size,  12 
per  cent,  larger  and  12  per  cent,  smaller 
than  normal.  This  is  an  important  point, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  small  forms 
are  more  numerous,  the  average  corpus- 
cular diameter  is  lower  than  normal,  and 
if  there  be  a  number  of  large  cells  in  the 
blood  under  observation,  the  corpuscular 
diameter  of  the  cells  is  relatively  in- 
ereased. 

The  average  proportion  of  white  to  red 
corpuscles  in  health  varies  from  i  to  450 
to  I  to  550,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ab- 
solute quantity  of  white  blood-corpuscles 
in  a  cubic  millmietre  of  blood  keeps  within 
the  normal  limits,  between  10,000  and 
14,00a 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  count  the  cor- 
puscles. We  require  some  means  of 
determining  their  functional  value,  that 
isy  their  richness  in  hodmoglobin.  The 
amount  of  hsemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  Gowers'  Hsemoglobino- 
meter,  Fleisch's  HsBmometer,  or  Bizzerzos 
Chromocytometer.  These  methods  consist 
in  diluting  a  known  volume  of  blood,  and 
comparing  it  with  a  standard  solution 
wluch  computes  the  quantity  of  hsemo- 


globin in  normal  blood,  at  100  for  males, 
and  at  a  slightly  lower  percentage  for 
females.  The  average  amount  of  hsBmo- 
globin  in  each  corpuscle  is  represented  by 
a  fraction,  of  whicn  the  numerator  is  the 
percentage  of  hsBmoglobin,  and  the  de- 
nominator, the  percentage  of  red  corpus- 
cles. All  the  methods  of  chromometry 
hitherto  devised  have  one  radical  defect— - 
the  standard  of  comparison  is  relative, 
not  absolute,  the  "  normal  corpuscle  "  is 
an  arbitrary  unit.  However,  as  each 
series  of  observations  is  usually  made 
simultaneously,  and  with  the  same  cyto- 
meter  and  chromometer,  this  will  not 
impair  their  relative  significance. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  summary  of 
the  published  clinical  observations  on  the 
blood  of  the  insane,  classifying  our  obser- 
vations according  to  the  various  forms  of 
mental  disease. 

Mania* — A  globular  richness  of  the 
blood  equal  to,  or  higher  than,  the  normal 
percentage,  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
cases  of  mania,  and  it  is  exceptional  to 
find  thered  blood-corpuscles  deficientin  any 
marked  degree.  Of  forty -three  cases  of 
mania,  out  of  a  series  of  two  hundred  ad- 
missions, the  percentage  of  hasmacytes  was 
below  the  normal  in  only  eleven  cases,  and 
the  highest  average  percentages  of  the  whole 
series  were  found  in  some  of  the  remaining 
thirty-two  cases.  The  percentage  of  red  cor- 
puscles was  higher  in  men  than  in  women, 
while  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  cor- 
puscles was  larger  in  the  case  of  women. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  amount 
of  hssmoglobin  was  normal,  or  nearly  so, 
in  both  males  and  females,  the  average 
percentage  being  98  in  twenty-two  men, 
and  93  in  twenty-one  women. 

Melanoliolia. — The  blood  is  more  dete- 
riorated in  cases  of  melancholia  than  of 
mania.  In  forty-two  cases  (sixteen  males 
and  twenty-six  females)  deficiency  in  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  was  observed  m  50  per 
cent.  The  subnormal  corpuscular  per- 
centages oscillated  between  very  variable 
limits  in  individual  cases,  but  in  women 
a  low  percentage  was  relatively  more 
frequently  ascertained,  and  was  ukewise 
absolutely  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  men. 
The  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles 
varied  within  normal  limits.  The  richness 
of  the  blood  in  hssmoglobin  was  lower 
than  normal  in  a  little  more  than  half  the 
cases,  and  the  average  percentages  were 
ninety-three  for  men,  and  eighty-five  for 
women.  In  several  instances  the  blood 
was  deficient  in  haBmoglobin,  but  con- 
tained a  normal  percentage  of  hsema- 
cytes. 

Dementia. — Inquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  condition  of  the  blood  in  cases  of  both 
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ordinary  and  senile  dementia  from  varions 
standpoints.    It  has  been  found  that  the 
perioa  of  residence  in  an  asylnm,  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  do  not  affect  the  abso- 
lute proportional    averages  of   the  con- 
stituents   of    the  blood.      Observations, 
one  hundred  and   eighteen   in    number, 
were    made  on  a  series    of  forty  male 
dements   in  average  health  —  the  class 
who  form  the  unrecovered  residuum  of 
asylum    patients.    The  weights    of   the 
individual  patients,  ascertained  four  times 
during  twentv-nine  months,  varied  but 
slightly,  and  the  observations  on  the  blood 
were  made  at  three  different  seasons  of 
the  year.    We  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions :  The  percentage  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  considerably  below  the  nor- 
mal standard,  and  this  diminution  pro- 
gresses with   the  age  of  the  individual. 
The  percentage  of  hssmoglobin  is  like- 
wise diminished,  but  does  not  appear  to 
be  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  patient. 
The  blood  is  deficient  in  haematoblasts 
(elementary  granule  cells),  and  the  pro- 
portion of  white  to  red  corpuscles  is  nor- 
mal.   In  patients  over  thirty  years  of  age 
the  weight  decreases  proportionately  to 
the  period  of  residence,  but  this  decrease 
in  weight  does  not  appear  to  influence 
the   relative   percentages  of  hsemacytes 
and  of  haemoglobin.    The  blood  of  twelve 
patients  in  the  series,  known  to  be  addicted 
to  masturbation,  is  deteriorated  in  a  very 
marked  degree. 

It  has  also  been  ascertained,  by  another 
series  of  observations,  that  the  average 
proportion  of  red  corpuscles  is  below  the 
normal  standard  in  55  per  cent,  of  cases 
admitted  into  asylums,  that  the  percent- 
age of  haemoglobin  is  nearly  normal  in 
most  of  the  cases,  and  that  the  blood  is 
more  deteriorated  in  females  than  in 
males. 

Zmbeoillty'.  —  The  recorded  observa- 
tions in  cases  of  mental  defect  and  idiocy 
have  extended  over  too  small  a  number  to 
be  of  much  value.  In  sixteen  cases,  eight 
show  a  percentage  of  hsemacytes  lower 
than  the  normal  standard.  There  is  a 
diminished  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in 
all  the  cases,  more  marked  in  women 
than  in  men.  The  proportion  of  white  to 
red  corpuscles  is  normal. 

General  Paralysta. — The  observations 
on  the  histology  of  the  blood  in  general 
paralysis,  by  Sutherland  in  1873,  have 
oeen  verified  by  later  observers.  He  says 
that  absence  of  rouleaux,  and  an  increase 
in  the  colourless  corpuscles  at  the  expense 
of  the  red,  appear  to  be  conditions  peculiar 
to  general  paralysis,  and  indicate  a  very 
low  degree  of  vitality.  He  also  found 
that  the  blood  was  more  deteriorated  in 


males  than  in  females.    The  cases  which 
he  examined  were  all  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease.     Seppilli's  observations, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  made  on^mitieBts 
in  the  first  stage  of  paralysis.    His  con- 
clusions are :  A  leucocythsemic  condition 
in  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined, 
more  marked  in  males  than  in  females,  a 
lower  percentage  of  red  blood-corpasdes 
in  33  p«r  cent.,  more  frequent  and  intense 
in  women  than  in  men,  and  a  fairly  nor- 
mal percentage  of  hoemoglobin.    Oar  own 
observations  on  the  blood  of  {Mitients  at 
three  different  stages  of  the  maladjTsrs 
quite  in  accordance  with  these  oonclnsions, 
and  may  be  summarised  thus:  The  red 
corpuscles  deteriorate  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  coinciding  with  the  progress  of 
the  disease.    The  relative  proportion  of 
white  to  red  corpuscles  is  increasedi  and 
this  increase  is  coincident  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.    The  percentage  of 
hasmoglobin  is  low  at  first,  it  improves  in 
the  quiescent  stage  of  the  disease*  and 
falls  again  in  the  paralytic  stage.    In  the 
quiescent  or  demented  stage,  tne  average 
percentage  of  hssmoglobin  is  higher,  and 
the  average  percentage  of  haamacytes  is 
lower  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  de- 
mented patients  of  the  same  age.   Daring 
the  bed-ridden  or  completely  paralysed 
stage,  small  granule  cells  are  not  present 
in  the  blood,  there  is  little  tendency  of  the 
corpuscles  to  form  into  rouleaux,  and  the 
individual  corpuscles  are  irregular  and 
deformed. 

BpUeptio  Insanity* — Defective  nntri- 
tion  of  the  body,  including  anssiniay  has 
long  been  recognised  as  a  predisiXMing 
cause  of  epilepsy.    In  idiopathic  epilepsy 
no  constant  anatomical  lesion  has  been 
discovered,    and    it   may    therefore     be 
inferred  that  the  lesion  is  a  moleoolar 
one.    According  to  Nothnagel's  theory, 
continued   excitation  of   tbe  vaso-motor 
centre  is  the  necessary  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  epileptic  paroxysm.    In  other 
words,  he  believes  that  irritation  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  causes  contraction  of 
all  the  arteries  of  the  body,  including  those 
of  the  brain  ;  and  that  the  anaemia  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  is  the  active  factor  in  prodncinig 
epilepsy.     The  recorded    results  of  the 
examination  of  the  blood  in  this  disease 
do  not  however  point    to  any    marked 
deterioration.    We,  in  conjunction  with 
other   observers,    have    arrived    at    the 
following  conclusions:    The    vitality    is 
lower,  and  the  blood  is  more  deteriorated  in 
male  than  in  female  epileptics.  Of  one  hun- 
dred cases  on  admission,  thirtv-seven  re- 
corded a  lower  percentage  of  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, and  forty  a  higher  percentage, than 
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normaL  The  percentage  of  hsemacjtes  and 
of  haemoglobin  is  slightly  higher  than  in 
demented  patients  of  the  same  age.  The 
proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles  varies 
within  normal  limits.  A  very  interesting 
fact  has  been  elucidated  by  one  series  of 
observations — ^viz.,  that  the  qaality  of  the 
Uood  of  epileptic  patients  improves  during 
treatment  with  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
that  the  prolonged  use  of  the  drug  exer- 
cises  no  deteriorating  influence  in  lower- 
ing the  percentages  of  haemacytes  and  of 
haemoglooin. 

Vumperal  fnaanlty.  —  Bevan  Lewis 
has  published  the  results  of  observations 
in  five  cases  of  puerperal  insanity.  The 
amount  of  hasmogloDin  was  found  below 
the  normal  in  all,  varying  from  20  per 
cent,  to  78  per  cent.  The  corpuscular 
richness  approached  that  of  normal  blood 
in  the  uncomplicated  cases.  In  one  case, 
however,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  only 
register^  40.8  per  cent.  The  corpuscular 
raJne  estimated  in  hsemoglobin  was  in- 
variably low ;  the  percentage  of  white 
corpuscles  was  normal.  In  one  case  of 
pasl^paHwn  haemorrhage  he  found  minute 
nit  globules  in  the  blood  and  many  iU- 
ibrmed  corpuscles. 

V«Ilacroiui  ZnaaBity'. — This  type  of 
mental  disease  is  ui^nown  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  Italy  is  so  common  that  it 
constitutes  20  per  cent,  of  the  admissiouE 
into  asylums.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  anaamia,  and  Seppilli,  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  this  disease  has  found 
the  blood  very  much  deteriorated.  He 
found  a  anb-normal  percentage  of  the  red 
corpuscles  in  sixty-seven  out  of  seventy- 
five  cases  examined,  and  in  some  cases, 
particularly  women,  it  was  so  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  proportion  of  white 
to  red  corpuscles  was  increased  in  10 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  eleven  instances 
the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  registered 
bdow  55  per  cent.,  the  average  per- 
centage of  the  seventy-five  cases,  being 
79  for  men  and  65  for  women.  Deficiency 
of  haemoglobin  was  more  frequently  ob« 
served  than  a  decrease  in  the  corpuscular 
richness  of  the  blood,  and  both  conditions 
existed  more  frequently,  and  to  a  more 
serious  extent,  in  women  than  in  men. 
Yentur^  has  found  in  the  blood  of  pella- 
grous patients,  a  microbe  resembling  that 
stated  to  be  found  in  lepra. 

Veriodio  Attacks  of  Maniacal  JBxoite- 
tm&utm — ^Their  infiuence  on  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  has  likewise  been  studied, 
and  the  result  of  these  investigations 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blood  is 
deteriorated  during  an  attack  of  this 
nature,  and  also  that  the  more  prolonged 
and  severe  the  attack  of  excitement,  the 


greater  is  the  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  blood.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  sixty-eight  observations  on  the  blood 
of  six  female  patients  subject  to  attacks 
of  periodic  excitement,  thirty  of  the  obser- 
vations being  made  when  the  patients 
were  free  from  excitement,  and  thirty- 
eight  while  they  were  in  an  excited  state. 
During  an  attack  of  excitement,  the 
average  percentage  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
is  less,  and  small  forms  are  more 
numerous  than  in  periods  of  freedom  from 
excitement.  Maniacal  attacks  do  not 
appear  te  infiuence  to  any  great  extent 
the  relative  proportions  of  white  to  red 
corpuscles.  The  percentage  of  haemoglo- 
bin is  less  during  an  attack  of  excitement 
than  in  the  periods  of  quiet  preceding 
and  following  the  attack. 

On  Beoovery. — The  state  of  the  blood  in 
patiente  who  recover  from  an  attack  of  in- 
sanity, and  the  effect  of  blood  tenics  in  im- 
proving the  equality  of  the  blood  in  cases  of 
recent  insanity,  form  an  interesting  and 
importent  study.  This  field  of  research 
is  still  an  El  Dorado  of  knowledge,  and 
one  in  which  explorers  are  much  needed 
before  we  can  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusions which  would  be  of  practical  value 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  the  insane. 
Such  observations  as  have  been  published, 
however,  furnish  interesting  and  fairly 
uniform  resnlte,  and  the  researches  of 
Gallopain,  and  of  Baggi  deserve  recog- 
nition along  with  those  of  other  observers 
already  mentioned  in  this  article.  We 
shall  not  attempt  te  do  more  than  give 
the  conclusions  which  the  results,  hitherto 
published,  warrant. 

Diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  deficiency  of  haemoglobin  occur  with 
great  frequency  in  the  first  stages  of  in- 
sanity. In  patiente  who  recover,  the 
quality  of  their  blood  improves  during  re- 
sidence in  the  asylum,  and  on  discharge 
is  not  much  below  the  normal  stendard. 
There  appears  te  be  a  close  connection 
between  gain  in  weight,  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  olood,  and  mental 
recovery. 

Treatment* — ^While  there  is  a  definite 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  blood 
during  mental  convalescence  in  all  cases, 
the  improvement  is  both  more  pronounced 
and  more  rapid  in  those  who  have  had 
tenic  treatment. 

The  result  of  an  investigation,  under- 
teken  by  ourselves,  comprising  over  two 
hundred  observations,  would  seem  te  indi- 
cate that  the  four  tonics,  which  either  alone 
or  in  combination,  were  most  efficacious  in 
improving  the  qaality  of  the  blood  may 
be  classed  in  order  of  value,  thus— (a) 
iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine;    (6)   iron 
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and  qninine ;  (c)  iron  alone ;  (d)  malt 
extract.  In  ordinary  cases,  arsenic  proved 
of  little  value  as  a  blood  tonic,  bat  m  f  onr 
cases,  associated  witb  anaemia  (progres- 
sive pernicious  ansemia),  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
was  observed  in  three  instances.  Treat- 
ment with  vegetable  and  bitter  tonics, 
and  cod  liver  oil  did  not  improve  the 
quality  of  the  blood  to  any  marked  extent. 

The  results  of  clinical  investigations 
into  the  blood  of  the  insane  have  now 
been  discussed  seriatim,  and  the  more 
important  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  various  observers  have  been  detailed. 
We  shall,  however,  fall  into  a  grave  error 
if  from  these  wo  insist  upon  drawing 
deductions  establishing  universally  that 
a  constant  relation  exists  between  the 
corpuscular  constituents  of  the  blood  and 
insanity.  The  astiology  of  mental  diseases, 
as  well  as  the  genesis  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  which  distinguish  the  several 
varieties,  is  so  complicated  in  its  elements 
that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  one  single 
factor  by  itself.  We  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  say,  whether,  on  the  one  hand, 
recognising  the  abnormcJ  qualitative  and 
quantitative  condition  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles which  exist  in  the  various  forms 
of  mental  disorder,  we  are  justified  in 
considering  this  as  the  cause  of  the  various 
clinical  n;ianifestations,  or  whether  the 
changes  which  have  been  found  in  the 
blood  are  simply  the  result  of  the  blood- 
forming  function  being  disturbed  by  a 
disarrangement  of  the  nerve  centres.  It 
is  difficult  to  establish  a  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  more  especially  as  the  same 
alteration  of  the  blood  may  be  met  with, 
not  only  in  the  most  dissimilar  forms  of 
insanity,  bat  also  frequently  in  indivi- 
duals whose  mental  condition  is  perfectly 
normal. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  any  relation  which  may  exist 
between  the  state  of  the  blood  and  in- 
sanity, accurate  life-histories  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  would  require  to  be  de- 
tailed and  discussed,  attention  being  paid 
to  tlie  physical  as  well  as  to  the  psychical 
manifestations.  This  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject has  hitherto  been  practically  un- 
touched by  investigators.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  mental  disease  we  cannot  estab- 
lish a  causal  relationship  between  the 
mental  state  and  the  globular  richness  of 
the  blood;  both  depend  on  different 
factors,  or,  it  may  be,  on  the  same  morbid 
cause  affecting  at  the  same  time  the 
cerebral  as  well  as  the  blood-forming 
functions.  In  other  cases,  there  appear 
to  be  reasonable  grounds  for  attributing 


the  alterations  in  theoorpusonlarrichnew 
of  the  blood,  indirectly,  to  morbid  oondi* 
tion  of  the  nerve  centres.  Again,  there 
are  cases  in  which  a  serious  loss  of  blood, 
or  a  prolonged  illness,  such  as  phthisis, 
through  which  the  condition  of  the  blood 
had  been  greatly  altered,  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  onset  of 
the  mental  symptoms. 

Summary. — We  are  justified  in  empha- 
sising the  following  conclusions,  viz.,  (i) 
That  the  frequent  deficiency  of  the  corpus- 
cular richness  of  the  blood  met  with  in  the 
first  stages  of  insanity,  teaches  us  that  the 
good  hygienic  condition  of  asylums,  a 
generous  dietary,  warm  clothing,  open  air 
exercise,  and  suitable  tonics,  mast  form 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
therapeutics  of  mental  oisease  ought  to  be 
based;  (2)  the  close  connection  whkh 
exists  between  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  blood,  and  mental  recoyerr,  toe 
converse  which  exists  in  cases  of  per- 
sistent and  incurable  dementia,  and  the 
marked  improvement  which  is  effected  hj 
certain  remedial  agents,  show  that  this 
line  of  clinical  research  should  have  more 
attention  paid  to  it  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  curative  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. S.  BuTnEBFG&D  Macphail. 
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B&UB  DBVZ&8. — A  slang  term  for 
lowness  of  spirits,  melancholy.  Boaeh 
and  Esquirol  affirm  from  obsenration, 
that  indigo  dyers  are  especially  subject 
to  melancholy,  while  a  choleric  dfisposition 
pertains  to  those  who  dye  scarlet.  Para- 
celsus also  asserts  that  blue  is  injurious 
to  the  health  and  spirits. 

BOABDZsro-ouT  (Scotland).— The 
so-called    boarding-out    of  some  of   the 
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insane  in  priTate  dwellinffs  is  an  organised 
part  of  the  Innacy  administration  of 
Scotland,  and  is  the  ontcome  of  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  all  persons  who 
are  insane  do  not  re<^aire  care  and  treat- 
ment in  asylnms,  either  in  their  own 
interests  or  in  the  interests  of  the  pahlic. 
Uliose  of  the  insane,  who  are  thas  pro- 
Tided  for  in  private  dwellings,  are  hroadly 
described  as  incnrable,  harmless,  and  easily 
managed.  By  providing  for  some  of  the 
insane  in  this  way,  a  benefit  is  believed  to 
be  conferred  not  only  on  them,  but  also 
on  those  of  the  insane  who  require  to  be 
cared  for  and  treated  in  asylums.  It 
proves  also  a  benefit  to  the  ratepayers  by 
preventing  the  needless  multiplication  or 
enlargement  of  asylums. 

Under  the  Scotch  law  every  pauper 
lunatic  must  be  sent  to  the  asylum  of  the 
district  in  which  the  parish  of  his  settle- 
ment ii  situated,  unless  his  removal  to 
sncb  asylum  has  been  dispensed  with  by 
the  Greneral  Board  of  Lunacy,  in  which 
case  he  must  be  provided  for  in  such  a 
manner,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
to  inspection  and  otherwise,  as  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Oeneral  Board  of  Lunacy. 
In  the  case  of  each  pauper  lunatic  pro- 
Tided  for  in  a  private  d  welhng  the  approval 
of  the  General  Board  has  thus  to  be  for- 
mally obtained,  and  that  approval  is 
granted  after  consideration  of  certificates 
and  statements  furnished  to  the  Board, 
and  on  conditions  which  have  to  be  ob- 
served. When  patients,  whose  residence 
nnder  private  care  has  been  sanctioned, 
are  afterwards  found  to  be  unsuitable  for 
private  care,  the  sanction  of  the  Board  is 
withdrawn,  and  removal  to  an  asylum 
ordered. 

Pauper  lunatics  under  private  care  are 
visited  four  times  a  year  (oftener  in  case 
of  sickness)  by  the  parochial  medical 
ofl&oer,  and  twice  a  year  by  an  inspector 
of  tiie  poor,  both  of  whom  record  their 
Tisits,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  General 
Board,in  books  kept  in  the  houses  in  which 
the  patients  reside.  They  are  also  (nearly 
without  exception)  visited  once  a  year 
b^  a  deputy  commissioner  or  a  commis- 
sioner in  lunacy.  Where  the  patients 
are  located  in  gproups,  and  where  ezcep- 
tional  circumstances  exist,  they  are  visited 
by  a  member  or  officer  of  the  General 
Board  more  frequently  than  once.  The 
results  of  every  visit  of  a  commissioner 
or  deputy  commissioner  are  reported  to 
the  Boaxd — a  separate  report  bemg  made 
in  re([ard  to  each  patient.  The  first  report 
desenbes  the  mental  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  is  the  basis  of  a  case-record 
whidi  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Board, 
and  which  contains  the  reports  from  year  | 


to  year  of  the  visiting  commissioners, 
the  observations  of  the  Board  on  these 
reports,  a  note  of  all  the  letters  received 
and  written  regarding  the  patients,  and 
of  all  changes  in  the  arrangements  origi- 
nally sanctioned.  These  case-records  thus 
furnish  a  description  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  Board's  dealings  with  every  patient 
whose  residence  in  a  private  dwelimg  has 
been  sanctioned. 

Pauper  lunatics  under  private  care  are 
placed  either  singly,  or  in  numbers  not 
exceeding  four  in  one  house.  When  the 
Board  sanctions  the  residence  of  more 
than  one  patient  in  any  house,  that  house 
requires  to  receive  from  the  Board  what  is 
called  a  special  licence,  which  is  not  paid 
for  and  merely  means  a  sanction,  and 
which  is  granted  on  information  called 
for  by  the  Board.  The  number  of  private 
dwellings  so  licensed  has  of  late  years 
greatly  increased.  On  ist  January  1890, 
they  were  441  in  number,  and  they  ac- 
commodated 885  pauper  lunatics.  The 
total  number  of  paupHsr  lunatics  under 
private  care  at  that  date  was  2445,  ^ 
that  1560  of  them  were  disposed  of 
singly,  or  63.8  per  cent.,  and  885  were 
disposed  of  in  houses  with  special  licences, 
or  36.2  per  cent.  The  power  to  place 
more  than  one  pauper  lunatic  in  apnvate 
dwelling  is  regarded  as  a  great  advan- 
tage, nevertheless,  the  General  Board  un- 
willingly allow  the  number  to  exceed  two. 
The  number  of  houses,  however,  licensed 
to  receive  three  is  not  inconsiderable. 
Few  houses  are  licensed  to  receive  four. 
Life  in  family  is  found  to  be  more  com- 
plete and  secure,  when  the  number  of 
patients  in  a  house  is  small 

Of  the  total  number  of  pauper  lunatics 
on  Jan.  i,  1890,  1036  lived  with  relatives, 
or  42.3  per  cent.,  and  1409  with  persons 
who  were  not  relatives,  or  57.7  per  cent 
Whether  the  persons  with  whom  they 
live  are  related  or  not  related,  they  are 
called  guardians.  The  Board  encourage 
the  placing  of  patients  with  relatives,  but 
the  mcrease  of  the  total  number  of  pauper 
lunatics  under  private  care  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  consisted  largely  of 
patients  under  the  care  of  non-related 
guardians,  most  of  whom  are  allowed  to 
receive  more  than  one  patient.  There 
has  been  of  late  years  a  larger  removal 
of  incurable  and  harmless  patients  from 
asylums,  and  most  of  them  have  gone  to 
unrelated  guardians,  and  it  is  to  these 
patients  that  the  term  boarded-out  spe- 
cially applies.  There  is  thus  another  im- 
portant classification  of  pauper  lunatics 
m  private  dwellings  into  (i)  those  who 
pass  into  that  position  bv  direct  trans- 
ference from  asylums,  and  (2)  those  who 
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have  never  been  in  asylums,  or  who  after 
discharge  from  asylams,  either  as  re- 
covered or  as  improved,  bat  not  in  need 
of  parochial  assistance,  are  again  recog- 
nised as  both  insane  and  in  need  of  paro- 
chial assistance,  bat  not  in  need  of  care 
in  asylums. 

The  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  pri- 
vate dwellings  on  ist  January  1875,  was 
1387,  or  20.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  pauper  lunatics  on  the  registers  of 
the  Board.  On  ist  January,  1890,  it  had 
risen  to  2445,  or  23.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
registered  numbers. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  3208  lunar 
tics  have  been  added  to  those  whose  resi- 
dence in  private  dwellings  has  been  sanc- 
tioned. Of  these  1947  were  transferred 
directly  from  asylums  to  private  care. 
During  the  same  period  960  deaths  oc- 
curred among  pauper  lunatics  in  private 
dwellings,  or  an  average  of  4.8  per  cent. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  that  since 
1875,  when  the  exodus  of  incurable  and 
harmless  patients  from  asylums  began  to 
increase,  there  has  been  practically  no 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  guardians. 
They  have  been  found  in  Tocalities  in 
which  they  were  long  said  to  have  no 
existence.  In  some  localities  they  have 
been  found  in  considerable  numbers.  In 
Kennaway,  for  instance,  there  are  about 
50  pauper  lunatics,  in  Star  about  23»  ii^ 
Ballantrae  about  30,  in  Balfren  about  51, 
in  Markinch  about  67,  in  Gartmore  about 
74,  and  in  Lanark  and  Lesmahagow  about 
yS.  The  parishes  of  large  cities  like 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Aber- 
deen, have  boarded  ont  extensively,  either 
in  the  rural  parts  of  the  counties  in  which 
these  cities  are  situated  or  of  other 
counties. 

The  rate  of  board  paid  for  pauper  luna- 
tics may  be  said  to  be  68.  or  ys,  per  week 
when  they  live  with  unrelated  guardians, 
but  when  they  live  with  relatives,  who  are 
often  only  assisted  in  supporting  them,  it 
is  frequently  much  less,  and  may  be  said 
to  range  from  28.  to  58.  per  week.  In 
every  case,  whether  the  patients  live  with 
related  or  unrelated  guardians,  the  Board 
requires  that  clothing  shall  be  given  in 
addition  to  any  money  allowance. 

That  the  condition  of  insane  paupers, 
who  are  provided  for  in  private  dwellings 
in  Scotland,  is  satisfactorv  is  shown  by 
the  general  returns  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
missioners in  the  appendices  of  the 
annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy. 

Private  lunatics  under  private  care  in 
Scotland  are  not  in  the  same  position  as 
pauper  lunatics.  The  statutes  do  not  re- 
quire that  all  insane  persons  who  are  not 
paupers,  and  who  are  not  placed  in  estab- 


lishments for  the  insane,  shall  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  tha 
Board.  It  is  only  in  certain  cirenmstaneei 
that  such  persons  require  to  be  certified 
and  reported  to  the  Board.  If  they  are 
kept  in  private  homes  for  profit  and  8a£Ear 
from  mental  disorder  of  a  confirmed  cha- 
racter, or  if,  whether  kept  for  profit  or  notk 
they  have  been  insane  for  more  than  a 
year  and  are  subjected  to  compulsory  con- 
finement to  the  house  or  to  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment,  or  if  they  possess  property 
which  has  been  placed  under  coratory  by 
a  court  of  law,  then  they  come  under  the 
Board's  jurisdiction  and  supervision.  A 
large  number  of  private  lunatioe  living  in 
family,  who  are  neither  kept  for  profit 
nor  restrained,  nor  cruelly  used,  nor  under 
curatory,  are  not  under  the  Board's  jurie- 
diction.  Even  a  private  patient,  who  is 
kept  for  profit,  does  not  require  to  be 
placed  under  the  Board's  jurisdiction,  if  it 
IS  certified  by  a  registered  medical  practi- 
tioner that  the  patient  is  afiOicted  with  a 
malady  which  is  not  confirmed,  and  that  it 
is  expedient  to  place  him  for  a  tempomry 
residence,  not  exceeding  six  months,  in  the 
house  in  which  he  is  kept. 

The  number  of  private  patients  in  pri- 
vate dwellings  under  the  Board's  juriaoio- 
tion  has  increased  from  85  in  1875,  ^  128 
in  1890.  The  care  over  such  patients  is  aa 
full  as  that  over  pauper  patients  sindlarly 
provided  for,  and  regardmg  each  of  them 
there  is  a  carefully  kept  case  record. 

John  Fbasbel* 

BOASBzsro-ouT  (unitea  statM)*— 
The  American  Insane  in  Private  Families. 

I.  Zn  Massaoliiuietts. — ^The  first  intro- 
duction in  the  United  States  of  the  Scotch 
system  of  boarding-out  the  insane  wai 
made  by  law  in  Massachusetts  in  1885 ; 
and  the  first  patients  so  placed  in  private 
dwellings  went  out  from  the  State  Hospi- 
tals at  Taunton  and  Danvers  in  Angnst 
1885.  In  the  three  years  following,  while 
the  system  was  administered  by  the  In- 
spector of  Charities,  Mr.  Sanborn,  180 
different  persons  were  boarded-out,  and 
in  the  two  years  and  three  monUis  since 
August  I,  1888  (up  to  November  i,  1890), 
136  other  patients  have  been  so  boarded, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Mooltoo, 
the  present  inspector.  In  all,  therefore, 
316  different  persons,  in  various  stages 
and  degrees  of  insanity,  have  been  boarded- 
out  from  the  public  hospitals  and  asylnms 
of  Massachusetts  in  five  years  and  three 
months.  All  these  were  selected  and  re- 
commended for  boardin^-out  by  the  super- 
intendents of  the  pubhc  establishments, 

*  This  article  has  been  carefully  revised  by  Sir 
Arthur  Mitchell,  K.C  B.,  CommiMioiiAr  in  Limaqr 
for  .Scotland. 
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the  larg^t  namber  going  forth  from  the 
Tewksbarjr  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  In- 
sane, the  inmates  of  which  were  found  to 
be  tiie  best  fitted  for  family  life.  Next  to 
this  asylum,  the  Northampton  Hospital 
famished  the  largest  number,  and  for  a 
similar  reason — me  patients  there  were 
mainly  chronic  and  quiet  cases,  which 
«oiild  be  received  into  families  with  the 
least  risk,  and  with  the  best  prospect  of 
becoming  partially  self-supporting.  In 
this  way,  also,  the  wearisome  years  of  con- 
finement in  an  asylum  could  be  shortened, 
many  of  the  Tewksbury  and  Northampton 
patients  having  been  so  confined  for  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  thirty  years.  Among  the 
whole  316  persons  boarded-out,  40  liaye 
become  permanently  self-supporting  in 
the  ^y9  years  since  August  1885,  while 
less  than  twenty  are  known  to  have  died. 
Most  of  these  died  in  the  establishments 
from  which  they  were  taken,  having  been 
returned  there  during  their  last  illness; 
and  only  about  six  have  died  in  the  fami- 
lies to  which  they  were  sent.  Onl^  one 
out  of  316  has  committed  suicide  m  five 


These  figures  indicate  the  care  with 
which  the  patients  were  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  their  health  and  their  tendencies. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  them  were  women, 
and  the  majority,  both  of  men  and  women, 
were  of  Irish  parentage.    All  but  about 
40  were  originally  paupers,  but  more  than 
20  of  the  pauper  class  have  become  self- 
snpporting  since  first  boarded-out,  and  at 
least  20  of  the  whole  316  have  virtually 
recovered.    About  100  went  back  to  the 
hospitals,  sooner  or  later,  a  few  to   die 
there,  and  many  to  be  discharged  like  the 
•other  inmates  who  go  forth  unrecovered. 
On  Nov.*  I,  1890,  upwards  of  1 50,  or  nearly 
half  the  whole  number,  still  remained  in 
families ;  and  even  of  the  180  who  were 
boarded-out  in  the  first  three  years  (1885- 
<SS)  54  remained  in  families  at  the  end  of 
fire  ]|rears.    The  general  result  of  the  sys- 
tem in  Massachusetts  has,  therefore,  been 
satLsfactory ;  and  the  cost  has  gradually 
diminishea,  so  that  it  now  costs  about  25 
eents  (i  shilling)  less  a  week  to  board-out 
each   patient  than  to   support  them  in 
hospitals.    The  average  weekly  cost  is  a 
little  below  $3,  while  in  the  hospitals  it 
ranges  from  (3.25  to  $3.50  a  week.    The 
namber  boarded-out  in  Massachusetts  has 
been  too  small  to '  relieve  the  establish- 
ments from  overcrowding  in  any   great 
degree ;  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
all  the  insane  could  now  be  provided  for  in 
this  natural  manner.    Twice  as  many  ap- 
proved  families    make    application    for 
hoarding  patients  as  have  oeen  supplied 
with  them ;  and  there  will  be  uo  difficulty 


in  extending  the  system,  though  it  may 
never  reach  so  far  as  does  the  Scotch 
method,  from  which  it  was  borrowed.  Yet 
10  per  cent,  of  the  Massachusetts  insane 
might  be  cared  for  in  this  way. 

2.  Zn  mrisoonsin.  —  The  only  other 
American  State  which  has  inclined 
towards  the  Scotch  system  is  Wisconsin, 
where  a  species  of  boarding-out  is  now 
coming  into  use,  by  the  temporary  dis- 
charge of  patients  from  the  small  county 
asylums.  These  now  number  twenty,  and 
contain  1715  patients,  of  whom  about  80 
in  the  past  two  years  have  gone  to  reside 
in  families,  chiefiy  of  their  own  relatives, 
and  are  entered  on  the  asylum  books  as 
"  absent  on  leave."  It  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend this  practice,  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  price  to  other  families  not  related 
to  the  patient,  and  thus  to  introduce  the 
Scotch  method  in  the  rural  counties  of 
Wisconsin,  where  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  believe  it  would  work  as  well  as 
it  has  in  Massachusetts.  The  whole 
number  of  the  insane  under  inspection  in 
Wisconsin  is  about  4000  in  a  year;  in 
Massachusetts  nearly  8000. 

F.   B.   SA.NBORN. 


in    the 

Insane  (Osteoporosis  1  VrariUtas  Os- 
sinm). — That  the  bones  of  lunatics,  in 
particular  the  ribs,  are  specially  liable 
to  fracture  is  a  fact  with  which  asylum 
physicians  are  only  too  familiar,  but  that 
such  fracture  is  not  in  all  cases  occasioned 
by  undue  violence,  but  may  find  its  expla- 
nation in  an  abnormal  fragility  of  the 
bones  themselves,  is  an  opinion  which 
has  of  late  years  gained  ground,  and  which 
has  a  considerable  basis  of  support  in  the 
scattered  observations  of  various  writers 
on  the  subject.  Amongst  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  observations  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Dr.  Ormerod,*  who, 
as  the  result  of  a  careful  microscopical 
examination  of  the  ribs  of  several  insane 
persons,  found  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  absorption  of  the  internal  structure  of 
the  bones,  the  osseous  material  being 
replaced  by  an  excessive  deposit  of  the 
fatty  matter  normally  existing  in  the 
interior. 

The  paper  by  Drs.  Sogers  and  Camp- 
bell Brown  t  is  remarkable  in  that  the 
subject  is  approached  from  a  different 
standpoint,  the  result  of  a  detailed  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  ribs  of  three  general 
paralytics  being  given.  As  the  result  of 
this  analysis,  it  was  found  that  the  ratio 
of  organic  constituents  to  earthy  matter 
was  much  greater,  whilst  the  ratio  of  lime 
to  phosphoric  acid  was  distinctly  less  in 

•  St.  Bartholomew**  HoapitcU  /{ejtorts  1871. 
t  lAPerpoolJIedical  and  SurginU  lUjM^rtit^  1870, 
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the  ribs  of  paralytics   than  in   those  of 
healthy  adults. 

In  ti^e  year  1883  the  present  writer  pub- 
lished'^ the  resnlt  of  an  investigation  he 
had  made*  into  this  question,  the  ribs  of 
thirty  lunatics,  taken  without  selection, 
being  submitted,  after  decalcification  to 
microscopical  examination ;  the  conditions 
met  with  bein^  compared  with  those  ob- 
served in  the  ribs  of  eight  sane  individuals 
similarly  treated.  The  results  obtained 
may  be  thus  briefly  summarised.  In  the 
case  of  the  eight  sane  patients,  the  ribs  of 
six  were  perfectly  normal,  whilst  in  the  re- 
maining two  there  was  a  slight  tendency  to 
openness  of  structure  in  the  layer  of  com- 
pact bone  immediately  beneath  the  peri- 
osteum. With  the  ribs  of  the  lunatics 
the  case  was  different.  Here  eight  only 
of  the  thirty  could  be  described  as  abso- 
lutely normal,  whilst  nineteen  others 
showed  slight  changes,  such  as  were  met 
with  in  the  two  ribs  of  the  sane  patients 
just  mentioned,  the  changes,  however, 
being  somewhat  more  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  the  insane  patients.  The  remain- 
ing three  exhibited  clear  and  well-defined 
departure  from  the  normal,  which  may  be 
thus  summarised.  The  external  layer  of 
what  should  have  been  compact  bone  was 
in  many  places  thinned  ana  riddled  with 
cavities  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  some  round 
and  clearly  formed  by  the  absorption  of  an 
Haversian  system,  others  oblong,  and  appa- 
rently produced  by  the  coalescence  of  two 
or  more  of  these  circular  vacuities ;  many  of 
these  large  oblong  vacuities  were  situated 
quite  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  com- 
pact substance,  in  some  cases  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  periosteum— in  the  layer 
of  bone,  that  is,  which  normally  would  be 
most  compact ;  the  trabeculss  of  cancellous 
tissue,  and  those  formed  by  tbevacuolation 
of  the  rounded  substance,  presented  in 
many  cases  rounded  ends,  as  if  in  actual 
process  of  being  worn  away.  The  sum  of 
the  changes  was  to  produce  great  porositj 
of  the  bone,  and  necessarily  to  render  it 
very  liable  to  fracture. 

Some  measurements  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  contrast  between  the  sane  and 
the  insane  cases.  In  the  former,  which 
happened  to  be  mostly  females,  the  ave- 
rage depth  of  the  outer  compact  layer  of 
bone  was  .59  mm.  Measurements  taken, 
however,  in  the  corresponding  positions 
in  the  ribs  of  the  insane  patients  gave  as 
a  result  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
separate  observations  an  average  depth  of 
only  .32  mm.  In  the  case  of  the  three  ex- 
amples of  very  porous  ribs  just  described, 
measurements  were  also  taken  of  two  of 
the  largest  cavities  in  the  compact  sub- 

•  Jiritish  Altdical  Jtmmal,  Sept.  29,  1883. 


stance,  which  had  apparently  been  pro- 
duced by  absorfition,  and  these  woe 
found  to  extend  in  the  long  aria  of  tiM 
bone  for  a  distance  of  2. 3  mm.  and  i  .94  mm. 
respectively,  the  depth  bein^  .25  mm.  in 
the  former  case  and  .42  mm.  m  the  latter. 

These  observations,  therefore,  go  en* 
tirely  to  confirm  those  of  other  obeerreis 
as  to  the  relative  frequency  with  whiek 
porous  ribs  are  met  with  amongst  Innatiet. 

Recently  Mikhail  v.  E^onstantinovsky  ** 
has  tested  the  condition  of  the  ribe  in  u- 
sanity,  both  chemically,  miorosoopically, 
and  by  means  of  breaking  weij^hts,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  m  chronic 
diseases  of  the  central  nerrons  system, 
especially  in  insanity,  the  ribs  are  apt  to 
undergo  considerable  morbid  changes, 
which  give  rise  to  increased  brittleneis, 
and  hence  predispose  the  bones  to  fracture 
from  the  slightest  violence. 

Now,  in  seeking  to  discover  the  patho- 
logical significance  of  the  changes  above 
noted,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
failure  of  nutrition  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  many  cases  of  insanity,  and 
especially,  perhaps,  of  general  paralysis. 
Dryness  and  brittleness  of  hair,  harshnesi 
of  skin,  and  many  other  changes  of  like 
nature,  are  facts  with  which  asylum  phy- 
sicians are  thoroughly  faniiliar,  and  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  circumstanoe 
that  the  same  failure  of  nutrition  should 
extend  to  the  osseous  system,  and  declare 
itself  by  a  tendency  to  rarefaction  of  the 
compact  tissue.  This,  indeed,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
numerous  cases  above  noted,  in  which  the 
changes  were  slight,  and  in  the  direction 
of  thinning  of  the  bone  and  a  slight  open- 
ness of  the  compact  structure.  Such 
changes,  however,  are  by  no  means  peoo- 
liar  to  insane  cases,  but  occur,  doubt- 
less frequently,  in  exhausting  diseases, 
although  there  appears  a  common  ten- 
dency in  insanity  to  this  condition. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  cases  of  very  porous  ribs  above  de- 
scribed, which  appear  to  be  ffenuine 
examples  of  "  osteoporosis,"  a  distinct 
disease  of  the  osseous  systema,  character- 
ised not  so  much  as  is  osteomalacia  by 
decalcification  of  existing  bone,  but  hj 
a  process  of  gradual  absorption  and  rare- 
faction of  its  structure.  Such  indeed  ie 
it  described  by  Comil  and  Banvier,t  and 
the  writer's  observations  bear  out  this 
view.  The  bones  chiefly  attacked  are  the 
ribs  and  vertebrsB,  and  if  the  disease  pro- 
gresses to  any  extent,  the  vertebral  column 
becomes  much  curved,  and  it  haa  happened 

*  St.  PeterHbnrg  Inaugural  DiHsertatloii,  Na  97, 
1889,  alMtracted  in  Medical  Chronicle^  Oct  i8oa 
t  **  Pathological  Hiutology.** 
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to  ike  writer  more  than  once  to  witness 
gradnally  diminishing  height  from  this 
cause.  The  disease  appears  to  be  more 
eommon  in  females  than  males.  The 
iBtiology  of  the  affection  is  obscure.  It 
18  not  confined  to  lunatics,  and  although 
it  appears  to  be  relatively  common  among 
them,  comparative  statistics  are  difficult 
to  obtain.  It  is  probable  enough  that  a 
trophic  nervous  lesion  may  underlie  the 
process  in  many  cases,  and  this  virould 
aonbtless,  if  correct,  8erve  to  explain  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  the  disease 
oeenrs  in  insane  persons. 

Taking,  then,  a  general  survey  of  the 
question,  the  following  conclusions  would 
appear  to  be  justified : — 

The  ribs  of  lunatics  may  be  perfectly 
normiU,  but  probably  this  is  so  in  a 
minority  of  cases.  It  is  more  common 
to  meet  with  slight  changes  of  structure 
in  the  direction  of  slight  thinning  of  the 
layer  of  compact  bone  immediately  be- 
nasitli  the  periosteum,  and  some  tenaency 
to  openness  of  structure  in  this  compact 
layer  itself,  the  effect  of  which  changes 
would  be  to  reoder  the  bone  more  liable 
to  fracture;  such  changes  being,  doubt- 
less, correlated  with  the  general  failure 
of  nutrition,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
of  many  cases  of  insanity. 

In  a  minority  of  cases,  however,  the 
changes  go  far  beyond  this,  and  are  cha- 
lacterisea  by  extensive  absorption  of  the 
Haversian  systems,  producing  great  rare- 
faction of  the  compact  substance,  bring- 
ing these  cases  into  line  with  those  of 
genuine  osteoporosis;  such  cases,  although 
occurring  in  toe  sane,  being  probably  more 
common  in  the  insane,  and  possibly  hav- 
ing their  origin  in  a  trophic  nervous  lesion. 

Joseph  Wigleswobth. 


I  CA8B8.  —  Those 
cases  of  mental  derangement  who,  while 
their  condition  renders  removal  from  home 
desirable,  are  not  certifiable.  Their  con- 
dition would  fall  under  the  Greek  phrase 
ijyu  fuanis.  They  give  rise  to  great  anxiety 
both  to  their  friends  and  to  the  doctor. 
The  former  are  distressed  in  various  ways 
by  the  alteration  of  character ;  the  latter 
is  fully  alive  to  the  mental  disturbance, 
but  cannot  easily  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Lunacy  Act,  in  writing  u  statement 
spedfying  such  morbid  mental  symptoms 
as  legally  constitute  insanity  known  to 
them  from  a  personal  interview  with  the 
patient.  The  increasing  practice  of  ad- 
mitting voluntary  boarders  into  asylums 
does  not  remove  the  difficulty,  because 
(i)  borderland  cases  are  frequently  per- 
sons who  would  be  the  last  to  place 
themselves  under  care,  and  (2)  they  ought 
Dot^  as  a  rule,  to  be  placed  in  companion- 


ship with  patients  more  advanced  in 
mental  derangement.  (iS'ee  Single 
Patients.) 

noVltMBlB  (iSovXi/crtr,  a  willing).  The 
will,  or  the  act  of  exercising  the  will. 

BOV&ZMZA  (/Sot),  an  abbreviation  of 
iSovff,  used  as  an  augmentative  particle ; 
Xifuiff,  hunger).    Another  form  of  Bulimia 

(2.17.). 

BOUQUBT       l>n      BKA&ABB8.  — -  A 

French  term  for  the  peculiar  odour  alleged 
to  arise  from  patients  suffering  from 
mental  disease — e.g,.  Acute  Mania. 

BOvnrA  FAMB8  (hovmus^  pertain- 
ing  to  cattle ;  famea^  hunger).  A  syno* 
nym  of  Bulimia. 

MMACMWA.  (Arab.).  An  old  term 
for  nymphomania  or  satyriasis.  A  syno- 
nym of  Acrai  (q.v,), 

BBACBTCByBAZiZC  ifipaxyi,  short; 
K€^akri,  head).  This  term  is  used  for  a 
skull  the  transverse  diameter  of  which 
exceeds  a  certain  limit.  The  term  cephalic 
is  applied  to  the  breadth  of  the  skull 
multiplied  bv  100  and  divided  by  its 
length.  If  aoove  80,  the  skull  is  called 
brachycephalic.  This  form  is  found  among 
the  tjrpical  Mongolians  occupying^  the 
central  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  aborigines 
of  America. 

BBJkBJBSTKBSZA  (fipadvs,  slow ; 
aurOriais,  perception).  Slowness  of  per- 
ception and  response. 


8B8Z8  or  BBABTaiA8TB8Z8  (fipadvs, 
slow  ;  fidaTjais  or  luuraTfo-is,  from  fuuraofuu 
or  fiaaa-aofuu,  I  cnew^.  Terms  to  express 
difficulty  of  mastication  due  to  lesion  of 
the  motor  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  or  to 
general  paralysis. 

BBABTPBBA8ZA  (fipoBvs,  slow ; 
<l>pd(n£,  speech).  Morbid  slowness  of 
speech  due  to  over-fatigue  or  inertia  of 
tne  nervous  system.  The  slowness  of 
si^eech  depending  on  slowness  of  mental 
operation.    {See  Speech,  Disordbbs  or.) 

BBJk»TPBBA8ZA      ZB'TBBBVPTJk 

(fipadvs;  (t>pd(ris;  interrumpo,  1  break 
asunder).  Slow  speech,  with  longer  or 
shorter  distinct  pauses,   {See  Speech,  Dis- 

OKDERS  OF.) 

BBiLZDZ8M. — A  synonym  of  Hypnot- 
ism, to  commemorate  the  name  of  Braid 
of  Manchester,  who  studied  and  explained 
certain  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system 
arising  from  the  physical  and  psychical 
condition  of  the  person  operated  on. 
These  phenomena,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  Hypnotism,  are  induced  '*  by  a  con- 
tinual fixation  of  the  mental  and  visual 
eye  upon  an  object  with  absolute  repose 
of  body,  and  general  quietude."  As  the 
experiment  succeeds  with  the  blind,  he 
considers  that  '*it  is  not  so  much  the 
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optic,  as  the  sentient,  motor,  and  sympa- 
tnetic  nerves,  and  the  mind,  through 
which  the  impression  is  made."  Braid 
published  in  1843  "  Neuroypnology,  or 
the  Rational  or  Nervons  Sleep  considered 
in  relation  with  Animal  Magnetism " ; 
in  1846,  "  The  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the 
Body,"  and  "  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  some  forms  of  Paraly- 
sis"; and  in  1853  a  memoir  '*  On  Hyp- 
notic Therapeutics,"  in  the  seventeenth 
volume  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.    {See  Hypnotism.) 


Tioar  OF.r— The  brain  possesses  a  more 
highly  complicated  chemical  constitution 
than  any  other  part  of  the  animal  or  human 
body ;  its  ingredients  are  more  numerous, 
more  intricately  constituted,  and  more 
diversified  than  those  of  any  other  organ 
or  system.  Of  the  constituents  a  number 
are  peculiar  to  the  brain,  and  these  are 
endowed  with  great  stability  in  a  chemical 
sense,  united  with  great  sensitiveness  to 
reacting  influences  coming  from  without 
As  they  are  isolated  by  means  which  can- 
not be  said  to  have  a  chemically  destruc- 
tive effect,  they  are  called  immediate  prin- 
cij[>le8.  The  manner  in  which  they  are 
combined  to  form  either  the  protoplasm  of 
the  gaDfflionic  cells,  or  the  material  of  the 
grey  and  white  nerve-fibres,  is  a  function 
of  life,  and  the  combination  ceases  with 
life  itself ;  the  ganglionic  protoplasm  ex- 
hibits its  rigor  mortis  as  well  as  the  white  or 
medullary  matter,  which  latter,  by  coagu- 
lation, is  separated  into  two  heterogeneous 
parts. 

The  immediate  principles,  organic  and 
inorganic  compounds  which  have  been  iso- 
lated from  the  brain  are  the  following : — 

I.  Group  of  Puosphorised  Principlbs 
OR  Phosphatides. 

A.  Sub-group    of  Mono-nitrogeniaed 

Mono-pnoBptiatidea  (N  :  P=  i :  I.) 

(l)  Lecithins;    (2)  kephalins;    (3) 

paramyelins;    (4)   myelins;    (5) 

(sphingomyelic  acid,  a  product). 

B.  Sub-groupofDir^itrogenisedMonO' 

fhoaphatides  (N  :  P=2  ;  i). 
Amidomyelms;    (2)  amidoke- 
phalins;  (3)  sphingomyelins  (apo- 
myelins) ;  type  of  the  diamidated 
phosphatides  which  contain   no 
glyceroL 
0.  Suh-grovp  of  Dirnitrogenised  Dir 
phoipJiatide  (N  :  P-2  :  2). 
Assurin. 
D.  Sub-group  of  Nitrogenised  Pho9- 
phatidesulpliatide. 
Cerebro-sulphatide,body  from  £px>up 
of     cereorinacides,     containing 
probably  phosphorus,    nitrogen, 
and  sulphur. 


E.  Sub  -  group  of  Non-nUrogeniaed 

Monophoiphatides. 
(i)  Lipo-phosphoric acid ;  (2)  buto- 
phosphoric  acid;    (3)  (kephalo- 
phosphorio  acid,  a  product). 

F.  Inorganic  Bases   existing  in  Aa 

Brain  in  Combination  wiikPhoa- 
phaiides. 

II.  Group  of  Nitrogenised  NoN-PHDt- 

PHORISED  PrIMCIFLES. 

A.  Sub-group  of  Cerebrosides  (Oar«- 

bro-gala^tosides, 
(i)  Phrenosin;  (2)  kerasin. 

B.  Sub-group  of  Cerebrinacidea, 

(i)  Cerebnnio  acid ;  ^2)  sphflBTOOore- 
brin ;  (3)  other  principles. 

C.  Sub-group  of  Gerebro-iuIphaiidBt. 
Body  containing  sulphur. 

D.  Sub-group  of  AmtdolipotideSt  or 

Nitrogenised  Fats. 
(i)  Bregenin;  (2)  krinosin. 

E.  Sub-group  of  Alkaloids. 

(i)  Hypozanthin;  (2)  gladiolm ;  (3) 
tennysin. 

F.  Sub-group    of   Amido-aeids  cmd 

Amides. 
(i)  Leucin  and  homologous  priiH 
ciples ;  (2)  tyrosin ;  (3)  urea :  (4) 
diamides,  products   from  phos- 
phatides. 

III.  Group  of  Principles  Composbd  of 

Three  Elements  onlt. 

A.  Sub-group  of  Alcohols. 

(i)  Cholesterin ;  (2)  phrenosterin. 

B.  Sub-group  of  Carbohydrates. 
(i)  Inosite;  (2)  glycogen. 

0.  Sub-group  of  Oraanic  Acids. 
(i)  Paralactic  acid;  (2)  formic  add; 
(3)  succinic  acid. 
lY.  Group  of  Albuminous  Substances. 

A.  Sub  -  group  of  Nitrogenised  Bulr 

phaiide  PhospJiatides. 
(i)  Neuroplastin;  (2)  gangliocytiA; 
cytophosphatide  (a  nudein). 

B.  Sub-group  of  Nitrogenised   Sid^ 

fhaiides. 
Albumen ;  (2)  Collagen. 
V.  Group    of    Inorga.nic    Principui. 
(including  both  acids  and  baseii 
and  salts,  either  free  or  in  combins- 
tion  with  manv   of  the  foregoisg 
organic  principles) : 
(i)  Sulphuric  acid ;  (2)  hydroohlorio 
acid  (as  chlorine  in  chlorides) ;  ( j) 
phosphoric   acid;    (4)    carbome 
acid ;  in  combination  with  imms- 
diate  principles,    forming  their 
bases,   or    in  combination  with 
phosphoric  acid,  and  attached  to 
immediate    principles   as    phot* 
phates,  or  in  combination  with 
mineral  acids,  as    free  minsnl 
salts  in  the  juices  and  eztnurtif 
(5)  potash ;  (6)  soda ;  (7)  ammo- 
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nia ;  (8)  lime ;  (9)  magnesia ;  (10) 
copper;  (11)  iron;  (12)  man^ 
neae;  and  (13)  alnmina,  silica, 
flaorine  (donbtfol). 

The  groop  of  pho9phorised  bodies  con- 
tains  the  pnosphoms  in  the  form  of  phos- 
phoric acia  combined  with  from  two  to  five 
organic  compound  radicles.  They  are  not 
gljcerides,  as  commonly  defined,  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  fats  considered  as 
glycerides,  except  that  some  of  them  con- 
tain fatty  acids  also  present  in  fats,  while 
others  contain  glycerol  (which  as  far  as  we 
know  at  present  is  the  inyariable  confeder- 
ating alcohol  of  fats),  and  others  again  are 
free  irom  this  radicle.  In  accordance  with 
this  oonstitntion  the  phosphatides  differ 
in  physical  and  chemical  properties  widely 
from  faiM.  They  are  called  phosphatides, 
because  they  are  similar  to  but  not  iden- 
tical with  phosphates.  Their  basal  or 
principal  joining  radicle  is  that  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  in  this  acid  one,  two,  or 
three  molecules  of  hy drozyl  may  be  replaced 
by  radicles  of  alcohols,  acids,  or  bases.  To 
a  molecule  formed  by  three  such  substitu- 
tioiis  there  may  yet  be  attached,  by  com- 
bination with  one  of  the  substituted  rad- 
icles, a  fourth  radicle,  and  thus  bodies  of 
the  following  typical  formulae  may  be  pro- 
duced: 

Phosphoric  Add, 

{  HO  (Hydroxyl). 
(Phosphoryl)   OP  ^  HO  (Hydroxyl). 

(  HO  (Hydroxyl). 

Nonr^itrogenised  Phosphatide, 

Eza/mple:  Kephalophospharic  Acid. 

'Kephalyl  (radicle  of 

kephalio  acid). 
Stearyl    (radicle    of 

stearic  acid). 
Glyceryl    (radicle    of 
glycerol). 

Nitrogenised  Phosphatide, 
Examiple:  Lecithin. 

'  Oleyl  (radicle  of  oleic 

acid). 
Margaryl  (radicle  of 

margario  acid). 
Glyceryl    (radic^    of 
glycerol). 
I  Neuryl     (radicle    of 
^     neurin). 

Di-nitrogenised  Phosphatide, 
Example :  Amidomyelin, 

Acid  radicle   (radicle 
of     sphingosteario 
<Pho8phoryl)   OP  (      acid). 

Alcohol  radicle  (iso- 
mer of  stearyl). 


(Phoephoryl)   OP 


(Phosphoryl)   OP 


(Phosphoryl)   OP 


Di-nitrogenised  P^cwrp^iuie— (continued). 

Example:  ^muJotnyeZit^— (continued). 

'  Alkaloidal,  basic  radi- 
cle (substituted)^ 
Alkaloidal  anhydride 
(attached  as  side 
chain),  neuryl  (rad- 
icle of  neurin). 

The  bodies  to  which  the  foregoing  f or- 
mulsB  may  be  applied  contain  the  phos- 
phorised  radicle  once,  and  may  therefore 
oe  termed  monophosphatides ;  but  there 
are  present  in  the  brain  and  other  proto- 
plasmic centres,  bodies  which  contain  the 
phosphorised  radicle  twice,  and  which  may 
therefora  be  described  as  dtphosphatides. 
The  immediate  principle  representing  this 
sub-group  contains  about  seyen  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus,  and  may  perhaps  be  con- 
stituted according  to  the  following  for- 
mula: 

Di-nitrogenised  Diphosphatide, 
Examiple:  Assuri/n, 
Acid  radicle 


Alcohol  radicle 
Alkaloidal  radicle 


Acid  radicle 
Alcohol  rsr 
PO-OP  (      dide. 

Alkaloidal 
radicle. 

Bodies  analogous  to  phosphatides  are 
distributed  over  man^  tissues,  and  the 
bile  (of  the  ox)  contains  a  phosphatide, 
which  in  its  crystallised  platino-chloride 
compound  contains  four  atoms  of  nitro- 
gen upon  one  of  phosphorus  (formula: 
C8jHie,N4POM2H01+2PtCl4).  Similar 
bodies  are  contained  in  the  blood-corpus- 
cles and  other  cell-structures  forming  the 
nuclei. 

Of  the  phosphatides,  some  are  entirely 
soluble  in  water ;  some  are  soluble  in  water 
in  a  certain  measure  and  manner.  When 
they  are  in  the  dry  state  and  are  placed 
in  pure  water,  they  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  are  at  once  wetted  by  the  water.  Thus 
their  specific  gravity  is  shown  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  water,  whereby  they  are 
sharply  distinguished  from  fats.  By  pro- 
longed contact  with  water  they  swell,  be- 
come transparent,  diffused,  emulged,  and 
at  last  partially  dissolTed.  Such  solutions, 
although  filterable  through  the  finest 
paper,  cannot  be  obtained  dear ;  they  are 
imperfect  or  incomplete  solutions.  Some 
phosphatides  can  be  obtained  as  clear 
solution  by  dialysis  of  their  cadmium 
salts — e.a.f  amidomyelin.  They  combine 
with  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  and  salts,  and 
many  metals,  and  when  the  combinants 
are  by  themselyes  soluble  in  water,  the 
compounds  ara  dissociated  by  water,  or  in 
a  dialysing  apparatus,  dial^sed.  in  the 
hydrated  state  they  are  colloids,  although 
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•like  peptones  they  dialyse  slowly,  bat  they 
are  also  crystalloids ;  for  all  crystallise  in 
masses  of  microscopically  well-defined 
crystals  from  some  Sdltent  or  other,  most 
of  themparticolarly.  from  absolute  alco- 
hol. Wnen  absolute  alcohol  is  allowed  to 
act  at  a  higher  te'mpqratnre  upon  larger 
Quantities  of  phospnatides  than  it  can 
dissolve,  the  latter  lose"  water,  and  become 
anhydrites,  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
By  long  contact  with  hot  water  they  be- 
come again  hydrated  and  solnble.  This 
feature  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the 
result  of  irremediable  decomposition. 
Another  very  remarkable  property  of  phos- 
phatides is  that  they  combine  with  sul- 
phides of  metals — e.g,,  cadmium  sulphide, 
and  these  compounds,  in  the  presence  of 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  solu- 
ble in  ether.  The  <»idmium  chloride 
compounds  of  the  phosphatides  are  very 
useful  for  their  treatment  and  separation. 
Then  the  salts  of  three  at  least  of  these 
phosphatides,  by  their  different  bearing  to- 
wards, can  be  separate  by  benzol ;  lecithin 
cadmium  chloride  is  soluble  in  cold  benzol ; 
paramyelin  cadmium  is  soluble  in  hot  ben- 
zol, but  deposited  £^om  cold ;  amidomyelin 
cadmium  chloride  is  insoluble  in  either 
hot  or  cold  benzol.  The  principal  lecithin, 
of  which  at  least  16  grammes  are  present 
in  every  human  braiu,  may  be  defined 
as  oleo'pahnito  -alycero  -  neu/ro  -phogpha^ 
tide,  aud  has  the  contracted  formula 
C4^Hs,NP08.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
body  very  soluble  in  spirit  and  ether.  It 
dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  yellow 
colour,  and  this  solution,  on  the  addition 
of  sugar-syrup,  gives  a  deep  purple  re- 
action, which  is  aluiost  identical  spectro- 
scopically  with  the  reaction  which  oiliary 
acids,  cerebrosides,  or  oleic  acid  give  under 
the  same  conditions.  Lecithin  combines 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  stable 
crystallised  salt ;  it  combines  with  cad- 
mium chloride,  forming  a  compound  which 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohoL  It  also  com- 
bines with  platinic  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  this  compound  is  soluble 
in  ether.  It  does  not  combine  with  lead. 
The  principle  kephalvn  (there  are  five 
modifications  known)  may  be  defined  as 
kephah-stea/ro-glycero  -nevro-pho^hatide, 
and  has  the  formula  G4sHgiNP09  +  aq. 
It  is  the  most  unstable  of  all  phospha- 
tides, owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
kephalic  acid  contained  in  it.  It  is 
present  in  the  b]:ain  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. It  is  soluble  in  water,  particularly 
in  the  presence  of  a  little  ether,  very  solu- 
ble in  eth«r,  and  little  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  forms  compounds  with  acids,  bases,  salts, 
and  metals,  most  of  w)^ich  are  soluble  in 
ether,  inao^ublein^ai^pholt  but.  they  do.n9t 


easily  crystallise.  The  stearic  acid  ob- 
tained from  it  by  ohemolysis  has  melting 
point  69*5°  C.  Sphineostearic  acid  from 
sphingomyelin  {see  below)  melts  at  57^, 
and  neuro-stearic  acid  from  phrenosin 
at  84°.  Both  these  acids  are  isomers  of 
common  stearic  acid.  The  latter  is  also 
obtained  from  the  cholophosphatide  of  bile. 
Faramyeliny  CsgH^^NPOg  is  a  white 
firm  solid  body  crystallising  from  boiling 
spirit  in  rhombic  and  hexagonal  plates 
and  needles  of  microscopic  dimensions. 
Unlike  lecithin,  it  does  not  form  a  stable 
hydrochlorate,  but  a  very  stable  crystal- 
lised salt  with  cadmium  chloride,  which  is 
soluble  in  hot  benzol,  insoluble  in  cold. 
Paramyelin  yields  solid  fatty  acids  by 
^hemolysis  which  give  the  purple  oleo- 
cholide  reaction. 

Myelin,  G4oB^(NPOio  crystaUises  from 
spirit,  and  is  httle  soluble  in  ether.    It 
combines  with  lead  like  a  dibasic  acid, 
I  and  this  compound  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
:  ether  and  water.    (Lecithin  and  paramye- 
-lin  do  not  combine  with  lead;  kephalin 
combines  with  lead,  and  the  compound  is 
easily  soluble  in  ether.)    It  gives  the  pur- 
ple oleo-choUde  reaction. 
'     Amidomyelin,  C44HQ2N3pOiof  is  the  first 
di-nitrogenised  monopnosphatide,  and  a 
dipolar  alkaloid,  as  in  its  saturated  com- 
jbination  with  cadmium  chloride,  it  con- 
!  tains  a  molecule  of  this  salt  for  every  atom 
i  of  nitrogen,  C44H„N^O|o+2(OdCy,there- 
,  fore  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  GdCL.    It  also 
I  combines  with  platinum  chloride,  but  not 
'  definitely  with  hydrochloric  acid.    Amido- 
.  myelin  crystallises  in  suowy  white  micro- 
scopic plates  and  needles,  which  are  mostly 
united  in  star-like  groups.    With  oil  of 
'  vitriol  and  suear  it  immediately  yields  the 
purple  oleo-cholide  reaction.    This  body 
nas  the  remarkable  property  that  when 
its    clear  watery  solution,  obtained  by 
dialysis  of  the  cadmium  chloride  salt,  is 
heated  to  from  42°  to  44°  G.  (high  fever 
heat)  it  coagulates  and  sets  like  a  jeUy. 

Sphingomyelin  (OjjHiq^NJPOj  +  HjO) 
and  apomyelin  are  types  of  the  diamidated 
phosphatides  containing  no  glycerol.  They 
are  tne  principal  phosphatides  contain^ 
in  the  so-called  cerebrin-mixture,  which 
remains  when  the  white  matter  deposited 
;from  the  hot  alcohol  extract  of  the  brain 
I  is  extracted  with  ether.  Sphingomyelin 
;  crystallises  beautihilly  from  hot  alcohol 
I  in  needles,  stars,  and  hexagonal  plates, 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  combines  vrith  cad- 
mium chloride,  and  this  compound  also 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol.  It  yields 
newin  on  chemolysis*  and  thereoy  is 
allied  to  the  mono-nitrogenised  phospha-^' 
tides ;  but  on  further  chemolysis  its  mono- 
nitrogeniaed  torso  yields  (after  detach- 
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mont  of  the  nenrin)  an  alkaloid  related  to 
or  identical  with  that  alkaloid  which 
characterises  the  prodficts  of  chemoljsis  of 
the  cerebrondes  (see  8phingo»in  below). 
Sphingomyelin  is  therefore  a  link  between 
phosphatides  and  cerebrosides,  by  contain- 
ing a  radicle  also  present  in  each  of  these 
groups.  It  yields  an  isomer  of  stearic 
acid,  which  melts  at  57°,  sphingoatearic, 
acid.  There  are  probably  bodies  belong- 
ing to  this  gronp  which  haye  as  high  a  for- 

^^  "  PmH„.N^O^  or  C„Hi,XpOio. 

The  dtrnitrogenisea  dvphoaphatvdes  are 
represented  by  assurvn,  which  as  platinic 
chloride  componnd  has  the  formula 
2(0,7fijoiN,PjO„.HCl)PtCl,. 

The  nttrogenised  phosphatide  8uJr 
phatidea  contain  sulphur  in  organic  com- 
Dination;  a  preparation  contained  as 
much  as  4  per  cent  of.  sulphur. 

The  nonrnitrogenised  monophosphatides 
behave  as  acids  and  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  lead,  and  with  barium;  one  is 
solid,  the  other  liquid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. A  third  is  a  product  obtained; 
from  kephalin  by  chemolysis.  The  two! 
which  are  immediate  principles  haye  been 
termed  lipo-phosphoric  and  huto-phoa- 
phoric  acid. 

The  phosphatides  as  they  occur  in  the 
brain  always  retain  salts  aud  metallic 
ozydes;  of  salts  phosphates  preyail. 
AU  the  phosphoric  acid  m  this  mineral 
form  is  saturated  by  calcium,  3(GaO)P,0(, 
magnesium,  3(MgO)P205,  ot  potassium^ 
.^(KtLfi)Ffi^y  but  there  is  a  certain  quan- 
titj  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium 
uncombined  with  mineral  acid,  and  which 
must  therefore  haye  been  in  direct  com- 
bination with  the  phosphatides. 

The  nttrogenised,  non-phosphorised 
whstances  of  the  brain  haye  the  affinity 
for  water  of  the  nitrogenised  ones  to  the 
extent  of  swelling  to  gelatinous  masses ; 
but  they  do  not  go  to  the  state  of  apparent 
or  real  solution.  All  dissolve  in  hot 
benzol  or  alcohol,  and  are  deposited  al- 
most entirely  on  cooling  of  these  solvents. 
They  are  all  firm  compounds,  and  do 
not  easily  oxydise  or  decompose;  they 
possess  substitution  poles,  where  hydrogen 
18  replaceable  by  metalloids  or  compound 
radicles;  compounds  with  salts,  oxydes 
or  acids  are  all  unstable. 

The  cerebrosides  or  cerebro-galactosidea 
are  all  white,  and  more  or  less  opaque. 
They  are  deposited  from  hot  alcoholic 
solutions  in  minute  microscopic  crystalline 
particles,  arranged  in  various  composite 
forms,  such  as  balls,  branched  masses,  or 
rosettes.  They  are  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  do  not  swell  when  boiled  in  it. 
They  are  insoluble  in  ether.  They  are 
separated  from  the  cerebrinacides  by  .lead 


acetate  and  ammonia,  the  lead  combining 
with  the  cerebrinacides  to  form  insoluble 
combinations. 

Fhrenosin  is  the  type  of  cerebrosides ; 
it  crystallises  in  rosettes,  and  ^ves  the 
oleo-cholide  purple  reaction  with  oil  of 
vitriol  only.  Its  formula  is  C4iH--N08, 
which  is  supported  by  the  results  of 
chemolysis.  This  yields  a  crystallised 
sugar,  cerebrose  or  cerebny^alactose, 
GqHjsOq,  which  is  also  obtained  from 
sugar  of  milk ;  by  the  side  of  this  there 
is  obtained  an  uncrystallisable  sugar. 
Cerebrose  is  dextro-rotatory,  reduce^ 
copper  solution  in  presence  of  excess  of 
alkali,  and  tastes  sweet.  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  wateiy  s6lution  by  basic  lead 
acetate.  In  this  affinity  foir  lead  cerebrose 
resembles  inosite,  the  sugar  naturally 
contained  in  the  brain,  and  obtained  as 
an  educt  from  the  water  extract ;  but  it 
is  easily  distinguished  from  inosite  by  its 
power  over  polarised  light  and  potassib- 
cupric  tartrate,  reactions  which  inositedoes 
not  possess.  The  solid  products  of  the  com- 
plete chemolysis  of  phrenosin,  after  re- 
moval of  the  cerebro-galactose  solution,  are 
sphingosin,  SLU.  alkaloid,  obtained  as  suJ- 
phate,  and  neurostearic  acid,  Sphingosin 
nas  the  formula  Cj7H,^N02 ;  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  left  by 
them  in  a  crystalline  state ;  it  is  hardly 
soluble  in  boiling  water;  it  gives  no 
purple  oleo-cholide  reaction  witn  oil  of 
vitriol  alone,  but  on  addition  of  sugar- 
syrup  the  deep  purple  is  immediately 
produced.  Its  sulihc(,te  has  the  formula-— 

2  (Ci^HttNOs) .+  HjSO^ ; 
it  is  a  very  precise  salt,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  them  in 
the  presence  of  excess  of  acid.  Sphingosin 
hydrochlorate,  CjyHj^lS'Oj+HOl,  crystal- 
lises in  spear-shaped  needles  more  soluble 
in  hot  than  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  hot 
water,  crystallising  from  cold.  Sphingosin 
is  reprecipitated  from  its  salts  in  watery 
suspension  by  excess  of  caustic  alkali, 
and  while  hot  floats  on  the  top  as  an  oil, 
easily  soluble  in  and  separated  by  ether. 

Psychosin,  C^gll^gT^O^,  is  the  cerebro- 
side  or  cerebro-galactoside  of  sphin- 
gosin. It  results  from  the  chemolysis  of 
phrenosin  by  baryta  or  sulphuric  acid, 
neurostearic  acid  being  elimmated ;  it  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  in  water  only  with 
the  aid  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Psychosin 
is  a  strong  base,  and  gives  the  oleo- 
cholide  reaction  with  oil  of  vitriol  alone. 
With  water  it  swells,  and  exhibits  the 
features  of  a  colloid.  Its  decomposition 
ensues  according  to  the  formula — 


CaH^NO,  +  H,0 
I'sychoeiD. 


C^„0,  +  C„H„NO, 

Cerebro-       SphlngoaiiL 
galftctpae. 
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When  pyscbosin  is  heated  fp^nallj 
in  a  current  of  air  to  210°  C,  it  loses 
15.63  per  cent,  in  weight,  or  just  four 
moleorues  of  water  ,and  leaves  a  brown 
body,  solnble  in  ether,  the  carcumel  of 
psychosin,  Phrenosin  also  yields  a  caramel 
under  similar  influences,  the  loss  being 
10.2  per  cent.,  and  also  corresponding  to 
four  molecules  of  water. 

The  intermediate  products  of  the 
cerebrosides  with  sulpnuric  acid  all  sup- 
port the  theonr  of  their  constitution. 
Phrenosin  is  first  hydrated ;  next  the 
cerebrose  is  split  off,  and  a  weakly  basic, 
almost  neutral,  body,  aeaihesinf 

C„H„NO„ 
results.  This,  then,  takes  up  another 
molecule  of  water,  and  splits  up  into 
sphingosin  and  neuroateo/ric  acid.  The  fol- 
lowing formul89  illustrate  the  entire  pro- 
cess of  the  splitting  up  of  phrenosin — 

c«H^o,  +  H,o  =  c„H^o,  +  c;a„o, 

rhrenoBin.      Water.       ^Betheain.       Cerebrose. 

^BtheidxL       Water.      Sphin^osin.  Nenrostearic 

acid. 

or  analytically  in  one  formula,  when  the 
chemolysis  is  completed  directly 

C«H^O.  +  2(H,0)  = 

C.^„NO,  +  C,.H,.0,  +  C«H„0^ 

The  chemolysis  of  pure  phrenosin  gives 
manifold  proof  of  its  constitution  by 
slight  vanations  of  the  process.  Thus 
when  it  is  decomposed  bv  sulphuric  acid 
in  absolute  alcohol,  sulphate  of  psychosin 
remains  dissolved,  while  the  neuroatearic 
acid  combines  with  ethyl,  and  floats  on 
the  top  of  the  alcohol,  as  an  oil  while  hot, 
a  solid  on  cooling.  This  ethylic  neurO' 
Biearate  has  the  formula  CjoH^qO]  or 
(CsHj)Gj8H3502.  It  can  be  distilled  un- 
changed in  vaciLO. 

Cerebrose  is  characterised  as  galactose 
by  its  crystallisation,  its  optical  power 
(its  specific  limited  rotation  being  +78^.93 
at  18^  G.)  and  its  reducing  power  over 
oupro-potassio  tartrate.  To  mdicate  its 
origin  and  nature,  it  may,  when  neces- 
sary, be  designated  as  cerebro-galactose. 
In  certain  diseases  of  the  brain,  accom- 
panied with  excitement,  and  after  some 
injuries,  it  appears  in  the  urine,  and  is 
the  essence  of  a  kiud  of  glycosuria^  pro- 
perly termed  cerebral  diabetes.  The  same 
radicle,  while  contained  in  the  phrenosin 
and  other  cerebrosides,  gives  the  material 
for  the  amyloid  corpuscles,  which  consti- 
tute the  essential  product  of  the  amyloid 
degeneration  of  tlie  spinal  marrow.  This 
is  always  present  as  the  essence  of  loco- 
'iW)tor  ataxia,  and  in  several  such  cases  we 
have  found  the   central  canal  literally 


stuffed  with  amyloid  corpuades,  and  the 
section  of  the  marrow  at  all  hagfate 
strewed  with  them. 

Another  cerebro-galactoflide  is  lunum, 
G42HgsNOg,  which  aooompanies  phranoan, 
but  is  present  in  the  brain  ia^  smdi 
smaller  (quantities.  It  cryatalliaei  ia 
microscopic  needles.  Its  eolation  in  hot 
chloroform  sets  into  a  glase-like  tFKD»- 
parent  mass.  With  oil  of  Titriol  alone  it 
grives  the  purple  reaction  slowly^  with  oil 
of  vitriol  and  sugar-syrup  at  once. 

The  c^rehrifnaeides,  or  eerehrin  hodm 
which  combine  unth  metaUic  oaoydet  eour 
prise  a  series  of  bodies;  some  of  them 
crystallise  in  sphero-crystals,  or  in  groape 
of  microscopic  needles.  Their  leddoomr 
pounds  are  insoluble  in  boiling  aloohol; 
their  barium  compounds  also,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  lead  compo/mniM 
are  spht  into  two  sub-seriee  by  benaol,  in 
which  one  sub-series  is  ineolable,  anoUier 
soluble.  The  soluble  ipeat  oontains  the 
lead  salt  of  cerebrinic  add. 

Gerebrinic  acid,  GmHi^NO,,  oryetallieM 
from  alcohol,  yields  a  caramel  at  210P, 
and  tJierefore  contains  a  sugar.  TUi 
caramel,  like  all  caramels  of  the  cerebnh 
sides,  is  soluble  in  ether. 

The  lead  salts  insohible  in  eiher  are  at 
least  five  in  number.  The  best  chane- 
terised  of  the  cerebrin  bodies  isolated  &om 
them  is  sphsero-cerebrin,  OmHu^Om. 
Another  cerebrinacide  has  the  fomraJa 
CuHiisNOji.  The  vaijdng  funetioiie  of 
these  bodies  are  appreciable  by  tiie  huA, 
that  while  the  cerebrosides  contain  from 
16.85  ^  1^42  P^i"  <^^^  p^  ozygeny  this 
element  rises  in  cerebrinic  acid  to  20U05 
per  cent.,  in  sphsBro-cerebrin  to  24.94  per 
cent,  in  the  (by  quantity)  principal  pro- 
duct to  28.94  per  cent.,  whue  the  oarboa 
falls  pari  passu  from  69.54  per  cent,  and 
68.44,  to  67.00,  62.57  and  59.28  per  cent 

Amongst  these  bodies  is  one  containixiff 
sulphur  in  organic  combination,  a  ni- 
pliatide  cerebrina^cide,  or  cere&fv-McJpAa- 
tide^  its  combination  with  baryta  con- 
tains 4  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Its  pre- 
sence in  the  lead  salt  is  manifested  by  the 
salt  gradually  assuming  a  dark,  partly 
black  colour. 

The  amido'lipotides  or  nitrogenimd 
fats,  are  a  very  remarkable  part  of  the 
peculiar  ingredients  of  the  brain. 

Bregenin,  G^qHsjNOs,  is  soluble  in  and 
crystallisabie  from  alcohol.  It  foaes 
between  62^  and  65°,  and  exhibits  a  peon- 
liar  viscosity,  which  disappears  at  76^. 
When  heated  with  much  water  it  fuses, 
like  a  fat,  on  the  top  of  it.  But  on  agita- 
tion and  cooling  it  becomes  semi-solidi 
swells  by  absorption  of  water,  and  diffuses 
in  it 
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Xrinoavn,  C|sH,7N0(,  crystallises  in 
long  hair-like  threads,  is  solable  in  boil- 
ing, quite  insoluble  in  cold,  ether.  It 
does  not  fuse  below  the  heat  of  boiling 
water. 

Of  (UkaJoida  which  can  be  separated  as 
immediate  principles,  the  brain  contains 
at  least  fonr.  One  is  hypoxanthin, 
CfH^N^O.  A  second  one*  isolated  as 
Igr^i^hlorate  anrochloride,  has  formula 
C;mHj^.O»HC1,AuOV  The  third  alhor 
lauL  amells  of  sperma ;  the  fourth,  in  the 

gold-salt,  is  represented  by  the  formula, 
^  gH^NO.  [Neurin  is  never  found  as  an 
immediate  principle,  but  only  as  a  pro- 
dnct  of  artiiicial  decomposition.] 

Of  amicUMicida  and  vmidea,  the  pre- 
■enoe  of  a  little  leucin^  CgHisNO,,  and 

.tyrasin,  GgH^jNO,,  has  been  established. 

Of  the  group  of  immediate  principles  of 
the  brain  which  are  composed  of  three 
elements  only,  namely,  alcohoUf  carbo- 
kffdrates  and  odnda,  the  most  important 
one  as  r^ards  quantity  is  chotfiaterin, 
CJBl^O,  It  is  an  alcohol,  distinguished 
by  its  crystalline  form,  its  reactions  and 
its  connection  with  the  biliary  function  of 
nmn,  many  derangements  of  which  cause 
it  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  concre- 
tions, so-called  gall-stones.  It  occurs  in 
nmny  isomeric  varieties,  as  phrpnosteri/n, 
i§ocnolesterin,  phyto8terin  (in  plants),  and 
parackolesterin,  InoHte,  GgHi^Og,  is  a 
sugar  (carbohydrate),  and  hexadynamic 
alcohol,  common  to  plants  and  animals. 
It  does  not  rotate  polarised  light,  and 
does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic,  but  easily 
the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  the  resulting 

.  laetic  acid  being  optically  inactive.  It 
yields  a  compound  with  copper,  which  has 
the  composition  expressed  by  the  formula 
OfHaO^+aCuO  +  3H,0,  being  a  tri- 
hydrate  of  tricupric  inosite. 

Of  organic  acids  present  in  the  brain, 

.  the  principal  one  is  lactic  acid,  C^B,  fi^ 
being  the  same  as  that  occurring  in  flesh, 
§arkolactic  or  pa^mUictic  acid,  which  is 
optically  active ;  this  rotating  power  is 
▼eiy  variable  in  its  different  nydrates, 
anhydrides,  and  salts.  Besides  this  the 
brain  contains  some  formic  acid,  GH2O3, 
and  some  auccinic  acid,  C^'Sfi^,  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  presence  of  tne  latter  in 
nerve  marrow  is  probably  connected  with 
that  of  the  disintegration  of  the  albumin- 
00s  substances. 

The  albwninoua  substances  of  the  hravn 
are  numerous,  and  of  very  different  quali- 
ties. The  brain  as  a  whole  is  an  aggre- 
gated mass  of  bioplasm,  which  derives  its 

.  peculiarity  mainly  from  specific  chemical 
additions.  The  stroma  of  the  bioplasm  is 
mainly  constructed  of  albuminous  sub- 
atances,  in  which  the  specific  matters  are 


distributed,  or  with  which  they  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
living  brain-tissue  or  neuroplasm,  com- 
posed of  cells  and  fibres.  It  contains 
small  quantities  of  sotuble  albwmen,  partly 
exhibiting  the  properties  of  serum-albu- 
men ;  it  farther  contains  fibrin^  and  a 
substance  characterised  by  its  function  as 
plastin ;  but  as  it  differs  slightly  from  the 
plastin  of  other  organs,  it  vhould  be 
termed  nev/roplastin.  The  nuclei  of  the 
ganglionic  cells  are  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance termed  gangliocytin,  which,  as  it 
contains  phosphorus,  is  also  termed  cyUh 
phosphatide  ;  its  congeners  in  yeast  cells 
bear  the  name  of  nudein.  The  total  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  albuminous  matters  of 
the  brain  free  from  its  membranes, 
amounts  to  from  7.0  to  8.0  per  cent., 
varying  in  different  parts  of  the  brain. 
Their  chemolysis  has  yielded  remarkable 
products,  such  as  glycoleudn,  CfHigNG,, 
an  isomer  of  common  leucin;  luceinj  an 
alkaloid,  GqHisNO,;  an  alkaloid  of  the 
formula,  GisH^jN^gGg ;  and  most  remarka- 
ble of  all,  a  considerable  amount  of  pecu- 
liar fatty  acids  of  hi^h  atomic  weight. 
(Acetic  and  formic  acid,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  chemolysis  of  all  albuminous 
substances,  are  not  here  considered.) 
These  fatty  acids  seem  to  be  the  derivates 
of  actual  chemical  nuclei  or  radicles  set 
in  the  albuminous  molecules  in  the  same 
manner  as  tvrosyle,  leucyle,  and  the  radi- 
cles of  all  the  other  ucids,  amido-acids, 
alkaloids,  and  neutral  substances  obtained 
by  chemolysis  or  patholjrsis ;  neoroplastin 
therefore  possesses  a  highly  complicated 
specificity. 

The  mineral  acids,  bases  and  saltstdready 
ennmerated  above  are  partly  distributed 
amongst  the  organic  constituents,  partly 
free  in  the  jnices.  The  grey  tissue  con- 
tains I  per  cent,  of  ash  ;  the  white  about 
1.7  per  cent.  An  ordinary  human  brain 
yields  from  18  to  20  grams  of  ash  and 
incombustible  residue,  of  this  however  48 
per  cent,  is  phosphoric  acid  in  the  free 
state,  mostly  derived  from  the  burning  of 
the  phosphatides.  Much  phosphoric  acid  is 
volatilised.  The  acids  can  in  effect  not  be 
ascertained  by  combustion ;  and  only  the 
bases  are  obtained  in  an  approximately 
complete  manner. 

Qrey  tissue  of  the  human  brain  contains 
about  85  per  cent,  of  water,  expelled  at 
95°  G. ;  7.6  per  cent,  of  neuropiastin,  2 
pro  mille  of  inosite,  and  i  pro  mille  of 
paralactic  acid.  The  white  tissue  on  the 
olher  hand  contains  70  per  cent,  of  water 
expelled  at9S°  G. ;  8.6  per  cent,  neuropias- 
tin, only  0.04  per  cent,  of  paralactic  acid, 
and  0.2  per  cent,  of  inosite.  The  ether- 
extracts  from  (previously  dried)  grey  tissue 
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are  aboat  2.7  per  cent.,  while  those  from 
(preyiouslj  dried)  white  tissae  are  more 
than  1 1  per  cent. ;  the  cerebrins  and  mye- 
lins in  white  tissue  are  at  least  7  per 
cent.,  while  those  from  grey  tissae  remain 
below  a5  per  cent.  A  human  brain  con- 
tains at  least  16  grams  of  pure  leciUiin, 
also  about  4  jper  cent,  of  cerebrosides, 
mainly  phrenosin,  therefore  60  grams  of 
this  biody ;  and  as  this  contains  or  yields 
25  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  cerebrose 
it  follows  that  an  average  brain  of  1 500 
grams  in  weight  contains  15  f^rams  of  the 
radicle  of  this  sugar  in  combination  with 
its  cerebroside.  This  is,  therefore,  a  very 
much  larger  quantity  of,  so  to  say,  poten- 
tial sugar  than  is  mostly  present  in  the 
liver  as  glycogen,  and  this  quantity  should 
be  remember^  when  the  destructive  effect 
of  cerebral  glycosuria  by  the  unloosening 
of  the  cerebro-galactose  has  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

A  quantitative  analysis  of  the  brain 
involves  at  least  three  hnudred  quantita- 
tive determinations  of  definite  bodies  or 
compounds.  Each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  brain,  and  each  of  the  two  varieties 
of  tissue,  the  white  and  the  grey,  would 
thus  require  at  least  about  nfty  quanta- 
tions  for  chemical  characterisation. 

The  varying  functions  of  all  these  re- 
markable bodies,  as  acids,  alkaloids,  alco- 
hols, neutral  substances;  their  homolo- 
gies, analogies,  isomerisms ;  their  reactions 
with  water,  and  a  multitude  of  chemical 
reagents,  by  which  most  of  them  show 
their  alternating  role  of  colloid  and  crys- 
talloid to  be  dependent  on  the  environ- 
ment—are a  spectacle  of  superlative  che- 
mical, physiological,  and  pathological  in- 
terest. Pathological  changes  proceed  on 
the  lines  of  chemolytic  cleavage,  so  that, 
e.g^  the  products  of  softening  of  the  brain 
are  identical,  as  regards  phosphatides, 
with  those  of  the  influence  of  caustic  al- 
kali; glycero-phosphoric,  oleic  and  mar- 
garic  acid  nave  been  extracted  from 
softened  portions  of  the  brain.  This  fact 
supports  for  the  phosphatides  what  has 
been  proved  above  for  the  cerebrosides. 
But  in  disease  normal  ingredients  and 
constituents  do  not  only  decompose,  but 
abnormal  products  accumulate,  either 
being  formed  locally  or  brought  on  by  the 
blood,  such  as  poisons — e.g.,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, narcotics — and  numerous  other  toxic 
agents.  In  cholera  we  have  found  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid  to  contain  two  per  cent,  of 
urea,  besides  much  other  matter. 

We  must  close  this  short  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  a  colossal  subject*  (which  we 

*  The  chemical  composition  and  analysis  of  the 
brain  are  diiciiHHcd  and  described  in  a  more  de- 
tailed manner  in  a  "Treatise  on  the  Chemical 


have  endeavoured  to  press  into  the  spaca 
to  which  we  are  limited),  with  the  expnt- 
sion  of  the  hope  that  it  may  attract  the 
attention  of  the  younger  membera  of  that 
part  of  the  medical  profession  who  make 
psychological  medicine  their  especial  stody. 
We  believe  thatby  studying  mental  diaeaaef 
on  the  lines  here  indicated  ther  would 
reap  a  speedy,  rich,  and  practioally  nsefol 
harvest  of  new  discoveries. 

J.  L.  W.  THUDIGHUlt. 

BKAur*  cowxi&VTioirB  or*  {See 
Convolutions  op  tub  Bbaik.) 

BBAZV,  Bi8To&oaT  ov.  (See 
Brain,  Anatomt  of.) 

BBAUr*  »BT8IO&OaT  ov.— The 
question  of  the  functions  of  the  bnin  ia 
so  vast  and  the  difierent  points  are  so  in- 
volved, that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  com- 
plete account  in  a  short  space;  but  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  saodnet 
description  of  what  is  known  of  the 
functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
cortex. 

The  views  about  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  held  by  Flourens  were  those  which 
were  generally  accepted,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  hemispheres  were  purely 
intellectual,  and  if  one  part  were  removed 
its  loss  might  be  compensated  by  the  re- 
mainder. It  was  not  till  the  experiments 
of  Hitzig  in  Germany  and  Femer  in  this 
country  that  it  could  be  shown  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  cortex  differed  from 
other  parts  by  the  fact  that  when  stimu- 
lated electrically,  movements  in  various 
regions  of  the  body  were  the  result. 

Although  the  view  that  there  were 
definite  regions  in  the  cortex,  where  move- 
ments were  represented,  was  at  fijrst  vio- 
lently combated,  at  the  present  time  prob- 
ably no  one  who  has  studied  the  question 
has  any  doubts  on  the  subject. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Ferrier  and  others  that  not  only  are  move- 
ments evolved  when  these  particular  points 
are  stimulated,  but  that  the  converse  ii 
also  true — t.e.,  that  paralysis  of  the  part 
is  produced  when  these  same  points  en 
removed  in  the  highest  animals.  Bendes 
the  part  of  the  cortex  giving  rise  to  motor 
manifestations,  other  parts  have  been 
found  to  be  the  seat  of  sensory  functionsy 
including  those  of  the  special  senses. 

The  question  of  localisation,  which  was 
at  first  proved  entirely  by  experimental 
physiology,  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  clinical  medicine,  andesp^ 
cially  by  the  observations  of  Gharoot  in 
France,  and  by  Hughlings  Jackson  in  Uda 
country — the  last  named  having  antici- 
pated from   a  clinical  and  patnologieil 

Constitution  of  the  Brain,  based  throiighoat  vpoa 
(jrigiual  Kcoearchefl."    London,  1884,  8vo,  pp.  s6a 


■tuidpcHnt  the  foota  proved  to  esiet  by 
azpeniiMnta]  work. 

Thfl  iiiTratigation  of  the  functions  of 
tlie  brain  it,  howaver,  mncb  more  difficalt 
tfaftn  it  would  be  if  we  had  onlj  to  localise 
the  TBrioiu  motor  and  sensoiy  fnnctionB, 
for  benides  these  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
mind,  and  alonff  with  these  objective  func- 


k&d  the  fnnotione  of  the  parts  of  the  brain 
■nbaerring  the  objective  side,  it  will  be 
diffionlt  to  place  the  sabjective  condition 
on  a  satiBfaotor;  basis. 

Althon^h  in  insanity  the  brain  is 
diseaaed,  either  hactionallj  or  organicallj, 
the  seat  of  lesion  is  in  a  different  place 
from  that  which  prodnces  paralysis  of 
motor  or  sensory  functions,  unattended  by 
mental  changes. 

We  have  therefore— so  to  say — a  mental 
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3.  Basal  Kanglia  ;  4.  Cerebellaro ;  5.  Cor- 
pora qnadrigemina. 

I.  The  oortax  of  the  Brain. — The  moat 

advantageous  way  to  understand  this 
complioated  structnre  is  to  take  first 
those  parts  of  which  the  function  is  known, 
leaving  the  reat  to  later  consideration. 
The  first  great  distinction  is  between  the 
(i)  excitable  and  (2)  the  non-excitable 
parts  of  the  cortex. 

(l)  The  excHabU part — i.e.,  from  which 
movementB  can  be  evolved  hy  farodio 
electric  stimnlation — is  gronped,  in  the 
monkey,  around  the  fiasnre  of  Kolando, 
and  comprises  the  ascending  &ontal  and 

fiarietal  convolutions  with  the  parietal 
obnie,  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  three 
frontal  oonvolutions,  as  weU  as  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  marginal  convolution 
on  the  median  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 
Besides  these  parte,  movements  of  theeyee 


IhiEh, 

addoc 


The  oppoiite  hind  limt 


... I  DfltDgen 

ud  clnilion  of  loilc  of  the 

of  Ihii  u(le  irf  the  maulti :'  iT^ ' 


condition  (intellect,  thought)  whieh  may 
be  deranged  withont  affecting  motion  and 
•ensation,  and  an  objective  sensori-motor 
part  which  may  be  paralysed  without  any 
affection  of  the  mmd,  but  the  relation 
botween  the  two  it  is  difficult  to  define. 
In  aphaeia,  however,  we  come  npon  a  link 
whion  is  intermediate  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  sensori-motor,  and  it  is 
by  an  exact  examination  of  these  cases, 
as  haa  been  done  by  Bastian  and  others, 
thai  the  key  to  the  position  will  be 
found. 


Um  following   headings : 
Intamal   Oftpanle   and    cot 


have  been  obtained  by  Ferrier  (Fi^. 
from  the  angnlar  and  snpra-marginal  gyri 
and.by  Scbafer  from  the  oooipital,  but  not 
so  readily  as  in  the  parts  above  described. 

The  arrangement  of  the  representation 
of  the  different  movements  will  be 
understood  if  they  are  taken  in  1 
definite  order,  and  the  order  which  is  most 
convenient  is  that  of  the  degree  of  evolu- 
tion of  function,  and  the  part  of  the  brain 
along  which  to  group  these  functions  is 
the  fissure  of  Bolando. 

Beginning  at  the  medinm  surface  it  has 
beenfonnd,  m  the  monkey,  by  Horsley  and 
Scbafer  (lig.  z)  that  besides  movements 
of  the  limbs,  the  trunk  muscles  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  are  thrown  into 
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ftotion  when  the  part  of  the  marginal 
grniB  opposite  to  the  aecending  frontal 
consolation  ia  Btimalaited.  According  to 
Dr.  Ferrier,  in  the  cortex  next  to  this 
part,  on  the  outer  Rnrface,  are  the  npper 
ends  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  pkrie- 
t&l    convolntionB,    in    which    are  repre- 


aiid  in  front  hj  aline  dnwn  from  the  pnft- 
oentral  aniens  upwards  to  Ute  nuddb 
line  (Fig.  3).  Below  the  area  for  tlia  »- 
presentation  of  the  npper  limb  then  it  a 
narrow  atiip  of  oortex  which  Ur.  Hotdaj 
and  the  writer  (Fig.  3)  fonnd  to  giro  the 
moTement  of  cloanre  of  the  oppotite«jdidi 


■ented  the  movements  of  the  lower  limb 
as  far  out  and  down  a«  the  horizontal 
level  of  the  anperior  frontal  sulcns,  and  as 
far  forwarda  aa  the  vertical  limit  of  the 
piffi-central  stilcna  (Fig.  i).  Below  this 
area  ia  the  part  for  the  representation  of 
the  upper  lijnb,  occnpjing  the  ascending 


and  also  those  of  the  same  side  when  the 
cnrrent  was  stronger.  Below  this  part 
and  between  tbe  Bolandic  fisenre  and  tha 
pne-ceutrol  aalcna,  elevation  of  the  omo- 
site  angle  of  the  month  is  obtained, 
while  ronnd  "the  lower  end  of  this  fissure, 
retraction  of  the  angle  of  the  opposite  sida 


frontal  and  parietal  conTolntions  as  far 
down  as  the  ^enn  or  bend  in  thefiasare  of 
Bolando  ;  it  is  bounded  below  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  npper  end  of  tne  prs9- 
oential  sulcus  baokwarde  throagh  the 
genn  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  intra-parietal  aniens, 


of  the  mouth  can  be  elicited.  Between  tha 
inferior  end  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  and 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  bi-lateral  move- 
ment of  opening  the  mouth  is  repreeented ; 
while  in  front  of  this  and  along  the  Utto 
fissnre,  are  the  areas  for  the  reprwenta- 
tion  of  tbe  rhythmical  movement  of  mat- 
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ticatioii,  of  swallowing,  and  of  the  moTe- 
ment  of  adduction  of  l£e  Tocal  cords.  This 
brinffs  ns  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tliird  frontal  conTolntion,  which  has  been 
shown  by  Broca  to  be  connected  on  the  left 
aide  with  imhasia.    The  posterior  part  of 
the  three  nrontal  convolntions  in  front  of 
the  vertical  limb  of  the  prsB-oentral  sulcus 
and  a  line  drawn  between  this  and  the 
middle  line,  alone  remains.    In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  limbs  of  this  sulcus  is 
the  representation  for  the  synchronous 
movements  of  turning  the  heaa  and  eyes 
to  the  opposite  side ;  between  the  hori- 
zontal limb  of  this  sulcus  and  the  middle 
line,  the  head  tends  to  move  without  or  be- 
fore the  eyes,  whilst  below,  the  synchronous 
movement  the  eyes  move  before  or  without 
the  head.    It  wdl  thus  be  seen  that  these 
movements  are  very  eitensively  represented 
-yf.e.,  over  an  area  reaching  from  the  me- 
dian Une  nearly  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  in 
connection  with  this  large  representation  is 
the  very  important  part,  which  these  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  eyes  take  in  direct- 
ing those  of  the  limbs.    We  thus  see  that 
bc^nning  at  the   gjmB  marginalis  and 
massing  along  the  &sure  of  ^lando,  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  represented 
in  this  order : — ^trunk,  lower  limb,  upper 
limb,  face,  mouth,  and  ending  with  the 
vocal  cords  at  the  most  anterior  inferior 
party  and  in  man  with  speech — i.e.,  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex  and 
highly  evolved.     In  the  monkey  these 
areas  are  not  limited  by  hard-and-fast 
lines,  but  at  their  borders  they  are  merged 
together ;  for  instance,  at  the  border  Hue 
where  the  areas  for  the  representation  for 
tlie  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  meet,  stimulation  of  this 
tpot  produces  movement  in  all  these  three 
parts — these   places   have   been    termed 
Dorder  centres  by  Mr.  Horsley  and  the 
writer.    Further,  it  has  been  possible  to 
define  the  areas  of  representation  for  the 
different  segments  of  the  limbs  (Fig.  3) ; 
thus  for  the  lower  limb  Mr.  Horsley  and 
the  writer*  have  found  that  the  different 
joints  are  represented  in  the  monkey  in 
the  following  order  from  before  backwards 
---viz.,    hip,  knee,   ankle,    and    hallux — 
situated  in  front  of  and  behind  the  upper 
end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando— and  the 
small  toes  in  the  parietal  lobule  (Fig.  3) ; 
and  these  different  movements  can  be  pro- 
dnced  singly  by  using   minimal   stimuli 
of  momentary  duration,  and  they  are  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  primary  movements, 
and  as  being  most  highly  represented  at 
these  different  places.    In  the  upper  limb 
aiea,  the  different  segments  are  arranged 
along  the  fissure  of  Kolando  in  the  order, 
FhiL  Truif.  Boy.  Soc.  1887-88.". 
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from  above  down,  of  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist, 
fingers,  index  finger,  and  thumb,  the  three 
first  being  most  represented  in  front  of 
this  fissure,  while  the  three  last  are  behind 
it — i.e.,  they  occur  there  as  primary  move- 
ments (Fig.  3).  The  thumb  can  be  readily 
obtained  as  a  single  movement  by  mo- 
mentary stimuli  at  a  point  behind  the 
genu  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  anterior  end  of  the 
intra-parietal  sulcus.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  upper  limb  agrees  with  the 
general  arrangement  of  all  the  areas,  in 
that  the  least  evolved,  the  shoulder,  is  re- 
presented nearest  to  the  middle  line — i.e., 
to  the  lower  limb  area;  while  the  most 
highly  evolved,  the  thumb,  is  nearest  to 
the  face  area  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  above  authors  have  since  stimu- 
lated the  cortex  of  an  orang  outan,*  and 
found  a  corroboration  of  the  above  results 
in  the  monkey,  with  this  important  differ- 
ence, that  tiie  individual  segments  of  a 
limb  are  represented  singly ;  even  the 
elbow,  which  is  a  very  subordinate  joint, 
being  obtained  alone  as  a  single  movement. 
In  the  lower  limb  the  segments  are  repre- 
sented singly,  and  in  the  order  from  below 
upwards  01  nip,  knee,  ankle,  hallux  and 
small  toes.  Furthermore,  there  are 
islands,  so  to  say,  of  the  cortex,  in  the 
ascending  frontal  and  parietal  which  are 
inexcitable.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  arrangement  in  the  orang  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  which  exists  in  the  brain  of 
man. 

The  exact  localisation  of  the  excitable 
cortex  is  of  the  highest  value  in  deter- 
mining accurately  the  seat  of  discharging 
lesions,  causing  tihe  local  epileptiform  fite^ 
which  were  first  described  oy  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson. 

(2)  Non-excitahle  cortex, — ^Under  this 
heading  is  comprised  the  rest  of  the  cortex, 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  description, 
and  it  may  be  divided  into  (a)  the  parts 
behind  and  below  the  excitable  cortex,  as 
well  as  the  convolutions  on  the  median 
surface  of  the  brain,  except  the  marginal 
gyms,  and  (h)  the  frontal  region  anterior 
to  the  excitable  area. 

(a)  In  this  part  are  contained  the  areas 
in  which  sensation  and  the  special  senses 
are  represented,  and  it  will  oe  advisable 
to  take  first  Sensation.  It  has  been 
found  by  Ferrier  that  removal  of  parts  of 
the  gyrus  hippocampi,  and  by  Horsley  and 
Schafer  (Fig.  2),  that  destruction  of  parts 
of  the  gyrus  fornicatns  produce  loss  of  sen- 
sation of  the  other  side  of  the  body,  but  at 
present  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
accurately  localise  the  representation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  definite 
•  "  Proc.  Roy.  80c.  1890." 
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regions  of  these  gyri.    It  should  be  stated, 

however,  that  although  most  observers 

have  failed  to  produce  completeauaBsthesia 

along  with  tne  paralysis  resulting  from 

removing  parts  of  the  excitable  cortex, 

Horsley  lias  found  certain  changes  in  sen- 

.sation  when  these  parts  were  removed  in 

man,  viz. : — slight  loss  of  tactile  sensation, 

.  so  that  the  person  cannot  feel  very  slight 

.  touches  in  the  limb,  and  usually  localises 

the  touch  to  a  segment  higher  up  than  that 

touched,  and  loss  of  muscular  sense. 

Special    Senses. — Of  these  the  most 
important  is  that  of  sight,  which  is  local- 
ised by  most  observers  in  the  angular  gyrus, 
situated  around  the  posterior  end  of  the 
parallel  sulcus,  and  in  the  occipital  lobe. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
.observers  as   to   the   relative    share    of 
these  two  parts  in  the  function  of  vision, 
but  it  appears  from  the  observations  of 
Ferrier,  and  Horsley  and  Schafer,  that 
complete  permanent  hemianopsia  for  the 
opposite  iield  of  vision  is  not  produced 
nnless  both  parts  are  removed.      After 
.ablation  of  one  occipital  lobe,  hemianopsia 
is  produced  for  the  opposite  field  of  vision — 
i.e.,  on  removing  the  left  occipital  lobe 
the  animal  is  unable  to   see   objects    to 
the  right  of  the  middle  line  with  either 
eye ;  this,  however,  is  not  permanent,  but 
passes  off  in   a  few  days.    If,  now  in 
addition,  the  angular  gyrus  of  the  same 
side  be  removed,  permanent  hemianopsia 
is  produced.    When  the  angular  gyrus  of 
one    side    alone    is    removed,     complete 
blindness  of  the  opposite  eye  is  caused, 
.from  which  the  animal  recovers  on  the 
following  day  (Ferrier).     In  man,  cases 
recorded  by  Sharkey  and  by  Demange  have 
shown    that    crossed    amblyopia  is  pro- 
duced by  lesions  of  the  angular  gyrus ;  here 
the  vision  of  the  opposite  eye  is  dim,  and 
accompanied  by  a  concentric  diminution 
of  the  field^  while  in  the  eye  of  the  same 
side  there  is  a  similar  affection,  though  to 
a  much  less  extent.     Gowers  sums  up  the 
question  by  the  theory,  that  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  cortex,  m  front  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  (i.e.,  the  angular  gyrus),  there 
IS  a  higher  visual  centre,  in  which  the  half 
fields  are  combined,  and  the  whole  oppo- 
site field  is  represented.     It  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  in  word  blindness  lesions 
have  been  found  in  the  left  angular  gyms. 
Hearing, — ^This  sense  has  been  found  to 
be  localised  by  Ferrier  in  the  first  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution,  lesion  of  which, 
in  a  monkey,  caused  deafness  of  the  oppo- 
site ear.    It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  after  removing  the    first  temporo- 
sphenoidal    convolution,     Sanger-Brown 
and  Schafer  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  deafness  in  monkeys,  while,  on  the 


other  hand.  Growers  mentions  two  cues 
of  tumour  of  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution,  in  which  there  were  fits  be- 
ginning with  an  auditory  aura  referred  to 
the  opposite  ear.  At  present,  therefore^ 
the  question  is  euhjudice.  In  the  form  of 
amnesia  called  word-deafness,  thelesioii 
has  been  found  in  the  left  first  temponh 
sphenoidal  convolution. 

Thq  sense  of  smell  is  probably  localiied 
in  the  extreme  anterior  extremity  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  as  Ferrier  found 
that  the  destruction  of  this  part  prodnoed 
loss  of  smell  on  the  same  side  in  monkeys ; 
and  also  that  from  an  anatomical  point  of 
view,  this  part  is  very  well-developed  in 
animals  with  a  keen  sense  of  smelL  A 
case  was  published  by  Dr.  Hnghlings 
Jackson  and  the  writer  (BniUn,  piUEt 
xlvii.),  in  which  there  was  a  growth  in 
the  right  hippocampal  lobnle,  assodated 
with  epileptic  fits,  which  were  preceded 
by  the  sensation  of  an  unpleasant  smeO. 
Besides  the  above,  taste  has  not  yet  been 
localised,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  is 
situated  near  the  sense  of  smell. 

(b)  Non-excitable  cortex  in  frontal  lobe. 
This  part  is  situated  in  front  of  the  area 
for  the  representation  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  and  would,  therefore,  in  the  monkeTi 
be  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  vertical  line 
drawn  through  the  anterior  end  of  the 
horizontal  limb  of  the  pras-oentral  solciii 
from  the  median  line  aown  to  a  point  a 
few  millimetres  in  front  uf  the  anterior 
end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  All  the 
cortex  in  front  of  this  hne  is  inezdtable. 
It  has  been  removed  by  Ferrier,  and  also 
by  Horsley  and  Schafer,  but  without  pre- 
ducing  any  motor  or  sensoiy  symptonuL 
The  first  named  observer  noticed  a  decided 
mental  deterioration  after  this  part  had 
been  removed  from  both  hemispheres,  and 
the  animal  had  lost,  to  all  appearance^  the 
faculty  of  attentive  andintelugent  obsttVi- 
tion  ;  but  Horsley  and  Schaler  conld  not 
find  that  there  was  any  change  even  in 
the  mental  condition.  The  function  of 
this  part  of  the  brain  is,  therefore^  not 
certam,  but  it  is  considered  by  most  phjs- 
olcgists  to  be  the  seat  of  the  higneit 
mental  processes,  though  the  reiatkin 
which  it  holds  to  the  rest  of  the  cortex  ii 
at  present  rather  obscure. 

The  cortex  of  the  brain  has  now  been 
considered  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  and  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  motor, 
a  sensory  part,  and  a  third  part^  which,  ai 
far  as  we  Know,  is  neither  motor  nor  sen- 
sory, but  destruction  of  which  sometimei 
produces  mental  changes.  A  few  wordf 
must  be  said  about  the  relation  of  these 
objective  functions  to  the  subjective  co^r 
dition  of  the  mind,  of  which  the  brain  is 
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the  organ.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
imagina  any  Hubjeotive  condition  or  state 
of  eoDscionenesB  apart  from  the  braiD.aod 
'Uiere  ia  no  reason  to  doabt  that  throngh- 
oot  the  whole  nei-vons  Hystom  the  same 
action  takes  place  from  the  simpleat  reflei 
■ct  to  the  highest  and  most  complei  cor- 
tical prncesH,  hnt  why  some  actions  like  the 
latter  sboald  be  attended  by  consciousneas 
•nd  others  not,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ei- 
bl&in.  The  theory  of  reflei  action  was 
first  applied  to  explain  cerebral  procesaea 
by  Laycock  in  1839-44,  since  wliich  time  it 
has  very  generally  been  accepted  ;  he  con- 
aidered  that  the  objective  and  subjective 
ttonditions  were  correlated ;  but  that 
ti«ither  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  other  ;  it  has  also  been  erpresaed  by 
Haghlings  Jackaon,  in  the  terms,  that 
koental  operations  are  aimply  the  subjec- 
tive accompaniment  of  senaori- motor  pro- 
OBMea.  The  incentives  to  volition  are 
BMJSfttions  received  from  withont  throagh 
the  organs  of  sense,  or  the  revived  im- 
tHressioni  of  these  sensations  which  hsTe 
been  received  at  some  previoua  time ;  for 
it  ia  considered  that  tne  senaory  centres 
are  not  only  the  recipients  for  present  im- 
nressions,  bnt  that  these  are  stored  up 
here  for  future  use  and  reference,  and  as 
Bain  has  erpressed  it,  "  the  renewed  feeling 
OOcapies  the  very  same  parts,  and  in  the 
aame  manner,  as  the  original  feeling." 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  cortex  areas 
for  the  representation  of  sensation  and 
notion,  in  which  not  only  the  present  im- 
presaions  are  received  and  movements  are 
airected  ,butalsopa8timpresBionaare8tored 
Vp  and  movements  are  registered,  so  that 
t£e  latter  can  be  thrown  into  action  by 
Ute  stimnli  of  impressions  in  the  senaory 
■resa,  either  present  or  revived,  and 
thne  this  connectiou  between  the  sensory 
and  motor  oonstitntes  volitional  move- 
menta.  According,  however,  to  Dr.  Hugh- 
linge  Jackaon,  thia  aenaori-motor  appara- 
fcoa  of  the  cortex  is  re-repreaented  in 
eentres,  which  are  higher  iu  the  scale  than 
the  physiological  sensory  and  motor  areas 
which  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
eortex.  If  this  theorjr  is  correct,  it  ia 
pouible  that  these  highest  centres  are 
■itnated  iu  the  prs-frontal  uon-excitable 
■Cgion,  where  they  have  the  power  of  con- 
trolling and  concentrating  conacionsneas 
in  a  ^finite  direction,  and  of  deciding 
between  two  courses,  which  is  the  more 
■dvantageons  to  take. 

Having  now  considered  the  cortex,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  say  a  few  words  abont 
the  functions  of  the  interior  of  the  brain. 

2.  Internal  Oapanle. — Between  the 
grey  cortex  and  the  cms  cerebri  there  ia  a 
an-shaped  collection  of  white  fibres,  the 
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corona  radiata,  of  which  the  upper  part 
as  far  aa  the  basal  ganglia  ia  the  centrum 
ovale,  while  the  part  between  the  ganglia 
is  the_  internal  capsule.  Of  the  former 
little  is  known  for  certain,  except  that 
it  has  probably  functions  siinilar  to  that 
of  the  cortet  with  which  it  ia  connected. 
The  internal  capsule  was  first  examined 
electrically  by  Franck  and  Pitres, 
and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Horsley  and 
the  writer*  who  found  by  dividing  the 
area  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the  capsule 
into  squares  of  one  millimetre,  and  stimu- 
lating each  square,  that  the  following 
results  were  obtained.  At  the  highest 
levels  next  tn  the  centrum  ovale  the  cap- 
sule was  excitable  throughout,  but  on 
descending,  the  eicitabiiity  of  both  the 
anterior  and  poalerior  ends  of  the  cnpsaie 
diminiabed.  On  taking  the  average  of 
eight  different  levels,  and  the  length  of  the 
horizontal  section  of  the  capsule  as  ic», 
the  firat  movemenl,  begina  at  ^^g,  or  nearly 
J  from  the  anterior  end,  and  the  most 
posterior  movement  at  f^f^  or  *  from  the 
anterior  end,  the  fibres  in  front  and  be- 
hind these  limits  being  inexoitable.  The 
order  of  representation  of  movemente  of 
and  to  the  opposite  aide  is  from  before 
back :— eyes  open  and  turn,  month  opens, 
head  and  eyes  turn  together,  head  turns, 
tongue,  angle  of  mouth  ;  shoulder,  elbow, 
wrist,  fingers,  thumb  ;  trunk;  hip,  ankle, 
knee,  hallux,  toes.  The  non-excitable 
fibres  iu  front  are  probably  from  the  non- 
excitable  frontal  cortex,  the  excitable  fibres 
are  continuous  with  the  excitable  cortex, 
while  the  posterior  non-excitable  fibres  are 
connected  with  the  cortex  representing 
sensation  and  the  special  aenses ;  it  is 
lesions  of  the  last-named  part  which  give 
rise  to  hemi-anajathesia  and  affection  of 
the  special  senses  on  the  opposite  half  of 
the  body. 

3.  The  Baaal  OancUn  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  the  chief  motor  and  sen- 
sory ganglia  of  the  brain.  The  corpus 
striatum  with  its  nuclei  can datus  and  len- 
ticuJaris  being  the  motor,  and  the  optic 
thalamus  the  senaory.  Ferrier  obtained 
movements  by  stimnlating  the  uncut  sur- 
face of  the  corpus  striatum,  but  it  should' 
be  remarked  that  Pranck  and  Pitrea,  and 
Mr.  Horsley  and  the  author  failed  to  get 
any  movements  from  either  the  uncnt  or 
the  cut  surface  of  thia  ganglia  ;  at  present 
therefore  its  functions  are  not  definitely 
ascertained.  According  to  Hale  While 
irritation  of  the  corpus  striatum  causes 
pyrexia. 

Of  the  functions  of  the  optic  thalamus 

very  httle  is  known  except  its  relation  to 

the  optic  tract,  but  loss  of  senaation,  wbioli 

•  '■  PhU.  Tf«n».  Koy.  60c.  1B90." 
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has  been  observed  in  lesions  about  this 
body,  is  more  probably  caused  by  implica- 
tion of  the  hinder  part  of  the  internal 
capsule  than  of  the  tnalamus  itself. 

4.  Cerebellum.  —  According  to  the 
early  experiments  of  Flourens  the  cere- 
l^llnm  is  the  great  centre  for  co-ordinat- 
ing the  voluntary  movements  for  main- 
taining equilibrium,  and  lesions  of  this 
part  produce  inco-ordination  of  these 
movements.  Dogs  deprived  of  the  cere- 
bellum are  unable  to  walk  or  stand,  but 
can  swim  (Luciani).  Lesions  of  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  middle  lobe  cause 
animals  to  fall  forwards,  and  lesions  of 
the  posterior  part  to  fall  backwards.  In- 
jury or  division  of  the  lateral  lobe  or  the 
middle  peduncle  causes  rotation  of  the 
animal  from  right  to  left  when  the  left 
peduncle  is  divided.  Electric  stimulation 
of  various  parts  of  the  cerebellar  cortex 
produce  movements  of  the  ejres  (Ferrier). 
In  man  the  chief  characteristic  of  cere- 
bellar lesions  is  a  peculiar  reeling  gait, 
like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  towards  the  affected  side, 
but  according  to  Nothnagel  and  Gowers, 
this  does  not  occur  unless  the  middle  lobe 
be  involved.  Lesions  of  the  cerebellum 
alone  do  not  cause  paralysis.  In  cases  of 
atrophy  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  the 
opposite  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  also 
atrophied*  In  connection  with  tumours 
of  the  cerebellum,  tonic  fits  have  been  ob- 
served with  opisthotonos  (Hughlings  Jack- 
son), but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  are 
jcaused  by  the  cerebellum  itself  or  by  pres- 
sure on  the  medulla  and  pons. 

5.  Corpora  Quadrlfemina  are  pro- 
bably centres  of  co-ordination  between 
retinal  impressions  and  motor  reactions 
of  considerable  comp>lexity  concerned  with 
equilibration  (Ferrier).  The  anterior 
tubercles  or  nates  are  certainly  connected 
with  the  optic  tract  so  that  enucleation  of 
one  eye  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
superficial  grey  layer  and  superficial  fibres 
of  the  opposite  anterior  tubercle.  In 
monkeys  oestruction  of  the  anterior  tuber- 
cles produces  blindness  and  loss  of  equili- 
bration,while  stimulation  causes  dilatation 
of  pupils  and  movemente  of  the  eyes,  to- 
geuier  with  movemente  of  other  parte  of 
2hie  body  (Ferrier).  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  these  bodies  are  in  connection  with 
the  nuclei  of  the  third  nerve  beneath  them, 
but  what  their  exact  functions  are,  it  is  at 
present  difficult  to  say  with  certainty. 

In  man  they  are  sometimes  the  seat  of 
tumours,  which,  however,  by  pressure  on 
the  cerebellum  and  neighbouring  parte 
prevent  any  very  exact  indication  that 
these  bodies  are  the  parte  involved. 

G.  £.  Beevob. 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  in  health 
and  in  cases  of  mental  disease  was  firafc 
more  extensively  examined  by  AndraL^ 
In  England.  Dr.  Buoknill,t  wnen  physi- 
cian to  the  Devon  County  Asylom,  was 
the  first  to  institute  a  series  of  obeerra- 
tions  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain, 
in  order  to  ascertun  what  he  tenned 
"the  relative  atrophy"  of  the  organ  in 
mental  diseases,  wnile  in  another  eeriee 
he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  amount  of 
"  positive  atrophy  "  on  the  same  subjeote. 
This  research  comprised  thirty  caaea.  An 
account  of  a  second  series,  also  of  thiity 
cases,  this  author  published  t  in  the  same 
year.  The  methoa  which  ne  employed 
cx>nsisted  in  immersing  the  parte  of  the 
brain  to  be  investigated  in  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  of  varying  apeeifie 
g^ravity.  When  the  pieces  of  brain  im- 
mersed neither  sunk  nor  rose,  their  aped* 
fio  gravity  was  judged  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  Uie  solution.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  solution  was  ascertemed  witii  the  hy^ 
drometer.  The  first  series,  in  whioh  some 
acute  cases  were  included,  gave  for  the 
cerebrum  (min.  1.036,  max.  iJ0^2)  mean, 
1.041 ;  for  the  cerebellum  (mm.  i.o37, 
max.  1.053),  mean,  1.042.  He  did  not 
examine  white  and  grey  tissue  separately. 
The  second  series  treated  of  chronic  cases 
only  (dementia,  imbecility,  idiocy,  chronio 
mania,  melancholy,  epilepsy,  general  para- 
lysis). In  these  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  cere- 
brum was  (min.  1.036,  max.  I.046),  mean, 
1.0409;  that  of  the  cerebellum  (min. 
1.039,  i"<^^  1.046),  mean,  1.043.  In  noth 
series,  therefore,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
cerebellum  was  found  to  be  someiriiat 
higher  than  that  of  the  cerebrum. 

Shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Aitken,§  of 
Glasgow,  examined  the  specific  gnravitf  of 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum  and  central  gan- 

flia  in  eight  cases,  including  one  of  chorea. 
n  the  latter  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
united  corpus  callosum  and  thalamna  opti- 
cus was,  as  regards  the  right  half,  1^025, 
as  regards  the  left,  i.o^i.  In  other  cases 
he  compared  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
large  ganglia  of  both  sides,  not  aolj  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  those,  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  He  employed 
the  same  method  as  that  which  Budcnill 
had  used.  He  also  found  the  apeoifio 
gravity  of  the  cerebellum  exceeding  that 
of  the  cerebrum. 

•  Ex  SchloMb«rger,  **  Chemie  der  Gowebe,*  1856, 
vol  iU  p.  67. 

t  Devon  Connty  Asylnm  Report  for  185a: 
'*  Maiiiud  of  P«ycholo^cal  M^dieine,**  hy  tj^u^y^n^ 
and  Tuke,  1858. 
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Sinkej*  examicied  the  grey  and  white 
tisme  separately  in  the  brain  of  seventy 
peTBoni  who  had  died  in  the  London  Fever 
Sospital.  He  found  the  np.  p.  of  the 
grey  tiesae  of  the  gyri  (min.  1.028,  max. 
J.046),  mean,  1.0346;  that  of  the  white 
liMue  (min.  1,033,  raai.  1,048),  mean, 
1.0412.  The  Bpecifio  gravity  of  the  white 
tiaane  was  eqnal  in  both  Mxea  :  the  grey 
tiBnie  wna  very  slightly  heavier  apeci&cally 
in  men  than  in  women.  The  inflnence  of 
>ge  wan  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the 
grm/  tissue  attained  its  maiiraam  density, 
|X)37,  in  males  during  the  ages  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  ;  in  females  during  the  agea  from 
twenty  to  thirty  ;  in  individuals  of  both 
•GSM  mIow  the  a^  of  fifteen  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  grey  tisHne  was  below  the 
average ;  it  also  decreased  in  old  age,  not 
TBrely  considerably  below  the  maiimum  at 
twenty  to  thirty.  The  specific  gravity  o( 
tbewfci/efiMue  increased  in  men  regularly 
np  to  the  fiftieth  yoar,feII  after  that  a  little, 
and  rose  again  between  sixty  andseveuty ; 
IjQtUie  differences  ware  extremely  small, 
doe  apparently  either  to  age  or  to  sei. 
If  the  errors  of  the  method,  to  be  dis- 
«aaaed  below,  be  taken  into  couaideration, 
it  is  difficult  to  attribute  to  these  differ- 
ences any  particular  significance.  No 
experimenta  on  the  brain  of  the  fcetas  or 
Bew-born  children  were  communicated. 
The  period  which  elapsed  bet  ween  the  event 
of  death  and  the  performance  of  the  poat- 
loortem  examination  was  found  to  infiuence 
the  specific  gravity,  particularly  of  the 
grey  matter,  in  a  not  inconsiderable  degree. 
In  caaea  in  which  the  ptostrmortem  exami- 
nation was  made  eight  hoars  after  death, 
the  mean  sp,  gr,  of  the  grey  tissue  waa 
1.039;  but  in  casea  in  which  sixty-eight 
hoora  after  death  had  elapsed  the  mean 
■p.  gr.  was  only  1.033;  it  had,  therefore, 
beeoine  considerably  lighter,  probably  by 
imUbition.  The  whita  tissue,  on  the 
other  band,  had  in  all  these  experiments 
not  underBone  any  noticeable  alteration 
in  its  specific  gravity.  In  1854  Dr.  SkaoT 
publiahed  a  paper  "'  On  the  Weight  and 
Specifio  Gravity  of  the  Brain  in  the  In- 
taue,"  which  contains  the  resalt  of  the 
investigation  of  the  brain  of  sixty-two  in- 
diTidoals  who  bad  died  in  the  Eoyal 
Edinbnrgh  Asylum.  By  comparing  his 
rcaalts  with  those  of  Saukey  in  a  table,  he 
foond  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey 
U  well  as  the  white  tissue  in  the  insane 
was  almost  invariably  higher  than  that  of 
persona  not  psychically 'iSsoted.  He  found 

•  Bril.  and  Fbr.  Itfit.  rhir.  Rtv.,  Jan.  1B53.I1 
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for  the  gray  tissue  (min.  1.030,  max. 
.049),  mean,  rojg;  for  the  white  (min. 
.034,  max.  1,053).  mean,  1,0424.  He 
tested  the  oerebellnm  of  twenty-aeven  in- 
sane and  some  pHychicallv  unaffected  per- 
sons, and  found  that  of  too  former  to  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  cerebrum. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Pathology  of 
Insanity"  Dr.  Bucknill*  commonioated 
sixty-three  further  investigations  of  the 
brains  of  insane  persons,  in  which  tlie 
specific  gravity  of  the  grey  tissue  and 
white  tissue  waa  separately  examined. 
The  grey  he  fonnd  min.  1.030,  max.  1.048, 
mean  1.037;  the  white,  min.  1.033,  iQ&x- 
1.046,  mean  t.039.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  cerebellum,  grey  and  white  snbstance 
combined,  he  found  te  be,  min.  1.030, 
max.  1,049,  "'^h  mean  1.040.  It  was  nob 
stated  whether  the  entire  organ,  or  only 
part  of  it,  as  in  his  former  experimenta, 
was  examined. 

Dr.  Peacock  t  communicated  a  limited 
nnmber  of  observations  on  the  specifia 
gravity  of  the  brain  as  a  whole,  of  the 
cerebrum,  corebellum,  and  of  the  pons 
and  medulla  oblongata  together.  He 
weighed  the  parts  first  in  air,  afterwards 
in  water,  and  calculated  the  specific 
grarity  from  the  difference.  It  was  not 
stated  whether  or  not  pia  mater  and 
arachnoid  were  removed  before  the  spe- 
cific eravity  of  the  entire  brain  was  ascer- 
tained. To  this  method  apply  the  objec- 
tions which  will  be  related  lower  down  as 
resulting  from  new  experiments,  which 
show  that  water  rapidly  alters  the  specific 
gravity  of  brain  tissue.  Peacock  found 
in  twelve  persons,  who  had  not  been 
psychically  affected,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  whole  brain  to  be  1^336,  that  of  the 
cerebrum  1.0349,  that  of  the  cerebellum 
1.040. 

These  researches  were  resumed  in  Dra. 
Bucknill  and  Tube's  Mannal.  J 

Of  general  resulte  the  following  are 
given : — The  specific  gravity  was  higher 
when  life  hat!  terminated  in  coma  or 
asphyxia,  than  when  it  had  ended  in 
syncope  or  asthenia  (Inincet,  1852).  In. 
the  185;  series  the  lowest  specific  gravi- 
ties were  generally  connected  with  a 
watery  or  rodemutons  condition  of  the 
brain,  which  led  the  iuvestigators  to  adopt 
the  term  "relative  atrophy"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  of  "  positive  atrophy." 
a  condition  in  which  the  or^n  has  actu- 
ally sbrnnk.    The  two  conditions  may  co- 
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exist,  in  which  case  one  portion  of  the  fluid, 
that  which  makes  the  brain  specifically 
liffht,  goes  to  make  up  for  interstitial  atro- 
phy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brain 
shrinks  from  its  bouy  case,  and  the  space 
is  filled  up  with  serum.  In  the  same  work 
it  is  also  concluded  that  a  low  specific 
gravity  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a 
diminution  of  cohesion  or  the  commence- 
ment of  softening  (ramiolliaaement),  al- 
though it  points  in  that  direction.  A 
brain  may  oe  surmised  to  acquire  a  low 
specific  gravity  from  an  increased  quantity 
of  fat  globules  in  its  tissue,  while  retaining 
its  normal  consistence.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  fat  tends  to  accumulate  only  m 
softened  brains,  so  that  possibly  this 
source  of  error  (namely,  accumulation  of 
fat  without  softening)  may  not  exist.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  as  most  appropriately 
observed,  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  determine  how  much  of  specific  gravity 
in  brain  tissue  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
edffusioD  of  serum  (or  the  imbibition  of 
mere  water),  and  how  much  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  fatty  matter.  It  should  be  stated 
that  this  manual  approached  the  Question 
analytically.  In  the  last  case  of  tne  table 
griven  the  sp,  gr.  of  the  cerebrum,  gener- 
ally, was  1. 04 1,  while  that  of  the  softened 
part  was  1.035,  and  on  examination  this 
pultaceous  substance  was  found  pervaded 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  fatty  matter. 
This  latter  was  extracted  by  ether,  and 
isolated  by  evaporation  of  the  ether.  It  is 
not  stated  whether  it  consisted  of  neutral 
fats,  or  fatty  acids,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

Now,  it  might  be  agreed  that  in  a  case 
of  softening,  when  the  structure  of  the 
brain  is  entirely  broken  down,  and  the 
very  chemical  educts  are  decomposed  into 
simple  nuclei  or  radicles,  the  term  of  "  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  brain  "  is  no  longer 
applicable.  But  in  incipient  or  doubtful 
cases,  or  in  cases  of  diffuse  softening,  where 
small  foci  are  spread  over  large  bulks  of 
tissue,  the  formulation  of  the  question  in 
this  way  offers  pi*actical  advantax^es,  which 
cause  us  to  retain  it«  It  would  have  to 
be  retained  in  cases  in  which  the  fat  was 
deposited  without  disintegration  of  the 
tissue.  Such  cases  have  been  diagnosed 
microscopically,  but  would  require  for 
chemical  verification  very  complicated 
analytical  proceedings,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

The  princi^l  cluxnge  in  tlie  case  of 
softening  consists  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  phosphatides  into  their  proximate 
chemical  constituents.  These  are,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  lecithin,  oleic,  and 
margaric  (or  palmitic)  acid,  glyceroplhos- 
phoric  acid,  and  neurin.  Now,  the  two 
last  bodies  are  soluble  in  water  and  diffu- 


sible, whereas  the  fatty  acids  are  not 
soluble  and  not  diffusible.  The  farmer 
will,  therefore,  leave  the  diseased  fed 
more  or  less  quickly,  according  to  the 
swiftness  or  otherwise  of  diffusion  in  its 
surroundings,  while  the  fatty  acids  will 
remain,  and  eventually  be  obtained  in  tbe 
ether  extract.  Both  &tty  acid  and  gly- 
cerophosphoric  acid  have  been  extracted 
from  softened  brain  matter,  and  the  theorr 
just  given  rests,  therefore,  upon  analytiou 
evidence,  and  is  not  in  the  least  epecnla* 
tive. 

While  in  softening  of  the  ImUn  the  &ttj 
matters  (and  they  are  probably  of  many 
kinds,  even  in  the  smallest  focns)  remain 
2JS  fatty  acids,  in  the  change  which  micro* 
scopicaJly  is  called  fatty  degeneration  the 
fatty  matters  have  never  yet  been  sap- 
posed  or  proved  to  be  present  in  any  oilier 
lorm  than  that  of  neutral  fats,  Wehavet 
therefore,  here  a  broad  distinction,  which 
we  must  maintain,  until  it  is  modlified,  if 
it  can  be,  by  the  most  cogent  contrary  evi« 
dence. 

Mere  fatty  degenerations  by  deposition 
of  fat  would  not  be  demonstrated  oy  ether 
extraction,  as  the  product  would  be  miiad 
with  the  phosphatides  soluble  in  ether. 
These  would  not  become  soluble  except 
after  complete  drying  of  the  tissue ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  nom  the  product  of 
softening  of  the  brain,  at  least  itom  all 
that  portion  in  which  phosphatides  had 
ceased  to  be  present,  ether  would  extract 
the  fatty  acids  directly  without  previous 
drying.  For  the  phosphatides  id  their 
water-swelled  hydrated  condition  refuse 
contact  with  ether,  and  are  in  that  state 
insoluble  in  ether,  even  when  in  the  dry 
anhydrous  state  they  are  entirely  and 
easily  soluble  in  ether.  In  that  water- 
swelled  condition  they  enclose  and  prevent 
the  ether  from  having  excess  to  oih&r 
matters  easily  soluble  in  ether  by  them* 
selves,  such  tisfats  and  cholesterine^  For 
these  reasons  the  mere  application  of 
ether  to  brain  tissue  can  anord  us  no 
information  on  the  question  of  fattj  de* 
generation,  although  its  application  to 
products  of  true  softening  may  be  of  the 
utmost  value. 

According  to  "  Bucknill  and  Take  "  the 
conditions  which  favour  high  specifio 
gravity  are  congestion  and  indurmon; 
those  which  favour  a  low  one  are  oedema 
SLnd  fatty  degeneration, 

A  watery  or  cedematous  condition  of  the 
brain  is  frequently  met  with  in  dementia 
and  chronic  insanity  generally,  and  in  each 
case  the  specific  gravity  is  low. 

The  specific  gravity  is  also  low  in 
of  softening  of  circumscribed  portions, 
described  in  the  foregoing. 
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It  is  also  low  in  cases  which  haye  not 
jet  found  any  other  hypothesis  for  their 
explanation  than  this  tnat  they  are  due 
to  an  cuxwnulation  of  diffused  out  unre- 
cogniaahle  fat.  Snch  fat  is  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  the  finely  amorphous 
granmar  matter  aifinsed  in  the  stroma,  or 
contained  in  the  cells  and  tubes. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  morbid  de- 
generation of  the  brain  substance,  like 
Uiat  of  muscular  tissue,  takes  place  by  the 
running  together  of  the  organic  elements 
into  forms  of  carbohydrate;  we  belieye 
the  assertion  to  contain  an  element  of 
tmth  in  it. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  meduUa 
spinalis  is  the  result  of  a  disease  in  which 
a  carbohydrate  is  set  free  in  a  peculiar 
form.  This  must,  of  course,  greatly  in- 
fluence the  specific  grayity,  increasing  it,  as 
it  is  actually  found  to  do.  Therefore  all 
diseased  conditions  affecting  the  carbo- 
hydrate compou/nds,  or  cerebroeides,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  their  seques- 
tration, mnst  be  followed  by  an  increase  of 
the  specific  grayity.  Inyersely,  if  the  cere- 
hroeides  are  decomposed,  as  some  of  them 
are,  in  cerebral  glycosuria,  the  fatty  acids, 
particularly  neurostearic  acid,  remain  de- 
posited, as  in  true  softening,  and  analyti- 
cally accessible  to  ether  (supposing  the 
case  to  terminate  fatally) ;  while  the  nitro- 
genised  product  of  decomposition,  sphin- 
gotiny  wul  diffuse  mnch  later  than  the 
eetfhrose  (cerebro-gaiactoee),  and  in  this 
case  the  specific  grayitnr  of  the  affected 
parts  mnst  be  considerably  depressed. 
^  Sankey's  researches  on  the  brain  of 
sick  persons  showed  that  all  kinds  of 
ilhiess  diminished  the  specific  grayity  of 
the  grey  matter,  it  being  the  lower,  the 
longer  the  ilhiess  leadings  to  death  had 
lasted.  But  a  high  specific  grayity  was 
always  found  in  those  pathological  con- 
ditions,  which  are  associated  with  or  con- 
sequent npon  hypersemia  of  the  brain; 
inyersely  the  lowest  specific  grayity*  was 
always  associated  with  anaemic  conditions 
of  the  brain.  The  total  number  of  healthy 
and  diseased  brains  examined  by  Sankey 

was  77. 

An  extensiye  series  of  obseryations  on 
the  specific  grayity  of  different  parts  of 
the  homan  brain  was  made  about  1865  ^7 
Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  then  assistant 
medicalofficer  at  the  State  Asylum,Broad- 
moor.  He  used  a  modificstion  of  the 
method  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Saiikey, 
which  was  the  following.  About  sixteen 
high  glasses,  corresponding  to  about  eyery 
second  one  of  eyen  numbers  from  1.024  to 
1.054  of  the  ordinary  hydrometric  scale  are 
filled  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
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nesia  of  gradually  rising  density.  In  or- 
der to  make  sure  that  the  initial  density 
of  each  solution  remained  unchanged  two 
little  balls,  such  as  were  former^  used 
for  the  purpose  by  manufacturers  of 
grayimeters,  and  are  still  in  use  by  dis- 
tillers, were  placed  in  each  solution;  of 
these  balls  the  one  must  haye  a  specific 
grayity  so  as  just  to  float,  while  the  other 
must  just  sink  in  the  liquid,  and  be  there- 
fore heayier  than  the  floating  one.  Eyery 
alteration  in  the  density  of  the  solution 
is  at  once  indicated  bya  change  in  the 
position  of  the  balls.  When  the  solutions 
were  disposed  in  this  manner,  the  piece 
of  brain  substance,  the  specific  grayity  of 
which  had  to  be  ascertained,  was  brought 
near  the  surface  of  one  of  the  solutions,  and 
quickly  immersed  in  it.  If  it  remained 
in  the  position  to  which  it  was  pushed,  it 
had  the  specific  grayity  of  the  solution ; 
if  it  rose  it  had  to  be  placed  into  a  lighter, 
if  it  sank  into  a  heavier  solution,  and  so 
on  until  it  remained  suspended  in  its  place 
in  the  solution  of  equal  specific  gravity 
with  itself.  Air  bubbles  had  of  course  to 
be  removed  hoth  from  the  solutions  and 
from  the  pieces  of  cerebral  substance. 

Bastian's  solutions  were  made  with  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  because  these  seemed 
to  have  the  slowest  effect  upon  the  hrain- 
tissue  in  altering  its  specific  gravity  ; 
nevertheless,  each  observation  had  to  be 
taken  at  once,  as  after  somewhat  pro- 
tracted immersion  pieces  of  brain  would 
float  in  a  solution  in  which  they  previously 
sank.  Skae  and  Sankey  used  solution  of 
common  salt,  others  solution  of  sugar. 
When  the  solutions  are  made,  or  subse- 
quently corrected  by  additions,  the  column 
of  the  liquids  must  be  carefully  mixed  by 
stirring. 

The  Specific  Qravityofthe  Orey  Tissue  in 
Physically  Healthy  Persons  was  found  by 
Bastian  to  be  not  the  same  in  all  Gyri^  ana 
was  on  the  average  higher  on  the  left  than 
the  right  side.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  in  view  of  the  wide  dis- 
tance between  the  maxima  and  minima, 
the  differences  between  the  specific  gra- 
yity of  the  single  parts  on  each  side  as 
expressed  by  uie  means  are  very  small 
inaeed. 

In  eleven  deranged  persons  Bastian 
found  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  parietal  gyri  to 
be  in  the  mean  1.0325  (min.  1.029,  max. 
1*037),  thus  confirming  the  data  of  Skae 
and  Bucknill,  according  to  which  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  grey  matter  of  psychi- 
cally deranged  persons  is  higher  than  that 
of  psychically  healthy  persons.  Never- 
theless, while  Sankey  found  1.0346  for 
the  parietal  ^yri  of  physically  healthy 
persons,   Bastian  obtained    only   1.030 ; 
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Kctiou  when  the  part  of  the  margioal 
gjras  opponte  to  the  ascending  frontal 
coDTolation  u  Htimolaited.  According  to 
Br.  Ferrier,  in  the  cortex  next  to  this 
part,  on  the  onter  sarface,  are  the  upper 
ends  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parie- 
tol    coDTolntiona,    in    which    are   repre- 


and  in  front  bj  aline  drawn  from  thapts- 
central  snloiu  upwards  to  the  suddk 
line  (Fig.  3).  Below  the  area  for  the  »- 
prwentation  of  the  apper  limb  tbero  it  % 
□arrow  strip  of  cortex  which  Hr.  HorsI^ 
and  the  writer  (Fig.  3)  fonnd  to  gin  the 
itof  olosnre  al'theoppoatoCfjdidi 


•entedthe  movements  _.  _  _     .    _    

as  far  ont  and  down  as  the  horizontal 
lerel  of  the  snperior  frontal  snlcna,  and  as 
tas  forwards  as  the  vertical  limit  of  the 
prtB-oentrol  Hulcns  (Fig.  l).  Below  this 
area  is  the  part  for  the  repreaentation  of 
the  npper  hmb,  occnpying  the  ascending 


the  lower  limb  I  and  also  those  of  the  same  side  when  th« 
n.^  v^^^nntoi  cnrrent  was  stronger.  Below  this  part 
and  between  the  ^landic  fiasnre  and  thi 
pne-ceatral  buIcus,  elevation  of  Uie  oppo- 
site angle  of  the  month  is  obtaued, 
while  ronnd  'the  lower  end  of  this  fisnre, 
retraction  of  the  angle  of  tha  oppoatto  nds 


frontal  and  parietal  oonvolntions  as  far 
down  as  the  genu  or  bend  in  thefisHnre  of 
Bolando ;  it  is  bounded  below  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  npper  end  of  the  pne- 
oentral  sulcus  backwards  through  the 
1  of  the  fisHuro  of  Rolando,  to  the 


of  tha  month  can  be  elicited.  Betwaan  Uw 
inferior  end  of  the  fissare  of  Bolftudo  lad 
the  fiseare  of  Sjlvins,  the  bi-lataral  more- 
menb  of  opening  the  month  is  lepnaeDted; 
while  in  front  of  this  and  along  tlia  Isttar 
fissure,  are  the  areas  for  the  r *" 


anterior  end  of  the  intra-parietal  sntcns,  |  tion  of  the  rhythmical . 
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ticataon,  of  swallowiiig,  and  of  the  moye- 
ment  of  adduction  of  t£e  vocal  cords.  This 
brinffs  ns  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tliira  frontal  convolution,  which  has  been 
shown  by  Broca  to  be  connected  on  the  left 
side  with  aphasia.    I^e  posterior  part  of 
the  three  frontal  convolutions  in  front  of 
the  vertical  limb  of  the  prse-central  sulcus 
and  a  line  drawn  between  this  and  the 
middle  line,  alone  remains.    In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  limbs  of  this  sulcus  is 
the  representation  for  the  synchronous 
movements  of  turning  the  head  and  eyes 
to  the  opposite  side ;  between  the  hori- 
zontal limb  of  this  sulcus  and  the  middle 
line,  the  head  tends  to  move  without  or  be- 
fore the  eyes,  whilst  below,  the  synchronous 
movement  the  eyes  move  before  or  without 
the  head.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these 
movements  areveryeitensively  represented 
-^.e.,  over  an  area  reaching  from  the  me- 
dian hue  nearly  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  in 
connection  witn  this  large  representation  is 
the  very  important  part,  which  these  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  eyes  take  in  direct- 
ing those  of  the  limbs.    We  thus  see  that 
beginning  at  the  gyrus  marginalis  and 
passing  along  the  SaBnre  of  ^lando,  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  represented 
in  this  order : — trunk,  lower  limb,  upper 
limb,  face,  mouth,  and  ending  with  the 
Tocal  cords  at  the  most  anterior  inferior 
part,  and  in  man  with  speech — i.e.,  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex  and 
highly  evolved.     In   the  monkey  these 
areas  are  not  limited  by  hard-and-fast 
lines,  but  at  their  borders  they  are  merged 
together ;  for  instance,  at  the  border  fine 
where  the  areas  for  the  representation  for 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  meet,  stimulation  of  this 
■pot  produces  movement  in  all  these  three 
parte — these   places    have   been    termed 
border  centres  by  Mr.  Horsley  and  the 
writer.    Further,  it  has  been  possible  to 
define  the  areas  of  representation  for  the 
different  segments  of  the  limbs  (Fig.  3) ; 
thus  for  the  lower  limb  Mr.  Horsley  and 
the  writer*  have  found  that  the  different 
joints  are  represented  in  the  monkey  in 
the  following  order  from  before  backwards 
---viz.,    hip,  knee,   ankle,    and   hallux — 
situated  in  front  of  and  behind  the  upper 
end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando— and  the 
small  toes  in  the  parietal  lobule  (Fig.  3) ; 
and  these  different  movements  can  be  pro- 
duced singly  by  using   minimal  stimuli 
of  momentary  duration,  and  they  are  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  primary  movements, 
and  as  being  most  highly  represented  at 
these  different  places.    In  the  upper  limb 
area,  the  different  segments  are  arranged 
along  the  fissure  of  Solando  in  the  order, 
FhlL  Tnmi.  Boy.  Soc,  1887-88.". 
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from  above  down,  of  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist, 
fingers,  index  finger,  and  thumb,  the  three 
first  being  most  represented  in  front  of 
this  fissure,  while  the  three  last  are  behind 
it — i,e.,  they  occur  there  as  primary  move* 
ments  (Fig.  3).  The  thumb  can  be  readily 
obtained  as  a  single  movement  by  mo- 
mentary stimuli  at  a  point  behind  the 
genu  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  anterior  end  of  the 
intra-parietal  sulcus.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  upper  limb  agrees  with  the 
general  arrangement  of  all  the  areas,  in 
that  the  least  evolved,  the  shoulder,  is  re- 
presented nearest  to  the  middle  line — t.e., 
to  the  lower  limb  area ;  while  the  most 
highly  evolved,  the  thumb,  is  nearest  to 
the  face  area  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  above  authors  have  since  stimu- 
lated the  cortex  of  an  orang  outan,*  and 
found  a  corroboration  of  the  above  results 
in  the  monkey,  with  this  important  differ- 
ence, that  the  individual  segments  of  a 
limb  are  represented  singly ;  even  the 
elbow,  which  is  a  very  subordinate  joint, 
being  obtained  alone  as  a  single  movement. 
In  the  lower  limb  the  segments  are  repre- 
sented sinely,  and  in  the  order  from  below 
upwards  of  bip,  knee,  ankle,  hallux  and 
small  toes.  Furthermore,  there  are 
islands,  so  to  say,  of  the  cortex,  in  the 
ascending  frontal  and  parietal  which  are 
inexcitable.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  arrangement  in  the  orang  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  which  exists  in  the  brain  of 
man. 

The  exact  localisation  of  the  excitable 
cortex  is  of  the  highest  value  in  deter- 
mining accurately  the  seat  of  discharging 
lesions,  causing  the  local  epileptiform  fits, 
which  were  first  described  by  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson. 

(2)  Non-excitahle  cortem. — Under  this 
heading  is  comprised  the  rest  of  the  cortex, 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  description, 
and  it  may  be  divided  into  (a)  the  parts 
behind  and  below  the  excitable  cortex,  as 
well  as  the  convolutions  on  the  median 
surface  of  the  brain,  except  the  marginal 
gyrus,  and  (b)  the  frontal  region  anterior 
to  the  excitable  area. 

(a)  In  this  part  are  contained  the  areas 
in  which  sensation  and  the  special  senses 
are  represented,  and  it  will  oe  advisable 
to  take  first  Sensatton.  It  has  been 
found  by  Ferrier  that  removal  of  parts  of 
the  gyrus  hippocampi,  and  by  Horsley  and 
Schafer  (Fig.  2),  that  destruction  of  parts 
of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  produce  loss  of  sen- 
sation of  the  other  side  of  the  body,  but  at 
present  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
accurately  localise  the  representation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  definite 
•  ••  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  189a" 
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Relation  of  tlie  Specific  Gravitiea  of  White 
and  Orey  Tissue  to  the  Absolute  Anuyuni 
of  Water  and  Solid  Matter  contained  in 
them. 

Grey  tissue  (mean) 


85.270 
14.730 

70.230 
29.770 


Lost  at  95°  C.       %  of  water 
Contained  solids  %      .     .    . 

White  tissue  (mean) 

Lost  at  95**  C.       %  of  water 
Contained  solids  %      .     .     . 

We  see  tbat  white  tissae  contains  jnst 
double  the  amount  of  solids  which  the 
grej  tiflsue  exhibits.  Now  as  all  ingre- 
dients of  both  tissues,  each  taken  by  it- 
self, have  a  specific  gravity  which  is  higher 
than  tha1(  of  water,  so  that  when  placed  in 
water  they  sink  in  it ;  and  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  brain  tissue  is  a  function  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  its  ingredients,  the 
prevailing  ingredient  will  govern  the  spe- 
cific gravity.  And  thus  we  may  sa^,  that 
as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  solids  are 
probably  equal,  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  tissues  are  the  result  of  the  water 
which  they  contain.  The  deposit  of  fat 
in  the  brain  has  never  been  observed  in 
health ;  it  is  rare  in  disease,  and  if  the 
cases  of  softening  in  which  fatty  acids 
(not  neutral  fats)  are  liberated,  are  left 
out  of  consideration,  may  also  be  said  to 
have  never  been  observed. 

In  case,  therefore,  it  were  found  that  the 
specific  gravity  estimation  methods  could 
not  be  improved  so  as  to  satisfy  all  demands 
tor* accuracy,  they  can  be,  at  least,  con- 


trolled by  drying  experimeiit8«  aad  these 
latter  are,  therefore,  of  a  double  uaa ;  for 
if  the  amount  of  water  in  white  and  gny 
tissue,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  eatixt 
brain,  on  the  other,  and  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  dry  residue  of  grey  tianie  on 
the  one,  and  of  white  tissue  on  the  otiMr, 
be  known,  we  can  calculate  from  thaes 
data  the  relative  weights  of  white  and 
grey  tissue  as  well  as  their  specific  gratily. 

J.  L.  W.  THnDICHUM. 


CTOVvlBtbe 

— Speaking  generally,  the  brain  weight 
less  m  the  insane  than  in  the  sane,  thoagh 
this  is  neither  necessarily  nor  nniversaUy 
the  case.  Dr.  Thumam's  researches  at 
the  York  Retreat  and  elsewhere  led  him 
to  this  conclusion,  and  Sir  James  Grieh- 
ton -Browne  supports  this  view :  *'  It  may 
be  taken  as  proved  that  insanity  on  tlie 
average  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
reduces  brain  weight.*'  On  the  other  hand, 
Parchappe,  Boyd,  and  Skae  held  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  brain  is  increased  in 
persons  dying  insane. 

Our  own  observations,  made  upon  the 
brains  of  twelve  hundred  lunatics,  and 
published  in  the  West  Riding  Asylum 
Medical  Reports^  vol.  vi.  (1876),  show  the 
average  brain  weight  of  insane  males  to 
be  1356  grammes,  of  insane  females  12504 
grammes,  and  the  mean  of  the  sexes 
1293.2  grammes. 

With  the  idea  of  classifying  brains.  Dr. 
Thumam  has  drawn  out  the  following 
table : — 


Microoei^ialoaB  Brains. 


Brains  of  Mediom  Size. 


(a)  Incipient  Microcephaly 
Men : 

1 1 30 — 1062  grammes 
Women: 
990 — 920  grammes 

(b)  Decided  Microcephaly 
Men  : 

Under  1062  grammes 
Women: 
Under  920  grammes 


3Jen : 

1130— 1490  grms. 

Women : 
990—1345  grms. 


M^calocephalons  Brains. 


(a)  Incipient  Megalocephaly 
Men: 

1490—1560  grammes 
Women: 
1345— '417  grammes 

(6)  Decided  Megalocephaly 
Men — 

1 560  grms.  and  upwards 
IVamen — 
1417  grms.  and  upwards 


On  comparing  this  table  with  the  West 
Biding  averages,  it  is  found  that  both 
male  and  female  brains  in  these  latter 
come  high  up  under  the  heading  of 
"  Brains  of  MMium  Size  ;"  forty-five  of 
them  come  under  the  heading  of  "Decided 
Megalocephaly,"  four  of  these  last  weigh- 
ing 1700  grammes  and  upwards, 
r  The  heaviest  male  brain  weighed 
172^.3  grammes;  the  heaviest  female 
bram,  1 587  grammes.  The  extreme  brain 


difference =761  grammes  in  males;  the 
extreme  brain  £fference=764  grammes 
in  females. 

An  immense  brain  weight  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Levinge,  in  the  case  of  an  imbecfle 
at  the  Hants  County  Asylum.  This  bvain 
weighed  no  less  than  1998  grammee,  and 
was  reported  to  be  of  normal  oonsiBtaioe. 
A  remarkably  small  brain  is  recorded  by 
Dr.  Fletcher  Beach  in  the  TraneaeHom  of 
the  IntemcUumal  Medical  Congress  (Lon- 
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doii|  1881).  The  case  was  that  of  a  female 
ooDf^aital  idiot,  twelve  years  of  age,  whose 
entire  brain  weighed  only  198.4  grammes 
( =  7  oonoes). 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  average  acme 
brain,  as  determined  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Peacock 
(from  a  number  of  observations  made  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr.  Sims,  Dr.Clen- 
dinning,  and  Dr.  Beid),  ranges  between 
1303  and  1425  grammes  for  males,  and  be- 
tween 1 170  and  1276  grammes  for  females. 
Dr.  Bobert  Boyd  makes  the  sane  average 
85  grammes  less  than  this  in  each  sex. 


The  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  insane 
is  influenced  by  (i)  sex,  (2)  age,  (3) 
disease. 

(i)  8ex« — The  male  brain  is  heavier 
than  the  female,  the  difference  in  weight 
averaging  125.6  grammes.  Dr.  Skae  gives 
it  as  128  grammes,  and  Dr.  Thurnam  as 
157  grammes. 

The  average  excess  in  weight  of  the 
male  over  the  female  brain  in  lunatics,  at 
different  ages,  is  well  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  drawn  up  by  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne,  and  publisned  in  Brain, 
part  iv. : — 


Excess  of  Male  Brahi  in  Grammes. 


Ages. 

Sir  J.  Crichtou. Browne's 

Dr.  Clapham's 

Dr.  Boyd's 

Cases. 

Cases. 
134.4 

Cases. 

Under  20 

231-3 

20—30 

169.9 

108.0 

102.6 

30-40 

III. 2 

99.3 

80.8 

40-50 

127.1 

133.' 

97.2 

50-60 

120.3 

148. 1 

127.5 

60—70 

154.5 

124.9 

145. 1 

70  and  upwards  . 

176.5 

145.8 

141. 1 

All  ages 

136.2 

125.6 

109.5 

(2) 


• — ^The  weight  of  the  insane  brain  varies  at  different  ages. 

Average  Brain  Weight  at  different  ages  in  1 200  Cases, 

701  Male,  499  Female, 


No.    1                  Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mean  of  Sexes. 

1 
36     Under  20  vears 

1313-4 

1 179.0 

1246.2 

106  ,  20—30 

1365.0 

1257.0 

131I.O 

265     30-40 

1341.I 

1241.7 

1291.4 

284     40—50 

1360.5 

1237.3 

1298.9 

224     50—60 

1372.3 

1224. 1 

1298.2 

178 

60—70          ,. 

1352.4 

1227.5 

1289.9 

85 

70  and  upwards 

1352.9 

1207. 1 

i23ao 

1200 

All  ages . 

1356.0 

1230.4 

1293.2 

The  highest  average  male  brain  was 
reached  in  the  decade  fifty  to  sixty  years, 
and  the  lowest  average  in  those  under 
twenty  years  of  age. 

The  nijirhest  average  female  brain  was 
reached  m  the  decade  twenty  to  thirty 
yearsy  and  the  lowest  average  in  those 
under  twenty  years. 

Average  Brain  Weight  in  Different  Farms  0/ Insaniti/, 


After  sixty  years  of  age,  the  insane 
brain  rapidly  declines  in  weight  in  both 
men  ana  women,  this  no  doubt  being 
greatly  due  to  brain  wasting,  with  con- 
comitant increase  in  serosity. 

(3)  iMsease.— The  weight  of  the  brain 
varies  with  the  forms  of  insanity. 


Ko. 

Form  of  Insanity. 

Male. 
1200.7 

Female. 

Mean  of  ISexes. 

19 

Idiocy     . 

1077.7 

1 139.2 

II 

Imbecility 

1331.2 

1246.6 

1288.9 

254 

Dementia  simple)  . 

1356.8 

1234. 1 

1295.4 

209 

„        (senile)    . 

1348.5 

1204.9 

1276.7 

59 

(organic) 

1347.7 

1 198.0 

1272.8 

235 

Acute  insanity 

1441.6 

1278.0 

1359.8 

243 

General  paralysis    . 

1302.0 

II34.3 

12 18. 1 

"7 

Epilepsy 

1391.6 

1217.6 

1304.6 

112 

Chronic  mania 

1392.9 

1268.2 

1330.5 

59 

Brain  wasting 

1251.2 

1 195.2 

1223.2 

Brain 
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The  above  shows  that  the  highest 
average  brain  in  both  males  and  females 
is  found  in  the  acate  forms  of  insanity, 
whilst  the  lowest  average  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  found  in  idiocy. 

Epileptic  insanity,  in  both  sezes,  has  a 
high  average  brain  weight ;  chronic  mania 
one  still  luy^her. 

In  imbecility,  the  male  average  is  below 
the  general  male  averaee,  whilst  that  for 
fem^es  is  higher  than  the  general  average 
for  that  sex. 

In  simple  dementia,  both  males  and 
females  have  a  larger  brain  average  than 
the  general  average  for  their  sex  respect- 
ively. 

Senile  and  organic  dementia,  general 
paralysis,  and  cases  of  brain  wasting, 
nave,  in  both  males  and  females,  an 
average  less  than  the  general  average  for 
the  sex  in  the  insane. 

Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  has  divided 
all  his  cases  into  three  classes,  and  gives 
the  average  for  both  sexes  in  these  classes 
as  follows : — 


states  of  mental  wenkners 
exaltation 
depreHMion 


»» 


'I 


1263.0  {j^raminea 
1344- 1        .» 


general  average  in  states  ot  mental 
exaltation  and  depression,  and  below  the 
average  weight  in  states  of  mental 


thus,  the   brain   average  is    above    the 


ness. 
Oomponent  Varts  of  tlM  Brals  te  Ike 

Xiiaaiie.^(i)  Hemispheres. — Sir  Jmmm 
Crichton-Browne,  from  an  examinakKm 
of  four  hundred  cases  {Braifh  part  vf,), 
says :  "  As  regards  the  relative  weight  of 
the  two  hemispheres,  it  will  be  nolieed 
that  in  both  sexes,  and  in  all  deoadee  of 
life  from  twenty  to  eighty,  the  right  is 
heavier  than  tne  left  one;"  and  Dr. 
Clapham*8  somewhat  more  ea^ended  series 
serves  to  confirm  this.  On  Uie  other  hand, 
this  is  contradicted  by  Drs.  Boyd  and 
Brown-S^uard« 

Dr.  Clapham's  records  (fonr  hundred 
and  forty-nine  cases)  show  an  aver^ 
age  excess  in  the  right  hemisphere 
of  4.2  grammes  in  the  mean  of  the  two 
sexes — 6.5  grammes  excess  in  the  male, 
and  1.8  grammes  excess  in  the  female  sex. 
This  is  further  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  where  the  weight  of  the 
hemispheres  and  frontala  are  both  ex- 
hibited, together  with  that  of  the  whole 
brain,  in  two  hundred  and  twentyniue 
cases,  under  different  conditions  as  to  sex, 
age,  and  disease : 


Sex- 
Male 
Female  . 
Both  sexes 
Mean  of  sexes 

Age  (both  sexes) — 
20—30 

30—40 
40—50 

50—60 

60—70 

70  and  over 

Unknown  . 


Disease  (both  sexes)— 
Idiocy    . 
Imbecility 
Epilepsy 

General  paralji^is 
Mania 

Dementia  (simple) 
„        (senile) 
Melancholia   . 
Chronic  mania 
Acute  forms   . 


Age. 


Hemispheres. 


Froutalt. 


47.2 

49.7 
48.3 
484 


25.2 

34-7 
43.8 
54.0 
64.7 

73- 1 


Right. 


583.6 
524.0 
557.6 
553.8 


565.7 

555.3 

554.1 

55.^.7 
508.0 

554.6 
528.1 


1  27.3 

498.6 

,   39.2 

553.4 

37.0 

573.1 

41.6 

530.4  : 

42.7 

569.6 

52.8 

559.6 

70.2 

544.2 

49.0 

583.4 

54.2 

563.0 

'  i 

37  i 

590.3 

Left. 


577.8 
521.6 

553.2 

549.7 


563.5 
553.0 
546.6 

550.9 
564.2 
546.6 
526.0 


Right. 


245.5 
218.5 

233.9 
232.0 


2354 
235.6 
229.1 
230.6 

243.4 
226.7 

227.3 


498.6 

217.5 

536.4 

240.4 

571-5 

237.1 

522.2    ; 

214.5 

561.9 

247.0 

559.1   ; 

236.7 

539.2 

224.8 

575.0 

245.6 

559.7 

243.3 

585.9 

250.6 

Left. 


236.2 
215.0 
226.7 
225.6 


225.7 
225.0 
222.7 
229.1 
236.7 
218.3 
212.5 


202.3 
225.7 
228.6 
206.3 

237.5 

231.3 
216.8 

246.1 

234.9 
241.9 


Brain 
I  whole). 


"336.3 
1206.4  j 
1279.6 

1271.3 


1293.6 
1278.8 
1270.2 
1275.6 
1303.0 
I26a5 
1222.6 


1 129.5 
1255.8 
1312.0 
1223.0 
1298.5 
1290.4 
1246.9 
1325.6 
1287.8 

1352.3 


Average 
Ptreentaffe 
oTFroiitM 

to 
Eneephakm. 


36.04 
35.93 
35.99 
35.99 


3564 
36.01 

35.56 
36.03 
36.84 
35.30 


37.16 

37.  «> 
35.47 
3440 

37.31 
36.26 

35-41 
3709 
37.13 
36.41 
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la  all  these  cases,  and  under  their  vary- 
ing conditions,  the  right  hemisphere  is 
thronghont  heavier,  on  the  average,  than 
the  lefty  with  the  single  exception  of  idiocy, 
where  they  are  equal. 

(2)  Frontal  Lobes. — The  right  frontal 
lobe  is  also  heavier  than  the  left,  on  the 
ftTerage,  in  all  oases  except  melancholia, 
where  the  left  exceeds  it  by  half  a 
giamme.  On  examining  the  last  column 
of  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  found  that 
the  right  and  left  frontals,  weighed 
together,  show  a  varying  average  per- 
centage of  the  whole  brain  in  the  seve- 


ral divisions.  The  very  hieh  percentage 
uf  the  frontal  lobes  in  idiocy  and  im- 
becility is  remarkable,  as  also  between 
the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy.  The 
greatest  average  difPerence  between  the 
two  frontals  occurred  in  idiocy  and  im- 
becility, where  it  was  15.2  grammes  and 
14.7  grammes  respectively  in  favour  of 
the  right  side. 

The  percentage  in  which  the  hemispheres 
and  frontals  were  respectively  equal  to, 
or  heavier  than,  each  other,  in  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  cases,  is  shown 
in  the  next  table. 


Sex— 

Male 
Female 
Both  sexes . 

Age— 

20—30 

30-40 
40-50 
50—60 
60 — 70 
Over  70 


Disease  — 

Idiocy 
Imbecility 
Epilepsy . 
Grenend  paralysis 

Mania 

Dementia  (simple; 

„  (se  nile^ 

Melancholia 
Chronic  mania  . 
Acute  forms 


Percentage, 


Hemisphere. 


Froutal. 


Equal.         Right. 


ua. 


Equal.     '    Uii^ht. 


Left. 


5.07 
3-73 

4.48 


4.00 

5.96 
7.40 

2.12 

9.52 


20.00 

2.32 

4.16 

3-84 
3.73 

6.66 
9.09 
7.69 


66.66 
60.74 
64.08 


68.00 

58.82 

66.66 
68.29 

59-57 
61.90 


66.66 
40.00 
65.38 
67.44 

79.16 
57.69 

59.25 
80.00 

72.72 
61.53 


28.26 

35-51 
31-42 

28.00 

35.29 

25.92 
31.70 
38.29 
28.57 


33-33 
40.00 

34.61 

30.23 

16.66 
38.46 

37-37 

"333 

18.18 

30.76 


7.20 
1.96 
4.84 


2.12 

7.50 

4.54 
;.26 


25.00 

4.87 

4.34 
5.65 

3.84 
9.69 


74.40 
61.76 
68.72 


60.86 

72.91 

68.08 
55.00 
75.00 
73.68 


100.00 
75.00 
64.00 
65.85 

73.91 
68.11 

69.23 

66.66 

72.72 

72.72 


18.40 

36.27 
26.43 


39.13 

18.75 

29.78 

37-50 

20.45 
21.05 


36.00 
2a  26 

21.73 
26.08 
26.92 

33-33 
18.18 

27.27 


3.  The  parietal^  iemporo-sphenoidal, 
and  occipital  lobes,  and  the  cerebellum, 
pontf  and  medulla  oblongata  were  sepa- 
rated and  weighed  by  Sir  James  Orich- 


ton-Browue  in  sixty  cases  of  both  sexes 
— thirty-one  males  and  twenty-nine  fe- 
males. Their  average  weights  were  as 
follows : 


Male  . 
Female 
Total    . 


ParieUU.    ,  sIhS!Si!!2       ^HJcipiUlf.   ■  Cerebollom. 


Sphenoiual. 


(fraiBinpff. 
271.8 

237-4 
255.1 


(iramnief. 

263.7 
233.6 
249.1 


(trammefl. 
138.6 
123.6 

131-4 


Ciramnes. 
147.2 

137.2 
142.4 


Puutf. 


Orammet. 

17.5 

'5-9 
16.7 


Medalla. 


Grammef. 
6.6 
6.0 

6.3 
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In  the  twelve  hundred  West  Biding 
cases,  the  cerebellam,  pons,  and  medulla, 
together,  had  an  ayerage  weight  of  169.7 
grammes  in  all  cases:  in  men,  176.9 
irrammes,  and  in  women,  1 59.4  grammes. 
The  ratio  of  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla 
to  encephalon  in  the  twelve  hundred  cases 
was  as  I  to  7.68 :  in  men,  as  i  to  7.66, 
and  in  women,  as  i  to  7.71. 

The  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla  were 
not  only  actually,  out,  as  compared  with 
the  encephalon,  relatively  larger  in  men 
than  in  women.  Largest  male  cerebellum, 
pons,  and  medullar 219.3  grammes,  with 
a  ratio  to  encephalon  of  i  to  6.13 ;  largest 
female  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla 
=  262.2  grammes,  with  a  ratio  to  en- 
cephalon of  I  to  4.91 ;  smallest  male 
cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla  =  11 3.1 
grammes;  smallest  female  cerebellum, 
pons,  and  medulla  =  85  grammes.  The 
cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla  bore  the 
highest  ratio  to  the  encephalon  in  those 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age, 
and  the  lowest  ratio  in  those  over  seventy 
years  of  age. 

Idiocy  shows  the  highest  ratio  of  cere- 
bellum, pons,  and  medulla  to  the  encepha- 
lon, ana  epileptic  insanity  shows  the 
lowest.  CiiocHLEY  Clafuam. 


lZIT  and  MlSMBRAygS,  AWA- 
TOMnr  of«  —  Membranes.  —  The  dura 
tna/eristhe  firm, tough,  inelastic  membrane 
which  forms  the  inner  periosteal  lining  to 
the  bones  of  the  cranial  cavity.  While  it 
is  easily  detached  from  the  skull-cap,  it  is 
more  firmly  adherent  to  the  rough  surface 
of  the  base  and  especially  to  the  margin  of 
the  foramina.  It  splits  into  two  layers  at 
the  foramen  magnum.  One  forms  a 
close  investment  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
other  a  periosteal  lining  to  the  vertebras. 
It  has  several  reflections  inwards,  the 
t'alx  cerebri  between  the  two  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  falx  cerebelli  between 
the  two  cerebellar  hemispheres,  and  the 
tentorium  cerebelli  between  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum.  It  sends  tubular  invest- 
ments along  the  cranial  nerves.  The 
membrane  is  rough  and  fibrous  on  its 
outer  aspect,  and  smooth,  glistening  and 
bluish-white  on  its  inner.  It  is  com- 
posed of  closely  appressed  laminss  of 
fibrous  tissue,  running  in  various  direc- 
tions. Its  arterial  supply  is  copious,  and 
is  derived  from  the  various  meningeal 
nrteries.  Its  capillaries  present  peculiar 
lacunar  dilatations  at  the  points  of  inter- 
r<ection.  Its  lymphatics  are  in  communi- 
cation with  those  of  the  bones  of  the 
skuU,  and  the  lymph  finds  exit  mostly 
along  the  dural  sheaths  of  the  cranial 
nerves.  It  is  highly  sensitive,  and  is 
supplied  by  the  filth,  tenth  and  sympa- 


thetic nerves.  In  certain  utaaticniB  iti 
fibrous  layers  are  split  into  channeb  for 
the  various  venous  sinuses.  Thne 
sinuses  have  an  endothelial  lining,^  and 
they  are  destitute  of  valves.  Its  inner 
surface  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  tessellated 
endothelial  cells,  which  was  formerly  de- 
scribed as  the  parietal  layer  of  the  arach- 
noid. Between  the  dura  mater  aad 
arachnoid  is  a  narrow  lymph  space,  the 
subdural  space,  from  which  lymph  finds 
exit  along  tne  dural  sheaths  of  the  cranial 
nerves. 

The  arachiund  and  pia  mater  (lefito- 
meninges)  lie  in  more  immediate  relatioii 
to  the  Drain.  These  are  usually  described 
as  two  distinct  membranes,  but  Dr.  Batiy 
Tuke  regards  them  as  two  layers  of  one 
membrane.  He  gives  the  name  aradino- 
pia  to  the  outer  or  arachnoid,  and  visceral 
pia  to  the  inner  layer,  which  is  generally 
termed  the  pia  mater.  The  arachnoid  u 
separated  from  the  pia  mater  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  —  the  sub-araehnoid 
space.  While  the  pia  mater  closely  invests 
the  cerebral  surface,  the  arachnoid  bridges 
the  sulci,  and  in  certain  other  situations 
(see  Lymphatic  Circulation)  is  so  widely 
separated  from  the  former  that  lam  sub- 
arachnoid cisterns  are  formed.  In  tJie 
spinal  canal  the  two  membranes  are  quite 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  arachnoid  is  covered  by  a  fine 
tessellated  endothelium.  Below  this  is  a 
layer  of  non-vascniar  connective  tissue^ 
which  sends  fine  trabeculaa  or  threads 
across  the  sub-arachnoid  space  to  join  the 
intima  or  visceral  pia.  These  trabecule 
are  covered  by  a  continuous  layer  of  tessel- 
lated endothelium,  so  that  the  sub-arach- 
noid space  forms  a  s]>ongy  Ivmph  sac, 
bathed  by  cerebro-spinal  nuid.  At  the 
vertex,  near  the  great  longitudinal  fissure, 
the  arachnoid  forms  a  series  of  small, 
pale,  cauliflower-like  excrescences — ^the 
Pacchionian  granulations.  These  have  a 
central  connective  tissue  oore*  and  are 
covered  with  endothelium  continuous  with 
the  general  arachnoid  lining.  Man^  of 
them  project  through  the  dura  mater  into 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinuses.  They 
are  generally  protected  from  the  blood 
stream  by  the  endothelium  of  the  sinus. 
Their  function  has  not  been  definitely  as- 
certained, but  the  fact  that  coloured  in- 
jections into  the  sub-arachnoid  space  pass 
into  these  granulations,  and  through  their 
endothelium  into  the  sinus,  seems  to  point 
to  their  being  channels  for  the  removal  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  arachnoid  and 
sub-arachnoid  tissue  are  continued  along 
the  cranial  nerves  to  their  pcnnts  of  exit 

The  pia  mater,  besides  following  the 
brain  surface  closely,  sends  doable  folds 
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of  its  substance  through  the  great  trans- 
▼ene  fissare  of  the  cerebrnm,  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  fourth  yeutricle,  to  form  the 
choroid  plexuses.  These  duplications  are 
lined  externally  by  a  layer  of  granular 
cubical  cells  which  secrete  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  Between  the  layers  run  the 
tortuous  capillaries  of  the  plexuses.  The 
pia  mater  is  formed  of  delicate  connective 
tissue,  and  sends  inwards  along  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  a  tubular  sheath  which 
becomes  continuous  with  their  adventi- 
tious coats. 

Carelma  Oortez. — ^This  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  1.5  mm.  in  the  occipital  lobe  to 
4  mm.  at  the  summit  of  the  prsecentral 
conTolution.  It  is,  even  to  the  naked  eye, 
distinctly  laminated,  with  au  outer  narrow, 
pale,  tianslucent  zone,  and  two  inner  grey 
and  vellowish-red  zones  of  nearly  equal 
breadth,  on  which  careful  examination 
mny  detect  two  fine  white  streaks.  In 
the  calcarine  fissure  one  of  these  streaks 
is  very  distinct,  and  is  called  the  band  of 
Vicqd'Azyr.  The  histoloffical  structure 
is  bolt  studied  in  the  fresh  state  by  the 
method  of  Lewis,  and  in  hardened  sec- 
tions by  the  methods  of  Exner,  Golgi  and 
Weigert.  Lewis  and  Golgi's  meth(^s  are 
most  valuable  for  the  cells,  while  Exner 
and  Golgi's  methods  are  most  suited  for 
demonsl^tion  of  the  fibres.  The  cells  are 
arranged  in  five  laminae,  except  in  the 
occipital  rcffion,  where  a  sixth  layer  is 
inteipolated.  The  thickness  of  the  vari- 
ous laminsB,  the  form  of  the  cells  and 
their  arrangement,  differ  somewhat  in 
different  areas,  but  nowhere  is  there  au 
abrupt  transition  from  one  arrangement 
to  another. 

In  the  first,  or  superficial  layer,  there  is, 
next  the  surface,  a  fine  layer  of  connective 
tissue  ;  below  this  is  a  narrow  stratum  of 
fine  meduUated  fibres  almost  parallel  with 
the  surface ;  and  still  deeper  a  fine  felt- 
work  of  nerve  fibres.  The  non-nervous 
dements  are  a  few  small  cells  of  irregular 
form. 

The  second,  or  small  pyramidal  layer 
eonsists  of  closely  aggregated  sniall  py- 
lamidal  cells;  these  measure  12  fi  by 
8 /A.  Their  apices  point  outward,  and 
send  a  long  apical  process  into  the  outer 
layer,  where  its  branches  enter  the  felt- 
work  of  fine  fibres.  From  the  opposite 
pole  a  basal  process  passes  inwards,  and 
has  been  stated  to  become  connected  with 
an  axis  cylinder.  Numerous  lateral  pro- 
cesses pass  into  the  surrounding  neuro- 
glia. 

The  third  layer  is  formed  of  large  pyra- 
midal cells.  These  are  provided  with  pro- 
eesses  which  have  a  direction  similar  to 
those  of  the  small  pyramiuK.    The  basal 


process  almost  certainly  enters  an  axis 
cylinder.  Their  size  averages  40  fi  by 
20  fi.  Small  pyramids  are  also  present 
in  this  layer,  but  their  number  diminishes 
from  without  inwards. 

The  fourth  layer  has  been  called  the 
ginKjUoii-ceU  layer  by  Lewis  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  in  form  of  its  cells  to 
the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Some  of  these  are  as 
small  as  the  pyramidal  cells  in  the  second 
and  third  layer,  but  some  attain  a  size 
twice  or  three  times  greater  than  the  large 
pyramids.  Betz,  who  discovered  them, 
called  them  *' giant  pyramids."  Lewis 
regards  them  as  motor  cells.  They  are 
largest  at  the  summit  of  the  motor  area. 
In  the  motor  area  they  are  arranged  in 
groups  or  clusters;  elsewhere  they  are 
single  or  solitary.  In  front  of  and  behind 
the  motor  area  the  ganglion-celled  layer 
becomes  narrowed,  and  contains  no  ^ant 
pyramids,  and,  more  especially  behind  the 
region  in  question,  there  is  interpolated, 
between  the  third  and  fourth  layers,  a 
narrow  layer  of  small  granule  cells  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  posterior  cornua  and 
the  spinal  cord,  and  for  that  reason  sup- 
posed to  have  sensory  functions. 

The  fifth  (or,  in  regions  where  the 
granule-celled  layer  is  present,  the  sixth; 
layer  is  composed  of  small  fusiform  cells 
arranged  in  rows  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  owing  to  the  course  of  the  axis 
cylinder  processes  into  the  medulla. 

The  non-nervous  elements  of  the  cortex 
are  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels,  and  the 
neurcHjlia,  which  latter  is  a  granular  sub- 
stance with  numerous  finely  branching 
processes  (Deiter*s  cells).  (For  the  sup- 
posed function  of  these  cells  see  Lympha- 
tic Circulation,  p.  170.) 

Blood  Bufiplj*  of  tbe  Brain. — In  the 
arterial  circulation  of  the  brain  there  are 
three  facts  of  ])aramount  importance — 
namely,  the  great  freedom  of  communica- 
tion between  the  arteries  which  form  the 
circle  of  Willis  at  the  base ;  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  supply  of  the  grey  cortex  and 
that  of  the  basal  ganglia  and  white  matter 
of  the  cerebrum;  and  the  more  or  less 
complete  absence  of  anastomosis  between 
the  arteries  which  supply  the  cerebral 
cortex. 

The  two  vertebral  arteries  entering  the 
cranial  cavity  through  the  foramen  mag- 
num unite  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
pons  Varolii  into  the  basilar  ai'tery.  The 
calibre  of  the  basilar  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  two  vertebrals,  and  therefore  its 
blood  will  always  be  at  high  pressure,  a 
fact  of  importance  to  the  nerve  centres  of 
the  pons  and  medulla  supplied  from  it. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  it  divides 
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into  the  two  posterior  cerebral  arteries, 
whicb,  near  their  origin,  give  off  the  two 
poHterior  commanicating  arteries.  These 
are  usually  of  small  size,  and  pass  forward 
to  join  the  middle  cerebrals  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  latter  leave  the  internal 
carotids.  These  carotids  divide  into  ante- 
rior and  middle  cerebral  arteries.  The 
two  anterior  cerebral  arteries  are  united, 
above  the  optic  chiasma,  by  the  anterior 
communicating  artery. 

The  circle  of  Willis  thus  completed  is 
formed  by  the  basilar,  posterior  cerebral, 
posterior  communicating  middle  cerebral, 
anterior  cerebral,  and  anterior  communi- 
cating arteries ;  and  the  anastomosis  is  so 
free  that  the  circulation  can  be  carried  on 
provided  one  carotid  or  one  vertebral  re- 
mains patent. 

The  cerebral  cortex  is  supplied  from  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral 
arteries.  Their  areas  of  distribution  do 
not,  however,  correspond  to  functional 
areas.  The  anterior  cerebral  supplies  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  hemisphere  as  far  back 
as  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  the  apex 
of  the  ascending  frontal,  the  superior 
frontal,  and  the  ^eater  part  of  the  middle 
frontal  convolution,  as  well  as  the  basal 
surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.  The  middle 
cerebral  supplies  the  motor  area,  the 
angular,  and  superior  temporal  convolu- 
tions. Its  five  branches  .are  distributed 
thus :  the  first  to  the  inferior  frontal  con- 
volution ;  the  second  to  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  middle  frontal ;  the 
third  to  the  ascending  parietal  and  postero- 
parietal ;  the  fourth  to  the  angular,  supra- 
marginal,  and  posterior  end  of  the  first 
two  temporal  convolutions ;  while  the 
fifth  supplies  the  anterior  part  of  these 
convolutions.  The  posterior  cerebral  sup- 
plies all  the  remains  of  the  cortex,  viz.,  the 
occipital  lobe,  cuneus,  the  third  temporal 
convolution,  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
temporal  lobe.  According  to  Duret,  these 
main  and  subsidiary  divisions  are  true  ter- 
minal arteries — i.e.,  they  have  no  arterial 
anastomoses  with  each  other.  Heubner, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  the  existence 
of  such  anastomoses ;  and  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  throw  thin  coloured  fiuids 
from  one  artery  into  the  area  of  its  neigh- 
bour; but  the  practical  fact  of  importance 
is  that,  after  a  block  of  one  artery,  the 
collateral  vessels  cannot,  as  a  rule*  restore 
the  circulation  with  sufficient  rupidity  to 
prevent  softening  in  the  area  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  vessel. 

The  larger  branches  of  these  three 
vessels  ramify  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space, 
supported  by  its  fibrous  meshwork.  Pre- 
vious to  entering  the  cortex,  the  vessels 


break  up,  in  the  pia  mater,  into  smaUer 
branches  which  penetrate  the  grey  oortez 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  canying 
with  them  an  investing  fnnnel-flhaped 
sheath  of  pia  mater.  These  branches  are 
divided  into  two  sets,  which,  aooording  to 
Duret,  are  quite  independent  of  each 
other.  A  short,  cortical  group  distribated 
in  the  grey  cortex,  without  anaatomoaing 
with  each  other  (P),  and  for  the  most  part 
terminating  in  a  fine  capillary  networa  in 
intimate  relation  with  the  large  pyramidal 
and  ganglion-celled  layer  of  nerve  oellii. 
A  long,  medullary  group  penetrates  tli6 
grey  cortex  without  supplyinff  it,  and  is 
distributed  in  the  underlying  white  matter. 
These  arteries  are  said  not  to  anastomose 
with  each  other  or  with  those  whioh  supply 
the  medulla  from  within.  The  anarto- 
mosis  with  the  latter  vessels  must,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  be  very  incomplete,  for  the 
borderland  between  them  is  frequently  the 
seat  of  foci  of  softening  in  old  people. 

The  veins  of  the  cortex  pass  for  tbe  most 
part  into  the  superior  longitudinal  veins, 
into  which  they  enter  in  a  direction  oon- 
trary  to  that  of  the  blood  current,  an  ar- 
rangement which  will  prevent  too  rapid 
eim>tying  of  the  cortical  veins. 

The  basal  ganglia  and  white  matter  of  the 
cerebrum  are  supplied  by  small  arteries, 
which  come  off  at  right  angles  from  the 
three  cerebral  arteries,  near  their  origin. 
Those  from  the  anterior  cerebral  arteiy 
supply  the  head  of  the  caudate  nudeus: 
those  from  the  middle  cerebral  supply  the 
lenticular  and  caudate  nucleus  and  part 
of  the  internal  capsule  and  optic  tnaJsr 
mus.  One  branch,  which  passes  upwsids 
in  the  outer  aspect  of  the  lenticular  nudens, 
from  its  proneness  to  rupture  has  been 
called  by  Charcot  the  artery  of  cerebial 
hsdmorrha^.  The  hinder  part  of  the  optio 
thalamus  is  nourished  by  branches  from 
the  posterior  cerebral. 

Tne  venous  blood  is  returned  from  the 
interior  of  the  cerebrum  bv  the  veins  of 
the  choroid  plexus,  and  those  of  Galen 
into  the  straight  sinus. 

&3rinpbatio  OiroalatlOB  of  tlM  Brain 
and  its  Membranes. — The  cerebro-spinal 
fiuid  is  a  transparent,  pale  straw-coloured 
or  colourless,  and  faintly  alkaline  liquid. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  loio, 
and  contains  about  one  per  cent,  of  solids, 
mostly  salts  similar  to  those  of  ordinsiy 
lymph.  Of  the  solids  only  about  one-tenth 
part  is  proteid  matter.  This  fluid  arises 
partly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  paiily 
from  their  cortical  and  medullary  sub- 
stance. Whether  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  constitution  of  the  fluid  from  the  two 
sources  has  not  yet  been  determined.   The 
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iiaid  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  is  secreted 
by  the  epithelium  of  the  choroid  plexnses 
which  project  into  the  lateral,  the  third 
and  the  fourth  ventricles,  and  posxibly 
from  the  general  epithelial  linings  of  these 
cavities.  Of  these  soarces  that  from  the 
choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricles  is 
bj  far  the  most  important.  This  fluid 
leaveB  the  ventricular  svstem  and  enters 
the  snb-arachnoid  space  by  the  small  oval 
foramen  of  Magendie  in  the  pia  mater 
forming  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  small  fora- 
mina of  Mierzejewski  at  the  lateral  angles 
of^  the  ventricle.  Closure  of  these  fora- 
mina is  found  to  lead  to  dropsical  dila- 
tation of  the  ventricles. 

The  sub-arachnoid  space  is  a  true  serous 
cmYitj  or  lymph  sac.  The  pia  mater  and 
arachnoid  are  connected  by  bundles  of 
connective  tissue,  covered  by  tessellated 
endothelial  cells.  The  spaces  between 
tlieee  bundles  are  bathed  by  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  In  certain  situations  the  arachnoid 
becomes  widely  separated  from  the  pia 
mater,  and  the  sub-arachnoid  space  is  di- 
lated into  large  cieierns,  as  they  are  called. 
The  most  important  of  these  lie  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
between  it  and  the  cerebellum  ;  under  and 
at  the  sides  of  the  medulla  and  pons 
Varolii ;  in  the  interpeduncular  space ;  in 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  along  tne  upper 
surface  of  corpus  callosum.  The  sub- 
arachnoid space  is  continued  over  the 
whole  cerebral  surface,  but  is  not  in  com- 
mnnication  with  the  sub-dural  space. 

If  a  fluid  containing  colouring  matter 
in  solution  be  injected  into  the  sub-arach- 
noid space,  it  is  found  to  pass  along  the 
sheath  of  pia  mater  which  covers  the 
small  artenes  and  veins  that  penetrate 
the  brain  snbstance.  This  sheath  becomes 
continnous  with  the  adventitia  of  the  ves- 
selsy  and  the  lymphatic  channel  can  be 
easily  traced  along  the  adventitia  for  a 
certain  distance.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that, 
in  hardened  brains,  spaces  are  formed 
between  the  brain  substance  and  the  pia 
mater — ^the  epi-cerebral  space  of  His — and 
hetweenthe  formerand  the  adventitiaof  the 
vessels — the  peri-vascular  lymph  space  of 
His.  According  to  Bevan  Lewis  these 
are  not  true  Ivmph  spaces,  but  are  formed 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  hardened  brain 
substance  from  the  pia  and  vessels.  In- 
jections into  the  sub-arachnoid  space  do 
not  pass  into  them.)  Staining  of  the 
adventitia  of  the  vessels  with  nitrate  of 
silver  shows  that  it  is  lined  on  its  inner 
and  oater  surfaces  with  endothelial  cells. 
Between  the  adventitial  and  the  muscu- 
lar coats  of  the  vessels  is  a  lymph  space, 
the  space  of  Virchow-Bobin.     The  ad- 


ventitial sheath  gradually  disappears 
as  a  distinct  tubular  membrane,  but  the 
lymph  path  follows  the  space  outside  the 
smaller  arteries  and  capillaries.  Lewis 
states  that  cells  representing  those  of  the 
lymph  space  of  the  adventitia  can  be 
traced  even  around  the  smallest  capil- 
laries. The  lymph  spaces  surrounding 
the  capillaries  are  dilated  at  intervals  into 
minute  saccular  ampulla)  which  surround 
the  nerve  cells.  These  peri-cellular  sacs 
are  not  mere  excavations  in  the  neuroglia, 
but  are  lined,  though  incompletely,  by 
branching  endothelial  cells,  continuous 
with  those  iu  the  peri- vascular  lymph 
channels.  The  nerve  cells  are  supported 
in  their  sacs  by  their  processes,  which  pass 
through  the  wall  of  the  sac  into  the  neu- 
roglia beyond. 

while  this  svstem  of  peri-cellular  sac, 
and  peri- vascular  and  aaventitial  lymph 
channels  removes  waste  products  from 
the  nerve  cells,  Bevan  Lewis  considers 
that  the  intervascular  neuroglia  is  drained 
by  means  of  the  large  spider-like  branch- 
ing Deiter's  cells  (Lewis's  lymph  cpnnec- 
tive  system).  He  points  out  that  these 
cells  are  more  numerous  along  the  ves- 
sels, that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the^ 
are  connected  with  the  cells  of  the  x>en- 
vascular  adventitia  by  a  single  long  pro- 
cess, on  the  other  they  send  many  fine 
branching  processes  into  the  neuroglia, 
Their  protoplasm  is  of  extreme  tenuity, 
and  seems  well  adapted  for  the  imbibition 
of  fluid  from  the  neuroglia  to  pass  it  on 
to  the  adventitial  lymph  space.  Whether 
this  be  really  their  function  or  not,  these 
cells  become  greatly  increased  in  size  in  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  accumulation  of 
lymph  in  the  neuroglia. 

From  the  sub-arachnoid  space  the  cere- 
bro-spinal fluid  is  removed  by  several 
channels.  Much  of  it  passes  into  the 
corresponding  space  round  the  spinal  cord 
and  escapes  outwards  along  the  sub- 
arachnoid sheath  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
The  rest  finds  exit  either  along  the  corre- 
sponding sheaths  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
or  is  secreted  by  the  Pacchionian  bodies 
into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  in  the 
dura  mater. 

The  view  generally  held  that  the  various 
lymph  cisterns  act  as  a  water  cushion  to 
minimise  shock  to  the  brain  and  to  com- 
pensate variations  in  blood  pressure,  has 
recently  been  contested  on  the  ground 
that  the  exit  channels  along  the  cranial 
nerves  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
of  a  rapid  escape  of  fluid,  but  it  can  be 
shown  m  cases  of  spina  bifida  that  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  can  be  readily  driven 
from  the  spinal  canal  into  the  cranial 
cavity  by  pressure  on  the  tumour,  so  that 
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there  is  good  reason  to  assume  that  it 
may  equally  readily  pass  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Alexander  Bkuce. 


LlTDBTZFTUWOBXiirST      or 

IB.       (Ger.) 
Synonyms  for  Fyromania. 

BRnaST,       BTSTBBZCAXi.     —     A 

condition  of  the  mammary  gland  in 
hysterical  girls,  in  which  it  becomes  pain- 
ful, tender  on  pressure,  and  swollen.  (jS^ee 
Hysteria.) 

BBZOBT'8  BZ8BA8B  In  relation  to 
ZBBABZTT. — The  experience  of  some 
alienists  has  not  supported  the  opinion 
that  Briffht's  disease  frequently  occurs 
among  the  insane.  In  the  "  Manual  of 
Psychological  Medicine,"  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  kidneys  had  been 
found  remarkably  free  from  pathological 
changes.  Griesinger  was  (juoted  to  the 
effect  that  Bright's  disease  is  exceedingly 
rare  as  a  primary  affection,  although  the 
slighter  forms  accompanying  the  yarious 
marasmatic  states  are  common.  The 
contrary  experience  of  Dr.  Howden  (Mont- 
rose Asylum)  was  recorded,  he  having 
found  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys, 
cysts,  and  albuminuria  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases.  Dr.  Savage  observes 
"  that  it  is  not  common  to  meet  with 
albuminuria  in  acute  cases  of  insanity, 
and  I  may  say  this  after  examining  seve- 
ral hundred  specimens  of  urine  of  the 
insane/'  Again,  Dr.  Sankey  appears  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  frequency  with 
which  kidney  disease  is  found  in  post- 
mortem examination,  including  adhesion 
of  the  capsule,  atrophy  of  the  cortex, 
fatty  degeneration,  waxy  disease,  and 
general  wasting. 

In  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July 
1874,  three  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  as- 
sociated with  mental  disorder,  are  recorded 
by  Dr.  Wilks.  They  had  been  ill  for  long 
with  the  usual  concomitants  of  the  dis- 
order, and  in  two  of  them  epilepsy  com- 
plicated the  brain  affection.  A  railway 
Siard,  after  behaving  strangely  during 
e  day,  had  a  fit,  and  was  brought  to 
Guy's  Hospital  violently  excited.  The 
urine  was  loaded  with  albumen,  and  he 
had  gout.  He  recovered  in  two  days 
from  his  mental  trouble.  A  female 
patient  in  the  hospital  for  Bright*s 
disease  had  epileptiform  fits,  and  became 
maniacal.  This  was  followed  by  lethargy, 
but  she  gradually  recovered.  The  third 
case  was  that  of  a  woman  very  cachectic, 
and  the  subject  of  Bright*8  disease.  She 
also  became  excited,  and  was  insane  for  a 
week.  She  then  quieted  down,  but  even- 
tually die<l  from  atrophied  kidneys. 

Dr.  Wilks  anticipates  the  possible  sug- 


gestion that  mania  in  these  patients 
due  to  epilepsy  rather  than  arsBiiiic 
poisoning,  and  therefore  speaks  wikh 
some  hesitation.  He  refers  to  other  esses 
in  which  slighter  mental  disturbance  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  morbus  BxightiL 
A  man  long  at  Guy's — a  chronic  and  most 
typical  case — was  constantly  in  a  rambling 
state  of  mind,  and  sometimes  incoherent 

Dr.  Clouston  observes  that  the  insuiity 
of  Bright's  disease  is  usually  found  in 
chronic  cases,  with  contracted  kidnejs, 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  dropsy.  He 
describes  tne  symptoms  as  those  of 
*'  mania  of  a  delirious  kind,  with  extreme 
restlessness,  delusions  as  to  persons 
round  the  patient,  an  absolute  wmat  of 
fear  of  jumping  through  windows,  or 
other  actions  that  would  kill  or  injure. 
The  symptoms  are  characterised  by  re- 
mission, during  which  the  patient  is 
quiet,  rather  composed  in  mind  and 
rational,  but  very  prostrate  in  body** 
(*'  Mental  Diseases,"  p.  596).  A  series  of 
cases  under  the  title  of  "Insanity  as  a 
Symptom  of  Bright's  Disease,"  have  been 
recorded*  by  the  medical  superintendent 
of  the  female  department  of  the  Noiris- 
town  Asylum  (Penn.),  Dr.  Alice  Beiuiett 
At  this  institution  the  kidneys  have  been 
found  very  frequently  affected,  and 
uremic  poisoning  is  reported  to  be  a 
common  cause  of  insanity.  Further, 
although  the  mental  symptoms  vary,  the 
most  constant  one  is  "  some  form  of  men- 
tal pain,  ranging  from  simple  depression 
through  all  degrees  and  varieties  of  dehi- 
sions  of  persecutions,  self-condemnation, 
and  apprehension,  with  or  without  hallu- 
cinations, up  to  a  condition  characterised 
by  a  frenzy  of  fear,  with  extraordinaiy 
motor  excitement  and  rapid  physical  i»ros- 
tration,  the  '  grave  delirium '  or  *typlio- 
mauia '  cf  some  authors."  There  may  be 
not  only  great  restlessness  but  conval- 
sions,  chorea,  or  catalepsy.  Dr.  Bennett 
lays  great  stress  on  the  sense  of  impend- 
ing danger,  the  overwhelming  fear  of 
some  threatening  calamity,  as  a  marked 
and  frequent  symptom. 

The  number  of  cases  reported  amoont 
to  sixty,  and  are  divided  into  as  many 
as  ten  groups :— -(i)  Cases  (twelve)  rapidly 
fatal,  including  some  falling  under  the 
head  of  typhomania;  (2)  cases  (twelve) 
less  rapidly  fatal ;  (3)  cases  (eight)  termi- 
nating in  rapid  recovery ;  (4)  cases  (three) 
recovering  after  many  months ;  (0)  cases 
(four)  improved  and  nearly  stationary  for 
years ;  (6)  cases  (three)  running  a  very 
slow  downward  course;  (7)  cases  (two) 
illustrating  a  transformation  of  melan- 

«  See  Aiienht  ami  Nturoioi/itft,  October  189a 
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cbolia  into  secondary  paranoia,  with  delu- 
sions of  personal  grandenr ;  (8)  cases 
(fonr)  of  puerperal  ori^n ;  (9)  cases  (two, 
lilso  puerperal)  complicated  with  chorea  ; 
(10)  cases  (three  complicated)  with  epi- 
leptic form  of  convulsion — the  epilepti- 
form "  melancholia  "  of  some  authors. 

Each  of  these  cases^  including  seyen 
more  recent  ones,  is  briefly  reported,  the 
condition  of  the  urine  carefully  noted, 
and  the  autopsy  (when  performed)  is 
recorded.  This  valuable  addition  to  the 
sabject  of  the  present  article  is  the  most 
elaborate  contribution  made  to  the  In- 
sanity of  Bright's  disease  (See  Patho- 
logt).  The  Editor. 

amiTAxv,  nrsAvzTT  nr.  (See 
Great  Britain,  Imsanitt  in.) 

BmoMiSBS.    {See  Sedatives.) 

mmOWmHWLOBTWMOnXA,  {8pa>fios,  a 
stench ;  cd/Kor,  an  exudation ;  <l>6^s,  fear). 
Hie  morbid  dread  oi^  and  the  sense  hallu- 
cination as  to,  the  presence  of  offensive 
odours  or  emanations  from  the  body. 

JUiums.  ^-  Unjust  charges  have  in 
some  instances  been  brought  against  those 
haying  the  insane  under  their  care,  in 
consequence  of  discoloration  of  the  skin 
arising  from  other  causes  than  violence. 
Dr.  Bnckniirs  attention  was  called  to  this 
point  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  several 
cases  of  a  suspicious  character,  which 
further  inyestigation  satisfied  him  were 
the  result  of  natural  causes,  in  fact  patho- 
loi^rical  changes  analogous  to  those  occur- 
ring in  scurvy.  He  found  that  they  ex- 
tended to  parts  to  which  violence  could 
not  have  been  applied ;  that  the  discolor- 
ation was  uniform  in  the  parts  that  were 
at  the  same  time  affected,  whereas  bruises 
show  different  degrees  of  change  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  injury ;  that  the 
diaoolora^on  was  not  accompanied  by 
injury  to  the  cuticle,  or  induration  of  the 
cutis ;  that  it  took  place  in  persons  whose 
enfeebled  powers  rendered  the  existence 
of  blood  dyscrasia  highly  probable ;  and 
lastlTy  that  the  discoloration  in  question 
fiided  away  more  rapidly  than  bruises 
would  have  done.  Dr.  Buckuill  relates  an 
instance  in  which  he  was  misled  into  cen- 
suring a  nurse  severely  on  account  of 
apparent  bruises  on  the  legs  of  a  maniac. 
Wnen,  however,  the  patient  became 
clearer  in  mind  she  stated  that  the  dark 
reddish  marks  which  covered  her  legs  had 
been  there  all  her  life,  and  were,  in  fact, 
taehes  de  naisaance  ('*  The  Asylum  Jour- 
nal of  Mental  Science,"  vol.  i.  p.  105). 

The  case  of  a  soldier  on  board  ship  was 
reported  by  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel  (Mr. 
Tait),  in  the  same  Journal,  in  which  dis- 


coloration of  the  skin  resembled  bruises, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  injured 
his  leg  in  getting  into  his  hammock.  The 
result  of  further  observation,  and  of  the 
treatment  adopted,  proved  that  the  dia- 
gnosis was  incorrect,  and  that  the  man 
suffered  from  an  impo?erished  state  of  his 
blood  (op.  rit  p.  176). 

Mr.  Green,  the  medical  superintendent 
of  the  Birmingham  Borough  Asylum,  re- 
ported cases  of  a  precisely  similar  charac- 
ter. In  one  patient  aamitted,  covered 
with  marks  on  the  skin  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  bruises,  the  discoloration  soon 
passed  away,  but  not  long  afterwards  the 
same  appearance  preseutcd  itself  without 
any  suspicion  of  violence.  The  friends  of 
the  patient  thought  differently,  and  re- 
moved her,  with  bitter  complaints  of  the 
treatment  she  had  received  at  the  asylum. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  family  became 
convinced  that  they  were  mistaken,  and 
desired  Mr.  Green  to  re-admit  the  patient 
(op.  cit.  p.  175). 

While,  however,  these  exceptional  cases 
should  put  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  insane  on  their  ^ard  against  hastily 
concluding  that  violent  treatment  has 
been  committed,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  allow  a  special  pleader  to  make 
improper  use  of  them  in  the  defence  of  a 
client  justly  charged  with  cruelty  or  care- 
lessness. The  Editor. 

BRTOJttVa  Opvy/iof,  from  /3pvya>,  I 
gnash  the  teeth).  Stridor  dentium ; 
grinding  of  the  teeth  observed  in  epilepsy 
and  other  convulsive  diseases,  arising  from 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Also  the  grinding  of  teeth  due  to  peri- 
pheral nervous  irritation. 

BVXiBAS  BzanasBB  (diseases  of  the 
bulb  or  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  cord).  A  term  unaer  which 
some  old  authors  include  epilepsy  and 
bulbar  paralysis. 

BV&B8Z8  OSovXi/o-if,  a  willing).  The 
will.    Another  form  of  Boulesis. 


BVXiZBKva  or  a 

()3ov,  augmentative  particle ;  \tfi6s, 
hunger).  A  morbid  hunger  occurring 
chiefly  in  idiots,  dements,  and  maniacs, 
in  which  the  patients  eat  so  inordinately 
that  regurgitation  or  vomiting  occurs, 
and  then  they  eat  again ;  the  so-called 
canine  hunger.  The  older  writers  re- 
garded this  as  an  important  symptom, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  its  vaneties. 
(Fr.  boulimie,  faim  canine,  fuldrphagie  ; 
Ger.  Heisshuiujer,  GefrdssiykeU.) 

BVXiZMZA  CTirOBBZZA  ifiov,  Xcfior, 
icvo)!/,  a  do^;  Spt^is,  appetite).  A  mor- 
bidly voracious  appetite ;  caniue  appetite. 
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OACJEBTRB8Z8  (KOKoSt  bad ;  ai(r9ijtris, 
sensation).  A  term  for  any  bad  or  mor- 
bid sensation.  (Fr.  rava^istlLesie ;  Ger. 
Kakdstheme.) 

CACBBZZA  AniCAXA,  (xaxur,  bad ; 
«f«,  a  babit ;  Africa nn^  relating  to  Africa). 
A  morbid  desire  for  dirt-eating  among 
tbe  negroes  of  Africa.  Also  called 
cachexia  aquosa. 

OAOBBXZA  AQV08A  {kokos,  bad; 
f((ff,  a  habit ;  ntjiumm,  watery,  dropsical). 
A  term  applied  to  an  anaemic  condition 
leading  to  serous  effusions,  and  often 
accompanied  by  i>ervcrsion  of  appetite, 
seen  in  hot  climates,  and  especially  among 
the  native  population.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  some  forms  of  the  affection 
are  propagated  by  imitation. 

CACBZXVATZOVr  {cavhiuiU),  from 
KaxdC<a,  I  laugh  immoderately).  Im- 
moderate and  excessive  laughter  without 
apparent  cause.  A  symptom  of  mania 
and  hysteria. 

CACOJEBTBB8Z8  (jcciKuf,  mo'dija'it), 
(See  Cac^stiiesis.) 

OACOBJBMOB-OMJLBXA.  (kokos,  bad  ; 
Hcufiav,  a  god  or  spirit ;  fuwla,  madness). 
A  term  applied  to  that  form  of  delusional 
insanity  m  which  a  |)erson  believes  him- 
self to  be.  or  to  be  inhabited  by,  or  pos- 
sessed of,  a  devil  or  some  evil  spirit. 

CAOOVATBZA  (icaicor,  baa ;  iraBos, 
affliction).  An  old  term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  a  severe  affection  or  malady  of 
the  mind,  such  as  melancholia. 

CACOBOBOrZA  (Kaicof.  bad;  Homtiua, 
sleep).    An  old  term  tor  sleeplessness. 

CACOTBTXZA  (xaicof,  bad  ;  dvfioSj  the 
mind).  A  disordered,  depraved,  or  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  mind ;  any  mental 
affection  with  depravation  of  the  morals. 

CACOV  (a  corruption  of  Cagou  or 
Cagot,  //.r.).  A  term  for  a  Cagou,  and 
incorrectly  for  a  Cretin. 

CAOZVA  IVBAMIA.  {radwus,  from 
rado,  I  fall;  iiisania^  senselessness).  A 
synonym  of  Epilepsy. 

OAOVCA  PA88ZO  {ciidunis,  falling, 
from  cado,  I  fall ;  piutsw,  a  suffering).  A 
synonym  of  Epilepsy,  the  "  falling  sick- 
ness/* as  it  is  termed  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

CABVCV8  MOBBV8  (cddiurus,  fall- 
ing ;  morbus,  a  disease).  The  falling  dis- 
ease, or  Epilepsy. 

CJECZTA8  VBBBAXiZ8  (roBcie^,  blind; 
v-erhalis,  pertaining  to  words).  Word- 
blindness.     A  condition  in   which,   from 


the  unilateral  destruction  of  the  nervou 
centre  of  sight,  a  person,  although  able  to 
speak  and  write  words,  is  unable  to  under- 
stand  anything  that  is    written.      (Ser 

WOKD-BLINDNESS.) 

CJEB'B8TBB8Z8  (icaiyor,new;  oto^TOU, 
sensation).  A  term  for  that  feeling  in 
the  body  generally  which  induces  on  the 
one  hand  sensations  of  lightness,  spright- 
liness,  and  elasticity,  and  on  the  other 
lassitude  and  weariness,  without  the 
intervention  of  muscular  labour  or  dis- 
ease. It  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  sixth 
sense.     Common  Sensation. 

^CJBWX8TBB8Z8,  MOKBI9  (mum; 
aurOijais ;  viarhvs,  a  disease).  An  exces- 
sive and  inordinate  development  of  ac- 
tivity and  energy,  or  of  lethargy  tnd 
lassitude,  not  caused  by  extraneous  ex* 
citement  or  muscular  labour.  Either  of 
these  is  a  common  symptom  in  incipient 
mental  affections. 

CAvr08.  A  name  given  in  France  to 
Cretins. 

OAOOT8  (probably  can  or  ca  and  yotf 
a  provincial  corruption  of  canis  aothui^ 
a  Gothic  dog,  from  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  Visieoths).  A  name  g[iven  to 
certain  proscribed  races  inhabiting  the 
Basque  provinces.  Beam  and  Gusoony. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  excluded 
from  all  political  and  social  rights,  and 
were  compelled  to  wear  a  special  dmsi. 
They  are  fast  disappearing.  They  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Cretins.  It  ii 
probable  that  they  laboured  under  a  form 
of  leprosy,  less  marked  than  was  tlie  case 
in  ordinary  lepers.    Leucoderma  (P). 

CAZiABAB  mmjkx.    {See  Phtsobhs- 

MA.) 

CA&BvnrBA  {caleo,  I  am  hot).  A 
Spanish  term  for  fever.  The  name  has 
also  been  given  to  a  disease  common  to 
sailors  in  tho  tropics  ;  an  absence  of  fiBbrile 
symptoms,  with  delusions  and  optic 
hallucinations,  are  the  principal  signs: 
in  their  delirium  the  patients,  it  is  said* 
fancy  the  sea  to  be  green  fields,  and  are 
ready  to  leap  into  it  if  not  prevented. 
(See  Parapiircsyne  Oalentvra.) 

CAXiXiOMAB-ZA  (icaXXoff,  beauty ; 
fiovta,  madness).  A  synonym  of  the  Mono- 
mania of  beauty  and  grace. 

CA1ICZ80&B  (Fr.  mm  Ital.  camiciida, 
a  small  shirt).  A  strait  waistcoat  used 
for  the  confinement  of  the  violently  in- 

«  The('affot«.by  Hack  Tukc,  M,lK,  Anikropo 

loifical  Journal^  1880. 
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sane.  (Fr.  camisole  deforce ;  Grer.Zivangs- 
jacket  Ztoangsioamms.) 

OAMVROR. — A  Btimulaat  producing 
Yeirj  yariable  symptoms  according  to  the 
subject.  Often  the  condition  wnich  is 
produced  is  analofl^ous  to  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation^  with  intellectual  exaltation,  deli- 
rium, headache,  and  cerebral  congestion. 
At  other  times  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
synoope.  A  patient  observed  by  Edwards 
Buffered  from  remarkable  disorders  of 
equilibration;  he  felt  unnatarally  light, 
as  if  he  oonld  not  retain  his  hold  of  the 
earth,  and  as  i£  he  just  skimmed  the 
tifround  in  walking.  The  abase  of  cam- 
phor causes  a  sense  of  suffocation,  tumul- 
tuous beating  of  the  heart,  and  tetanic 
convulsions.  Collapse  and  muttering  de- 
Itrum  haye  been  observed. 

M.  Legraix. 


OAWUPAi  VrorUion  for  tlie  Insane 

ta« — It  cannot  be  said  that  the  history  of 
the  insane  in  the  British  Colony  of  Canada 
has  been  a  very  creditable  one.  The  first 
asylum  in  the  province  of  Ontario  was  at 
Toronto^  and  was  opened  in  1843.  ^^ 
1S45  ^^  English  visitor  (J.  Hack  Tuke) 
described  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  painful 
and  distressing  places*'  he  ever  visited. 
The  boose  had  *'  a  terribly  dark  aspect 
within  and  without,  and  was  intended  for 
a  prison.  There  were  about  70  patients 
upon  whose  faces  misery,  starvation,  and 
suffering  were  indelibly  impressed.  The 
doctor  pursues  the  exploded  system  of 
oonstautl3r  cupping,  bleeding,  blistering, 
and  purging  nis  patients,  giving  them 
also  the  smallest  quantity  of  food,  and 
that  of  the  poorest  quality.    No  meat  is 

aOowed Every  one  looked  emaciated 

and  wretched.  Strongly  built  men  were 
shrunk  to  skeletons,  and  poor  idiots  were 
lying  on  their  beds  motionless  and  as  if 
mdf  dead.  Every  patient  has  his  or  her 
head  shaved."  Yet  the  doctor  asserted 
that  this  was  the  only  method  of  treating 
lunatics.  Subsequently  a  change  was 
made  in  the  mangement.  Dr.  Workman, 
who  still  lives  at  Toronto,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  introduced  reforms,  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  within  a  recent 
period  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  Hos- 
pital at  Montreal,  of  which  Dr.  Burgess 
IS  the  first  superintendent. 

The  Nestor  of  Canadian  alienists  can 
look  back  to  the  past  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  insane  in  the  colony  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  whatever 
defects  remain  unremedied,  the  contrast 
shows  a  vast  advance  in  their  comfort  and 
general  welfare.  In  addition  to  the  To- 
ronto asylum,  containing  more  than  ten 
times  the  number  of  patients  that  were 


there  in  1845,  Ontario  has  three  other 
asylums,  all  excellent — namely,  at  King- 
ston, London,  and  Hamilton.  We  have 
not  a  recent  return  of  the  number  of  in- 
mates, but  when  visited  by  the  writer  in 
1884  the  figures  were  respectively  449,  884 
and  547,  making  with  Toronto  the  total  of 
2^83  patients  in  the  asylums  of  this  pro- 
vince. Dr.  Workman  states  that  the  pro- 
portion of  ascertained  lunatics  to  the 
population  is  i  to  700,  but  that  probably 
it  IS  as  high  as  i  in  500.  In  the  province 
of  Quebec  there  is  the  notorious  Longue 
Pointe  asylum  at  Montreal,  recently  the 
scene  of  a  destructive  fire,  with  a  capacity 
for  1000  patients;  the  Beaufort  asylum 
at  Quebec,  established  in  1845,  and  the 
Protestant  asylum  already  mentioned,  de- 
signed for  200  patients.  There  is  accommo- 
dation in  the  Beaufort  asylum  for  between 
Qoo  and  1000  patients.  An  unhappy 
history  attaches  to  the  above-mentioned 
institution,  the  Longue  Pointe  Asylum, 
near  Montreal,  bearing  the  title  oi  Hospice 
ds8  Alieui's  dc  St.  Jean  dt^  Dieu,  A  re- 
ligious order,  the  Soeura  d^  Froiyldenee, 
established  it,  and  it  was  opened  in  1876. 
The  prorince  of  Quebec,  unwisely  for  the 
patients,  contracted  with  them  to  maintain 
the  insane  poor  resident  in  one  district  of 
this  province.  It  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  in  which  the  writer  found  this 
asylum  in  1884,  but  the  following  passages 
may  be  quoted  from  the  report  made  oy 
him,  full  justice  being  done  at  the  same 
time  to  the  comfortable  appearance  and 
cleanliness  of  some  of  the  galleries  and 
rooms  of  the  institution. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  patients  con- 
fined in  the  gallery  in  the  roof  and  base- 
ment. They  constitute  the  refractory 
class — acute  and  chronic  maniacs.  They, 
and  the  accommodation  which  has  hitherto 
been  provided  for  them,  must  be  seen  to 
be  fully  fealised.  To  any  one  accustomed 
to  a  well-ordered  institution  for  the  in- 
sane,   the  sx>ectacle  is  one  of  the  most 

painful    character There   was  in 

the  highest   storey,  that  in    the   roof,  a 

? gloomy  corridor,  in  which  at  least  40  re- 
ractory  men  were  crowded  together;  some 
were  walking  about,  but  most  were  sitting 
on  benches  against  the  wall,  or  in  restraint 
chairs  fixed  to  the  floor,  the  occupants 
being  secured  to  them  by  straps.  Of 
those  seated  on  the  benches,  or  facmg  the 
gallery,  a  considerable  number  were  re- 
strained by  handcuffs  attached  to  a  belt, 
some  of  the  cuffs  being  the  ordinary  ones 
used  for  prisoners,  the  others  being  leather. 
....  The  walls  and  floor  of  the  corridor 
in  the  roof  were  absolutely  bare.    But  if 
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the  condition  of  tbe  corridor  and  the 
])atients  presented  a  melancholy  sight, 
what  can  be  said  of  the  adjoining  cells  in 
which  they  slept  at  night  and  are  secluded 
by  day  P  These  are  sitnated  between  the 
corridor  and  a  narrow  passage  lighted  hj 
windows  in  the  roof.  Over  eacn  door  is 
an  o}>ening  the  same  width  as  the  top  of 
the  door,  and  3  to  4  inches  in  height, 
which  can  be  closed  or  not,  as  the  atten- 
dant wishes.  This  apertare  is,  when 
opened,  the  only  means  of  lighting  the 
cell.  The  door  is  secnred  by  a  bolt,  above 
and  below,  and  by  a  padlock  in  the  middle. 
In  the  door  itself  is  a  guwhH  or  wicket, 
secured  (when  closed)  by  a  button.  When 
open  a  patient  is  just  able  to  protrude 
the  head.  There  is  no  window  in  the 
room,  so  that  when  the  aperture  over  the 

door  is  closed  it  is  absolutely  dark 

When  the  bolts  of  the  door  of  the  first  cell 
were    drawn  back  and  the    padlock  re- 
moved, a  man  was  seen  crouching  on  a 
straw  mattress  rolled  up  in  tbe  comer  of 
the  room,  a  loose  cloth  at  his  feet,  and  he 
stark    naked,    rigorously    restrained    by 
handcuffs    and    belt  ....  The    reason 
assigned  for  his  seclusion  was  the  usual 
one — namely,  "  He  would  tear  his  clothes 
if  free.'    The  door  being  closed  upon  this 
unfortunate  man,  we  heard  sounds  pro- 
ceeding from  neighbouring  cells,  and  saw 
some  of  the  occupants.    One,  who  was 
deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  insane,  and  who 
was    designated   Vhomnie  inconnu,    was 
similarly  manacled.   In  his  cell  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  lie  or  sit  upon  but  the 
bare    floor The  lady  superior  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  frequently  necessary 
to  strap  the  patients  down  to  their  beds 
in  the  night The  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  buildinp^  on  the  female  side 
was  even  more  painful,  for  when,  after 
seeing  the  women,  who  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  gallery  on  benches  and  in 
fixed  chairs  (many  also  being  restrained 
by  various    mechanical    appliances),  we 
went  into  the  narrow  passage  between  the 
pens  and  the  outer  wall,  the  frantic  yells 
of  the  patients  and  the  banging  against 
the  doors  constituted  a  veritable  pande- 
monium.     The    effect    was    heigntened 
when  the  guicliets  in  the  doors  were  un- 
buttoned and  the  heads  of  the  inmates 
were  protruded  in  a  row,  like  so  many 
beasts,  as  far  as  they  could  reach.     Into 
this  human  menagerie  what  ray  of  hope 
con    ever   enter?  ....  The    bolts    and 
])adlock8  were  removed  in  a  few  instances, 
and  some  of  the  women  were  confined  by 
leathern  muffs,  solitary  confinement  not 
being  sufficient. ....  In  the  basement  were 
found  some  70  men,  and  as  many  women, 
in  dark,  low  rooms.     Their  condition  was 


very  similar  to  that  already  described  as 
existing  in  the  top  ward,  a  good  many 
were  restrained  one  way  or  anoUier,  for 
what  reason  it  was  difficult  to  understaiid. 
....  The  herding  together  of  these 
patients  is  pitiful  to  behold,  and  the  eon* 
dition  of  this  nether  region  most  in  the 
nidit  be  bad  in  the  extreme."  * 

The  Medico  -  Chirurgical  Society  of 
Montreal  soon  after  this  report  was  written 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  one  of  which 
expressed  the  belief  that  in  every  material 
respect  it  was  true  and  well  founded; 
another  being  that  all  establishmente  for 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  ehonld  be 
owned,  directed,  controlled,  and  snpeiriaed 
by  the  Grovernment  itself,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  intermediate  party. 

Legislation  followed,  and  it  waa  ooped 
that  the  condition  of  this  and  other  inati- 
tutions  for  the  insane  in  Canada  wo^ 
be  improved.  How  far  this  waa  the  caae 
we  do  not  know,  but  the  reaiatance  offered 
to  reform  was  persistent,  and  to  a  large 
extent  successful  In  1890  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  Longue  Pointe  Asylum,  a  lane 
l>ortion  of  the  building,  induding  the 
chamber  of  horrors  in  the  roof,  waa  de- 
stroyed, and  at  least  a  hundred  patients 
perished  in  the  flames. 

We  have  not  commented  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Quebec  asylum  (Beaufort). 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  state  in  18S4  was 
far  from  creditable  to  the  anthoritieav  and 
that  the  contrast  between  the  aayloms 
situated  in  the  province  of  Quebec  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Ontario 
has  hitherto  been  extraordinary. 

Those  asylums  in  Ontario  which  are  of 
a  public  character  are  by  "  An  Act  re- 
specting lunatic  asylums,  and  the  cnatoi^ 
of  insane  persons  (1871),  vested  in  the 
Grown,  and  the  Lieutenant- Oovemor  hat 
the  appointment  of  the  medical  auperin- 
tendaut.  Private  asylums  are  permitted, 
licences  being  granted  by  the  joaticea  of 
the  peace. 

The  asylums  in  Canada  are  inspected 
from  time  to  time  by  the  inapectora  of 
public  charities  and  prisona. 

In  regard  to  the  other  Britiah  pro- 
vinces, it  may  be  stated  that  there  are 
asylums  in  Prince  Bd ward's  Island 
(capacity  about  100),  Nova  Scotia  (about 
400),  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick  (370), 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland  (about  150). 
We  believe  that  an  asylum  haa  been 
opened  at  West  Selkirk,  Manitoba.  Pro- 
bably the  number  of  patients  in  asylnms 
in  u  pper  and  Lower  Canada  amoonta  to 
5000,  and  in  the  other  British  pxoyinoeB 
to  at  least  1500.  The  Editor. 

•  "*  The  Iiuane  in  tbe  United  8t«tef  and  Csnadft.** 
By  D.  Hock  Take,  3I.D.    London.     1885. 
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OSK     IW     Ka&ATZOW     TO 

L&  BZSOKDaK.— Dr.  Macken- 
sie  Baoon  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Menial  Science,  1865  (p.  74),  a  case  of 
eanoerous  tamonr  of  the  braiu  in  a  man 
with  congenital  imbecility,  attacks  of 
recurrent  mania  and  imperfect  hemiplegia. 
He  notes  the  rarity  of  snch  tamoars, 
and  quotes  French  statistics  showing  only 
22  oaees  of  cancer  of  the  brain  oat  of 
8289  deaths.  In  200  coses  of  insanity  Dr. 
H.  Sutherland  found  only  four  instances 
of  cerebral  tumour.  Dr.  Ogle  reported 
in  the  above  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
Mental  Science  ten  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  brain  at  St.  Greorge's  Hospital,  and 
states  that  there  was  not  during  life 
anything  of  the  nature  of  mental  imbe- 
cility or  any  symptom  of  the  various 
Ehaiies  or  forms  of  insanity.  In  one  case, 
owever,  there  was  an  epileptic  seizure, 
and  Dr.  Bacon,  in  his  article  refers  to  a 
case  of  ej^ilepsy  in  the  St.  Maria  Nuova 
Hospital  in  Florence,  associated  with  can- 
cer of  the  brain,  but  as  the  fits  had  ex- 
isted for  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
connection  between  the  two  could  not  be 
leffaxded  as  probable.  Dr.  Clovis  Grallo- 
pam  reported  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  brain 
in  an  imbecile  labouring  under  epileptic 
attack,  in  the  AwruUes  Medico-Psycholo- 
^iquee^  1877-8.  M.  Berthier,  in  the  same 
jonmaJ,  1869,  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
concomitance  of  cancer  with  insanity,  and 
concluded : "  Mental  derangement,ob8erved 
in  the  initial  period  of  brain-cancer,  par- 
takes somewhat  of  general,  and  somewhat 
of  febrile,  delirium,  passing  on  to  stupidity 
and  ultimately  to  dementia.  Neither 
hypochondriasis  nor  megalomania  arises. 
daocerous  insanity,  properly  so  called, 
althoogh  rare,  undoubtedly  occurs."* 
A  case  of  melancholia  with  cancerons 
tomoor  of  middle  lobe  of  brain,  &c.,  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Clouston  in  the  Jouriuil 
of  Mental  Science,  J sluusltj  1878.  The 
mental  symptoms  assumed  the  form  so 
often  associated  with  disease  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  There  were  small  masses 
of  cancer  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  sto- 
mach. The  case,  therefore,  is  not  of  the 
same  interest,  from  the  present  point  of 
view,  as  those  of  Dr.  Bacon  and  Dr.  Ogle, 
in  which  the  brain  was  the  seat  of  primary 
malignant  disease. 

Dr.  Herbert  Snow  informs  us  that  in- 
dependently of  actual  brain-deposit,  in- 
sanity is  not  uncommon  among  cancer- 
patients,  and  that  the  incurable  wards  of 
the  Cancer  Hospital  are  seldom  without 
two  or  three  such  cases.  Women  with 
uterine  carcinoma  most  frequently  develop 
maniacal  symptoms.  Men  with  growths 
*  JounuU  i^  Mental  ScUiu'r^  Janaary  1871. 


about  the  neck  become  subject  to  de- 
mentia. At  Hanwell,  during  the  period 
1869-89,  8  men  were  admitted  with  in- 
sanity secondary  to  malignant  disease ; 
while  20  others  died  from  the  latter,  deve- 
loped after  admission.        The  EDixoa. 

CAWCBASKirS  {icayxaa-fios,  from 
KayxaC<a,  I  laugh  loudly).  A  term  for  the 
immoderate  laughter  observed  during  a 
hysterical  fit. 

CAWZWA  AVVaTZVTZA  {caninus, 
belonging  to  a  dog;  api>etentia.,  desire). 
Canine  appetite.    A  synonym  of  Bulimia. 

CAHVABZ8  ZVBZCA.  {See  Seda- 
tives.) 

CAWTBABZBB8. —  In  large  doses, 
cantharides  causes  a  state  analogous  to 
certain  forms  of  hydrophobia  c^led  by 
the  French  kydroplujbie  C(int1iaridique, 
Along  with  the  physical  symptoms,  the 
intelligence  is  bordered,  the  patients 
present  a  horrified  aspect,  alternately  ex- 
cited and  depressed ;  they  are  in  a  state 
of  furious  delirium,  vociferating  incohe- 
rently, suffering  from  clonic  convulsions, 
while  the  spinal  cord  is  in  so  irritable  a 
state  that  tne  slightest  touch  produces  a 
tetanic  condition.  The  aphrodisiac  effects 
of  cantharides  are  generally  admitted, 
although  recently  <^led  in  question. 
Medical  literature  contains  numerous 
cases  in  which  a  sort  of  mania  or  erotic 
furor  was  observed  (Tardieu  and  De- 
chambre).  Death  may  terminate  this 
condition  in  a  few  days.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  on  cantharides  by 
Gubler,  in  the  Diction,  Encyclop.  dee 
Sciences  Medicates,  M.  Legrain. 

CAVACZTT,  1KBWTA&  (capacitoa, 
from  capax,  roomv ;  mens,  the  mind).  The 
extent  or  comprehensiveness  of  the  mind ; 
the  power  of  receiving  ideas  or  know- 
ledge ;  passive  mental  capability ;  the 
receptive  faculty.  Also  active  mental 
power  or  ability  in  a  moral  or  a  legal 
sense. 

CAVOTS  (for  etymology  see  CasTiNs). 
A  name  given  in  France  to  Cretins,  under 
the  false  impression  that  they  were  allied 
to  Cagots  in  their  physical  development. 
(See  Caoots,  of  whicn  Uapots  is  probably  a 
corruption.) 

CASBZAC    BZSBASa   TM  TBS  ZV- 

8AWB. — The  circulation  is  readily  influ- 
enced by  morbid  conditions  of  the  mind, 
and  it  nas  been  noted  that  pathological 
conditions  of  the  circulatory  apparatus 
exercise  potent  influence  upon  the  mental 
processes.  The  blush  due  to  passion,  the 
iividity  produced  by  intense  fear,  and  a 
condition  of  general  irritability  common 
to  subjects  of  heart  disease,  are  all  exam- 
ples of  this  mutual  connection  between 
the  mind  and  the    circulation.      In  the 
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anguish,  distress,  and  fear  of  impending 
death,  sometimes  observed  in  patients  suf- 
fering from  organic  heart  disease,  we  have 
presented  before  us  an  extensive  field 
tor  the  study  of  the  relations  between 
mind  and  body ;  in  these  cases,  what  were 
at  first  merely  hypochondriacal  ideas, 
may  ultimately  develop  into  delusions; 
and  a  condition  of  general  irritability  may 
change  to  an  outburst  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment or  develop  into  acute  depression. 

Frequencj  of  IMfferent  Forms  of 
Beart  IMseaso  in  tbe  Insane. — The 
relative  frequency  of  heart  disease  among 
the  insane  varies  considerably,  being  regu- 
lated by  several  factors;  among  others, 
geographical  and  geological  influences 
probably  occupy  a  prominent  place.  It 
IS  recognised  tnat  certain  districts  are 
more  liable  to  heart  disease  than  others, 
and  in  the  asylums  connected  with  these 
districts  the  disease  is  more  prevalent 
than  in  other  asylums.  We  find  that 
of  3498  deaths  in  English  asylums,  in  234 
individuals — 6.69  per  cent. — the  cause  of 
death  was  ascribed  to  heart  disease.  But  if 
we  take  statistics  from  the  asylums 
separately,  the  proportion  of  "  heart 
deaths"  is  found  to  vary  from  6  to  13  and 
even  14  per  cent.  Thus,  in  one  asylum,* 
heart  disease  was  the  primary  cause  of 
death  in  32  cases  of  2 1 8  consecutive  deaths 
— 14.68  per  cent.  In  the  same  asylum  672 
patients  were  examined  on  admission,  and 
in  86  evidences  of  organic  cardiac  disease 
were  discovered — 12.80  per  cent.  It  occurs 
mostfirequently  amongcnronic  forms  of  in- 
sanity, and  is  a  more  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  mania  than  of  melancholia.  In 
39  general  paralytics  7  had  heart  disease. 
Among  epileptics  heart  disease  appears 
to  be  rare,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  a^e  of  epileptics  is  not  that 
which  usually  induces  cardiac  changes. 

The  aortic  valve  is  afiected  less  fre- 
quently than  the  mitral,  for  in  222  deaths 
the  former  was  diseased  in  31,  and  the 
latter  in  46  cases.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
heart — generally  left  sided — is  frequently 
found  in  cases  of  insanity,  more  especially 
in  mania,  melancholia  and  general  para- 
lysis ;  and  it  is  found  to  occur  in  about 
one-fourth  of  all  cases  examined.  Atro- 
phy is  rare,  occurring  in  only  4  per  cent, 
of  the  cases ;  it  is  generally  found  asso- 
ciated with  wasting  diseases.  The  cardiac 
muscle  is  frequently  found  diseased  in  the 
insane ;  it  is  soft  and  friable,  and  micro- 
scopically evidences  of  degeneration  are 
found.  True  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  fibre  is  rare,  but  a  condition 
of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  intermuscular 
tissue  was  found  in  10  per  cent.,  and  is 
^  Cumberland  and  WcHtinorvlaiul  Luiuttlc  Asylum. 


closely  associated  with  f)rolooiged  woatniff 
diseases,  such  as  phthisiB.  Perioai^i 
changes  are  relatively  frequent,  eTidenoM 
of  old  inflammatory  patches  or  even  adhe- 
sions being  found  in  about  50  percent 
of  all  the  cases.  Atheroma  of  uie  arte- 
ries is  found  with  greater  freqnenoT 
among  the  insane  than  the  sane ;  an^ 
with  regard  to  the  cerebral  arteries,  this 
change  occurs  much  earlier,  age  appear- 
ing to  exercise  less  influence  in  the  inaane. 

iCental  Sjmptome  due  to  tlie  Vtel- 
oas  Form*  of  Beart  Dlseaoo^ — For  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  cerebral  funotioni 
it  is  essential  that  the  brain  receive  an 
adequate  supply  of  blood ;  that  tins 
blood  contain  a  sufficiency  of  nonriah- 
ment;  that  there  be  no  obstrnction  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  within  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  that  the  blood-carrien, 
the  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins,  be  ia 
a  healthy  condition.  Now  in  all  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  heart  disease,  one  or  other 
of  these  factors  is  at  fault:  according^ 
the  mental  processes  become  deraiiffe^ 
and  in  some  way  or  other  changed  nom 
the  normal.  This  condition  may  be  dne 
to  impaired  nourishment,  the  aocen  of 
poison  to  the  cerebral  cells,  or  to  the  total 
destruction  of  brain  tissue  from  arrest  of 
blood  supply  ;  when  the  latter  oocnrs  in 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  higher  mental 
processes,  it  is  rapidly  followed  by  dete- 
rioration of  the  mind,  and  ends  finally  in 
dementia. 

According  to  Mickle,*  the  followiag 
mental  symptoms  are  generally  aasociiiM 
with  the  various  forms  of  cardiac  and 
arterial  disease. 

(a)  Mitral  Eegurgitaiion. — This  dinrsw 
is  frequently  associated  with  some  degree 
of  depression,  together  with  delusions  of 
suspicion  and  persecution;  sometimes 
with  gnawing  sensations  in  the  head.  The 
patient  is  often  of  a  morose  or  sullen  tem- 
perament. 

(b)  Mitral  Stenosis. — In  this  conditioB 
we  frequently  find  the  patients  are  exeit* 
able,  impulsive  and  discontented,  having 
delusions  of  ill-usage,  or  that  their  foodu 
poisoned.  They  are  qnemlons  and  most 
difficult  to  manage. 

(c)  Aortic  Begurgitation. — The  heart  11 
generally  enlarged,  weighing  from  20  to 
25  ounces.  This  form  of  heart  disease  ia* 
duces  sleeplessness  and  restlessness  ;  the 

Eaticnt  becomes  loquacious,  excitable,  and 
as  delusions  of  exaltation,  although  ia 
the  early  stages  depression  is  common. 
Delusions  of  internal  sensations,  soeh  as 
magnetic  influences,  and  sometimes  hal- 
lucinations of  some  of  the  senses,  exist. 
{d)  Aortic  Stenosis, — This  disease  i* 
^  **  The  Goulitooian  Lectanw,'*  1888. 
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often  aaaociated  with  general  paralysis, 
and  in  these  oases  mental  failure  ocoars 
earlj;  the  patient  is  impulsive,  violent, 
and  has  delusions  of  perseoution,  or  that 
his  food  ia  poisoned. 

(e)  Atheroma  of  Aortic  Valve. — ^This  is 
common  in  sjpmlitic  types  of  general 
paralysis,  and  is  due  to  the  abnormal 
actmtj  of  the  heart  putting  a  great  strain 
on  the  vessel.  This  activity  occurs  du- 
rinff^e  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
iwtlMsness  and  excitement  are  almost 
oontinnoas.  Afterwards,  there  is  a  rapid 
mental  fulnre,  with  depression  and  delu- 
sions of  suspicion.  In  both  aortic  steno- 
sis and  aortic  atheroma,  an  explanation 
of  the  mental  symptoms  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fiust  that  the  brain  obtains  an  imper- 
ieot  supply  of  arterial  blood. 

(/)  Mured  and  Aortic  Disease. — Patients 
mmnng  from  disease  of  both  sets  of 
valreSv  present  more  of  the  mental  symp- 
toms of^aortic  than  of  mitral  disease,  and 
this  condition  is  freouently  associated  with 
gross  brain  lesion.  They  are  dirty  in  their 
EslntSt  gloomy  and  demented,  and  the  de- 
lusions they  express  have  frequently  refer- 
enoe  to  the  diseased  organ,  such  as  that  it 
is  being  eaten  away  by  worms,  &c. 

(g)  JSypertrophy  and  Dilatatioti  of  the 
HeaH. — ^These  cases  are  generally  morose, 
depressed,  and  have  delusions  of  persecu- 
tion, or  electricity  acting  upon  them.  The 
mental  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  more 
diaracteristic  of  mitral   than    of  aortic 


(f^)  Degeneration  of  Cardiac  Muscle 
gives  rise  to  irritability  and  restlessness, 
associated  with  various  delusions,  such 
as  being  injured,  or  undergoii\g  persecu- 
tion. It  is  common  in  the  later  stages 
of  wasting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  and 
no  doubt  adds  to  the  mental  signs  cha- 
racteristic of  this  disease. 

(t)  Atheroma  of  Aorta. — These  cases, 
from  be^ig  depressed  and  emotional, 
rapidly  end  in  dementia  from  gross  brain 
leaion,  due  to  co-existing  atheroma  of 
enebral  arteries. 

Disease  of  other  arteries,  such  as  aneu- 
rism, frequently  gives  rise  to  delusions  of 
makes,  Ac,  tormenting  the  patient 
Boring  sensations  are  Mt,  and  he  is 
geDerajHj  suspicious  and  depressed. 

BUavte  COimages  In  tbe  Cerebral 
Aitsrlesa  —  By  aid  of  the  microscope 
Bomerons  changes  are  found  in  theartenes 
of  the  brain,  more  especially  in  those  forms 
of  insanity  generally  associated  with  gross 
biain  lesions.  When  there  has  been  long 
eontinned  excitement,  the  muscular  coat 
is  generally  thickened,  and  in  some  cases 
of  epilepsy  minute  hsemorrhages  have  been 
observed.    In  general  x>aralysis,  the  small 


arteries  are  hypertrophied,  sometimes 
tortuous,  and  in  places  present  minute 
ampuUations.  The  adventitional  sheath 
forms  a  loose  covering  to  the  vessel  and 
its  branches,  with  wide  spaces  at  the 
points  of  bifurcation ;  and  here  and  there 
alonff  the  course  of  the  artery  bulging 
out,  leaving  a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween the  vessel  and  its  sheath.  Within 
this  space,  and  more  especially  at  the 
points  of  bifurcation  of  the  artery,  are 
to  be  found  patholo^cal  deposits,  con- 
sisting of  fatty  and  pigmentary  granules. 
The  cerebral  arteries  in  the  other  forms 
of  mental  disease  do  not  present  any- 
thing characteristic,  although  undoubt- 
edly pathological  conditions  are  much  more 
frequent  in  the  insane  than  in  the  sane, 
and  influence  to  a  certain  extent  the 
course  of  the  mental  disease. 

Tlie  Oeneral  CircQlatloB  of  tbe  In- 
sane.— In  every  large  asylum  cases  are 
to  be  found,  where  the  circulation  is  im- 
paired, without  evidences  of  organic  car- 
diac disease.  In  these  cases  the  pulse 
is  slow,  feeble  and  compressible ;  and  the 
extremities  and  ears  cold  or  even  livid 
and  swollen.  This  condition  is  not  un- 
frequently  associated  with  harshness  of 
the  hair  and  a  dry  skin :  and  seems  to 
be  due  to  starvation  of  the  tissues  from 
feebleness  of  the  circulation.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  two  types  of  insanity  (a)  in 
recent  cases  of  acute  melancholia  rarely, 
and  (h)  more  frequently  in  chronic  de- 
ments. In  this  latter  class,  the  slow 
process  of  evolving  nerve  impulses  from 
a  dormant  and  sluggish  brain  seems  to 
produce  vascular  inhibition;  and  conse- 
quently an  interference  with  the  proper 
circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  peripheral 
organs.  In  the  course  of  time,  unless 
treatment  is  persevered  in,  stasis  of  the 
blood  takes  place,  and  oedema  and  other 
troubles — the  consequences  of  feeble  car- 
diac and  vascular  action — result. 

F.  Duncan  Grebnless. 


CA&PKO&OOT  or  CABPO&OOZA 

(icdfx^r,  chaff ;  \4yo,  1  collect).  The  move- 
ments of  delirious  patients  in  searching 
for  or  graspinff  at  imaginary  objects,  or 
picking  the  Dedclothes.  (Fr.  carpkologie ; 
Ger.  Flockenlesen.) 

CAMUB  CATAASFSZA  (Kapos,  hea^ 
sleep ;  KaraKafiffaya,  I  seize,  or  attack).  A 
synonym  of  catalepsy.  Cams  is  a  term 
used  for  profound  sleep,  loss  of  sense  and 
voluntary  motion,  coma,  and  by  some 
authors  for  the  profoundest  degree  of  in- 
sensibility, the  others  being  sopor,  coma, 
and  lethargy. 

CASUS  BC8TA8Z8  {Kapos ;  c^icmjfu,  I 
suspend).  A  synonym  of  Ecstasy  (q^v.). 
(For  the  correct  use  of  Carus,  t^ide  supra.) 
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CARV8  &aTBASOV8  (icapor ;  letJiar- 
gusy  drowsiness) .    A  synonym  of  Lethargy 

ClkMUB  &aTBASOV8aA.TAyBOSA 

(kooos;  letharaua;  KaTaxf>€p<a,  I  demolish 
or  lay  low).  A  synonym  of  Stupor ;  also 
Somnolency. 

CASa-TAXZVO    OF    ZVSAn    VA- 

TIBVT8*  —  Correct  diagnosis  depends 
very  much  on  careful  case-taking.  Im- 
perfect case-taking  leads  to  haphazard 
diagnosis.  Complete  and  accurate  notes 
on  cases  are  not  only  of  immediate  valae 
to  the  physician  who  has  the  care  of  the 
cases,  but  are  of  importance  for  future 
reference  for  the  classification,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  disease.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  insanity,  owing  to  the  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  various 
forms  that  it  exhibits,  the  want  of  a  good 
system  of  classification,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  treatment.  I  f  medical  men  were 
to  conduct  their  examinations  of  insane 
persons  on  a  systematic  plan,  and  were  to 
take  more  pains  in  recording  the  history 
of  the  patient  and  the  symptoms  observed 
in  a  scientific  manner,  making  notes  even 
of  facts  that  seem,  at  the  ume,  unim- 
portant, an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
information  would  be  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  science  of  psy- 
chology. 

Not  only  is  case-taking  important  to 
those  who  nave  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  insane,  but  it  is  also  important  to  the 
medical  men  who  examine  the  patients 
previous  to  their  bein^  placed  under  special 
care.  The  responsibility  of  certifying  as 
to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  an  individual  is 
80  great  that  the  medical  examiner  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  forming  an  opinion,  and 
being  able  at  any  subsequent  time  to  state 
clearly  his  reasons  for  naving  formed  this 
opinion. 

In  medico-legal  inquiries  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  notes  offered  as 
evidence,  or  admissible  for  the  medical 
witness  to  refresh  his  memory,  must  have 
been  taken  at  the  time  the  observations 
were  made,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Prerioas  to  Admission. 

Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  Medical 
Men  in  kxamining  Patients  supposed 
TO  BE  OF  Unsound  Mind. 

Name  of  patient  in  full. 

Age        .     Sex        .     Occupation 

Date  of  examination. 

Place  where  examined  (full  address). 

Name  and  address  of  person  or  persons 

who  authorise  the  examination  or  supply 

facts. 
If  the  patient  is  known  to  examiner,  and 

for  how  long. 


Surroundings, — State  and  condition  of 
residence  and  room  which  the  patieat 
occupies. 

Behaviour  of  friend  ■,  relatiTeiy  and 
other  persons  with  whom  the  patient 
has  lived  or  associated. 

If  described  as  of  violent  behaviour 
or  destructive  habits,  notice  whether 
it  seems  that  the  violence  or  destmetion 
has  been  done  accidentally,  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  or  wantonly. 

If  possible,  state  whether  the  patiant 
has  peen  supplied  with  proper  food, 
clothing,  and  acoommodatum. 
Family  History. — ^Age  and  relationahip  of 

Earents    and   grand-parenta,  atato  of 
ealth,  if  alive,  and  cause  of  dei^  if 
dead. 

Hereditaxy  diseases  in  famiij,  aneli 
as  cancer,  phthisis,  sont^  rheamatum, 
&c.  Whether  any  of  the  £anuly  have 
suffered  from  paralysis,  epilepay,  hys- 
teria, insanity,  &c.  Are  any  of  them 
given  to  excessive  drinldnff,  opium- 
eating,  <&c.  Some  of  the  rdatiTes  or 
others  present  during  the  examination 
may  show  signs  of  neuroses,  such  at  ex- 
citability, taciturnity,  moroienesa,  or 
peculiarity  of  manner,  &c. ;  if  ao^  atate 
them.  Inquire  if  any  of  the  rdations 
are  or  have  been  imotic,  deaf  mutes, 
blind,  or  deformed,  if  so,  give  aetoal 
relationship ;  also  as  to  maternal  impre^ 
sion,  fright,  trouble,  Ac,  during  preg- 
nancy of  mother. 
Individual  History, — State  of  general 
health  past  and  present.  Any  long  fll- 
nesses,  and  nature  of  them,  with  datei. 
Serious  operation  or  injuries,  e«peciaUy 
of  head.  If  subject  to  headache,  and  iti 
nature---dy8pep8ia,  liver  oomplaints,  Ae. 
If  addicted  to  the  use  of  stiranlaoti, 
and  the  kind,  quantity,  and  frequenej 
of  them.  Whether  occasionally  or  oftea 
drunk,  or  if  in  the  habit  of  taking  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  frequently  on  ta 
empty  stomach.  Whether  accustomed 
to  moderate  or  excessive  smoking.  If 
of  a  so-called  **gay"  disposition,  or 
addicted  to  self-abuse.  Whether  he 
goes  to  bed  or  gets  up  early  or  late,  and 
sleeps  heavily  or  is  sleepless.  Inqnin 
as  to  any  business  or  domestic  anxistMi 
or  worries.  Has  he  lost  any  relatirM 
or  friends  which  have  affected  him? 
If  he  has  been  subjected  to  any  pettj 
persecution  or  annoyance,  such  as  un- 
kindness  and  ingratitude  from  those 
who  owed  him  favoura;  miaoondnct 
of  relatives  or  children;  social  os- 
tracism ;  religious  intoleranoe,  Ac 
Disappointment  in  love,  in  aeeking 
an  appointment  or  obtaining  any  posi- 
tion, or   the  receipt  of  a  legacy,  Ac 
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Jealoasy,   and  reasons  for,  if  real  or 
fkncifoL 

In  women,  inqoirj  has  to  be  made  as 
to  the  catamenia,  leacorrhoea,  &c, ; 
nomber  of  children  and  natare  of  con- 
finements, miscarriages,  &c.  If  a  widow 
or  re-married,  some  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  history  as  to  the  character  of 
former  wife  or  husband,  and  the  kind  of 
life  they  led.  Inquiries  ought  to  be 
made  as  to  any  suspicion  of  immoral  life. 

If  a  criminal,  state  nature  of  crime, 
association,  way  he  has  been  brought 
iip»  Sec. 
State  of  Patient. — From  others : — If  ex- 
cited, inquire  how  long  the  excitement 
has  lasted,  and  whether  there  may  be 
any  reasonable  cause  for  it.  If  de- 
pressed, has  the  depression  supervened 
on  excitement  or  after  some  trouble? 
May  be  morose,  demented,  unnaturally 
snspicions,  eccentric  in  manner,  dress, 
or  conversation.  Is  this  eccentricity 
peculiar  to  the  individual,  or  has  it 
appeared  since  he  has  seemed  insane  P 
llotioe  whether  his  usual  manner  and 
behaviour  to  others  has  changed  lately, 
how  long  has  this  been  observed,  and 
in  what  way  P  Does  he  have  lucid 
intervals,  how  long  do  they  last,  and  is 
the  patient  perfectly  or  partially  sane 
at  these  times  P 

If  dangrerous  to  others,  and  in  what 
way,  does  he  threaten  violence  or  is  he 
actoally  violent  P  If  he  has  attempted 
suicide  or  spoken  of  it,  by  what  means 
has  he  tried  to  kill  himself,  or  it  is 
thought  ho  might  do  so ;  and  does  he 
give  any  reason  for  his  impulse  P 

Are  there  any  hallucinations  or  dc- 
hiaiona  of  seeing  or  hearing  P  What 
form  are  they  P 
Memtal  State. — Is  he  conscious  of  his 
position  P  Does  he  recognise  his  state 
of  mentfld  weakness  P    Can  he  identify 

KrsonSy  places,  or  things  correctly  P    Is 
coherent  in  conversation,  and  can  he 
smitain  a  lengthy  intercourse  P 

Is  the  memory  for  recent  or  past 
events  good  or  bad  P  Does  the  patient 
■how  any  emotional  excitement,  such  as 
unreasonable  fear,  prief,  or  joy  P  Are 
there  any  changes  m  the  natural  affec- 
tions, as  an  aversion  to  those  he  loved 
or  had  an  affection  or  regard  forP 
Note  his  conversation  about  his  rehi- 
tives  and  friends,  especially  their  true 
connection  with  himself. 
Are  there  any  unnatural  desires,  <&c.P 
Has  he  a  correct  idea  of  his  moral 
obligation,  the  duty  he  owes  to  those 
dependent  on  him,  the  value  of  property, 
his  own  possessions,  hopes  of  success, 
promotion,  &c,  P 


Are  his  religious  notions  perverted, 
extravagant,  or  ridiculous;  has  he  been 
natually  of  a  religious  turn  or  has  it 
developed  lately?  Has  he  been  in- 
fluenced by  any  deep  or  exciting  re- 
ligious impressions  P 

Are  the  habits  filthy,  indecent,  dis- 
orderly, &c.;  and  do  the^  seem  at 
variance  with  his  usual  habits  P 

Have  the  reasoning  powers  changed  P 
Can  he  conduct  an  argument,  or  is  tnere 
confusion  of  ideas?  Has  he  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  his  own  self-import- 
ance? 

If  there  are  delusions,  these  must  be. 
elicited  cautiously  by  taking  the  patient 
unawares  and  gradually  leading  up  to 
them. 

The  writing  power  may  be  tested,  as 
a  lunatic  may  be  able  to  conceal  his 
delusions  in  conversation  but  elicit  them 
in  writing,  or  ma^  be  unable  to  write 
correctly  or  intelhgently. 

Does  the  patient  exhibit  an^  delusion 
as  to  his  health,  his  food,  his  studies, 
Slo.  P  Try  to  find  out  his  peculiar 
"  hobby,"  scientific,  political,  £c.,  and 
see  if  he  is  coherent  on  it. 

Ob  AdmlasioB- 

FoEM  FOR  Inquiries  probc  Friends, 
Relatives,  and  others  who  brino 
Patients,  eor  Transference  to  Case- 
Book. 

Name  of  patient. 
Date  of  admission. 

Names  and  addresses    of   persons    who 
brought  patient 

Hiaiory. 
Hereditary : — 
Mother. 
Father. 

Mother's  father. 
Mother  s  mother. 
Father's  father. 
Father's  mother. 
Other  relatives. 
Relationship  of  parents,  and  grandparents, 

to  one  another. 
Hereditary  diseases  in  family — 

Consumption  .  Gk>ut  .  Rheu- 
matism 

Syphilis  -  Epilepsy  .  Para- 
lysis 

Insanity        .    Drunkenness 
Nature  of  present  and  previous  avocation. 
Successful  or  unsuccessful? 
Number  of  hours  engaged. 
Residence  healthy   or   unhealthy. — ^ELas 
patient  resided  abroad,  and  where  and 
for  how  long  P 
Marriage — if  happy. 

If  widowed,  affected  or  not  by  loMi 
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If  re-married,  and  frequency  of  mar^ 
riases. 

Single — whether  engaged,  and  length 
of  time  if  it  is  a  snitable  engagement. 
Disappointment  in  love,  causes. 
Number  of  children  and  state  of  their 
health ;    if  any    have    died,  cause  of 
death. 

Number    of    miscarriages,    difficult 
labours,  puerperal  fevers,  £c. 
Illnesses,  uature  and  duration  of. 
Injuries,  kind  and  effect ;  operations. 
Prevums  Attacks  (if  any) — 

Nature.       Causes.       Duration. 
When,  where,  and  for  what  period  under 

treatment. 
Fresent  Attack — 

Premonitory  symptoms,  and    dura- 
tion of. 
Actual  symptoms  of  insanity. 

Nature  and  duration  of. 
Lucid  intervals. 
Whether  homicidal,  and  how  P 
Whether     suicidal,    and     by     what 
means? 

Whether  dangerous  to  himself  or  to 
others,  and  in  what  way  P 
If  epileptic — frequency  of  fits. 
Whether  they  have  increased  or 
decreased. 
Delusions. 
Illusions. 
Causes. — Predisposing — 
Physical  strain. 
Mental  strain. 
Ill  health. 
Exciting — 

Physical — Injuries — Poisons — Want. 
Moral  and  Mental. 
Trouble — worries. 
Loss  of  friends,  &c. 
Shock — fright. 
Fits. 
Other  facts. 

State  ofi  Admission, 
(Memoranda  to  be  placed  at  beginning 
of  Case-book.) 
Bodily — Height     Weight :    On    admis- 
sion ;  on  discharge. 

Appearance — photograi)h. 
Temperament  or  diauiesis : — Groutj  or 
■  arthritic — strumous — nervous — bihous 
— ^lymphatic — hybrids  of  above — mus- 
-  cniarity — fatness. 

Physical  Features. — Colour  and  condition 
of  hair  (baldness) — greyness — rash  along 
.  ed^8  (coronal  syphilitic  rash) — muscu- 
lanty-^fatness — ^injuries  or  diseases  of 
skin  (cicatrices,  &c) — injuries  or  diseases 
of  bones  (nodes,  &c)  —  thermometrical 
temperature,  right  side ;  left  side. 

Head,  form  of  :  measure  of  transverse 
and  longitudinal  diameters — mesoce- 
phaHc,  the  transverse  diameter  is  to  the 


longitudinal  as  70-80  is  to  loa  Bolif 
chocephalic,  the  transveTse  diameter 
fJEdls  short  of  this.  Brachycephalic^  the 
transverse  diameter  exceeds  tiiit. 
Plagiooephalic,  oblique  aayxoinetiy. 
Facial  angle. 

CUtsses. — Platycephalic  skull  haa^  a  small 
vertical  and  lai^e  transverse  djameter; 
oxycephalic,  has  a  large  vertieal  sad 
small  transverse  diameter;  scafho- 
cephalic,  has  the  parietal  bonea  induMd 
towards  one  another  life  a  roof ;  dino- 
cephalic,  has  a  saddle-like  depressioD  in 
the  temporal  regions;  sphenooephslic, 
has  a  wedffe-like  prommenoe  in  tiis 
regions  of  the  great  fontanelle. 
State  of  the  sutures. 

Facial  Expression. — Begnlar  or  iir^olir 
features — smoothness.  LipSy  thin  or 
thick^olour  of — ^fuU  under  Up  (sensor 
ality — scars  on  angle  of  month — ^haxe-lb 
— indented.  Palate,  arched— cleft^  V- 
shaped,  &c.  Teeth,  regular — ^irregular 
— notched — decayed,  &o. 
Gums,  pale — spongy — red  line  along,  Ac. 

Neck  and  Throat — ^Thick — thin— long- 
short. 

State  of  glands. 

Ha7ids.  —  Long  and  thin  —  short  sad 
stubby,  "clubbed"  —  moist  or  diy; 
colour,  <&c 

State  of  nails — enlargement  of  epi- 
physes— movements  of  hands — wasting 
of  ball  of  thumb— warts  on  forefinger 
(in  female  frequently  a  sign  of  mastnr* 
bation). 

Feet. — Nodosities —  cadema —  defonnitiei 
— flat — splay,  Ac. 

Gait. — Shuffling  or  trailing — dragging— 
exaggerated  trotting — waddling^-like  t 
drunken  person  —  sprawling  —  spas- 
modic or  spastic. 

Sexual  Organs. — ^Abnormalities  of  penii 
and  testicles — hair  on  pubes.  Signs  of 
masturbation  —  signs  of  syphifii 
(chancre,  bubo,  &c). 

In  women. — Catamenia — leucorrhoea 
— amenorrhoea — warts  on  labisa — labis 
deformed — state    of    breasts — signs  of 
pregnancy,  recent  and  remote. 

Vegetative    Functiofis.  — •  Circulation,  ^-^ 
Pulse,  frequency  and  character.   Fast — 

slow — slack — tight —  hard  — delayed ' 

bounding — wiry— dicrotic — irregular  — — 
intermittent — unequal  —  sphygmojp^^ 
phio  tracing.  Flushing  of  face — ^inj^^^ 
tion  of  conjunctiva.  Varicosity  of  veiim  ^ 
Cardiac  murmurs — mitral  systolic- — 

mitral  presystolic— tricuspid  systolic : 

aortic  systolic  —  aortic  diastoho  —  pi*- 
monic  systolic.    Size  of  heart  (by  pe  ^ 
cussion).    Position  of  apex  beaU 

Bespiration. — State    of   lunss — di^-; 
ness  and  sinking  under  clavi(£« — fi 
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qnenoy  —  capacity  (by  counting  or 
spirometer)— expansion  deep  or  shallow 
-^-effect  of  effort  —  Cheyne-Stokes  — 
nghing  —  stridor  —  dyspnoea  —  coa^h 
(nature  of) — hiccough — s  puta  —  voice 
firm  or  feeble — ^aphonia. 

AlvmetUary  Canal.  —  Dysphagia  — 
Tomiting — appetite — anorexia — pyrosis. 
Tongue — mode  of  protrusion — tremu- 
kras  —  dry  —  ulcerated  —  indented  — 
swollen — fissured  (syphilis) — scars  of 
bites  (epilepsy) — coated — furred — raw 
—  oondiuon  of  bowels  —  regular  or 
irregular —  constipated — relaxed  —  fia- 
tnlence.  Stools  —  fktty  —  dark  and 
offsnaiTe — slimy  —  pale  or  yellow  — 
bloody  —  accumulation  in  colon.  — 
Stomach— enlarged — tender — ^tumours. 
Olaimdular  SyBtem,  —  Liver  —  size  and 
position — smooth  or  irregular. 

Spleen— enlarged,  Ac 

TnTToid  and  other  glands. 

Kidneys — Size  and  position. 

Power  of  mictnratmg  or  retaining 


Urine. — Bulk — eolonr — sediments — 
(estinution  of)— ^pedfie  grafiiy — 
albumen  —  casts  —  sugar  —  naeoioglo- 
boUn. 


ties — test  sunse  of  -  -  huntiuiim* 
tions— illusions — delusiouN. 
(d)  Smell. — Peculiarities  of  none  and 
nostrils. 

Aquiline— Grecian  or  straight 
— wide  nostrilled  or  cogitative. 

Hawk-shaped    or    Jewish  ^^ 
snub. 
Cicatrices. 

Sense  of  smell— hallucinations 
and  illnsions. 
Nervous  SeiMibility — 

Hypera)sthesia — aniosthosia  -  efiVjct  of 
neat  or  cold. 


Reflex  phenomena. 
yesicle. — ^Int 
tent  incontinence  of  urine. 


( 


flex  phenomena. 

a)   Pesicle. — ^Intermittent 


or  |>ersis* 


(b)  SujMirfu'ifiL  —  Plantsr— gluissJ — 
cremasteric  —  abdominal  --  api^ 
gastric — palmar — contrs«tioa  of 
iris  —  sneezing  —  oujunHivsi 
reflex, 
(r)  iM^.p. — Patellsrtendon  reflex  — 
ankle  clonus — wrist  clonus. 

Signs  of  paralysis — rigidity. 

Signs  of  epilepsy — aora — fre'|u«ii«y. 

Signs  of  hysteria. 

HwMJache. — 1.  Ans(;mjc.    2.  J>ysp^ptAf;, 

Toxic.      0.  Kheomstic.      7.  Hjt^ 
VnkaL    &  SypfaiJitMu   9.  ^Hpum 


yertijgpci. — JCeni^'k  disesse. 


(a)  Si^  —  EybUdf  :  —  YisSj  — 
qnavenatg — ^^"'^ 
Bjm:  —  rKmekm,  c&iBanfr  — 


taosi — yam^»A'jti — i^M^tfty  —  sittettUub 
ttepretsDcja.  'J  ^yir^    ttwifaabWfV— ^s»> 


n'ji 


Baiiinb.  ur  J£fieiih.^lMa  of  1111^5  *^ 
uuffCLMnifSr  u  juart..  4e.< — »iii:ivii»  iUesK. 

m 
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reflex  asBociation  —  general  innate 
mental  faculties — seneral  cognate  or 
acquired  faculties— nandwriting  on  ad- 
mission— ^handwriting  on* discbarge. 

Progress  of  case — treatment  and  re- 
sults. A.  H.  Newth. 

[7^^r»YWff.— Journal  ol  Mental  Science,  vol.  xvl. 
1>.  230.] 

CATABTTBZSItOMAWZA  (Kara- 
^vBia-fios,  submersion  ;  fuipia,  madness).  A 
form    of    suicidal  mania  in    which    the 

Satient  is  bent   on    self-destruction    by 
rowning. 
CATAaTTBZSBKirS     (KaTaffvOi{<a,      I 
submerge).     Suicide  by  drowning. 

CATA&aVTZA  (probably  for  Gata- 
lemtia,  from  KoraKafi^avatf  I  seize  or  at- 
tack). A  Paracelsian  term  for  epi- 
lepsy. 

CATAZiXFSZA  CMRMJL  (icaraXo/i/3aya>, 
cereus,  waxen).  Catalepsy  with  such  pas- 
sive rigidity  that  the  limbs  may  be  placed 
in  any  position  and  will  retain  it  as  if 
moulded  in  wax.  The  rigidity  is  at  first 
considerable  and  movement  is  resisted, 
but  after  a  short  time  the  limbs  can  be 
moved  and  then  remain  in  an}'  position  in 
which  they  may  be  placed.  The  rigidity 
commonly  slowly  yields  to  gravitation, 
(^ee  Catalepsy,  and  Hysteria.) 

CATAZiaFSZA  SPUBZA  (Korakafi' 
/3avo>;  spuritts,  false).  A  synonym  of 
Ecstasy  (q.r,) 

CATAZiXFST  (Kardkrj^ofuUf  fut.  of 
KorakafifiaycD,  I  seize  or  attaick  ;  KoraXTf^is). 
BelUiltloii.  —  An  intermittent  neurosis, 
characterised  bj  the  patient's  inability  to 
change  the  position  of  a  limb, while  another 
person  can  place  the  muscles  in  a  state  of 
flexion  or  contraction  as  he  will  (Jiexihi- 
litas  cerea).  The  patient  is  unable  to 
speak.  Insensibility  is  a  common,  but  not 
essential,  symptom.  The  mental  func- 
tions are  to  a  great  extent  or  altogether 
suspended  in  relation  to  the  external 
world.  In  complete  catalepsy  the  indi- 
vidual retains  no  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  during  the  period  of  the  dis- 
order. 

Complioatloiis.  —  Catalepsy  may  be 
idiopathic.  It  may  be  complicated  with 
mental  stupor,  with  or  without  melan- 
cholia (see  Stupob,  Mental).  Other 
complications  are  tetanus,  and,  rarely, 
chorea  and  epilepsy.  In  epidemics  of 
hysteria,  demonomania,  &c,  catalepsy  has 
been  often  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  a 
common  accompaniment  of  hypnotism. 

BlaffnoBls. — ^As  the  essential  feature  of 
catalepsy  is  the  passivity  of  movements, 
the  test  of  its  presence  is  the  raising  of 
the  patient's  arm  or  leg  to  a  certain  level, 
and  then  letting  it  go.  Should  it  remain 
in  the  same  attitude,  the  patient  being 


unable  to  change  the  position,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  it  is  a  case  of  caialepay. 

It  may  be  mistaken  for  erftuv.  It, 
however,  commences  differently.  The  Ion 
of  the  sense-functions  is  sudden  in  OKt»- 
lepsy,  and  the  patient  does  not  move  from 
his  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ecstatic  patient  removes  himself  from 
society.  Me  does  not  lose  the  use  of  bu 
limbs,  which  react  to  the  thoughte  witk 
which  his  mind  is  occupied.  If  a  limb  ii 
extended  or  flexed,  it  does  not  retain  its 
position.  The  expression  of  the  one  is 
inspired;  that  of  the  other  is  void  of 
emotion  or  c-ontemplation.  The  catakptie 
has  no  remembrance  of  his  condition,  u 
a  rule ;  while  the  ecstatic  may  remember 
what  he  has  experienced. 

Although  catalepsy  may  aocompaaT 
hysteria,  the  two  are  to  be  diHtingniihe^ 
it  the  catalepsy  is  pure  and  simple,  by  tiie 
absence  of  the  usual  signs  of  an  hvateri- 
cal  attack.  If  there  are  h^^eterieal  con- 
tractures, the  tetanic  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  differs  from  that  observed  in 
catalepsy. 

From  tetaiMMy  catalepsy  is  distingiiished 
by  the  suspension  of  the  mental  fnncticai 
in  the  latter,  and  their  presence  in  the 
former. 

The  tension  of  the  muscles  in  tetanus  11 
exceedingly  painful,  while  in  catalepsy  the 
patient  is  free  from  suffering. 

Cataleptic  rigidity  of  the  musdes  may 
be  confounded   with  the  rigidity  which 
comes  on  after  death,  and  it  is  possible 
that   persons  have  been  buried  aliie  m 
consequence  of  the  apparent  cadafsric 
immobility  of  the  body.    There  is,  how- 
ever the  essential  distiuction,  that  in  the 
one  condition  the  muscles  can  be  moved 
and  moulded  into  any  position,  while  is 
the  other  there  is  complete  and  iMtof 
rigidity.    A  mistake  could  not  oceor,  n 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  breathing,  sad 
the    cardiac    pulsations  were  eraininwi. 
The  condition  of  the  eyes  is  altogetlur 
different.  1 

Catalepsy  may  be  simukUed;  but  the  | 
obvious  effort  made  by  the  ncialingerer  to 
retain  the  muscles  in  one  state,  and  liii 
inability  to  retain  them  for  a  lonf  peiiod 
in  one  position,  betray  him.  This  efibii 
is  exposed  by  the  recoil  of  the  limb  from 
which  a  heavy  weight  has  been  suspended 
from  a  cord  when  it  is  cut,  and  the  weight 
allowed  to  fall.  Probably  the  man  sham- 
ming catalepsy  would  be  unable  to  bear  the 
severe  pricking,  &c.,  to  which  the  cata- 
leptic patient  is  indifferent. 

ProgBosts.  —  Favourable  if  uncompli- 
cated. At  the  same  time,  it  is  probablj 
associated  with  a  neurotic  diathiwis,  apon 
which  may  be  engrafted  actual  mental 
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disorder  at  some  period  of  the  individual's 
life. 

Oanses. — Heredity,  moral  shook,  cata- 
menial  irregularity.  The  indaence  of 
shock  is  shown  by  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  was  insulted  by  a  peasant, 
and  was  seized  with  catalepsy  whenever 
she  met  him. 

Women  are  probably  more  liable  to 
catalepsy  than  men.  Of  148  cases  Re- 
ported by  Fuel,  80  were  females  and  68 
males. 

Treatment. — Bousing  the  patient  by 
the  nsnal  stimulating  applications,  in- 
cluding throwing  cold  water  on  the  face. 
GalTanism  has  also  been  employed.  Apart 
from  the  treatment  of  the  attack,  the 
attention  to  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  is  the  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind.  Healthy  environment  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Hypnotism  was  tried 
by  Pan de  St.  Martin;  similar  attacks  were 
induced,  with  the  result  that  the  symp- 
toms of  the  true  catalepsy  gave  place  to 
those  of  artificial  catalepsy,  Linas,  who 
records  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  adds, 
*'  It  is  a  beautiful  application  of  the  sub- 
stitntional  method.**  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  hypnotism, 
bati  as  we  have  intimated,  in  a  large 
number  of  hypnotised  patients  the  muscles 
become  cataleptic. 

Alienists  are  well  acquainted  with  cases 
of  mental  stupor  in  which  the  limbs  can 
be  placed  in  certain  positions,  in  which 
they  remain  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  patients 
arenot  examples  of  genuine  uncomplicated 
catalepsy. 

Vattaelesy*  —  P6tetin  attributed  the 
attack  of  catalepsy  to  erethism  of  the 
estebral  substance  and  engorgement  of 
the  blood-vessels,  involving  pressure  on 
that  portion  of  the  brain  wnich  is  the 
seat  of  intelligence,  and  the  origin  of  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerves.  Pan  de  St. 
Martin  regarded  catalepsy  as  a  transient 
modification  or  exaggeration  of  phvsio- 
logical  sleep.  He  does  not  explain,  how- 
ever, why  the  muscles  are  relaxed  in  sleep, 
while  they  are  rigid  and  waxy  in  cata- 
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mburg  has  fnlly  discussed  the  ex- 
planation of  the  wax-like  flexibility  of  the 
mnseles  in  catalepsy,  which  he  thinks 
more  difficult  than  that  of  muscular 
rigidity.  His  conclusions  may  be  stated 
as  follows : — ^The  possibility  of  assumiug 
and  maintaining  unusual  iK>sitions  for  a 
long  period,  is  best  explained  by  the  ab- 
sence of  volition  with  persisting  reflex 
aetion  and  co-ordination — that  is  to  say, 
unrestrained  action  of  the  reflex  appa- 
ratos  and  the  co-ordinating  centres  of  the 


spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  in 
health,  the  will,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, inhibits  such  postures.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  reflex  irrita- 
bility is  diminisheil.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  there  is  a  diiference  between  the 
nensory  musciil(ir  and  the  sensory  vuUi- 
neouH  nerves,  as  well  as  between  the 
centres  of  co-ordination  and  the  reflex 
apparatus.  On  what,  however,  does  it 
depend  "that,  while  a  passive  motion 
easily  causes  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  limbs,  which  is  permanent,  the  most 
po'.verful  faradic  or  galvanic  irritation  of 
muscles  or  nerves  does  not  have  the  same 
effect?  Yet  in  the  latter  case  there  is 
certainly  a  much  more  intense  irritation 
of  the  sensory  muscular  nerves  than  can 
be  caused  by  moderate  passive  extension 
or  shortening.'' 

When  muscular  rigidity  occurs  as  dis- 
tinguished from  flexibilitas  cerea,  Eulen- 
burg  thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  of  a 
reflex  nature,  without  resorting  to  the 
theory  of  an  increase  of  the  normal  mus- 
cular tonus, and  imagines  that  in  an  attack 
of  catalepsy,  conditions  exist  especially 
favourable  to  the  excitation  of  reflex 
action  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  ab- 
sence of  cerebral  volition  rendering  reflex 
muscular  action  of  course  easier. 

The  Editor. 

CATA&ayST,  ACCa8BOBT(KaroXafi- 
/3dva> ;  (U'cedo,  I  approach).  Catalepsy 
originated  by  or  associated  with  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  tetanus,  mania,  and  other  ner- 
vous affections. 

{kotq- 


Xafi^avm ;  artificiulis,  from  artificiunh,  a 
handicraft).  Catalepsy  occurring  during 
induced  hypnotism.  Charcot  distin- 
guishes it  as  the  first  of  the  three  stages 
into  which  he  subdivides  the  hypnotic 
sleep.  It  may  be  induced  by  a  dazzling 
light,  some  loud  and  unexpected  sound,  or 
by  means  of  continued  visual  fixation. 
Rigid  fixation  of  the  limbs,  slow,  steady 
respiration,  a  fixed  look  with  open  staring 
eyes,  are  the  prominent  signs.  The  limbs 
can  be  moved  passively  and  remain  in 
whatever  posture  they  are  placed  without 
apparent  ^tigue.  Superficial  ansasthesia 
is  complete,  but  the  organs  of  special 
sense  retain  their  sensibihty  and  are  used 
as  media  for  Suggestion  (a. v.),  which  is 
possible  in  this  stage.  Beflex  irritability 
IS  almost  completely  abolished,  owing  to 
the  rigidity  of  muscles  and  ansasthesia. 
This  induced  catalepsy  may  also  occur  in 
some  subjects  as  a  sequel  to  the  lethargic 
or  second  stage  of  Charcot's  induced 
hypnotism,  by  opening  the  patient's 
eyes  in  a  bright  light.  (6'e6  Hypno- 
tism.) 
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{KOTCtkafl- 

fiay<a;  cVtd^/uor,  among  the  people). 
Catalepsy  propagated  by  imitation  in 
impressionaole  persons  of  a  bystero- 
neurotic  temperament,  especially  where 
hygienic  and  moral  conditions  are  un- 
favourable. 

CATAXiBFTZC  (icaraXo/A0dya>,  I  seize 
or  attack).  Of  or  belonging  to  catalepsy, 
simulating  catalepsy.  (Fr.  cataleptique ; 
Grer.  Kaialepiisch,) 

OATAVBABZA  (fcorcK^o-ir,  affirma- 
tion). A  morbid  condition  of  speech  in 
which  the  patient  repeats  several  times 
the  same  word,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
answer  to  a  series  of  questions.  If  the 
word  be  of  many  syllables,  the  latter  ones 
are  frequently  omitted,  until  perhaps  the 
first  only  is  pronounced.  It  has  not  been 
observed  except  in  connection  with  exten- 
sive disease. 

CATAPTOBZB  (KoraTTtirra), I  fall  down). 
A  term  used  by  Galen  (de  Tot.  Morb. 
Temp.  c.  4.  5).  A  sudden  falling  down  of 
a  person  as  a  symptom  of  epilepsy  or  of 
apK>plexy ;  also  the  failing  or  paralytic 
seizure  of  any  particular  limb. 

CATATOWT  {KaTaT€iv(o,  I  stretch 
tightly).  A  name  for  a  psychosis  with 
motor  tension  symptoms,  catalepsy,  tet- 
anoid rigidity,  marlnng  the  motor  side, 
while  stupor,  simple  melancholia  or  melan- 
cholia attonita  marks  the  psychical.  (See 
Katatonia.) 

C ATOCBVS  (icaroY^,  the  act  of  holding 
firmly,  also  frenzy,  entnusiasm,  catalepsy). 
An  old  term  for  catalepsy,  but  it  has  oeen 
more  especially  applied  to  that  phase  of 
ecstasy  or  trance  in  which  the  patient  is 
conscious,  but  cannot  move  or  speak. 
Under  this  head  would  be  comprised  those 
coses  in  which  persons  have  been  laid  out 
as  dead  and  even  buried,  without  being 
able  to  arouse  themselves  or  show  signs  of 
life.  

CAUsas  OF  ZV8AVZTT.  {See  Sta- 
tistics.) 

OBWJBBTBaszB  {kowos,  common ; 
aur&Tf(riSf  sensibility).  A  name  given  by 
Beid  for  the  vague  sentiment  of  existence 
which  is  the  result  of  the  general  impres- 
sions produced  by  bodily  conditions  un- 
connected with  the  special  senses. 

cm08Vm>ZA  (k€v6s,  empty ;  Ktvoa- 
wovdioj  zealous  pursuit  of  frivolities).  A 
term  for  what  is  known  as  brown  study  ; 
mental  preoccupation. 

CmKTRM,  COWU&BZOW,  OSWB- 
MJLJg  {K€VTpov,  the  centre ;  cou  cdloy  I  tear). 
A  centre  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
stimulation  of  which  produces  f^eneral  con- 
vulsions. It  is  excited  by  rapidly  increas- 
ing venosity  of  the  blood,  and  by  sudden 
anaemia  of  the  medulla  however  produced. 


(Fr.  centre  convuUif;  GJer.  Cenirum  der 
Kramirfhewegung) . 

CBKTSa,  BFBBOB  (lecyrpor).  Aooiti- 

cal  centre  situated  in  the  re^n  of  tlie 
posterior  extremity  of  the  third  left  (in 
some  oases  the  rignt)  frontal  convolntioi, 
where  it  abuts  on  the  fissure  of  Sylviiu 
and  overlaps  the  island  of  ReiL  its  de- 
struction produces  aphasia  (^.v.)  (Fr. 
centre  de  hingage  arttcuU  ;  G^r.  iS^pnidk- 
centrum),     (See  BiiAiN,  Phtsiology  of.) 

CaWTSSB,  BBEOTZOWA&  (xo^por;  6, 
moveo).  Little  is  known  of  the  ezistenoe 
of  such  centres.  Ferrier  has  fluggested 
that  in  the  occipital  lobe  is  the  centre  of 
visceral  sensations,  and  that  in  it  is 
placed  the  centre  for  pleasoraUe  or 
painful  emotions.  (See  Brain,  Phtsio- 
logy OP.) 

CZVTKB8,  y  8TCBZO  A&  Umpm ; 
yjrvxucos,  relating  to  the  mind).  Tne  intdr 
lectual  activity  has  its  centre,  according  to 
some,  in  tho  anterior  part  of  the  frontiU 
lobes,  according  to  othera  in  the  oodpitd 
lobe ;  others  hold  that  there  is  no  distinet 
centre,  but  that  the  whole  cerebral  super- 
ficies is  involved  in  the  operationa  of  the 
mind.     (Fr.  centres  psychiques.) 

CWMTWtmm,  V8TCBOMOTOS  (cmpor; 
^XVs  the  soul  or  mind ;  moveo,  I  move). 
A  term  applied  to  certain  cortical  cerebnd 
regions  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
centres  from  which  the  mandates  of  the 
will  for  the  performance  of  definite  move- 
ments emanate.  The  co-ordination  of  the 
muscles  required  to  perform  the  move- 
ments in  question  is  effected  bj  lower 
centres.    (See  Bbain,  Physiology  op.) 

cawTBas,  sawBzai&iVT, 
OWMWMJLJm  (ic€VTpw;  sentiOf  I  feel). 
Ferrier  locates  the  centres  of  tactile  and 
general  sensibility  in  the  region  of  the 
hippocampus  major.  Munk  beEetee 
these  centres  to  extend  over  the  whole 
cerebral  convolutions,  with  the  exceptioB 
of  the  occipital  and  temporo-sphenoidil 
lobes ;  the  surface  he  calls  the  sensitive 
sphere. 

caPHAZJBA  (lec^oX^,  the  head).  An 
inveterate  kind  of  headache.  In  Maeon 
Good's  classification,  a  genus  of  the  clasi 
Neurotica,  consisting  of  aching  pain  in  the 
head,  intolerance  of  light  and  soond,  and 
difficulty  of  bending  the  mind  to  mentid 
operations.  (Fr.  c^pJialee  ;  Grer.  eingewynr* 
zelter  Kopfschmerz.) 

cayBA&AZiOZA  (K€<f>a\ri,  the  head: 
aXyost  pain).  A  term  for  headache ;  pain 
in  the  head.  (Fr.  cephalcUgie;  Qer. 
Kojpfsclmierz,) 

CBFBAZiAZiOrA.  WaaVOSA.  (icc^aXv, 
akyos ;  nervoaiM,  nervous).  Nervous 
headache  from  whatever  causey  whether 
aneamic,  congestive,  toxic,  or  hysteric. 
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IZ  {K((f)<iKiK6s,  be- 
longing to  the  head :  index,  a  pointer). 
A  number  indicative  of  the  relation  of 
the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the 
sknll  to  the  greatest  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter, the  latter  being  taken  as  one  hun- 
dred. According  to  Littr^  and  Bobin  it 
is  the  number  indicating  the  relation 
between  the  facial  angle  of  one  skull  and 
that  of  another.     (Fr.  indice  cephalique.) 

cay»A&OBmTST.  {See  Head,  Cra- 
HiOMETRT,  Skull-Mapping.) 

OXBCKinJS  («c€p;^or, hoarseness;  from, 
ic€/>xv«>,  I  make  myself  hoarse).  Hoarse- 
ness of  voice.  (See  Voice,  Changes  of, 
IK  THE  Insane.) 

OEMMBmi»j»jrMm  {See  Brain,  Physi- 
OLO6T  op.) 

CMBMmnJLJM  ZKSZTATZOW  {cere- 
brtitn^  the  brain ;  irritOj  I  provoke).  A 
term  applied  to  irregular  expressions  of 
cerebral  function,  such  as  headache,  undue 
sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  rest- 
lessness, twitching,  or  convulsions,  peevish- 
ness or  delirium,  produced  by  inflamma- 
tory or  other  diseases  of  the  brain,  and 
occurring  also  in  some  disturbed  con- 
ditions of  the  body  generally. 

CmMMBMJLJB      VATBO&OOT.       {See 

Pathologt  of  Iksanitt.) 

CBXBBRA&  SVSVSZBa  {cerebrum). 
A  term  used  by  Trousseau  {surprise 
cerebrole)  to  express  the  instantaneous  but 
temporary  stupor  which  is  caused  by 
grave  or  sudden  lesion  of  the  brain,  or  by 
acute  mental  shock. 

CMRMSaULJt  TOBVOR.     {See  StuPOB, 

Mental.) 

CUBHMUkTloy  {cerebrum^  the  brain). 
A  term  applied  by  Lewes  to  the  assem- 
blage of  the  cerebral  actions  consecutive 
on  a  perception. 

CBRSBSATZOW,       TTKCOVBCZOVB 

{cerebrum,  the  brain,  un,  neg. :  con,  for 
cum,  with ;  scio,  I  know).  The  unconscious 
operation  of  cerebral  or  mental  action 
such  as  may  occur  during  sleep,  or  whilst 
the  attention  is  distracted  or  occnpied  in 
some  other  direction.  Hamilton's  "  latent 
thought."  {See  Automatism,  and  Brain, 
Phtsiology  oj.) 

CBasB&AUZ.  —  What  have  we  to 
understand  under  this  term,  which  La- 
sagne was  the  first  to  use,  confessing  him- 
self that  he  did  not  know  a  better  descrip- 
tion ?  **  C^r^braux "  are  patients  who, 
having  at  some  period  of  their  lives  met 
with  an  accident  to  the  head  from  which 
they  apparently  recovered,  after  several 
months  or  years  present  symptoms  of  a 
very  special  kind,  which,  uncertain  at  the 
outset,  do  not  correspond  to  the  true  actual 
types  of  acute  cerebral  diseases.  E.g.,  **  A 
man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  falls  from  . 


a  horse;  he  is  thrown  to  the  ground, 
picked  up  in  an  unconscious  condition, 
and  remains  in  a  sub-comatose  state  for 
an  hour  or  two.  The  surgeon  called  finds 
neither  fracture  of  the  sknll  nor  any  other 
seriouH  lesion  ;  after  having  attended  to 
the  patient  for  a  few  days,  he  retires,  de- 
claring the  patient  to  be  on  the  way  to 
recovery,  or  to  be  recovered. 

**  To  begin  with  this  time,  the  patient 
belongs  no  longer  to  the  surgeon,  but  to 
the  physician.  At  the  end  of  six  months, 
a  year,  ten  years,  or  even  of  fifteen  years, 
the  latter  will  be  consulted,  fear  being  ex- 
pressed of  mental  derangement;  the 
family  speaks  of  his  indefinite  mental 
symptoms,  and  of  an  attack  which  seems 
to  have  no  characteristics.  The  phy- 
sician himself,  after  most  careful  ex- 
amination, does  not  recognise  any  symp- 
toms of  a  primary  and  definite  affection 
in  this  secondary  disease,  growing  out  of 
a  soil  far  from  being  healthy ;  alter  fur- 
ther inquiry  he  learns  that  at  a  certain 
period  of  his  life  the  patient  has  had  a 
fall  or  wound.  This  traumatism  which 
has  injured  the  skull  or  the  brain,  has 
had  the  result  of  making  the  brain  a  soil 
quite  different  from  the  cerebral  soil  of  a 
normal  individual." 

The  whole  doctrine  of  Lasagne  is  con- 
tained in  those  lines,  which  we  thought 
necessary  to  reproduce  here;  we  might 
complete  them  by  saying  that  certain  mal- 
formations of  the  skull,  especially  of  the 
bones  of  the  face,  and  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  may  have  a  decided  inflnence  on  the 
production  of  cerebral  symptoms  of  a  very 
special  kind,  repeating  itself  in  attacks. 

At  the  commencement  the  syinptoms 
may  be  physiccd  or  mental.  In  tne  former 
case  vertigo  is  most  commonly  observed, 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  vertigo 
comitialis.  In  the  middle  of  his  occupa- 
tion, without  any  preceding  symptoms, 
the  patient  has  an  attack  of  ^ddiness  and 
fainting.  This.condition,  which  not  neces- 
sarily has  been  preceded  by  a  similar  one, 
is  transitory.  After  a  few  honrs  no  trace 
remains  behind  except  a  little  fatigue; 
there  is  no  hemiplegia  and  no  embarrass- 
ment of  speech.  But  the  latent  tendency 
is  there,  and  henceforth  these  conditions 
repeat  themselves  at  more  or  less  distant 
intervals,  as  at  the  commencement  of 
general  paralysis. 

In  the  second  case  the  intellect  becomes 
deranged  first,  and  the  observation  of  this 
condition  becomes  more  delicate.  Whether 
the  patient  has  had  an  attack  of  vertigo, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  or  not,lie 
presents  in  his  character  profound  modifi- 
cations :  he  is  at  times  in  a  state  of  sin- 
gular apathy,  unable  to  work,  irritable, 
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aud  ill  a  condition  of  extreme  emotion 
without  any  cause ;  the  memory,  besides, 
is  unfaithful.  Then  everything  seems  to 
be  all  right  again,  until  some  day,  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  crisis,  the  patient  commits 
one  of  those  bizarre  actions,  which  are  the 
more  significant  because  they  are  so  abso- 
lutely out  of  character  with  his  education, 
his  manners,  and  his  ways  of  living.  Thus, 
a  gentleman  of  the  higher  class,  who  used 
to  have  among  his  friends  the  reputation 
of  having  very  accomplished  manners  and 
being  very  reserved  in  his  language,  made 
use  of  bad  expressions  to  another  person 
at  a  social  gathering,  and  without  being 
conscious  of  his  surroundings  got  into  a 
rage,  which  remained  inexplicable  to  those 
who  mtnessed  it. 

The  physician  alone  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  symptomatic  value  of  such  an 
attack.  B!e  examines  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  finding  there  an  accident  or 
injury,  he  is  easi^  able  to  give  the  neces- 
sary explanation.  He  is  also  able  to  sa^ 
that  henceforth  the  patient  will  have  simi- 
lar attacks,  that  each  one  of  them  will  be 
more  violent,  and  will  accelerate  the  men- 
tal ruin  of  the  patient,  who  will  progress 
towards  general  paralysis,  but  does  not 
always  become  a  true  general  paralytic 
as  we  understand  it. 

We  will  give  a  resume  in  a  few  words. 
Lasegue  says  : — "When  the  healthy  cere- 
bral condition  has  been  disturbed — be  it 
even  only  for  one  moment — by  an  injury, 
by  a  lesion  of  the  brain,  or  by  malformation 
of  the  skull,  cure  often  means  only  sup- 
pression of  the  symptoms.  The  patient, 
supposed  to  have  recovered,  has  acquired 
a  morbid  diathesis,  which  governs  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  becomes  subject  to 
physical  or  mental  disorders,  which  repeat 
themselves  most  commonly  under  the 
form  of  incomplete  and  irregular  crises, 
and  break  the  solidity  of  pathological 
laws,  and  which  we  have  to  study  as  a 
special  kind  of  cerebral  affection." 

This  acquired  diathesis  governs  the 
cerebral  derangements  in  various  symp- 
toms. When  the  mental  derangements 
come  on,  it  is  an  accident,  an  unforeseen 
event  in  a  man  who  up  to  that  date  had 
been  considered  perfectly  sane;  it  is  a 
paroxysm  in  the  course  of  a  disease  which 
slumbers. 

The  initial  shock  to  the  brain  commands 
the  whole  disease,  and  for  this  reason  the 
patient  was  eventually  called  a  cerebral. 

One  example  chosen  among  many 
others  will  help  us  more  than  any  defi- 
nition, to  determine  one  of  the  types  of 
these  "  c^r^braux." 

A  boy  twelve  years  old  receives  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  a  stick  over  the  head ;  he 


falls  down  unconscious,  and  is  brouglit  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  remains  for  three 
days  in  a  sub-comatose  condition*    Then 
he  comes  back  to  himself,  and  after  six 
weeks  leaves  the  hospital  apparently  re- 
covered. It  is  noticed  that  he  nas  no  lonfler 
the  same  liveliness  and  heartiness  as  be- 
fore ;  his  memory  is  slow  and  anrelialde, 
and  he  cannot  learn.    When  sixteen  yean 
old  he  has  a  convubive  epileptoid  attack ; 
the  crisis  is  of  short  duration,  and  from 
this  moment  he  is  no  longer  the  same. 
He  hax  become  impulsive,  and  in  several 
attacks  he  leaves  the  house  of  his  father 
to  wander  for  hours  straight  before  him, 
without    knowing    where  he    goes,  and 
without   having  after   the    attack   anv 
knowledge  of  toe  miles  he  has  walked. 
Once,  being  out  in  the  country,  he  goes  to 
excess  in  drink ;  he  comes  home^  goes  to 
bed,  and  falls  asleep ;  in  the  nuddle  ol 
the  night,  without  a  previous  epileptoid 
attack,  he  gets  up  in  a  state  of  complete 
unconsciousness,  goes  into  the   stables, 
and  kills  three  horses.    He  goes  to  bed 
affain,  and  sleeps  till  the  next  morning. 
This  is  the  type  of  a  blind  impulse,  as 
instantaneous  as  brutal.     On    awalong 
everything  is    forgotten,  and    only  the 
blood  which  covers  nis  arms  and  his  night 
garment  betray  him.     In  the  presence  of 
a  similar  fact  we  had  to  examine  the  an- 
tecedents, and  then  we  found  an  accident 
in   the  twelfth  year,  which  the  family 
scarcely  remembered,  and  which  gave  ns 
the   explanation.    The  alcoholic  excess, 
as  of  >  little  importance,  would  not  have 
sufficed  for  an  explanation,  for  the  occur- 
rence had  taken  place  in  sleep ;  bnt  we 
know  how  little  these  individuals  are  able 
to  stand  alcohol,  and  how  soon  rapid  in- 
toxication may  produce  symptoms  in  a 
defective  cerebral  organism.    This  impal- 
sive  attack,  of  short  duration,  was  not  the 
only  one  in  the  life  of  this  patient,  who^  in 
consequence  of  some  contrariety,  suddenly 
committed  suicide,  by  shootmg  himseu 
in  the  head  with  a  revolver  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  persons. 

The  second  type,  less  accentuated,  is 
represented  by  patients  whose  inteUect 
becomes  progressively  weaker,  whoee 
memory  loses  its  activity,  and  who,  after 
having  for  a  pretty  long  time  been  able  to 
follow  their  accustomed  occupation,  be- 
come incapable  and  inferior  to  their  for- 
mer selves,  and  astonish  their  friends  by 
their  physical  and  mental  degeneration. 

The  physician  consulted  finds,  again,  the 
initial  accident,  and  knows  what  has  to  be 
expected.  Although  in  this  variety  the 
impulsive  attacks  are  no  longer  the  rule, 
there  may  be  attacks  of  tomporary  in- 
sanity.   The  excitement  may  be  mania- 
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cal,  bat  contrary  to  trae  mania ;  it  sub- 
sides rapidly,  leaving  the  patient  Rtill 
more  weakened.  If  convnlsive,  epilepti- 
form attacks  come  on,  the  mental  ruin 
may  be  rapid,  and  between  these  patients 
and  the  general  paralytic  there  is  with 
regard  to  symptoms  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence. 

It  was  our  intention  to  describe  the 
most  decided  forms  of  these  pathological 
conditions  which  belong  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  general  medicine  and  to  tbe 
science  of  the  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
eases, but  we  have  also  to  point  out  less 
▼iolent  forms,  in  which  a  cure  is  possi- 
ble, and  in  which  the  sub-acute  consecu- 
ttre  symptoms  at  last  completely  sub- 
side. This  is  the  cause  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  has  arisen  during  the 
last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
markable articles  of  Professor  Charcot  on 
bjsteria  consecutive  to  cerebral  trauma- 
tism. It  is  well  known  that  to  the  dis- 
tingnished  clinical  Professor,  the  physical 
and  mental  symptoms  are  in  the  majoritv 
of  cases  nothing  more  than  hysterical. 
Undoubtedly  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
of  slight  traumatism  it  may  be  so ; 
bat  whenever  the  accident  has  had 
immediately  severe  consequences,  that  is 
no  longer  the  case,  and  the  development 
of  the  symptoms  does  not  allow  of  bring- 
ing into  connection  with  hysteria  what 
befongs  to  a  cerebral  lesion  with  pro- 
ffressive  course.  We  also  think  it  well  to 
keep  the  description  of  Lasagne,  and  to 
reserve  the  name  *'  C^rebranz  '*  for  a  cate- 
gory of  patients,  in  whom  traumatism  of 
the  skull  or  of  the  brain,  or  a  malforma- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  followed, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  physical  symptoms, 
and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  by  mental  symp- 
toms coming  on  in  attacks,  and  terminat- 
ing accordmg  to  the  greater  or  less 
seyerity  of  the  case  in  complete  recovery, 
in  incomplete  recovery,  or  in  progressive 
defeneration. 

The  importance  of  this  clinical  observa- 
tion of  Lasagne  is  evident.  It  connects 
mental  disease  directly  with  other  dis- 
eases, and  this  chapter  of  special  patho- 
logy fortunately  is  about  to  be  added  to 
that  of  general  paralysis.  We  do  not 
think  we  are  rash  in  saying  that  it 
forms  the  necessary  complement  to  this 
disorder.     (See  Traumatic  Insanity.) 

A.  Motet. 

CXKXBRZA  {cerebrum,  the  brain).  A 
term  used  by  Scip.  Pinel  for  mental  de- 
rangement or  any  other  functional  dis- 
order. (Fr.  cerehrie  ;  Ger.  Geistesatorung.) 

OWMMMMXIL  ACUTA  (cerebnnn ; 
cLCuius,  severe).  A  synonym  of  Mania. 
(Fr,  cerebrie  aigue.) 


caBSBBZA  CBBOWZCA  (cerebrum; 
XpoviKos,  relating  to  time).  A  synonym 
of  Imbecility.     (Fr.  cerebrie  chronique^) 

CBKBBSZA  VARTZA&ZB  (cerebrum, 
pa  rs,  a  part).  A  synonym  of  Monomania. 
(Fr.  cerebrie  partielle.) 

CaSBBRZA  BTMPATBZCA  (cere- 
brum ;  (rvfjLird$€ia,  community  of  feeling) .  A 
synonym  of  Hypochondriasis  or  Hysteria. 

CSBUBOVATBT  (cerebrum,  the 
brain  :  iraBoi,  disease).  A  name  given  to 
the  train  of  symptoms,  hypochondriacal 
and  other,  accompanying  overwork  of  the 
brain. 

CBBBB&o-PBTCBOBaB  (cere&rt^m, 
the  brain :  ^xri,  the  soul  or  mind).  A 
term  applied  to  those  forms  of  mental 
disturbance  which  result  from  disease  of 
the  psychic  centres,  such  as  mania  and 
general  paralysis.  Also  used  in  a  generic 
sense  of  all  mental  affections. 

CB&BBSOBZB  (cerebrum,  the  brain). 
A  term  applied  variously  to  inflammation 
and  to  irritation  of  the  brain. 

caABaBUX.  (See  Brain,  Physi- 
ology OP.) 

caaaaavaK,    aaFXiaz     Aorzoa' 

OF.    (See  Brain,  Physiology  of.) 


Medical  men  are  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  furnish  certificates  of  several 
kinds  in  matters  relating  to  insanity. 
Some  of  these  are  purely  formal,  e.^., 
as  to  continued  existence  and  continued 
unsoundness  of  mind  of  a  patient.  Some, 
on  the  other  hand,  demand  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  care  and  thought.  Most  of 
them  have  to  be  made  by  asylum  officers 
or  medical  men  officially  in  charge  of 
certified  patients,  and  will  be  found  under 
the  various  headings.  It  is  proposed  to 
deal  here  only  with  the  certificates  that 
are  given  by  medical  men  in  general  prac- 
tice. These  are  certificates  of  insanity  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  a  patient  under 
restraint,  certificates  of  mental  disability, 
certificates  of  sanity. 

Medical  Oertiflcates  of  Zasanity. — 
(Lunacy  Act  1890,  schedule  i,  form  8,  q.v.) 
A  medical  man  when  asked  co  give  a  medi- 
cal certificate  should  approach  the  duty 
with  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility,  and 
with  great  caution,  for  even  a  most  pro- 
nounced case  may  give  trouble  on  recovery. 
The  Act  above  quoted  has  made  some 
changes  in  procedure,  and  in  the  liability 
of  a  certifier  to  action.  It  has  increased 
the  responsibility  and  consequent  punish- 
ment for  mala  fides  on  the  part  of  the 
certifier.  On  the  other  hand  the  Act 
declares  (sec.  30) : 

(i)  A  person  who  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act  has  signed  or  carried  out  or 
done  any  act  with  a  view  to  sign  or  oftny 
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oat  an  order  purporting  to  be  a  reception 
order  or  a  medical  oertiiioate  that  a  per- 
son is  of  unsound  mind,  and  a  person  who 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  presents  a 
]>etition  for  any  such  order,  or  signs  or 
carries  out  or  does  any  act  with  a  view 
to  sign  or  carry  out  an  order  purporting 
to  be  a  reception  order,  or  any  report  or 
certificate  purportinj^  to  be  a  report  or 
certificate  under  this  Act,  or  does  any- 
thing in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
be  liable  to  any  civil  or  criminsJ  proceed- 
ings, whether  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
jurisdiction,  or  on  any  other  ground,  if 
such  person  has  actea  in  good  faith  and 
with  reasonable  care. 

(2)  If  any  proceedings  are  taken 
against  any  person  for  signing  or  carry- 
ing out  or  doing  any  act  vrith  a  view  to 
sign  or  carry  out  any  such  order,  report, 
or  certificate,  or  presenting  any  such 
petition  as  in  the  last  preceding  sub- 
section mentioned,  or  doing  anything  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  such  proceedinc^s 
may,  upon  summary  application  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  or  a  Judge  thereof, 
be  stayed  upon  such  terms  as  to  costs 
and  otherwise  as  the  Court  or  Judge  may 
think  fit,  if  tiie  Court  or  Judge  is  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  alleging  want  of  good  faith  or  reason- 
able care. 

It  will  be  noted  that "  if  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  alleging  want  of 
{jfood  faith  or  reasonable  care,"  the  action 
IS  stayed.  This  provision  was  put  into 
force  within  a  few  months  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  (Toogood  v.  Wilkes).  Mr. 
Justice  Field  held  that  there  was  no 
such  reasonable  ground,  and  stayed 
the  action,  but  he  also  held  that  the 
onus  of  proving  the  absence  of  bad 
faith,  &c,y  lies  on  the  defending  medical 
man. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that  no 
trouble  should  be  spared  in  making  a 
certificate  correct,  not  only  in  law  and  in 
fact,  but  also  in  form.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered also  that  it  is  far  better  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  make  sure  of  satis- 
fying the  trained  mind  of  a  Judge  on  the 
comparatively  narrow  issue  of  care  and 
boiia  fides  tiiau  to  allow  any  chance  to 
arise  of  the  matter  being  referred  to  a 
jury  on  complicated  issues  such  as  slander, 
trespass,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  ofier  a  few 
preliminary  cautions  which  a  certifier 
wiU  do  well  to  observe.  Several  of  them 
apply  only  to  certificates  for  the  admis- 
sion of  private  patients,  in  which  case 
two  mecUcal  certificates  are  required. 
But  others  apply  equally  to  certificates 
for  private  and  pauper  patients      The 


exact  form  of  the  certificate  in  either 
is  identical 

I.  Inquiry  should  be  made  whether 
the  petition  or  urgency  order  has  been 
signed,  and,  if  not»  who  is  going  to  m^ 
It  might  possibly  happen  Uiat  a  petttum 
is  signed  by  a  person  within  the  prohibited 
degree  of  family  or  professionu  relatioii 
to  the  certifier.  A  medical  certificate 
accompanying  a  petition  for  a  reeep- 
tion  order  or  accompanying  an  nr^enoj 
order,  shall  not  be  signed  by  the  petitioiiflr 
or  person  signing  Uie  urgency  order,  or 
by  the  husband  or  wife,  father  or  father- 
in-law,  mother  or  mother  in-law,  eon  or 
son-in-law,  daughter  or  daughter-in-Uiw, 
brother  or  brother-in-law,  sister  or  eiflter- 
in-law,  partner  or  assistant  of  sneh  peti- 
titioner  or  person. 

Such  an  occurrence,  improbable  aa  it 
might  be,  would  in  all  likelihood  deprive 
the  certifier,  in  case  of  actional  Um  re- 
straining aid  of  the  Jud^  The  follow- 
ing instance  came  withm  the  writer's 
knowled^.  Mrs.  A.  became  insane,  and 
the  petition  (order  under  the  old  Act)  was 
signed  by  her  husband.  After  the  patient 
had  left  home,  and  the  certificates  had 
been  signed,  it  was  found  that  the  peti- 
tion was  too  old,  and  a  fresh  one  was 
signed  by  B.,  Mrs.  A.'s  aunt.  Then  it 
was  discovered  that  C,  who  had  sig^ned 
one  of  the  certificates,  was  brother-in-law 
to  B.,  whose  certificate  would  in  oonse- 
quence  be  invalid.  This  happened  previous 
to  1889,  but  it  might  occur  again. 

It  is  more  important  still  to  find  ont  if 
the  other  medical  certificate  has  been 
filled  up  and  signed,  and  if  so,  by  whom. 
If  it  has  not,  then  inquiry  should  be  made 
whether  the  patient  has  a  usual  mediosl 
attendant,  and  what  are  the  reasons 
for  his  not  signing  it  (s.  31).  One  of 
the  medical  certificates  accompanying 
the  petition  shall,  whenever  practica- 
ble, be  under  the  hand  of  tne  usual 
medical  attendant,  if  anv  (beine  a  medical 
practitioner),  of  the  alleged  lunatio.  If 
the  usual  medical  attendiuit  of  the  alleged 
lunatic  shall  have  signed  such  last-men- 
tioned certificate,  or  u  for  any  reason  it  it 
not  practicable  to  obtain  a  certificate 
from  such  usual  medical  attendant,  the 
fact  or  reason,  as  the  case  may  be,  ahall 
be  stated  in  writing  by  the  petitioner  to 
the  jud^e,  magistrate,  or  justice  to  whom 
the  petition  is  presented,  and  such  state- 
ment shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  oi  the 
petition. 

The  same  caution  should  be  exercised  if 
the  other  certificate  has  been  signed  hj  a 
medical  man  other  than  the  usual  medical 
attendant,  as  it  will  be  needful  to  see 
that  the  signer  of  the  first  certificate  does 
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not  como  within  the  prohibited  relation- 
ship to  the  signer  of  the  second  (s.  32, 
SUM.  2). 

Neither  of  the  persons  signing  the 
medical  certificates  in  support  ofa  petition 
for  a  reception  order,  shall  be  the  father 
or  &ther-in-law,  mother  or  mother-in-law, 
■on  or  son-in-law,  daughter  or  danghter- 
in-law,  brother  or  brother-in-law,  sister  or 
sister-in-law,  or  the  partner  or  assistant, 
of  the  other  of  them. 

It  is  cnrions  that  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  a  husband  and  his  wife  (both 
being  registered  practitioners)  signing  the 
two  certificates. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  none  but  a  person  on  the  medical 
register  can  give  a  valid  certificate,  and 
tliat  ^^otkYJ  penalties  attach  to  the  giving 
td  a  certificate  by  an  unregistered  person. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  certifier 
should  be  in  active  practice.  There  is  no 
prohibition  against  the  superintendent  of 
one  asylum  certifying  a  patient  for  another 
asjlnm. 

2.  The  two  certificates  must  now,  under 
the  new  Act  of  1890,  be  given  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper.  The  presumed  object  for 
this  idteration  from  the  old  practice  is  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  the  second  certifier 
seeing  the  first  certificate,  though  there  is 
no  direct  order  that  he  should  not  read  it 
orer.  But  undoubtedly  the  vexed  question 
of  consultation  between  the  two  medical 
mem  lies  at  the  root  of  this  provision.  The 
words  "  that  I  personally  examined  sejKt- 
raiely  from  any  other  practitioner"  have 
oecasionally  been  construed  so  as  to  ex- 
tend their  meaning  far  beyond  the  actual 
examination  of  the  patient,  on  which  the 
eertificate  is  founded.  When  the  new  Act 
was  first  introduced  by  Lord  Selborne,  it 
was  provided  that  nothing  was  to  prevent 
eonsnltation  at  any  time  or  place  before 
the  signing  of  the  certificate.  But  this 
piOTision  was  actually  withdrawn  after  de- 
Mtey  from  the  absura  notion  that  certifiers 
ooght  to  avoid  anything  like  consultation. 

3.  Certificates  under  the  old  Acts  were 
Tslidy  even  if  they  were  entirely  in 
wilting.  A  question,  however,  arises  under 
the  new  Act,  each  certificate  now  con- 
taining a  paragraph  (5),  *'I  give  this  cer- 
tificate, having  first  read  the  section  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  2>f'^^*'^<^<^  below,'' 
the  extract  being  (s.  317,  sub-s.  4).  In 
Tiew  of  increasing  stringency  and  tech- 
nicality, it  might  possibly  be  held  that 
certifioates  may  only  be  on  printed  forms. 
At  all  events  till  this  point  is  settled  it 
will  be  well  to  avoid  holograph  certificates, 
ihoagh  in  cases  of  urgency  the  absence 
of  pnnted  forms  may  cause  prejudicial 
delay. 


4.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
facts  stated  in  a  certificate  must  be 
founded  only  on  the  results  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  on  the  day  specified 
in  the  body  of  the  certificate.  Though  a 
medical  man  may  have  attended  a  patient 
for  years,  and  have  known  of  his  insanity 
for  a  long  time  past,  he  must  not  make 
use  of  that  knowledge  as  the  chief  and 
operative  basis  of  his  certificate.  What 
he  writes  against  the  patient's  sanity,  he 
must  have  observed  on  the  particular  day 
referred  to.  In  England  and  Ireland  the 
certificate  may  be  dated  on  a  subsequent 
day  as  long  as  seven  clear  days  do  not  in- 
tervene, while  in  Scotland  the  certificate 
must  be  signed  and  dated  on  the  day  of 
examination.  In  any  case  the  certificate 
is  only  valid  for  seven  clear  days  after  the 
date  of  examination.  In  practice  "  not 
more  than  seven  clear  days  "  does  not  in- 
clude the  day  of  examination  and  the  day 
of  admission.  Therefore  a  patient  ex- 
amined on  the  first  of  the  month  can  be 
admitted  on  the  ninth. 

5.  In  filling  up  the  certificate  it  is  most 
important  that  the  notes  printed  at  the 
side  of  the  form  should  be  carefully  read 
and  followed.  There  is  no  choice  m  the 
matter;  if  omissions  are  made  in  the 
slightest  particulars  required  by  the  Act, 
the  certificate  will  be  returned  for  amend- 
ment by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
considerable  trouble  being  thus  caused  to 
all  concerned.  In  100  consecutive  cases, 
involving  200  certificates  examined  by  the 
writer,  no  less  than  64  were  returned  for 
alteration  or  addition  of  a  comparatively 
trivial  nature.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  all  these  requirements,  slight  as  they 
may  appear,  are  prescribed  on  really  im- 
portant grounds,  such  as  identification  of 
person  and  place,  and  so  on.  A  certificate 
IS  not  a  complete  document  unless  accu- 
rately fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  Fourteen  days  are  allowed  for 
amendment,  and  if  the  amendments  are 
made  on  the  demand  of,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of,  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  judge  or 
magistrate  who  signs  the  order,  the  docu- 
ment then  is  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  per- 
fect in  the  first  instance  (s.  34,  sub-s.  3). 
But  if  the  amendments  are  not  made 
within  fourteen  days  (which  might  occur 
if  the  certifier  had  left  home),  the  Commis- 
sioners may  order  the  discharge  of  the 
patient,  and  it  might  be  a  question 
whether  the  patient  would  not  have  good 
ground  for  setting  the  law  in  motion,  and 
thus  cause  needless  worry,  even  though 
in  the  end  he  mi^ht  not  be  successful 
There  is  one  direction  in  which  most  mis- 
takes occur,  and  it  is  worth  emphasising. 
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It  is  absolately  necessary  to  give  the 
names  and  christian  names  with  the  ad- 
dresses and  description  of  those  persons 
who  communicate  to  the  certifier  those 
facts  which  he  relates  in  the  certificate. 
Considerations  for  his  own  safety  should 
prompt  him  to  record  all  these  items  of 
information,  concerning  a  person  on 
whose  evidence  he  may  be  only  too  glad 
to  rely  on  some  future  day. 

6.  In  writing  down  the  facts  observed, 
everything  should  be  put  in  clear,  concise 
and  categorical  form.  Full  stops  should 
divide  various  heads  of  information.  In- 
volved sentences  should  be  avoided.  Slip- 
shod, ungrammatical  compositions  not 
only  lead  to  confusion,  but  evidently  sug- 
gest hurry  and  want  of  care,  which  might, 
when  combined  with  other  matters,  turn 
the  scale  in  the  mind  of  a  Judge,  and  then 
lead  him  to  withhold  his  power  to  stay 
an  action.  The  following  certificate  came 
before  the  writer,  and  is  a  sample  of  what 
is  to  be  avoided  : 

"He  is  violent  to  his  wife,  having 
been  with  him  the  whole  of  to-day  and 
part  of  yesterday,  I  could  not  keep  him 
from  drink,  being  violent  to  obtain  it.'' 

7.  A  certifier  will  do  well  to  invariably 
keep  a  copy  of  the  facts  stated  by  him 
in  tne  certificate,  together  with  notes  and 
amplifications  which  would  on  lapse  of 
time  help  him  to  defend  his  certificate. 
On  being  called  upon  to  certify  a  patient 
about  whom  he  knows  little  or  nothing, 
the  certifier  should  ask  to  see  either  the 
nearest  possible  relative  or  some  intimate 
friend.  This  should  be,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  every  possible  bit  of 
information  about  the  patient,  but  to 
assure  himself  of  the  bona  Jides  of  the 
whole  matter.  Though  conspiracies  to  put 
sane  persons  into  asylums  are  almost 
matters  of  history,  yet  such  things  have 
been  alleged,  and  no  medical  man  should 
take  hmia  fides  for  granted.  It  is  well  to 
ascertain  whether  alcohol  has  been  in- 
dulged in  by  the  patient.  The  history  of 
any  former,  as  well  as  of  the  immediate 
attack,  should  be  obtained,  and  it  is  well 
to  ask  plainly  for  the  exact  reasons  and 
indications  for  the  proposed  removal  to 
the  asylum. 

There  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in 
gaining  access  to  a  patient,  without 
making  things  worse  for  those  who  have 
charge  of  him.  A  medical  man  should  re- 
meml)er  that,  though  his  present  duty  is 
to  obtain,  if  they  are  obtainable,  evidences 
of  insanity,  yet  this  must  be  done  sccuu" 
duTu  urtem,  and  with  a  due  consideration 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  position.  Never- 
theless, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  go  in  as  a  doctor.     It 


is  not  necessary  to  blurt  out  the  &ct  that 
the  visit  is  paid  for  the  parpose  of  certi- 
fying, but  one  should  not  be  afraid  to  nj 
so  if  asked.  Deception,  though  it  may 
prain  temporary  advantages,  willnot,  when 
it  is  found  out,  tend  to  make  the  snbM- 
^uent  ti-eatment  easy  or  pleasant,  A 
judicious  but  firm  expression  of  profos- 
sional  opinion  will,  very  generally,  do 
something  towards  persuading  the  patient 
of  the  necessity  for  his  treatment  away 
from  home.  There  are,  however,  OMei 
where  deception  must  be  praRtised,  bat 
when  this  is  found  to  be  necessary,  the 
certifier,  having  made  fall  inqoiziflB, 
should  settle  for  himself  the  natare  and 
the  extent  of  the  pretences  proposed  to  be 
used.  If  any  one  else  concocts  a  plan 
mistakes  are  sure  to  arise.  Possibility  of 
personal  violence  in  some  cases  shoold  be 
Kept  in  mind,  and  if  it  is  known  that  the 
patient  has  dangerous  weapons  about 
nim,  a  medical  man  would  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  expose  himself  to  risk,  unleoi 
the  friends  arrange  to  take  steps  to 
obviate  it. 

Assuming  that  difficulties  of  access,  if 
any,  have  been  surmounted,  the  method 
of  examination  has  next  to  be  consideied. 
Of  course,  in  the  maji^rity  of  cases, 
nothing  can  be  simpler  than  to  collect 
these  facts,  and  to  write  them  down  jost 
as  they  are  observed,  but  unless  a  certaiii 
method  is  followed,  a  very  unsatisfiicioiy 
document  may  result.  Necessary  si 
method  is  in  these  patent  cases,  it  ii 
doubly  so  in  those  where,  although  there 
may  be  no  doubt  in  the  certifier's  mhid 
as  to  the  patient*s  insanity  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  setting  down  fact* 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  by  themselvci 
will  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  an- 
other person.  The  best  rule  is  to  take  note, 
first  of  the  general  and  special  appear 
ance  of  the  patient,  next  of  his  acts,  and 
lastly  of  the  result  of  conversation  with 
him.  Thesecan  again  all  be  classified  inac- 
cordance  with  the  broad  features  of  mental 
disease.  A  committee  of  the  Medioo- 
Psychological  Association  some  years  ago 
drew  up  and  recommended  for  use  in 
asylums  a  scheme  of  observation  of  the 
clinical  facts  in  a  case  when  admitted, 
and  this  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
an  insane  person  just  before  admission. 
All  mental  conditions  can  be  referred  to 
one  of  four  classes,  excitement,  depression, 
exaltation,  enfeeblement. 

Bxcitement  is  shown  by  wildness  of 
appearance  and  eye,  dishevelled  hair, 
restlessness,  both  of  the  body  as  a  whcde^ 
or  of  the  members,  rapidity  and  jerkineM 
of  action,  mischievousness  and  destme- 
tiveness,  muttering    or  shouting, 
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speech,  rapid  transition  of  thought  from 
snbjeet  to  subject^  incoherence,  and  so  on. 

l><praMlon  is  not  by  any  meanlB  the 
rerarseof  the  above-described  condition, 
in  fact  very  many  cases  show  not  only  an 
alternation  bnt  a  co-ejdstence  of  the  two 
states,  which  then  betokens  a  troublesome 
and  anzions  illness.  Pure  depression  is 
shown  by  the  dejected  and  melancholy 
appearance,  the  hanging  head  and  nerve- 
loM  state  of  the  fimbs,  deep  sighing, 
moaning  and  muttering,  downess,  labour- 
ing and  mournfulness  of  speech,  and 
Ingabriousness  of  conversation. 

MmmnmUon  is  the  true  antithesis  to 
depression.  The  two  states  may  alter- 
nate, but  never  co-exist.  It  is  shown  by 
the  erect  proud  bearing  of  the  patient,  by 
decoration  of  his  person  with  all  kinds  of 
ornaments,  good  or  worthless,  by  his 
happy  and  eager  look,  and  by  his  hilarity, 
reaainess  to  talk  to  any  one  and  every 
one,  by  impulses  and  intentions  to  do 
the  most  improbable  things,  and  so  on. 
A  person  labouring  under  the  first  stage 
of  a  typical  attack  of  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  offers  a  good  example  of  this 
condition. 

BBfbeblement  may  co-exist  with  any 
of  the  preceding,  and  as  a  rule  is  found 
with  all  of  them  more  or  less.  It  may 
exist  by  itself  as  in  total  dementia.  Its 
evidences  are  inattention  to  personal 
appearance,  want  of  expression  in  the  face 
amounting  even  to  total  blankness,  forget- 
folness  of  the  most  natural  impulses, 
resulting  in  dirtiness  of  person,  dribbling 
at  the  mouth,  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
Ao^  without  any  regard  to  time  or  place, 
by  needlessness  of  pain,  or  injury,  and  by 
the  greater  or  less  loss  of  reasonmg  power, 
perception  and  memory. 

Btfoaiona  are  very  generally  co-existent 
with  each  of  the  above  broad  divisions, 
anjd  should  be  sought  for  with  the  other 
evidences.  They  are,  however,  by  no 
means  necessary  to  insanity,  and  he  who 
hopes  to  be  able  to  build  his  certificate  on 
one,  may  often  be  sadly  disappointed. 
Bat  they  certainly  are  the  commonest, 
meet  convincing  and  tangible  evidences  of 
insanity.  Practically  speaking,  a  delusion 
is  the  conviction  of  an  insane  person 
which,  if  expressed  by  a  sane  man  to 
another,  would  justify  the  latter  in  giving 
hun  the  lie.  ft  is  with  delusions  as  it  is 
with  lies,  some  bear  their  characters  on 
their  face,  others  on  the  contrary  are  so 
like  the  truth  that  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
fact  ends  and  fiction  begins,  and  again  a 
statement  may  appear  to  be  so  impossible 
as  to  suggest  delusion,  and  yet  oe  true. 
Therefore  a  medical  man  must  be  cautious 
in  stating  anything  to  be  a  delusion  where 


there  is  the  least  possibility  of  its  not 
being  so.  It  is  always  better,  if  possible, 
to  (fsmonstrate  the  falsity  of  a  aelusion, 
and  it  is  always  necessary  not  to  give  only 
the  substance  {e.g.,  he  fancies  that  he  has 
no  nioney),  but  to  state  plainly  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  certifier  the  fact  mentioned 
is  a  delusion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
before  the  certifier  can  say  that  anything 
is  a  delusion  he  must  have  reliable  ground 
to  go  on. 

BaUnelBattoiiSv  especially  those  of 
hearing,  are  very  important  evidences, 
and  when  suspected  snould  be  most  dili- 
gently sought  for,  as  any  one  liable  to 
them  is  a  bad  subject.  Patients  may 
betrajr  themselves  by  suddenly  stopping 
in  their  conversation  with  others,  assume  a 
listening  attitude  and  go  so  far  as  to 
whisper  or  even  shout  an  answer  to  the 
unseen  speaker.  The  "voices,"  as  they 
are  called  both  by  doctors  and  patients, 
hardly  ever  say  anything  pleasant  to  their 
victims,  and  often  goad  them  to  murder 
or  suicide,  so  that  tne  least  clue  in  this 
direction  should  be  followed  up  and  re- 
corded, not  only  to  strengthen  tne  certifi- 
cate, but  to  give  timely  warning  to  those 
who  may  take  charge  of  the  patient. 

A  person  may  have  very  strong  delu- 
sions or  hallucinations  and  yet  have 
sufficient  self-control  to  keep  them  to 
himself.  These  cases  often  give  the  certi- 
fier great  trouble.  If,  after  trying  all 
other  ways,  he  finds  the  patient  will  not 
commit  nimself,  a  sudden  home  question 
will  often  accomplish  the  purpose.  An 
inquiry  as  to  whether  his  friends  have 
treated  him  properly,  very  often  sets  the 
patient  off,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  constant 
observation  that  these  impracticable  pa- 
tients nourish  ill-feeling  to  relatives  and 
former  friends. 

Xneolierenoe  is  a  favourite,  common 
and  strong  evidence  of  insanity,  but  it  is 
not  scientific  to  place  it  as  a  fact  unless 
properly  qualified  or  described.  It  is 
manifest  that  it  makes  all  the  difference 
whether  there  is  incoherence  between  word 
and  word,  between  phrase  and  phrase,  or 
between  sentence  and  sentence.  What 
would  be  incoherence  in  an  educated  man 
would  not  necessarily  be  so  in  his  inferior, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  people 
who  have  risen  to  good  position  may, 
under  slight  excitement,  return  to  the 
diction  of  their  earlier  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  patient  may  persistently  refuse  to 
open  his  mouth.  It  is  right  then  to  tell 
him  who  the  certifier  is,  and  that  he  has 
come  to  in(|uire  into  his  state  of  mind. 
Silence  continued  after  this  has  been  done, 
would  form  evidence  of  considerable 
weight. 
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Iioss  of  Memorj  is  a  point  that  should 
he  inquired  into.  If  sndden,  it  is  always 
a  strongly  suspicions  fact,  but  it  generally 
advances  pari  passu  with  the  disease,  and 
is  often  one  of  the  first  departures  from 
sanity.  It  will  very  constantly  be  found 
that  the  patient*s  memory  is  capital  for 
things  that  occurred  years  ago,  but  of  no 
use  to  him  for  recording  recent  events. 
In  placing  a  value  on  this  symptom  the 
age  of  the  patient  should  be  taken  into 
account 

The  foregoing  facts,  if  observed  in 
sufficient  quantity,  will  justify  an  opinion 
as  to  insanity,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  in  all  cases  a  man  is  sufficiently  in- 
sane to  be  placed  in  an  asylum  or  under 
restraint,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
this  is  a  very  essential  element  in  a  certi- 
ficate. It  will  be  well  therefore,  if  possible, 
to  state  one  or  more  reasons  for  the  neces- 
sity for  residence  under  care.  There  are 
two  principle  reasons  for  such  necessity — 
the  likelihood  of  harm  arising  to  the 
patient  by  his  being  left  his  own  master, 
or  the  possibility  of  it  occurring  to  others. 

A  man  may  harm  himself  by  commit- 
ting or  attempting  to  commit  suicide,  by 
mutilating  himself,  by  starving  himself, 
by  injuring  himself  with  drugs,  or  he  may 
come  to  damage  by  sheer  apathetical 
neglect  of  food,  clothing,  warmth,  and 
other  necessaries. 

He  may  do  damage  to  others,  by  mur- 
derous assault,  or  mischievous  maiming, 
by  annoying  them  by  shouting,  by  indecent 
acts,  by  setting  fire  to  his  or  their  houses, 
by  damaging  their  property ;  he  may  wear 
his  friends  out  by  abuse,  moaning, 
threatening;  he  may  injure  those  who  have 
a  claim  on  him  by  spending  his  money  or 
ruining  his  property ;  he  ma^  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  for  raismg  a  disturb- 
ance in  a  street  or  church,  by  furious 
driving,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  third  reason  for  a  person 
being  sent  to  an  asylum — the  probability 
of  the  treatment  there  being  the  best,  and 
it  may  be  the  only  chance  of  his  recovery. 
The  lunacy  laws  clearly  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  this  third  reason,  masmuch 
as  the  '*  statement "  requires  particulars 
to  be  given — "  whether  suicidal'  **  whether 
dangerous  to  others  and  in  what  way  " — 
as  part  of  the  history  only  of  the  case. 
But  while  there  is  the  least  chance  that  a 
judge  may  hold  (as  has  occurred  within 
recent  years)  that  the  common  law,  which 
requires  a  person  to  be  dangerous  to  him- 
self or  others,  before  he  can  be  placed 
under  restraint,  overrides  the  statute  laws 
of  lunacy,  it  will  be  wise  for  a  certifier  to 
be  careful  not  to  rely  on  this  necessity 
alone. 


TFr^mkoj  CmtiAemtmmm — To  meet  the 
delay  which  is  caused  by  the  neeumitj 
of  applying  to  and  satisfying  a  jadgo^ 
magistrate  or  justice,  provision  is  mM6 
for  '^  forthwith  "  placing  under  restninti 
cases  in  which  such  delay  is  dallge^ 
ons  either  to  the  patient  or  others.  Ab 
order  (form  4  of  tne .  Act)  is  signed  br  ft 
relative  of  the  patient,  or  some  oiher 
person  if  no  relative  can  be  got  to  sipi; 
and  this  order,  with  an  ordinary  medioil 
certificate  (see  above)  amplified  bj  a  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  certifier,  will  be 
sufficient  authority  for  the  remoTal  to  the 
place  of  detention.  The  statement  ii 
simple  in  form,  and  requires  reasons  for 
such  accelerated  procedure,  over  and  above 
the  reasons  given  in  the  ordinary  oertifi* 
cate.  Strong  suicidal  attempts  or  desini, 
refusal  of  food  to  a  dangerous  point, 
violence  to  others,  liability  to  self-mjniy 
from  violence,  shouting  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  public,  and  so  forth,  would  be  sood 
reasons,  though  in  particular  cases  were 
might  be  others  equally  cogent.  It  is  to 
be  carefully  noted  that  the  "statement 
or  "  certificate  "  of  the  medical  man  only 
holds  good  for  not  more  than  two  desr 
days  from  the  examination,  and  that  saeh 
certificate  must  state  the  date  of  examins- 
tion.  A  certifier  will  therefore  bear  is 
mind  he  must  not  sign  such  certificate 
beyond  that  time  after  examination;  in- 
deed, it  is  better  to  sign  it  immediately 
after  the  examination  is  made.  It  shoau 
bo  added  that  an  urgency  medical  oertifi* 
cate,  and  one  of  the  meoical  oertifi«atei 
in  support  of  a  petition,  may  be  signed  bj 
one  and  the  same  practitioner.  Medicsi 
men  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  they 
sign  either  of  the  above  certificates,  thay 
are  liable  to  be  summoned  to  give  eridence 
before  the  judge,  ma^strate  or  jnstioe  to 
whom  the  petition  is  presented  (s.  6, 
sub-s.  3). 

Certifloate  of  BUabiUty  of  Fmpssm 
entitled  to  Fayments  from  a  FaMIt 
Department  (schedule  i,  form  17). — It 
may  happen  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  of 
unsound  mind  who  does  not  reside  in  aa 
asylum  or  under  certificated  contro!*  a 
medical  man  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
such  a  certificate.  He  has  to  certify  Uiat 
by  reason  of  mental  disability  this  person 
is  unable  to  manage  his  or  his  own  a&irs. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  ground  for  this 
certificate  varies  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
certificate,  in  that  while  both  reoogniss 
unsoundness  of  mind,  fitness  for  detention 
in  the  latter  is  replaced  in  the  former  by 
want  of  capacity  to  mana^  business. 
Therefore  after  the  insanity  is  proved  it 
will  be  necessary,  if  there  is  any  power  of 
conversation  on  the  part  of  the  patient^  to 
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test  bis  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  the 
▼alae  of  monej,  the  right  and  proper  dis- 
position of  it  and  so  forth.  In  most  cases 
the  insanity  will  in  itself  demonstrate  the 
want  of  capacity,  bat  cases  may  occar  in 
which  considerable  care  will  be  required. 

C^ertlfleate  of  Sanitj. — Medical  men 
are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  called  upon 
to  certify  that  a  certain  person  is  of  sound 
mind.  This  may  happen  under  two  or 
three  different  sets  of  circumstances.  It 
may  be  that  such  certificate  is  asked  for 
in  order  to  afford  presumptive  evidence 
of  capacity  to  make  a  will  or  sign  some 
important  document,  or  to  give  a  person 
who  has  been  under  certificates  or  has 
been  confessedly  insane,  the  rentree  into 
sane  life  and  its  duties.  When  there  is 
unanimity  among  those  most  concerned, 
there  is  but  little  trouble,  and  when  there 
is  some  particular  purpose  in  view,  the 
certifier  would  naturally  satisfy  himself  of 
the  capacity  ad  hoc.  But  when  there  is 
evidence  of  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  friends,  such  as  is  probably  contem- 
plated in  the  new  Act  (s.  49),  (which 
aJlows  the  commissioners,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  any  one,  to  authorise  two  medical 
men  to  examine  a  patient  under  control, 
with  a  view  to  his  discharge)  then  great 
caution,  indeed  is  required.  Such  persons 
probably  present  many  evidences  of 
sanity,  seeing  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  most  likely  arises  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  preponderance  of  sanity  or 
insanity.  Such  a  patient  probably  knows 
where  his  weak  points  are,  and  it  has 
even  been  known  that  a  patient  has  been 
successfully  schooled  to  suppress  his  de- 
lusions, with  a  view  to  passing  the  ordeal. 
It  has  been  recorded  (Clouston's  "  Mental 
Diseases")  that  a  patient  has  left  the  asy- 
lum insane,  and  returned  with  a  certificate 
of  sanity  from  an  outside  medical  man. 

The  method  of  examination  suggested 
above  for  the  certification  of  insanity  will 
stand  good  for  satisfying  oneself  as  to  a 
man's  sanity,  but  it  will  be  at  best  only  a 
negative  process.  It  will  require  much 
cautious  mquiry  from  those  who  know 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  probably  re- 
peated visits,  before  a  positive  and  general 
opinion  of  sanity  is  given;  and  such  a 
task  may  well  be  refused  by  any  one  who 
has  not  bad  very  great  experience.  But 
certificates  of  partial  sanity  for  any  set 
purpose  may  be  more  readily  given, 
though  they  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
that  purpose.  There  is  no  set  form  for 
such  certificates.  What  has  been  said 
before  as  to  keeping  copies  of  the  certifi- 
cate, and  full  notes  of  the  interviews  with 
the  patient,  applies  here  with  even  greater 
force.  H.  Hayes  Newington. 


CBJBKAVB&OBTn  (xalpw,  I  rejoice  ; 
d(fipo<rvvrfy  senselessness).  An  old  term  for 
mental  derangement  with  cheerfulness  of 
disposition.  (Fr.  chaeraphrosyne ;  Gler. 
Der  lustige  Wahnsinn,) 

CBJB&OMAVZA,    or     CBAZ&O- 

MAVZA  (xoipo),  I  rejoice ;  fiavia,  mad- 
ness). A  form  of  mania  in  which  the 
patient  is  very  cheerful. 

CBAZK,  'WBZ&XiZiro.— A  chair  so 
arranged  that  it  could  be  revolved  with 
great  rapidity.  It  was  formerly  used  in 
cases  of  violent  mania  both  as  a  curative 
agent  and  as  a  means  of  temporarily 
quieting  the  patient,  the  chair  being 
whirled  round  with  a  rapidity  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  violence  or  acute- 
ness  of  the  maniacal  systems. 

CKAWCSRT  XinrATZCB.  —  Baflai- 
tton. — This  term  is  ordinarily  applied  to 
those  cases  of  lunacy,  the  suojects  of 
inauisitions  under  commissions  of  lunacy, 
either  with  or  without  a  jury,  and  does 
not  include  those  cases,  perhaps  but  few 
in  number,  where  the  person  concerned  is 
a  party  engaged,  or  interested,  in  Chancery 
proceedings,  and  where  the  Court  of 
Chancery  may  have  directed  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  small  funds  for  his  benefit, 
to  avoid  the  heaver  expense  consequent 
upon  a  special  inquiry  oy  commission  or 
otherwise  into  his  state  of  mind. 

BlatoiT* — ^The  Crown  SLBParensPcUriae 
has  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  persons  and  estates  of 
those  of  non-sane  memory,  and  who  from 
want  of  understanding  are  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  This  royal 
prerogative  seems  to  have  existed  anterior 
to  the  statute  of  17  Xdw.  a.  (1324)  called 
prerogativa  regis.  It  is,  however,  a  right 
which  is  never  exercised  but  upon  a  pre- 
vious office  or  inquisition  found.  For  the 
purpose  of  its  exercise  the  Crown  by  sign 
manual  delegates  its  authority  to  its  own 
great  officer,  not  necessarily,  but  usually, 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor ;  and  now,  since 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  Chancery 
jurisdiction,  to  the  Lords  Justices  and  the 
Judges  of  Appeal  concurrentlv,  and  sepa- 
rately, with  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics,  or 
persons  mentally  affected,  was  the  subject 
of  much  consideration  and  investigation 
during  the  period  from  1827  to  1833.  The 
late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  among  others, 
powerfully  directed  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics 
generally,  wnile  the  late  Lord  Chancellors 
Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  gave  special 
attention  to  the  cases  entrusted  to  their 
care  by  virtue  of  the  royal  sign  manual 
above  referred  to.  These  latter  efforts 
resulted  in  the  passing,  in  July  1833,  ^^ 
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the    Jket    3    4k    a  IVte.    ZV.  eap.   36i 

intituled :  "  An  Act  to  diminish  the  In- 
convenience and  Expense  of  Gommissions 
in  the  nature  of  Writs  de  Lunaiico  In- 
(Tuirendo;  and  to  provide  for  the  better 
Care  and  Treatment  of  Idiots,  Lunatics, 
and  Persons  of  unsound  mind,  found 
such  by  Inquisition." 

This  Act  empowered  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, &c.,  to  cause  any  Commission  in 
the  nature  of  a  writ  de  lunatico  in- 
quirendo  to  be  directed  or  addressed  to 
any  one  or  more  person  or  persons  who 
should  make  inquisition  thereon,  and  re- 
turn the  same  into  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  who  for  that  purpose 
should  have  the  same  powers  there- 
tofore possessed  by  the  three  or  more 
commissioners  in  such  commissions 
named. 

The  Act  also  provided  that  proper  and 
fit  persons  should  be  appointed  to  super- 
intend, and  from  time  to  time  report  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  <&c.,  the  care  and 
treatment  and  state  of  every  such  idiot, 
lunatic,  and  person  of  unsound  mind,  two 
of  whom  should  be  physicians  and  one  a 
barrister  of  not  less  than  fi?e  years' 
standing,  to  be  visitors  during  pleasure 
for  superintending,  inspecting,  ana  report- 
ing upon  the  care  and  treatment  of  all 
such  persons,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
orders  and  regulations  as  to  the  duties  of 
such  visitors  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c., 
should  think  fit.  The  Act  further  pro- 
vided that  each  such  idiot,  lunatic,  or 
person  of  unsound  mind  should  be  visited 
at  the  least  once  in  each  year  by  one  of 
such  medical  visitors,  or  oftener  if  the 
Lord  Chancellor  should  so  direct. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  Act 
into  effect  a  Board  of  three  visitors  was 
accordingly  constituted,  and  consisted  of 
two  physicians  and  a  barrister,  as  above 
mentioned. 

At  the  period  of  the  passing  of  this  Act 
(July  1833)  it  was  doubtful  wnat  number 
of  Chancery  lunatics  were  then  in  exist- 
ence, no  exact  record  of  them  having  been 
previously  kept ;  but  the  inquiries  as  to 
them  which  had  necessarily  to  be  made  to 
enable  the  Board  to  fulfil  their  duties,  led, 
it  is  believed,  to  the  discovery  of  about 
4CX)  cases  then  coming  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  conse- 
quent upon  the  execution  of  the  statute  a 
small  percentage  (one  per  cent,  upon  the 
clear  annual  income  of  each  lunatic)  was, 
b^  general  order,  made  under  the  Act, 
directed  to  be  paid  by  the  committees  (the 
members  of  the  family  of  each  lunatic  so- 
culled,  and  the  persons  appointed  by  the 
Court  to  take  charge  of  the  lunatics  and  | 


their  estates)  or  other  persons  in  receipt 
of  each  lunatic's  income. 

This  Act  of  the  3rd  4k  «tli  iVte*  !▼•* 
o.  36p  continued  in  operatioii  till  the  yev 
1842,  when  on  the  5tii  of  Auffnst  of  tlut 
year  a  further  Act  was  passed,  the  Sikft 
6th  viot.,  c.  •««  intituled  '*  An  Act  to 
alter  and  axnend  the  Practice  and  Coone 
of  proceeding^  under  Commiesions  in  tiie 
nature  of  Writs  de  Lwnatico  InquinndtK** 

By  this  Act  power  was  given  to  tlie 
Lord  Chancellor  to  appoint  two  fit  per- 
sons, Serjeants  or  bamsters-at-lawt  of  mi 
less  than  ten  years'  standing  at  the  btrto 
be  called  *'  the  Coramissionen  in  Lnnaer," 
to  whom  or  one  of  them,  in  the  then  fb- 
ture,  all  commissions  in  the  nataie  of 
writs  de  lunatico  inquirendo  shonld  be 
directed.  These  commissioners  were  to 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavicmr, 
and  were  jointly  and  sevanally  to  perfonn 
all  the  duties  and  authorities  then,  bad  by 
commissioners  named  in  commissions  in 
the  nature  of  writs  de  Iwuitia)  inqvirM^ 
do.  Powers  were  also  given  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  direct  these  conunissioiMri 
to  perform  all  the  duties  then  nsnsDy 
referred  to  the  Masters  in  Ghanoeiy  is 
relation  to  lunatics  and  their  ai&urs ;  ind 
the  commissioners  so  appointed  were  abo 
to  be  ea;  officio  visitors  01  lunatics. 

Certain  other  powers  were  oonfoned 
upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  this  Act  more  f nlly  into  effeeti 
by  the  appointment  of  proper  officers  sad 
clerks,  and  providing  suitable  offioss  is 
which  to  conduct  the  business  thus  de- 
volving upon  the  commissioners  and  their 
officers. 

These  commissioners  were  also,  as  snob, 
e^r  ofiino  members  of  the  Board  of  Visifeon 
of  Lunatics. 

This  Act  remained  in  operation  till  tbe 
year  1845,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
serious  expense  still  found  to  be  incurred 
in  the  proceedings  by  inquisition,  it  wu 
deemed  desirable  to  make  some  mors  sut* 
able  provision  for  certain  cases  of  saaO 
estates;  and  accordingly  in  Uie  GcnenJ 
Lunacy  Act,  the  Aot  B  4k  9  ▼let.  •> 
lOOp  passed  the  4th  of  August  in  tbit 
year,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  regnlslioB 
of  the  care  and  treatment  of  Lnnatioe," 
(and  described  by  some  as  ''  Magna  Clli^ 
ta  of  the  insane  poor,")  contained  profi- 
sions  (clauses  95  and  several  foUowing 
ones — but  since  repealed)  enabling  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  direct  the  Masters  is 
Lunacy  to  report  as  to  the  lunacy  in  ce^ 
tain  cases,  and  to  appoint  ffuardians  of 
the  person  and  receivers  or  the  estate; 
and  to  direct  the  application  of  the  inoome 
of  such  lunatics. 

By  this  Act  permanent 
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in  Inmaoy  with  a  permanent  secretary 
also  wer^  appointed ;  and  by  section  2  of 
tha  Act  it  was  enacted  that  "The  Com- 
missioners in  Lnnacy"  above  mentioned 
should  thenceforth  be  called  "  The  Masters 
in  lianaoy  **  and  shonld  take  the  same  rank 
and  precedence  as  the  masters  in  ordinary 
of  the  High  Gonrt  of  Chancery. 

The  Tarions  provisions  of  the  Acts  of 
1842  and  1845  i^  relation  to  Chancery 
lunatics  contmned  in  force  until  the  year 
'^539  when  on  the  15th  of  Angast  in  that 
year  a  further  Act,  16  4k  17  Viot.  e.  70, 
intituled  "An  Act  for  the  Be£[ulation 
of  Proceedings  under  Commissions  of 
Lunacy  and  the  Consolidation  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Acts  respecting  Lunatics  so 
fonnd  by  Inquisition,  and  t^eir  Estates," 
was  passed.  This  Act  was,  to  a  gpreat 
extent,  a  repealine  and  consolidating 
statute,  and  declared  that  there  shonld  m 
two  masters  in  lunacy  who  should  also 
be  ^  Tiiitors  of  lunatics  jointly  with  the 
Tisitors  for  the  time  being,  and  should,  in 
eaeh  case  of  alle^^  lunacy,  act  under  a 
general  commission  in  lieu  of  the  special 
eommission  then  issued  in  each  case.  The 
Art  contained  also  yarions  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  property  and  estates  of 
lunatics,  and  tne  control  and  manage- 
ment thereof,  as  well  as  the  requisite 
tnoTisions  for  the  care  and  visiting  of  the 
fanatics  so  found  by  inquisition.  It  also 
piorided  for  the  performance  by  the 
masters  and  visitors  of  their  respective 
duties,  and  indicated  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  supersedeas,  or  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  proceedings  in  such  cases  of 
hinaey. 

Several  other  Acts  were  subsequently 
pSBSod  amending  or  explaining  certain 
pfOfisions  in  the  Act  of  1853.  the  chief  of 
wliieh  was  the  Act  of  aa  *.  ae  Viot.  e.  86 
pasMd  in  August  1862  intituled  "An 
Aot  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Com- 
missioas  of  Lunacy,  and  the  Proceed- 
ings under  the  same,  and  to  provide  more 
enectnaUy  for  the  Yisiting  of  Lunatics, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

^Hiis  Act  limited  the  time  within  which 
evidence  should  be  adduced  as  to  the  in- 
sanity of  any  alleged  lunatic,  the  subject 
of  inquiry  by  commission,  to  two  years 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  the  inquiry 
(wliich  provision  is  continued  by  the  new 
Ajctg  as  below  stated),  and  provided  that 
ihe  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  enabled  to 
diiect  an  issue  to  be  tried  in  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  superior  courts  of  Common 
Law  at  Westminster  as  to  the  lunacy  of 
the  alleged  lunatic,  instead  of  the  or- 
dinary Inquiry  by  a  jury  under  a  com- 
mission. It  also  provided  that  no  tra- 
rerse  of  the  trial  of  such  an  issue  should 


be  allowed,  but  that  within  three  months 
an  order  might,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  think  fit,  be  made  for  a  new  trial 
of  any  such  issne.  The  Act  also  contained 
further  provisions  in  relation  to  a  super- 
sedeas of  the  proceedings,  and  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  costs  by  any  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  inquiry. 

Further  provision  was  also  made  as  to 
cases  of  small  amounts  of  property — that 
is  to  say  where  the  corpus  did  not  exceed 
;£iooo  (net  value)  or  the  income  did  not 
exceed  £$0  per  annum. 

Various  other  provisions  were  made  as 
to  the  management  of  lunatics'  estates, 
and  the  dealings  with  them,  and  also  for 
enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
upon  the  subsequent  inquiries  before  the 
masters. 

By  section  20  of  the  Act  it  was  provided 
that  each  lunatic  should  be  personidly 
visited  and  seen  by  one  of  the  visitors 
four  times  at  least  in  every  year,  except 
that  those  resident  in  asylums,  &c.,  should 
not  necessarily  be  visited  more  than  once 
in  the  year,  unless  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  otherwise  direct. 

This  latter  provision  as  to  visiting  the 
lunatics  was,  by  a  subsequent  Act — that 
of  the  «8  A.  «6  of  Vlot.  e.  aa,  passed 
1 8th  of  August  1882,  intituled  "An  Act 
for  Amending  the  Lunacy  Regulation 
Acts" — altered,  by  directing  that  such 
lunatics  should  be  visited  twice  instead 
of  four  times  in  each  year,  provided  that 
every  lunatic  resident  m  a  private  house 
should,  during  the  two  years  next  follow- 
ing the  inquisition,  be  so  visited  at  least 
four  times  in  every  year.*** 

The  several  enactments  and  arrange- 
ments above  referred  to  remained  in 
operation  till  May  i,  1890,  when,  by  the 
General  Lunacy  Act  of  the  83  Viet.  e.  a, 
passed  on  March  29,  1890,  intituled  "An 
Act  to  Consolidate  certain  of  the  Enact- 
ments respecting  Lunatics,**  the  several 
Acts  above  mentioned  of  the  16  4k  17 
▼lot.  e.  70,  the  aa  4k  ae  Vlot.  e.  ae,  and 
aa  St  ae  viot.  o.  aa,  and  other  Acts,  were 
wholly  repealed,  and  the  various  pro- 
visions which  they  contained  in  relation  to 
Chancery  lunatics  were  embodied  and 
consolidated  in  such  new  Aot,  now  con- 
stituting the  law  appertaining  to  these 
cases.  Section  338  empowered  the  Lord 
Chancellor  '*  to  make  rules  in  lunacy  for 
carrying  this  or  any  other  Act  relating  to 
lunacy  into  effect,  and  abo  for  regulatin|B^ 
costs  in  relation  thereta"  Bules  for  this 
purpose  were  accordingly  made,  and  came 
into  operation  on  August  i,  1890. 

«  ThU  Act  directed  also  that  the  abofe-men- 
tiuued  jf  1000  should  be  read  asf  aooo,aiid  the  £sP 
ah^ioa 
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This  Consolidation  Act  and  the  rules  so 
made  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  prescribe 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Judge  and 
Masters  in  Lunacy,  and  the  duties  also  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  in  relation  to  the 
cases  by  inquisition,  which  are  at  present 
estimated  at  1200  in  number,  exclusive  of 
the  various  other  cases  still  existing  under 
the  above-mentioned  Acts  of  1845,  1862, 
and  1882.  Of  these  latter  cases  little  is 
known  after  the  first  application  to  the 
Court  concerning  them,  and  they  are  not 
visited  Uke  the  other  cases  by  inquisition, 
nor  are  any  annual  or  other  accounts  of 
receipts  and  pavments  in  respect  of  their 
estates,  except  m  a  very  few  special  cases, 
presented  to  the  masters.  Hence  the 
possibility  of  a  recurrence  to  the  state  of 
things  which,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
prevailed  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
Chancery  lunatics  anterior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1842  above  referred  to. 

Mode  ofVroeeanre. — For  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  inquisition  in  lunacy 
above  mentioned,  a  petition  is  presented 
to  the  Lord  ChancelK>r  usually  by  one  or 
more  of  the  next  of  kin,  or  other  member 
of  the  family  of  the  supposed  lunatic. 

This  petition  is  supported  by  affidavits 
general^  of  two  medical  men,  physicians, 
or  surgeons,  and  of  members  of  the  family 
or  other  persons  to  whom  the  alleged 
lunatic  is  known,  explaining  the  par- 
ticulars and  nature  of  the  unsoundness  of 
mind,  and  the  conduct  and  conversation 
by  which  it  is  shown. 

The  medical  affidavits  in  support  of  a 
petition  for  an  inquiry  in  lunacy  are 
required  to  be  not  merely  general,  but 
clear  and  distinct  statements,  free  from 
any  bias,  or  prejudice,  or  room  for  doubt, 
as  to  the  unsoundness  of  mind.  They 
should  show,  in  fact,  the  exact  nature  of 
the  alleged  unsoundness;  and  the  delu- 
sions (if  such  exist),  and  the  conduct, 
conversation,  and  circumstances  leading  to 
the  just  conclusion  that  the  alleged  lunatic 
is  a  proper  subject  for  the  inquiry  and 
the  protection  of  the  Court,  being  indeed, 
by  reason  of  his  mental  condition,  wholly 
unable  to  protect  and  manage  either  him- 
self or  his  afhirs. 

The  non-medical  affidavits  indicate  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  alleged  lunatic's 
property,  and  who  are  his  jcindred  or 
nearest  relations.  These  papers  are  lodged 
in  the  office  of  the  Masters  m  Lunacy  who 
now  act  as  registrars  in  lunacy,  and 
notice  of  the  proceedings  is  served  upon 
the  alleged  lunatic,  and  when  the  order 
for  the  inquiry  is  made  it  puts  the  above- 
mentioned  general  commission  into  opera- 
tion. 

One  of  the  masters  thereupon  fixes  the 


time  and  place  for  holding  the  inquiry, 
and  at  tlie  time  thus  appoiiitea  the 
master  sees  and  examines  the  aUend 
lunatic,  and  takes  the  medical  and  ouer 
evidence  in  support  of  the  inquiry,  and  if 
satisfied  therewith  he  certifies  the  renH 
in  the  form  of  an  inquisition  above  lefeiwd 
to.  It  then  becomes  the  dutj  of  the 
master  to  inquire  more  fully  into  tlie 
nature  and  amount  of  the  lonatio'i 
fortune  and  income  and  into  his  fiunily 
and  kindred,  and  especially,  havhiff 
regard  to  such  fortune  and  income,  and 
the  lunatic's  capacity  for  enioyment,  what 
is  a  proper  sum  to  be  allowed  for  hii 
maintenance  and  support,  and  the  main* 
tenance  and  support  also  of  hie  immediate 
family.  In  making  these  arrangementi 
a  suitable  and  detailed  scheme  ia  con- 
sidered and  arranged,  which,  baving 
regard  to  the  orders  of  the  Ooort^  ia  fnr^ 
nished  to  the  Board  of  Yisitora  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  discharge  their  dnfcy  on 
subsequently  visiting  the  lunatic,  and 
supenntendmg  his  care  and  treatmenl 

The  masters  have  also  to  decide  upon 
and  approve  of  (suYiject  to  the  order  ol 
the  Court)  a  suitable  and  proper  perMm 
or  persons  to  be  committee  or  commifeftesi 
both  of  the  person  and  estate  of  the 
lunatic.  Those  of  the  person  are  re- 
quired to  visit  the  Ipnatic  at  least  once  in 
every  three  months,  or  at  snoh  other 
times  as  may  be  necessary,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  estate  the  committee  has  to  give 
adequate  security  by  himself  and  two 
sureties  for  duly  accounting  for  the 
lunatic's  property.  Relations  of  the 
lunatic  are,  as  a  rule,  preferred  to  stnmgen 
as  committees ;  but  the  object  is  to 
appoint  the  person  or  persons  who  may 
be  expected  to  make  tne  best  provision 
for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  Innatk 
and  the  protection  of  his  propertjr*  The 
Court  considers  nothing  but  tine  ntoalion 
of  the  lunatic  himself,  always  looking  to 
the  probability  of  his  recovery,  and  never 
regaling  the  interest  of  the  next-of-kiD ; 
nor  does  the  Court  unnecessazily  alter 
the  lunatic's  property,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  care  for  his  sake  that 
if  he  recovers  he  shall  find  his  estate  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  oonditioB 
as  he  left  it,  applving  the  property  in  the 
meantime  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Court 
thinks  it  would  have  been  -wise  and 
prudent  in  the  lunatic  himself  to  apply 
it  in  case  he  had  been  capable. 

In  cases  held  before  juries  (tw^ve  jnron 
being  required  to  concur  in  a  verdict)  the 
same  proceedings  have  to  be  taken  after 
the  inquisition  found,  with  refereooe  to  the 
lunatic's  fortune, income,  andmaintenaace 
and  kindred,  and  the  appointment  also  of 
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oommitteee,  as  in  the  cases  held  without 
jviies. 

Section  98  of  the  Act  (i)  directs  (as 
previonslj)  that  the  inqaisition  shall  be 
confined  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  alle^^  Innatic  is  at  the  time  of  the 
inquisition  of  unsound  mind,  and  incapable 
of  manag^g  himself  or  his  affairs,  and  no 
eridence  as  to  anything  done  or  said  by 
him,  or  as  to  his  demeanour  or  state  of 
mind  at  any  time,  being  more  than  two 
years  before  the  time  of  the  inquisition, 
shall  be  receivable  in  proof  of  insanity,  or 
on  the  trial  of  any  traverse  of  an  inqui- 
sition unless  the  person  executing  the 
inquisition  otherwise  directs;  and  (2)  if 

Xn  such  inquisition  it  appears  that  the 
rod  lunatic  is  of  unsound  mind,  so  as 
to  be  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs, 
Imt  that  he  is  capable  of  manag[ing  him- 
self, and  is  not  oangerous  to  himself  or 
to  others,  it  may  be  so  specially  found 
and  certified. 

By  sub-section  3  of  clause  108  it  is 
enacted  that  "  where  upon  the  inquisition 
it  is  specially  found  or  certified  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  inquisition  relates  is 
of  unsound  mind  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
managing  his  affairs,  but  that  he  is  capable 
of  managing  himself,  and  is  not  dangerous 
to  himself  or  to  others,  the  Judge  in 
Lunacy  may  make  such  orders  as  he 
thinks  fit  for  the  commitment  of  the 
estate  of  the  lunatic  and  its  man- 
agement, including  all  proper  provisions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic,  but  it 
shall  not  be  necessary,  unless  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Judge  it  appears  proper  to 
do  so,  to  make  any  order  as  to  the  custody 
or  commitment  of  the  person  of  the 
hmatic.'' 

And  sub-section  4  directs  that  "  any 
order  under  this  section  may  be  made, 
notwithstanding  proceedings  are  pending 
for  a  traverse  or  new  trial,  and  any  person 
acting  upon  an  order  so  made  shall  be 
indemnined  as  effectually  as  if  there  had 
been  no  right  of  traverse  or  new  trial" 

Section  106  provides  that  the  Judge  in 
lionacy,  on  beme  satisfied  by  the  evidence 
therein  stated  "  tnat  a  lunatic  so  found  by 
inquisition  is  cured  or  capable  of  managing 
himself,  and  not  dangerous  to  himself  or 
others,  though  incapable  of  managing  his 
albirs,  may,  if  he  thinks  it  desiraiDle  that 
the  ordinary  proceedings  for  a  supersedeas 
should  not  be  insisted  on,  by  order  super- 
sede the  inquisition,  so  far  as  the  same 
finds  that  the  lunatic  is  incapable  of 
managing  himself,  and  rescind  or  vary 
any  order  for  the  commitment  of  the 
person  of  the  lunatic ;"  and  sub-section  2 
d  this  clause  directs  that  an  order  under 
this  section  may  be  made  on  such  terms 


and  conditions  as  the  Judge  thinks  fit, 
notice  of  any  such  order  being  given  to 
the  committee  of  the  person,  and  slso  to 
the  person  under  whose  care  the  lunatic 
is  (sub-8.  3). 

And  secuon  1 1 5  directs  that  under  the 
circumstances  therein  provided  for,  the 
order  for  the  commitment  of  the  person  of 
the  lunatic  shall  determine,  but  nothing 
therein  contained  shall  affect  the  com- 
mitment of  the  estate. 

Seports  to  Board.— In  all  cases  by 
inquisition  the  committees  of  the  person 
and  the  medical  attendants  of  each  lunatic 
have  to  make  half-yearly  reports  (in 
January  and  July  of  each  year)  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  as  to  the  mental  and 
bodily  state  of  the  lunatic,  and  on  every 
occasion  of  a  change  of  residence  to 
furnish  the  visitors  with  immediate  in- 
formation so  as  to  enable  them  at  any 
moment  to  fulfil  their  duty  of  visiting 
him. 

Several  important  provisions  have  been 
introduced  into  the  new  Act,  among  which 
the  Masters  in  Lunacy  are  enabled  by 
order  (s.  12)  to  authorise  the  recep- 
tion of  a  lunatic,  found  such  by  inqui- 
sition, into  an  asylum,  &c.,  where  no 
committee  has,  at  the  particular  moment, 
been  appointed;  and  provision  is  also 
made  (s.  130)  lor  obtaining  funds  for 
the  temporary  maintenance  of  a  luna- 
tic pending  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees. 

In  relation  to  the  property  of  lunatics 
detained  as  such,  section  50  (i)  of  the  Act 
directs  that  where  any  person  is  so  de- 
tained and  the  commissioners  represent 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  property, 
and  its  application,  should  be  ascertained, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  may,  if  he  think  fit, 
through  the  masters,  require  that  the 
person  upon  whose  petition  the  reception 
order  under  which  the  lunatic  is  detained 
was  made,  or  other  the  person  paying  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  lunatic 
or  having  the  management  of  his  property, 
shall  transmit  to  the  Lord  Chsjicellor  a 
statement  in  writing  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lunatic  and  of  its  application. 

(2)  **  The  commissioners  may  also, when- 
ever they  think  it  expedient,  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  prepay  of  any  person 
detained  as  a  lunatic. 

By  sub-section  4  of  clause  39  of  the 
Act,  the  local  visitors  of  lunatics  in  cases 
of  private  patients  having  reported  on  such 
cases  to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  they 
are  to  make  further  inquiries  to  satisl^ 
themselves  whether  the  patient  is  pro- 
perly detained  as  a  lunatic,  or  whether  he 
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ought  to  be  discharged,  or  whether  the 
case  onght  to  be  reported  to  the  Lord 
GhanoelTor  with  a  view  to  an  inquisition. 

8iinr«*tloDs. — Having  regard  to  the 
serious  liabilities  incurred  by  many  of  the 
patients  anterior  to  the  proceedings  for 
their  personal  care  and  protection,  and 
the  protection  also  of  their  estates,  it 
would  often  seem  to  be  important  that 
no  hostile  creditor  of  a  lunatic  should  for 
his  own  exclusive  benefit  have  the  power, 
after  the  inquisition  found,  of  enforcing 
at  a  considerably  additional  expense,  a 
claim  against  the  lunatic  or  his  estate,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  general  body  of  his 
creditors,  but  that  provision  should  be 
made  (as  in  bankruptcy)  for  a  stay  of 
all  legal  proceedings  by  the  finding  of  the 
lunacy,  and  authorising  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  deal  with  the  various  claims 
against  the  lunatic  and  his  estate  as 
ri^ht  and  justice  towards  all  concerned 
might  seem  to  require. 

Committees  of  the  estate  only  (except 
in  a  few  cases)  are  now  required  to 
account  for  their  receipts  and  expenditure, 
but  having  regard  to  the  necessary  pro- 
tection and  well-being  of  the  lunatic  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  committees 
of  the  person  also  should  not  be  required 
duly  to  account  for  their  expenditure  on 
the  lunatic's  behalf,  receiving  themselves, 
if  deemed  needful,  such  a  recompense  for 
their  care  and  trouble  as  the  income  and 
estate  of  the  lunatic  might-  be  able  to 
afford,  and  the  Court  might  think  it  right 
to  sanction. 

The  principle  involved  in  section  130 
above  mentioned,  would  seem  to  be  capable 
of  extension — namely,  in  those  cases  where, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  lunatic's 
funds  bein^  placed  in  court  to  the  credit 
of  the  particular  matter,  an  order  of  the 
Court,  instead  of  the  certificate  of  a  mas- 
ter, is  now  necessary  to  operate  upon 
them,  even  to  the  smallest  extent,  tnus 
occasioning  an  outlay  in  the  shape  of  legal 
costs,  which  would  probably  exceed  the 
amount  desired  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tional comfort  of  the  lunatic.  Had  the 
masters  power  by  certificate  thus  to  ope- 
rate upon  these  funds  in  court,  of  course 
to  a  limited  extent  only,  it  is  conceived 
that  a  considerable  benefit  would,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  cases,  accrue  to  the 
lunatic  and  his  estate. 

By  section  132  of  the  Act,  provision  is 
made  in  certain  cases  where  an  order  is 
obtained  for  the  reception  of  a  lunatic 
whose  property  does  not  exceed  £100  in 
value,  and  there  is  no  relative  or  friend 
of  the  lunatic  willing  to  undertake  the 
management  of  it,  to  authorise  the  clerk 
of  the  guardians  of  the  particular  locality. 


or  some  other  person,  to  deal  with  and 
apply  the  property  for  the  lunatic^s  bene- 
fit. It  is  conceived,  however,  that  there 
may  be  many  other  cases  not  ooming 
within  this  immediate  provision,  where 
alleged  lunatics  are  entitled  to  ■ama 
(legacies  and  moneys)  of  a  much  less 
amount  than  ;£2oo,  and  there  ie  a  want  of 
legal  power  and  authority  to  deal  with 
them.  The  question  hence  arises  whether 
there  might  not  be  vested  somewhere  or 
other  the  power  of  dealing,  by  a  simpk 
and  inexpensive  process,  with  oasee  of 
this  character,and  of  applying  the  lanatioi* 
small  funds  for  their  maintenance  and 
benefit,  and  of  thus  relieving  trosteei  or 
other  persons  from  the  responsibiHtT  of 
exercising  their  own  discretion  in  deuing 
with  such  limited  funds. 

In  cases  such  as  these,  why  might  not 
the  present  Masters  in  Lunai^,  by  eoine 
easjr  and  ready  method,  be  enabled  by  a 
certificate  or  order  under  their  hands*  to 
authorise  the  persons  holding  such  einall 
funds  to  apply  them  in  the  maintenance 
or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  partioo- 
lar  lunatic,  upon  satisfactory  evidenee  of 
incapacity  and  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
posed application  P 

Sections  85  to  89  contain  proYiakms 
for  retaking  lunatics  making  their  eaeape 
from  the  custody  in  which  wey  were  pre- 
viously placed.  Power  is  also  given  by 
section  337  to  amalgamate  the  lunacy  de- 
partments ;  and  section  338  aothmaes 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  make  roles  and 
regulations  for  carrying  the  Lnnacy  Acts 
into  effect. 

Section  131  also  contains  provisiont  re- 
lating to  certain  cases  of  a  small  amoont 
of  property  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  but  otherwise  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  Engliah  Innatici 
do  not  apply  to  Ireland  or  Scotland  (a  2) 
unless  specially  referred  to,  each  of  these 
jurisdictions  having  its  own  Acts  for  the 
regulation  of  the  care  and  treatment  of 
its  lunatics,  and  the  management  of  their 
estates. 

Besides  the  various  cases  by  inqnisitioB 
and  those  of  a  small  amount  of  propertj 
above  referred  to,  it  should  be  particiilarij 
noticed  that  section  116  of  the  Aethai 
introduced  several  other  classes  of  penooi 
whose  care  and  treatment  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  namely — by  clause  (c)  ••  Everjr 
person  lawfully  detained  as  a  InnaUc 
though  not  so  found  by  inquisition;'' 
clause  {d)  "  Every  person  not  so  detained 
and  not  found  a  lunatic  by  inqnisitloii 
with  regard  to  whom  it  is  proTed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Judge  in  Lnnacy  that 
such  person  is,  through  menUd  infirmity 
arising  from  disease  or  age,  incapable  A 
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tnapaging  his  afTairs ; "  clause  (/)  "Ever^ 
peraon  with  resard  to  whom  the  Jadge  is 
aatiafied  by  affidavit  or  otherwise  that 
such  person  is  or  has  been  a  criminal 
Innaticy  and  continues  to  be  insane  and 
in  confinement." 

And  sub-section  (2)  directs  that — ''In 
the  caae  of  any  of  the  aboye-mentioned 
persons  not  being  luuatics  so  fouud  bj 
inquisition,  such  of  the  powers  of  this 
Act  as  are  made  exercisable  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  estate  under  order  of  the 
Judge,  shall  be  exercised  by  such  person 
in  such  manner,  and  with  or  without 
secority,  as  the  Judge  may  direct,  and 
any  such  order  may  confer  upon  the 
person  therein  named  authority  to  do  auy 
specified  act,  or  exercise  any  specified 
power,  or  may  confer  a  general  authority 
to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  lunatic  imtil 
further  order,  all  or  anj  of  such  powers 
without  further  application  to  the  Judge." 

Sub-section  (3)  directs  that  '*  every  per- 
son appointed  to  do  any  such  act  or  exer- 
cise any  such  power  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Judge 
as  if  such  person  were  the  committee  of 
the  estate  of  a  lunatic  so  found  by  in- 
quisition.'' 

8ab*section  (4)  also  provides  that  "  the 
powers  of  this  Act  rmting  to  manage- 
ment and  administration  sd^  be  exer- 
cisable in  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  for 
the  maintenance  or  benefit  of  the  lunatic, 
or  of  him  and  his  family,  or  where  it 
Mpears  to  be  expedient  in  the  due  course 
of  management  of  the  property  of  the 
lunatic." 

And  sub-section  (5)  directs  that  ''  no- 
thing in  this  Act  shall  subject  a  lunatic's 
property  to  claims  of  his  creditors  further 
than  the  same  is  now  subject  thereto  by 
due  course  of  law." 

The  operation,  doubtless,  of  the  above 
stated  clauses  of  the  Act  will  be  to  bring 
under  the  direction  of  the  Judge  in 
Lunacy  a  largo  number  of  cases  either 
hitherto  not  dealt  with,  or  which  have  been 
rqifiilated  by  the  members  of  the  family 
oi  each  such  lunatic  without  legal  autho- 
rity ;  and  as  all  these  cases  are  unvisited 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  visitors  of 
lunatics,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  that 
amonnt  of  personal  protection  thrown 
aroond  them  which  is  afforded  to  the 
cases  by  inquisition,  while  their  estates 
are,  at  the  same  time,  deriving  the  benefit 
of  the  legal  arrangements  of  the  Act, 
without  any  adequate  contribution  to  the 
funds  by  which  those  arrangements  are 
carried  mto  effect.  J.  Elmer. 
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Lppolntment. — In '  Archbold's 
Lunacy  "  (1877),  Ixv.,  on  the  subject  of 


the  appointment  of  a  chaplain,  it  is  writ- 
ten, '*  The  committee  of  visitors  of  every 
asylum  shall  appoint  a  chaplain  for  the 
same  who  shaU  be  in  priest's  orders,  and 
shall  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  licence  of  any  such  chap- 
lain as  aforesaid  shall  be  revocable  by  the 
bishop  whenever  he  shall  think  fit,  and 
such  chaplain,  or  his  substitute  approved 
by  the  visitors,  shcdl  perform  and  cele- 
brate in  the  chai)el  of  or  in  some  conve- 
nient place  within  or  belonging  to  such 
asylum,  Divine  service  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  as  esta- 
blished by  law,  on  every  Sunday,  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  Good  Friday,  and  shall 
also  perform  and  celebrate  such  service 
within  the  said  asylum  at  such  other 
times,  and  also  snch  other  services,  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  established  by  law,  at  such  times 
as  the  visitors  shall  direct."  In  Par- 
tridge's "  Handbook  to  the  Lunacy  Acts 
Amendment  Act  1889,"  s.  77,  the  clause 
occurs,  "  the  committee  of  every  asylum 
may  appoint  a  minister  of  any  religious 

Eersuasion  to  attend  patients  of  the  re- 
gions persuasion  to  which  the  minister 
belonj^s,  and  may  allow  him  such  remu- 
neration for  his  services  as  they  think  fit." 
A  note  is  appended,  'Hhis  for  the  first 
time  authorises  remuneration  to  ministers 
other  than  those  of  the  Established 
Church." 

2.  Residence. — "The  chaplain  is  not 
required  by  the  statute  to  reside,  but  a 
house  may  be  provided  for  him  on  the 
spot." 

3.  Removal  of  CliaplalD.  —  "The 
committee  shall  have  power  to  remove 
the  chaplain,  and  shall  irom  time  to  time, 
upon  every  vacancy,  by  death,  removal, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  ofiice  of  the  chaplain, 
appoint  some  other  person  to  snch  office 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
affecting  the  original  appointment  to  such 
office." 

4.  Buperanniiation. — *'In  case  any 
chaplain  become  from  confirmed  sickness 
or  infirmity  incapable  of  executing  the 
office  in  person,  or  have  been  an  officer  in 
the  asylum  for  not  less  than  [fifteen] 
years,  visitors  may  grant  a  superan- 
nuation allowance  not  exceeding  two- 
thirds  of  his  salary,  &c. 

5.  Burial  OronBd. — **  In  the  case  of  a 
new  burial  ground,  the  visitors  may  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain 
therein, 

6.  Other  iHitleB. — Besides  those  con- 
nected with  Divine  service,  may  be  men- 
tioned visits  to  the  infirmaries  m  particu- 
lar, and  also  to  the  general  wards;  the 
keeping  a  journal  of  his  work ;  the  care 
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of  offertory  moneys ;  books  ;  attention  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  honsehold, 
6cc. ;  details  vary  ins  in  different  institu- 
tions. (Consult  "Archbold,"  2nd  edit., 
and  Pry's  "  Lunacy  Laws.") 

H.  Hawkins. 

CUJBLUMVB  BT8TB»ZCV8  (xatrfirf,  a 
gaping;  hysteria,  (j.r,),  A  name  given 
to  the  persistent  yawning  so  frequently 
observea  in  hysterical  subjects. 

CBxmsT&T  or  bsazw.  (See 
Bkain,  Chemistry  of.) 

CBZ&BKBW,  BaUrivm  and  Vifflit 
Terrors  of.  (Sec  Developmental  In- 
sanities and  Psychoses.) 

CBZ&BKBW,  Insanity  in. — In  the  re- 
marks which  follow,  we  propose  to  limit 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  insanity 
as  opposed  to  idiocy,  and  of  childhood  as 
opposed  to  pubescence.  That  insanity  in 
children  signifies  an  unstable  nervous 
system  is  of  course  true,  but  it  may  be 
consistent  with  the  appearance  of  a  fair 
and  progressive  intelligence.  For  imme- 
diate purposes,  therefore,  we  may  draw 
a  distinction  between  imbecility  in  its 
obvious  degrees,  and  the  insanity  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  at  present.  The  in- 
sanity of  children,  thus  limited,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  very  great  interest,  but  it  is  not 
commonly  met  with,  and  is  liable  to 
escape  careful  and  continuous  observation. 
The  physician  practising  in  chambers  sees 
these  cases  not  infrequently,  but  consul- 
tations with  physicians  are  generally  few 
and  widely  separated  in  date,  and  are 
especially  so  in  cases  which  offer  little 
place  for  systematic  medication,  and 
which  parents  and  relatives  often  either 
fail  to  recognise,  or,  recognising,  may 
consider  to  be  within  the  skill  of  nurses 
and  pedagogues. 

Again,  insane  children,  unless  gravely 
afflicted,  can  often  be  managed  at  home, 
and  thus  they  escape  the  systematic  watch- 
fulness of  the  medical  officers  of  general 
asylums ;  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
are,  as  we  are  here  to  discuss  them,  not 
defective  enough  to  be  sent  to  idiot 
schools.  To  many  persons,  therefore,  and 
even  to  not  a  few  medical  men,  to  speak 
of  insanity  in  children  is  to  speak  of  a 
strange  thing.  That  children  should  de- 
velop imperfectly  is  but  too  familiar  to 
them,  but  that  a  child,  not  obviousljr  de- 
tective, should  at  an  age  so  full  of  bright- 
ness and  hope,  become  perverted  in  mind, 
is  as  painful  as  it  is  an  unwonted  idea. 
But  if  insanity  in  children  be  not  very 
common,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  far  from  rare, 
and  even  melancholy  itself  may  find  its 
seat  in  hearts  which  are  naturally  so 
light  and  gay.  The  insanity  of  children 
is  the  vestibule  of  the  insanity  of  adults  ; 


in  children  we  see  in  simple  and  primarj 
forms  that  with  which  we  are  {amiliarm 
the  more  complex  and  derivatiTe  forms  of 
insanity  in  ad  ults.    Henoe,  in  the  insanifty 
of  childhood  we  find  a  special  interest  is 
tracing  the  elemental  forms  of  neirooi 
actions,  and  in  learning  by  this  means  to 
analyse  their  higher   manifestations  in 
maturer  persons.    The  mind  and  affoo- 
tions  of  the  child  are  far  simpler  thsa 
those  of  the  least  educated  adalt.    Tko 
impressions   of    twenty  years,   and  the 
organic  growth  of   twenty  years,  oany 
mental  organisation  infinitely  beyond  that 
of  ten  years  of  age,  thoa^h  there  is  mora 
similarity   between  the  insanity  of  the 
simpler  adults  and  that  of  ohildren,  thsa 
between  that  of  either  of  these  and  the 
insanity  of  highly  cultivated  persons.  The 
insanity  of  children  cannot  have  a  largo 
quality    of  reflexion;    the  delosions^  of 
cnildren  cannot  have  much  elaboration : 
the  mania  of  children  cannot  be  00a- 
structed  on  the  scheme  of  the  mania  of 
adults  ;  the  child's  insanity  must  be  u 
insanity  of  the  senses,  of  the  simpler  im- 
pressions, and  of  the  instincts,  that  is,  of 
lower  and  more  early  organised  oentrei. 
There  is,  as  it  were,  a  veil  between  the  mind 
of  earlier  and  the  mind  of  later  life  ;  a  veil 
beyond  which  disturbance  cannot  pene- 
trate; faculties  which  are  undeveloped  cas 
scarcely  be  disturbed,  and  each  stage  of 
mental  enlargement  most  haTe  its  own 
character  of  diseased  as  well  as  of  nonnal 
function.   However  alike,  then,  the  cansee 
of  anjrseriesof  cases  of  insanity  may  bOb  the 
resulting  groups  of  morbid  phenomeas 
will  vary  with  the  ageof  tiie  subject^  taking 
age  to  mean  not  hard-and-fast  terms  H 
years,  but  stages  of  growtJi.     We  say  the 
group   of  morbid  phenomena  will  vsiy 
with  the  age,  because  we  are  tempted  to 
extract  one  or  more  prominent  symptosM, 
and  to  measure  our  similarities  and  dir 
similarities  by  these,  and  to  ignore  tke 
truth  that  maladies  are  groups  of  pheno- 
mena, and  are  no  more  to  be  nlaiiirifiitd  bf 
merely  prominent  features  than  are  ani- 
mals.   A  bat,  for  instance,  is  not  inti- 
mateiy  like  a  bird,  although  both  hsfa 
wings.    The  stranse  occurrence  of  snidd^ 
or  homicide  in  children  is  not  to  be  tsbe 
to  identify  insanities  which  betray  tbew 
impulses  m  children  and  adults.    Soieidfl 
or  homicide  in  children  is  an  nnrefleetif0 
act    The  act  is  probably  in  great  nei- 
snre  imitative ;   the  child  has  heard  of 
killing  and  of  death,  but  has  not,  hj  t^ 
flexion,  any  ideas  of  their  meaning.   !> 
a   child's    mind   murder   or    death  btf 
not  built  up  those  fabrics  of  thoog[ht  end 
association  which  exist  in  the  mmds  o* 
older  persons,  and  for  a  child  they  hn^ 
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little  meaning.  Even  mature  adults  find 
it  difficult  to  rid  themselves  of  the  notion 
of  acontinning  similar  interest  in  this  world 
after  their  own  death.  Thus,  men  make 
Tindiutive  wills,  and  women  are  anxious 
that  the  family  vault  should  be  ''dry  lying." 
The  child,  far  less  capable  than  any  adults 
of  realising  the  meaning  of  death,  hangs 
himself  to  annoy  his  father,  or  drowns 
himself  to  escape  a  lesson  for  which  he  is 
not  prepared.  The  healthiest  children, 
again,  enjoy  stories  of  carnage  and  even 
oi'  cruelty,  which  bring  to  them  no  pathe- 
tic associations,  but  minister  to  the 
aeaichings  of  curiosity  and  the  love  of  ad- 
Tontare.  In  the  same  way,  to  children 
lnroiig;ht  up  in  safety  and  peace,  the  very 
meaning  of  danger  may  be  long  unknown. 
The  child  who  drowns  himself  to  escape  a 
whipping  flies  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known,  as  it  would  fly  through  any  open 
door  reckless  of  its  outlet,  and  this  kind 
of  act  has  but  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  the  suicide  of  a  middle-aged  man,  who 
eees  in  death  a  sole  and  final  release  from 
intolerable  sorrows,  or  the  extinction  of  an 
intolerable  (Mun.  In  both  there  mav  be  a 
lack  of  inhibitive  capacity,  but  that  is 
nearly  all  that  can  be  common  to  the  two 


If  man  lives  in  a  vain  show,  far  more  so 
does  the  child  ;  if  man's  mind  be  but  a 
phantom  in  relation  to  the  world,  so  fan- 
tastic is  the  child's  mind  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  man.  Fantastic — that  is  the 
key  to  the  childish  mind  ;  in  him  there  is 
no  definite  boundary  between  the  real  and 
the  unreal.  Day  dreams,  which  in  an 
adnlt  would  be  absurd  to  the  degree  of 
insanity,  are  to  a  child  the  only  realities. 
When  very  yonn^,  a  child  seems  to  live 
in  fiuitasy ;  even  its  own  self  is  to  itself 
a  ghost.  It  will  address  its  own  solid 
body  by  another  name  as  something  other 
than  itself,  as  a  companion  or  confidant 
of  its  inner  being.  As  the  child  grows 
older  and  sense-impressions  organise 
themselves  more  definitely,  and  submit 
to  comparison,  fantasy  liecomes  make- 
bdiere,  and  the  child  slips  backwards 
and  forwards  between  unconscious,  semi- 
conscious and  conscious  self-deception. 
Pretty  are  the  fancies  of  a  child — while  it 
is  a  child— vet  with  its  healthy  growth 
these  must  be  transformed.  But  if  the 
growth  of  the  mind  be  something  less  or 
something  other  than  healthy,  then  these 
fancies  keep  their  empire ;  they  do  not  at- 
tennate,  and  the  child  does  not  put  ofi^  its 
visions.  Delusions  they  are  not,  scarcely 
even  in  an  etymological  sense, being  rather 
permtences  than  perversions.  A  deln- 
•ion  presupposes  ideas,  and  ideas  are  very 
mdimentary  in  early  life,  when  pheno- 


mena of  this  kind  are  rather  of  the  nature 
of  waking  dreams  than  the  hue  and  cry  of 
the  pack  of  all  mental  faculties  hunting 
a  hare,  which  we  see  in  adults.  In  fact, 
the  distinction  I  between  delusion  and  hal- 
lucination becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
as  we  deal  with  youn^r  patients,  until 
in  young  children  delusion  may  almost  be 
saia  to  resolve  itself  into  hallucination. 

The  affective  and  imitative  life  again 
is  a  large  part  of  the  being  of  children,  and 
we  see,  as  we  should  expect  to  see,  the 
effects  of  disturbance  herein,  rather  than 
in  the  sphere  of  thought  which  in  children 
is  rudimentary.  Of  such  are  perversion  or 
absence  of  early  affections  and  morals,  un- 
reasonable terrors,  tyrannical  habits  or 
tricks,  impulses  to  mischief,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  amiable  faults  of  excessive 
shjness  and  self-distrust,  morbid  con- 
scientiousness, confession  of  imaginary 
sins,  religious  exaltation,  unseasonable  and 
imitative  religious  profession  and  patter, 
faddy  notions  about  cleanliness  and  the 
like,  which,  if  less  revolting,  are  none  the 
less  significant  of  insanity,  and  are  little 
less  troublesome  to  guardians. 

Brief  maniacal  paroxysms  may  be 
caused  in  children  by  terror  or  rage, 
but  the  common  mania  of  adults  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  children,  but  we  have  seen 
manj  cases  in  which  may  be  traced  the 
outlines  of  a  sort  of  recurrent  mania.  We 
mean  that  a  child  may  be  "  good "  for  a 
few  weeks,  then  almost  imperceptibly 
begin  to  be  naughty  and  irritable,  and 
even  violent  As  early  changes  we  often 
see  cunning,  greediness  at  meals,  or  rude 
and  selfish  manners  and  conversation. 
Whether  as  cause  or  consequence,  per- 
haps as  conseouence,  the  secretions  also 
become  pertnroed,  the  bowels  become 
constipated,  tho  breath  grows  offensive, 
the  belly  tumid,  and  the  urine  red  and 
strong.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  these 
phenomena  subside,  the  appetite  becomes 
normal,  the  tongue  cleans,  and  the  abdo- 
men falls;  coincidently,  the  manners 
soften,  the  irritability  lessens,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  becomes  tranquil,  and 
restlessness  passes  away.  This  stage 
may  be  followed  by  one  of  painful  and 
reiterated  self-accusations  and  abnormal 
repentances,  but  more  commonly  the  child 
seems  to  have  but  an  imperfect  remem- 
brance of  what  he  has  ^one  through. 

The  prevalence  of  night  terrors,  som- 
nambulism, trance-like  states,  and  so 
forth,  in  children  who  are  or  may  become 
insane,  or  who  inherit  the  insane  diathe- 
sis, are  well  known,  and  we  well  know  how 
common  is  the  connection  of  these  mental 
disorders  in  children  with  motor  disorders 
of  the  epileptic  or  choreic  type.    Disturb- 
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ancA  of  the  antomatic  or  instinctive  func- 
tions of  the  childish  mind,  though  by  no 
means  constantly,  yet  is  so  often  associated 
with  muscular  aberrations  in  childhood  as 
to  be  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
mental  disorders  at  this  age  belong  to 
parts  which  lie  in  function  near  those 
central  motor  ganglia  which  are  often 
associated  with  them  in  perturbation,  and 
below  those  parts  which  at  a  later  date 
assume  the  work  of  analysis  and  of  higher 
imagination.  They  lie  in  the  centres  of 
earlier  organisation,  and  the  symptoms, 
therefore, lack  the  analytic  and  construc- 
tive powers,  and  the  ideal  fulness  of  the 
insanity  of  adults.  If  we  descend  to  the 
lowest  stage  of  visible  human  liie — to  the 
baby — we  find  that  insanity  betrays  itself 
first  and  almost  entirely  in  its  one  active 
muscular  group,  in  its  one  plane  of  con- 
tact with  external  things ;  the  insane  baby 
bites  and  kicks,  and  biting  and  kicking 
are  the  range  of  its  symptoms,  the  exter- 
nal measure  of  its  madness. 

Epilepsy  in  children,  as  in  adults,  is 
often  replaced  by  actions  of  a  more  com- 
plex order,  such  as  sudden  attacks  of  de- 
structiveness  or  other  tempers.  But  we 
have  never  met  with  a  case  of  quasi-pur- 
posive epilepsy  in  children,  wherein  acts 
were  as  complex,  elaborate,  and  extended 
as  they  often  are  in  adults.  In  children, 
these  acts  are  sudden,  brief  and  simple  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  suddenly  upsetting 
the  tea-table. 

Apart  from  traumatism,  sunstroke, 
poisons,  malformation,  and  the  sequelsB  of 
typhoid  and  other  fevers,  &c„  insanity  in 
children  is  practically  always  hereditary, 
though  bad  bringing  up  and  excessive 
study  may  largely  conspire  with  original 
tendency  to  produce  it.  If  in  such  a  case 
the  parents  are  not  actually  insane,  eccen- 
tric or  dissipated,  we  shall  find  that 
syphilitic  antecedents  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  insanity  in  the  offspring,  or  the 
father  may  have  been  well  advanced  in 
years,  if  not  of  failing  vigour,  at  the  time 
of  procreation. 

We  ought  not  to  speak  of  unstable 
nerve  centres  as  the  substratum  of  motor 
or  mental  disturbances.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  nerve  centres  to  be  unstable,  to 
resent  at  once  the  slightest  impressions. 
The  fault  lies  not  in  iustabiliW  of  the 
nerve  centres,  but  in  the  want  of  capacity 
or  activity  in  the  inhibitory  centres,  whicn 
should  control,  that  is  to  say,  should  ab- 
sorb or  divert,  the  normal  activity  of  the 
lower.  In  idiocy,  higher  centres  do  not 
develop;  in  insanity  they  exist,  but  are 
feeble,  and  permit  the  lower  to  become 
insubordinate,  to  obey  the  external  stimu- 
lant too  directly.    Such  children  are  often 


attractive  in  appearance,  but  are  alao  oflea 
delicate  in  build  and  feature  and  under 
the  average  weight  and  stature  of  thnr 
age. 

The  prognosis  of  insanity  in  childrBn 
must  of  course  be  very  variable,  and  be 
least  hopeful  in  destructive  cases  and 
cases  of  defective  moral  sense.  Still,  if 
we  take  the  average  run  of  children  of  not 
very  defective  organisation  or  very  auto- 
matic habits,  children  suffering,  for  exam- 
ple, from  melancholia,  superoonscienticNis- 
ness,  fads,  dominant  habits  or  notkmt, 
timidities  or  irresolutions,  mild  reonrmit 
manias,  ill-governed  passions  and  so  forth, 
we  find  recovery  usually  takes  place  in 
two  or  three  years  under  judicious  man- 
agement, liberal  nutrition  and  hygieDie 
methods  of  life.  Judicious  management, 
which  is  the  most  essential  con£tio&  of 
amendment,  is,  however,  veiy  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  worst  cases  of  the  kbid  aie 
taken  to  idiot  asylums ;  but  they  do  badly 
with  weak-minded  children,  and  both  tlie 
kinds  of  suffering  are  aggravated  by  their 
association.  In  private  practice  gofsr- 
nesses  educated  especially  for  this  adfing 
may  be  engaged.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  number  of  ladies  having 
the  mental  and  moral  endowments  neces- 
sary for  such  difficult  duties,  and  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  so  painful  a  calling, 
will  increase  both  for  purposes  like  tfie 
present,  and  also  for  the  elevation  of  the 
general  standard  of  attendants  upon  the 
insane  under  all  circumstances.  Occa- 
sionally these  children  may  be  sent  to 
schools  where  the  tact  and  watchfulness 
of  the  master,  and  the  forbearance  of  their 
fellows,  can  be  relied  upon.  Certainly  llie 
pressure  of  discipline  and  order,  the  exam- 
ple of  wholesome-minded  companions^  and 
the  setting  of  high  standards  tor  TTTitattftfi 
tend  greatly  to  favour  recovery.  Be- 
lative  mental  overstrain  must  of  course  be 
avoided,  and  bodily  growth  encouraged. 
We  af e  not  likely  to  forget  that  insanilif 
in  children,  if  uncured,  maj  prevent  tb 
due  advance  of  the  organisation  of  the 
results  of  impressions,  and  may  ulti- 
mately, as  adolescence  approaches,  leave 
the  sufferer  in  a  state  of  greater  or  Im 
imbecility. 

[We  have  recently  seen  several  casei 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wiglesworth  at  the 
Bainhill  Asylum,  of  undescribed  degene- 
rative cerebral  disease  in  children,  which 
are  of  great  interest  Two  were  cases  of 
progressive  brain  degeneration  in  chil- 
dren, presenting  a  remarkable  resemblanoe 
to  general  paralysis.  The  salient  featnrei 
were  alow  but  progressive  dementia,  wUk 
concomitant  steady  deveUjpmerU  of  gene^ 
valued  paralysis,  and  great  emaciation. 
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The  children — girls — ^had  been  iatelligent 
(4ih  standard).  In  one  case  the  symp- 
toma  commeDoed  at  the  age  of  ii,  and 
proved  £atal  at  i6.  In  the  other  the 
affection  commenced  at  14,  and  is  uovr 
(aged  17)  nnder  observation.  In  both 
cases  there  had  been  some  time  before  the 
development  of  the  symptoms,  a  historv 
of  a  somewhat  severe  fall.  No  convul- 
sions in  either  case.  Speech  in  both 
became  (when  case  was  advanced)  some- 
what hesitating  and  tremulous. 

In  the  fatal  case  the  brain  was  greatly 
wasted,  there  was  great  and  general 
opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  but  no  conges- 
tion of  the  meninges.  The  cortex  was 
much  diminished  in  depth,  and  the  ven- 
tricles enormously  dilated. 

A  third  case  may  be  mentioned  in 
which  a  child  of  seven  came  into  the  asy- 
lum with  a  distinct  attack  of  mania,  and 
subsequently  developed  convulsions  with 
progressive  weakness  and  dementia.  It 
la  not  dear  yet,  however,  whether  this  case 
should  be  included  in  the  same  category. 

This  malady,  resembling  generalpara- 
Ijsis,  has  been  noticed  also  by  Drs.  Caous- 
ton  and  Shuttleworth,  and  may  be  due  to 
inherited  syphilis,  though  the  evidence  is 
imperfect.  On  autopsy,  brain -wasting, 
arterial  thickening,  and  "  vacuolation  " 
are  found.]  T.  Cufford  Allbutt. 

[i?<^S*rnicM. — La  Folie  ehez  les  Bnfaiits,  par 
Ur.  Panl  Morean  (de  Toun)  1888  ;  Psyohologrie  de 
IXnlknt,  |»ar  Bernard  Perez,  1886 ;  Maudsley, 
lltholoKy  of  Mind,  1879,  eh.  vi. :  Langdon  Dowu, 
Mental  Affections  of  Childhood.  1887.] 


rA. — Inquiry  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
valence of  insanity  and  the  provision  for 
the  insane  tends  to  show  that  the  former 
is  less  than  in  Europe,  and  that  the  latter 
is  practically  nil.  Missionaries  state  that 
they  see  little  of  insanity.  A  Chinese 
lawyer  assures  us  that  insane  persons  and 
idiots  are  taken  care  of  at  home  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  Dr.  Wise,  in  his 
^  History  of  Medicine,"  vol.  ii.  p.  570,  states 
that  violent  cases  of  insanity  are  neglected 
and  remain  as  outcasts  of  society  to  live  as 
beggarB  and  vagabonds.  "Idiocy,"  he 
says,  "  is  distinguished  from  lunacv,  and 
the  latter  is  diviaed  into  two  kinds,  kwang 
(mania),  with  an  excess  of  the  yang  prin- 
ciple, or  fire  and  excitement;  and  teen 
(dementia— incoherent  madness),  with  an 
excess  of  yin,  or  excess  of  depressed  fluidity. 
By  some  authors  insanity  is  treated  as  a 
specific  disease,  and  is  characterised  by 
watching,  want  of  appetite,  foolish  fancies 
of  grandeur  and  wisdom,  unseasonable  mad 
laughter,  singing,  and  silljr  actions."  Dr. 
Wise  attributes  the  rarity  of  insanity 
amonff  the  Chinese  to  their  regular  manner 
of   Im    and  temperate   habits.    Loss  of 


memory,  the  effect  of  sudden  surprise,  fear, 
(&c.,  is  classified  nnder  the  same  head,  a 
few  simple  drugs  being  recommended  for 
the  cure.  As  symnathy  is  not  allowed  by 
the  Chinese,  and  tneir  love  of  theorising 
and  drawing  deductions  from  mere  specu- 
lation explains  every  morbid  phenomenon, 
no  doubt  is  expressed  and  no  care  observed 
in  arriving  at  a  true  conclusion  {op.  ciL). 

The  Editob. 

CBZ&OMAVrA.  (xcip,  the  hand ;  fiavla, 
madness).  A  synonym  of  Masturbation 
whether  occurring  before  or  during  an 
attack  of  insanity. 

CB&oaA&.    {See  Sedatives.) 

CB&0&A&  BTB&ATB.  {See  SEDA- 
TIVES.) 

CB&OBA&  VBBTBABB.  {See  SED- 
ATIVES.) 

CB&OBAZiAMZBB.  (See  Seda- 
tives.) 

OBXiOBAXiZBM  (chloral^  the  word 
formed  from  the  first  syllables  of  the  names 
of  the  substances  used  in  its  formation, 
chlorine  and  alcohol).  The  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  system  produced  by  the  long- 
continued  use  and  abuse  of  chloral  hy- 
drate. Cerebral  anasmia,  nervousness, 
irritability,  sleeplessness,  melancholia, 
enfeeblement  of  mental  power,  weakness, 
and  want  of  control  over  muscular  action, 
slight  paralysis,  joint-pains,  enfeebled 
action  of  the  heart,  gastric  disturbances 
and  skin  irritation,  nave,  it  is  said,  been 
induced  by  the  drug. 

CB&OBoroBBK.— The  action  of  chlo- 
roform as  a  sedative  will  be  stated  under 
that  head,  but  it  may  be  noted  here  that, 
when  inhaled,  the  cerebral  phenomena  re- 
semble those  of  alcoholic  intoxication  in 
the  first  instance,  including  sensorial  illu- 
sion, mental  excitement,  rapid  flow  of  ideas, 
and  leaving  no  trace  behind  them  on  the 
memory.  To  this  staff e  of  intoxication 
often  succeds  one  of  delirium,  determined 
by  the  nervous  constitution  of  the  patient; 
sometimes  it  is  gay,  accompanied  by  fits  of 
laughter,  at  others  painful,  with  flow  of 
tears;  some  patients  are  plunged  into  a 
profound  ecstasy,  others  are  furious  and 
m  a  state  of  terror,  while  others  enjoy 
pleasurable  sensations.  This  condition  may 
well  be  compared  to  drunkenness  associated 
with  the  characters  of  acute  mania,  inco- 
herence, volubility,  and  hallucinations.  As 
a  rule,  no  trace  of  the  delirious  conceptions 
remain  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
inhaled  chloroform.  Baillarger,  however, 
has  recorded  the  case  of  a  female  patient 
who  on  waking  made  absurd  charges 
against  her  husband  in  relation  to  her 
sleep.  Some  mouths  afterwards  she  re- 
tained the  same  delusion.  Such  instances 
prove  that  a  person  may  be  hallucinated 
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during  the  intoxication  of  chloroform  and 
that  ReriouB  and  unfounded  charges  may 
be  made  in  consequence  against  medical 
men  and  others.     (See  Sedatives.) 

'M.  LEoaAiN. 


OBOSBA   ana  ZVaajrZTT.— Beflni- 
tion.  —  In   defining  the  motor  disturb- 
ance, which  was  first  correctly  described 
and    defined    by    Sydenham    about    the 
middle  of  the   seventeenth    century,  as 
a    special    kind   of   convulsion    (convtd' 
aimiis  species),   we    have  first  of   all   to 
look  away  from  all  theories  which  have 
been  framed  about  this  disease,  and  must 
confine  ourselves  to  an  unprejudiced  ob- 
servation of  the  typical  symptoms  of  the 
disease.     There  is  nothing  known  about 
the  changes  in  the  nervous  system  or  in 
the  muscles  which  produce  choreic  move- 
ments ;  for  the  same  reason  the  employ- 
ment   of    such  terms  as    "irradiation/' 
"  co-ordination."  &c,,  in  the  definition  of 
the  disease  will  lead  to  wrong  conclusions 
about  chorea.    In  making  use  of  the  de- 
scription which  Sydenham  has  given,  and 
which  is  nowadays  still  considered  classi- 
cal, we  define  chorea  as  a  motor  disturb- 
ance which   is  characterised  by  an  ex- 
aggeration of  voluntary  movements,  and 
by  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less  nume- 
rous simultaneous  movements  which  are 
purposeless.    It  is  only  when  these  symp- 
toms are  present  that  we  have  a  right  to 
speak  of  chorea.      That    convulsions    of 
another  kind  occur  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  proved,  and  to  explain  them  as 
belonging  to  chorea  is  under  all  circum- 
stances doubtfuL    It  is  instructive  to  re- 
collect that  the  character  of  these  move- 
ments, which  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
their  exaggeration  and  simultaneity,  may 
easily  be   seen   for  a  shorter   or  longer 
period    in    any    child    during    the    first 
months  of  its  life.    It  is  the  time  of  tran- 
sition from  the  jerking  and  convulsive 
movements  which  are  peculiar  to  the  first 
year  of  life,  into  those  which  are  governed 
by  the  will.    The  movements  of  a  child 
show  still  later  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
choreic    character,   especially  in    excite- 
ment, and  nearly  always  when  new  forms 
of  motion  are  practised.    Neither  are  ex- 
aggeration of  the  movements  nor  disturb- 
ing simultaneous  movements   absent  in 
adult  persons  who  acquire  accomplish- 
ments  which  require  well  adjusted  and 
combined    movements,    as    playing    the 
piano,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.     It  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  suppress  these  simul- 
taneous   movements.     It    is,    therefore, 
reasonable  to    conclude   that  in    volun- 
tary motion  not  only  must  there  be  in- 
nervation of  certain  groups  of  muscles, 
but  also  the  suppression  of  movements 


which  are   roused   bat   which    are   not 
desired. 

It  follows,  from  the  character  of  choiw, 
as  we  have  defined  it,  that  there  are  mani- 
fold and  close  connections  between  thii 
disease  and  the  mental  fnnctionB.  Tlie 
more  curious  is  the  fact  that  only  in  re- 
cent times — about  two  decades  since — the 
view  of  an  original  connection  of  chorea 
with  mental  derangements  has  been  up- 
held with  increasing  certainty,  and  cor- 
responding observations  have  been  pub- 
lished more  and  more  plentifully,  woilit 
ancient  pathology  disregarded  and  even 
positively  reject^  the  mental  anommliM 
m  the  course  of  chorea  (Romberg,  Hasse). 
This  fact  may  find  an  explanation  in  the 
rarity  of  chorea  in  adults,  and  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  observing  and  explaining  mental 
svmptoms  in  children,  if,  as  in  these  casei, 
the  whole  attention  of  the  physician  and 
of  those  who  are  near  is  abeorbed  bj  the 
extraordinary  motor  disturbances. 

Olassifloatton.  —  The  ever-increasing 
material  of  observation  makes  it  necessary 
to  separate  ordinary  chorea,  which  has  a 
pretty  rapid  course,  and  terminates  in  ra- 
ce verv,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be 
called  acute  chorea,  from  chronio  and 
incurable  chorea.  Apart  from  chorea  in 
pregnant  women  (cJiorea  gravidarum)^  the 
acute  form  would  be  chorea  of  childhood 
and  youth,  the  chronic  form  chorea  of 
adults.  Chorea  during  pregnancy  ra- 
quires,  like  mental  derangements  of  preg- 
nancy, special  treatment.  IHie  here&uj 
connections  of  many  cases  of  chronio 
chorea,  which  have  been  more  exactly 
studied  since  Huntingdon  wrote,  do  not 
justify  the  adoption  of  a  separate  form  o£ 
hereditary  chorea.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  chorea  in  old  men  (chorea  teniUt) 
which  occurs  extremely  rardy.  Accord- 
ing to  its  origin,  it  belongs  to  that  fora 
whichfoUows  other  severe  cerebral  dinoasoi 
— the  so-called  post-hemiplegic  chores. 
The  distinction  between  an  acute  and  s 
chronic  form  of  chorea  is  also  of  importaaoe 
for  the  real  mental  diseases  which  are  com- 
bined with  both  forms.  They  follow  most 
frequently  a  fully  developed  and  verr 
severe  chorea,  and  have,  therefore,  wits 
regard  to  it,  to  be  taken  as  canaecutim 
vicnial  deraitgementa.  That  chonic 
motor  disturbances  occur  in  persons  who 
are  already  insane,  so  that  we  might  be 
able  to  speak  of  a  consecutive  choreti,  » 
much  rarer,  and  chorea  is  then  less  seveM. 
Consecutive  mental  disease  belongs  prin- 
cipally to  acute  chorea;  consecutife 
chorea  is  nearly  always  chronic.  Alio 
when  mental  disorders  and  motor  distarh- 
ances  occur  simultaneously,  a  case  which 
is  not  at  all  rare,  chorea  seems  to  be 
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(duronia  We  most  also  point  out  here 
that  acute  chorea  is  generally  followed  by 
a  simple  mental  derangement — mania — 
which  can  easily  be  regarded,  like  chorea, 
as  a  motor  disturbance  of  psychical  origin, 
and  that  mania  disappears  at  the  same 
time,  or  nearly  so,  with  chorea.  But  the 
mental  derangements  in  which  chorea  de- 
Telops  itself  as  consecutive  chorea,  are  of 
a  much  more  complicated  form.  Defects 
of  intelligence,  which  mostly  existed  be- 
fore (as  in  chorea  of  apoplexy  and  progres- 
sive paralysis  of  old  age),  are  accompanied 
by  states  of  excitement,  dementia  and 
hallncinations.  For  the  description  of 
mental  deranp^ements,  which  are  combined 
with  chorea,  it  will  be  well  to  give  before- 
hand a  description  of  the  lighter  mental 
anomalies  which  never  are  entirely  absent, 
and  then  to  discuss  all  those  factors  which 
in  the  symptomatology,  setiolo^y  and 
patholoffical  anatomy  of  chorea,  indicate 
the  cerebral,  and  particularly  the  mental, 
relations. 

Symptomatologir.  —  Although  those 
ancient  investigators  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  psychical  anomalies  of 
the  fully  developed  disease  for  reasons 
which  are  explained  above,  nearly  all  of 
them  nevertheless  directed  their  attention 
to  the  mental  state  before  the  appearance 
of  the  motor  disturbances.  Nobody  has 
nowadavs  any  doubt  about  the  derange- 
ment of  the  mental  functions  in  the  pro- 
dromic  period  of  acute  chorea,  whicn  is 
considerable  and  mostly  very  extensive. 
Certain  anomalies  of  tne  mental  state, 
which  last  for  weeks  or  even  for  months, 
ars  Ter^  common.  Great  excitability, 
unsteadiness  of  temper,  and  chances 
from  exaggerated  merriuess  and  wiid- 
ness  to  crossness,  &c.,  will  scarcely  ever 
be  entirely  absent.  As  far  as  children 
ars  concerned — which  will  mostly  be  the 
case  in  acute  chorea — ^these  symptoms 
will  not  be  much  cared  about  by  those 
who  are  near,  and  wUl  be  taken  as  bad 
temper  and  naughtiness  which  can  be  put 
an  end  to  by  educational  means.  In  rare 
cases  only  they  will  apply  for  help  to  a 
doctor  or  to  an  alienist. 

In  a  girl  of  eight  years,  who  was 
brought  to  us  by  her  parents,  there  was 
a  state  of  mental  depression,  with  a 
marked  tendency  to  remain  in  the  same 
position,  and  with  a  corresponding  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  From  time  to 
time — once  or  twice  a  day — she  became, 
without  any  external  cause,  suddenly  ex- 
cited, cried,  scolded,  broke  what  was 
within  her  reach,  and  struck  at  those  who 
went  near  to  her.  Illusionary  ideas  or 
haUucinations,  according  to  which  the 
child  might  have  thought  herself  offended 


or  threatened,  were  denied  (after  recovery 
as  well).  She  said  she  had  oeen  only 
angry  and  cross.  Three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  this  state 
choreic  movements  were  noticed  for  the 
tirst  time  ;  Mwinging  of  the  ri>>^ht  arm,  and 
slight  distortions  of  the  face.  Then  a 
general  and  rather  severe  chorea  had  de- 
veloped itself  within  8.  week,  which  became 
better  after  another  fortnight,  and  having 
lasted  altogether  about  six  weeks  dis- 
appeared entirely,  together  with  the  mental 
derangement.  The  state  which  I  have 
described  just  now  is  evidently  very  similar 
to  the  so-called  melancholia  attonita  or 
cum  stupore,  which  has,  according  to  my 
opinion,  been  more  correctly  call^  after 
the  most  prominent  mental  symptoms, 
melancholia  ecstatica.  The  same  state  of 
obstinacv  and  apparent  stupor  can  often  be 
seen  a  short  time  before  the  appearance  of 
mania,  especially  in  young  persons,  a  fact 
which  deserves  special  attention  because  of 
the  close  connections  between  mania  and 
chorea.  When  we  examine  exactly  the 
mental  state  before  the  outbreak  of  typical 
acute  chorea,  we  shall  always  find  present 
the  symptoms  of  embarrassment  and  inhi- 
bition of  thought — though  only  in  a  small 
degree.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  be- 
haviour of  the  patient  is  interpreted  as 
owing  to  moral  and  intellectual  uiult,  and 
that  the  supposed  slowness  and  obstinacy 
are  blamed  and  punished  in  school  and  at 
home  as  laziness  and  naughtiness.  That 
direct  intellectual  defects  occur  in  the 
prodromic  period,  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  proved. 

The  choreic  motor  disturbances,  which 
appear  first,  are  apt  to  be  misinterpreted 
in  the  same  way ;  for  these  develop 
themselves  by  degrees  from  insignin- 
cant  and  isolated  anomalies  which  easily 
escape  notice,  to  the  general  form  of 
chorea. 

Slight  choreic  disorders,  which  last  for 
dajs  and  weeks,  and  are  limited  to  cer- 
tain movements,  are  a  peculiarity  of  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  patients — of  those 
who  are  still  in  their  childhood.  Espe- 
cially those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
exposed  to  the  attention  of  others,  as  arms, 
face,  neck,  and  shoulders  are  attacked 
first.  The  children  themselves,  who  are 
not  capable  of  observing  their  own  con- 
dition, do  not  notice  these  changes  at  all, 
because,  as  we  explained  above,  they  have 
that  feeling  of  embarrassment  which  is 
scarcely  ever  absent  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.  Those  who  are  with 
the  children  are  the  more  inclined  to  in- 
terpret the  upsetting  and  dropping  of 
things,  the  distortions  of  the  face,  Ac,  as 
bad  manners.     The  behaviour  of   their 
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companions  before  the  outbreak  and  at 
the  commencement  of  chorea,  includes  an 
immense  danger  for  the  mental  state  of 
the  patients.  As  we  suppose  the  motor 
disturbances  are  known,  we  shall  not  dis- 
cuss them  here  specially. 

The  swin^n^  and  shaking  of  head  and 
arms,  the  shuffling  and  stamping  of  the 
feet,  the  flexing  and  extending  of  the  lees, 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  montn, 
the  sudden  thrusting  out  and  retracting 
and  the  rolling  movements  of  the  tongue, 
the  rolling  of  the  e^es,  the  contortions  of 
the  face,  tne  distortions  of  the  whole  bod^, 
all  these  can  never  be  confused — even  in 
more  advanced  stages — with  anj  other 
convulsive  disease.  Even  in  the  wildest 
contortions  the  original  form  is  not  lost ; 
one  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  an  im- 
pulse of  will  was  the  first  cause. 

Even  the  doctor  does  not  at  once  over- 
come the  impression  of  the  comic  and 
fantastic,  from  which  this  wild  play  of 
the  muscles  of  chorea  has  been  called 
muscular  insanity — *'  folie  musculaire  " 
(Muskelwahnsinn)  —  whilst  uneducated 
people  often  laugh  at  and  tease  the  poor 
patients.  In  the  examination  of  the 
mental  character  of  chorea,  the  impression 
is  very  forcible  that  the  motor  disturb- 
ances from  their  first  development 
to  the  highest  stages  are  intentional 
actin{][.  Universally  acknowledged  is 
the  influence  of  mental  stimulation 
on  the  choreic  motor  disturbances.  In- 
crease and  decrease  of  both  stand  in 
close  connection.  Sleep,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  cases,  brings  remission  of 
both.  Of  great  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  involuntary  muscular  system 
remains  almost  entirely  exempt.  The 
sphincters  also  of  the  bladder  and  of  the 
anus  remain  unaffected.  We  also  recog- 
nise the  mental  relation  of  chorea  in  the 
fact,  that  at  first  and  in  the  further  course 
of  the  disease,  particularly  those  parts 
of  the  body  are  attacked  which  stand  in 
close  connection  to  mental  irritation,  as 
face,  arms,  neck  and  shoulders.  Of  still 
greater  importance  seems  the  fact,  which 
easily  may  be  observed,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  those  movements  especially, 
which  require  a  manifold  and  strong 
mental  efibrt,  is  disturbed  and  inhibited. 

Simple  movements,  especially  if  done  by 
command  of  the  observer,  as  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  hand  or  the  foot,  bending 
of  the  arm,  &c.,  are  executed  correctly 
and  quickly.  Even  certain  simple  move- 
ments of  expressions  as  nodding,  shaking 
of  the  head,  and  shaking  hands,  are 
mostly  not  perceptibly  altered.  But  as 
soon  as  the  question  is  about  movements, 
which  require  greater  practice  and  atten- 


tion, like  arranging,  removing,  and  dfltn- 
ing  things,  wfidkin^  in  certain  timet  and 
in  a  certain  direction,  writing,  Aa^  moft 
severe  and  most  extensive  motor  diitnib- 
ances  break  out  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  choreic  persons,  particolarly  thote 
who  are  not  too  young,  learn,  wnen  the 
disease  lasts  a  long  time,  to  make  thsir 
actions  fit  in  with  the  motor  disturb- 
ances. 

A  woman  from  the  country,  forty-two 
years  old,  who,  because  of  her  great  ei- 
citability,  had  been  committea  to  our 
treatment,  and  who  for  eight  jears  had 
been  choreic  in  a  high  degree,  never- 
theless did  her  work  at  home  and  in  the 
fields  very  well.  When  her  mental  affeo- 
tion  ceases,  she  is  glad  to  help  the  attend- 
ants in  cleaning  the  rooms  and  in  similar 
work;  she  likes  to  knit,  and  does  not 
want  any  help  for  dressing  and  nndreii- 
ing.  At  her  meals  she  is  thorooghly 
clean  ;  in  spite  of  much  moving  about  m 
the  spoon  she  knows  how  to  keep  her 
dress  and  the  table-cloth  clean.  That  the 
mental  functions  more  frequently  undergo 
a  greater  change  than  that  of  tne  prodro- 
mic  period  is  undoubted.  Expressions 
of  will  and  sensation  are  directlj  as  well 
as  indirectly  influenced  by  the  motor 
disturbances  in  a  most  unfavourable 
way. 

Necessarily  there  most  be  a  reflex  aetioii 
of  the  choreic  movements  upon  the  men- 
tal function,  as  in  health  we  observe  the 
corresponding  process.  We  have  to  men- 
tion again  that  the  behaviour  of  the  eom- 
panions  can  increase  that  unfavourable 
reaction.  In  chorea  of  long  duration, 
there  seems  to  take  place  a  transferenee 
of  that  externally  clumsy  and  impulnre 
behaviour  to  the  will,  intellect  and  feeling. 
The  patients  become  more  irritable,  andeoa- 
sequently  more  aggressive.  The  whole  of 
their  ideas  partiS^e  more  and  more  of  s 
clumsy,  comica],  and  impulsive  charaoier. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  oeitsia 
cases  of  chronic  chorea  in  adults.  Srery 
action  seems  to  them  offensive,  and  eves 
in  a  most  harmless  interoourse  thety  use 
abusive  language  quite  contrary  to  thsir 
intentions  and  tneir  character. 

.Btiologir. — Among  the  exciting  cantai 
of  chorea  mental  affecUons  are  supposed 
to  be  of  even  greater  importance  thsn 
in  other  nervous  diseases,  or  even  is 
mental  diseases  properly  so-called.  Is 
recent  times,  again,  Sturges  has  bronght 
nearly  one-halt  (fifty-five)  of  those  osMS 
he  observed  accurately  in  direct  connee- 
tion  with  a  mental  cause.  A  oonsidia*- 
able  number  of  observers  tell  us  that 
chorea  broke  out  almost  in  the  same  way 
as  epilepsy,  after  a  fright.    The  predom- 
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inanoe  of  chorea  in  women  and  children 
is  thought  to  he  accounted  for  in  this 
war,  beeanse  both  are  more  frequently 
and  in  a  higher  degree  exposed  to  mental 
shock.  The  complaints  of  the  in  j  ary  done 
to  the  health  of  our  children  by  the  educa- 
tion  at  school,  which  have  become  very 
numerous  during  the  latter  years,  have 
also  drawn  attention  to  chorea.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  more  than  three 
fourths  of  all  cases  of  chorea  minor 
occur  during  the  age  from  six  to  sixteen. 
Over-burdening  by  the  length  of  school- 
hours  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lessons  as 
well  as  home-work,  dread  of  the  numer- 
ous examinations,  and  grief  over  pun- 
ishment, S[Cf  are  in  numerous  cases  said 
to  have  been  the  factors  that  brought 
about  the  disease.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  statements  form  an  exact  paral- 
lel to  the  question  of  over-burdening  by 
school  in  regard  to  mental  diseases. 

The  fact  uiat  there  is  an  over-burdening 
of  the  intellect,  not  only  in  children,  but 
almost  still  more  in  adults,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  this  does  not  decide  the 
<|ue8tion  whether  this  fact  or  any  other 
injurious  mental  process  has  brought 
about  chorea  in  every  case  where  it  has 
been  proved.  The  same  difficulties  arise 
here  as  in  mental  diseases.  We  cannot 
deny  that  mental  diseases,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  have  their  origin  in  psychical 
causes,  but  the  analysis  of  each  case  by 
itself  never  allows  us  to  give  a  definite 
opinion.  The  history  of  each  case,  which 
is  studied  exactly,  shows  us  a  confusingly 
great  number  of  aotiological  points,  the 
▼alue  of  which  reminds  us  too  often  of 
the  words  of  the  poet,  "  cheap  as  black- 
berries" {billig  wie  Bromhesren).  We 
rather  think  the  question  has  to  be  put, 
whether  the  patients  (in  chorea,  mental 
disease,  &c)  have  frequently,  and  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  been  exposed  to 
severe  shocks  which,  according  to  our 
experience,  have  an  undermining  and 
wwEcning  effect  on  the  mental  powera. 

We  shall  then  soon  find  that  tnis  is  not 
at  all  the  case.  Neither  the  history  of 
choreic  persons  nor  of  the  inhabitants 
of  asylums  show  tragedies  such  as  un- 
educated persons  think  to  be  the  rule  in 
such  cases.  Special  occasions  of  fright, 
fear,  ^preat  mental  strain,  ^.,  do  not  oc- 
cur with  them  oftener  than  with  those  who 
do  not  suffer  from  those  diseases.  What 
child  has  not  been  suddenly  frightened 
more  than  once  by  a  dog  that  jumped  at 
it  P  And  an  event  like  this  is  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  chorea !  No  man's  life 
will  ever  be  free  from  severe  mental  affec- 
tions, and  they  belong    to  the  normal 


processes,  which  undoubtedly  further 
the  development  of  the  mental  powers, 
in  many  directions. 

We  have  indeed  to  accept  the  views  of 
those  authors  who  think  mental  affections 
only  one  and  a  not  at  all  important  de- 
termining cause  of  chorea.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  weakness  and  excitability  of  the 
whole  nervous  system,  especially  of  the 
mental  faculties,  and  a  great  susceptibility 
to  fright,  must  have  already  developed  it- 
self, if  the  mental  affection  is  to  have 
such  consequences.  We  should  have  the 
same  doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  chorea 
from  mental  affections  as  regards  the  sup- 
position that  it  has  its  origin  in  example 
and  imitation  (mental  contagion).  Like 
other  conspicuous  and  frightful  convul- 
sions (epileptic,  hysteric,  <&c),  chorea 
is  said  to  have  spread  endemically  after 
some  originally  isolated  cases  in  families 
and  schools,  &c.  (Bricheteau-Leube.) 
But  the  recorded  examples  do  not  bear 
strict  investigation.  They  are  evidently 
cases  of  hysteria,  of  mental  excitement, 
or  even  of  simulation.  At  least  the 
generally  very  short  duration  of  the 
disease  and  its  cure  by  separation  and 
discipline  are  very  suspicious.  In  trying 
to  find  out  the  insane  inheritance  of 
patients  who  suffer  from  chorea,  we  do 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  remarkable 
difference  between  common  acute  chorea 
and  the  chronic  form  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above  in  another  connection.  The 
acute  form  of  chorea  is  very  rarely 
found  in  the  ancestora,  and,  even  taking 
neuroses  in  general,  there  is  no  neuro- 
pathic inheritance  which  is  worth  men- 
tioning, and  chorea  is  very  rarely  preceded 
by  other  nervous  diseases.  B nt,  according 
to  the  relatively  new  observations  which 
have  been  made,  the  greatest  importance 
has  to  be  attributed  to  insane  inheritance 
in  chronic  chorea.  Chronic  chorea  belongs 
to  those  diseases  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  system  from  which  at  one  and 
the  same  time  several  membera  of  the 
same  family  suffer,  as— e.^.,  hereditary 
ataxia,  but  in  a  still  higher  degree  to 
those  from  which  the  ancestora  had 
already  suffered,  and  which  had  been 
directly  transmitted,  like  hereditary 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  and,  above  all, 
like  mental  derangements.  Huntingdon 
(1872)  firat  mentioned  several  choreic 
families,  in  which  the  disease  was  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation. 
Peretti  gives  an  account  of  a  family  the 
greater  number  of  whose  membera  (twelve) 
in  three  generations  suffered  from  chronic 
chorea.  Lannow  counted  nineteen  oases 
in  four  generations.  We  ourselves  know  a 
family  in  which  at  the  same  time  the 
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grandmother,  the  daughter,  and  two 
gprandchildren  suffer  from  chronic  chorea; 
and,  as  there  are  no  other  members  of  the 
family,  the  whole  of  it  suffers  from  this 
disease.  The  undeniably  very  close  setio- 
logical  connection  between  acute  articular 
rheumatism  and  chorea  is  worth  men- 
tioning, even  if  we  do  not  accept  with 
Griesinger  a  rheumatic  form  of  insanity 
occurringvicariously  in  relation  with  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  Griesinger,  as  is 
well  known,  attributed  to  this  affection  of 
the  joints,  which  is  accompanied  by  fever, 
a  special  setiolo^cal  importance,as  origin- 
ating mental  disturbances.  That  certain 
forms  of  mental  derangements  frequently 
occur  after  articular  rheumatism  is  con- 
firmed b^  numerous  observations.  Acute 
rheumatism,  which  preceded  the  mental 
derangements,  had  generally  produced  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  The  number  of  cases 
which  have  been  published  does  not 
allow  us  to  maintain  this  relation  with 
certainty,  but  according  to  our  own  expe- 
rience, we  incline  to  the  view  that  in 
chorea  which  is  complicated  by  heart  dis- 
ease severe  mental  derangements  fre- 
quently occur. 

The  same  view  holds  good  as  regards 
chorea  during  pregnancy,  because  severe 
mental  derangements  have  been  observed 
occurring  in  this  form  of  chorea  (Ruhe- 
mann). 

We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  like  pregnancy,  has 
an  irritating  as  well  as  exhausting  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  and  produces  a  veiy 
great  disposition  to  neuroses,  while  at  the 
same  time  mental  action  is  inhibited  in 
different  ways  (pains,  sleeplessness,  cares, 
ill-humour  of  pregnant  women,  &c.). 
Youthful  primiparsB  especially,  who  have 
a  tendency  to  anasmia  and  are  neurotic, 
often  suffer  from  attacks  of  chorea  as  well 
as  of  mental  derangement.  But  the  idea 
of  infection  or  of  the  introduction  of  sep- 
tic substances  from  the  heart  or  the  uterus 
is  not  excluded. 

Patlioloffloml  Anatomj.— The  patho- 
logico-anatomical  examinations  have  not 

S'ven  sufficiently  satisfactory  results,  and, 
»ide8,  the  greater  part  of  these  exami- 
nations do  not  show  anjrthing  with 
respect  to  the  brain.  Bokitansky  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in- 
terstitial proliferation  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  central  nervous  system  occurs 
sJso  in  chorea.  Golgi  interprets  in  a 
similar  way  the  appearances  at  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  a  case  of  chorea 
which  had  a  standing  of  many  years,  as 
the  result  of  interstitial  encephalitis. 
According  to  Meynert,  there  is  hyper- 
asmia  of  the  prosencephalon,  particularly 


of  the  grey  substance  of  the  ffan^lion  of 
the  substance  of  the  naclens  lentumlarit 
and  caudatus.  Chorea  may  baTa  to  be 
interpreted  as  spasmodic  inudiatum  o£ 
the  {prosencephalon.  Charcot,  founding 
his  view  on  three  cases  of  hemidbona 
post-hemiplegica  with  dcatrioea  of  tlw 
colour  of  ochre  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thalamus  opticus,  of  the  nndeiu  oaa- 
datns,  and  of  the  corona  radiata,  thmkB 
that  chorea  is  caused  by  chanffes  in  tiie 
bundles  of  motor  fibres  which  £e  in  firoat 
and  at  the  side  of  the  sensory  oondncfciDg 
fibres  of  the  corona  radiata.  In  six  caaes 
of  chorea  in  pregnant  women  and  of  aoaftn 
mental  derangements,  Jakowenke  fonnd 
under  the  direction  of  Flechaig  peculiar 
corpuscles  of  concentric  laminated  atrno- 
ture,  which  were  interpreted  to  be  the 
product  of  hyalin  degenerations,  in  the 
second  portion  of  the  lenticalar  nndeoa. 
It  is  well  known  that  Broadbent  supposed 
the  capillary  embolism  of  the  oorpus 
striatum  and  of  the  thalamus  to  be  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  chorea,  and  antiunt 
of  former  as  well  as  of  recent  times  have 
explained  emboli  or  embolic  foci  of  soften- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  arteries  of  tlw 
brain  in  the  same  way.  Hnndfoxd  foond 
recently  in  a  case  of  acute  chorea  with 
mental  derangement  a  far-spread  hjper- 
asmia  of  the  otherwise  healtiiy  nerfoos 
system,  and  in  some  places,  especially  in 
the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  obkmgata, 
thromboses,  and  haomorrhages.  But  al- 
ready Elisner  (1874)  found  in  a  png- 
nant  woman  who  suffered  from  cnorea 
changes  in  the  periphend  nerves  (atiof^y 
and  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissne), 
together  with  degenerative  metamorpho- 
sis, capillary  haemorrhages  and  oeieonl 
emboli. 

All  these  reports  admit  the  oondusioB, 
which  has  been  made  sure  already  in 
clinical  medicine,  that  chorea  depends 
on  changes  in  the  brain,  but  that  the 
spinal  cord  also,  and  even  the  periplunrtl 
nervous  system,  can  have  apart  in  it.  Tlw 
question  still  remains, whetnerthe  chaagei 
which  have  been  found,  especially  the  mora 
common  ones  like  hypersemia,  axe  the 
cause  of  chorea,  or  whether  they  have  to 
be  taken  as  secondary  symptoms.  The 
pathol<»ry  of  epilepsy  has  also  been  in- 
fluencea  by  such  like  fallacious  oonchi- 
sions,  until  physiological  and  pathologicil 
experiments  made  a  more  rational  view 
possible. 

CoBseontiTe  Mental  SenuiirraMBls* 
— (i)  Choreic.  Mania, — ^The  tn^wjiigal  ex- 
citement rarely  begins  before  the  first  and 
after  the  fourth  week  of  tiie  outbreak  of 
chorea.  It  is  more  frequent  in  girls  and 
young  men  than  in  children,  and  m  those. 
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again,  the  female  sex  is  more  frequently 
attackid  by  it.  Great  severity  and  long 
duration  of  the  choreic  motor  disturbances 
introduco  the  attack  of  mania.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  recognise  the  attack  at  once, 
because  the  impulsiyeness  and  agitation 
of  the  mania  grow,  so  to  say,  out  of  the 
choreic  motor  £sturbances.  The  intervals 
of  rest  which  are  seldom  entirely  absent 
in  chorea,  are  at  last  altogether  missing. 
Even  during  sleep  the  movements  do  not 
stop  entirely,  and  they  frequently  inter- 
miyt  sleep  until  perfect  insomnia,  as  in 
typical  mania,  comes  on.  The  patients 
who,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the 
ohonsic  movements,  were  careful  not  to 
get  injured  and  not  to  become  too  trouble- 
some to  those  around  them,  become  regard- 
less and  offensive.  They  upset  the  lurni- 
tnie  of  the  room,  the  washing-basins,  and 
the  "  pots-de-chambre,*'  breskk  them,  and 
dip  their  faces  into  the  flowing  water  and 
into  the  urine.  They  throw  this  fluid 
about,  and  make  themselves  and  others 
dirty.  The  rolling  eyes  become  lively 
and  bright,  and  often  show  a  threatening, 
insnhing  expression.  They  shake  and 
swing  their  limbs  about,  and  try  to  strike 
and  to  knock  others,  often  causing  injury 
to  themselves.  The  movements  of  the  legs 
are  a  mixture  of  choreic  contortions  and 
voluntary  contorted  jumps,  which  often 
cause  them  to  fall  down.  We  saw  a  female 
patient  roll  herself  about  on  the  floor, 
and  heedlessly  knock  against  the  wall, 
against  tibe  beds,and  against  other  persons. 
In  consequence  of  these  doings  the  body 
is  soon  covered  with  small  and  greater 
woundst  spots,  scratches,  and  cracks; 
eren  the  padded  room  does  not  afford 
sufficient  protection.  There  is  mostly  a 
rsge  for  undressing,  not  so  much  by  tear- 
ing the  clothing,  but  by  a  kind  of  reflex 
motion  of  twisting  and  turning  their  bodies 
against  that  piece  of  their  dress  which 
irritates  them  by  its  friction.  An  arm  or 
a  shoidder  is  wound  out  of  the  shirt,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  lot  of  cloth- 
ing has  been  taken  off  and  thrown  awa^. 
In  spite  of  all  their  turbulence  and  agi- 
tation,  the  patients  are  able  to  give  a 
certain  account  of  their  state.  They  then 
confirm  by  their  utterances  the  impres- 
sion one  has  got  from  their  behaviour, 
that  there  is  in  all  their  doings  a  certain 
amount  of  purpose,  and  that  thejr  try»  with 
the  intention  to  do  harm  and  mischief,  to 
collide  with  every  person  coming  in  their 
way.  Like  all  maniacs,  they  also  try  to 
attribute  the  fault  to  those  who  are  with 
them.  They  say  that  they  tease  and 
annoy  them,  but  the  words  with  which 
tbey  tell  this  are  spoken,  not  with  parti- 
colar  anger,  but  accompanied  by  laughter. 


The  common  form  of  mania  continuous 
with  changing  violence  of  agitation,  is 
prevalent.  Stapor,  with  exjuosive  out- 
Dursts,  is  rare.  lUusionary  ideas,  very 
vivid  hallucinations,  especially  of  a 
visionary  kind,  with  great  anguish,  accom- 
pany these  outbursts,  which  remind  us  of 
the  aspect  of  the  so-called  melancholia 
agitata.  The  course  of  choreic  mania 
compared  with  that  of  mania  proper  is  an 
extraordinarily  rapid  one.  Very  soon,  in 
some  cases  almost  immediately  after  the 
greatest  excitement,  the  latter  diminishes 
gradually,  and  in  a  very  short  time  com- 
plete recovery  follows,  for  the  choreic  dis- 
order, like  the  mental  derangement,  also 
makes  very  favourable  progress.  The 
close  connection  of  the  principaJ  symptoms 
of  both  disorders,  as  well  as  tneir  progress, 
make  it  probable  that  we  have  here  a 
special  form  of  acute  chorea.  The  mania, 
which  breaks  out  when  the  disease  is  at 
its  highest  stage,  probably  brings  the 
crisis  about. 

(2)  Delirium  Acutwm, — ^A  great  number 
of  cases  which  have  become  known  in  latter 
years,  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  mental 
excitement,  do  not  allow  of  being  counted 
among  those  states  of  mania  which  have 
just  been  described.  This  is  already  indi- 
cated by  the  severe  somatic  symptoms 
and  by  the  progress,  which  mostly  ends 
fatally.  They  are  very  much  like  those 
of  the  so-called  delirium  acutnm  as  given 
in  the  text-books  on  mental  disease. 
Great  excitement,  with  angpish  (jaciatio), 
vivid  hallucinations  of  vision,  hearing, 
smell  and  taste,  as  also  stapor,  are 
reported.  Fever  is  always  present,  and 
indications  of  endocarditis  nave  seldom 
been  missing  before  as  well  as  after  death. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  chorea  sometimes 
affects  one  side.  It  is  relatively  often 
that  the  mental  derangement  in  pregnant 
women  who  suffer  from  chorea  bears  the 
character  of  acute  delirium.  If  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  not  acute,  shy 
timidity  and  loss  of  memory,  which  are 
peculiar  to  insanity  of  pregnant  women, 
are  a  prominent  symptom.  Gompliunts 
of  ^dainess  and  heaoache  are  frequent. 
Dehvery  is  nearly  always  followed  by 
recovery,  but  complete  recovery  takes 
place  only  after  some  time.  There  are 
generally  a  few  symptoms  of  mentfld  de- 
rangement (timidity,  loss  of  memory)  still 
S  resent  for  some  time  after  the  chorea  has 
isappeared. 

We  mentioned  above  that  we  find  in 
chronic  chorea  almost  exclusively  chronic 
forms  of  mental  disorder,  which,  acoovding 
to  their  prominent  symptom,  belong  to 
the  general  form  of  madness.  Delusional 
ideas,  illusions,  and  hallucinations  of  being 
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persecated,  mocked,  and  threatened,  are 
nearly  always  present.  In  accordance  with 
the  impulsive  character  of  chorea,  the  be- 
havioar  becomes  easily  offensive,  even  very 
dangerous;  one  such  patient  committed 
a  murder  (Krafft-Ebing).  Weakening  of 
the  intellect  is  seldom  missing,  and  later 
on  this  becomes  complete  weakness  of  the 
mind.  A  peculiarity  of  these  patients  is 
the  mechanical  uttering  of  vulgar  sounds 
and  expressions  (copro-ecJiolalie). 

We  nave  to  add  tnat  there  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  the  progress  as  described 
above.  We  ourselves  a  short  time  ago  ob- 
served a  maniacal  excitement  accompanied 
by  vivid  hallucinations  of  hearing,  which 
was  cured,  and  we  think  we  are  right  in 
believing  that  similar  outbreaks  of  a 
lesser  degree  in  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  chorea  outside  the  asylum  are  not 
of  rare  occurrence. 

Choreic  motor  disturbances  which  occur 
in  insanity,  nearly  always  bearalesssi^rnifi- 
cant  character  than  typical  chorea.  Whe- 
ther we  are  justified  in  supposing  the  ex- 
aggerated swinging  and  distorted  move- 
ments which  sometimes  occur  at  the  highest 
stage  of  maniacal  excitement  to  be  choreic 
movements  (Griesinger,  Schiile)  has  become 
very  doubtful  to  us  of  late.  In  a  classical 
case  of  this  kind  they  have  been  proved 
to  be  quite  voluntary.  Other  mental  de- 
rangements which  have  also  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  place  belong  to  severe 
intellectual  defects,  however  they  may 
have  been  produced.  We  have  sometimes 
observed  cnorea  as  trembling,  fluttering 
movements  in  paralytic  persons  in  the 
state  of  excitement  and  after  attacks  of  an 
epileptic  kind.  Idiots  sometimes  show 
cnoreic  disturbances  which  are  conspi- 
cuous by  their  similarity  to  the  clumsiness 
of  young  children  we  have  mentioned 
above.  When  they  are  teased  or  made 
angry,  they  begin  to  move  their  limbs 
about  in  a  violent  manner,  and  to  make 
grimaces;  also  the  language  becomes 
choreic. 

Treatment. — On  the  different  methods 
of  treatment  of  chorea,  which  we  suppose 
to  be  well  known,  we  have  only  to  remark 
that  those  methods  which  require  mental 
or  bodily  effort  of  any  kind  {ej/.,  gymnas- 
tics, hydropathy)  have  to  be  avoided  after 
the  appearance  of  mental  derangement. 
Therapeutics  can,  with  any  chance  of 
result,  be  indicated  only  in  the  acute  forms 
of  choreic  mental  derangements.  Great 
care  has  to  be  given  to  t£e  surroundings 
of  the  patients,  especially  in  acute  mama. 
If  the  patients  have  to  keep  in  bed,  the 
quiet  staying  in  bed  in  a  room  without 
noise  or  witnout  exciting  impressions,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  isolation  in  a  cell,  but 


one  scarcely  ever  can  do  withoat  the 
padded  room.  Lukewarm  baths,  wiUi 
cold  showers  on  the  head  and  baek,  if 
wanted,  are  very  nsefal,  because  of  the 
good  they  do  to  the  skin,  which  is  in  many 
places  injured.  In  medicinal  treafemsnt 
one  has  to  employ  narcotics  energetioolly 
against  sleeplessness  and  against  agita- 
tion, which  generally  is  verjjmat  and 
easily  brings aoont  exhaustion.  Opiam  has 
been  prescribed  with  very  great  soooess  in 
powders  of  gr.  i^  to  be  taken  two  to  four 
times  a  day  (Rus8ell,Ladw.  Meyer).  Again, 
chloral,  which  has  been  recommended  fur 
the  treatment  of  chorea  (Mosler)p  may  also 
be  tried.  But,  before  all,  nntrition  has  to 
be  attended  to,  and  fluid  or  polpy  food 
which  can  be  easily  taken  (milk,  IxmiUoii, 
eggs  with  cognac  or  wine,  &c.)  has  to  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose. 

The  same  applies  to  the  aonte  deliiiiim. 
The  frequent  taking  of  wine  in  large  doses 
seems  to  us  to  be  urgently  indicated. 

In  chorea  in  pregnant  women  prematnre 
birth  sometimes  brings  about  a  &Toar- 
able  result.  Ludwig  Heto. 

ilie/erences. — RofHell,  3Ied.  Tlmw  and  (teMlte. 
1866,  1868,  1869,  1870 ;  Anidt,  Chorea  mid  Twj' 
ohose,  Airhiv  fiir  Psych,  a.  NervenkimiiklMitHu 
1868:  L.  Meyor,  Choreti  nod  Manle,  Arehiv  far 
Psycholu^iu  uiul  Xervunkrankheituii,  1871  ;  Hnnt- 
in<,^(loii,  I'hllad.  Mud.  Keport«r,  1872 ;  Kade,  BilL 
.  Med.  .lonrii.,  1889 ;  Knhemann,  liiorca  Gravldanm 
(DiMortatio  iuaiiffiuiilia),  1889:  l\;rotU,  1885.] 


CKO&BA  AVOZiO&UM  (yopcui,  a 
dancing ;  Anglonimf  of  the  £n«ishj.  A 
Continental  term  synonymous  with  Cnona 
Minor ;  an  old  name  for  a  neurosis  of  the 
central  organs  characterised  by  inooherent 
action  of  tne  muscles. 

CKO&BA,  OKBOVZO  (xopita;  wmmjcoc, 
relating  to  time).  A  term  applied  to 
spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  or  convnlsife 
tic.  (See  Hysteria  ;  Tic  xox  doulou- 
reux.) 

CKO&BA,     BZAFK&AOaKATie 

ixopfta ;  duufipayfioy  a  partition).  A  tern 
applied  to  cases  of  facial  spasm  aooom- 
panied  by  an  inToluntarr  ory,  due  to 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 

CKO&BA     BZMZBZATA    (xopcWt 

dimidio,  I  halve).  Hemichorea,  or  chcmt 
of  one  side  of  the  body  only. 

OKO&BA,  BZiaCT&ZO  (xoptia;  eledrk 
shocks).  The  name  of  a  disease  which  hsH 
principally  been  observed  in  Lombanif. 
It  is  characterised  by  rapid,  rhythmic, 
clonic,  convulsive,  shock-like  movementii 
succeeding  each  other  regularly  at  the 
rate  of  from  20  to  80  per  minute ;  genersDy 
beginning  in  the  hand  and  extending  to 
the  one  or  other  of  the  limbs ;  genenl 
convulsions  sometimes  occur,  with  or  with- 
out insensibility ;  sometimes  the  affected 
limbs  become  paralysed,  and  there  is  oftea 
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vertigo,   headache    aud    deliriam.      (See 
Chorda  and  Insanity.) 

CMOSBA,  BFIBBIKZO  (xopcta ; 
fwU^fuos,  among  the  people).  A  term 
applMd  to  the  convulsive  dances  which 
in  different  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages 
roread  among  a  populace  hke  an  epidemic. 
{See  Chorea  Sancti  Viti.) 
.  OMOMMIL,  VACZAZi  {xop€ia ;  fades, 
the  face).  Spasm  of  the  facial  muscles, 
also  called  convulsive  tic. 

CMOSBA  VaSTZVAVS  (j(op€ia ;  /e8- 
tino,  I  hasten).  A  form  of  chorea  in  which 
the  patient  is  irresistibly  compelled  to  run 
forwards  or  backwards. 

CMOSBA  OSKIKAJrO&UK  (xoptia ; 
Uemiani^  the  Germans).  A  synonym  of 
Choreomania  or  Chorea  magna. 

CM  ORB  A,  B  WTZVOBOV'S, 
or  OBOBBA,  BBBBBZTABT  (xoptia; 
hereditaritu,  relating  to  an  inheritance). 
A  form  of  chorea  affecting  whole  families, 
and  apparently  transmissible  by  inherit- 
ance, it  occurs  mainly  in  adults,  and 
consists  of  irregular  inco-ordinate  move- 
ments appearing  first  in  the  facial  muscles 
and  spreading  thence  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremiues  and  trunk ;  these  diminish  or 
cease  on  voluntary  movement,  and  arc 
generally  considered  incurable. 

OBOBBA,  BTSTBBZCA&  ix^pfia ; 
hyeteria,  q,v,).  Chorea  accompanied  by 
or  complicated  with  hysteria.  In  most 
oases  of  this  description  the  chorea  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  hysteria  and  mainly 
mimetic.  (See  Chorea,  Mimetic.)  The 
female  sex  is  either  exclusively  or  at  all 
events  especially  implicated,  profound 
oommotion  of  the  spiritual  life,  mostly  in 
the  sphere  of  religion,  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  phenomena  t>einff  manifested  in  one 
degree  or  another,  and  all  the  more  in- 
tensely where  ignorance  and  superstition 
render  the  emotions  susceptible  to  in- 
flnenoes  of  that  sort,  and  facilitate  a  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  in  the  nervous 
system  whether  physical  or  psychical. 
"Aie  psychical  seizures  and  other  kinds  of 
nervous  affection    associated    therewith 

Jiee  Jumpers,  Barkers,  The  Jerks,  Lata, 
KOTAyKLIKUSCHI,TE6R£TI£R,TARANTISM), 

are  clearly  transmissible  by  way  of  imita- 
tion to  wider  circles  from  those  first 
attacked,  and  the  area  and  intensity  of 
type  of  the  morbid  processes  are  reinforced 
*l^  unintentional  hysterical  imitation,  or 
in  other  words,  by  the  morbid  craving  of 
the  hysterical  for  attracting  attention 
and    mterest    (Hirsch).      (See    Chorea 

SaNCTI  YlTI,   CUOROMANIA,  EPIDEMIC  1n- 
SAKITY.) 

dBOBBA  MAOWA  (xop€ia;  DUignus, 
gnat).  A  term  applied  to  severe  asso- 
ciated contractions  of  a  choreic  character. 


but  which  do  not  seem  to  be  a  special 
disease,  but  rather  a  form  of  hysteria  or 
some  epidemic  psychosis,  or  it  may  be 
malingering. 

CBOBBA  MAJOB  (xopfia;  nutjor, 
greater).     A  synonym  of  Chorea  Magna. 

CBOBBA,  lCABZACAZi(xopCia ;  fuofia, 

madness).  A  name  given  to  those  cases 
of  chorea  in  which  the  mental  disturbance 
is  very  great.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  females, 
at  or  soon  after  puberty,  or  during  preg- 
nancy. The  mental  disturbance  may  pre- 
cede or  accompany  the  chorea,  which  may 
remain  slight,  while  the  mental  symptoms 
assume  an  intense  form.  There  are  delu- 
sions vrithwild,  violent  and  aimless  excite- 
ment, accompanied  by  garrulity,  rarely 
partaking,  however,  of  the  incoherent  type 
of  acnte  mania;  food  has  to  be  administered 
by  force,  and  motions  and  urine  are  passed 
unnoticed.  The  excitement  subsides 
usually  after  a  short  period,  aud  leaves 
dulness  and  apathy,  tactitumity,  and 
sometimes  persistent  hallucinations.  The 
mental  condition  may  slowly  improve,  but 
occasionally  persists  for  weeks  or  months 
after  the  cessation  of  the  chorea.  (See 
Chorea  and  Insanity.) 

CBOBBA,  BIBBTA&  (xoptia ;  niens,  the 
mind).  A  fanciful  term  sometimes  applied 
to  cases  of  restless  mania  with  great  inco- 
ordination of  ideas. 

CBOBBA,  1KBTBOBZCA&  (x^ptM; 
fiedodiKos,  according  to  rule).  That  torm  of 
chorea  in  which  the  movements  take  place 
at  definite  intervals. 

CBOBBA9  MUKBTZC  (xoptia ;  lUfjajfTi' 
Kos,  prone  to  imitation).  Chorea  which  has 
been  caused  b^  imitation.  The  spread  of 
chorea  by  mimicry  has  been  observed  to 
occur  in  small  epidemics  in  various  kinds 
of  institutions  for  girls ;  one  person  with 
chorea  having  been  admitted,  the  malady 
has  quickly  extended  to  the  majority  of 
the  inmates.  The  progress  of  the  affection 
has  been  checked  by  separation  and  isola- 
tion. Bricheteau  observed  an  epidemic  out- 
break of  chorea  in  a  ward  of  the  H6pital 
Keeker  among  young  girls,  a  child  subject 
to  the  disease  having  been  admitted,  nine 
others  of  the  twenty-eight  inmates  of  the 
ward  were  seized  with  it.  Bouzol  observed 
an  epidemic  of  hysteria  with  choreiform 
phenomena  which  happened  in  a  factory 
at  Albon  (Ard^he) ;  nearly  all  the  girfs 
employed  in  it  were  attacked,  and  in  some 
of  them  the  seizure  was  complicated  with 
hypnotism  (Hirsch). 

CBOBBA  MZWOB  (xoptia ;  mifior,less). 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  that  form  of 
chorea  in  which  the  convulsive  movements 
are  moderate. 

CBOBBA    B17TABS  (x^ptiai  nukM9p 

from  nuto,  I  nod).    A  hysterical  form  of 
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chorea,  characterised  by  noddiDg  move- 
ments of  the  head  which  are  nearly  always 
rhythmical.    (See  Chorea  Oscillatoria.) 

CKOSBA  OSCnb&ATORZA   (xopfM; 

osciUOf  I  swing).  A  hysterical  form  of 
chorea,  characterised  by  irregnlar  or 
measured  oscillations,  partial  or  general, 
of  the  head,  trunk,  or  limbs.  The  move- 
ments are  wide  in  range  and  regplar  in 
sequence,  and  consist  of  alternating  con- 
tractions in  opposing  muscles,  especially 
the  flexors  and  extensors  of  limbs  and 
trunk  ;  they  cause  an  oscillatory  motion 
as  rejfular  as  the  movement  of  a  pendulum, 
ceasmg  only  during  sleep,  and  lasting  for 
days,  weeks,  or  months.  The  head  may 
be  thus  moved  from  side  to  side,  backwards 
or  forwards,  the  jaws  up  and  down,  or  less 
commonly  the  tongue  may  be  alternately 
protruded  and  withdrawn,  the  eyelids 
rapidly  closed  and  opened.  Much  more 
frequently  one  limb  is  thus  moved,  or  the 
arm  and  leg  on  one  side  with  or  without 
the  trunk,  very  rarely  all  four  limbs. 
Ehythmic  co-ordinated  spasm  of  these 
forms  is  analogous,  as  Charcot  has  pointed 
out,  to  that  which  occors  in  paroxysmal 
form  in  many  hy steroid  convulsions.  In 
all  cases  it  is  probably  pathognomonic  of 
hysteria,  and  may  occur  at  the  onset  of 
other  forms  of  hysteroid  affection  (Gowers). 

CKOSBA,  SHTTBMZC  (xopfia  ;  pvB- 
fios,  measured  motion).  A  synonym  of 
Chorea,  methodical. 

cmommJL  rotatoria  (xoptia  ;  ro- 
tator, one  who  turns  a  thing  round,  from 
roto),  A  form  of  chorea  characterised  by 
rotation  or  oscillation  of  the  head,  trunk, 
or  limbs,  many  times  a  minute. 

CBORBA  8A&TATORZA  (^op€ia; 
saltatoTf  a  dancer).  A  form  in  which  the 
patient  involuntarily  makes  jumps  either 
rhythmically  or  irregularly.  {See  Salta- 
TORic  Spasm.) 

CKosaA     sAircTz     joKAjnrzs, 

CKOSaA  SAJrCTZ  MOBBSTZ,  or 
CKORBA        SAirCTZ        VA&BSTTZirZ 

(vopf/a;  St.  John,  &c.,  names  of  saints 
wno  were  supposed  to  relieve  the  affec- 
tion). Synonyms  of  St.  Vitus's  Dance  or 
Chorea,  also  used  for  Chorea  magna. 

CKORBA  SAirCTZ  VZTZ  (xopfia ;  St. 
Vitus).  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  a  synonym  of 
ordinary  Chorea,  and  its  popular  name. 
The  term  was  originally  used  for  the  epide- 
mic dancing  mania,  a  hvsterical  psycho- 
pathy which  appeared  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  in  some  parts  of  west- 
em  Germany  (Tanzwuth  Choreomania). 
The  sufferers  were  taken  by  order  of  the 
Strasburg  magistrate  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Vitus,  there  to  be  cured  of  their  malady  by 
prayers  to  the  saint.  It  is  still  commem- 
orated in   the  gprotesque  "procession  of 


jumping  saints  "  which  is  held  every  Whit- 
suntide at  Echtemach  (Lnzembnig).  The 
same  word,  chorea,  was  rabseqiientlyiised 
by  Sydenham  to  designate  the  BpaimodiB 
malady  which  is  now  univeraally  known 
under  that  name,  and  from  that  tine  a 
distinction  began  to  be  made  between 
chorea  G^rmanoiTim  (choreomania)  and 
chorea  Anelornm  (ordina^  chorea).  (Fr. 
dance  de  St.  Ouy  ;  Grer.  VeiUUine,)  {Stu 
Chorea  and  Insanitt.) 

OBORBA  BBMOVOlKAanlEA  (xopcfa; 

daifiwf,  a    demon;   fiOMta^    madneee).    A 
synonym  of  Choromania. 

CKORBZC  ZRSARZTT  (xopc«B,  a  dis- 
cing ;  tn,  neg.,  aaniM,  sound).  (See  Chobea 
AND  Insanity.) 

CRORXXAVZA,      OBORRCMKARIA 

(xopf  to,  a  dancing;  /myui,  madness)  or  €SBO- 
ROlKAJrzA  (xopoff,  a  dance ;  itanOf  mad- 
ness). Terms  used  for  the  dancing  mad- 
ness or  chorea  Germanomm.  The  aaneug 
mania  which  at  different  times  and  in  diffe- 
rent places  has  seized  certain  personSySiid 
then  spread  amongst  the  people  like  an 
epidemic.  (Fr.  cJioronMnie;  Qeir.  Tarns' 
vmth,  TanzauchU)  {See  Chorea  Saxcti 
ViTi,  Chorea  Saltatoria,  Chorea  Hys- 
terical, &c..  Epidemic  Insanity.) 

CKOROSTircZiOWini  (xppw,  a  dance ; 
aw,  together  with ;  kXovos,  tamnltnont 
movement).  A  term  for  nniTersal  or 
general  chorea. 

CBROMATOFBORZA        (xP^t^      >^ 

colour;  <^^£,  fear).    The    morbid  and 
unreasonmg  dread  of  a  certain  oolonr. 

CKROMOPBZA  (xftAfia,  Oolonr;  ifti, 
sight).  The  perception  of  subjective 
sensations  of  light  in  the  form  of  white 
or  coloured  clouds  or  wings,  in  cases  of 
hypersBsthesia  of  the  retina.  This  may 
occur  in  hysterical  affections  apart  fram 
any  increased  intra-ocnlar  tension,  wbidi 
is  its  cause  in  glaucoma. 

CKTBOiroraAOZA  (x^wf,  theeaith; 
(t>ayfw,  to  eat).  Dirt-eating ;  a  synoi^ 
of  Cachexia  aquosa. 

CZRCVZiAR  ZWSABZTT  {drcului,  a 
ring ;  in,  neg ;  aamis,  sound)  (Belie  a 
aonble  fdrme  or  ftolle  otrenUilre).— Be- 
flnitton. — By  circular  insanity,  or  f 61k 
a  double  forme,  we  understand  a  specitl 
form  of  mental  derangement,  the  attaen 
of  which  are  characterised  by  a  regular 
sequence  of  two  periods — one  of  depree- 
sion,  and  another  of  excitement,  or  in- 
versely. With  regard  to  its  course,  thii 
disorder  may  present  itself  under  two 
distinct  forms :  (i)  When  the  attacks  are 
isolated  or  repeat  themselves  after  moR 
or  less  long  intervals  only,  we  have  in* 
sanity  of  double  form,  properly  speaking, 
or  the  periodical  type ;  (2)  if  the  attaeks 
follow  each  other  withoat  haTinff  a  Inoid 
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interval  between  them,  we  have  oontinn- 
one  insanity  of  doable  form  or  of  the  cir- 
onlar type. 

Gircniar  insanity  presents  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  intermittent  mental 
disorders ;  all  the  attacks  resemble  each 
other,  so  that  if  we  have  observed  one  of 
them  carefully,  we  find  again  in  all  the 
foUowine  ones  the  same  symptoms,  the 
same  delirious  conceptions,  the  same  ac- 
tions, the  same  course,  &c, ;  moreover,  the 
duration  of  such  attacks  shows  but  little 
variation.  All  these  conditions  allow  us, 
if  the  former  attacks  have  been  well  ob- 
servedy  to  tell  beforehand  from  the  com- 
menoement  of  a  new  attack,  the  symptoms 
which  will  occur,  and  even  to  foresee  the 
time  when  the  patient  will  pass  from  one 
period  into  the  other. 

•yaoDyiiis. — Although  the  term  is  of 
comparatively  recent  ori^n,  this  disease 
has  already  received  difierent  names, 
which  it  is  well  to  connect  with  their 
authors: 

^  Folic  k  double  forme  (Baillarger) ;  Folic 
circnlaire  (Fabret) ;  Folic  a  double  phase 
(fiillod) ;  Folic  ^formes  alternes  (Delaye) ; 
D^lire  a  formes  alternes  (Legrand  du 
SauUe) ;  Die  cyclische  Psychose  (Ludwig 
Kim) ;  Das  circulaerelrresein  (von  Krafft- 
Elnng),  Ac. 

Stotory. — ^This  alternation  of  mania 
and  melancholia  has  been  observed  in 
certain  natients  for  a  long  time,  but  we 
must  admit  that,  before  Baillarffer  and 
Falret  pkre,  no  physician  saw  in  tnis  fact 
a  distinct  and  clearly  defined  morbid  type. 
In  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Eughsh 
physician,  Thomas  Willis  (1622- 1670),  we 
Bna  the  following  passage  on  the  relations 
of  melancholia  and  mania : — 

''After  melancholia  we  have  to  treat  of 
mania,  which  has  so  many  relations  to 
the  former,  that  the  two  disorders  often 
fddlow  each  other,  the  former  changing 
into  the  latter,  and  inversely.  The  melan- 
cholic diathesis,  indeed,  carried  to  its 
highest  degree  causes  frenzy,  and  frenzy 
samiding  dian^  frequently  into  melan- 
cholia (atrabihar  diatnesis).  These  two 
disorders,  like  fire  and  smoke,  often  mask 
and  replace  each  other.  And  if  we  may 
ia^  that  in  melancholia  the  brain  and  the 
animal  spirit  are  obscured  by  smoke  and 
black  darkness,  mania  may  be  compared 
to  a  ^preat  fire  destined  to  disperse  and  to 
innmmate  it." 

The  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century 
accepted  the  theories  of  Willis  without 
modification  or  addition.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  observers  of  the  earl^  part  of 
onr  century  ;  all  have  published  interest- 
iag  cases  of  insanity  of  double  form  of  the 
pOTodical  type,  or  of  the  circular  type. 


but  they  saw  in  it  only  a  transformation 
of  mania  into  melancholia,  and  vice 
versa.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Pinel,  of 
Jacquelin-DubuissoD,  Esquirol,  Ance- 
aume,  Guislain,  Sec. 

Griesinger  was  destined  to  make  afresh 
step  forward  in  this  question.  In  his 
treatise,  the  first  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1849  ("Die  Pathologie  undThera- 
pie  der  psychischen  Krankheiten,*'  p.  216, 
et  seq,),  ne  expresses  himself  thus :  "  The 
transition  of  melancholia  into  mania,  and 
the  alternation  of  these  two  forms,  are 
very  common."  It  is  not  rare  to  see  the 
whole  disorder  consist  of  a  cycle  of  the 
two  forms,  changing  very  regularly.  But 
the  learned  German  author  does  not 
deduce  from  this  the  existence  of  a  special 
morbid  form  different  from  mania  and 
melancholia,  which  constitutes  insanity 
of  double  form.  Falret  p^re,  in  his  lec- 
tures at  the  Salpdtri^re  {Gazette  des  H6- 
pitauje,  Jan.  185 1),  says,  speaking  of  the 
course  insanity  may  take:  "We  have 
also  to  mention  another  case  of  intermit- 
tence  observed  between  the  periods  of  re- 
mission and  excitement  in  the  forme  cir- 
culaire  dea  imiladles  inentales."  Further 
on  he  says  :  '*  It  is  a  special  form  which 
we  call  '  circular,'  and  which  consists,  not 
as  has  been  frequently  said  in  a  change  of 
mania  into  melancholia  separated  by  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  lacia  interval,  but 
in  the  change  from  maniacal  excitement — 
simple  over-activity  of  all  the  faculties — 
into  mental  torpor." 

To  establish  the  re^lar  alternation  of 
melancholia  and  mama  as  a  morbid  type, 
distinct  from  mania  as  well  as  from 
melancholia,  having  its  own  character, 
course,  prognosis,  &c,  was  the  work  of 
Baillarger  at  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  Jan.  31  1854,  when 
he  read  "  Remarks  on  a  form  of  Insanity, 
the  attacks  of  which  are  characterised  by 
two  regular  periods,  one  of  depression, 
the  other  of  excitement."  He  called  this 
form  of  insanity,  Folie  a  double  forme ; 
he  described  most  carefully  its  predomi- 
nant symptoms,  and  insisted  especially  on 
its  course  and  termination,  llie  conclu- 
sions of  this  remarkable  paper  are : — 

"(i)  Besides  monomania,  melancholia, 
and  mania,  there  exists  a  special  form  of 
insanity  characterised  by  two  regular 
periods,  one  of  depression,  the  other  of 
excitement. 

"  (2)  This  form  of  insanity :  (i)  presents 
itself  in  isolated  attacks ;  (2)  reproduces 
itself  in  intermissions;  ^3}  the  attacks 
may  follow  each  other  without  intsrmp* 
tion. 

"  (3)  The  duration  of  the  attaski  ts 
from  two  dajs  to  one  year« 
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**  (4)  Wbeu  the  attackb  are  short,  the 
tninsition  from  the  first  to  the  second 
1  >eriod  takes  place  saddenly,  and  generally 
during  sleep.  It  takes  place  slowly  and 
gradually  when  the  attacks  are  pro- 
longed. 

**  (5)  In  the  latter  case,  the  patients  seem 
to  enter  into  a  state  of  convalescence  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period,  but  this  return 
to  health  is  incomplete :  aiter  a  fortnight, 
a  month,  six  weeirs  or  more,  the  second 
period  breaks  out."  {Bulletin  de  VAca- 
ih'-niie  de  Mt'derine,  vol.  xix.  p.  352.) 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the 
claims  of  priority  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Ilae  reader  is  referred  to  Bail- 
lai^er  8  note  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
'*  Recherches  snr  les  Maladies  Mentales  *' 
(Paris,  1890),  and  to  our  "Traits  clinique 
(le  la  folic  a  double  forme'*  (Paris,  1883,  p. 
95  et  seq.).  An  impartial  examination 
will  make  clear  his  incontestable  right  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  this  mor- 
bid type  into  Psychological  Medicine. 

In  a  mi'^noire  which  Falret  j^k'tv  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
a  meeting,  Feb.  14,  1854  ("  M^moire  sur 
la  folic  circulaire,  lorme  de  maladie  men- 
tale  caracteris^  par  la  reproduction  suc- 
cessive et  r6guliere  de  I'ctat  maniaque,  de 
lY'tat  m^lancolique,  et  d'un  intervalle 
lucide  plus  on  moins  prolong^  "),  he  gives 
a  masterly  description  of  this  affection,  in 
which  he  lays  special  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  heredity  in  its  production,  on 
its  more  frequent  occurrence  in  women, 
and,  lastly,  on  the  unfavourable  prognosis 
which  one  is  obliged  to  make.  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  **  Circular  insanity.*' 

Monographs  on  this  disease  have  been 
published  in  the  Dictionaries  of  medicine 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  France 
(Foville,  "Nouveau  Dictionnaire,'*  de  Jac- 
coud;  Bitti,  ''Dictionnaire  encyclop6- 
dique,'*  Dechambre). 

It  is  just  to  mention  also  the  article  of 
Ludwig  Meyer  in  the  **  Archiv  fiir  Psy- 
chiatrie,'*  1874;  that  of  Kim,  **  Die  perio- 
dischen  Psychosen,"  1878 ;  and  that  of 
M.  Jules  Falret,  ''Etudes  cliniques  des 
maladies  mentales  et  nerveuses,  Paris, 
1890,  p.  584;  lastlv,  the  monographs  of 
Mordret,  **  De  la  fofie  a  double  forme,  cir- 
cnlaire-alteme,"  Paris,  1883;  and  ofRitti, 
**  Traits  clinique  de  la  folic  a  double 
forme,"  Paris,  1883. 

Symiitoniatolonr* — Insanity  of  double 
form,  according  to  the  definition  given 
above,  consists  of  attacks,  each  present- 
ing two  regular  periods,  one  of  depres- 
sion, the  other  of  excitement.  We  have 
therefore  to  describe  the  mental  and  so- 
matic symptoms,  first  of  the  phase  of 
depression,  then  of  that  of  excitement. 


I.  Period  of  2>oprofloioii«. — This  does 
not  present,  in  all  cases  of  inaanity 
of  double  form,  the  same  chsneiMr. 
Certain  patients  show  symptoms  of  de- 
pression of  all  physical  ana  inteUeotnal 
powers  only,  whilst  others  suffer  from 
actual  melancholia,  which  may  pass  into 
stupor. 

We  have  therefore  to  describe:  (i) 
mental  depression,  (2)  melancholia,  (3) 
melanchoha  cum  atupore, 

(i)  Mrntal  depreiision  is  characterised 
bv  the  chief  symptoms  of  simple  melan- 
cholia; the  patients  look  sad  withoai 
having  melancholy  delusions.  Thejan 
depressed  and  inclined  to  immobilitgr; 
they  do  not  generally  move  if  not  oom- 
pelled,  and  they  very  often  lie  down.  If 
compelled  to  get  up  they  will  sit  down  in 
a  corner  where  they  cannot  be  disturbed, 
and  remain  there  uie  whole  day  without 
stirring,  so  great  is  their  tendency  to 
immobility. 

They  are  easily  fatigued ;  they  are  in- 
capable of  any  effort ;  it  is  even  pMnfnl 
to  them  to  speak,  and  if  they  decide  to 
answer  questions,  they  do  so  very  slowly. 
If  one  insists  upon  asking  how  thej  feel, 
they  complain  about  their  i>ainfnl  condi- 
tion and  their  physical  and  moral  suffer- 
ings. They  are  the  most  miserable 
creatures,  they  say ;  they  have  lost  all 
their  physical  and  moral  activity,  and  are 
conscious  of  this  insufficiency  of  their 
physical  and  intellectual  powers. 

This  depression,  of  which  the  pafcienU 
are  conscious,  extends  also  to  the^  morsl 
sphere,  and  is  especially  characterised  by 
complete  indifference  for  those  dear  to 
them.  They  themselves  also  recognise 
that  they  have  neither  sentiment  nor 
affection  for  tiieir  parents  or  children; 
they  have  lost  their  feelings  for  every- 
thing, and  even  the  death  of  persons 
dearest  to  them  leaves  them  absolutely 
indifferent. 

Depression  of  physical  power,  intellec- 
tual obscuration,  moral  indifference,  in- 
capability of  acting  and  absence  of  will 
(aboulia),  are  the  principal  characters^  of 
this  condition  of  mental  depression,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  expression  of  the 
patients  by  the  following  signs :  the  face 
has  the  look  of  sadness  and  weariness,  the 
features  are  contracted,  the  brows  frown. 
and  the  eyes  generally  look  down  to  the 
ground.  The  patients  seem  completely 
closed  to  the  outer  world,  absorbed  in  their 
sufferings,  and  not  taking  the  least  interest 
in  anything  going  on  around  them ;  bfut 
really  this  is  not  the  case :  they  hear  and 
see  and  are  occupied  with  everything,  and 
when  the  period  of  excitement  comes  on, 
they  make  use  of  all  they  have  seen  or 
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beard  dariug  the  period  of  depression, 
either  to  complain  about  it  or  to  mock 
at  it. 

These  patients  present  themselves  to 
the  obBenrer  under  two  different  aspects, 
whether  they  are  observed  in  asylums  or 
at  liberty.  Placed  in  special  establish- 
ments  they  must  submit  to  the  common 
rhglementj  and  are  generally  dressed  pro- 
perly and  well  nourished.  To  arrive  at 
these  results,  however,  they  have  to  be 
stirred  up  incessantly.  But  if  at  liberty 
—and  indeed  many  of  them  are — we  can 
easily  ima^ne  how  they  are  living. 
Locked  up  in  their  houses  for  whole  days, 
for  weeks,  sometimes  even  for  several 
months,  they  live  in  perfect  inactivity, 
constantly  lying  in  badly  ventilated  or 
hermetically  closed  rooms.  They  do  not 
care  at  all  for  their  person,  neglect  all  rules 
of  propriety,  are  only  half-dressed,  and 
scarcely  think  of  taking  food.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  in  such  a  condition  of 
self-neglect  the  patients  require  con- 
stantly looking  after  by  their  family  or 
others. 

(2)  Melancholia. — Although  the  greater 
number  of  patients  labouring  under  'in- 
sanity of  double  form  remain  within  the 
limits  of  this  physical  and  moral  depres- 
sion, there  are  others  whose  condition 
becomes  complicated  by  delusions  of  a 
melancholy  nature.  These  conceptions 
may  be  classed  under  four  principal  head- 
ings : — (a)  In  certain  patients  we  see  on 
the  constant  and  unchangeable  soil  of 
moral  and  physical  depression,  disgust  of 
lif^— toedtum  vitae — develop  itself.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  ideas  of  suicide  also 
oome  on  sooner  or  later  and  begin  to  pre- 
dominate. Some,  unable  to  resist  tneir 
morbid  desires,  make  an  end  of  themselves. 
(6)  A  second  class  of  delusions,  and  which 
caose  great  distress  to  the  patients  pre- 
oocapied  with  them,  are  those  of  ruin, 
incajMcity,  culpability,  and  condemnation. 
In  this  case  tiie  period  of  depression  as- 
sumes all  the  characteristics  of  viehnicolie 
anoeieuse,  save,  however,  the  incessant 
mobility  observed  in  this  form  of  mental 
disorder.  The  patients  live  in  a  constant 
fright ;  they  suner  from  fear  and  uneasi- 
ness, sometimes  vague  but  often  well 
defined.  They  are  criminals;  they  have 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin;  a  mother 
rebukes  herself  for  having  her  children 
brought  up  badly,  and  for  having  given 
them  insufficient  instruction  and  educa- 
tion ;  another  patient  is  convinced  that  all 
the  other  lunatics  around  him  suffer  on 
aooount  of  himself,  &c.  At  the  same  time 
these  patients  look  much  frightened  ;  the 
expression  of  their  eyes  is  most  sad  and 
foil  of  despair.    They  remain  sitting  all 


the  day  long,  and  twist  themselves  about, 
so  to  say,  on  their  seat  with  low  cries  of 
complaint  or  deep  sighs.  They  speak  in 
monosyllables  only  or  in  short  and  inter- 
rupted phrases,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to 
avow  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness  and 
trouble,  (c)  The  third  category  of  delu- 
sions of  a  melancholy  nature  are  those  of 
persecution  with  hallucinations  of  hearing, 
ideas  of  imprisonment,  and,  in  connection 
herewith,  sometimes  refus^  of  food.  In 
addition  to  these  ideas  of  persecution, 
these  patients  sometimes  develop  mystic 
ideas ;  they  believe  themselves  to  be  in 
communication  with  celestial  powers,  and 
the  persons  around  them  are  demons  or 
agents  of  Satan,  {d)  Lastly,  these  pa- 
tients may  pass  through  the  period  of 
depression  with  hypochondriac^  ideas ; 
they  complain  of  numerous  painful  sensa- 
tions seated  in  the  very  different  parts  of 
their  body ;  they  ascribe  them  to  their 
food,  which  causes  them  all  sorts  of  dis- 
eases. In  the  morning  they  want  to 
remain  in  bed  to  be  examined  by  the 
doctor,  and,  like  all  hypochondriacs,  they 
become  angry  if  one  does  not  admit  their 
imaginary  illness.  Their  face  expresses 
suffering,  and  they  spend  the  day  under 
continuous  complaints. 

(3)  Melancholia  cum  stu^pore,  —  The 
highest  stage  of  the  period  of  melancholia 
in  insanity  of  double  form  is  melancholia 
cum  sUqjore.  The  patients  remain  in  a 
state  of  complete  immobility,  do  not  speak 
a  single  word,  and  do  not  answer  questions 

Eut  to  them,  lliis  state  of  stupor  is, 
owever,  apparent  only ;  in  reality  the  pa- 
tients continue  to  think,  and  to  reflect  in- 
ternally, and  understand  everything  going 
on  around  them.  Apparently  strangers 
to  the  outer  world,  they  see  and  hear  every- 
thing ;  and  when  the  period  of  excitement 
succeeds,  they  know  the  slightest  details 
of  everyl^ng  they  have  seen  or  heard. 

What  the  patients,  once  out  of  this 
state  of  stupor,  especially  complain  of,  is 
that  time  seemed  to  them  to  have  an  ex- 
cessive length.  All  the  actions  the^  were 
compelled  to  perform,  assumed,  with  re- 
gard to  duration,  considerable  propor- 
tions. 

This  stupor  mav  be  accompanied  or 
even  causea  by  delusions  and  nallncina- 
tions  of  a  frightful  nature :  one  patient 
believes  that  she  is  about  to  be  arrested 
and  sees  soldiers  enter  her  room  and  sur- 
round her  bed  to  take  her  with  them ; 
another  patient  believes  herself  to  be  dead 
or  to  be  in  a  coffin,  she  sees  phantasms  of 
the  dead,  smells  pestilential  odours,  &e. 

In  these  different  stages  of  stupor, 
cataleptiform  phenomena  or  short  periods 
of  excitement  may  be  observed;  lasti^t 
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there  are  certain  patients  who  give  them- 
selves, automatically  and  publicly,  to 
unrestrained  onanism ;  and  others  try 
to  introduce  foreign  bodies  into  the 
urethra. 

Physical  Symptoms,  —  These  different 
forms  of  the  period  of  depression  are 
accompanied  by  characteristic  physical 
symptoms. 

At  first  the  general  health  is  affected  by 
this  condition  of  moral  depression,  notice- 
able especially  by  loss  of  flesh  ;  the  body 
loses  several  pounds  of  weight  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  falling  away  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  patients  eat  little,  that 
digestion  is  bad,  and  that  altogether 
nutrition  is  very  low. 

AH  the  secretions  are  diminished,  some- 
times even  entirely  suspended,  like  that  of 
saliva  and  the  tears.  Through  the  absence 
of  perspiration  the  skin  becomes  dry 
and  brittle ;  micturition  takes  place  rarely 
and  the  urine  is  very  scanty.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  especially  of  stupor,  the 
secretion  of  saliva  may  be  mcreased ;  some- 
times real  salivation  is  produced  which 
may  be  temporary  only,  but  it  may  often 
last  for  weeks. 

Constipation  is,  as  a  rule,  present  during 
this  period  of  depression.  When  patients 
become  stuporose  they  often  become  dirty 
in  their  habits ;  whether  sitting,  standing, 
or  even  walking,  they  will  pass  their  urine 
and  fseces. 

Respiration  is  slow;  the  number  of 
inspirations  is  under  the  normal,  and  the 
respiratory  movements  become  impercep- 
tible. A  few  sighs  from  time  to  time 
suffice  for  ordinary  respiration. 

Circulation  slackens  and  the  pulse  often 
falls  below  the  normal,  to  65,  60,  45,  and 
even  to  30  and  25. 

This  derangement  of  general  circulation 
explains  the  existence  of  certain  symp- 
toms :  cold  in  the  extremities,  which  be- 
come swollen  and  bluish  ;  cyanosis  of  the 
face  ;  local  syncope  and  local  asphyxia  of 
the  extremities,  &c. 

Menstruation  requires  a  special  study. 
In  some  patients  this  function  does  not 
undergo  any  change.  In  others,  where 
the  menses  are  of  short  duration,  men- 
struation ceases  entirely  during  the  period 
of  depression.  In  some — those  who  have 
attacks  of  insanity  of  double  form  of  short 
duration  with  intermissions — menstrnation 
establishes  itself  during  the  intermissions. 
In  cases  of  monthlv  attacks  (fourteen  days 
of  excitement  and  fourteen  days  of  de- 
pression) the  menstruation  coincides  with 
the  period  of  excitement  and  causes  then 
recurrence  of  all  the  symptoms  of  that 
period.  Sometimes  menstruation  is  sup- 
pressed during  the  period  of  excitement 


and  reappears  in  the  period  of  mabui- 
cholia. 

Greneral  sensibility  is  diminiiihad  or 
abolished  in  those  patients  only  who  are 
in  a  condition  of  stupor  or  who  prewiit 
hysterical  symptoms.  In  some  cases  hr- 
persBsthesia  of  the  internal  organs  is^  ob- 
served :  pricking  pains  in  the  epigasirims, 
precordial  anxiety,  pressure  on  the  hssd 
as  of  an  iron  pressing  upon  one  teinpls  to 
the  other;  a  sense  of  emptiness  in  tiie 
head,  &c. ;  intercostal  neuralgias  and  paini 
in  the  joints. 

With  regard  to  the  external  senses  ws 
find  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  sort  of 
photophobia;  they  have  an  aversion  to 
light  and  seek  the  dark.  Others  prssest 
an  obscuration  of  sight  and  hearing  daring 
the  period  of  depression,  but  these  senses 
regain  their  acnteness  during  the  period 
of  excitement. 

II.  Perioa  of  Bzottement. — Like  the 
period  of  depression,  the  period  of  excite* 
ment  does  not  present  identical  sjmfjtomi 
in  all  patients  labouring  under  insanity  of 
double  form,  not  even  in  its  differaat 
phases  in  one  and  the  same  patient.  If 
some  show  intellectual  excitement  only, 
others  on  the  contrary  pass  into  a  state 
of  maniacal  agitation  and  even  of  actual 
mania. 

We  have  therefore  to  describe  :  (i)  moa- 
tal  agitation,  (2)  maniacal  ezcitemeDt, 
(3)  mania  with  ideas  of  exaltation. 

(I)  Mentid  Agitatioth, — ^This  oondilioB 
is  very  much  like  that  described  nnder  ths 
names  of  vutnie  sans  d<.'Zt re,  tnonta  foiMNi- 
rut  n  tcy  delire  des  actes,  &c  M.  Jnles  Fslnl 
has  given  such  an  exact  and  vivid  descrqh 
tion  of  it,  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
better  than  reproduce  it : 

"  What  specially  characterises  this  mes- 
tal  condition  ("  Etudes  cliniques  snr  ki 
maladies  mentales  et  nervenses,"  Pm, 
1890,  p.  490)  is  the  general  over-excite- 
tion  of  all  the  faculties,  the  exaggerated 
and  abnormal  activity  of  sensilnlilT,  is- 
tellect  and  will,  and  also  the  disorder  of 
conduct  without  decided  derangement  d 
intellect  and  wiUiout  inooherenoT  of 
speech.  These  patients,  indeed,  u  ei- 
amined  superficially,  do  not  seem  to  be 
insane;  their  speech  seems  coherent w 
reasonable;  they  cause  surprise  by  the 
activity  and  fertility  of  their  ideas,  17 
their  esprit  and  by  their  vivid  imBffatr 
tion,  but  equally  also  by  the  violence  of 
their  sentiments,  by  their  instinctive  im- 
pulses, and  by  the  disorder  and  the  ecoo- 
tricity  of  their  actions. 

These  lunatics  move  inoessantljr»  ^ 
their  physical  corresponds  to  their  is- 
tellectual  and  moral  activity.  Theygft 
up  during  the  night  to  go  for  a  walk  is 
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the  ooontrj;  they  undertake  very  long 
walks  and  jonmeys.  Their  intellect  is, 
as  it  were,  in  fermentation,  and  suggests  a 
thousand  undertakings  and  plans,  which 
often  are  abandoned  as  soon  as  conceived. 
Their  ideas  multiply  in  their  mind,  and 
from  this  rapid  production  of  thoughts 
results  naturally  a  special  disorder,  which 
<»umot  be  compared  with  the  incoherency 
of  mania,  but  which  represents  a  more 
irregular  succession  of  ideas  than  in  the 
normal  state. 

Memory  is  over-excited  like  the  other 
faculties.  A  number  of  former  ideas  arise 
in  the  mind,  and  the  patients  are  them- 
•elves  astonished  with  their  remembering 
a  ffreat  number  of  often  insigpiificant  facts, 
which  they  believed  to  have  faded  out  of 
their  memory  a  long  time  ago.  They 
remember  long  phrases  from  classical 
authors,  which  they  learned  in  their  child- 
hood and  of  which  they  were  able  to  re- 
member only  isolated  fragments  before 
their  illness.  They  compose  speeches  and 
poems.  Thejr  speak  and  write  mcessantly, 
and  often  with  a  variety  of  terms  and 
aptness  of  expression  wmch  they  did  not 
poesess  in  the  normal  condition.  They 
ohat  uninterruptedly  and  relate  stories 
without  end,  at  the  same  time  giving 
themselves  up  to  most  bizarre  and  eccentric 
actions.  If  they  are  at  liberty,  they  spend 
their  time  in  paying  visits,  and  stay  for 
whole  hours  at  the  houses  of  their  friends 
or  even  at  those  of  strangers,  and  force 
themselves  upon  them  regardless  of  good 
manners  and  social  customs. 

Under  the  influence  of  their  exaltation 
they  become  rash  and  enterprising,  often 
even  insolent  and  rude.  They  take  liber- 
ties with  persons  they  meet^  and  familiari- 
ties which  were  at  other  times  unknown 
to  them.  Thev  see  nothing  shocking  and 
revolting  in  their  own  conduct  and  be- 
haviour towards  others,  but  they  them- 
selves are  very  easily  offended  by  the 
simplest  observations  addressed  to  them. 
They  are,  in  one  word,  susceptible,  irrita- 
Ue»  and  disposed  to  dispute,  and  even  to 
^larrel  on  tne  most  futile  grounds.  Their 
sentiments  and  instincts  have  thus  under- 
gone a  change  at  the  same  time  with 
their  over-excited  intellect.  They  have 
become  mischievous,  difficult  to  live  with, 
disposed  to  do  harm,  to  provoke,  and  even 
to  play  roguish  tricks.  Their  language 
reflects  their  new  character;  it  becomes 
strong.  They  are  often  smart  and  witty 
in  their  replies,  but  mostly  very  offensive. 
Thejr  grasp  with  a  certain  facility  the 
conuo  side  or  the  faults  of  those  with 
whom  they  come  into  contact,  and  always 
choose  words  which  they  know  to  be  the 
oMst  painful  to  throw  in  their  face.    They 


invent  a  thousand  stories  and  lies ;  they 
collect  all  the  facts  which  they  hear  re- 
lated, and  going  from  gossip  to  calumny 
they  depict  persons  with  whom  they  live 
in  a  most  false  and  spiteful  manner, 
giving  their  stories  the  appearance  of  pro- 
bability. Thus  they  succeed  in  creating 
quarrels  and  disorder  everywhere  around 
tnem,  and  in  making  all  social  life  im- 
possible. One  must  have  lived  with  such 
patients  to  form  an  idea  of  the  infernal 
stories  they  are  capable  of  inventing,  and 
of  the  mischief  they  spread  over  all  their 
surroundings.  In  short,  their  sentiments 
and  instincts  are  wholly  transformed  by 
the  disease ;  men,  formerly  kind  and 
benevolent,  become  violent,  passionate, 
vindictive,  often  are  led  to  telling  lies  and 
committing  robberies,  and  are  cynical  in 
word  and  action.  They  acquire  faults 
and  vices  foreign  to  their  former  nature, 
and  which  render  it  impossible  to  live  with 
them. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  a  little  longer 
on  the  eccentric  actions  which  the  patients 
commit  under  the  influence  of  this  mental 
exaltation.  Some,  to  satisfy  their  restless 
activity,  change  every  article  of  furniture 
in  the  room ;  they  work  in  their  gardens 
and  uproot  their  plants  and  trees ;  they 
undertake  public  work,  and  in  fun  turn 
everything  upside  down.  Others  change 
their  lodgings  with  each  period  of  excite- 
ment, and  others  again  make  purchases 
not  in  accordance  with  their  means,  or 
they  enter  inte  all  sorte  of  speculation. 

Among  the  instinctive  impulses  which 
more  especially  characterise  this  period,. 
Baillarger  has  classed  kleptomania,  dipso- 
mania, and  nymphomania  and  satyriasis. 

Kleptomania  is  observed  among  the 
greater  numb«*r  of  patiente  suffering  from 
circular  insanity,  during  the  period  of  ex- 
citement. They  take  everything  they 
find,  without  trying  to  conceal  it,  and 
take  the  most  worthless  and  useless 
objecte.  We  knew  a  patient  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  thus  stealing  from  her  com- 
panions, during  the  |  stage  of  excitement, 
books,  toilet-objecte,  or  other  knicknacks, 
so  that  from  time  to  time  a  search  had  to 
be  made  in  her  room,  because  most  of  the 
things  were  certein  to  be  there,  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  which  other  patiente  com- 
plained. 

Dipsomania  may  in  some  patiente  be 
the  result  of  intense  thirst;  in  others, 
however,  it  is  an  instinctive  craving  mani- 
festing itself  with  each  period  of  agitation. 
Hence  their  tendency,  when  they  are  in 
liberty,  to  stey  for  whole  days  in  public- 
houses,  Sec, ;  nence,  also,  not  only  their 
stete  of  drunkenness,  but  also  symptoms  of 
acute  and  subacute  alcoholism. 
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Erotiriam  shows  itself  in  varioas  de- 
grees, from  simple  flirtation  to  satyriasis 
and  nymphomania.  In  certain  patients 
the  whole  interest  is  confined  to  a  taste  for 
dressing  and  for  society,  to  display,  and 
to  a  great  desire  to  marr}*  (gutiu'ii(ynutnie). 
In  others  again  this  erotic  excitement 
assnmes  a  more  marked  character  :  men 
seek  obscene  conversation,  and  everything 
they  see  or  hear  provokes  on  their  pail 
smatty  observations ;  and  if  they  are  at 
liberty  they  molest  every  woman  with 
their  proposals  ;  some  suffer  from  actnal 
priapism,  go  with  women  or  give  them- 
selves up  to  unrestrained  onanism.  In 
the  other  sex  there  is  complete  loss  of  all 
reserve  and  modesty ;  well  educated 
women  and  girls  cast  amorous  glances, 
use  obscene  language,  assume  lascivious 
postures,  and  practise  masturbation  to 
excess,  or  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  the  iirst-comer. 

(2)  Maniacal  Ejcciiemeni  n'ith  Incohe- 
rence.— In  some  cases  the  period  of  excite- 
ment we  have  described  assumes  a 
paroxysmal  form,  or  the  character  of 
violence,  similar  to  mania  or  even  to 
frenzy ;  but  after  a  few  hours',  or  at  most 
u  few  days'  duration  simple  intellectual 
excitement,  for  the  time  interrupted,  pur- 
sues again  its  course  with  the  usual 
symptoms. 

In  other  cases  more  rarely,  however, 
the  period  of  excitement  consists  entirely 
of  a  genuine  attack  of  acute  mania.  The 
patients  are  then  for  several  weeks,  some- 
times several  mouths,  in  constant  excite- 
ment day  and  night;  they  jump,  shout, 
run  or  dance ;  their  hair  and  clothing  are 
disordered ;  they  tear  everything,  break 
the  furniture,  window-panes,  &c.;  they 
undress,  take  their  shoes  and  stockings  off, 
and  run  with  naked  feet  in  the  streets. 
Their  ideas  are  as  disordered  as  their 
actions.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  any 
reasonable  conversation  with  them.  They 
incessantly  express  the  most  nonsensical 
ideas ;  men  thmk  themselves  to  be  God  or 
the  devil,  women  to  be  the  holy  virgin, 
&c. ;  they  do  not  recognise  anybody. 

(3)  Mania  with  Ideas  of  Exaltation.^— 
Besides  maniacal  excitement,  we  find  in 
some  patients  ideas  of  self-satisfaction, 
exaltation,  and  wealth.  They  see  every- 
thing couleiir  de  rose ;  are  infatuated  with 
themselves  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
feats ;  they  pretend  to  be  great  musicians 
and  poets ;  they  know  everything  without 
having  learned  it.  8ome  are  going  to  be 
deputies,  senators,  ministers,  Ac,  others 
plan  great  works  and  gigantic  under- 
takings for  their  country.  Lastly,  some 
1  hink  themselves  emperors,  princes  of  the 
royal  blood,  presidents  of  the  republic,  &c. 


AVe  find  here  all  the  characteristics  of 
exalted  delusions,  as  observed  in  general 
paralysis.  We  mav  even  say  that  then 
exists  a  great  similarity  between  the  ex- 
pansive form  of  general  paralysis  and  the 
feriod  of  excitement  of  circular  insanifef. 
n  both  forms  there  are  the  same  genenl 
exaltation,  the  same  constant  excess  of 
activity,  the  same  exaggerated  sense  of 
personality.  The  resemblance  is  often 
still  greater,  as  we  shall  see  when  sindyiog 
the  physical  symptoms  of  this  period  of 
excitement  in  circular  insanity. 

Before  proceeding  to  study  these  symp- 
toms it  is  important  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  external  aspect  of  the  pSr 
tients  during  this  period,  their  bebayionr, 
manner  of  dressing,  &c.  We  easily  reoog* 
nise  them  from  among  their  companions 
by  the  oddnees  and  singularity  of  their 
costume ;  women  dress  in  a  style  which  is 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  their  age  or 
lx)sition ;  or  they  dress  ridicaloasly,  put- 
ting their  petticoats  over  their  dress,  and 
incessantly  put  on  and  take  off  their 
underclothing,  stockings,  and  hat;  they 
put  up  their  hair  and  take  it  down 
again ;  they  unstitch  their  garments  only 
to  sew  them  again,  and  tney  add  orna- 
ments, as  vulgar  gold  lace,  &/L ;  men  ton 
round  their  cbthing,  tuck  up  their  sleeves 
and  trousers,  pull  off  their  buttons,  and 
sometimes  tear  their  best  clothing  into 
pieces  (Ach.  Foville). 

These  patients  have  also  another  hahit^ 
that  of  storing  up  everything  that  fidls  in 
their  way,  rags,  bits  of  ps|>er  and  wood, 
bread-crusts,  pieces  of  bone,  &c. ;  with 
these  they  fill  their  pockets,  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and  drawers.  Some  collect  all 
these  debris  from  a  sort  of  collection- 
mania,  but  others  utilise  them  and  sno- 
ceed  in  manufacturing  out  of  thentLolnecti 
of  great  art,  but  always  bizarre,  Thii 
mania  for  filling  their  pockets  with  every- 
thing they  find,  although  also  fonnd  m 
certain  forms  of  dementia,  is  mostly  ob- 
served in  patients  labouring  under  cironlsr 
insanity,  so  that  we  might  say,  without 
exaggeration,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  sesrdi 
the  patients,  in  order  to  arrive  without 
any  outward  symptom,  at  a  diagnosis  of 
their  affection  (J.  Falret). 

Fhyaical  Symptoms. — In  this,  as  in  the 
foregoing  period,  the  ph^rsical  symptoms 
are  connected  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  phenomena.  To  this  over-excite- 
ment of  mental  life  corresponds  a  kind  of 
exuberance  of  all  the  organic  functions, 
the  patients  themselves  oeing  conscioas 
of  a  bense  of  general  well-being.  Thos 
they  never  feel  the  slightest  fatigue,  in 
spite  of  their  incessant  mobility  and  the 
considerable  expenditure  of  foroe.    Appe- 
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tite  is  (preatly  increased ;  the  patients  are  , 
insatiable  and  not  content  with  their  diet ;  | 
ask  always  for  more  and  sometimes  steal  I 
the    food  of   their  companions.      There  | 
exists,  moreover,  morbid  excitement  of  the  ! 
genital  organs,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above,  acceleration  of  respiration  and  of 
oiTonlation.    Under  these  varions  influ- 
ences the  patients  become  stoat,  the  in- 
crease in  body-weight  may  amount  to  as 
mnch  as  four  pounds  a  week. 

The  most  important  physical  symptoms 
are  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  those 
mentioned  above,  wnich,  associated  with 
ideas  of  exaltation  and  of  self-satisfaction, 
may  cause  these  patients  to  be  confounded 
with  general  paralytics.  These  symp- 
toms consist  in  cerebral  phenomena  of  a 
cong^estive  nature,  outward  signs  of  con- 
gestion of  the  head,  transitory  loss  of 
oonsoiousness,  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments and  sometimes  actual  epileptiform 
attacks,  slight  embarrassment  of  speech 
and  temporary  hemiplegia,^.  These  cere- 
bral symptoms — appearing  with  greater 
or  less  intensity  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient — are  generally  of  short 
duration;  they  disappear  at  the  same 
time  with  the  period  of  excitement,  and 
rarely  appear  a^ain  at  the  following 
period.  M.  J.  Falret  observes  correctly — 
and  we  might  quote  numerous  facts  to 
support  his  assertion — that  these  conges- 
tive symptoms  "  appear  mostly  in  the  last 
sti^^  of  the  disease,  and  may  in  some 
cases  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the 
often  sudden  death  of  these  patients,  when 
it  takes  place  during  the  period  of  excite* 
ment." 

Beveloyment  of  tlie  IMsease- — After 
having  described  the  two  ^riods,  one  of 
depression,  the  other  of  excitement,  which 
constitute  insanity  of  double  form,  we 
have  to  study  how  these  two  periods  are 
connected  in  order  to  form  an  attack,  and 
afterwards  it  is  important  to  follow  the 
coarse  of  the  disease  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  termination. 

A.  Berelopmeiit  of  JLttmok  of  Znsa- 
aitiT  of  Booblo  Vonn. — Commencement 
— ^With  which  phase  does  the  attack  gene- 
rally commence  ?  The  opinion  of  authors 
is  mnch  divided  on  this  point,  and  we  must 
confess  that  the  documents  we  possess 
lead  to  contradictory  results.  Facts  show 
us  that  it  commences  in  some  patients 
with  the  stage  of  depression,  in  others 
with  the  maniacal  phase.  We  may,  how- 
ever, admit  that  the  usual  commencement 
is  with  the  period  of  depression  rather 
than  that  of  excitement— that  is  to  say, 
that  the  disease  itself  presents  always,  or 
almost  always,  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
initial  stage  of  melancholia,  a  fact  estab- 


lished by  Ludwig  Meyer  and  J.  Falret 
However  it  be,  whether  the  first  attack 
commences  with  the  period  of  depression 
or  of  excitement,  it  is  rare  that  its  cha- 
racter is  modified  in  the  consecutive 
attacks,  even  if  there  are  between  them 
long  lucid  intervals. 

There  are  four  different  modes  of  tran- 
sition from  one  stage  to  the  other. 

(a)  Sudden  Transition. — In  a  ^reat 
number  of  cases  the  transition  is  suaden. 
It  usually  takes  place  during  sleep,  and 
in  the  short  space  of  one  night  a  complete 
change  has  been  brouffht  about.  The 
patient  who  went  to  bed  as  a  melan- 
choliac  or  maniac,  wakes  up  again  as  a 
maniac  or  melancholiac.  It  has  even  been 
observed  that  this  change  takes  place  at 
a  certain  hour,  which  is  constantly  the 
same,  at  one  or  two  o'clock  a.m. 

Dr.  Ph.  Chaslin  in  his  thesis,  Du  role 
du  reve  dans  Vt' volution  du  B<illre  (Paris, 
1887),  quotes  an  interesting  case,  where 
the  first  symptom  of  transition  from  one 
stage  into  the  other  was  a  dream.  When 
the  patient  passed  from  excitement  into 
depression  she  generally  had  a  sad  dream, 
but  when  she  passed  from  depression  into 
excitement  the  dream  was  gay. 

This  sudden  transition  from  one  stage 
to  another  may  also  take  place  during  the 
daytime,  and  then,  as  Kiufft-Ebing  says, 
iin  Handumdrrhen, 

(h)  Gradwil  Transition. — In  this  form 
of  transition  we  see  successively  modifica- 
tions of  the  symptoms  appear,  and  at  last 
diRapi>earing  gi?e  way  to  those  of  the 
following  period.  Thus,  a  patient  who  is 
in  the  period  of  depression  becomes  a 
little  more  active  than  he  has  been  for 
months,  he  eats  with  greater  appetite,  and 
answers  the  questions  put  to  nim — in  a 
word,  he  seems  to  regain  his  activity. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  moref  days  the 
patient  wakes  up  more  and  more,  he  takes 
walks  and  busies  hinvself,  but  still  with 
a  certain  slowness.  After  some  weeks  the 
awakening  is  complete,  even  too  complete, 
for  the  excitement  is  about  to  appear  in 
all  its  intensity. 

Let  us  now  observe  a  patient  when  the 
excitement  is  subsiding ;  the  violence  in 
words  and  actions  becomes  less,  reason 
begins  to  assert  itself,  and  the  patient  has 
arrived,  as  J.  Falret  stjrles  it,  *'  a  un  etat  de 
calmsplat,**  Sit  a  sort  of  mental  equilibrium, 
which  miffht  be  compared  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  tne  sea  between  the  two  tides. 
Soon  this  stillness  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  the  mobility  so  characteristic 
of  the  period  of  excitement  gives  wav  to 
a  desire  for  rest;  instead  of  chatting, 
I  seeking  society,  and  paying  visits,  the 
I  patient  prefers  to  be  silent  and  alone. 
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(c)  Transition  in  Successive  UdcUlationa, 
— ^This  mode  of  transitioo,  described  by  J. 
Falret,  consists  in  alternative  approaches 
of  mania  and  melancholia.  Thus,  if  a 
patient  be  placed  on  the  boundary  between 
excitement  and  depression,  before  passing 
definitely  into  the  latter  he  will  pass 
through  successive  stages  of  mania  and 
melancholia  of  variable  duration.  One 
day  in  excitement  he  will  fall  the  next  day 
into  depression,  which  will  last  a  few 
days  and  then  give  way  again  to  excite- 
ment. It  is  only  after  several  oscillations 
of  this  sort  that  the  period  of  melan- 
cholia definitely  establishes  itself,  and  then 
pursues  its  usual  coarse. 

This  kind  of  transition  is  rare,  but  we 
observe  frequently  at  the  commencement 
of  the  stage  of  depression  maniacal 
paroxysms  and  moments  of  excitement 
lasting  several  hours,  especially  in  the 
morning,  when  the  patients  wake  up,  and 
sudden  and  violent  impulses.  These  are 
in  one  word  the  last  sparks  of  a  torch 
about  to  be  extinguished. 

(d)  Imcid  Interval  heticeen  tlie  Ihoo 
Attacks. — Falret  phre  and  J.  Falret  have 
reconiised  between  the  two  periods  a 
lucid  interval  of  more  or  less  duration. 
In  this  case  the  cycle  of  the  attack  of  in- 
sanity of  double  form,  instead  of  present- 
ing the  character  of  continuity,  would  be 
constituted  in  the  following  manner : — 

'Melancholia. 
Attack  -  Lucid  interval. 
I  Mania. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  are  cases 
of  this  sort,  but  it  is  of  importance  to 
interpret  them.  If  the  lucid  interval  is 
of  short  duration — a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
or  even  a  month — we  must  always  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  is  an  actual  intermission, 
a  complete  lucid  interval,  or  whether  it  is 
not  the  decline  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
one  stage  before  merging  into  the  opposite 
one,  so  as  to  make  the  patient  appear  at 
the  moment  reasonable.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  latter  explanation  is  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  correct. 

If  the  lucid  interval  is  of  long  duration, 
we  may  no  longer  consider  the  periods  of 
melanchoUa  and  mania,  which  it  separates, 
as  the  two  phases  of  one  attacK;  they 
constitute  alternating  attacks  of  insanity, 
which  might  be  t&rme^  alt&rnatvng  period- 
iccU  insanity  form. 

Degrees  of  the  AUa>ck. — Two  degrees  of 
insanity  of  double  form  have  been  ad- 
mitted, according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  delirions  conceptions.  Thus, 
an  attack  of  insanity  of  double  form  of 
the  first  degree  would  be  thus  constituted : 
Attack  of  the  (Period  of  melancholia. 

first  degree.  1  Simple  mental  exaltation. 


Condition  of  nmple  melia* 
cholia. 


An  attack  of  the  second  degrae   would 

present  itself  under  the   following  oon- 

ditions : 

Attack    of  (^^°<^^<^ ^^^  ddmioii, 

the  second    .  «7*  »<Mpow,  Ac  

detrree         I  '^^^^  mania,  inoonereiitiy 
'^^         (     delirious  oonoeptioiii,Ao. 

This  classification  is  incomplete,  beotose 
the  number  of  mixed  cases  is  nnmeroos. 
In  addition  to  cases  in  which  the  two 
periods  are  in  some  way  similar,  we  ob- 
serve with  regard  to  the  degree  of  the 
symptoms  two  other  combinations  which 
may  be  described  thus : 

(1)  Attack  I  gi     1^  mental  exaltation, 
ofmsanity  ^ 

of    double'  Melancholia  with   anxiety, 
form.  (     cum  atupore,  Ao. 

(2)  Attack  ( j^Q^^  msmsL 
ofmsanity 
of    double 
form. 
Duration  <^  the  Attack, — ^The  last  point 

to  study  is  that  of  the  duration  <«  the 
two  periods  and  then  of  the  whole 
attack.  Nothing  is  more  variable  than 
this  duration,  and  this  variabUitT  does 
not  allow  of  establishing  well -defined 
categories.  The  attack  of  insanitr  of 
double  form  may  have  a  duration  of  mm 
one  day  to  one  year  or  more,  bat  the  most 
frequent  cases  are  those  in  which  eadi 
phase  lasts  a  fortnight,  a  montht  two 
months,  or  even  six  months.  Then  come 
the  cases  of  insanity  of  double  form,  the 
periods  of  which  last  longer  than  six 
months  or  even  a  year ;  lastly,  those  eases 
are  the  most  rare  in  which  eadi  phase 
lasts  only  two  days  or  a  week. 

Have  the  two  periods  of  the  same 
attack  always  the  same  duration  P  Bail- 
larger  remarks  correctly  that  tiie  periodi 
are  of  equal  duration  in  short  attaob 
only.  Wnen  they  are  longer  it  is  mora 
rare,  and  then  the  period  5.  depressioB  ii 
generally  longer  than  that  of  exoitemeoi 

However  great  this  divergency,  it  ii 
possible  to  range  all  cases  in  one  of  the 
two  following  categories : 

(i)  The  first  category  comprises  the 
cases  in  which  the  periods  are  irreffslsr. 
These  are  generally  the  attach  of  long 
duration,  those  which  last  less  and  those 
which  last  longer  than  a  year.  With 
regard  to  those  which  last  jost  a  yesr, 
they  rank  in  the  following  category.  The 
longer  period  in  these  cases  is,  as  we  have 
saicC  that  of  depression. 

(2)  The  second  catMrory  comprises  all 
cases  with  regular  periods.  Ther  are— e.^., 
those  in  whicn  each  phase  has  tnednratioa 
of  one  day  {periodes  diumee),  of  a  week 
(periodes  heodomadaires),  of  a  fortnight 
(jpcriodes  bi-liebdomadaires),  of  a  mcmth 
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(feriodea  menauelles),  &c.  Lastly,  there 
IB  a  oertdin  namber  of  cases  in  which,  the 
attacks  beinfir  annual,  each  period  has  a 
regular  dnrafion  of  six  months.  We  then 
see  the  period  of  depression  coincide  with 
the  antumn  and  winter,  and  that  of 
excitement  with  spring  and  summer,  or 
vice  vend. 

The  latter  cases,  in  which  the  alter- 
nationB  of  mania  and  melancholia  take 
place  every  six  months,  have  for  a  long 
time  attracted  the  attention  of  observers. 
In  1764  Gasimir  Medicas,  in  his  Traiie 
deemcUcidiea  periodiquessanafieyref  quotes 
an  example.  Pinel  and  Esquirol  report 
interesting  cases,  and  we  find  that 
instances  m  which  the  patients  pass  half 
a  year  in  depression,  and  the  other  half 
in  excitement,  are  also  at  the  present  day 
not  rare. 

B.  SeTeloyment  of  tlie  Btoeaee. — 
This  comprises  the  different  forms  of  com- 
mencement, course,  and  the  different  forms 
of  termination. 

1.  Commencement  of  Insanity  of  Double 
Form»  —  It  often  commences  with  the 
period  of  puberty ;  sometimes,  however. 
Liter  in  life,  at  a  more  advanced  affe,  in 
ooneequenoe  of  divers  causes,  whicn  we 
•hall  enumerate  later  on  (see  Etiology). 

Two  different  forms  of  commencement 
of  the  disease  are  admitted.  Some  main- 
tain that  it  establishes  itself  from  the 
first  in  its  definite  form,  and  that  it  com- 
mences with  the  period  of  depression. 
This  is  unmistakable,  even  when  the  dis- 
ease begins  about  puberty.  But  the  most 
frequent  mode  of  commencement  seems 
to  oe,  before  the  definite  constitution  of 
the  disease,  an  attack  of  periodical  in- 
■anity  with  well-marked  lucid  intervals. 
Numerous  facts  seem  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  this  latter  theory,  but  we  have  to 
aris  ourselves  whether  in  these  oases  the 
■eeond  phase  of  the  attack  of  insanity  of 
double  form  less  intense  than  that  ob- 
■erred  has  not  passed  by  unperceived. 

However  this  be,  it  seems  beyond  doubt 
that  there  are  two  modes  of  inception  of 
the  disease :  (i)  commencement  from  the 
first;  (2)  commencement  with  periodical 
attacks  of  mania  and  melancholia. 

2.  Couree  qf  the  Disease, — We  have  now 
to  study  how  one  attack  is  connected  with 
the  other.  Insanity  of  double  form  has, 
with  regard  to  its  course,  two  different 
types ;  the  attacks  (mania-melancholia) 
are  separated  by  longer  or  shorter  lucid 
intervals  or  take  place  without  any  inter- 
ruption.   We  have  therefore : 

(i)  Insanity  of  double  form  with  pe- 
riodical tvpe ; 

(2)  Insanity  of  double  form  with  con- 
tinuous or  circular  type. 


Whether  we  look  at  the  duration  of  the 
intermissions  in  the  former  or  of  the 
periods  of  the  attack  in  the  latter  case,  we 
might  make  numerous  subdivisions,  the 
creation  of  which  only  complicates  the 
question.  But  it  is  well  to  make  two 
subdivisions  for  the  former  type.  Some 
patients  of  this  category  have  isolated 
attacks  only,  which  repeat  themselves 
after  longer  or  shorter  lucid  intervals; 
others,  however,  have  each  time  two, 
three  or  four  consecutive  attacks,  before 
tho^  return  into  their  normal  state.  The 
periodical  type  presents  the  two  following 
varieties : 

(i)  Insanity  of  double  form  with  pe- 
riodic^ type  and   isolated   at- 
tacks; 
(2)  Insanity  of  double  form  with  pe- 
riodical type  and  combined  at- 
tacks. 
We  believe  that  all  cases  of  insanity  of 
double  form  find  their  place  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  species  which  we  have 
just  indicated. 

3.  Modes  of  Termination, — All  varieties 
of  insanity  may  present  four  ways  of  ter- 
mination : 

(a)  Recovery; 

(h)  Ghronicity,  and  later  on  dementia ; 

(c)  Transformation  into  another  form 

of  mental  disease ; 

(d)  Death. 

We  shall  now  examine  successively  these 
different  modes  of  termination  in  insanity 
of  double  form  in  the  following  order : — 

(a)  Insanity  of  double  form,  being  an 
hereditary  and,  so  to  say,  a  constitutional 
affection,  terminates  very  rarely  in  re- 
covery. As  in  every  penodical  msanity, 
the  patient  recovers  from  isolated  attacks 
and  re-enters  the  normal  state,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  slightest  moral  cause  will 
reproduce  the  disease.  We  find,  however, 
cases  of  complete  recovery  i^r  one  or 
even  two  attacks  reported,  but  these  are 
so  exceptional  that  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  those  observers  who  report 
them  have  not  completely  lost  Bieht  of 
their  patients.  With  r^purd  to  the  cir- 
cular tyye^  its  course  may  be  in  some  way 
modified,  but  it  does  not  terminate  in 
recovery. 

(6)  Insanity  of  double  form  is  therefore 
an  essentially  chronic  disease,  usually  in- 
curable ;  but  does  it  unavoidably  termmate 
in  dementia  P  From  the  observation  of 
cases  we  are  able  to  conclude  that  dementia 
comes  on  very  late,  if  at  all.  The  number 
of  patients  labouring  under  insanity  of 
double  form  is  great,  who,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated and  continuous  attacks,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cerebral  disturbances  which 
are  necessarily  the  conteqiienoe»  pvaeerfe^ 
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if  uot  the  integrity  of  their  faculties,  never- 
theless a  certain  intellectual  vigour.  Thus 
we  see  patients  in  an  advanced  age,  who 
have  passed  their  life  in  continuous  alter- 
nating conditions  of  excitement  and  de- 
pression, and  who  nevertheless,  when  their 
affection  subsides  for  a  short  time,  show 
an  often  strong  and  sane  intelligence,  a 
good  memory,  and  fitness  for  regular 
work. 

Insanity  of  double  form  is  therefore  one 
of  the  small  number  of  mental  diseases 
which  may  not  terminate  in  dementia,  or 
only  after  very  many  years,  and  even  then 
this  dementia  is  far  from  being  complete. 

(c)  l*he  third  mode  of  termination  of 
mental  diseases  is  their  transformation 
into  another  form  of  insanity.  From 
what  we  know  of  insanity  of  double  form, 
it  may  terminate  in  melancholia  or  in 
simple  mania — that  is  to  say,  in  one  or 
other  phase  of  the  disease  which,  by  its 
duration  and  its  intensity,  at  last  predomi- 
nates. 

{d)  Termination  in  death  is  rare  in  in- 
sanity of  double  form,  as  in  insanity  gene- 
rally. Ach.  Foville  remarks  correctly  that 
*' besides  the  fortunately  rare  cases  of 
suicide  caused  by  melancholia  occurring 
in  insanity  of  double  form,  and  of  serious 
accidents  in  consequence  of  carelessness, 
the  conditions  of  longevity  are  not  altered 
by  this  form  of  mental  disorder.*'  Death 
may,  however,  occur  during  the  period  of 
mania,  when  the  patients  are  subject  to 
one  or  other  of  the  cerebral  symptoms 
mentioned  above,  as  cerebral  congestions 
or  epileptiform  attacks,  &c, 

Biaffnosisa — The  first  question  is :  Are 
there  any  pathognomonic  symptoms  which 
allow  of  diagnosing  insanity  of  double 
form  with  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
mental  aflection?  The  actual  state  of 
science  allows  us  to  make  this  reply : 

The  patient  may  present  himself  for 
examination  either  m  the  period  of  melan- 
cholia or  of  mania.  The  former,  as  we 
hnve  seen  above,  manifests  itself  under 
different  symptoms ;  sometimes  it  consists 
of  simple  melancholia,  sometimes  in  delu- 
sional melancholia  with  anxiety  or  even 
cum  stupore.  As  a  fact,  these  latter  affec- 
tions are  seen  also  in  other  forms  of 
mental  diseases,  and  therefore  are  not 
pathognomonic.  There  remains,  therefore, 
melancholy  depression  without  marked 
delusion.  This  condition  is  more  rarely 
observed  outside  insanity  of  double  form, 
and,  when  we  meet  witn  it,  we  may  be 
almost  certain  that  the  patient  examined 
is  suffering  from  this  affection. 

If  the  patient  is  in  the  period  of  excite- 
ment, we  may  find  several  forms,  from 
simple  intellectual  and  moral  exaltation 


to  acute  mania,  properly  speaking.  Hie 
more  intense  deerees  of  tliis  period  u 
acute  mania,  exalted  ideas,  may  eaidly  be 
confounded  with  other  forms  of  dennge- 
ment,  and  are  difficult  to  distingaiah  from 
them  ;  but  simple  mental  exaltfttioa  widi 
comparative  lucidity  and  predomixumoe  of 
the  disorder  in  patients*  actioiiB  allows  of 
our  making  the  diagnosis  with  a  }aA 
degree  of  certainty:  insanity  of  doofie 
form. 

Jules  Falret  finds  also  a  good  help  for 
the  diagnosis  in  the  fact  that  the  patwnta 
fill  their  pockets  with  all  sorts  of  things, 
as  already  mentioned. 

A  second  point  would  be  to  study 
whether  there  are  any  indications  enaUinff 
us  to  foresee  the  transition  from  one  peim 
into  the  other,  and  whether  it  is  posiiUe 
to  diagnose  the  moment  when  the  trans- 
formation is  aboat  to  take  place,  ^lere 
is  no  general  rule  about  this  point,  bot 
we  have  nevertheless  some  interestiDg 
information  about  it.  jilarod  {Traite  da 
Maladies  Menfales,  1862,  p.  346^  finds  that 
gastric  symptoms,  as  bad  disestion  or 
diarrhosa,  sometimes  signalise  the  trann- 
tion  from  one  period  into  another.  Bul- 
larger  has  observed  labial  herpes  at  thii 
stage.  One  of  our  patients  shows  towards 
the  termination  of  depression  aotnal  bonli- 
mia ;  she  eats  extraordinary  quantities  of 
bread,  steals  the  food  of  her  neighbonn, 
and  even  goes  to  the  dustbin  to  get  the 
remainders  of  the  meals.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  patients  themselfei 
announce  to  the  physician  that  their  Mff&> 
tion  is  going  to  change.  There  are  some 
who  are  conscious  of  passing  from  one 
state  into  the  other,  and  implore  the  phy- 
sician to  prevent  them  from  falling  either 
into  depression  or  excitement. 

A  third  i)oint  is  that  of  differentiil 
diagnosis  of  insanity  of  double  form  and 
of  general  paralysis.  We  know  that  tlni 
question  may  arise  about  an  individnal  in 
tne  period  of  excitement  in  insanity  of 
double  form,  and  according  to  the  moit 
competent  clinical  professors  this  problem 
is  very  difficult  to  solve.  There  are.  how- 
ever, some  distinct  indications  which  may 
be  of  some  use.  The  physical  symptomi 
of  general  paralysis  which  may  be  observed 
in  the  period  of  excitement  of  insanity  of 
double  form  are,  specially,  derangement 
of  speech  and  inequality  of  pupils.  If 
these  symptoms  are  continuous,  or  even  if 
they  return  frequently,  we  may  infer  the 
existence  of  paralytic  insanity;  but  if 
they  are  temporary  and  return  but  raxely, 
temporary  cerebral  excitement  may  ac- 
count for  them,  as  it  occurs  in  the  maniacal 
period  of  insanity  of  double  form. 

As  regards  intellectual  disturbance,  we 
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molt  remember  that  in  general  paralysis 
the  deliudons  are  always  absurd,  and  pre- 
sent all  the  characteristics  of  dementia ; 
there  ie  loss  of  memory  and  defects  in  the 
ocmoeption  of  ideas. 

In  the  maniacal  period  of  insanity  of 
doable  form,  there  is,  in  conseqnence  of 
the  OTer-ezcitement  of  all  faculties,  iu- 
coherency  in  conversation ;  the  patients 
pass  withont  connection  from  one  subject 
to  another,  and  often  contradict  them- 
selyes  the  next  minute ;  the  ideas  appear 
eonfosed,  but  this  cannot  be  compart  to 
the  incoherence  of  general  paralysis. 

Some  have  found  a  third  element  of 
dia^^nosiB  in  the  character  of  the  differeut 
patients.  Genera]  paralytics  are,  accord- 
ing to  B^gis,  always  good-natured,  kind, 
pleasant,  ^,  whilst  patients  labouring 
under  insanity  of  double  form  are  most 
dangerous,  mischievous,  perverse,  impul- 
sire,  Ac,  This  distinction  does  not  appear 
to  ns  to  be  so  absolute  as  its  author  seems 
to  believe.  The  description  which  he  gives 
cf  the  characters  of  these  two  sorts  of  pa- 
tients is  pushed  a  little  too  far ;  general 
paralytics  are  neither  all  nor  always  kind, 
nor  are  the  patients  sufferingfrom  insanity 
of  ^  doable  form  all  perverse  and  mis- 
ohievoos.  This  is,  therefore,  not  such  a 
oertain  diagnostic  element  as  Rdgis  be- 
lieves, bnt  it  is  evident  that  it  deserves  to 
be  tsken  into  account. 

The  course  of  the  disorder,  however, 
throws  most  light  upon  the  diagnosis. 
"Only  if  we  know  as  certain,"  says  Ach. 
Foville,  "that  there  has  been  t^  repeated 
sHemation  of  the  periods  of  mania  and 
melanoholia,  may  we  diagnose  without 
hesitation  insanity  of  double  form."  The 
"repecUed  alternation"  is  indeed  neces- 
sai^  for  a  certain  diagnosis,  for  the  alter- 
natum  may  take  place  twice,  or  even 
three  times,  in  the  course  of  general  para- 
lysis. 

Vrsgnoetos — ^In  studying  the  modes  of 
termination  of  insanity  of  double  form, 
wa^  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
serioosness  of  the  prognosis.  Already 
Falret  i>^  said  with  regard  hereto  ('*  Lo- 
90ns  eliniques  de  Mddecine  Mentale," 
1854.  p..  250) ; 

"'It  is  remarkable  that  these  two 
Taneties  of  mania  and  melancholia, 
which,  taken  alone,  are  generally  more 
iBorable  than  others,  are  most  serious  if 
nnited  together  to  form  circular  insanity. 
Until  now  we  have  seen  only  more  or  less 
notable  intermissions  in  the  course  of 
this  affection,  but  never  complete  re- 
covery nor  even  lasting  improvement." 
This  seriousness  of  the  prognosis  is  in- 
ereased  by  heredity,  patient's  youth, 
leogth  of  the  periods  and  attacks,  &c. 


It  is,  however,  important  to  establish  a 
distinction  between  insanity  of  double 
form  of  periodical  type,  and  that  of  circu- 
lar type.  In  the  former  case  it  may 
happen  that  the  patients,  after  an  isolated 
attisbck,  from  which  they  ha?e  recovered, 
have  a  fresh  attack  after  a  very,  very 
lon^  lucid  interval;  but,  as  in  every 
periodical  insanity,  the  older  the  patients 
oecome  the  longer  become  the  attacks 
and  the  shorter  the  intervals.  When, 
however,  the  morbid  circle  has  been  con- 
stituted, the  incurability  is  certain,  and 
one  may  hoi>e  for  improvement  only  in 
the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  attacks,  or 
for  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  two 
periods. 

JBttoloffy. — (i)  Predisposing  Causes. 
—  Predisposition  to  insanity  of  double 
form  is  either  hereditary  or  acquired.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  study  first,  heredity, 
and  then  among  the  acquired  predispos- 
ing causes,  cerebral  traumatisms  or  nJls 
on  the  head,  hysteria,  and  epilepsy. 

A.  Heredity, — All  authors  who  have 
studied  insanity  of  double  form  have 
been  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  an 
essentially  hereditary  affection,  and  Fo- 
ville  righUy  affirms  that,  from  the  simple 
fact  of  well-established  insanity  of  douole 
form,  we  may  presume  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  the  meutal  derangement  is 
due  more  especially  to  the  development  of 
an  hereditai^  or  eSngenUal  form. 

The  examination  of  cases  leads  also  to 
this  conclusion ;  thus,  out  of  a  number 
of  thirty-one  cases  taken  from  different 
sources,  we  have  found  only  six  not  show- 
ing any  trace  of  inheritance ;  all  the  others 
have  among  direct  or  indirect  ancestors, 
either  lunatics  or  persons  with  nervous 
diseases,  or  neurotic,  or  drunkards.  But 
what  incontestably  predominates  is 
direct  heredity — ^that  is  to  say,  coming 
from  father  or  mother,  or  sometimes  from 
both. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
direct  heredity  is  homogeneous,  whether 
iusanity  of  double  form  is  transferred  irom 
one  generation  to  the  other,  and  if,  lastly, 
successive  generations  of  patients  with 
circular  insanity  are  produced,  as  we  see 
in  suicidal  insanity.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  cases  which  seem  to  show  this. 
"  My  father  and  myself,"  says  Jules 
Falret  (loc  cit.  p.  610),  "  have  liad  a  rare 
opportunity  of  observing  in  three  different 
families  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
mental  disease,  perpetuated  through  three 
generations — in  the  grandmother,  mother 
and  daughter  —  who  were  successively 
suffering  from  the  same  affection,  in  the 
same  form ;  and  the  more  we  study  this 
disease,  the  more  we  shall  become  con- 
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vinced  that  it  is  almost  always  heredi- 
tary.'* 

B.  Cerebral  Traumatism,  —  Cerebral 
traumatism  and  falls  on  the  bead  may 
leave  behind  a  sort  of  morbid  diathesis, 
and  cause  attacks  of  insanity  of  double 
form  independently  of  any  hereditary 
predisposition.  These  attacks  are,  during 
the  period  of  excitement,  characterised 
especially  by  the  predominance  of  cerebral 
symptoms,  giddiness,  acute  pains  in  the 
head,  cerebral  irritation  with  a  feeling  of 
heat  in  the  head,  screaming  out,  halluci- 
nations of  vision,  &c. 

0.  Hysteria. — ^This  nervous  condition 
has  been  for  a  long  time  considered  a  sort 
of  soil  prepared  for  the  phenomena  of 
alternation.  In  these  cases  the  periods 
of  excitement  are  characterised  by  the 
predominance  of  perverted  instincts  and 
mischievous  actions. 

D.  Epilepsy, — Epileptic  insanity  may 
itself  assume  the  circular  type.  In  these 
cases  we  have  to  deal  with  a  rather  com- 

Slicated  psychosis;  the  two  periods  of 
epression  and  excitement  present  most 
often  the  character  of  epileptic  insanity ; 
frightful  hallucinations,  aggressive  ac- 
tions, instantaneous  frenzy,  amnesia  of 
past  actions,  &c.  If,  however,  the  alter- 
nation of  the  two  periods  exists  as  in 
idiopathic  iu  sanity  of  double  form,  the 
soil  of  the  epileptic  nervous  condition  de- 
velops peculiar  symptoms,  and  gives  to 
this  insanity  a  special  character. 

2.  Exciting  Causes. — ^These  are  either 
physical  or  moral  causes. 

A.  Physical  Causes. — Among  these  we 
have  to  include  internal  diseases,  syphilis, 
and  especially  the  puerperal  state.  The 
latter  particularly  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes 
of  insanity  of  double  form.  Besides 
these  more  common  causes  there  are 
menopause,  menstrual  disturbances,  ve- 
nereal and  alcoholic  excesses,  fatigue, 
fever  complicated  by  cerebral  symptoms, 

B.  Moral  Causes. — ^We  ought  to  cite 
here  all  the  moral  causes  which  are  given 
of  insanity  in  general.  Many  authors 
believe  that  most  frequently  the  first 
attack  of  insanity  of  double  form  is 
caused  by  some  violent  emotion.  This 
assertion,  however,  is  not  quite  correct, 
because  the  disease  often  commences 
without  any  known  moral  cause.  In 
isolated  attacks,  however,  separated  by 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  tne  influence 
of  the  moral  causes  might  appear  suffi- 
ciently evident.  We  might  here  refer  to 
an  interesting  observation  made  by  Es- 
quirol  (**Des  Maladies  Mentales,''  edit, 
beige,  vol.  ii.  p.  22),  in  which  each  attack 


— and  there  were  six  of  them — was  pre- 
ceded by  a  powerful  moral  emotioxi. 

Frequency  as  to  sex,  age»  and  as 
to  other  forms  of  insanity.  —  'With  r»- 
gard  to  sex^  Falret  piere  had  alics% 
affirmed  that  this  disease  is  more  freqaaat 
in  women  than  in  men.  He  founds 
this  assertion  on  a  comparison  of  the 
patients  of  the  Salp^tri^  with  tboee  oi 
Bicdtre,  withont  however  being  abto  to 
give  exact  figures.  '*In  oar  estabUsh- 
ment,"  he  adds, "  there  are  of  four  patients 
at  the  present  moment  suffering  fzom.  in* 
sanity  of  double  form  three  women  and 
only  one  man."  Ach.  Foville,  in  his  tabSei 
of  patients  at  Charenton,  published  in 
1872,  mentions  nineteen  cases  of  insanity 
of  double  form,  of  which  four  were  men 
and  fifteen  women.  The  statisticnl  xe- 
tums  of  the  same  establishment  giTS  for 
January  i,  1880,  seven  cases  of  insanitf 
of  double  form— one  man  and  six  women. 
It  seems,  therefore,  unquestionable  that 
this  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men ;  the  proportion 
seems  to  be,  according  to  Jnles  £*aliet) 
one  man  to  four  or  ^ve  women. 

With  regard  to  age,  the  cases  seon  to 
show  that  the  disease  develops  yerj  often 
about  puberty;  numerous  observations 
relate  to  patients  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  whilst  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  persons  of  more  advaneed 
age. 

In  consequence  of  insanity  of  doable 
form  not  having  been  yet  accepted  by  nil 
alienists  as  a  (ustinct  morbid  speciesi  we 
find  in  their  annual  medical  reports  only 
little  statistical  information  about  tlw 
degree  of  frequency  of  this  form  of  in- 
sanity. Of  J99  patients  of  Chaienton, 
Ach.  Foville  m  1872  mentions  19  cases  of 
insanity  of  double  form,  that  is  to  say, 
3.4  per  cent. 

In  the  medical  report  of  tlie  hospitsl 
of  Marsens  (Switzerland),  Girara  de 
Cailleux  states  that  of  seventy-fiTe  pa- 
tients of  that  establishment  only  one 
was  a  case  of  insanity  of  double  Ibnn ; 
that  would  be  1.26  per  cent.  In  ten 
years  there  were  among  776  patients 
(women)  who  came  to  Charenton»  ^ 
cases  of  insanity  of  double  form  (4.25 
per  cent.)  (Bitti,  Bapport  mr  2e  serriee 
liU'dicale  de  la  division  des  domes  pour  la 
pi'riode  decenndle,  1 879-1888,  Paris,  iSSg)* 
Julv  I,  1890,  there  were  of  322  patiente 
under  our  treatment  12  cases  of  msaniiy 
of  double  form  (3.72  per  cenL).  These 
figures  allow  us  to  conclude  that  there 
are  on  the  average  in  the  asylum  three  or 
four  cases  of  insanity  of  douUe  form 
among  icx>  patients ;  but  we  are  convinoed 
that  there  are  still  more.    Many  physi* 
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eians  oonnt  this  sort  of  patient  partly 
among  the  maDiacs,  partly  among  the 
mdanoholiacs.  Moreover,  because  this 
form  of  insanity  in  its  two  periods  does 
not  always  present  a  hi^h  degree  of  in- 
tensity, patients  of  this  kind  are  not 
always  placed  in  special  establishments. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  in  society 
persons  who,  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  even 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  seem  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  slight  exaltation,  and  then 
fall  into  a  state  of  depression,  which  is 
considered  as  the  reaction  of  the  preceding 
eondxtion, 

P€iihologieal  Anatomy, — As  for  most 
mental  diseases,  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  insanity  of  double  form  nas  still  to  be 
worked  out.  The  documents  published 
are  einseedingly  rare,  and  only  two  have 
come  to  our  Knowledge,  and  these  do  not 
giro  any  conclusive  results.  It  is,  how- 
CTcr,  imp<Hrtant  to  quote  them.  The  first 
has  been  published  by  Jules  Falret. 
This  eminent  alienist,  making  the  autopsy 
of  a  patient  who  had  been  suffering  for 
long  years  from  circular  insanity,  ^und 
evident  lesions  of  chronic  meningitis, 
(opacity  and  thickening  of  the  meninges, 
abandant  fluid  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space 
and  in  the  ventricles,  &c  <&c.);  but  the 
brain  itself,  although  much  congested, 
teemed  to  be  in  almost  its  normal  state. 
WoUener  {Neurologiseliea  Centralhlatt, 
April  1887)  has  published  another  case 
of  circular  insanity  with  anatomical- 
pathological  lesions.  It  was  the  case  of 
an  old  woman  of  74  years  of  age,  who 
died^  in  senile  marasmus.  The  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  brain  showed 
thickening  of  the  neuroglia  of  the  grey 
matter,  especially  in  its  deeper  layers. 
In  addition,  thickening  of  the  small  vessels 
and  their  union  together  by  bandies  of 
fibres  in  the  middle,  and  abnormal  prolifer- 
ation of  their  muscles  which  were  of  oval 
fonn,  and  united  together  in  groups  of  six, 
ewht,  twelve,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
300  to  320,  whilst  1 10  to  1 50  were  observed 
in  the  neiahbouring  tissues  which  had  not 
been  attacked  by  vie  pathological  process. 
The  whole  matter  did  not  present  any 
appreciable  changes. 

TreaimenL — ^Insanity  of  double  form  is, 
ws^  have  seen,  a  veiy  serious  disease, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  takes  an 
almost  incurable  course,  and  in  which  we 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  treatment 
except  more  pronounced  and  more  pro- 
longed remissions. 

We  must,  therefore,  the  more  praise 
those  physidans  who  have  endeavoured  to 
check  the  evil,  and  to  break  the  morbid 
circle  in  which  the  unfortunate  patients 
reside. 


The  treatment  of  insanity  of  double 
form  must  follow  two  indications:  (i)  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  attack; 
(2)  to  suppress  the  symptoms  of  each 
period. 

(i)  To  prevent  the  return  of  the 
attack,  to  fight  against  the  disease  itself, 
means  to  try  to  avoid  the  regular  repro- 
dnction  of  the  two  periods.  To  effect 
this  one  has  applied  sulphate  of  quinine, 
the  antiperiodic  par  e^tcellence,  and  this 
medicine  has  proved  to  be  efficient  for 
attacks  with  very  short  periods  of  in- 
termission. With  regard  to  its  adminis- 
tration, it  has  been  recognised  that  the 
best  time  for  giving  it  is  the  period  of 
transition  in  continuous  attacks,  or  during 
the  intermission,  when  the  attacks  are 
separated  bv  a  slight  lucid  interval.  With 
regard  to  the  dose,  one  has  to  begin  with 
from  30  to  40  centigrammes  (5-7  grains), 
increasing  it  rapidfy  to  2  grammes  (30 
trains);  the  latter  dose  seems  to  have 
had  the  best  results.  Legrand  de  Saulle 
has  published  an  interesting  case  of 
insanity  of  double  form  with  very  short 
attacks  and  of  intermittent  type,  in  which 
recovery  followed  the  exhibition  of  quin- 
ine. 

Haschish  (Brierre  deBoismont)  has  been 
much  extolled,  also  bromide  of  potassium 
(Krafft-Ebing),  digitalis,  injections  of  mor- 
phia, opium,  &JC, 

All  these  medicines  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  suppression  of  the  periodicity  of 
the  attack.  It  has  also  been  triea  to 
break  the  chain  of  attacks  by  other 
means.  Thas  Baillareer  has  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  period  of  excitement  in  a 
patient  by  cupping  her  every  month, 
for  eight  months,  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  menses.  Dittmar,  of 
the  asylum  at  Klingermuenster( Germany), 
kept  the  patients  in  bed  durine  the  period 
of  melancholia,  and  obtained  thus  a  delay 
of  the  period  of  excitement,  and  diminu- 
tion of  its  intensity. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  means  to  be 
employed  to  suppress  the  symptoms  of 
each  period,  there  are  none  that  are 
special  besides  those  applied  in  melan- 
cholia (see  Melakcholia)  and  for  mania 
(see  Mania). 

The  most  important  question  is  that 
of  sequestration  of  patients  suffering  from 
insamty  of  double  form.  It  is  evident 
that  sequestration  is  not  necessary  for 
those  suffering  from  this  disease  only 
slightly,  but  it  becomes  a  necessity  when 
the  patients  give  themselves  during  the 
period  of  mania  to  disorderly  actions, 
and  make  life  with  them  impossible,  or 
expose  their  fortune  and  the  reputation 
of  their  family  ;  or  when  they  show  during 
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the  period  of  melancholia  a  tendency  to 
suicide  or  refuse  obstinately  to  take  food. 
But  if  such  a  patient  is  sequestrated, 
another  difficulty  presents  itself,  that  he 
wants  to  be  set  free  during  the  periods 
of  intermission.  "  If  the  lucid  intervals 
are  of  short  duration,"  remarks  J.  Falret, 
very  ably,  "  the  patients  must  evidently  be 
kept  in  the  asylum.  But  if  the  lucid  in- 
terval lasts  several  months  or  even  several 
years,  we  are  obliged  to  restore  them  to  their 
family  in  spite  of  the  serious  inconve- 
nience which  may  result  from  it ;  and  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  pre- 
vious attacks,  and  of  the  divers  phases 
which  the  disease  has  passed  through  up 
to  the  moment  when  we  were  called  to 
observe  the  patient.*' 

Forensic  Medicine. — ^Laws  with  regard 
to  insanity  of  double  form  have  stiU  to 
be  made.  But  there  may  nevertheless  be 
circumstances  in  which  the  physician 
would  have  to  intervene  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  responsibility  or  capability  of 
a  patient  suffering  from  insanity  of  double 
form.  And  in  fact  we  know  from  the 
symptomatology  that  the  patients  may, 
during  the  period  of  excitement,  commit  ac- 
tions of  all  kinds.  All  sorts  of  robberies, 
unjust  accusations,  gross  libels  against 
persons  who  have  rendered  them  great 
services ;  others  may  damage  their  fortune 
or  the  reputation  of  their  families,  making 
inconsiderate  purchases,  contracts  of  sale, 
hazardous  speculations,  even^  wills,  &c. 
It  might  then  be  necessary  to  insist  upon 
interdiction  of  these  patients. 

What  is  in  these  medico-legal  questions 
the  role  of  the  physician?  In  insanity 
of  double  form  the  expert  will  find  in 
the  symptoms,  and  especially  in  the 
course  of  the  affection,  the  best  means  of 
giving  evidence  before  the  magistrate.  If 
an  act  has  been  committed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  when  the 
disease  is  not  yet  well  defined,  or  even  at 
the  moment  ofM^ransition  between  the  two 

Seriods  of  an  attack,  and  if  the  patient 
oes  not  present  any  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity, and  seems  to  have  recovered,  a  sort 
of  equilibrium  having  established  itself, 
the  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  disease 
will  allow  of  replying  in  a  decided  man- 
ner ;  in  the  former  case,  the  physician  is 
able  to  affirm  that  insanity  will  show 
itself  aeain  in  its  two  phases ;  in  the 
latter,  tnat  the  patient  far  from  having 
recovered,  will  enter  into  a  new  period  of 
his  affection,  and  the  subsequent  event 
will  justify  the  prognosis.  The  questions 
relatmg  to  insanity  of  double  form  de- 
mand, as  we  see,  much  clinical  sagacity, 
and  we  must  acknowledge  that  practice 
alone  gives  us  the  ability  to  understand 


the  varieties  which  each  particular  case 
may  present.  Amt.  Bittl 
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Meyer,  lleber  drculilro  (iclstinikraukheiten,  in 
ArchiT  fiir  Psychiatrie  mid  NcrTenkniukheiten, 
1874.  Meynert,  Theod.,  Klinische  Vorlemiiuren 
ueber  Pqrehiatrie  anf  wiiMoiuiohaftUebeii  (imud- 
la^n,  I  Fol.  In  8vo,  Wicn.  1890.  3Iordrot,  De  la 
f(^  L  doable  forme,  ciroolalre,  oltomo,  i  vol.  8vo, 
Paris,  1883.  Miiller,  Franz,  Kin  Heltoner  Fall  tou 
Interferenz  tou  **circalarcm  Trresein**  l>ei  tabes 
doraalto,  in  Centralblatt  fiir  Norrcuheilknnde,  I'sy- 
ehlatrie,  &e..  No.  da  19  Furrier  t88o.  TU^Hf  K., 
ObtemUkm  de  foUe  ii  double  forme  continue,  in 
Annalet  m^co-psyehola^ifitiueit,  6th  serioH,  torn.  iv. 
1880.  p.  192  ;  Note  Har  le  dia<^08tio  diffi^rentlol  de 
la  folle  4  doable  fbrme  et  de  la  paralysie  ffdnerale 
progTMslTc,  in  TEno^pbale,  x88i,  p.  684  :  M^thode 
KTaphltiae  appliqn^  ^  r^tndc  de  la  folie  &  double 
forme,  in  AnnalcM  mMico-psycholo^qaeH,  6th  Hcrics, 
torn.  xU.  1884,  p.  X04 ;  Hannel  prati(iue  de  medc- 
ctne  mentale,  i  vol.  i2mo,  I'ariH,  1889.  Key,  Ph., 
VcmiliMCincnts  p^rio<liqneM  dann  uii  cas  dt;  folie  a 
doable  forme,  in  Annalen  mddioo-pHycholo^qucH, 
7th  aeriae,  torn.  ilL  x886,  p.  50.  Kitti,  Ant.,  Art. 
Folie  4  double  fbrme  de  Dictlonnaire  encyclope- 
dlqae  dM  sciencoe  m^dicales,  4tli  Heries,  torn.  iii. 
pw  331,  I'ariK,  1879;  De  Tasphyxie  locale  des  ox- 
trteiltite  dans  la  ii^rlode  de  d^proHsion  de  la  folie  h 
doable  f<wme,  in  Annates  miidlco-psycholoj^tines, 
6tli  eerloe,  torn.  tUL,  Jnillet,  1882  ;  Traite  clini(|ue 
de  la  toHe  &  doable  forme  (folie  circulaire,  d^lire  it. 
formee  alCemes),  i  vol.  8vo,  Pari«,  1883.  Sal^6,  J., 
Compendium  der  l*Myrhiatrio,  i  vol.  8vo,  2nd  cili- 
tion,  Viennc,  1889.  i^chafer.  Kin  Fall  von  cin'.ularer 
G«iito«t(>ran)r,  in  Neuroltn^lies  Contnilblatt, 
Ho.  de  .lain,  1882.  Scbiile,  H..  Traits  clini(|ue  dos 
maladies  mentalee,  traduction  Fran^aisc  J.  I>A<;onct 
cc  G.  Dnhamcl,  i  vol.  8vo,  Paris,  1888.  Verron, 
Obiervation  de  folie  &  double  forme  avec  ralcntiH- 
■ement  remaniuable  de  la  circnlaticm  pendant  la 
p^rlode  do  d^iresidon,  in  Archives  cliniqueA  di>H 
maladtee  mentales  et  nerveu8e!>,  tom.  i.  1861,  p.  5. 
WoUemer,  Un  cas  de  folie  cirvnlairu  avec  lesion 
anatomo-patholoi^qae,  in  Neurolo^ischcH  Central- 
IHatt,  Ka  d'AvrlU  1887.] 

CSnunnKBFBCTZOir  {circum,  aroand; 
jpecfo,  I  look  at).  A  capacity  of  fore- 
sight, caution,  or  wariness  existing  in 
men  and  animals,  and  more  or  less  de- 
veloped in  different  species,  races,  and 
indiTidnals.  (Grail.)  (Fr.  circmiapectimi ; 
QtT.  Behutsamkeit,  Vorsicht) 

CITTOSZS  (letWa,  a  longing  after 
strange  food).  A  synonym  of  Pica; 
depraved  appetite. 


(See  Statistics  of  Iiisanity.) 
01VZ&  9&ocaBvmB    1 

9loar  TO  UTKJkCTm — This  subject  is 
too  technical  in  its  character  to  be  dis- 
cneaed  with  propriety  in  such  a  work  as 
the  present.  It  may  be  observed,  bow- 
erer,  generally,  that  a  lunatic  sues  by  his 
committee  or  by  his  next  friend,  accord- 
ing as  he  has  or  has  not  been  found 
lanatic  hj  inquisition;  and  defends  by 
his  oommittee,  if  found  lunatic,  and,  if 
not  found  lunatic,  by  a  guardian  ad 
appointed   by  the  Chancery  Divi- 


sion. 


Of.  **  Annual  Practice,"  1890-1891 
(R.S.O.  1883,  Ord.  16,  rule  17),  where  all 
the  more  recent  cases  are  noted. 

A.  Wood  Renton. 
C&AZ&VOTAirCB  (Fr.  clair,  plainly ; 
voivj  to  see).  A  term  for  the  supposed 
condition  of  a  person  subjected  to  animal 
magnetism,  in  which  it  is  said  he  can 
with  his  mind's  eye  see  every  detail  of  a 
person  or  object  he  has  never  seen  before, 
or  minutely  describe  localities  in  which 
he  has  never  been.  (Ger.  Hellsichtigkeit, 
UeUseherei.) 

c&ASSZFZCATZOir.— -The  wit  of  man 
has  rarely  been  more  exercised  than  in 
the  attempt  to  classify  the  morbid  men- 
I  tal  phenomena  covered  by  the  term  in- 
'  sanity.    The  result  has  been  disappoint- 

I  ^°& 

In  the  first  place  the  pure  psycholo- 
gist has  rendered  little  aid  to  the  physician, 
nay,  has  rather  tended  to  darken  counsel 
I  and  lead  him  into  the  wrong  track,  from 
'  which  he  has  taken  a  long  period  to  ex- 
:  tricate  himself. 

Pbyslolosioal  and  PatliolosioaL — 
W  hen  Gall  made  a  protest  against  the  subtle 
';  errors  of  the  metaphysicians  and  strove  to 
base  mental  upon  cerebral  disease,  fol- 
lowed as  he  was  by  Spurzheim,  whose 
work  on  insanity  owes  whatever  merit  it 
possesses  to  the  central  truth  of  the 
brain  being  the  organ  of  the  mind,  he  took 
an  impregnable  position  which  was  un- 
fortunate^ obscured  by  the  errors  of  the 
phrenological  school.  It  is  worth  observ- 
ing in  this  connection  that  Dr.  ConoUy 
in  England,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne  in 
Scotland,  ackowledged  their  indebtedness 
to  the  system  of  Gall  in  strong  terms — 
going  even  so  far  as  to  favour  tne  phreno- 
logical localisation  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. 

The  attempt  to  base  a  classification 
upon  the  changes  found  in  th  e  brain  in 
different  forms  of  mental  disease  was  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  the  brain  is  a  complex 
organ  subserving  the  various  mental 
functions.  Among  others  Parchappe  en- 
deavourcMl  to  establish  a  pathological 
classification,  but  the  result  showed  that 
our  knowledge  is  too  limited  to  allow  of 
this  principle  beins  adopted.  The  French 
alienist  proposed  uie  following  divisions  : 
Monomania,  acute  mania  and  melan- 
cholia; insanity  with  paralysis ;  insanity 
with  epilepsy  ;  chronic  insanity.  After 
him  his  compatriot,  Dr.  Au^.  Yoisin  pro- 
posed one  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

The  latest  attempt  of  importance  in 
this  direction  is  Meynert's  grouping.  He 
gives — 

(i)  The  clinical  forms  which  arise  from 
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anatomical  changes  caused  by  injury  to 
the  skull  and  brain  during  pregnancy, 
parturition,  or  infancy  (idiocy,  deaf- 
mutism,  &c);  those  which  arise  from 
changes  caused  by  focal  or  coarse  brain 
disease,  as  tumours,  haamorrhages,  scle- 
rosis, and  syphilis  (delirium,  paralysis, 
organic  dementia,  &c) ;  thirdly,  tliose 
caused  by  diffused  changes,  as  atrophy, 
hypertrophy,  and  meningitis  (senile  de- 
mentia, epilepsy,  general  paralysis,  &c.). 

(2^  Disorders  of  nutrition,  inyolying 
cortical  excitement  (mania,  melancholia, 
exalted  ideas,  &c*),  or  sub-cortical  localised 
irritation  and  feebleness  (delusion,  hallu- 
cinations, mental  stupor,  hypochondria- 
sis, hysteria,  partial  insanity  [_Partieller 
Wahimnn'],  persecution-mania ;  disorders 
of  the  sub-cortical  yascular  centres  (epi- 
lepsy, hystero-epilepsy,  circular  insanity, 
ascending  paralysis,  goitre,  &c), 

(3)  The  last  group  comprises  "  intoxi- 
cations/* • 

One  of  Laycock*s  classifications  was 
entirely  based  upon  the  physiology  of  the 
brain.  His  first  class  included  disorders 
of  encephalic  centres  subseryient  to  the 
instincts  and  animal  propensities— t.e.,  the 
medulla  oblon&^ata,  cerebellum,  and  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  hemispheres ;  the  second 
comprised  the  centres  subseryient  to  the 
emotions  and  sentiments — i.e.,  the  idea- 
genic  or  sensorial  substances  of  the  cere- 
Eellum  and  hemispheres ;  the  third  those 
subseryient  to  the  knowing  and  representa- 
tiye  faculties  (intellect) — i.e.,  the  neryes  of 
the  senses,  their  eanglia,  and  the  idea- 
tional centres  in  the  cerebral  (and  cere- 
bellar?) hemispheres. 

The  writer  nas  already  expressed  his 
opinion  that  if  the  student  studies  the 
classification  of  mental  disorders  from  the 
standpoint  now  under  consideration,  he 
may  regard  them  as  diyisible  according  as 
they  anso  from  such  defect  or  disease  of 
(i)  the  highest  cerebral  centres  as  induces 
idiocy,  dementia,  &c, :  with  or  without 
disease  of  (2)  the  sensory  centres,  ganglia 
or  neryes,  causing  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions; and  with  or  without  disease  of  (3) 
motor  centres,  ganglia  or  neryes,  as  exhi- 
bited in  general  paralysis  and  post-apo- 
plectic insanity.  Or  if  we  endeayour  to 
adapt  our  classification  more  nearly  to  the 
yiews  arising  out  of  Ferrier*s  discoveries, 
we  should  haye  to  regard  not  one  part  of 
the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and 
another  part  as  an  orsan  of  motion,  &c,, 
but  the  same  parts  as  haying  both  a  sub- 
jective and  objective  function ;  physio- 
logical and  psychological  functions  of  the 

•  For  the  oiitirc  Hcbemo,  see  **  pH.vchLitrio,  Klinik 
dcr  Erkrankungcn  de«  Vorderliiriw,"  p.  281.  Weiii, 
1884. 


brain  being,  on  this  hypothefliB,  only  diffn- 
ent  aspects  of  the  same  anatomical  tab- 
strata.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  endea- 
vour to  reduce  mental  pnenomena,  in  tha 
last  analysis,  to  their  motor  and  seneoiy 
physiological  equivalents,  as  leading  w 
way  to  localisation  of  mental  funetioii, 
and  therefore  to  the  correlation  of  modiid 
cerebral  and  morbid  mental  conditioni, 
out  of  which  a  classification  m^  be  pot- 
sible.  Mental  disorders  migbt^  from  tHoM 
point  of  view,  be  simply  dassified  under 
two  instead  of  three  great  diyiaions— 
sensory  psychoses  and  motor  perchoMt. 
Included  in  the  former  woald  be  all  fbnni 
of  insanity  in  which  feeling  and  emotum 
and  the  powers  of  sensory  perception  and 
ideation  are  more  particularlT  involved 
(hallucinations  and  conduct  determined 
thereby),  Uie  posterior  parts  of  the  bniiif 
as  experiments  seem  to  show,  being  the 
centres  ;  while  the  latter  would  oompriie 
those  forms  in  which  the  higher  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  affected  as  also  motor 
power,  the  anterior  lobes,  here,  being  in 
all  probability,  the  centres.* 

Symptomatologlcal.  —  Any  sketch, 
however  brief,  of  the  classificatioDS  of  in- 
sanity, must  include  those  of  Pinel, 
Esquirol  and  Cullen.  All  were  symptom- 
atological. 

Pinel  was  content  with  four  divisions- 
mania,  melancholia,  dementia,  and  idiot- 
ism.  What  is  remarkable  in  bis  writinp 
is  that  he  recognised  a  form  of  mama 
without  delirium,  that  is  to  say,  without 
disorder  of  the  intellect.  It  is  neeoeisry 
to  state  that  he  understood  b^  meUacholm 
a  delirium  which  is  ezclasiyely  directed 
upon  one  object,  or  series  ot  objeeti, 
accompanied  by  sadness.  Again,  denientis 
corresponded  to  the  present  ose  of  the 
term,  although  he  considered  its  advaneed 
stage  as  idiotism.  His  pupil,  Esquixol, 
made  some  change  in  Hnel's  classifica- 
tion, and  gave  five  divisions  of  insanifef, 
namely : — 

1.  Lypemania  is  a  disorder  of  the 
faculties  with  respect  to  one,  or  a  smsU 
number  of  objects,  with  predominance  of 
a  sorrowful  and  depressing  feeling. 

2.  Moiuymania,  m  which  the  disorder  of 
the  faculties  is  also  limited  to  one  or  a 
small  number  of  objects,  with  excztement 
and  predominance  of  a  gay  and  expansive 
feeling. 

3.  Ma7iia,  in  which  the  insanity  ex- 
tends to  all  kinds  of  objects,  and  ii 
accompanied  by  excitement. 

4.  Dementia,  in  which  insane  persons 
utter  folly,  because  the  organs  of  tnought 


*  Tlio  same  vicwi  are  expraaed  In  the  ** 
of  rttycbological  Medicine,*'  4th  edit,  1^9^ 
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have  lost  their  energy  and  the  strength 
requisite  for  their  functions. 

5.  Imbecility  or  Idiocy,  in  which  the 
conformation  of  the  organs  has  never 
heen  such  that  those  who  are  thus  afflicted 
can  reason  justly. 

Thus  Esqnirol  advanced  heyond  his 
master  in  distinf^iiishing  properly  between 
dementia  and  idiocy.  The  terms  lype- 
mania  and  monomania  were  introduced 
by  him. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  Cullen 
endeavonred  to  seize  the  essential  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  He  failed  when  he 
refined  npon  the  broad  divisions  he 
marked  out.  Pinel  wrote  in  contemptu- 
ous terms  of  his  classification,  and  asks  : 
"The^  vain  explanation  and  gratuitous 
theories  which  Cullen  gives  respecting 
observed  facts,  by  way  of  nnravelling 
their  mechanism,  are  they  not  opposed  to 
the  dignified  and  cautious  course  which  a 
ftuihfnl  historian  of  mental  disorders 
opght  to  impose  upon  himself  P  "  Mental 
disorders  were  called  neuroses,  and  they 
were  placed  under  the  order  of  vesaniad, 
in  wnich  it  was  desired  to  include  those 
disorders  in  which  the  judgment  is  im- 
paired, without  coma  or  pyrexia.  He 
referred  them  to  four  great  divisions — 
▼iz.9  amentia,  melancholia,  mania,  and 
oneiTodinia.  Amentia  might  be  either 
consenital,  senile,  or  acquired.  Melan- 
ohoua included  eight  principal  varieties; 
some  involving  hafiucinations  of  a  painful, 
others  of  a  pleasurable  nature,  other  varie- 
ties being  demonomania,  nostalgia,  and 
erotomania.  Mania,  equivalent  to  insania 
universalis,  was  divided  into  three  snb- 
divinons,  according  as  the  cause  appeared 
to  be  mental,  corporeal,  or  obscure.  Som- 
nambolism  and  nightmare  were  included 
under  oneirodinia,  the  last  of  his  divisions. 

The  Grerman  school  of  psychiatry 
was  long  since  split  up  into  the  psychical 
and  somatic  divisions.  The  former  was 
represented  by  Heinroth,  Ideler,  and 
Hoffbauer.  The  classification  of  Hein- 
roth was  ysjrelaoloffieal,  and  rested 
upon  the  threefold  analysis  of  the  mind 
into  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  moral 
dispositions,  and  the  will,  including  in  this 
the  propensities.  Altogether  antagonistic 
to  the  psychical  was  the  Somatic  Sobool, 
represented  by  the  distinguished  names  of 
Max  Jacobi,  Nasse,  and  Friedreich.  The 
first  named  asserted  that  the  ordinary 
formii  of  mental  disorder  are  really 
nothinff  more  than  symptoms  which  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  a  lesion  of  some 
bodily  organ.  In  1830  Jacobi  enunciated 
the  broad  Somato-eetlGloffloal  theory, 
**That  there  is  no  disease  of  the  mind 
existing  as  snch,  but  that  insanity  exists 


solely  as  the  consequence  of  disease,  either 
functional  or  organic,  in  some  parts  of  the 
bodily  system.'*  His  groups  were  those  of 
insanity  without  delusion,  the  disturbance 
of  the  intellectual  powers  being  slight; 
those  of  insanity  with  delirium  or  incohe- 
rence, without  delusion ;  and  thirdly,  those 
of  insanity  with  delusions.  A  disciple  of 
the  same  school,  Flemming,  introduced  a 
table  in  which  the  somatic  element  was 
distinctly  recognised,  and  the  germ  of  a 
somato  -  adtiological  classification  which, 
with  the  *' somatisch-psychische '^  doc- 
trines of  Jacobi,  forecast  the  advent  of 
more  complex  nosolo^cal  systems.  Our 
own  Arnold  had  really  anticipated  this 
departure  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
classifying  mental  disorders.  "  When  the 
science  of  causes  shall  be  complete,  we 
may  then  make  them  the  basis  of  our 
classifications,  but  tiU  then  we  ought  to 
content  ourselves  with  an  arrangement 
according  to  symptoms  "  (*'  Obs.  on  the 
Nature  of  Insanity,*'  1806).  In  1822, 
Dr.  Prichard  wrote :  "  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  preposterously  absurd  than 
the  attempt  to  classify  diseases  with  all 
the  divisions  and  technology  of  a  botanical 
or  zoological  system,  and  to  force  what  is 
esseutialiv  disorder  and  confusion  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  that  order  and 
symmetry  which  nature  displays  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  organised  world.  An 
SBtiological  classification  is  the  only  mode 
of  terminology  and  arrangement  that 
can  be  of  any  practical  advantage,  and 
this  is  all  that  we  have  to  consult "  ("  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System,"  p.  79).  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  his  own  classi- 
fication was  psychological,  and  grouped 
moral  insanitv  or  pathomania  under  one 
class,  and  intellectual  insanity,  comprising 
monomania,  mania,  incoherence  or  de- 
mentia, under  the  second  class. 

To  some  extent  Belhomme  in  1834  fol- 
lowed on  the  somatic  track,  and  Schr.  v.d. 
Kolk  in  1852  propounded  a  classification 
which  was  largely  coloured  with  the  princi- 
ple of  causation.  Thus  he  describes  a  sym- 
pathetic mania  or  melancholia  proceecung 
from  the  colon,  melancholia  proceeding 
from  the  sexual  apparatus,  mania  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  mania  from  disorder 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  so  forth.  But 
all  these  attempts  were  outstripped  by  the 
classifications  of  Morel  in  i860,  and  Skae 
in  1863.  The  former  gave  six  great  groups 
of  mental  disorders : — (i)  Iferedi/ary  In- 
sanity. (2)  Toric  Insanity.  (3)  Insanity 
produced  by  the  Transformatvm  of  otl^er 
diseases.  (4)  Idiopathic  Insanity.  (5) 
Sympathetic  Insanity.  (6)  Dementia,  a 
ter mi  native  state. 

Dr.  Skae,  who    maintained   that   the 
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basis  of  his  classification  was  essentially, 
although  not  entirely,  an  SBtiological  one, 
propo^  one,  which,  with  some  slieht 
moaifications,  has  been  adopted  by  nis 
pnpil,  Dr.  Clonston.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

(i)  General  Paralysis.  (2)  Paralytic 
Insanity  (Organic  Dementia).  (3)  Trau- 
matic Insanity.     (4)  Epileptic  Insanity. 

(5)  Syphilitic  Insanity.  (6)  AlcohoUc 
and  Toxic  Insanity.  (7)  Rheumatic  and. 
Choreic  Insanity.  (8)  Gouty  (Podagrous) 
Insanity.  (9)  Phthisical  Insanity.  (10) 
Uterine  Insanity.  (11)  Ovarian  Insanity. 
(12)  Hysterical  Insanity.  (13)  Mastur- 
batic  Insanity.  (14)  Puerperal  Insanity. 
(15)  Lactational  Insanity.  (16)  Insanity 
of  Pregnancy.  (17)  Insanity  of  Puberty 
and  Adolescence.  (18)  Climacteric  In- 
sanity.   (19)  Senile  Insanity. 

To  these  are  added  some  rare  varie- 
ties:— 

(i)  Ansemic  Insanity.  (2)  Diabetic  In- 
sanity. (3)  Insanity  from  B right's  Dis- 
ease. (4)  The  Insanity  of  Ozaluria  and 
Phosphaturia.  (5)  Insanity  of  Cyanosis 
from  Bronchitis,  Cardiac  Disease,  and 
Asthma.  (6)  Metastatic.  (7)  Post-Febrile 
Insanity.  (8)  Insanity  from  Deprivation 
of  the  Senses.  (9)  The  Insanity  of  My  xoe- 
dema.  (10)  The  Insanity  of  Exophthalmic 
Goitre.  (11)  The  Delirium  of  Young 
Children.  (12)  The  Insanity  of  Lead 
Poisoning.  (13)  Post-Connubial  Insanity. 
(14)  The  Pseudo  -  Insanity  of  Somnam- 
bulism. 

Dr.  Clonston  gives  also  his  own  symp- 
tomatological  classification : — 

1.  States  of  Mental  Depression  (J/e/an- 
cliolia,  Psychalgiu)  : — (a)  Simple  Melan- 
cholia. (&)  Hypochondriacal  Melancholia, 
(c)  Delnsional  Melancholia,  (d)  Excited 
Melancholia,  (e)  Resistive  (obstinate)  Mel- 
ancholia. (/)  Convulsive  Melancholia. 
(a)  Organic  Melancholia,  (h)  Suicidal  and 
Homicidal  Melancholia. 

2.  States  of  Mental  Exaltation  {Ma- 
nia Fsychlampsia)  : — (a)  Simple  Mania. 
•6)  Acute  Mania,  (c)  Delusional  Mania. 
\d)  Chronic  Mania,  {e)  Ephemeral  Mania 
(Mania  Transitoria),  (/)  Homicidal 
Mania. 

3.  States  of  Regularly  Alternating  Men- 
tal Conditions  {Folie  Circuluire,  Psycho- 
rythnif  Folie  a  Double  Forme,  Circular  In- 
sanity, Periodic  Mania,  Recurrent  Mania^ 
Kaiaionia), 

4.  States  of  Fixed  and  Limited  De- 
lusion (Monomania,  Monopsychosis) : — 
(a)  Monomania  of  Pride  and  Grandeur. 

(6)  Monomania  of  Unseen  Agency,  (c)  Mo- 
nomania of  Suspicion. 

5.  States  of  Mental  Enfeeblement  {De- 
mentia and  Amentia,  Psychoparesis,  Con- 
genital Imhecility,  Idiocy): — (a)  Secondary 


(Ordinary)  Dementia,  foUowing  Mama 
and  Melancholia,  {b)  Primary  Enfeeble- 
ment (Imbecility,  Idiocy,  Cretinism)  ike 
result  of  Deficient  Brain  DevelopmaUf  or 
of  Brain  Disease  in  very  earlyl\fe.  (f) 
Senile  Dementia,  (d)  Organic  JDementa, 
the  result  of  gross  Organic  Brain  DiBease. 

6.  States  of  Mental  Stnpor  {Siupor, 
Psycliocoma),  (a)  Melancholic  Stapor, 
*'  Melancholia  Attonita."  (b)  Anergic  Sta- 
por, "Primary  Dementia,"  "Dementia 
Attonita.  (c)  Secondary  Stapor,  iraam- 
tory  after  Acute  Mania. 

7.  States  of  Defective  Inhibition  (P«y- 
chokinesia.  Hyperkinesia,  Impulsive  In- 
sanity,  V^olitional  Insanity,  UneontrcUaJbie 
Impulse^  Insanity  without  Delusion: — 
(a)  General  Impulsiveness.  (6)  Epile^- 
form  Impulse,  (c)  Animal,  Sexnal,  and 
Organic  Impulse,  (d)  Homicidal  Impulse. 
(e)  Suicidal  Impulse.  (/)  Destmetive  Im- 
pulse, ig)  Dipsomania,  (h)  Kleptomania. 
(t)  Pyromania.     (k)  Moral  Insanity. 

8.  The  Insane  Diathesis  (Psychoneurom, 
Neurosis  Insana,  Neurosis  Spasmodiioa, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 
practical  and  simplest  classification  based 
on  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient^ 
consists  of  the  above  three  groupe,  long  ago 
adopted  by  Griesinger,  namely :  States  of 
(i)  mental  depression,  or  melancholia; 
(2)  mental  exaltation,  and  (3)  mental 
weakness.  With  these  threefcud  divi- 
sions he  associated  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual disorders,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  included  the  will.  This  psychologist 
has  observed  that  all  classifications  of 
mental  disease  must  in  the  end  return  to 
the  principal  forms  of  insanity,  mania 
(whether  acute  or  chronic),  melancholia^ 
and  dementia,  "  because  tney  are  really 
founded  on  Nature." 

An  elaborate  classification  has  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Bucknill,  the  novelty  of 
which  consists  in  '*The  combination  of 


psychical  characters  of  phenomena 
pathogenetic  relations  and  pathological 
conditions ;  the  first  forming  the  dnwes, 
the  second  the  orders  and  genera,  and  the 
third  the  species.  ("  A  Manual  of  Psyoho- 
logical  Medicine/'  hj  J.  C.  Bucknill  and 
D.  H.  Tuke,  4th  edition,  pp.  793-795.) 

At  the  Congress  of  Mental  Medicine 
held  at  Antwerp  in  1885,  a  Commianon 
was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  M.  Le- 
febvre  to  consider  the  existing  mental  daasi- 
fications,  and  to  suggest  an  improved  one, 
which  the  various  associations  of  alieniats 
coald  unite  in  adopting.  The  resolt  of 
this  movement  has  been  to  bring  together 
a  considerable  number  of  the  daasifiea- 
tions  employed  in  different  countries  at 
the  present  time,  but  the  prospect  of 
union    cannot   be    said   to    oe    nopefiily 
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although  at  the  Paris  Conffress  of  1889,  a 
dawification  was  cordialfy  adopted,  as 
foUows: — (i)  Mania  (comprising  Acate 
Delirious  Maniaj ;  (2)  Melancholia ;  (3) 
Periodical  Insanity ;  (4)  Progressive  Sys- 
tematical Insanity;  (5)  Dementia;  (6) 
Organic  and  Senile  Dementia ;  (7)  Gene- 
ral Paralysis ;  (8)  Insane  Neurosis  (Hys- 
teria»  Epilepsy,  Hypochondriasis,  &c.); 
(9)  Toxic  Insanity  ;  (10)  Moral  and  Im* 
polsiTe  Insanity ;  (1 1)  Idiocy,  &c. 

To  M.  Morel  (Gkind)  is  dae  the  credit 
of  drawing  up  this  classification  for  the 
adoption  (3  the  Congress.  It  has  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  asylum  physicians  will 
adopt  it  in  their  tablea 

It  remains  to  add  the  classification 
which  is  in  use  by  the  medical  superin- 
tendents  of  the  asylums  of  Great  Britain 
as  determined  by  the  Statistical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Medico-Psychological  Asso- 
ciation:— 

I.  Congenital  or  Infantile  Mental  De- 
ficiency :  (a)  with  Epilepsy,  (6)  without 
Epilepsy ;  2.  Epilepsy  (acquired);  3.  Gene- 
ral Paralysis  of  the  Insane;  4. Mania — 
Beoent,  Chronic,  Becurrent,  A  Potn, 
Puerperal,  Senile;  5.  Melancholia — Re- 
cent, Chronic,  Recurrent,  Puerperal, 
Senile ;  6.  Dementia  —  Primary,  Secon- 
dary, Senile,  Organic  (ue.,  from  tumours, 
coarse  brain  disease) ;  7.  Delusional  In- 
sanity ;  8.  Moral  Insanity. 

The  last  two  forms  were  originally 
stated  to  be  optional,  but  as  they  have 
been  frequently  adopted  in  asylum  re- 
ports, they  are  now  placed  on  the  same 
rooting  as  the  other  forms. 

At  a  conference  (under  the  Presidency 
of  Pliny  Earle)  of  American  alienists  on 
the  classification  of  mental  diseases,  held 
at  Saratoga,  New  York,  September  1886, 
a  similar  classification  to  the  above  was 
adopted,  with  the  addition  of  ^  Toxic  In- 
■anity,"  and   the    omission  of   *'  Moral 

For  ourselves  we  should  supplement 
the  classification  of  the  Medico-Psycho- 
loffical  Association  by  the  addition  of 
mental  stupor,  with  and  without  melan- 
cholia;, circular  insanity;  and  add  to 
mania  and  melancholia,  the  varieties, 
hysterical  and  hypochondriacal. 

Every  one  aclniowledges  that  heredity 
is  the  great  predisposing  cause  of  insanity, 
bat  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  or  the 
insane  diathesis  from  other  forms  of 
mental  disorder,  because  so  many  of  these 
can,  on  careful  examination,  be  traced 
back  to  hereditary  and  constitutional 
canses.  We  should  recognise : 
-  (i)  Insanity,  or  mental  defect  caused  by 
primary  disease  or  defective  development 
of   the  encephalic  centres,  namely,  con- 


genital deficiency  or  arrest  of  cerebral 
development  in  infancy.  Traumatic  in- 
sanity, general  paralysis,  insanity  associ- 
ated with  cerebral  hosmorrhage,  tumours, 
&c.  Epileptic  insanity  when  of  centric 
origin.     Senile  insanity. 

The  congenital,  infantile,  and  senile 
brain-states  or  changes  included  in  the 
above  class,  may  be  subdivided,  as  being 
developmental  in  their  character,  and  pro- 
perly regarded  along  with  certain  forms 
in  the  subsequent  class,  viz.,  pubescent, 
adolescent,  and  climacteric  insanity. 

(2)  A  second  class  would  comprise  in- 
sanity caused  directly  or  indirectly  by 
disorders  of,  or  changes  occurring  in,  the 
generative  system  : — Pubescent  insanity, 
masturbatic  insanity,  insanity  arising 
from  affections  of  the  uterus,  pregnancy, 
delivery,  lactation,  and  from  the  great 
climacteric. 

(3)  A  third  class  would  include  insanity 
immediately  induced  by  alcohol  and  other 
poisons  (toxic  forms)  : — Alcoholic  in- 
sanity, pellagrous  insanity,  cretinism, 
myxosdema  (?). 

(4)  A  fourth  class  would  comprise  men- 
tal disorders  arising  out  of  certain  bodily 
diseases  as  :  —  Post  -  febrile  insanity, 
rheumatic  and  gouty  insanity,  tuber- 
cular insanity,  syphilitic  insanity. 

Under  this  group  would  fall  those  cases 
in  which  the  mental  disorder  replaces  the 
physical  one,  as  in  gout,  asthma,  &c, 
(Metastasis). 

We  must,  however,  guard  ourselves  from 
being  supposed  to  admit  these  various 
mental  affections  as  distinct  pathological 
forms  or  entities.  Some  of  them  may  be 
so,  but  others  are  put  forward  only  tenta- 
tively. The  Editob. 

C&AUST&OPBOBXA  (clausira,  a 
bolt;  <f>6pos,  fear).  A  name  given  by 
Baggi  to  a  mental  affection  in  which  the 
patient  cannot  bear,  without  great  dis- 
tress of  mind  and  body,  to  bo  in  any 
closed  space  or  chamber.  {See  Agora- 
phobia and  its  allied  conditions,  Amaxo- 
FiiOBiA  and  Batofuobia,  and  also  Im- 
perative Ideas.) 

C&AWS  BTSTa&XCUS  (clavuBy  a 
nail ;  hystericus,  pertaining  to  hysteria). 
A  pain  felt  in  some  single  point  of  the 
head,  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  into 
the  part.  It  differs  from  ordinary  neu- 
ralgia in  being  confined  to  one  spot,  either 
in  the  frontal,  occipital,  or  temporal 
region,  but  also,  and,  according  to  some, 
most  frequently,  in  the  vertical.  The 
pain  is  of  a  sharp  stabbing  or  boring 
character,  and  though  most  commonly  a 
functional  affection,  may  occur  in  anaemic 
persons  not  suffering  from  Hysteria.  (Fr. 
clou  hyaterique,) 
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{See  Kleptomania). 
\1JL  (KkriOpov,  a  bolt ; 
(l>6poSf  fear).  A  synonym  of  Clanstro- 
phobia. 

CUICACTBRZC  ZITSAJTZTT  (icXcfiaK- 
TTjp,  the  step  of  a  ladder ;  in,  ues, ;  santis, 
sound). — Tne  correlations  of  the  sexual 
functions  and  nervous  phenomena  in  the 
female  are  too  common  and  too  striking  not 
to  have  attracted  attention  at  all  times  ; 
but,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  it 
is  only  within  quite  recent  years  that  we 
have  had  adequate  knowledge  to  enable 
ns  to  discuss  the  problem  arising  out  of 
these  relations,  with  scientific  precision. 
Gynaecology,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  have  advanced,  if  not  pari  paasu, 
at  any  rate  concurrently,  so  that  now  we 
have  the  clearer  and  reciprocal  light  shed 
by  better  knowledge  of  the  two  main  fac- 
tors to  aid  in  our  researches. 

It  may  be  stated  in  limine  that  the 
association  of  nervous  disorders  with  dis- 
ease or  disordered  functions  of  sexual 
organs  is  extremely  frequent ;  and  if  this 
association  is  not  more  frequently  recog- 
nised bj  gynaecological  and  psychologic^ 
specialists,  it  is  because  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  specialist  are  too  often 
blind  to  objects  outside  the  immediate 
range  of  his  research. 

When  a  case  of  nervous  disorder,  com- 
plicated with  disorder  of  the  sexual  sys- 
tem comes  before  us,  three  questions 
arise:  (i)  Did  the  sexual  disorder  declare 
itself  first  P  (2)  Did  the  nervous  dis- 
order declare  itself  first  P  (3)  What  are 
the  mutual  reactions  of  these  two  dis- 
orders P  And  if  we  trace  antecedence  of 
the  sexual  disorder,  can  the  nervous  dis- 
order be  traced  to  the  sexual  as  a  cause  P 

Then  another  question,  one  that  has  to 
be  considered  in  every  case  of  insanity, 
arises :  Is  there  a  predisposing  cause,  as 
heredity  P  It  is  a  gross  error  to  assume 
that  heredity  is  a  necessary  factor ;  and 
even  admitting  that  it  is,  the  true  clinical 
phjsician  will  not  the  less  reflect  that 
this  or  other  predisposing  cause  might 
have  remained  latent  or  unknown  until 
worked  upon  by  the  immediate  or  evoking 
cause ;  or,  excluding  heredity,  are  we 
driven  to  the  alternative  provisional  con- 
clusion that  the  complication  is  simply 
an   accidental   association  P    It  must  be 

rated  that  no  satisfactory  solution  can 
attained  without  bringing  to  the  in- 
quiry thorough  all-round  diagnostic  skill. 
Even  if  not  directly  causative,  serious 
sexual  disorder  cannot  fail  to  be  an  aggra- 
vating factor  of  the  nervous  disorder. 

The  epoch  of  severest  trial  is  the  climac- 
teric or    menopause.     Arrived    at   this 


epoch,  the  subject  has  been  tried  in  many 
ways ;  she  may  be  less  able  to  resist  the 
more  or  less  abrupt  cessation  of  a  periodi- 
cal motor  and  governing  function.  Few 
women  probably  go  through  the  repro- 
ductive era  without  some  nervous  troaUe. 
They  labour  under  painful  danj^erons 
tension,  often  concealing  their  diatnas, 
but  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
down. 

Dr.  Tilt  emphasises  the  danger  of  mar^ 
riage  at  the  climacteric,  and  relates  the 
history  of  an  intelligent  woman  who 
married  at  fifty.  The  oonsequenoe  wti 
that  she  had  sudden  uterine  pains,  fol- 
lowed by  flooding.  She  became  melan- 
cholic and  bent  on  suicide.  When  men- 
struation ceased  she  got  well. 

Symptoms.-rThe  delusion  known  as 
psetido-eyesis,  chiefly  arises  during  or 
after  the  climacteric.  Just  when  the  re- 
productive faculty  has  disappeared  under 
the  aberrant  nervous  freaks  which  mark 
the  menopause,  the  woman  eager  to  re- 
tain the  parting  proof  of  motherhood, 
construes  every  sensation  and  symptom 
as  evidence  of  that  state  which  she  hopes 
may  exist.  The  first  hope  is  sometimes 
clung  to  by.  women  otherwise  sensible 
enough,  beyond  the  natural  term  of 
gestation  and  in  spite  of  skilled  opinions 
based  upon  strict  objective  exanunatio&. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  delnsioii 
merges  into  insanity;  the  subject  being 

Eroof  against  all  reasonii^  and  proba- 
ility,  asserts  her  oonviction  with  soeh 
confidence  and  tenacity  as  to  impose 
even  upon  others.  The  celebrated  case 
of  Joanna  Southcote  is  one  of  the  kind. 
The  delusion  of  an  insane  woman  was 
stron^f  enough  to  evoke  the  madness  of 
fanaticism  in  others.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  pseudo-cyesis  symptomatio  of 
insanity  is  related  by  Sir  Crichton  Browne. 
The  woman  not  onlv  could  not  be  shaken 
in  her  belief  that  slie  was  pregnant,  but 
even  went  so  far  when  the  adonlatedtime 
was  up  as  to  fall  into  simulated  labour, 
which  caused  a  sanguineous  disohaige— a 
striking  example  of  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion directed  to  a  particular  organ. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  tint 
pseudo-^esis  is  not  limited  to  the  oUmao- 
teric.  Young  women  who  have  inonrred 
the  risk,  under  the  influence  of  fear  or 
hope,  not  seldom  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  pregnant.  I  have  been 
consulted  in  cases  where,  without  any 
motive  to  deceive,  recently  married  young 
women  were  firmly  convmoed  that  they 
were  pregnant,  rejecting  medical  opinions, 
and  at  last  yielding  reluctantly  to  the  de- 
cision of  time.  Not  seldom,  menstmation 
is  suspended  under   the   emotions  and 
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other  changes  attending  married  life, 
although  there  be  no  conception,  thas 
lending^  seeming  evidence  of  the  false 
oonclosion. 

In  some  cases  of  delusive  pregnancy 
there  is  abdominal  or  pelvic  aisease,  as 
oyarian  turaonrs,  fibroid  of  the  uterus, 
ascites,  or  malignant  disease.  In  such 
cases  the  subjective  signs  ure  enforced  by 
objective  signs,  and,  for  a  time,  the  phy- 
sician as  well  as  the  patient  may  be  de- 
ceived. This  possibility  is  another  reason 
for  subjecting  the  patient  to  complete 
phvsical  examination.  An  intra-uterine 
polypus  may  for  a  time  closely  simulate 
pregi&ancy. 

Melancholia  is  the  most  common  form 
of  climacteric  insanity.  Sometimes  the 
erotic  form  is  marked.  In  some  of  these 
there  is  uterine  disease,  as  epithelioma  or 
chronic  endometritis ;  but  in  other  cases 
no  lesion  can  be  discovered. 

Disorder  of  the  central  nervous  system 
is  frequent  in  various  forms  and  degrees. 
In  one  case — age  fifty-two— there  was 
loss  of  memory,  at  times  aphonia,  syn- 
copal attacks,  sleeplessness  and  restless- 
■ness;  the  patient  was  very  stout.  In 
another — age  forty-seven — there  was 
giddiness,  mental  disturbance  **  as  if  she 
would  lose  her  senses,"  and  loss  of  power 
of  left  arm,  side,  and  leg.  These  symp- 
toms would  recur  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  weeks.  This  symptom  of  quasi- 
hmniplegia  is  frequent  at  the  menopause, 
and  is  often  attended  by  vertigo. 

The  following  case  (R.,  aged  fifty- 
four)  shows  the  association  of  epilepsy. 
Had  eleven  children  and  two  abortions. 
The  uterus  was  in  a  state  of  senile 
atrophy.  Had  a  first  fit  of  epilepsy  when 
fifiv-four.  She  fell,  was  found  insensible, 
and  ^ith  frothing  at  the  mouth.  She 
does  not  go  out  alone,  trembles  all  over, 
beginning  in  the  stomach,  "  sense  of  ver- 
tigo^'' but  does  not  go  off.  In  extreme 
cases,  suicidal  tendency  is  marked.  The 
above  are  typical  examples  of  conditions 
■ometimes  premonitory  of  pronounced 
insanity.  One  failing  at  the  climacteric 
is  the  tendency  to  indulge  in  drink. 
Sometimes  this  goes  on  more  or  less  in 
secret ;  hints  in  tne  way  of  caution,  of  re- 
monstrances, are  repeUed  with  indigna- 
tion, falsehoods  and  morose  obstinacy, 
merging  into  insanitv. 

Ti'eaiuient. — With  regard  to  treat- 
ment, where  the  subjects  are  plethoric, 
occasional  venesection  or  cupping — howso- 
ever strange  bleeding  may  appear  to  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  the  effect— or  a 
seton  on  the  arm  is  sometimes  strikingly 
beneficial,  even  conservative.  The  action 
IB  explained  on  the  theory  of  derivation 


from  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  regula- 
tion of  the  circulation.  At  the  same 
time  careful  attention  to  diet  and  the 
visceral  functions  must  be  enforced.  As 
medicines,  the  most  useful  are  digitalis, 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  diphosphate  of 
zinc. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  cases  of  climac- 
teric insanity  find  their  way  to  asylums 
for  the  insane  without  the  advice  of  the 
gynadcological  phvsician  having  been 
sought.  In  fact,  the  connection  between 
the  mental  symptoms  and  the  change  of 
life  may  not  have  been  suspected  by  the 
patient  s  friends.  Mental  physicians  see, 
therefore,  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of 
actually  developed  insanity  occurring  in 
women  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  meno- 
pause. 

jase. — ^Dr.  Glouston  gives  the  ages  in 
quinquennial  periods  of  228  cases  of 
climacteric  insanity,  which  include  32 
males.  The  majority  of  the  females  were 
between  40  and  50  years  of  age  (155),  the 
majority  of  the  men  being  between  55  and 
65.  Only  13  of  the  men  and  56  of  the 
women,  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were 
acute  in  character.  It  is  essentially, 
therefore,  a  sub-acute  psychosis  in  its 
general  character.  Of  the  whole,  only 
82  were  cases  of  mania,  the  remaining 
146  being  roelancholiacs.  At  least  one 
half  of  the  patients  showed  suicidal  intent, 
but  few  ot  them  made  very  serious  or 
desperate  attempts  to  take  away  their 
lives.  There  was  a  high  proportion, 
but  a  low  intensity  of  suicidal  impulse. 
The  above  cases  were  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Asylum,  Edinburgh,  during  nine 
years,  and  constituted  7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  admissions.* 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures, 
the  *'  grand  climacteric  '*  in  man  falb  at  a 
later  period  than  in  women ;  it  has  not  so 
well  marked  a  set  of  symptoms.  *'  The 
abnormal  mental  changes  that  are  seen 
in  some  cases  at  the  climacteric  period  in 
men,  are  the  same,  in  general  type,  as  in 

*  Dr.  Moraon  has  ^ven  the  sUtlttics  of  the 
Wakefield  Asjrlam  in  n>iirard  to  climacteric  in- 
sanltj  duringr  four  jcars,  and  found  that  as  ro- 
tn^rdd  the  pronenesA  to  insanity  in  women  at  differ- 
ent ages,  the  period  from  40  to  55  gave  the  highest 
ratio  to  the  number  of  (lersons  living;  at  that  at^ 
It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  this  is  altogi?ther  due 
to  causes  connected  with  the  change  of  life  ;  but  as 
there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  the  proportion  of  attacks 
after  the  age  of  55.  the  inference  is  reasonable. 
It  is  consistent  with  this  position,  that  the  climac- 
teric factor  was  not  the  only  or  immediately  excit- 
iii^r  cause,  but  only  the  predisposing  one,  the  attack 
l>eini;  determined  by  some  other  influence,  as 
domestic  trouble,  intemperance,  &c.  The  latter  is 
no  doubt  a  sym)>tom  rattier  than  a  cause.  {See 
'*  The  West  Hiding  Lunatic  Asylum  3Iedical  Re- 
IK>rts,'*  Tol.  vi.  p.  85.) 
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women.  The  spontaneity,  the  conrage, 
the  mental  ag^cssiveness,  the  necessity 
to  energise  actively,  the  poetic  sentiment, 
the  keenness  of  feeling  m  all  directions, 
all  these  are  impaired.  The  sleep  is  less 
sound  and  shortier.  A  cloud  of  vague  de- 
pression restb  on  the  man,  who  shuns 
society,  falls  off  in  fat,  becomes  restless 
and  hypochrondriacal,  and  feels  strongly 
the  tedium  vitas.  This  may  go  on  to  sui- 
cidal longings  and  desires,  which  are 
usually  not  very  intense.  In  fact,  nothing 
is  intense  with  the  man.  His  energies, 
his  functions,  and  his  vitality  have  all 
been  lowered.  With  this  there  is  no  athe- 
roma, arcus  senilis,  or  proper  senility " 
(Clouston,  "  Mental  Diseases,"  p.  560). 

Vroi;noBlB. — Of  the  228  cases  of  cli- 
macteric insanity  in  both  sexes,  53  per 
cent,  of  them  recovered,  the  proportion 
of  recoveries  being  greater  among  the 
hitter  than  the  former.  The  reverse  was 
true  of  the  mortality,  12  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  9  per  cent,  of  the  women  having 
died  up  to  date  of  Dr.  Clouston's  return. 

K.  Barnes. 

cXiZTORZBSCToiirr.    (See  Nyxfho- 

HANIA.) 

CXiOVZC  8VA8M  {kXovos,  commotion ; 
(TTTacr/ior,  from  crTrao),  I  draw).  A  term 
applied  to  spasms,  of  which  the  con- 
tractions and  relaxations  of  the  muscles 
are  irregularly  alternate  and  involuntary  ; 
such  are  the  spasmodic  chronic  contrac- 
tions of  epilepsy. 

CX1OVO8  (kXovos,  violent  irregular 
motion).  A  tumultuous  movement.  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  the  convulsive 
movements  in  epilepsy. 

CZiOVlSSIAJrZik  {Kkoirrf,  theft;  fictpia, 
madness.)  A  synonym  of  Kleptomania. 
Also  spelled  klopemania. 

CZiOTBZVO        XATSSZAZi.       (See 

Dress.) 

COCA,      {See  COCOMANIA.) 

COCOBCAXrZA  (Sjn.  Cocaine-habit^ 
Cocainisme,  Cocainsucht,  Cocainismus). 
— Cocomania  was  first  described  in  May 
1886  by  the  writer.  This  first  report  on 
cocomania,  which  was  founded  on  thirteen 
cases,  completely  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  nothing  essential  has  been  added  to 
the  symptomatology  then  published. 

There  are  two  forms  of  cocomania — one 
in  which  only  cocaine,  the  other,  in  which 
cocaine  and  morphia  together,  have  been 
introduced  into  the  organism.  Either  of 
these  forms  originates  in  morphia.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  origin  in 
morphia  is  a  direct  one,  and  takes  place 
without  temporary  interruption,  but  we 
would  say  in  general  that  in  cocomania, 
morphia  plays  a  certain  part.  The  de- 
velopment of  cocomania  is  simple,  and 


takes  place  in  the  following  manner: — A 
person  suffering  from  chronic  moiphift 
poisoning  begins  alone  or  under  medical 
direction  to*  discontinue  taking  morphia 
with  the  help  of  cocaine.  This  ondertak- 
ing  is  never  successfuL  At  the  best  he 
gets  rid  of  morphia,  but  he  certainly  is 
then  a  slave  to  cocaine.  He  has  cast  oat 
the  devil  by  Beelzebub..  Cocaine  now 
shows  its  effect,  which,  analogous  to  that 
of  morphia,  can  be  called  euphoric ;  the 
duration  of  this  effect  is  very  short,  and 
the  dose  has  soon  to  be  increased  in  con- 
sequence. If  morphia  and  cocaine  be 
taken  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  of  mor- 
phia soon  disappears,  and  from  this  also 
results  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  dote 
of  cocaine.  A  voluntary  giving  np  of 
cocaine  is  no  longer  possible,  because  tiia 
patient  is  kept  up  by  it  and  breaks  down 
without  it.  He  nas  to  continue  to  take 
cocaine,  mostly  in  subcutaneous  injectbni, 
and  soon  its  destructive  influence  on  body 
and  mind  begins  to  show  itself.  T6 
escape  this  he  takes  his  refuge  ag^ain  in 
morphia,  and  takes  it  together  with  co- 
caine. A  patient  who  thus  saffers  from 
morphia  and  cocaine  poisoning,  in- 
creases the  doses  of  morphia  to  an  extra- 
ordinary decree,  and  takes  to  chloral, 
opium  and  alcohol.  Daily  doses  of  one  or 
two  grams  of  morphia,  together  with  one 
to  three  grams  of  cocaine,  or  even  added 
to  this  some  grams  of  chloral  hydrate  at 
night,  are  of  common  occurrence. 

Symptoms. — In  discussing  the  symp- 
toms of  cocomania,  we  shall  treat  the  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  separately  from  those 
of  abstinence,  as  being  of  by  far  greaiu 
importance  than  the  latter.  We  have  first 
of  all  proved  by  sphygmographic  investi- 
gations that  in  patients  simering  from 
morphia  poisoning  cocaine  produces  para- 
lysis of  the  vessels ;  it  increases  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  weakens  the  arterial 
vascular  system,  and  produces  disturb- 
ance of  respiration  and  sweatioR.  Vaso- 
motor and  respiratory  disturbances  of 
various  kinds,  among  which  fainting  fits 
are  frequent,  are  prominent  symptoms  of 
intoxication.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  ad- 
minister chloroform  to  persons  suffering 
from  cocaine  poisoning.  As  soon  as  co- 
caine is  taken  in  larger  doses  rapid 
emaciation  takes  place.  Patients  who 
had  been  accustomed  for  years  to  morphia 
and  who  were  in  a  relatively  good  state 
of  nutrition,  lost  weight  rapidly  from  the 
moment  when  they  began  to  take  larger 
quantities  of  cocaine — often  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  in  a  few  weeks.  At  the  same 
time  the  assimilation  of  food  is  not 
diminished;  there  is  no  gastric  catarrh. 
Such  patients  look  pale,  death-like  j  the 
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ejee  are  Bunken,  the  flesh  is  flabby.^  Sleep 
is  very  much  disturbed  by  cocaine,  and 
insomnia  soon  follows.  As  the  most 
seTere  symptom  of  cocomania.,  we  have  to 
mention  that  form  of  insanity  which  oc- 
ears  as  acute  mania,  marked  by  delusions 
of  persecution.  It  develops  itself  very 
quickly,  and  reaches  rapidly  its  highest 
atafi^,  in  which  dangerous  impulsive  ac- 
tions are  committed.  In  this  state  the 
patient  is  dangerous  to  Hie  community ^  and 
mfu»t  be  brought  into  an  asylum.  It  is 
not  in  all  persons  who  sufEer  from  cocaine- 
poisoning  that  this  form  of  insanity  de- 
Telops  to  such  a  degree.  In  most  patients 
occur  hidlucinations  of  vision  and  nearing, 
or  temporary  mental  confusion  is  suc- 
ceeded by  general  mental  weakness  and 
loss  of  memory. 

The  commencement  of  the  mental  de- 
rangement with  visual  hallucinations  is 
characteristic.  The  hallucinations  are 
mostly  of  men  and  of  animals,  but  also  of 
objects  of  any  kind.  Often,  also,  illusions 
occur.  We  have  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  particularly,  to  one  kind  of 
Tisual  hallucination,  because  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  optical  defect :  the  patient 
sees  on  a  white  plane  a  large  quantity  of 
dark  points  ana  spots.  Our  opinion  is 
that  we  have  to  do  nere  with  the  multiple 
disseminated  scotoma.  He  thinks  the 
■pots  to  be  animals  or  defects  (e.^.,  fleas  on 
the  sheets,  small  holes  in  white  porcelain 
gtoves,  Ac.). '  The  auditory  hallucinations 
are  human  voices,  which  utter  scolding 
or  offensive  words,  as  well  as  noises  of  a 

general  kind,  to  which  the  patient  attri- 
ates  a  special  meaning.  One  of  our 
patients  heud  during  the  night  thieves 
and  burglars  run  into  the  house  and 
prowl  about ;  a  female  patient  heard  the 
alarms  of  trumpets  and  drums,  and  con- 
sequently she  thought  of  fire  and  war. 
Abnormal  sensations  are  very  common. 
Patients  believe  themselves  to  be  electri- 
fied, to  have  cold  water  poured  over  them,to 
feel  little  animals  creeping  on  the  skin,  and 
it  is  characteristic,  indeed,  that  they  call 
it  the  **  cocaine-bug,"  and  try  to  catch  it. 
Another  symptom  of  mental  derange- 
ment to  wmch  we  attribute  a  directly 
typical  importance  is  a  great  prolixity  in 
conversation  and  correspondence.  Per- 
sons suffering  from  cocaine^poisoning, 
write  and  talk,  so  to  say,  with  notes ; 
they  never  finish,  they  always  have  one 
more  sentence  to  insert;  they  use  fre- 
quent repetitions ;  some  have  a  real 
craving  to  write  letters,  many  pages  long, 

*  It  hms  been  ascertaiDed  by  experimentii  on 
snimals,  that  cocaino  produceH  eiilaivoment  of  the 
liver,  and  we  onrsolvcs  have  sometimes  observed 
diabetes  in  eoeomaniacs. 


and  they  never  finish  their  correspond- 
ence. If  to  these  symptoms  is  added  loss 
of  memory,  then  conversation. becomes  an 
actual  impossibility. 

The  symptoms  of  abstinence  are  not 
manifold  and  are  not  very  severe.  The 
most  prominent  of  them  are  vaso-motor 
symptoms  (palpitation  and  weakness  of 
the  neart,  dyspnoea)  and  fainting  fits,  but 
half  a  gram  or  even  a  whole  gram  of 
cocaine  can  be  taken  away  without  any 
evil  consequences.  We  have  to  mention 
as  a  mental  symptom  an  extraordinary  de- 
pression of  mind  and  great  weakness  of 
will-power.  We  have  never  observed  in 
patients  who  suffer  from  morphia-poison- 
ing, crying  and  moaning,  sighing  and 
lamenting,  loss  of  energy,  and  demorali- 
sation, or  craving  for  stimulants,  as  in 
persons  suflering  from  cocaine-poisoning. 
These  symptoms  last  a  long  time  and 
distinguish  a  cocomaniac  from  a  mor- 
phino-maniac. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  disappear 
soon  after  abstention  from  cocaine, 
often  simultaneously.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  mental  confusion,  but 
not  with  the  insanity,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  constant  and  often  con- 
cealed. The  deprivation  may  be  sudden, 
if  the  dose  taken  at  a  time  was  not  more 
than  one  gram.  If  greater  doses  have 
been  taken,  the  process  has  to  be  slower. 
To  persons  suffering  from  poisoning  by 
cocaine  alone,  it  is  well  to  give  large  doses 
of  alcohol  or  a  littie  morphia  internally. 
Patients  who  suffer  from  morphia-  and 
cocaine^poisoning  together,  may  take  their 
usual  dose  of  morphia  during  abstinence 
from  cocaine. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  for  persons 
suffering  from  morphia-  and  cocaine^poison- 
ing  is  much  more  unfavourable  than  for 
those  suffering  from  morphia-poisoning 
only ;  the  prognosis  for  those  who  suffer 
from  cocaine-poisoning  alone  is  very  doubt- 
ful because  of  the  many  relapsea  Severe 
cases  are  better  sent  at  once  into  an 
asylum  for  several  months.  Whoever 
has  seen  the  sudden  and  rapid  destruction 
of  a  man  who  has  taken  to  cocaine,  in  phy- 
sical, mental  and  moral  respects,  will  have 
to  give  up  all  optimism  as  regards  cocaine. 
There  is  only  one  substance  which  equals 
cocaine  in  these  respects — that  is,  brandy. 

A.  Erlenmeter. 
coBBzn.  (See  Sedatives.) 
COSXiZACA  (codiacus,  pertaining  to  the 
belly).  In  Good's  **  Nosology,"  applied  to 
diseases  which  affect  the  digestive  func- 
tion. It  has  been  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hysteria,  on  the  supposition  that 
its  cause  is  functional  disturbance  of  the 
coeliac  centre. 
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CCEVJE8TBB8Z8  (koipos,  COmmou ; 
aurOrjaKj  sensibility).  Another  and  the 
better  form  of  censBsthesis  (q.t\) 

CorrzB. — Prodaces  erethism  of  the 
nervous  system;  stimulates  thon^rht, 
and  is  hence  called  an  intellectaal  dnnk. 
•*  There  is,"  observes  Fonssaffrives,  "  ex- 
citement of  the  brain,  bat  all  the  mental 
faculties  are  not  stimulated  to  the  same 
extent,  and  hence  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  incoherence  in  the  intellectual 
products.  These  are  marked  more  by 
quickness  than  by  solidity."  Thought  is 
controlled  with  difficulty.  In  short,  the 
above  author  thus  formulates  the  action 
of  coffee:  ** Intelligence  rendered  inore 
active  hut  somewliat  clwreic" 

The  habit  of  taking  a  dailv  dose  of 
coffee  becomes  a  pleasant  haoit.  This 
habit  often  becomes  an  imperious  de- 
mand ;  the  brain  requires  its  customary 
excitement,  and  becomes  torpid  and  feeble 
without  it.  Taken  in  excess  the  mind 
becomes  sluggish,  the  thoughts  are  with 
difficulty  worked  out,  as  indeed  happens 
with  all  intellectual  stimulants ;  there  is 
also  the  supervening  fatigue — a  state 
truly  of  neurasthenia.  There  is  a  com- 
plete collapse  of  brain  power.  The  patient 
suffers  from  a  sort  of  diffused  delirium, 
incoherence,  with  tremors  (Max  Kohn) 
and  sensory  disorders,  obscure  vision 
amounting  to  temporary  blindness.  This 
state  has  been  termed  the  delirium  tre- 
mens of  coffee. 

Coffee  slIso  stimulates  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility, and  exalts  the  excito-motor  func- 
tions. Lastly,  in  singular  contrast  to  its 
action  in  some  particulars,  it  is  anaphro- 
disiac.  M.  Legbain. 

COOWZTZOV  (rognitio,  a  becoming  ac- 
quainted with).  Herbert  Spencer's  term 
for  those  modes  of  mind  in  which  we  are 
occupied  with  the  relations  that  subsist 
among  our  feelings. 

coowzTzov  or  tbb  zvbajtb  zv 
SCOTJOkWD  {see  articles  on  Cukatoky 
and  Scotland,  Lunacy  Law  in). — In  its 
purpose  and  general  character,  the  pro- 
cedure known  in  Scotch  law  as  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  insane  corresponds  to  our 
own  inquisition  de  lunatico  inquirejido. 

I.  Prior  to  the  Court  of  Session  Act, 
1868  (31  &  32  Vict,  c  100),  the  procedure 
was  as  follows : — A  brieve^*  either  of  idio' 
try  I  or  of  furiosity, X  was  issued  out  of 
the  Scotch  Chancery  Office,  and  addressed 

*  A  Kftort  writ  obUUiitHl  from  the  Sheriff  of 
Chuncc'ry,  aUdrewed  to  a  ju(l<^,  and  ordcriiiJL^  him 
to  iiKiuirv  into  the  iH)intH  moutiomHl  therein. 

t  The  imiuiry  in  the  brieve  of  idiotry  was  **  Si 
iiU  in  coinpiMf  vientig  fatuHs  tl  luituralUtr  tdiota.** 

t  The  inquiry  in  the  brieve  of  furiouity  was  **  Si 
Hit  in  cvmjMM  mtntit  prodiyus  ttJ'urio$u9^  &c. 


to  the  Jndffe  Ordinary  of  the  difltricb  m 
which  the  aUeged  lunauc  resided,  direotiiig 
him  to  hold  an  inquiry  n]>on  two  pointt— 
viz.,  (i)  the  mental  condition  of  the  penon 
whom  it  was  desired  to  find  insane ;  and 
(2)  as  to  who  was  the  nearest  male  agnate 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age.*  The  inquiry 
took  place  before  a  jury.  The  partv 
alleged  to  be  insane  was^  as  in  En^aao, 
produced  at  the  hearing  m  order  that  the 
lury  might  form  their  own  opinion  as  to 
his  mental  state.t  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  inquiry,  the  brieve  with  the  verdict 
was  retoured  (t.e.,  returned)  to  Ghanoeiy ; 
and,  if  it  established  the  uusoundneis 
of  mind  of  the  party  "cognosced,"  the 
nearest  male  agnate  of  the  required  age 
was  appointed  to  be  his  curator. 

2.  By  the  Court  of  Session  Act,  1868, 
the  former  practice  as  to  Uie  cognition  of 
the  insane  was  abolished,  and  the  law  was 
settled  upon  its  present  bads  by  that 
statute  and  an  Act  of  Sederunt };  of  De- 
cern ber  3  in  the  same  year. 

The  following  are  the  chief  pTovisions 
of  these  enactments . — 

(i)  A  person  is  deemed  to  be  insane 
"  if  he  be  furious  or  fatuous  or  labouring 
under  such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  managini<  his 
affidrs"  (31  &  32  Vict  c.  100,  s.  loi^. 

(2)  The  person  presenting  the  bzieve 
must  give  notice  of  the  fact  by  advertise- 
ment»  once  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  and 
twice  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the 
county  where  the  person  sought  to  be 
cognosced  resides ;  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
county,  then  in  a  newspaper  published  in 
the  county  adjoining.§  The  brieve  must 
be  served  on  the  alleged  lunatic  upon  an 
induciae  (t.&,  notice)  of  fourteen  days. 
Claims  (i.e.,  by  the  person  claiming  the 
office  of  curator)  and  answers  (on  behalf  <tf 
the  person  sought  to  be  ocwpiosoed)  an 
then  ordered ;  the  date  of  the  inquiry  is 
fixed ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  at- 
tendance of  the  alleged  lunatic,  or  for  his 
being  seen  bj  the  jury  or  some  of  them.|| 

(3)  The  trial  takes  place  before  the  Lozd 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  (or  any 

*  The  a^niatc  was  entitled  to  custody  of  tke 
estate  men>ly.  Custody  of  th«  penon  of  the 
Imiatic  bclon;n!d  to  the  nearest  cos^nate,  JBryw  ▼. 
Graham,  1828,  6  8.  431.  Any  near  relatton  of  tkt 
alle»;:ed  lunatic  miij:ht  apply  for  a  brieve,  LorftAi, 
1874,  2  It.  170. 

t  8uch  un  uxamiuation  ia  necessary,  and  in  oee 
ease  where  it  wsm  not  held,  the  verdlet  was  sabse- 
(lucntly  reduced,  Dfwar  v.  Deujar  and  Xeid,  Ftob. 
25,  1809,  *'•  ^• 

t  An  act  of  Sederunt  is  an  •  act  nuule  by  the 
Court  of  8oH8ion,  under  xtatutory  authority,  for 
thu  puriKise  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

§  Act  of  .Sederunt,  Doc.  3,  1868,  s.  i, 

U  Act  of  Sederunt,  ubi  tup,,  s.  2. 
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jadffe  of  the  Conrt  of  Session  to  whom  the 
Lora  Prendent  may  remit  it)  and  a  special 
jury  of  twelve.  The  rules  applicable  to 
jury  trials  in  civil  causes  apply,  and  the 
parties  are  entitled  to  the  like  remedies  * 
for  obtaining  a  new  trial  (31  &  32  Vict, 
c  100,  8.  lOl). 

(4)  When  the  jury,  whose  verdict  may 
be  unanimous  or  by  a  majoritv,  affirm  the 
whole  heads  of  the  brieve,  the  verdict  is 
noted  generalhr  ''cognosce."  Where  the 
jury  do  not  aflurm  the  whole  heads  of  the 
brieve,  the  verdict  is  noted  "not  cognosce." 
In  the  former  case,  the  formal  record  of 
the  verdict  (which  is  prepared  by  the 
clerk  of  court)  is  retoured  (or  returned)  to 
Chanoer^ ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  merely 
entered  m  the  Books  of  Sederunt.! 

(5)  Expenses  may  be  awarded  to  either 
party;  but  the  i)arty  at  whose  instance 
the  brieve  was  issued  is  not  to  be  found 
liable  in  expenses,  unless  the  Court  is  of 
opinion  that  he  acted  without  reasonable 
or  probable  cause. 

It  is  now  more  usual  to  proceed  by  ap- 
plication for  the  appointment  of  a  curator 
ocnis,  than  to  sue  a  brieve  of  idiotry  or 
fnriosity  out  of  Chancery. 

A.  Wood  Rknton. 

[Btfrrtncet. — Enkine,  bk.  i.  tit.  7,  8.  48  :  bk.  iv. 
tit.  4,  a.  7.  Beirs  I*rincipleis  s.  2103.  FrasGr  on 
Fkrent  and  Child,  524.  Mackay*s  l*rict.,  ii.  300. 
Thorns  on  Judicial  Faeton  (edition  Vmsifir)^  276. 
BeU*s  Dictionary,  535] 

COBaBBWCB  (coliaerere,  to  stick  to- 
gether). Applied  to  a  train  of  reasoning 
or  a  discourse.  The  suitable  connection 
or  dependence  proceeding  from  the  natural 
relation  of  parts  or  things  to  each  other ; 
consistency  of  diction. 

CO&XC,  BT8TBBZC  (colicus,  from 
Kmkucos,  suffering  in  the  icAXov,  or  large 
intestine;  hysteria,)  Pain  more  or  less 
intense,  felt  in  the  abdomen  in  hysterical 
patients  during  the  intervals  of  attacks 
of  hysteria.  (Fr.  colique  hyaterique.)  (tSee 
Hysteria.) 

CO&XQVB  BB  ST.  IKATBimZir. — A 

popular  French  term  for  insanity. 

CO&OWXBATXOV  {colonia,  a  colony). 
In  the  treatment  of  mental  affections  a 
tenn  applied  to  the  collecting  together  in 
a  village  of  a  number  of  insane  persons 
under  superintendence,  but  without  re- 
straint or  precautions  against  escape,  such 
as  the  colony  of  Gheel  (q.v,) 

OO&Omt-BXAJfcZWCK       (5ee    SUBJEO 

Tivx  Sbvsations.) 

CO&OVBXD  &XOBT,  Bffsot  of,  on  the 

Some  years    ago    Dr.  Ponza, 


the  superintendent   of  the  Alessandria 

•   Viz,,  motion!  fur  now  trlalu  and  billi  of  cxcop- 

tftons. 

t  Act  of  Sedenint,  M  mp.,  as.  5,  6. 


asylnm,Piedmont.,  prepared  several  rooms, 
the  walls  of  which  were  painted  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  windows — namely, 
violet,  blue,or  red,  it  being  held  that  violet 
rays  are,  of  all  others,  those  that  possess 
the  most  intense  electro-chemical  power ; 
the  red  light  very  rich  in  calorific  rays  ; 
blue  light,  on  the  contrary,  bein^  quite 
devoid  of  them,  as  well  as  of  chemicaland 
electric  ones.  It  should  be  stated  that 
Father  Secchi  entered  warmly  into  these 
experiments,  and  stated  to  Dr.  Ponza 
that  '*  violet  has  something  melancholy 
and  depressing  about  it,  which  physio- 
logically causes  low  spirits ;  hence,  no 
doubt,  poets  have  draped  melancholy  in 
violet  garments,  perhaps  violet  light  may 
calm  the  nervous  excitement  of  unfor- 
tunate maniacs.*' 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
patients  morbidly  tacitum,after  being  three 
nours  in  a  red  room,  became  cheerful  and 
talkative ;  another,  a  maniac,  who  refused 
food  asked  for  his  breakfast  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  seclusion  in  the  same  room. 
In  a  blue  room  an  excited  maniac  in  a 
strait-waistcoat  was  secluded  the  whole 
of  the  day,  with  the  result  that  an  hour 
afterwards  he  appeared  much  more 
tranquil.  Another  patient,  after  passing 
the  night  in  a  violet  chamber,  desired  to 
be  sent  home,  as  he  felt  quite  well.  We 
are  assured  that  he  has  been  well  ever 
since.  (The  foregoing  information  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gazette  dea  HopitaiLx, 
1876.) 

Dr.  Pritchard  Davies  was  induced  to 
make  some  experiments  in  what  he  terms 
photochromatic  treatment  of  insanity. 
His  conclusion  is,  that  '^  The  failures  are 
very  many  and  far  outnumber  the  cures. 
The  list  of  those  upon  whom  it  had  no 
effect  whatever  is  a  very  long  one,  and  in 
many  the  improvement  was  but  slight. 
Still,  I  am  convinced  it  has  very  mate- 
rially benefited  some,  and  those  not  slight 
cases,  but  cases  which  had  resisted  ower 
treatment  and  given  great  trouble."  He 
believes  it  is  most  beneficial  in  hysteria, 
moral  insanity,  acute  mania,  and  even  in 
cases  where,  though  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing,  there  are  lucid  intervals.  The 
experiments  were  made  in  the  "blue 
room."  We  have  little  doubt  that  he  is 
right  in  regarding  this  treatment  when 
successful  as  due  to  moral  influence. 
(Joum.  of  MenL  Sci,,  Oct.  1887,  p.  348.) 
It  may  be  added  that  M.  Tagnet  followed 
Dr.  Ponza's  treatment  by  coloured  light, 
but  failed  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  Editor. 

COMA  vzozXi  {ic&fia,  deep  sleep; 
vigil,  wakeful.)  A  condition  of  continued 
sleeplessness  associated  with  partial  un- 
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consciousness.  A  symptom  of  anfavour- 
able  import,  due  apparently  to  a  gradual 
suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  through  exhaustion  occurring 
towards  the  end  of  debilitating  affections 
— e.g.,  delirium  tremens,  typhus,  &c. 

COMATA  (icc^/io,  deep  sleep).  A 
generic  name  for  soporose  diseases — e.o., 
trance,  lethargy,  &c.  An  order  of  the 
class  neuroses  of -Cullen's '' Nosology," 
the  voluntary  motions  being  impaired  with 
sleep  or  a  suspension  of  conscioueness. 

COMZTXAX1Z8  MO&Birs  (comitium, 
a  coming  together;  morbus,  a  disease). 
A  synonym  of  Epilepsy,  because  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  case  of  this  disorder 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Roman  comitia, 
or  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates, 
they  were  prorogued,  the  disease  being 
regarded  as  a  direct  chastening  of  the 
gods. 

COMMZSBZOraRS  ZIT  ZiUVACT.— 

The  Act  14  Geo.  III.  c.  49  (i774)>  pro- 
vided that  five  Commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  should 
license  private  lunatic  asylums  and  visit 
them  once  a  year.  If  they  found  them 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  they  were 
bound  to  state  to  the  College  what 
they  had  observed.  To  their  lasting 
disgrace  thev  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Gordon  s  Act  (9  GIo.  IV.  c.  40), 
passed  July  15,  1828,  took  away  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  the  power 
which  it  had  so  shamefully  neglected  to 
exercise,  and  enacted  that  a  simimr  autho- 
rity should  in  future  be  invested  in  fifteen 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Home  Secretary.  Five  were  phy- 
sicians, and  ten  were  unpaid  members. 
The  appointment  was  an  annual  one. 
They  met  quarterly  to  grant  licences, 
those  in  the  provinces  being  granted  by 
justices  at  quarter  sessions.  Three  of 
the  Commissioners  were  to  visit  private 
asylums  in  the  metropolitan  district  four 
times  a  year.  Two  justices  were  to  make 
similar  visits  in  the  provinces,  accom- 
panied by  a  medical  visitor. 

By  the  Act  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  107, 
(1832),  these  Commissioners  were  to  be 
appointed  in  future  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Not  less  than  four  or  more  than 
five  were  to  be  physicians,  and  two  bar- 
risters. A  subsequent  Act  passed  in 
1842  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  87)  conferred  greater 
powers  upon  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioners— namely,  to  inspect  all  the  public 
and  private  asylums  throughout  England 
and  Wales.  It  provided  for  two  more  phy- 
sicians and  two  more  barristers,  making 
a  total  of  seven  of  the  former  and  four 
of  the  latter.  In  1844  a  valuable  Report 
was  made  to  Parliament  as  the  result  of 


their    inspection     of    the    condition   of 
asylums  in  England  and  Wales. 

A  permanent  Board  of  Commisaionen 
in  Lunacy  was  established  by  Pariiir 
ment  under  Lord  Ashley's  Aet  of  184$ 
(8  <&  9  Vict.  c.  100  and  c.  126.).  Thu 
committee  met  for  the  first  time  August 
14,  1845,  &t^d>  S'^ter  electing  Lord  Ashley 
permanent  chairman,  procMded  to  divide 
the  whole  of  Englana  and  Wales  into 
certain  districts  and  to  apportion  the 
visitation  to  be  made  therein  as  eooally  as 
appeared  practicable  among  the  Commis- 
sioners (Report  of  Commissionen,  1847)1 
Six  paid  Commissioners  were  appointsd, 
three  of  these  belonging  to  the  medical 
and  three  to  the  legal  profession.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  five  unpaid 
commissioners.  The  Act  allows  the 
Commissioners  to  make  rules  for  their 
own  duties  and  obliges  them  to  make  an 
annual  Report  to  the  Lord  Chanoellor, 
which  is  laid  before  Parliament.  {See 
also  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  32.)  (For  the 
limits  of  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  aeeS  &  g  Vict 
c  100  s.  14.) 

When  under  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1845 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  were  ap- 
pointed, it  was  enacted  that  the  officers 
previously  called  bv  that  name  under  the 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  84  should  henceforward  be 
denominated  "The  Masters  in  Lunacy" 
{see  CiiANCERT  Lunatics). 

The  recent  Lunacy  Act  (1890)  oonfers 
certain  powers  upon  the  Lunacy  Board, 
for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
clauses  of  the  Act  and  to  the  article  thereon 
in  this  Dictionary.  The  Editok. 


This,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best  equivalent 
for  the  French  term  folie  a  detua,  although 
there  are  cases  comprised  under  this  term 
which  are  not,  stricUy  speaking,  the  resnlt 
of  psychical  contaffio'n. 

Sjnonjmm, — The  writer  has  employed 
the  phrase  "  double  insanity  "  as  a  syno- 
nym,* but  it  is  inconvenient  when,  as  not 
unfrequently  occurs,  more  than  two  per- 
sons are  affected. 

M.  R^gis  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
employ  the  term  folie  simultanee*  Lasagne 
and  Falret  suggested  folie  imposee,  and 
Lehmann,  folie  induite,  MT  Legrain 
adopts  Regis'  term  {Archives  de  Neuro- 
logie.  No.  48),  but  he  discriminates  be- 
tween different  varieties. 

Classllloatioii.— (i)  Cases  in  which  an 
insane  patient  distinctly  infects  another 
person  with  the  same  mental  disorder. 
(2)  Cases  in  which  a  person  becomes  in- 
sane from  companionship,  not  in  eonse- 

«  £ram,  toI  x.,  1888^  11.  408. 
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queoce  of  the  direct  transfereDoe  of  morbid 
ideMy  bat  in  consequence  of  the  shock 
arisinff  out  of  the  painful  impressions 
oausea  by  witnessing  the  attack,  or  by  the 
■trun  of  nursing  a  patient.  (3)  Cases  in 
which  two  or  more  persons  become  insane 
simultaneously  from  the  same  cause.  (4) 
Gases  in  which  one  lunatic  infects  another 
lunatic  with  its  special  delusion.  It  will 
be  obsenred  that  if  we  restrict  ourselyes 
to  the  idea  of  contagion  or  communication 
of  mental  disease  to  another,  we  must 
dismiss  from  the  aboye  diyisions  the 
second  and  third  categories.  Possibly  it 
would  be  better  to  pursue  this  course  and 
to  limit  ourselves  rigidly  to  the  morbid 
influence  of  one  mind  upon  another.  It 
is,  however,  practically  convenient  to  use 
tlis  terra  folie  a  deux  in  a  wider  sense, 
sod  to  include  under  it  such  cases  as 
fall  under  the  second  and  third  divi- 
sions. 

The  writer  has  recorded  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  double  insanity,  a  gentleman 
and  his  wife  who  presented  the  same 
character  of  mental  disorder— delusions 
and  haUudnations.  An  instance  oi  folie 
d  quiUre  is  also  given  in  the  same  article 
{Braifty  January  1888).  With  regard  to 
cases  under  the  Uiird  division,  those, 
namely,  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
become  insane  from  the  same  cause,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  although  they 
are  not  up  to  this  point  examples  of  com- 
municated insanity,  they  may  almost 
immediately  exert  a  contagious  influence. 
Thus,  in  toe  excitement  of  a  religious 
reyival,  although  A.  and  B.  become  men- 
tally affected  from  a  common  cause,  their 
condition  is  aggravated  by  sympathy  and 
imitation.  Hence  the  hysterical  convul- 
sions or  acute  mental  excitement  resulting 
from  movements,  whether  religious  or 
political,  which  affect  larae  numbers  of 
people,  may  very  properly  be  induded 
nnder  communicated  insanity.  The  fol- 
lowing praottoal  polata  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  medical  psychologist. 

(i)  Are  the  patients  members  of  the 
amme  family  ?  (2)  Is  there  any  insane  in- 
heritance, or  if  not,  is  the  patient,  who 
appears  to  be  the  passive  subject  or  para- 
site, distinctly  neurotic?  The  question 
of  predisposition  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
hignly  important.  (3)  How  soon  after 
A.  and  B.  met,  did  B.  manifest  mental  dis- 
order P  ^4)  How  long  did  they  continue 
to  associate?  (^)  To  what  extent  did 
the  ^Missive  subject  develop  symptoms 
identical  with  those  of  the  active  agent  ? 
<6)  Were  they  separated,  and  if  so,  what 
the  after-history  of  the  patient,  more 
ipecially  that  of  the  passive  subject  ? 

OMMlvaiomk — On  the  whole  we  may 


present  those  which  follow  as  the  results 
of  experience : 

(a)  The  influence  of  the  insane  upon  the 
sane  is  very  rare,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  which  can  be  laid  down  with 
tolerable  accuracy. 

(h)  As  an  almost  universal  rule,  those 
who  become  insane  in  consequence  of 
association  with  the  insane,  are  neurotic  or 
somewhat  feeble-minded. 

(c)  More  women  become  affected  than 
men. 

(d)  It  is  more  likely  that  an  insane 
person  able  to  pass  muster,  as  being  in 
the  possession  of  his  intellect,  should 
influence  another  in  the  direction  of  his 
delusion,  than  if  he  is  outrageously  insane* 
There  must  be  some  method  in  nis  mad- 
ness. 

(e)  The  most  common  form  which  cases 
of  communicated  mental  disorder  assume 
is  that  of  delusion,  and  especially  delusion 
of  persecution,  or  of  being  entitied  to 
property  of  which  they  are  defrauded  by 
their  enemies.  Acute  mania,  profound 
melancholia,  and  dementia,  are  not  likely 
to  communicate  themselves.  If  they  exert 
a  prejudicial  effect,  it  is  by  the  distress 
these  conditions  cause  in  the  minds  of 
near  relatives. 

(/)  A  young  person  is  more  likely  to 
adopt  the  delusions  of  an  old  person  than 
vice  versd,  especially  if  the  latter  be  a 
relative  with  whom  he  or  she  has  grown 
up  from  infancj. 

(g)  It  simphfies  the  comprehension  of 
this  affection,  to  start  from  the  acknow- 
ledged influence  which  a  sane  person  may 
exert  upon  another  sane  person.  It  is 
not  a  long  road  from  this  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  plausible  delusion,  impressed 
upon  the  hearer  with  all  the  force  of 
connection  and  the  vividness  of  a  vital 
truth. 

(h)  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  person  who  is  the  second  to 
become  insane,  affects  in  his  turn  the 
mental  condition  of  the  primary  agent. 
Our  own  cases  do  not  clearly  point  to  this 
action,  but  there  have  been  instances  in 
which  this  has  occurred,  the  result  being 
that  the  first  lunatic  has  modified  his 
delusions  in  some  measure,  and  the  co- 
partnership, 80  to  speak,  in  mental  dis- 
order, presents  a  more  plausible  aspect  of 
the  original  delusion. 

Vropb jlazls. — It  is  obvious,  in  view  of 
the  evidence  which  we  have  nven,  that  it 
is  highly  undesirable  to  risk  an  actual 
attack  of  insanity  in  a  neurotic  person  by 
subjecting  him  or  her  to  the  influence  of 
an  insane  individual,  more  especially  if 
the  character  of  mental  disorder  is  one 
likely  to  impose  itself  in  consequence  of 
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its  intense,  or,  so  to  speak,  propagandist 
nature.  The  danger  is  greater  it  tney  are 
members  of  the  same  family. 

When  communicated  insanity  already 
exists,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  question 
in  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
separating  the  affected  individuals.  One 
of  the  two  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  passive, 
the  other  as  the  active  agent.  Probably 
the  former,  when  removed  from  an  in- 
jurious personality,  and  placed  amidst 
healthy  surroundings,  will  regain  the  lost 
equilibrium.  The  Editor. 

[Ii^eretice$.  —  Do  I>a  Contojidoii  Morale,  por 
ProBpor  Dcfipino,  docteur  en  medeclno,  1870.  Do 
la  folie  communique  ou  du  d^liro  &  deux  ou 
plnsieurs  personnes,  vat  de  Dr.  Macoy  (These  do 
PariH,  1874).  La  folie  &  deux  on  folio  rommu- 
nlqu^,  par  MM.  LaHc^aio  ot  Falret  (Annales  m^ 
pHycb.,  Novembro  1877).  La  folie  &  deux  ou  folie 
aimultan^e,  par  Dr.  Emmanuel  R^h,  i88a  Folie 
k  deux,  by  Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  Brain,  vol.  x.] 

COMVAJrZBS  (Xiaw  of)  in  Relation  to 
Lunacy. — As  to  the  general  right  of  a 
lunatic  to  become  a  sharehoMer,  see 
Contracts  of  Lunatics,  and  Molton 
v.  Camroux  (2  Ex.  487  and  4  Ex.  17),  and 
Beavan  v.  McDonnell  (9  Ex.  309,  10  Ex. 
184).  A  lunatic  so  found  is  not  in  a 
position  to  bind  himself  by  contracts  or 
to  deal  with  his  own  property.  Shares 
belonging  to  him  remain  his,  and  he  is 
Uable  to  calls  and  to  be  a  contributory  in 
respect  of  them  ;  but  his  rights  can  only 
be  exercised  bv  his  committ^.  The  com- 
mittee can  sell  and  transfer  such  shares 
without  himself  becoming  a  shareholder 
in  respect  of  them  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  70, 
ss.  2,  116,  120,  123,  140-144). 

Shai-es  standing  in  the  name  of  a 
lunatic  trustee  may  be  transferred  by  a 
person  appointed  by  the  Lord  ChanceUor 
for  the  purpose.  (13  &  14  Yict.  c.  60, 
8.  5.)  {See  Lindley  "  On  Company  Law," 
p.  40.)  A.  Wood  Benton. 

COMVO8  MBlTTZS  (L.).  The  legal 
term  expressive  of  soundness  of  mind, 
memory,  and  understanding.  (See  Non 
Compos  Mentis.) 

COMPSSBSV8ZO      or     COBCF&XW- 

SZO  {com27r€Jien8io,  from  compreliendo, 
I  lay  hold  of).     Synonyms  of  Catalepsy. 

covJEBTBaazs.  —  Another  form  of 
Coensesthesis  (q.v,), 

COVATZOV  (conor,  I  try).  A  term 
used  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  for  the  faculty 
exhibited  in  the  exertive  powers  of  the 
mind,  that  of  voluntary  agency  embracing 
desire  and  volition,  as  distinct  from  the 
cognitive  faculties  and  the  feelings. 

COVCBAZAB  ZVBAirZTT.  (jS'ee  IN- 
SANITY, Concealment  of.) 

COVCSPT  (conceptua.B,  Teceiying),  The 
subject  of  a  mental  conception ;  the  object 
conceived  by  the  mind ;  a  notion. 


{conceptiOf  from  oon- 
cipio,  I  comprehend  inteliectoally).  The 
abstract  idea  of  a  thin^j^  in^  the  mind ; 
also  the  power  of  conceiving  in  the  mind. 
(Fr.  conception;  Ger.  Begriff.) 

COVCBVTZOV,rA&BB  (concipio),  A 
term  applied  to  a  false  idea  which  cannot 
be  expelled  either  voluntarily  or  bj 
reasoninp^;  such  are  found  in  Hypochon* 
driacal  insanity  (^.r.).  (Ft.  conoeptiom, 
fau88e  ;  conception  delirante.) 

COWSUCT. — Conduct    is    the    most 
important   of  aU   the   facton  that  the 
alienist  has  to  consider,  for  by  oondnoti 
and   by  conduct  alone,  can  we  judge  of 
sanity   or  insanity.    To   those  who  an 
accustomed  to  regard  insanity  aa  essen- 
Ually  a  disorder  of  mind*  this  asseitioa 
will  appear  strange,  but  a  very  little  con- 
sideration will  show  its  correctness.    Is 
the   first   place,   however    disordered  i 
person's  mind  may  be,  he  is  not  regarded 
as  insane  unless  and  until  he  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  insanity  hj  some  overt  aot 
Allow  that  a  man's  mind  is  sabjeot  to 
hallucination ;  that,  for  instance,  he  seee  i 
spectral  cat  where  no  cat  is ;  yet  if  the 
appearance  of  the  cat  do  not  evoke  from 
him  any  corresponding  phase  of  condiict» 
then  although  we  admit  that  his  mind  ii 
disordered,  we  do  not  regard  him  as  inssB& 
But  if  he  strikes  at  the  imaf(inary  cal^  if 
he    pursues   it  round    the    room*   and 
with  noises  and  gestures    endeavours  to 
frighten  it  away,  then  arises  the^  question 
of  his  sauitv,  Mcause  then  to  disorder  of 
mind  is  added  disorder  of  conduct.    Or 
if  his  mind  be  subject  to  delusion^  so  that 
he  fancies,  for  instance,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  unlimited  wealth,  or  that  he  is  in  dire 
poverty,  yet  if,  in  spite  of  this  delnaoa, 
ue  manages  his  financial  and  other  affun 
with  prudence  and  success,  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  regard  him  as  insane.    Bat 
the  moment  that  he  begins,  in  oonsonanoo 
with  his  delusion,  either  to  draw  cheqaes 
for  impossible  amounts,  or  to  refose  him- 
self and  his  family  the  necessary  mesai 
of  subsistence,  from  that  moment  he  11 
regarded  as  insane ;  and  is  so  regMded  be- 
cause of  the  disorder,  not  of  his  mind,  but 
of  his  conduct.    Even  granting  that  the 
delusion  is  the  central  fact,  of  which  the 
disorder  of  conduct  is  but  the  oatoome^ 
yet  the  consideration  remains  that  mind 
can  be  known  only  by  its  external  ezpree* 
sion— ^i.e.,  by  conduct,  oral  or  other,  and 
that  not  until  it  has  been  expressed  is 
conduct  can  we  judge  of  the  character,  or 
even  of  the  existence,  of  mind.    Not  <mlv 
do  we  refuse  to  re£[ard  disorder  of  mind, 
when  unaccompanied  by  disorder  of  con- 
duct, as  evidence  of  insanitjr,  bat  on  the 
other  hand,  when  conduct  is  disordered, 
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we  do  not  wait  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  mind,  bnt  infer  at  once,  from  the  disorder 
of  oondnct,  that  insanity  is  present.  Sup- 
pose that  we  see  a  man  strip  himself  stark 
naked  and  stand  on  his  head  in  a  crowded 
loom.  Or  snppose  that  a  stranger  greets 
us  with  effusive  affection  and  offers  ns  a 
gift  or  cheqoe  for  >^  10,000.  Or  suppose 
a  man  rushes  out  into  the  street  with  a 
ahotgnn  and  fires  right  and  left  at  in- 
offuiaive  passers-by  who  are  strangers  to 
lum.  We  do  not  want  to  investigate  the 
eondition  of  that  man's  mind  before  pro- 
nouncing him  insane.  We  infer  his  in- 
•anitj  directly  from  his  conduct ;  and  so, 
in  every  case,  conduct  is  the  prime,  the 
eeiontinl,  factor  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  sanity  or  insanity. 

Scientifically  considered,  conduct  is  the 
active  or  dynamic  adjustment  of  self  to 
gbeanataii^  Eveiy  oiganiem  ia  en- 
▼ironed  bv  circnmstances,  to  which  it  is 
more  or  less  thoroughly  and  perfectly 
adapted.  Asthe  circumstances  alter,  the 
adaptation  of  course  fails,  and  a  re-adjust- 
ment must  take  place,  by  which  the 
organism  is  again  brought  into  adaptation 
with  them ;  or,  in  the  alternative,  the 
organism  suffers  and  eventually  perishes. 
Snoh  readjustments  are  of  two  orders. 
Tirst,  those  which  are  passive,  static,  or 
stmctural,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  fur 
of  a  hare  becomes  white  in  adaptation  to 
tiM  deposit  of  snow  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  has  to  move ;  as  in  the  withering 
of  branchiae  and  evolution  of  lungs 
which  occur  when  the  axolotl  is  forced  to 
leave  its  aquatic  habitat.  The  second 
Older  of  re-adjustments  of  self  to  sur- 
mmdings  is  the  active  or  dynamic,  and 
comprises  the  phenomena  of  conduct. 

In  investigating  conduct,  therefore,  the 
snljeot  of  our  investigation  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  self  to  circumstances  by  means 
of  acts,  and  the  subject  may  be  divided 
aocctding  to  the  classes  of  circumstances 
to  which  the  adjustment  is  made.* 

The  Mnt,  most  primitive,  most  imme- 
diatcb  and  most  fnndamentsJly  important 
dasa  of  ciroumstances  to  which  readiust- 
mcnt  has  to  be  made,  is  that  which  in- 
diides  the  physiccUfeattirea  of  hia  environ' 
m&mL  Obviously,  the  first  necessity  of 
man's  continuance  is  his  avoidance  of 
physical  dangers.  He  must  be  able  so  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  physical  circum- 
stances which  surround  him  as  to  avoid 
fyiing  into  holes,  walking  against  ob- 
stadesy  and,  generally,  placing  himself  in 
positions  of  peril.  He  must  be  capable 
of  escapii^  from  positions  of  danger  when 
he  finds  himself  in  them.    In  other  words, 

*  Tho  diviiioiui  of  condaot  hero  giTon  are  those 
laid  down  bj  Herbert  Spencer. 


the  first  division  of  conduct  comprises 
those  acts  which  "  minister  directly  to  self- 
preservation."  "  Could  there  be  a  man," 
says  Spencer, "  ignorant  as  an  infant  of 
surroundiufr  objects  and  movements,  or 
how  to  guide  himself  among  them,  he 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  lose  his  life  the 
first  time  ne  went  into  the  street."  Mr. 
Spencer  seems  to  doubt  whether  such  a 
degree  of  inability  could  exist  in  the  adult, 
but  an  approximate  condition  is  very 
frequently  exhibited,  on  the  one  hand  by 
idiots,  and  on  the  other  in  extreme  degrees 
of  dementia. 

The  directly  preservative  division  of 
conduct  admits  of  subdivision  into  three 
parts.  The^ra^  is  that  portion  comprising 
Uie  prehension  of  food.  Of  all  the  phases 
of  conduct  this  is  the  simplest,  the  most 
important,  the  most  fundamentally  neces- 
sary, the  first  to  appear  in  the  race,  and 
in  uie  individual,  and  the  last  to  disappear 
with  the  failure  of  life  or  of  sauitv.  The 
more  elaborate  methods  of  prehending 
food,  the  use  of  the  knife  and  lork,  of  the 
wineglass  and  serviette,  are  of  course  of 
much  later  origin,  are  much  earlier  affected, 
and  belong  rather  to  the  social  than  the 
self-preservative  activities.  So,  too,  not 
only  the  earning,  but  the  cooking  and 
preparation  of  food  are  activities  of  a  more 
elaborate  character,  are  of  later  acquire- 
ment, and  do  not  come  nnder  the  present 
heading.  But  the  actual  prehension,  the 
administration  to  oneself  ot  food  of  proper 
material,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  the 
earlieiit  and  most  essential  of  the  activities 
of  which  conduct  is  composed,  and  is  the 
last  to  be  lost  when  conduct  is  decaying. 

The  second  part  of  directly  self-preser- 
vative conduct  IS  that  by  wmch  the  indi' 
vidual  preserves  hvmself  from  immediate 
danger  of  mechanical  injury.  Acts  which 
subserve  this  end  are  only  one  degree  less 
essential  than  those  of  the  last  division. 
After  the  acts  necessary  for  the  prehension 
of  food  have  been  acquired,  the  acquire- 
ment of  next  highest  importance  is  that 
of  the  activities  necessary  for  equilibration, 
for  avoidance  of  collision  with  bodies  at 
rest,  for  the  avoidance  of  falling  or  other- 
wise movinff  bodies,  for  escapes  from 
enemies,  ana  of  dangers  by  water,  by  firo, 
and  of  other  obvious  kinds.  AJl  these 
activities  are  of  simple  kind,  of  early 
acquirement,  and  are  long  retained. 

The  third  division  of  direcUy  self -preser- 
vative activities  consists  of  those  which 
serve  to  guard  against  dangers  from  forcM 
that  may  he  described  as  molecidar  rather 
ilian  molar — e.^.,from  cold,  from  heat,  from 
poisonous  foods  and  stenches,  rebreathed 
air,  &c.  It  is  manifest  that  the  activities 
of  this  third  division  are  of  much  later 
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acqairement  than  those  of  the  other  two, 
but  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  still 
activities  of  fundamental  nature.  The 
majority  of  animals  take  little  or  no  pre- 
cautions against  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  Man  does  not  take  precautions  until 
he  has  long  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment which  entitles  him  to  be  considered 
of  human  status.  Therejection  of  poisonous 
foods  is  an  affair  of  education,  and  the 
activities  for  the  avoidance  of  poisonous 
vapours  and  of  rebreathed  air  are  even 
now  in  course  of  development. 

The  Becond  great  class  of  activities 
composing  conduct  are  those  "  which 
minister  indirectly  to  self-preservation/' 
that  is  to  say,  those  by  which  the  liveli- 
hood is  earned.  These  activities  vary  very 
widely  in  different  individuals,  both  in 
amount  and  in  nature,  the  variation  de- 
pending in  part  on  the  nature  of  the 
mdividnal,  and  in  part  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed.  There 
is  a  considerable  number  of  people  who 
appear  to  be  innately  incapable  of  earning 
a  livelihood.  Clever  they  may  be  in 
various  ways,  and  capable  of  brilliant 
display  of  useless  accomplishments ;  but 
in  all  that  savours  of  remunerative  work 
they  are  as  helpless  and  incompetent  as 
infants.  The  character  of  Bertie  Stanhope 
in  ^'Barchester  Towers"  is  an  example 
of  what  is  meant.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  men  who  are  bom  men  of  busi- 
ness, whose  lives  are  consumed  by  the 
passion  of  bargaining,  of  scheming  to  add 
pound  to  pound  and  acre  to  acre,  and 
whose  skill  in  extracting  benefit  from 
their  circumstances  is  in  proportion  to 
the  assiduity  and  intensity  of  their  appli- 
cation to  business.  Again,  some  men  are 
compelled,  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  to  spend  virtually  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  is  not  demanded  by  the  impe- 
rative needs  of  food  and  sleep,  in  the  ac- 
auisition  of  sufficient  means  to  afford 
tnem  the  bare  necessities  of  life ;  while 
others  are  from  their  birth  relieved  from 
any  necessity  of  working  at  all  for  their 
livelihood.  Between  these  two  extremes 
of  nature  and  of  circumstance  there  is 
every  shade  of  intermediate  degree,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  total  available 
activity  of  the  individual  that  is  absorbed 
by  these  activities  of  the  second  class 
varies  accordinglv. 

Apart  from  the  quantity  of  activity 
that  is  thus  expended,  the  quality  varies 
very  greatly,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  alienist,  the  latter  is  at  least  as 
important  as  the  former.  The  livelihood 
may  be  earned  by  the  grossest  mechanical 
labour,  by  digging,  by  turning  a  windlass, 
or  pulling  an  oar,  or  it  may  be  earned  by 


the  most  refined  and  elevated  absfcraet 
reasoning,  by  the  discovery  of  new  tmtiit 
in  mathematic  or  mental  science.  Or  ifc 
may  be,  and  commonly  is,  earned  far  some 
combination  of  bodily  and  mental  exer- 
tion. 

Whatever  the  amount*  and  whatenr 
the  nature  of  the  activities  of  this  elssi 
that  are  demanded  and  displayed  by  la 
individual,  the  important  factor  with  re- 
ference to  his  sanity  is  the  proportHm  ol 
his  total  activity  that  is  absorbed  in  eun* 
ing  his  livelihood.  For  normal  life  it  11 
necessary  that  this  proportion  should  be 
such  that,  while  much  energy  is  absorbed 
in  this  way,  a  considerable  residue  of 
activity  is  left  to  be  expended  in  the  wayi 
that  will  presently  be  considered. 

Many  individuals  are  so  circnmBtaiieed 
that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  woric 
for  a  livelihood.  For  them  means  an 
already  provided  which  reliere  them  of 
the  necessity  of  working  for  remuneration. 
Men  so  situated  are  common  oljeets  of 
envy  to  their  fellows,  but  it  most  not  be 
supposed  that  they  are  exempt  from  the 
law  that  health  of  body  and  of  mind  must 
be  obtained  by  toil.  If  they  are  nnderso 
external  pressure  to  undertake  zemane- 
rative  toil,  they  are  urged  by  impolse  from 
within  to  employ  in  some  way  the  enevgiei 
that  accumulate  within  them,  and,  nnleM 
these  energies  find  free  and  soitableoatlet) 
health  will  suffer. 

The  outlet  for  energy  most  be  /tm. 
Unless  the  occupation  that  is  found  ii 
sufficient,  the  evil  of  idleness  will  be  a* 
perienced  in  some  degree.  Energies  thit 
find  insufficient  outlet  will  aoeamnlste, 
more  slowly  it  is  true,  but  not  less  sniriy 
than  energies  that  are  denied  all  ontlst; 
and  the  vapid  existence  of  the  man  about 
town  will  result,  more  tardily,  bnt  not  Um 
surely,  than  that  of  the  prisoneroondenmed 
to  solitary  idleness,  in  bodily  and  mentil 
wreck,  unless  some  substitute  be  found  §ot 
the  work  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Nosolbr 
ing  is  more  terrible  than  thatof  an  eneigetb 
nature  under  enforced  idleness ;  no  pwii 
more  severe  than  those  of  ennui;  and 
pain  is,  caeteris  parihuSf  a  measure  of  the 
injury  that  the  organism  is  suffering. 

The  outlet  for  energy  must  be  nStabU 
The  man  of  keen  and  active  intdleoi  wfli 
not  find  sufficient  outlet  for  his  eneigiei 
in  purely  mechanical  occupation,  efen  if 
this  be  pursued  to  the  point  of  exhanstioD, 
nor  will  the  man  of  elevated  emotioiial 
nature  and  sssthetic  tastes  find  suffioiest 
outlet  in  some  nimy  mannfiustmiiig 
handicraft.  In  each  case,  the  oconpetion 
must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  gife 
opportunity  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
predominant  activities ot  the  man's  natuCi 
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und  unleu  these  opportuuities  are  given, 
the  actirities  will  be  unexpeaded^  will 
aeeamnlate,  and  will  originate  the  dis- 
orders that  arise  from  pent-op  energy. 

The  commoner  case  is  not  that  in  which 
the  outlet  for  energy  is  insufficient,  but 
that  in  which  the  demand  made  upon  the 
merfieB  hy  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
liYelihood  IS  excessive :  that  in  which  the 
aiDoiuit  of  energy  thus  absorbed  is  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  the 
total  available  energy,  and  in  which  conse- 
quently the  amount  that  remains  available 
for  expenditure  in  other  ways  is  reduced 
below  the  normal.  In  such  cases  the  man's 
life  is  one-sided.  A  large  proportion  of 
hiB  activities  are  unable  to  find  outlet, 
hia  nature  becomes  imperfectly  developed. 
He^  sufEers  on  the  one  hand  from  satiety 
owing  to  the  excess  of  activity  that  is  ex- 
pended in  one  way,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  desire,  owing  to  the  inability 
of  other  activities  to  find  outlet. 

The  amount  of  energy  that  is  demanded 
of  the  organism  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
livelihood  may  be,  not  merely  relatively, 
but  absolutely  excessive.  That  is  to  say, 
the  amount  thus  expended  may  be  so 
great  as  not  merely  to  leave  none  available 
lor  expenditure  in  other  ways,  but  it  may 
be  BO  great  as  to  be  in  excess  of  the  powers 
of  the  organism  to  restore.  The  man  is 
then  not  merely  in  the  position  of  spending 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  his  income 
upon  one  pursuit  to  the  starving  of  others, 
bat  in  that  of  allowing  his  expenditure  of 
eneigy  to  exceed  his  income.  Physically, 
as  financially,  such  a  course  can  end  only 
in  disaster.  Such  a  course  of  life  must 
reenlt,  sooner  or  later,  in  breakdown  of 
bodMy  health  or  in  insanity. 

Which  of  these  results  shall  ensue  de- 
pends on  several  conditions.  It  depends 
on  the  heredity  of  the  individual,  on 
▼arioofl  conconutant  circumstances,  and, 
wluoh  is  all  that  concerns  us  now,  it  de- 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  work  to 
wluch  the  excessive  energy  is  devoted. 
Speaking  generally,  the  more  mechanical 
and  the  more  purely  a  matter  of  routine 
ihe  character  of  the  work,  the  more  likely 
is  the  stress  to  fall  on  and  damage  the 
bodily  health.  Commonly,  the  more  close, 
oantinuous  and  vigilant  the  application  of 
attention  to  the  work,  the  more  liable  is 
the  stress  to  produce  insanity.  Insanity 
is  not  found  to  be  prevalent  among  the 
victims  of  the  sweating  system,  long  as 
are  their  hours  of  work,  and  excessive  as 
is  the  demand  made  upon  their  energies 
hj  the  exigencies  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. They  are  greatly  obnoxioas  to 
phthisis  and  to  other  forms  of  breakdown 
of  bodily  health,  but  they  are  not  specially 


subject  to  insanity,  and  the  reason  for 
this  exemption  is  to  be  found  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  work,  which  is  of  purely 
routine  and  mechanical  character.  Their 
handicraft,  when  once  required,  needs  no 
close  attitude  of  attention  for  its  per- 
formance. The  movements  by  which  it 
is  operated  have  become  to  a  very  large 
extent  automatic,  and  involve  no  exercise 
of  thought,  of  ingenuitjr,  or  of  attention. 
Heuce  the  strain  that  is  produced  bears 
with  no  special  stress  upon  the  highest 
nerve  regions.  There  is  a  general  exhaus- 
tion of  the  bodily  powers,  which  leaves 
the  organism  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  any 
noxious  influence  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
jected; but  as  this  exhaustion  is  not 
confined  to  the  higher  nerve  regions,  nor 
does  it  afEect  them  in  any  special  degree, 
but  rather  allows  them  tx>  escape  its 
direct  incidence,  the  breakdown  that 
results  does  not  often  take  the  form  of 
insanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  occupations 
in  which  the  attention  is  closely  engaged 
are  pursued  to  an  excessive  degree  of  ab- 
sorption of  time  and  energy,  the  break- 
down that  ultimately  results  is  very  apt  to 
be  the  breakdown  of  insanity.  Hence  we 
find  that  in  those  cases  of  insanity  which 
are  attributable  to  overwork,  the  work 
needs  close  attention.  It  is  the  work  of 
preparing  for  examination,  or  it  is  work 
attended  by  great  anxiety,  anxiety  being 
constant  attention  plus  apprehension. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  precarious  occu- 
pations are  more  detrimental  to  sanitj 
than  those  in  which  the  livelihood  is 
secure.  Men  who  are  in  no  danger  of 
losing  their  means  of  livelihood  are  free 
from  one  of  the  severest  forms  of  anxiety, 
and  when  so  circumstanced  can  endure  a 
very  great  absorption  of  time  and  energy 
in  the  earning  of  the  livelihood  without 
much  danger  to  their  sanity.  It  is  when, 
to  a  high  degree  of  precariousness  of  the 
means  of  livelihood,  is  added  a  great  de- 
mand for  close  and  vigilant  attention  in 
the  daily  work,  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  sanity  arises,  and  consequently  it  is 
the  darmg  speculator,  the  man  who  is 
daily  hazarding  his  fortune  and  position 
in  some  project  which  requires  a  great 
absorption  of  attention  and  exertion, 
whose  work  exposes  his  mental  health  to 
the  severest  stress. 

The  third  division  of  conduct  comprises 
those  activities  which  subserve  the  pro- 
duction, maintenance,  and  rearing  of  off- 
spring. To  some  extent  these  activities 
are  included  in  the  last,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divide  accurately  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  in  earning  one's  own 
living  from  that  expended  in  earning  a 
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livelihood  for  one's  childreo.  There  is, 
however,  a  larf^e  field  of  activity  which  is 
special  and  peculiar  to  this  third  division 
of  conduct. 

The  first  step  towards  the  production 
of  children  is  the  sexual  act,  and  this  act 
is  itself  a  drain  upon  the  energies  of  the 
organism.  In  both  sexes  the  sexual  act 
expends  a  copious  draught  of  energy,  bat 
the  expenditure  is  much  greater  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  If  the  theory 
advanced  in  the  article  on  Hebedity  is  true, 
that  the  contributiou  of  the  female  parent 
to  the  formation  of  the  offspring  is  mainly 
matter,  while  the  contribution  of  the 
father  is  mainly  the  energy  which  ani- 
mates the  matter,  the  fact  becomes  to 
some  extent  explicable ;  but  whether  this 
supposition  be  true  or  no,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  sexual  act  requires  a  greater 
expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
male  than  on  that  of  the  female,  and  that 
the  consequent  exhaustion  is  in  the  male 
more  rapid  and  more  complete. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  energy  of 
the  indiviaual  that  is  expended  in  the 
sexual  act  varies  not  only  with  the  sex, 
but  with  the  innate  character  of  the 
individual,  and  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  individual  is  placed. 

The  tendency  to  indulgence  in  the 
sexual  act  varies  greatly  in  different  indi- 
viduals. There  are  some  in  whom  this 
tendency  is  the  dominant  passion,  in  whom 
it  is  observable  even  before  the  advent  of 
puberty,  and  after  puberty  is  indulged  to 
^reat  and  constant  excess.  In  others  the 
internal  impulsion  to  the  sexual  act  is 
infrequent  and  faint.  Stronger  as  a  rule 
in  men  than  in  women,  there  are  yet  some 
women  in  whom  the  impulse  is  stronger 
than  in  some  men,  but  probably  no  men 
in  whom  it  is  so  evanescent  as  it  is  in 
some  women. 

Circumstance  also  influences  largely 
the  proportion  of  the  energies  that  is  ex- 
pended in  the  sexual  act.  Those  who 
have  abundant  leisure,  and  who  have  little 
outlet  in  other  ways  for  the  expenditure 
of  energy,  are  especially  prone  to  find 
outlet  for  their  activities  m  this  way,  and 
hence  we  find  that  profligacy  is  common 
among  youths  who  are  under  no  obligation 
to  earn  their  livelihood,  and  that  mastur- 
bation is  the  rule  among  the  idle  inmates 
of  lunatic  asylums.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  are  obliged  to  spend  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time  and  energy 
in  the  earning  of  their  livelihood  have  tne 
less  to  expend  in  other  ways,  and  are 
sexually  temperate  perforce. 

As  with  the  practice,  so  with  the  result ; 
there  is  much  variety  in  the  amount  as 
well  as  in  the  nature,  of  the  consequences 


that  result  from  undue  indulgence  in  the 
sexual  act.  Only  one  thing  can  be  stated 
with  certainty  as  to  these  residta,  and 
that  is,  that  since  sexual  excess  is  an  ei- 
cessive  expenditure  of  energy,  its  conse- 
quences will  fall  upon  the  tusae  whose 
function  it  is  to  store  and  expend  energy, 
upon  the  nervous  system.  Upon  wCst 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  these  con- 
sequences will  fall  witii  special  stieiii 
whether  on  cord  or  brain,  whether  iipos 
higher  or  lower  nerve  regions,  depends  on 
considerations  that  cannot  here  be  entoed 
on ;  but  wherever  the  special  and  pro- 
nounced defect  may  be,  one  general  dmefc 
is  common  to  all  cases  in  which  the 
sexual  act  has  been  indulged  in  to  ezoesi, 
and  that  is  a  general  diminution  of  the 
energies  of  the  body.  The  individiisl 
becomes  less  active,  less  energetic,  Ism 
prone  to  exertion,  both  bodily  and  mentsl; 
sooner  fatigued,  less  enduring,  more 
lethargic.  When  the  excess  has  been  bat 
moderate,  this  loss  of  energy  shows  itself 
merely  as  a  premature  dementia,  which  11 
more  or  less  complete  as  the  excess  hsi 
been  greater  or  less. 

As  to  the  amount  of  sexual  indnlgenoe 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  excessive,  and 
which  is  attended  by  deleterious  conse- 
quences, nothing  definite  can  be  said. 
Undoubtedly  the  power  as  well  as  the 
inclination  varies  materially  in  diffiefent 
individuals,  and  that  which  would  be  ex- 
cessive for  one  would  not  be  so  for  another. 
Grenerally,  however,  it  may  be  stated  with 
confideu'je  that  the  less  the  energy  thni 
expended,the  more  remains  to  beexpended 
in  other  ways. 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  this  act,  the 
stress  of  which  falls  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  iti 
pathological  consequences,  entireljr  <m  the 
male,  comes  the  act  of  reproduction,  the 
stress  of  which  falls  of  course  entirely  on 
the  female.  How  far  the  reproductive  set 
can  be  regarded  as  directly  belonnng  to 
conduct  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  doubt,  bat 
this  is  an  appropriate  place  for  consideiing 
its  influence  upon  the  sanity  of  the 
mother. 

Beproductionand  life  are  fundamentally 
antagonistic.  In  the  lowest  organisms,  is 
which  we  trace  the  beginnings  of  both 
processes,  we  find  that  reproduction  does 
not  occur  until  life  beg^sto  fail,  and  that 
the  effort  of  reproduction  is  fatal  to  lift. 
As  we  raise  our  regard  to  animala  higher 
and  higher  in  the  scale  of  life  we  find  that 
the  same  antagonism  prevails  thzou^ioatk 
but  that  it  becomes  modified  in  degree. 
We  find  throughout  not  only  that  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  is  subordinatsd 
to  the  continuation  of  the  race,  but  that 
only  by  injury  to  the  individual  can  the 
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race  be  oontinned.  Here  it  is  a  Bimple 
organism  which  yields  up  its  whole  sab- 
stance  to  be  parcelled  out  among  its  pro- 
geny, whose  escape  leaves  their  parent  an 
empty  lifeless  sac.  Here  it  is  an  insect, 
whose  toilsome  life  and  many  metamor- 
phoses end  in  an  imagioal  state  which 
endnres  only  till  the  e^gs  are  deposited, 
and  then  terminates  instantly  in  death. 
Higher  in  the  scale  of  life  we  find  that 
when  offspring  are  from  time  to  time 
bronght  forth,  each  occasion  of  parturition 
brings  the  life  of  the  mother  within 
measnrable  distance  of  its  end.  It  needs 
not  the  frequency  of  deaths  in  childbirth 
nor  the  special  obnoxioasness  of  the  par- 
turient woman  to  nnsanitary  inflaences  to 
impress  this  truth  npon  us.  The  temporary 
mania  which  occurs  at  the  moment  of 
parturition,  the  condition  of  prostration 
which  follows,  show  us  the  intensity  of 
the  stress  which  women  suffer  in  child- 
birth; indicate  the  impairment  of  the  power 
of  living  with  which  the  act  is  necessarily 
attended. 

The  fovrtli  group  of  activities  are  those 
^  which  are  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  proper  social  and  political  relations." 
Long  before  the  ancestors  of  man  had 
assumed  the  character  of  humanity,  they 
were  gregarious  in  habits,  and  the 
gregarious  instincts  have  become  so 
deeply  entrained  in  human  nature  that 
the  need  tor  satisfying  them  has  become 
imperative,  and  cannot  be  thwarted  with 
out  disastrous  results. 

Activities  of  this  class  fall  naturally 
into  two^  groups ;  first,  those  by  which 
the  individual  maintains  appropriate 
relations  with  the  society  in  which  he 
fives,  or,  in  other  words,  uiose  by  which 
ha  adjusts  himself  to  his  social  environ- 
ment;  and  second,  those  by  which  the 
individual,  as  a  unit  of  this  society,  helps 
in  maintaining  the  relations  of  the  society 
aa  a  whole  to  its  environing  circumstances. 
The  first  group  ma^  be  termed  social,  the 
•aoond  patriotic  activities. 

The  social  ^  activities  form  a  very 
important  section  of  the  total  activities  of 
man's  nature,  and  the  need  for  satisfying 
tham  is  one  of  his  most  urgent  needs. 
Total  isolation  from  human  companion- 
ship cannot  be  endured  for  long  without 
dama|pe  to  mental  health,  and  partial 
iaolation,  such  as  is  suffered  by  those 
whose  companions  are  seldom  available, 
or  imperfectly  congenial,  is,  after  a  long 
interval,  also  detrimental.  Man's  primary 
social  need  is  for  mere  contact  with  his 
fellows.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  be 
■nrrounded  b^  others  of  his  race,  to  see 
and  hear  their  proceedings,  to  be  aware 
of  their  proximity.    We  see  in  all  social 


animals  an  uneasiness  ana  restlessness 
when  they  are  placed  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  their  fellows.  But  beyond 
this  general  and  vague  desire  for  sre- 
gariousness,  there  is  a  definite  need  of 
standing  well  with  the  particular  grex  to 
which  he  belongs.  A  man  must  so  order 
his  conduct  as  to  gain  the  approval  and 
good  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he 
consorts,  and  the  desire  of  gaining  and 
retaining  this  good  opinion  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  motives  by  which  his 
conduct  is  prompted  and  regulated. 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  conduct 
is  known  to  be  such  as  would  incur  the 
reprobation  of  the  main  social  body,  yet 
it  IS  ordered  so  as  to  gain  the  approval  of 
some  small  inner  circle,  or  is  concealed 
sltogether,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expression 
of  reprobation.  Thus,  apart  from  the 
physical  enforcements  of  the  law,  there 
IS  always  a  powerful  motive  prompting 
each  individual  to  conformity  with  the 
customs  and  usages  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  is  thus  compelled 
so  to  order  his  conduct  as  to  respect,  not 
only  the  persons  and  property,  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  his  associates,  but  to  con- 
sider their  feelings  also. 

Distinct  from  the  social  activities,  by 
which  each  individual  adapts  himself  to 
the  society  in  which  be  lives,  are  the 
patriotic  activities,  by  which  he,  in  common 
with  the  other  members  of  his  society, 
adapts  that  society  to  the  general 
environment  in  which  it  exists.  Such 
activities  do  not  demand  extended  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  insanity. 
They  include  the  means  whereby  nation 
protects  itself  against  nation,  and  whereby 
each  social  group  defends  itself  against 
destructive  and  disintegrative  factors, 
external  and  internal,  physical,  social,  and 
moraL 

The  iiftb  class  of  activities  that  go  to 
the  composition  of  conduct  are  those  of 
reUgious  observance,  with  regard  to 
which  not  much  need  be  said.  Inter- 
mediate in  position  between  the  last  class 
and  the  next,  they  partake  to  some  extent 
of  the  nature  of  both.  History  shows 
that  religious  motives  have  playea  a  con- 
spicuous and  important  part  in  both  the 
integration  and  the  disintegration  of 
societies ;  and  on  the  other  hand  religious 
observances  afford  much  outlet  for 
sasthetic  and  even  recreative  activities. 
While  in  practice  the  proportion  of  the 
total  activity  that  is  absorlKsd  by  religious 
observance  varies  much  in  different  people, 
and  within  what  appear  to  be  normal 
limits,  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence 
that  conduct  as  a  whole  is  incomplete 
unless  some  portion  of  activity  ii  thna 
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emplojed,  and  is  erroneous  if  the  amount 
of  activity  absorbed  by  religions  observ- 
ance is  unduly  large.  The  matter  does 
not  admit  of  regulation  by  precise  rules, 
but  as  conduct  without  religious  activity 
of  some  kind  is  undoubtedly  imperfect,  so 
conduct  of  which  religious  activity  is  too 
absorbing  an  element  is  undoubtedly 
disordered. 

The  siactti  and  last  class  of  activities 
into  which  conduct  is  divided  is  that 
which  includes  the  recreative  and  sasthetic 
activities.  Activities  of  this  class  vary 
again  very  widely  as  to  the  share  of 
conduct  that  they  compose.  In  no  case 
can  they  be  more  than  the  surplus  left 
over  after  the  livelihood  is  earned,  the 
sexual  activities  ^rratified,  and  the  social 
and  patriotic  duties  provided  for,  but  the 
amount  of  this  surplus  may,  it  is  evident, 
vary  within  extremely  wide  limits,  accord- 
ing to  the  need  for  absorption  of  activities 
in  the  other  classes,  and  according  to  the 
bent  of  the  individual  towards  employing 
his  surplus  in  this  way  or  in  that. 

C.   MSRCIER. 


covo: 
m  or  TBB  BXAZV.    {See  Heredi- 
tary Sypiiilitic  Disease  or  the  Braik.) 
COVZVM.    (/SVc  Sedatives.) 

COVQUAS8ATXOVZ8  AVIBn  (C07l- 
quasaatio,  a  severe  shaking ;  animtia,  the 
mind).  An  old  term  for  mental  disturb- 
ances or  affections  of  the  mind. 

COV8AVOUZVZTT.  —  The  danger 
arising  from  marriages  of  consanguinity 
has  been  insisted  upon  from  time  to  time 
by  medical  writers,  and  has  been  recog- 
nised by  ecclesiastical  authority,  civil  law, 
and  by  popular  feeling.  As  regards  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  law,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  marriage  of  those 
very  nearly  related  has  been  forbidden 
on  other  grounds  than  that  of  the 
alleged  danger  to  mental  health.  At  the 
same  time  the  justice  of  such  laws  receives 
support,  if  medical  observation  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  consanguineous  mar- 
riages tend  to  generate  idiocy  and  insanity. 

it  must  be  admitted  that  the  way  m 
which  the  subject  has  been  too  frequently 
discussed,  and  the  danger  enforced,  has 
been  too  indiscriminate  and  illogical.  No 
one  has  done  more  to  discriminate  between 
the  conditions  under  which  marriages  are, 
or  are  not,  injurious  than  Mr.  Alfred 
Henry  Huth,  who  in  1875  published  a 
work  entitled  "The  Marriage  of  Near 
Kin."  On  the  one  hand  there  is  certainly 
only  too  conclusive  evidence  that  disastrous 
effects  result  from  the  unions  in  question 
when  there  is  already  idiocy  or  insanity  in 
the  family;  such  morbid  condition  is 
intensified  in  the  offspring.    On  the  other 


hand,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  oon* 
sanguinity  per  se  causes  insanity  in  the 
offspring. 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  in  papers  of  mnek 
value,  contributed  to  toe  EditiJmrak 
Medical  Journal,  1865,  stated  the  reeiitti 
of  his  observations  to  be  that  "under 
favourable  conditions  of  life,  the  appaient 
ill  effects  of  consanguineous  marriagei  are 
frequently  almost  ntlt  whilst  if  the  ckil* 
dren  are  ill-fed,  badly  housed  and  clothed, 
the  evil  may  become  very  marked.  He 
calculates  that  the  percentage  of  conMo- 
guineous  marriages  m  Scotland  ie  i.y,  or 
ten  times  less  than  with  the  parent!  of 
idiots.  Certainly,  taking  his  fignree,  i 
strong  case  seems  to  be  made  out  in  lap* 
port  of  the  opinion  that  idiocy,  among 
other  evils,  results  from  the  marriage  of 
cousins.  Dr.  Langdon  Down,  although 
his  figures  are  not  of  so  unfayonraUe  i 
character,  admits  oonsangnini^  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  deterioration.  Mr.  Geoige 
H.  Darwin  concluded,  from  a  careful 
investigation,  that  about  4  per  cent^  of 
all  marriages  in  England  are  between 
first  cousins,  and  between  2  and  3. per 
cent,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the 
country.  With  these  he  compared  the 
rate  of  similar  marriages  among  the 
parents  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  asylums, 
and  found  it  to  be  about  3  or  4  per  cent, 
not  higher  therefore  than  in  the  general 
population.  We  cannot,  however,  attach 
much  importance  to  the  statistics  based 
on  returns  from  asylums,  for  the  infor- 
mation  obtained  from  this  source  mast 
be  exceedingly  defective.  (See  SiaUaUcal 
Socieif/s  Journal,  June  i8^$). 

On  the  whole,  as  the  writer  has  already 
stated  in  the  "  Manual  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine":  "This  practical  in* 
ference  is,  that  first  cousins  should  not 
marry  unless  both  they  and  their  anceston 
have  been  free  from  insanity.  Howerer 
healthy  themselves,  if  a  near  ancestor  hsi 
been  insane,  the  physician  when  consulted 
must  say,  *  I  forbid  the  banns.'  AJthoogh, 
therefore,  it  may  be  quite  true  that  con- 
sanguinity in  itself  does  not  create  mentsl 
disease,  it  is  so  difficult  to  ensure  the  sound 
constitutions  of  the  parties  marrying  and 
of  their  ancestors,  Uiat  the  marriase  of 
those  near  of  kin  is  very  often  undesiiiuile.'' 
(4th  ed.  p.  68-71.)  The  Edrob. 

iJitftrence*. — MarriatpeB  of  CoDfluiKiiinity  Is  Bt- 
lation  to  Degeneration  of  Kaoe,  Ixmdon  Hoipital 
Clinical  LoctonHi  and  Ueportii,  1866.  On  the  Inla- 
enoe  of  8ex  iu  lleredltaiy  Ditieaoe,  He(Uea*Cliinv- 
;d(*al  Keview,  1863,  by  Dr.  8cd{priok.  <>n  Hendl- 
tary  Tundoncy,  by  Dr.  Maodaley,  Jonmal  o< 
Mental  Science,  Jan.  1863  and  Jan.  1864.  l^*^ 
riage  of  Near  Kin,  by  Alfred  Henry  Huth.  1875. 
The  Kelationship  of  Marriagci  of  ConMungulnity  to 
MenUl  UnsouudncHS,  by  U.  £.  8hnttlewonb,  MJX, 
Joumul  of  Mental  Science,  Oct.  z886.] 
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COVSCmCB  (conscieiitia,  from  con, 
or  cum,  with,  scio,  I  know).  The  know- 
ledge of  one's  own  actions  or  thoughts ; 
the  inner  faculty  which  judges  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  an  action. 

GOmczousvass  (cotiaciuSf  aware  of; 
from  eon  or  cum,  and  scio), — To  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  meant  hy  consciousness  P  no 
answer  can  be  given.   Consciousness  is  not 
•neceptible  of  definition.  It  is  an  ultimate 
fact,  it  is  the  ultimate  fact,  of  our  existence. 
We  cannot  so  behind  it.    All  other  things 
are  definable  in  terms  of   consciousness, 
bat  consciousness  itself  is  not  definable 
nor  describabie.    We    know    it,   so   far 
indeed  as  we  can  properly  speak  of  know- 
ing  that  in  us  which  knows,  only  by  the 
oontrait  of  its  parts.    We  are  conscious 
that  there  is  a  world  of  objects  outside  of 
ae,  in  which  we  are  and  in  which  we  move, 
asd  we  are  conscious  that  the  centre  of 
this  world  is  a  self  which  knows  and  feels. 
Upon  reflection  we  find  that  of  the  world 
aronnd   us   we   know   nothing    directly 
except  by  the  different  conscious  states 
that  occur  in  us,  which  we  attribute  to 
its    action,  and   of    ourselves  we    know 
nothing  directly  save  that  we  are  a  con- 
tinnum  of  conscious  states.    Each  object 
that  we  see  and  recognise  we  know  only 
as  a  bundle  of  feelings.    We  know  it  by 
its  colour,  which  is  a  feeling,  by  its  shape, 
which  is  an  inference — i.e.,  a  process  of 
consciousness  founded  on  the  basis  of  feel- 
ings of  movement,  by  its  distance,  which  is 
again  an  inference  founded  upon  memories 
ci  movement ;  by  its  position,  which  is 
similarly  known.     Of  ourselves  we  have 
gained  a  knowledge  of  our  bodies  in  the 
same  way  as  wehavegained  the  knowledge 
of  other  objects.    The  body  that  is  thus 
knowBy  and  that  moves  freely  among  other 
objects,  is  associated  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  which  all  these  feelings  form  part, 
and  which  we  refer  to  when  we  speak  of 
oar  "  sell" 

We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  how, 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain,  that 
there  exists  around  us  a  world  of  objects 
which  possess  the  property  of  so  acting 
apon  US  as  to  arouse  in  us  thoughts  and 
fesHngSy  and  we  distinniish,  as  separate 
from  this  external  world,  an  inner  world 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  compose 
our  consciousness.  The  two  sets  of  things 
we  regard  as  totally  and  absolutely  dis- 
tinct. Each  is  a  separate  world  —  a 
universe  by  itself.  There  is  a  universe 
of  matter  around  us  and  a  universe  of 
mind  within.  The  events  of  the  one  are 
to  some  extent  mirrored  in  the  other,  but 
their  nature  and  composition  are  totally 
different  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  common 
terms.    The  one  consists  of  particles  and 


movements,  the  other  of  feelin&rs  and 
thoughts,  and  we  can  no  more  think  of 
mind  and  matter  in  convertible  terms 
than  we  can  imagine  a  particle  of  iron  to 
become  transformed  into  a  feeling  of 
anger,  or  the  revolution  of  a  wheel  to 
become  the  remembrance  of  the  date  of  a 
battle. 

There  are  three  aspects  from  which 
consciousness  may  be  regarded. 

(i)  Consciousness  may  be  regarded  by 
itself,  apart  from  material  phenomena, 
with  reference  to  its  variations  and  its 
components,  and  without  having  regard 
to  anything  outside  itself. 

(2)  Although  the  world  of  consciousness 
is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
world  of  matter  and  force,  so  that  no  action 
is  possible  either  of  mind  on  matter  or  of 
matter  on  mind,  yet  it  is  found  that  the 
states  and  processes  of  consciousness  in- 
variably accompany  states  and  processes 
of  the  matter  which  composes  the  superior 
portions  of  the  nervous  system.    No  con- 
dition of  consciousness  can  occur  without 
the    occcurrence  of  some    corresponding 
condition  in   the   higher   nerve  regions ; 
nor  can  any  change  take  place  in  these 
higher  nerve  regions  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  mental  state  or  process.  The 
two  occurrences  are,  however,  entirely  dis- 
tinct, are  carried  on  in  different  worlds,  and 
can  best  be  understood  by  regarding  the 
mental  condition  as  a  shadow  of  the  nerv- 
ous action.  When  certain  events  take  place 
in  the  higher  nerve  re^ons,  then  certain 
thoughts,  feelings,  volitions  arise  in  con- 
sciousness.   The    one  change  cannot  be 
called  the  cause,  nor  even  the  antecedent, 
of  the  other,  since  they  are,  as  far  as  we 
know,  simultaneous,  but  the  two  changes, 
separated  as  they  are  by  a  hiatus  more 
absolute  than  that  which  divides  any  one 
material  phenomenon  from  any  other,  are 
yet  connected  so  closely  by  bonds  of  time, 
of  degree,  and  of  quality,  that  they  have 
been  considered,  and   possibly    may  be, 
obverse  and  reverse  aspects  of  the  same 
occurrence.    The  second  point  of   view 
from  which  consciousness  has  to  be  ex- 
amined is,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the 
conditions   of  the    nervous  action    with 
which  it  is  necessarily  associated. 

(3)  Not  only  is  every  phase  of  conscious- 
ness the  shadow  of  some  condition  of  the 
superior  nerve  regions,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  mirrored  representation  of 
some  condition  in  the  world  outside  of  us. 
A  feelinff  of  heat  may  be  regarded  intro- 
spectively,  as  more  or  less  in  degree,  or  in 
comparison  with  a  feeling  of  cold;  the 
field  of  examination  remaining  cozifined 
within  the  limits  of  consciousness.  Or 
the  feeb'ng  of  heat  may  be  studied  with 
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reference  to  the  particular  seat  and  quality 
of   the    agitation  of    the  nervous  mole- 
cules of  which  it  is  an  accompaniment, 
and  in    such    a    case    the  field    of   ex- 
amination remains    confined  within  the 
limits  of   the    organism.      But   in    the 
third   place,    the    feeling  of   heat    may 
be  examined  in  connection  with  the  agent 
in  the  outside  world — the  thermal  vibra- 
tions of  particles — with  whose  action  upon 
the  body  the  feeling  of  heat  in  some  way 
corresponds.  So  with  a  train  of  reasoning ; 
we  may  follow  the  argument  step  by  step 
and  compare  the  mental  processes  by  the 
succession  of  which    the    conclusion    is 
reached,  as  is  done  by  the  logician ;  and  in 
so  doing  we  have  direct  regard  to  nothing 
outside  the  limits  of  consciousness  itselE 
Or  we  may  consider  these  mental  pro- 
cesses   in  connection    with  the  nervous 
processes  of  which  they  are  the  accom- 
paniment, and  trace  the  correspondence 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  one  set  of 
processes  with  those  which  regulate  the 
other.    Or,  thirdly,  we  may  compare  the 
several  stages  of  the  process  of  thought 
with  the  actual  phenomena  about  which 
we  are  reasoning,  and  note  whether  the 
conclusions  that  we  reach  correspond  with 
the  facts.    This  is  the  third  of  the  aspects 
from    which    consciousness    may  be  re- 
garded. 

Tbe  Components  of  ConsolonsnesB. 
— niouirbt  and  reeling. — Regarded  from 
the  first  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  intro- 
spectively,  and  without  direct  reference  to 
anything  outside  its  own  limits,  conscious- 
ness is  found  to  consist  in  the  main  of  a 
succession  of  feelings  ;  and  it  is  found  that 
the  feelings  thus  succeeding  one  another 
in  continuous  series  are  of  two  orders,  and 
occur  in  alternation,  every  feeling  of  one 
order  being  placed  between  two  feelings  of 
the  other. 

When,  during  a  railway  journey,  the 
train  enters  a  tunnel,  we  have  a  feehng  of 
darkness  succeeding  a  feeling  of  light, 
and  the  two  feelings  are  divided  by  a 
feeling  of  change  horn  the  one  to  the 
other,  which  is  distinct  from  either.  When 
we  emerge  again  from  the  tunnel  there  is 
similarly  a  feeling  of  darkness  followed  by 
a  feeling  of  light,  and  interposed  between 
them  is  again  the  feeling  of  change.  As 
the  train  was  travelling  in  the  open  we 
were  conscious  of  the  noise  that  it  made, 
and  as  it  entered  the  tunnel  this  noise  was 
succeeded  by  a  louder  noise.  Tn  this 
case,  too,  we  are  conscious  not  only  of  the 
two  feelings  which  succeed  each  other,  but 
of  the  change  from  the  one  feeling  to  the 
other.  If  our  journey  happens  to  be 
on  a  hot  summer's  day,  and  the  tunnel 
is  a  long  one,  we  become  conscious  that 


the  feeling  of  heat  that  we  had  when  we 
entered  it  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  cool- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  we  are  aware 
of  the  change  from  the  one  feeling  to  the 
other.     If  the  tunnel  into  which  we  are 
carried  happens  to  be  the  tunnel  at  Penge, 
we  soon  become  conscioua  of  a  foul  and 
penetrating    odonr  that  follows  a   neu- 
trality of  leeHng,  as  far  as  the  senae  of 
smell  is  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  conscious  of  the  change  from  the 
one  state  of  consciousness  to  the  other. 
When  we  think  of  a  crow  and  a  parrot  as 
belonging  to  different  families  or  birdst  we 
have  hrst  a  complex  state  of  conscioasneei 
representing  the  qualities  of  the  one  bud, 
and  then  another  complex  state  answering 
to  the  qualities  of  the  other,  and  between 
the  two  is  a  simpler  feeling  of  change  from 
the  one  to  the  other  state.    What  if  true 
of  these  few  cases  of  conscionsness  is  true 
of  all  cases  whatever.    Every  fooling  is 
limited  by  the  changes  which  precede  and 
follow  it.    It  lasts  only  from  one  change 
to  the  next;  it  is  separated  £rom  adimning 
feelings  by  interposed  changes.     On  tbe 
other   hand,    every   change,    of  course, 
implies  a  state  to  which  and  a  state  from 
which   the  change  is   made,    and   thus 
every  change  of  conscionsness  is  interposed 
between  two  feelings.    So  that,  as  befine 
said,  consciousness    is    a  succession  of 
feelings  alternating  with  a  snccession  of 
changes.    These  changes  are  themselTee, 
of  course,  felt ;  are,  in  f act^  feelings ;  and 
hence,  since  the  states  and  the  changes  of 
state  are  both  of  them  feelingfstheqnestion 
naturally  arises,  What  is  the  diSermoe 
between  them  ?    The  answer  is,  that  ulti- 
mately the  difference  is  one  of  dnratioa 
only.    The  states  of  oonscioosnen  have  a 
duration  which,  although  shorty  is  appre- 
ciable; the   chan^    of  state  bave  so 
appreciable  duration. 

While  this  difference  in  duration  ii  the 
ultimate  difference  between  the  states  and 
ihe  changes  of  consciousness,  there  are 
other  differences  ot  more  proximate  ehir 
racter.  While  states  of  conscionsness  are 
virtually  infinite  in  number  and  varietf, 
changes  of  consciousness  are  but  of  two 
kinds,  and  resemble  one  another  doseh. 
The  state  of  consciousness  constituting  tb 
concept  of  a  city  is  very-  widely  diffinest 
from  the  state  thiat  constitntes  tbeconcepi 
of  a  century,  and  both  are  widely  different 
from  remembrance  of  a  breaking  wave  or 
the  sensation  of  a  smell  of  viouts.  Bat 
the  change  of  consciousness  involved  in 
passing  from  the  concept  of  a  city  to  thit 
of  a  centurv  of  time  is  not  widely  difiereeft 
from  the  change  of  passing  firom  the  re- 
membrance of  a  breaxing  wave  to  that  of 
a  smell  of  violets.    Both  the  changes  lie 
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passages  from  ooe  state  of  conscionsness 
to  a  widel  J  different  state,  and  the  changes 
are  alike  in  respect  of  the  wideness  of  the 
difference  between  the  antecedent  and  the 
consequent. 

Bearing  in  mindthe  {nndamental  division 
of  conscionsness  into  mental  states  and 
mental  changes,  we  may  now  go  on  to 
consider  each  class  separately,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  deal  separately  with 
thinffs  that  are  by  nature  mutually  interde- 
pendent, and  that  cannot  exist  apart  from 
each  other. 

Tbonglit. — ^The  changes  of  conscious- 
ness that  have  hitherto  been  instanced  are 
all  changes  from  one  state  to  a  different 
state,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not 
the  only  change  of  which  consciousness 
is  susceptible.  Upon  our  entrance  in  a 
train  into  a  tunnel  we  are  aware  of  the 
ehang^e  from  a  feeling  of  light  to  a  feel- 
ing of  darkness,  but  if  the  train,  travel- 
ling at  great  speed,  passes  under  a  foot 
hmge,  we  are  aware  of  a  feeling  of 
li^ht  followed,  after  momentary  interrup- 
tion, by  a  feeling  that  is  similar  in 
every  respect.  At  the  moment  of  pas- 
sing under  the  bridge  the  uniform  mur- 
mur of  the  travelling  train  is  suddenly 
broken  by  a  crash,  which  is  again  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sound  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding sound.  Here,  again,  the  change 
of  consciousness  is  from  one  feeling,  af)^r 
a  momentary  interruption,  to  a  similar 
feeling.  So,  again,  if  we  think  of  a  crow 
and  a  magpie  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family  of  birds,  we  have  a  state  of  con- 
seiousness  representing  the  family  attri- 
bntes  of  the  crow,  followed  after  a 
momentary  interval  by  a  state  answering 
to  the  family  attributes  of  the  magpie, 
and  these  two  states  we  recognise  as 
similar.  Thus  we  find  that  the  changes 
of  consoiousness  are  of  two  main  orders — 
changes  from  one  state  to  a  similar  state, 
and  cnanges  from  one  state  to  a  different 
state ;  in  tother  words,  the  relations  that 
subsist  between  states  of  consciousness 
are  relations  of  likeness  and  relations  of 
nnlikeness. 

We^  have  next  to  notice  that  so  long  as 
consciousness  is  occupied  with  a  state  of 
apixreeiable  duration,  so  long  is  the  occu- 
patioin  of  consciousness  one  of  feeling 
in  the  more  restricted  sense;  but  when 
consciousness  is  occupied  with  the  changes 
between  states — with  the  relation  of 
likeness  or  nnlikeness  that  subsists  be- 
tween states — ^theu  is  the  attitude  or  occu- 
pation of  consciousness  one  of  tlwughi 
as  distinguished  from  feeling.  However 
infinite  in  number  and  variety  thoughts 
may  be,  they  are  all  reducible  into  the 
two  classes  of  relations  of  likeness  and 


relations  of  nnlikeness  between  conscious 
states. 

While  the  fundamental  division  of 
thoughts  is  into  relations  of  likeness  and 
nnlikeness,  there  are  other  differences 
among  them  which  necessitate  their 
division  in  other  ways.  It  is  evident  that 
the  differences  in  the  complexity  and 
abstractness  of  thought  are  very  wide 
indeed,  ranging  from  such  simple  cognition 
as  that  ice  is  cold  and  stone  is  hard,  to 
the  elaborate  inferences  of  the  astronomer, 
the  statesman,  and  the  sociologist.  But 
it  is  also  evident  that  between  these 
extremes  there  must  exist  every  shade 
of  gradation,  and  such  gradusu  differ- 
ences do  not  offer  a  good  basis  for  classi- 
fying thoughts.  A  more  secure  method 
is  found  in  the  element  of  novelty,  there 
being  a  marked  difference  between  a  re- 
lation which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
entertained,  and  one  which  has  before 
presented  itself  in  consciousness.  When 
two  states  of  mind  are  brought  into  appo- 
sition for  the  first  time,  and  a  likeness  or 
difference  is  noticed  to  exist  between 
them,  the  mental  process  is  one  of 
reasoning ;  but  when  two  states  of  mind 
are  experienced  in  a  relation  in  which  they 
have  previously  been  in  consciousness,  the 
process  is  a  remembrance.  Thus  the 
state  of  mind  answering  to  the  appearance 
of  a  tree  has  often  been  present  in  con- 
scionsness in  various  relations.  We  have 
thought  of  its  ramifications  as  resembling 
those  of  a  river,  as  resembling  those  of  a 
genealogical  tree,  and  so  forth,  and  when 
these  relations  of  resemblance  are  revived 
in  consciousness,  the  process  is  one  of 
remembering.  But  when  we  bring  this 
idea  of  arboreal  ramification  into  appo- 
sition with  some  other  idea  with  whicn  it 
has  never  been  in  contact  before  in  our 
minds — when,  for  instance,  we  compare  it 
with  a  classification  of  living  forms  and 
trace  a  resemblance  between  the  relations 
of  the  forms  of  animals  to  one  another 
and  the  relations  of  the  branches  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  then  we  are  bringing  to- 
gether two  ideas,  which,  however  often 
they  may  have  been  separately  present  in 
consciousness,  are  now  brought  into  appo- 
sition for  the  first  time,  and  now  tnat 
they  are  brought  together  and  a  relation 
of  similarity  is  discovered  to  exist  between 
them,  the  process  of  discerning  this  new  rela- 
tion is  a  process  of  reasoning.  The  next  time 
that  these  two  states  are  brought  together 
in  consciousness  in  this  relation,  we  do  not 
say  that  we  perceive  the  similarity  between 
them,  we  say  that  we  remember  that  they 
are  alike,  and  the  revival  of  a  relation  that 
has  subsisted  before  is  in  all  cases  a 
remembrance   and    not  a    ratiocination. 
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wjific^-t direct  ex^erzLAl  pr«:T>a2iiia.  wifjt 
;&  ctii«n  t£.«  idJtSkA  are  i^lxd  sp.  ire  is- 
p<T%:^7*iT  ^ricijtfed.  hij  an  impmuuB.  csade 

iiut&A':^.  wc«ii  I  i4>:.k  at  &  tree  and  am 
impres^id  cj  tee  Tsuiatir^iLJi  o:  light  asid 
ti:ad«  apca  itii  tmnk,  I  refXLem'oer  that  ir 
«Terr  ca  <ie  i&  vhieh  simuar  Tariatir:»iij  of 
*4rt*  and  iaad«  £»aTe  existed,  the  object  so 
apti^ariLg  haa  beei*  fooiui  on  ezamisation 
t/^»  M,  Lot  dat.  but  of  Ttmndt^  surface  and 
jN^iid  be  Ik.  It  maj  be  that  I  mnember 
t/i  hskVi:  t/>ccbed  and  walked  round  this 
Terj  triKr  and  so  to  bare  obeerred  its 
TfttnxAiXj  and  itoiidxty.  In  anj  eaie  the 
appearance  of  the  tree  calls  np  so  im- 
y^Atiwfzlj  the  memories  of  roondness  and 
i^AiAr*fi%>,  tbat  the  consciousness  of  these 
two  qoalities  becomes  iniitantlj  added  to 
the  conjwnoasneas  of  the  appearance  of  the 
tr«e.  Y«:t  we  do  not  saj  that  we  r^- 
fM7n}ftr  that  the  tree  is  ronnded  and  solid. 
We  saj  that  we  jttitc^rt  it  to  have  these 
r|aalitieK  ;  and  thus  we  establish  a  differ-  . 
ence  between  percepts,  which  are  memories 
aroused  \»j  sensual  impression  s*  and 
memories  proper,  in  whicn,  at  the  time  | 
tbej  occur,  impressions  on  the  senses  hare  ; 
no  part.  The  process  of  thought  is  there-  | 
fore  divided  into  three  prime  branches —  | 
f perception,  memory,  ana  reasoning — and  j 
the  prrxlacts  of  these  three  processes, 
are  called  respectively  percepts,  memories, 
and  ratiocinations.  Each  of  these  primary 
divifcioDs  consists  of  a  very  large  anovarious 
aggregate  of  individual  components,  which 
offer  to  our  notice  extremely  wide  dif- 
ferences of  complexity.  The  percepts  of 
sound  differ  from  one  so  simple  as  the 
report  of  a  gun  to  one  so  complex  as  the 
performance  of  an  opera.  The  percepts 
of  vision  from  one  so  simple  as  the  blue  of 
the  sky  to  the  appearance  of  an  army  on 
the  march.  Memories  and  reasonings  offer 
all  degTi'es,  from  the  simple  concepts  of 
the  child  and  the  ravage  to  the  highly 
refined  and  elaborate  notions  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  poet.  Every  thought, 
however,  whatever  its  character,  may  be 
relegated  to  one  of  these  three  categories, 
and  then  may  be  further  resolved  into  the 
perception  of  a  likeness  or  the  perception 
of  a  uifTerence. 

reeling:. — "While  the  aggregate  number 
of  different  feelings  is  far  less  than  that 
of  thoughts,  the  former  being  easily 
numerable,  while  the  latter  are  virtually 
infinite,  yet  feelings  are  susceptible  of  a 
olaHsiiiciition  far  more  minute,  detailed, 
and  intricate  than  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  thoughts.    As  in  the  case  of  thoughts. 


am£B^  feeixa^  ia  the 
tiutaou  between  plemsure  aad  psin,  hj  far 
the  meat  xmportaBt  subject  of  attewtini 
to  ccoacsaiiH  b«niga.  Not  only  is  this  dii- 
txnirtion  the  B«oet  imj^ortaat  froHi  the 
introspective  or  meditative  point  of  wr, 
bat  it  is  also  the  moat  importaBt  in  tti 
practical  bearings*  for  pkasme  and  paia 
are  the  motivea  of  all  eondnct.  ConflnBt 
proceeds  alwavs  in  the  line  of  lenat  le- 
sistanee,  which  is  determiiied  by  the 
algebraical  turn  of  the  attractinna  of 
pleajurea  and  the  r»twilsinna  of  paini. 
Urnniana  which  are  inaenaible  to  plesaoie 
and  pain—as,  for  instance^ 
exhibit  no  conduct,  and  eondnct 


strenuoaa  as  pleaaurea  and  puns 
intense.  When  the  nomni  ocxuiienoe 
of  pleasures  and  pains  ia  interfered  with, 
so  that  what  is  normallj  hi^ilj  pleaanr- 
able  or  painful  approaches  to  neatndity 
of  feeling,  or  that  which  normallj  gives 
pleasure  becomes  painful,  and  rice  verwa; 
then  occur  startling  aberrationa  of  con- 
duct. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  no  more  than 
consciousness  itbelf,  axe  snsoeptiUe  of 
analysis,  or  capable  of  definition  m  simpler 
term's.  They  are  for  us  ultimate  unanslyi- 
able  facts.  We  may,  however,  notice  their 
variations  and  concomitanta. 

Pleasures  and  pains  both  vary  in  in- 
tensity, but  there  is  this  di&rence  be- 
tween them,  that  while  there  appears  to 
be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  intensity  of 
agony  that  majr  be  reached  by  pnin,  the 
limit  of  intensity  in  pleaaure  is  soon 
attained,  so  that  even  our  intensest  pletr 
sures  do  not  reach  a  degree  of  poignancy 
beyond  that  of  a  veiy  moderate  pam. 

'*  Pleasures,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,*'  to 
a  large  extent,  and  pains  to  some  extent, 
are  separate  from  and  additional  to  the 
feelings  with  which  we  habitually  identiff 
them.  If  I  hear  a  sound  of  beautifiu 
quality  an  agreeable  state  of  conaciousaoit 
is  produced  ;  but  if  the  sound  is  unceasing 
or  perpetually  repeated,  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness loses  its  agreeableness  without 

otherwise  changing Among  paint 

the  parallel  fact  is  less  conspicuous,  bnt 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  along 
with  the  localised  pain,  say  of  a  bruise  or 
a  burn,  there  goes  an  element  of  distress 
that  is  not  localised."  He  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  both  pleasures  and  pains 
may  le  acquired — that  is  to  say,  may 
become  attached  to  feelings  which  did  bA 
originally  yield  them.  Thus  the  feeling 
which  attends  smoking,  at  first  painful  or 
indifferent,  becomes  at  length  pleasurable, 
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and  the  jam  in  which  medicine  has  been 
concealed  becomes  disgnsting  to  the  child. 
XjastlY,  he  shows  that,  however  different 
may  be  the  feelings  which  yield  pleasure, 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  that  accompany 
them  are  closely  alike,  and  the  same  is 
troe  to  some  extent  of  pains.  "  The  wave 
of  delight  ]^rodnced  hj  the  sight  of  a  grand 
landscape  is  qualitatively  much  the  same 
as  that  produced  by  an  expressive  musical 
cadence.  There  is  close  kinship  between 
the  agreeable  feelings  aroused,  the  one 
by  a  kind  word  and  the  other  by  a  highly 
poetical  thought."  '*  Pains  display  this 
Kinship  still  more  conspicuously.  Though 
the  oroinary  feelings  of  heat,  of  pressure, 
and  of  muscular  tension  resemble  one 
another  but  little,  yet  when  they  are 
seyeraUy  raised  to  high  intensities,  the 
lesoltmg  pains  are  nearly  allied.  Indeed, 
there  is  an  obvious  family  likeness  among 
all  the  peripheral  pains  when  intense, 
and  among  all  the  central  pains  when 
intense." 

Involved  in  this  description  is  the 
division  of  both  pleasures  and  pains  into 
peripheral  and  central,  the  former  being 
due  to  the  action  of  some  agent  upon  a 
local  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  pain 
or  pleasure  is  referred,  the  latter  to  some 
more  general  action  either  of  an  agent 
upon  the  body  or  of  the  body  itself,  and 
having  no  definite  localisation.  Thus 
a  pincD,  a  bruise,  a  scratch,  or  wound 
gives  rise  to  pain  which  is  referred  to 
the  seat  of  the  injury.  Loss  of  money  or 
repute,  anxiety  or  over-exertion,  give  rise 
to  pains  which  have  no  definite  localisa- 
tion. Similarly,  a  warm  soft  touch,  or  a 
brilliant  colour,  arouses  a  feeling  of  plea- 
sure which  is  referred  to,  and  in  some  sort 
idoitified  with,  the  locality  of  the  agent 
which  gives  rise  to  it,  but  a  beautiful 
verse,  a  pleasant  conversation,  the  receipt 
of  good  news,  or  a  successful  effort, 
attended  with  a  pleasure,  which  is  not  so 
referred,  and  is  of  a  more  general  and 
diffosed  character.  Although,  however, 
the  pUttirares  and  pains  01  the  central 
order  are  less  definitely  localisable  than 
the  peripheral,  yet  upon  careful  introspec- 
tion it  is  found  that  they  are  to  some 
extent  localisable.  and  that  in  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  The  pains  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  anxiety,  of  unsuccess,  of  all 
displeasing  emotions,  are  attended  by  a 
demiite  feeling  of  misery  which  is  referred 
in  every  case  to  the  epigastrium.  And  the 
plsasures  of  success,  of  achievement,  of 
acquisition,  of  good  repute,  of  assthetic 
sabsfaction,  as  upon  hearing  beantifal 
music,  beholding  magnificent  skies  or 
landscapes  or  pictures,  or  receiving  poetic 
thooghts,  are  idl  attended  by  a  definite 


feeling,  which  is  in  every  case  referred  to 
the  same  unpoetic  region. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  this  epi- 
gastric feeling  is,  that  that  which  attends 
painful  emotions  and  that  which  attends 
pleasurable  emotions  are  alike  in  quality. 
The  feeling  of  pleasure  is,  it  is  true,  less 
intense  than  that  of  pain,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discern  any  difference  between 
them  beyond  that  of  intensity,  and,  more- 
over, on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  the 
pleasurable  epigastric  feeling  attains  a 
high  degree  of  intensity,  it  becomes  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  painful  feeling ;  it 
becomes  itself  actually  painful. 

The  next  difference  that  is  observable  on 
introspective  examination  of  feelings  is 
with  respect  to  their  vividness  or  power. 
When  we  look  out  into  the  broad  sunshine 
we  have  a  vivid  and  powerful  )feeling  of 
light  When  we  turn  away  and  close  our 
eyes,  and  call  to  remembrance  the  feeling 
that  we  have  just  e3q>erienced,  we  have 
again  a  feeling  of  bright  light,  but  this 
feeling  is  experienced  in  much  fainter 
degree.  When  we  hear  an  air  played  by 
a  military  band  we  have  a  vivid  and 
powerful  feeling  of  sound ;  when,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  we  call  up  the  remem- 
brance of  the  air,  we  can  reproduce  it 
faithfully,  and  can  reproduce  the  several 
feelings  corresponding  with  the  qucJity 
of  eacn  instrument,  the  blare  of  the  brass, 
the  thud  of  the  drums,  the  nasal  wail  of 
the  wood  wind,  but  all  these  feelings  of 
sound  are  far  less  powerful  than  at  the 
time  when  they  were  first  aroused  by  the 
band.  So,  the  feeling  of  surprise  that  we 
experienced  yesterday  upon  seeing  a 
friend  whom  we  believed  to  be  in  Scot- 
land, we  can  reproduce  to-day ;  but  we  can- 
not reproduce  it  with  the  intensity  that  it 
then  assumed.  Nor  wiU  the  annoyance 
that  we  felt  at  losing  our  train  the  day 
before,  reappear  in  anything  approach- 
ing the  vividness  that  it  assumed  at  the 
time. 

Somewhat  resembling  the  foregoing 
distinction,  but  easily  distinguishable 
from  it,  is  the  division  of  feelings  made 
by  Prof.  Bain  into  the  acute  or  intense 
and  the  massive  or  voluminous.  **  A  sharp 
prick  on  the  finger,  or  a  hot  cinder,  3rields 
acute  sensations;  the  contact  of  the 
clothing  of  the  entire  body,  or  a  warm 
bath  yields  voluminous  or  massive  sensa- 
tions. The  contrast  is  noticeable  in  every 
one  of  the  senses.  A  gas  flame  gives  an 
acute  feeliufi^ ;  the  diffused  sunlight  gives 
a  massive  feeling.  A  high  note  on  the 
flageolet  is  acute;  a  deep  base  note  on 
the  violoncello  or  organ  is  massive.  The 
sea,  the  thunder,  the  shouting  of  a  multi- 
tude are  voluminous  or  massive  from  repe- 
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tition  over  a  wide  area.    Taste  is  acate, 
digestive  feeling^  is  massive." 

Another  distinction  among  feelings  de- 
pends on  whether  thej  are  referred  to  the 
peripherv  or  referred  to  the  interior 
of  the  body.  To  the  former  belong 
all  the  sensations  properly  so  called — 
feelings  of  heat  and  cold,  of  contact, 
pressure,  coloor,  soand,  taste,  smell,  and 
effort.  To  the  central  or  centrally  initiated 
feelings  belong  the  emotions,  fear,  pride, 
anger;  and  their  verynnmerous  congeners. 
The  essential  distinction  between  sensa- 
tion and  emotion  depends  on  considera- 
tions at  which  we  have  not  yet  arrived ; 
but  even  upon  introspective  analysis  it  is 
evident  that  the  difference  between  them 
is  a  wide  one,  and  consists  partly  in  the 
definiteness  and,  as  it  were,  concreteness 
of  the  first  as  contrasted  with  the  vague  and 
formless  character  of  the  latter,  but  chiefly 
in  the  distinct  reference  of  sensations  to 
the  periphery  of  the  body  and  the  central 
locality  to  which  emotions  are  referred. 

Tl&e  Pbjrsiolofrioal  Basis  of  Oon- 
soionsness. — The  second  point  of  view 
from  which  the  facts  of  consciousness 
have  to  be  regarded  is,  as  has  been  said, 
their  connection  with  nerve  action.  While 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  this  obscure 
region  of  knowledge  can  be,  that  no 
mutual  action  of  consciousness  and  nerve 
action  on  one  another  is  possible  or  is 
conceivable,  it  appears  equally  certain 
that  consciousness  does  not  exist  apart 
from  nerve  action,  but  that  only  while 
nerve  action  of  some  kind  is  ^oing  on  does 
consciousness  come  into  existence,  and, 
according  as  the  nerve  action  varies,  so 
do  variations  take  place  in  the  conscious 
accompaniment,  it  is  certain,  too,  that 
not  every  nerve  action  is  accompanied  by 
consciousness.  There  are  very  many  nerve 
actions — such,  for  instance  as  those  which 
regulate  the  glandular  and  nutritive 
activities,  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels 
&c. — which  have  no  direct  reflection  in  con- 
sciousness. There  are  many  others,  such 
as  those  which  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  intestinal  viscera, 
which  have  only  faint  or  occasional  con- 
scious accompaniments ;  and  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  nerve  activity  in  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life,  to  which  we 
can  ascribe  little  or  no  definite  conscious 
accompaniment.  We  have,  therefore,  not 
merely  to  recognise  the  connection  be- 
tween consciousness  and  nerve  action,  but 
to  trace  the  conditions  under  which  this 
connection  exists  and  under  which  it 
varies. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  constitution 
of  the  nervous  system  are  known  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy.    It  is  known 


that  the  nerve  cells  emit,  and  that  the 
nerve  fibres  carry,  pulses  of  energy  firom 
one  place  to  another ;  the  ultimate  deiti- 
nation  of  the  pulses  of  energy  being  in 
the  tissue  elements  of  the  body,  wUbh  an 
thereby  excited  and  aroused  to  fulfil  their 
pro|)er  function.  So  long  as  ther  an 
receiving  no,  or  but  smafi  and  feeble, 
streams  of  energy,  so  long  the  tiasno 
elements  of  the  body  are  dormant  or  bat 
feebly  active.  Wnei^  and  so  long  as, 
they  receive  through  tneir  nerves  oopioai 
and  powerful  streams  of  energjr,  then  and 
for  so  long  they  perform  their  fanctkui, 
whatever  it  may  be,  vigoronfllT  and 
actively.  Implied  in  this  fonction  of 
regulating  the  activity  of  the  seYeral  parte 
of  the  body,  is  the  further  function  of 
regulating  the  proportions  of  their  activi- 
ties to  one  another — of  proportiomiig,  iot 
instance,  the  amount  of  movement  of  tbe 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  to 
the  amount  of  secretion  from  their  mnooos 
surfaces,  the  vig^our  and  rapidity  of  the 
heart's  contractions  to  the  Tigonr  (d 
action  of  the  voluntary  mnsGles;  the 
rapidity  of  the  movements  of  breatiiing, 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  prodnete 
of  combustion  are  being  poared  into  the 
blood. 

Of  the  functions  thus  regulated  by  ths 
nervous  system,  some  are  of  very  ancient 
origin-j-such  as  the  Unctions  of  respira- 
tion, circulation,  &g. — ^while  others  are  of 
quite  recent  acquisition;  sach  are  new 
accomplishments,  the  ability  to  leoito 
words,  or  to  execute  operations  of  any 
kind,  that  have  been  newly  learnt.  The 
one  has  existed  through  countless  genera- 
tions from  time  immemorial ;  the  other  ii 
an  affair  of  the  last  hour  or  two.  Now  it 
is  found  that  the  amount  of  oonsoioasnesi 
that  accompanies  a  nerve  action  Tariei 
inversely  with  the  antiquity  of  the  action. 
A  thing  which  is  now  done,  or  now  ex- 

Eerienced,  for  the  first  time,  is  attendod 
y  a  very  vivid  consciousness;  the  more 
often  it  has  been  done  or  experienced,  the 
less  vivid  is  the  consciousness  that  attendi 
the  nervous  operation ;  and  when  it  hai 
been  done  or  experienced  a  snfBcient 
number  of  times,  m  the  history  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  race,  the  conscioas 
acconipaniment  altogether  disappean. 
The  nrst  time  we  attempt  an  entirely 
novel  operation,  as,  for  instance,  to  shave^ 
to  ride  a  bicycle,  or  a  horse,  to  use  a  new 
tool  or  instrument,  a  file,  a  pen,  or  a 
graver,  to  tie  a  fly,  or  to  play  on  the 
pedal  clavier,  we  are  intenselV  conscioiu 
of  the  whole  affair.  We  give  it  ondiTidfld 
attention;  each  movement  of  each  limb, 
of  each  finger,  is  a  matter  for  coiuudeni- 
tion  and  decision ;  the  feeling  of  effsrt  it 
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ereat,  and  fatigue  soon  comes  on.  Simi- 
ultIj,  when  we  first  witness  a  theatrical 
play,  a  display  of  fire  works,  the  vegetation 
of  a  new  climate,  the  scenery  of  a  new 
oonniry,  the  impression  that  it  makes 
apon  OB  is  very  powerful ;  we  are  greatly 
interested — we  are  intensely  conscious 
of  the  new  experience.  But  after  we  have 
done  the  operation  a  few  times,  the 
attention  is  much  less  closely  applied,  the 
interest  is  not  so  great,  our  limbs  seem  to 
move  of  themselves  in  the  right  direction 
with  hkr  less  conscious  decision,  the  feeling 
of  effort  diminishes,  fatigue  does  not 
linear  so  soon.  And  so  when  we  are 
weU  used  to  seeing  plays  or  fireworks, 
when  we  have  travelled  much  and  wit- 
nessed many  new  scenes,  or  when  we  have 
lived  long  in  a  country  and  become 
socnstemM  to  its  veg^etation  and  scenery, 
we  cease  to  feel  the  vivid  interest  in  them 
that  we  did  at  first.  The  vivid  hues  and 
Strang  shapes  of  the  flowers,  the  size  and 
luxuriance  of  the  foliage,  are  taken  as 
matters  of  course ;  they  no  longer  arouse 
attention  or  interest;  the  amount  of 
oonscionsness  that  accompanies  the 
experience  is  lessened. 

If  a  perceptible  diminution  of  the  con- 
scions  accompaniment  takes  place  when  a 
thing  has  been  done  or  experienced  a  few 
times,  and  if  a  marked  diminution  occurs 
when  it  has  been  done  or  experienced 
many  times,  we  should  expect  tnat  when 
the  number  of  repetitions  of  an  action  or 
an  experience  has  become  verv  great — has 
become  virtually  infinite — ^tne  conscious 
accompaniment  will  approach  to  zero. 
And  this  is  what  we  do  find,  for  the 
movements  of  locomotion,  of  swaUowing, 
hfsathing,  Ac.,  are  ordinarily  attended  by 
little  or  no  conscious  effort  or  attention. 

Seeing  then  that  the  amount  of  con- 
sciousness that  accompanies  a  nerve 
action  varies  inversely  as  the  number  of 
times  that  the  action  has  been  repeated, 
the  question  arises,  What  is  the  change  in 
the  nerve  action  that  is  brought  about  by, 
or  that  occurs  with,  repetition  P  For 
whatever  this  change  may  be,  it  is  mani- 
ftst  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  occurrence 
of  consciousness,  and  that  the  element  in 
nerve  action  that  is  lost  by  repetition  is 
the  element  with  which  consciousness  is 
specially  concerned. 

The  results  of  phvsiological  research 
seem  to  idiow  that  the  effect  of  a  novel 
impression  upon  the  special  sense  organs 
is  to  produce  a  new  set  or  combination  of 
nerve  currents  from  that  organ  to  the 
higher  nerve  regions,  and  that  this  new 
combination  of  currents  acts  on  these 
higher  regions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
connect  we  nerve  elements  together  in 


new  ways.  In  other  words,  the  channels 
by  which  the  elements  were  previously 
connected  become  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  new  channels  running  in  new 
directions.  Similarly,  the  initiation  of  a 
new  action  on  the  part  of  the  organism  is 
actuated  by  a  new  combination  of  nerve 
elements — bv  a  set  of  nerve  elements 
bound  together  by  new  bonds,  connected 
by  new  channels  of  communication.  In 
both  cases  the  novelty  of  the  nerve  action 
depends  on  the  novelty  of  the  channels  of 
communication  between  the  nerve  ele- 
ments. And  the  newer  the  nerve  action, 
the  more  vivid  the  conscious  accompani- 
ment ;  hence  it  is  to  this  new  formation  of 
channels  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
physical  condition  of  the  occurrence  of 
consciousness. 

In  a  thoroughly  organised  nerve  region 
the  cells  are  definitely  and  completely 
constituted,  and  their  communications  are 
made  by  fibres  that  are  also  definitely  and 
completely  constituted,  with  axis  cylmder, 
medullary  sheath,  and  neurilemma  com- 
plete. But  in  a  region  which  has  not  yet 
completed  its  organisation  we  find  that 
the  cells  are  less  definitely  constituted, 
and  that  the  fibres  are  far  less  sharply 
demarkated  from  the  matter  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  So  little,  indeed,  are 
they  differentiated  from  this  substance, 
that  it  is  often  a  work  of  difficulty,  of 
delicacy,  and  of  much  labour  to  establish 
the  difference  between  them ;  and  the 
difficulty  becomes  greater  the  further  the 
fibres  are  pursuedi  In  short,  it  appears 
that  the  fibres  and  the  ground  substance 
in  which  they  lie  embedded  are  so  closely 
alike  in  constitution  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  conclusion  that 
is  pressed  upon  us  by  other  considerations, 
that  the  former  are  formed  out  of  the 
latter  by  a  slight  re-arrangement  of  the 
component  molecules. 

Granting  that  such  a  formation  is 
possible,  we  have  to  seek  the  agency  by 
which  it  may  be  brought  about,  and  the 
conclusion  seems  to  the  writer  irresistible 
that  this  agency  is  the  passage  of  currents 
of  nerve  energy  in  definite  directions 
through  the  ground  substance.  Wherever 
such  a  passage  of  energy  takes  place,  it 
will  leave  behind  it  a  track,  a  pathway, 
showing  where  it  has  passed ;  and  more 
important  still,  it  will  leave  this  pathway 
smoother,  more  permeable  and  more  easily 
traversed  by  subsequent  currents.  Every 
subsequent  current  that  passes  that  way 
will  do  its  part  towards  scouring  out  the 
channel,  until  at  last  a  passage  will  be 
formed,  open,  free,  and  readily  permeable 
to  currents  that  are  about  the  mean 
volume   of  those  that  have   previously 
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traversed  it.  In  the  same  way  we  see 
that  the  passage  of  a  man  across  a  new]j 
ploughed  field  is  a  matter  of  labour  ana 
difficultj,  but  when  he  has  passed,  he  not 
only  leaves  a  trace  of  his  passage,  but  he 
has  rendered  it  somewhat  more  easy  for 
the  next  wayfarer  to  follow  the  same 
roTute  by  treading  in  his  footsteps.  With 
every  subsequent  passenger  the  track 
becomes  better  worn,  more  conspicuous, 
and  more  easily  traversed.  If  the  traffic 
is  so  little  that  the  people  pass  across  the 
field  singly,  the  path  will  be  a  narrow 
one ;  if  it  is  more  frequented  the  path  will 
be  wider,  and  it  will  assume  at  last  such  a 
dimension  that  the  mean  number  that  is 
accustomed  to  go  in  one  party  can  pass 
along  it  without  jostling  and  witnout 
inconvenience. 

The  reception  of  a  new  impression  by 
the  organism  becomes,  therefore,  in  terms 
of  nerve  action,  the  initiation  of  a  new 
line  of  communication  for  nerve  energy 
and  similarly,  the  performance  of  a  novel 
act  becomes,  when  so  translated,  the 
passage  of  nerve  energy  through  a  newly 
opened  channel.  With  every  subsequent 
like  impression  and  with  every  repetition 
of  the  action,  the  new  channels  are  re- 
traversed,  and,  with  every  such  retravers- 
inff,  less  and  less  re-arrangement  of  the 
original  ground  substance  becomes  neces- 
sary— becomes  possible.  At  length,  when 
the  channel  is  fully  formed,  when  the 
track  is  well  beaten  by  frequent  traffic, 
there  will  be  no  fresh  disturbance  of  the 
ground  substance — no  further  trampling 
on  the  newly  turned  soil — and  the  path- 
way will  have  reached  its  final  fully 
developed  form.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  element  of  the  nerve-action  which  is 
at  its  maximum  in  the  novel  action,  which 
decreases  continuously  pari  passu  with 
the  repetition  of  the  action,  and  which 
altogetoer  disappears  when  the  action  has 
been  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
is  this  re-arrangement  of  the  molecules  of 
the  ground  substance  of  the  grey  matter 
from  a  disorderly  chaos  into  a  regular 
linear  disposition;  and  this  therefore  is 
the  physical  process  which  underlies  the 
occurrence  of  consciousness. 

To  use  another  simile,  it  appears  that 
the  appearance  of  consciousness  at  a 
certain  position  in  the  circle  of  nerve 
action  has  some  analogy  with  the  appear- 
ance of  light  at  a  certain  position  in  the 
circle  of  electric  action.  Here  is  an 
electric  circuit,  whose  capacity  is  for  the 
most  part  amply  sufficient  to  carry  the 
current  which  is  circulating  through  it. 
But,  at  places  in  the  circuit,  the  calibre  of 
the  channel  is  very  greatly  diminished 
Through  the  carbon  filament  the  current 


I)a88es  with  great  difficulty,  under  high 
pressure,  and  with  intense  friction;  and 
just  at  this  position  a  new  phenomeium 
is  developed.  Light  appears.  The  elae- 
tric  current  passes,  the  light  remaiiit 
stationary.  The  intensity  of  the  light 
varies  as  the  difficulty  which  the  ear* 
rent  has  in  passing  the  laminoas  portion 
of  the  circuit.  Wnen  the  cnrrent  rntira 
or  becomes  proportional  to  the  capacity 
of  the  channel,  the  light  diaappeaa. 
The  light  is  an  epi-phenomenon»  and  has 
no  community  of  nature  with  the  electrie 
current  whose  passag^e  it  accompanies. 

Thus  in  the  circuit  of  nerve  actum, 
where  the  channel  is  proportional  to  the 
volume  of  the  current,  so  that  the  latter 
passes  easily,  there  is  no  conacioaf 
accompaniment.  But  at  placet  where  the 
calibre  of  the  channel  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  friction  of  ita  paaaage 
is  proportionately  great,  a  new  phenome- 
non is  developed.  Consciousness  appean. 
The  nerve  current  passes,  consckmsnesi 
remains.  The  intensity  of  conscioasneM 
varies  as  the  difficulty  which  the  nore  tm* 
rent  experiences  in  passing  the  narrow  por- 
tion of  its  channel.  When  the  nerve  camnt 
ceases  to  x>a8S  or  becomes  proportional  to 
the  capacity  of  the  channel,  consaoasness 
disappears.  Consciousness  is  an  epi- 
phenomenoD,  and  has  no  oommiinitT  of 
nature  with  the  nerve  current,  whose 
passage  it  accompanies. 

If  the  above  account  o{  the  physied 
condition  of  consciousness  is  troe^  it  if 
evident  that  consciousness  shoold  vary  in 
intensity  not  only  with  the  narrowneee, 
that  is,  generally,  the  novelty  of  the 
channel  through  which  the  nerve  enrrest 
has  to  pass,  but  also  with  the  volame  and 
intensity  of  the  current;  for  it  is  maaiftit 
from  what  has  been  said  that  a  smill 
current  will  pass  without  friction  or 
overflow  through  a  channel  which  conld 
not  be  travers^  by  a  current  of  greater 
volume  without  severe  friction  and  the 
spread  of  the  dischar^  into  the  gronnd 
substance,  whose  disturbance  is  the 
physical  basis  of  consciousness.  Whst 
are  the  facts  P 

A  small  scrap  of  paper  coyered  with  s 
pale  wash  of  cream  or  blue  coloor  appean 
white ;  but  the  same  tint  spread  over  t 
large  area,  as  on  the  wall  of  a  room, 
displays  itself  manifestly;  the  gnator 
volume  of  the  nerve  currents,  aiooaed  by 
a  more  voluminous  impression,  having  a 
more  conspicuous  conscious  accompani- 
ment. So  the  faint  rustle  of  a  summer 
breeze  amons  the  tree-tops,  or  the  %^xhA 
murmur  of  t^e  sea,  although  thej  maybe 
distinctly  heard  when  attention  is  pn«^  to 
them,    yet    have   only    occasional    ^^ 
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famt  conscious  accompaniment,  but  the 
noise  of  a  storm  is  a  prominent  and 
nnescapable  element  in  oonsdonsness. 
So»  on  a  higher  level,  the  annoyance 
aroused  by  the  attention  of  a  persistent 
flj  is  a  far  less  prominent  component  of 
oonsdonsness  thui  the  sorrow  aroused  by 
the  treachexT  of  a  former  friend,  and  is  so 
because  of  the  inferiority  in  Yolume  and 
intennty  of  the  nerve  currents  originated 
bj  the  former  to  those  originated  oy  the 
latter.  And  the  same  holds  good  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  nervous  impres- 


The  volume  and  intensity  of  the  nerve 
current,  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
penetrates  the  ground  substance,  depend, 
noiwever,  upon  other  factors  besides  the 
mere  strei^gth  of  the  impression  that 
produces  it ;  and  hence  we  expect  to  find, 
and  we  do  find,  that  the  volume  and 
intensify  of  consciousness  vary  with  these 
other  factors. 

In  early  life  the  amount  of  unappro- 
priated ground  substance  in  the  jprey 
matter  is  very  large,  tiie  nerve  mechanisms 
that  have  been  innerited  in  a  completely 
developed  condition  beiuff  comparatively 
few.  The  whole  deve&pment  of  the 
central  nervous  system  is  a  continuous 
conversion  of  this  unappropriated  ground 
substance  into  definite  channels  and 
definite  cells  by  the  passage  of  currents 
in  definite  directions.  Hence  during  this 
process  of  development  the  amount  of 
undifferentiated  ground  substance  that  is 
traversed  by  nerve  currents  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  after-life ;  and  correspond- 
inglv  we  find  that  in  youth  the  general 
vividness  of  our  conscious  life  is  far  more 
intense  than  at  maturity,  and  in  maturity 
than  in  old  age. 

At  any  one  time  of  life,  the  volume  and 
intensity  of  the  nerve  currents  will  vary 
with  the  general  vigour  of  the  organism 
at  large,  and  hence  we  find  that  rude 
health  and  vividness  of  consciousness  go 
together,  and  that  the  general  state  of 
ooBsdousness  is  most  vivid  at  those  times 
at  which  the  general  activity  of  the 
muscular  system  shows  that  the  nerve 
elements  are  acting  most  treely  and 
vuoTousljr.  Hence  the  greater  vividness 
oT  consciousness  in  the  morning  and 
during  active  exertion. 

Siimlarly,  in  times  of  great  excitement, 
when  circumstances  are  such  as  to  call 
into  activity  a  la^  proportion  of  the 
doimant  energies  of  the  body,  and  to  set 
the  whole  nervous  system  into  strenuous 
exertion,  the  vividness  of  consciousness 
becomes  raised  to  a  pitch  of  intensity 
that  is  almost  or  altogether  painful.  In 
sudden  danger,  in  a  storm  at  sea,  in  a  fire 


on  land,  in  cases  of  accident,  in  battle,  in 
tumult^  in  the  crises  of  life,  in  the  presence 
of  imposing  spectacles,  the  vastness  and 
intensity  of  tne  impression  made  upon 
the  organism  arouses  not  merely  this  or 
that  activity,  not  only  sends  vigorous 
nerve  currents  here  and  there,  but  arouses 
in  a  high  degree  the  general  activity  of 
the  entire  nervous  system,  and  gives  rise 
to  an  unusual  amount  of  overflow  of 
energy  from  the  usual  channels — ^to  an 
unusual  amount  of  penetration  of  currents 
into  the  neutral  basis-substance  of  the 
grey  matter.  Hence  such  times  are  times 
of  extremely  vivid  consciousness.  Not 
only  are  the  unusual  events  depicted  with 
great  intensity  in  consciousness  and  im- 
pi^essed  indelibly  on  the  memory,  but 
trivial  and  unusual  occurrences  taking 
place  at  such  a  time  arouse  an  amount  of 
consciousness  far  beyond  liiat  which  they 
would  do  on  ordinary  occasions.  Thus,  in 
any  position  of  great  danger  or  excitement 
we  become  intensely  conscious,  not  only  of 
the  occasion  of  the  danger  or  excitement, 
but  of  everything  that  is  then  happening. 
A  man  who  is  in  danger  of  shipwreck  is 
conscious  not  only  of  the  tumult  of  the 
elemente,  but  is  impressed  with  unusuid 
and  abnormal  emphasis,  with  the  details 
of  the  captain's  uniform,  with  the  faces 
and  dress  of  the  crew,  with  scratehes  on 
the  paint  and  seams  in  the  woodwork. 

Lastly,  when  the  activity  of  nerve 
currents  sinks  to  a  minimum,  so  that  those 
that  pass  have  not  sufficient  volume  or 
intensity  to  force  for  themselves  new 
passages  in  the  ground  substance,  nor 
even  to  traverse  paths  that  are  with 
difficulty  permeable,  consciousness  also 
sinks  to  a  minimum,  or  may  even  dis- 
appear entirely.  Such  is  the  condition  in 
sleep. 

Seeing  that  consciousness  attends  most 
vividly  and  continuously  the  newer 
nervous  operations,  and  attends  but  little 
or  not  at  all  those  that  are  of  old  stand- 
ing, we  should  be  able  to  make  a  topo- 
graphical division  of  the  central  nerve 
regions  into  those  that  are  old  and  those 
that  are  new,  and  this  division  should 
correspond  with  one  which  divides  the 
parte  whose  activity  is  accompanied  by 
consciousness  from  the  parte  which  are 
not ;  and  this  can  be  done. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
oldest  parte  of  the  central  nerve  regions, 
those  tnat  are  most  completely  organised, 
that  have  their  channels  thoroughly  well 
esteblished  and  insulated  beyond  the 
power  of  the  contained  current  to  break 
through,  are  situated  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  at  tne  base  of  the  encephalon;  while 
the  higher  we  go  towards  the  cortex,  the 
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less  deeply  and  completely  organised  are 
the  regions  that  we  meet  with.  Parts  of 
the  cortex  are  also  much  newer  and  more 
elevated  in  their  function  than  other 
parts,  and  it  is  the  activity  of  these 
newest  and  most  elevated  regions  that 
consdousness  most  especially  and  con- 
spicnonsly  accompanies. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  abrapt 
demarkation  oetween  the  old  and  the  new 
regions  of  the  brain,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  those 
parts  whose  activity  has  an  accom- 
paniment of  conscionsness  and  those 
whose  activity  has  none.  The  facts 
are  that,  while  the  very  lowest  nerve 
regions  have  no  such  accompaniment, 
those  which  are  a  grade  higher  than  the 
lowest  have  a  dim,  obscnre,  faint,  and 
occasional  reflexion  in  consciousness.  In 
regions  above  this  the  conscious  accom- 

Saniment  is  more  frequent,  is  more 
istinct,  is  more  conspicuous ;  and,  with 
each  degree  of  elevation  in  the  nervous 
system,  a  more  and  more  distinct  and 
jmphatic  manifestation  of  consciousness 
accompanies  its  action. 

An  obvious  corollary  of  this  doctrine  is 
at  first  sight  startling.  Since  conscious- 
ness, more  or  less,  accompanies  the 
activity  of  all  nervous  arrangements  above 
the  very  lowest ;  and  since  m  waking  life 
centres  of  all  grades  are  simultaneously 
active,  it  should  follow  that  ordinarily  the 
totality  of  conscionsness  is  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  conscious  states  of 
difEerent  degrees  of  conspicuousness  ;  and 
upon  introspective  exammation  it  is  found 
that  this  is  sa 

When  engaged  in  a  walk  in  the  country, 
the  immediate  and  most  prominent  occu- 
pation of  consciousness  may  be  the 
consideration  of  some  difficult  problem  in 
connection  with  one's  daily  work.  Beneath 
this,  and  scarcely  less  conspicuous — in 
fact  alternating  with  it  from  moment  to 
moment — are  conscious  states,  visual, 
auditory,  and  olfactory,  answering  to 
the  scenery,  the  sounds,  the  smells  of  the 
pastoral  entourage ,  each  series  compre- 
nending  many  different  states  of  many 
different  degrees  of  vividness  or  con- 
spicuousness in  consciousness.  Beneath 
tnese  again,  and  less  prominent  still,  are 
the  feelings  of  muscular  movement 
answering  to  the  movements  of  the 
limbs,  eyes,  trunk,  and  body  generally, 
this  group  again  including  many  feelings 
of  various  degrees  of  conspicuousness. 
Still  less  prominently  occupying  attention 
are  the  feelings  of  contact— nof  the  friction 
of  the  garments  upon  one's  skin,  of  the 
air  upon  one's  face,  feelings  which  are 
only  occasionally  noticed— only  occasion-  I 


ally  become  prominent  in  conBoioasnieft— 
but  which,  when  so  emerging  into  tbe 
upper  strata  of  conscious  lifii,  am 
recognised  as  having  had  a  oontJimoiM 
sub-conscious  existence  throngbnii 
Finally,  beneath  these  states  lie  atatsi 
still  more  fundamental  and  lew  oon- 
spiouous,  the  states  answering  to  tbe 
condition  and  activity  of  the  internal 
organs : — Feeling  of  hunger,  of  breath 
lessness,  of  fatigue,  or  their  convene 
states.  The  toUuity  of  conscionsneet  is 
thus  a  vast  complex,  answexing  to  tlie 
vast  complexity  of  nervous  statee  that  lie 
simultaneously  active,  and  is  of  many 
degrees  of  vividness,  in  accordance  witA 
the  de^^ee  to  which  each  of  these  nerroos 
activities  involves  the  permeation  of 
currents  of  energy  through  the  previouely 
untraversed  ground  snbstiBuioe  of  the  gnj 
matter. 

It  has  been  shown  that  conaoionaDeBS 
is  primarily  susceptible  of  division  iato 
two  main  fundamental   phases-^leeliBg 
and  thought — and  we  naturally  seek  the 
corresponding .  phases  of  nervous  aotioo 
answering  to   each.     Considered  in  iti 
simplest    expression,    nerve     action    is 
susceptible  of  similar  fundamental  divisioo 
into   discharges   from   nerve-  cells   and 
transits  along  nerve  fibres ;  and  there  is 
much   to   be   said    in    support  of   the 
hypothesis  that  the  accompaniments  of 
tne  former  are  feelings  and  the  acoom- 
paniments  of   the  latter  are  thonglits. 
b^eelings,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  intn^ 
spectively  distinguished  ftom   thoughts 
chiefly  by  their  longer  duration,  and  it  is 
evident   that   the  liberation  of  a  Isrve 
volume  of  energy  from  a  group  of  ffw" 
is  an  affftir  of  longer  dun^on  than  the 
passage  of  the  energy  so  Hberatadthxoiigk 
its  appropriate  channels.    Thonghte,  too, 
have  been  described  as  relations  betwees 
feelings,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  passage 
of  a  current  of  energy  from  one  patch  of 
grey  matter  to  another  is  the  bringing  of 
the  discharge  of  the  one  into  relation  with 
the   discharge   of   the   other.    Feelingt 
again,  of  all  orders,  are  more  Yivid,  more 
powerful,    are     more    conspicnoos   and 
prominent  components  of  oonscioasnesi 
than  are  thoughts :  and  the  dischsige  of 
energy  from  cells  must  always  be  a  matter 
of  greater   moment,   a   more  emphatio, 
energetic,  and  dynamic  affair  than  the 
mere     passage     of     currents     throogh 
channels. 

That  a  relation  of  likeness  is  perceived 
when  the  current  that  is  starteoT  by  one 
discharge  initiates  a  similar  discharge, 
and  that  a  perception  of  onliki 
accompanies  the  converse  state  of 
does    not   need    exposition:    bnt 
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acoount  may  be  j^ven  of  the  physical  basis 
of  the  other  vaneties  of  thought. 

Beasoninff,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  establishment  in  consciousness  of  new 
relations,  has  for  its  physical  basis  the 
establishment  of  new  connections  between 
regions^  oi  grey  matter  that  have  never 
been  directly  connected  before.  It  im- 
plies the  Imrrowing  out  of  channels  in 
the  ground  substance  of  the  grey  matter 
from  one  centre  to  another.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  relation  in  conscious- 
ness implies  the  establishment  of  a  new 
connection  between  nerve  centres.  Be- 
membi^ance  of  thoughts,  on  the  other  hand, 
aoeompanies  the  retravdrsal  of  channels 
that  have  been  traversed  before;  while 
simUarly,  remembrance  of  feelings  accom- 
panies redischarge  of  centres  that  have 
discharged  before.  If  the  remembrance 
of  a  process  of  reasoning  is  never  as  vividly 
conscious  and  laborious  as  the  original 
process  itself,  the  reason  is  that  in  that 
original  process  channels  were  in  part 
formed,  which,  during  the  remembrance, 
are  but  retraversed,  a  process  involving 
less  disturbance  of  the  ground  substance 
and  so  less  consciousness.  What  is  true 
of  one  occasion  of  remembrance  is  true  of 
sXtf  and  ia  every  case  the  physical  basis  of 
the  mental  act  is  the  repetition  of  the 
process  that  occurred  when  the  state  of 
consciousness  was  first  experienced.  Thus, 
when  we  remember  the  performance  of 
any  action,  we  experience  a  renewal  of  the 
nervous  process  by  which  the  action  was 
brought  about — a  renewal  of  activity  in 
the  nervous  mechanism.  On  the  first 
occasion,  when  the  act  was  done,  the 
ac.ttvitv  of  the  nerve  elements  was  great, 
and  their  effect  conspicuous.  On  the 
subsequent  occasion,  when  the  act  was 
remembered,  the  activity  of  the  nerve 
elements  was  but  slights  and  their  effect 
inconspicuous;  but  on  hoth  occasions  the 
very  sa/me  elements  were  active.  Only 
similar  activities  can  have  similar  mental 
accompaniments.  To  deny  this  is  to 
reduce  science  to  chaos.  The  vividness  of 
the  mental  state,  now  that  the  action  is 
remembered,  is  very  much  less  than  that 
of  the  mental  state  at  the  time  the  action 
was  done.  The  feeling  of  remembering 
the  striking  a  blow  is  much  less  con- 
spicuous and  vivid  than  the  feeling  which 
accompanied  the  actual  striking,  and  this 
is  consonant  with  the  fact  that  the 
nervous  activit;^  that  actuated  the  blow 
was  far  more  intense  than  that  which 
accompanies  the  remembrance ;  but  even 
this  latter  has  some  effect  upon  the 
muscles.  That  the  process  of  remembering 
an  act  is  attended  by  muscular  actions 
the  same  in  kind,  although  less  in  in- 


tensity, than  those  which  occurred  in  the 
original  act,  is  positively  proved  by  the 
success  of  the  muscle  readers,  who 
depend  upon  the  slight  muscidar  actions 
produced  during  intense  thought  for  the 
success  of  their  efforts.  In  every  case, 
therefore,  memory  attends  the  rovival 
of  some  nerve  process  that  has  occurred 
before. 

The  nature  of  the  nervous  process  that 
underlies  feeling  is  not  in  every  case  so 
clear.  That  feeling  always  accompanies 
a  discharge  of  nerve  elements  may  oe  re- 
garded as  ascertained ;  but  what  mav  be 
the  variations  of  this  discharge  to  which 
the  several  varieties  of  feeling  correspond 
is  not  always  so  obvious.  No  doubt  vivid- 
ness of  feeling  accompanies  strength  of 
discharge,  and  faintness  of  feeling  feeble- 
ness ot  discharge.  No  doubt^  too,  the 
discharge  that  is  accompanied  by  an 
intense  feeling  is  sharply  localised — ^issues 
from  a  small  area  01  grey  matter— and 
is  itself  intense,  that  is  to  say,  liberates 
from  that  small  area  a  large  amount  of 
energy  in  a  short  time;  while  the  dis- 
charge that  is  accompanied  by  a  voluminous 
feeling  issues  from  a  widespread  area  of 
grey  matter.  So  -much  is  evident ;  but 
when  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  processes  that  underlie  pleasure 
and  pain,  the  subject  is  by  no  means  so 
clear.  It  is  not  immediately  evident  why 
the  voluminous  and  widespread  discharge 
that  underlies  an  emotion  should  have  a 
pleasurable  quality,  while  the  similarly 
voluminous  and  widespread  discharge  Uiat 
underlies  another  emotion  should  have  a 
painful  quality. 

Space  will  not-  allow  of  the  discussion 
of  tnis  subject,  and  the  conclusion  only 
can  be  given  here.  This  conclusion  is,  in 
brief,  that  the  nervous  action  of  which 
pain  is  an  accompaniment  ia  an  excessive 
action— is  excessive,  that  is  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  dynamic  condition  of  the 
nerve  cells  at  the  time — ^while  pleasure 
accompanies  nerve  action  which  bean  a 
normal  or  iust  proportion  to  the  then 
capability  ot  the  nerve  cells  to  discharge. 
Since  the  dynamic  potentiality  of  the  nerve 
cells  varies  from  time  to  time  with  their 
condition  as  to  nutrition,  and  as  to  re- 
pletion or  exhaustion  of  energy,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  ratio  which  the  intensity 
of  their  discharge  beare  to  their  dynamic 
potentiality  wUl  vary»  even  when  the 
mtensity  of  the  dischar^  remains  con- 
stant. Hence  the  quality  of  feeling,  as 
pleasurable  or  painful,  which  accompanies 
a  dischfurg^e  may  vary,  even  although  the 
discharge  itself  does  not  vary,  and  here  we 
have  the  explanation  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  an  action  which  at  one  time 
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is  pleasurable  may  at   another    time  be 
painf  nl,  and  vice  versd. 

It  remains  to  account  for  the  epigastric 
localisation  of  both  pleasures  and  •  pains 
of  volominons  character.    The  explana- 
tion wonld  appear  to  be  this.  All  emotion 
has  for  its  physiological  basis  a  very  wide- 
spread discharge   of  nerve  elements,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  more  elevated  nerve 
regions.    Now  the  function  of  the  more 
elevated  nerve  regions  is   to   adapt  the 
organism  as  a  whole  to  its  surronndings, 
and  to  perform  this  function  the   '1  ole  of 
the  organism  must  be  represented  in  each 
of  these  regions.    Each  region  represents 
a  different  mode  of  action  of  self  on  sur- 
roundings.   Each  represents  a  different 
mode  of  action  of  surroundings  on  self; 
but  in  each  case  the  representation  of  self 
is  an  integral  factor  in  the  function  of  the 
higher  nerve  region.    Hence,  whenever  a 
higher  nerve  region  increases  in  the  vigour 
of  its  action,  an  increase  takes  place  in 
the  vividness  of  the  consciousness  of  self. 
Now,  self  meaus  stomach.    That  is  to  say, 
the  function  of  assimilating  food  is  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  the  functions.  It 
is  the  first  to  appear  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentary of  organisms.    Its  existence  is 
antecedent  even  to  locomotion  and  propa- 
gation.   There  are  many  organisms  which 
neither  move  nor  propagate,  but  there  are 
none  that  do  not  assimilate.    It  is  the 
first   most   essential  proper^  of   living 
beings.    If  we  remove  to  a  sufficiently  dis- 
tant standpoint  to  get  a  true  perspective 
of  the  functions  of  the  individual  animal 
organism,  it  will  be  seen  tc  be  primarily 
a    stomach,    and,  secondarily,    to    have 
attached  to  the  stomach,  limbs,  members 
and  organs  by  which  the  stomach  may  be 
filled.     Hence,  anything  which    directly 
affects  the  organism  as  a  whole,  affects 
the  stomach,  and  is  important  only  in  so 
much,  and  in  so  far  as  the  stomach — that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  function  of  assimila- 
tion— is  reached  and  affected  by  its  in- 
fluence.   In  every  one  of  the  higher  nerve 
regions  in  which  the  whole  self  is  repre- 
aentedf  the  preponderating  element  in  the 
representation  is  that  of  the  stomach, 
under  which  term  are  included  the  whole 
of  the  organs  and  functions  of  digestion 
and    of    assimilation,    and    hence  when 
a  large  number    of     these     regions    is 
simultaneously  active,  the  activity  of  the 
nerve  tissue  reflects  and  is  reflected  in  ac- 
tivity of  the  function  of  assimilation.  Hence 
on  the  one  side  the  various  effects  on  this 
function  of  the  nerve  disturbance  that 
underlies  emotion,  the  dryness  of  mouth, 
the  loss  of  appetite,  &c,  and  hence,  on 
the  other  side,  the  localisation  of   the 
pleasurable  or  painful  feeling  of  emotion 


in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative locality  of  the  aenmilrare 
function. 

The  VsyeliologleAl  Ignille^aee  ef 
Coneeloiienees* — As  has  been  said  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  urtide,  each  phaee  of 
consciousness  is  not  merely  the  shadow  or 
accompaniment  of  some  nerve  aetkm 
passing  in  tiie  conscious  individiial«  bat 
18  also  the  mirrored  representation  of 
something  in  the  world  aioand.  When 
we  have  a  feeling— say  of  warmth  or  of 
colour-— there  is  a  oo-ezistenoe  of  three 
conditions.  First,  the  ocoonenoe  of  the 
mental  state  that  we  recognise  as  the 
feeling  so  named ;  second,  tM  occnmnce 
of  a  certain  nervous  process ;  and  thiid, 
the  condition  that  we  now  have  to  eon- 
sider,  the  relation  of  the  organism  to 
some  agent  in  the  environment— themial 
or  ethereal  vibration — whose  impact  on  Um 
organism  gives  rise  to  the  nervons  process 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  ieding. 
Eveiy  condition  of  consciousness  cone- 
sponds  in  some  way  with  a  condition  of 
things  in  the  world  outside. 

The   correspondence    of  feeUnff    with 
environmental  conditions  is  simpie,  and 
may   be  thus  expressed : — Every  feelmg 
corresponda  directly  or  indirecUy  wOk  am 
interaction  between  the  organism  and  iti 
environment.    That  is  to  say,  theooesskm 
of  a  feeling  is  some  action,    actnal  or 
possible,    of   the    environment    on    the 
organism,   or    some    action,    actnal    cr 
possible,  of  the  organism  on  the  environ- 
ment.   In  the  cases  supposed,  the  feelings 
of  warmth   and   of  colour    correspond 
directly   with    actions  of  environmental 
agents  upon  the  organism.    When  it  ii 
said  that  the  feelings  correspond  dizeetlv, 
what  is  meant  is  t&t  the  qucUHy  of  the 
feeling,  as  warmth  or  colour,  oonespondi 
with   the    quality   of   the  action  —  the 
thermal  or  luciferons  vibration ;  that  the 
intensity  of  the  feeliug,  the  vividness  of 
the  warmth  or  colour,  corresponds  with 
the  intensity  of  the  action — of  the  vibra- 
tion;   that  the   volume  of  the  feehng 
corresponds  with  the  volume  of  the  aotion, 
with  the  extent  of  area  of  the  body  upon 
which  the  action  takes  place;  and  lastlv, 
that  the  time  of  the  feeling  oonesponds 
with  the  time  of  the  action,  bong  simol- 
taneous  in  commencement,  dnratum,  and 
ending.      All     feeUngs      whose     oom- 
spondence  with  action  is  direct,  as  thus 
described,  are  termed  sensations. 

Feelings  whose  correspondence  with 
action  is  indirect  are  termed  emotions, 
and  the  indirectness  of  the  correspondenee 
consists  in  the  occurrence  of  the  ^l»«g 
upon  the  agent  coming  into  releUtbnwtta 
the  organism,  without  any  aotion  neoes- 
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Barihr  taking  place.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  feeling  <S  anger  corresponds  with  the 
relation  to  the  organism  of  some  an- 
tagonistic agent.  That  is  to  say,  the 
quality  of  the  feeling  (anger)  corresponds 
with  the  quality  (antagonism)  of  the 
agent.  The  intensity  of  the  feeling 
corresponds  with  the  dearee  in  which  the 
a^nt  possesses  the  qnauty.  In  point  of 
ttmef  the  correspondence  is  much  less 
direct,  for  the  feeling  may  occnr  before, 
during,  or  after  the  antapronistio  action, 
or  eren  without  anj  actual  action  taking 

Slaoeatall;  the  tune  of  occurrence  and 
uration  of  the  feeling  having  regard,  not 
to  the  actoal  antagonistic  action,  but  to 
the  niaium  of  antagonism  coming  into 
ezistenoe,  when  this  is  recognised,  and  en- 
during as  long  as  this  lasts. 

Into  the  many  varieties  of  feeling  it 
is  not  necessaiT  here  to  enter.  A  full 
descriptive  catalogue  of  them  and  of  the 
environmental  relations  with  which  they 
correspond  will  be  found  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  in  "  The  Nervoas 
System  and  the  Idind,"  by  the  present 
writer. 

1^  correspondence  of  thoughts  with 
euTironmental   conditions    is    somewhat 
more  complicated  than  that  of  feelings, 
but  is  not  reall]^  difficult  to  apprehend. 
Thoughts,   it   will   be   remembered,  are 
relations   between   feelings,    and    hence 
their  correspondence    wiU    be   with  the 
relaHon  between  the  things  with  which 
feelings    correspond.      In    other   words, 
each  of  the  feelings  which  are  the  terms 
of    a   thought   corresponds    with    some 
environmental  condition.     The  two  en- 
vironmental conditions  thus  corresponding 
have  some  relation  to  each  other.    It  is 
with  this  relation  of  environmental  condi- 
tions that  thought  corresponds.    So  that 
thouffht,  from  the  present  aspect,  is  a 
relation  between  mental  states,  correspond- 
ing with  a  relation  between  environmental 
conditions.    For  instance,  we  think  that 
wheat  is  a  cereal.    That  is  to  say,  we 
compare  our  remembrance  of  the  attri- 
butes of  wheat  with  our  remembrance  of 
tlie  attributes  of  other  cereals,  and  we  find 
that  the  two  concepts  are  alike.     Here  is 
a  relation  of  likeness  between  two  mental 
states.    On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  in 
the  outside  world  wheat  and  other  cereals ; 
and  the  attributes  of  wheat  are  like  those 
of  other  cereals;  so  that  the  relation  of 
likeness  between  tiie  two  mental  states 
corresponds  with  a  relation  of  likeness 
between  two  sets  of  attributes. 

It  is  this  third  aspect  of  consciousness 
that  chiefly  concerns  the  alienist,  for  it  is 
frcmi  this  aspect  alone  that  it  is  possible 
to  judge  of  tne  rightness  or  wrongness — 


of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  —  of 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

A  state  of  consciousness  is,  then,  a  con- 
dition in  the  conscious  being  which  cor- 
responds with  some  circumstance  in 
the  outside  world;  and  when  states  of 
conscioQsness  are  erroneous,  there  are 
three  possible  sources  of  the  error: 
(i)  The  fault  may  be  in  the  organism; 

(2)  The  fault  may  be  in  the  environment ; 

(3)  The  faolt  may  be  in  the  process  of 
bringing  the  one  into  harmony  with  the 
other.  Errors  arising  in  the  two  former 
ways  are  mistakes.  Errors  owing  to  the 
third  cause  are  insane.  A  few  examples 
will  render  the  matter  clear. 

If  we  hear  the  noise  of  the  waves  that 
are    actually  breaking    on    the  shore  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness   is    in    harmony    with    the 
circumstances  of   the   process,    and   its 
results  are  uormaL    If  tne  sea  is  breaking 
there    loud  enough   to   be  heard  by  a 
normal  person,  but  we  do  not  hear  it 
because  we  are  deaf,  the  correspondence  of 
consciousness    with  circumstances  ^Is, 
and  fails  from  the  fault  of  the  organism 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  hear  it 
because   of    some    peculiar  atmospheric 
state  which  hinders  the  passage  of  sound, 
the  correspondence  again  faib,  but  fails 
from  the  fault  of  the  circumstances.    If, 
however,  the  roar  of  the  sea  so  acts  upon 
us   as    to    arouse  the  consciousness  of 
voices  shouting  abuse,  there  is  again  a 
failure  in  the  correspondence  of  conscious- 
ness with  circumstances,  but  in  this  case 
the  failure  is  neither  in  the  organism, 
which  receives  correctly  the  impression, 
nor   in  the    circumstances,    but   in  the 
process  of  interpretation  of  the  impression 
made  on  the  organism ;  in  other  words, 
in  the  process  of  brining  into  harmony 
the  conscious  state  witk  the  circumstances. 
Of  course,  this,  too,  is  a  defect  of  the 
organism,    but   not    a    defect    in    the 
organism.    That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a 
defect  of  an^  part  or  subsidiary  process 
in  the  organism,  but  in  the  highest  nerve 
regions  which  represent  the  organism  as 
a  whole,  and  adapt  it  as  a  whole  to  its 
circumstances. 

Similarly,  if,  owing  to  some  defect  in 
the  auditory  apparatus,  our  nerves  are 
stimulated  nrom  within,  we  have  feeling  of 
roaring  sound,  and  if  we  recognise  its 
source  to  be  internal  to  the  Iwdj,  the 
state  of  consciousness  (recognition  of 
absence  of  external  source  of  sound)  is  in 
harmony  with  the  circumstances.  But  if 
we  attribute  the  tinnitus  to  a  sudden  gale, 
or  to  the  sin^g  of  the  tea-kettle,  the 
state  of  consciousness  is  no  longer  in  har- 
mony with  external  circumstances — ^it  is 
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erroneous.  If  now  we  are  capable,  by 
observation  and  reasoning,  of  discoverinff 
onr  error,  it  faUs  under  the  category  ci 
mistimes,  bnt  if  in  spite  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  rectifying  it,  the  error  is  aahered 
to,  then  it  is  evident  that  what  is  dis- 
ordered is  the  process  of  adjusting  con- 
scions  states  to  circumstances,  and  that 
the  error  is  no  longer  a  sane  one.  If,  upon 
coming  in  a  country  lane  to  a  pool  of 
blood,  we  have  a  feeling  of  horror,  the  state 
of  consciousness  is  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances. Suppose,  however,  that  what 
we  see  is  not  a  pool  of  blood,  but  a 
red  pocket-handkerchief, .  tlKf'' fiBeling  is 
inappropriate.  Whether  it  is  an  insane 
feeling  or  a  mistake  depends  on  the 
source  of  the  error.  If  the  lane  is  in 
shadow  and  a  ray  from  the  setting  sun 

Siercing  the  hedge  and  falling  on  the 
andkerchief  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
pool  of  blood,  the  fault  is  m  the  circum- 
stfuices.  If  our  sight  is  faulty  and  the 
error  arises  from  our  imperfect  vision,  the 
fault  is  in  us  (i,e*,  in  the  subsidiary  parts 
of  our  organisation).  But  if  in  broaa  day 
and  with  clear  vision  tlie  handkerchief 
still  appears  a  pool  of  blood,  the  error  is 
an  insane  one,  and  now  the  fault  is  clearly 
in  our  inability  to  bring  the  state  of 
consciousness  mto  harmony  with  the 
circumstances.  C.  Mebx^ieb. 


OOV8CZOU8WB88,   JMsorders 

Disorders  of  consciousness  group  them- 
selves naturally  into  disorders  of  feeUng 
and  disorders  of  thought,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed according  to  the  division  of  con- 
sciousness affected.  Thus,  the  disorders 
of  feeling  would  include  disorders  of  sen- 
sation and  of  emotion,  while  disorders  of 
thoujght  would  include  disorders  of  per- 
ception, memory  and  reasoning.  There 
is,  however,  another  mode  of  dividing 
disorders  of  consciousness,  which  for  the 
purposes  of  the  alienist  is  more  con- 
venient— viz.,  the  division  into  disorders 
of  the  consciousness  of  self,  and  disorders 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  self 
to  surroundings.  It  will  be  well  to  glance 
at  the  disorders  of  consciousness  from 
both  points  of  view. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  erroneous  consciousness 
and  disordered  consciousness,  as  explained 
above,  the  distinction  between  errors 
which  are  merely  mistakes,  and  errors 
which  are  the  result  of  disorder,  being  the 
corrigibility  of  the  error  upon  opportunity 
of  correction  being  given. 

Disorders  of  reeling:. — Normally,  as 
has  been  said,  the  occurrence  of  feeling  ac- 
companies a  nervous  process,  and  corre- 
sponds with  some  appropriate  interaction 
between  the  sentient  being  and  the  outer 


world.  As  far  as  we  know,  feelinff  never 
occurs  without  a  nervous  prooew,  but  the 
nervous  process,  andthereiforethe  fading^ 
may  arise :  (i )  In  the  absence  of  any  inter* 
action;  (2)  in  the  presence  of  an  inter- 
action appropriate  to  some  other  feeling ; 
or  (3)  the  nervous  process,  and  thmlbie 
the  feeling,  may  fail  to  occur,  in  apite  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  appropriate  inter- 
action. These  are  the  time  diaorden  to 
which  feeling  is  liable. 

(i)  Feeling  bein^  but  the  shadow  of  a 
nervous  process,  will  occur  wheneTer  that 
process  takes  place;  and  in  abnormal 
states  of  body,  the  nervous  prooesa^  that 
should  occur  only  on  the  prorooatusi  of 
an  interaction  between  the  bodj  aaMfl  its 
surroundings,  may  occur  spontaneously 
and  without  such  provocation.  Tims, 
normally,  a  feeling  of  cold  arises  only 
when  thermal  vibrations  of  diminisKing 
intensity  impinge  on  the  organism  and 
excite  a  nervous  process ;  but  daring  a 
rigor,  the  same  nervous  process  ocean 
spontaneously,  without  the  proroeatiaii 
ot  the  thermal  ribrations,  and  a  feeUng  of 
cold  arises,  which  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  tiie  body  is 
placed.  Similarly,  a  feeling  oi  soond 
normally  attends  the  nenrons  process 
which  is  aroused  by  sonorous  ondnJations 
acting  on  the  ear;  but  in  tinnitns  the 
nervous  process  arises  spontaneonslT, 
without  such  provocation,  and  the  feel- 
ing which  accompanies  the  nervons  pro- 
cess is  out  of  harmony  with  tlie  ciroiini- 
stances  in  which  it  occnrs.  80  on  a 
higher  level,  a  feeling  of  dread  normally 
corresponds  with  the  eristenoe  of  an  im* 
pending  maleficent  event  in  the  enriion* 
ment ;  but  if  no  such  event  is  ifniHim<^"g^ 
the  occurrence  of  a  feeling  of  dread  is  oat 
of  harmony  with  the  circumstanoat,  and 
is  erroneous. 

If,  now,  these  errors  are  oorrigiUe  j  if, 
that  is  to  say,  the  feelings  are  reoo^imted 
to  be  out  of  harmony  with  tba  eueam- 
stances,  and  the  drcumstanoea  are  xaeoK* 
nised  as  not  justi^ing  the  feelinga*  thao, 
although  the  feelings  are  erroneoos,  tiM 
process  of  feeling  is  not  disoideradf  sad 
the  defects  are  not  insane  defects.  But 
if  otherwise ;  if,  for  instance,  a  feeUng  of 
dread  is  experienced,  not  only  in  tba  lb* 
sence  of  impending  disaster,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  appearance,  siaulitada  or 
threatening  of  disaster,  if  the  cloud  tp- 
pears  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  the  error  u 
an  insane  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ap- 
pearances falsely  indicate  impending 
disaster,  the  feeling  would,  thou^  erro- 
neous, be  normal;  and  then,  on  farther 
and  correct  knowledge  of  the  cirenm* 
stances,  the  feeling  would  diaappear. 
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(2)  For  feeling  to  be  normal  it  is  neoes- 
maj  that  the  state  in  the  organism  should 
correBpond  both  in  degree  and  quality 
with  ^  the  ciroumstanoes.  When,  as  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  retina,  a  feeble 
himinous  ray  arouses  an  intense  feeling  of 
light,  the  £Beling  does  not  correspona  in 
degree  with  the  action  on  the  body ;  the 
fonner  it  abnormal ;  and  when  a  ray  of 
long  wave  length,  which  should  arouse  a 
leeLuig  of  red,  arouses  a  feeling  of  grey, 
the  feeling  fiuls  to  correspond  m  quality 
with  the  action,  and  so  is  abnormal. 
Similarly  on  the  higher  level  of  emotion : 
when  some  trifling  adyersity  of  circum-, 
•tanoee  it  respond^  to  by  a  profound  and' 
CQSitinued  depression  of  spirits,  the 
amount  of  the  feeling  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  action,  and  the 
fadinff  it  abnormal  in  degree.  When,  on 
the  ouier  hand,  the  well-meant  and  bene- 
ficent action  of  a  relative,  in  rendering 
beto  under  these  circumstances,  arouses  a 
feeling  of  resentment,  the  feeling  does  not 
correepond  in  quality  with  the  action,  and 
again  is  abnormal 

If  these  abnormal  feelings  are  corrigible 
— ^are  recognised  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  circnnistances — they  are,  though 
erroneous,  sane ;  but  if  not  so  recognis- 
able they  are  insane.  It  may  be  that  the 
adyenity,  though  actually  trifling,  ap- 
peared or  was  reported  to  be  great,  and 
then  the  feeling,  though  unadjusted  to  the 
actual  cironmttanoes,  was  adjusted  to  the 
i^ypearance  of  them,  which  is  all  that 
man  can  aspire  to.  But  if,  upon  careful 
emnination  and  explanation,  the  adver- 
titj  appears  to  be  trifling  and  the  feeling 
ttiU  remains  intense,  or  the  action  ap- 
pean  beneficent  and  the  feeling  still  re- 
mains one  of  resentment,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  process  of  adjusting  feeling  to 
drcamttanoes  is  disordered,  and  that  the 
error  is  no  longer  a  sane  one. 

(3)  It  majr  occur  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem it  impaired  or  sluggish  in  its  action, 
and  that  the  appropriate  nervous  process, 
and  therefore  the  appropriate  feeling, 
lailt  to  occur  when  an  action  between  the 
hodj  and  its  surroundings  takes  place. 
Thnt,  when  a  man  is  deu,  the  action  of 
the  sonorous  waves  upon  his  ear  fails  to 
aronte  a  feeling  of  sound.  When  his 
optic  nerve  is  atrophied,  the  action  of 
luminiferous  waves  on  his  retina  fails  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  light ;  and  similarly  on 
the  higher  level  of  emotion,  a  dement  who 
it  in  a  situation  of  danger  fails  to  feel 
ilie  appropriate  emotion  of  alarm;  or  sur- 
pcited,  when  naked,  fails  to  experience 
the  appropriate  feeling  of  shame.  In  this 
cate,  agam,  the  corrigibility  of  the  ad- 
JQttment  of  feeling  to  circumstances  is 


the  test  of  the  sanity  of  the  feeling.  If 
the  blind  man  believes  that  because  he  is 
in  darkness  there  is  no  light,  or  the  deaf 
man  that  because  he  is  in  silence  there  is 
no  sound,  the  errors  are  errors  of  in- 
sanity ;  if  they  recog^nise  that  the  want 
of  feeling  is  due  to  obstruction  of  their 
own  senses,  the  errors  are  errors  only.  If 
a  man  fails  to  feel  alarm  merely  for  want 
of  opportunity  to  perceive  the  danp^er^  the 
error  is  sane ;  but  if  the  danger  is  open 
and  manifest,  and  he  fisuls  to  experience 
the  feeling,  there  is  a  want  of  adjustment 
of  feeling  to  circumstance, and  he  it  isaaaCi^ 
So  long  as  ^  woman  does  not  know  that 
she  is  observed,  she  may  be  naked  and 
unashamed  and  sane,  but  as  soon  as  she 
knows  she  is  observed  and  remains 
shameless,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
failure  in  the  process  of  adjustment  of 
feelings  to  circumstances,  and  that  the 
defect  is  an  insane  one. 

Ditordert  of  Thougrlit. — Thought  being 
the  adjustment  of  mental  relations  to  en- 
vironmental relations,  thought  is  errone- 
ous when  the  mental  relation  is  out  of 
adjustment  to  the  environmental  relation, 
and.  thought  is  disordered  when,  the  data 
being  given,  the  readjustment  cannot  be 
made — when,  that  is  to  sajr,  the  process 
of  makiuff  the  adjustment  is  disordered. 
Error  and  disorder  of  thought  may  occur 
on  the  several  levels  of  Perception, 
Memory  and  Reasoning,  and  on  each 
level  the  possible  errors,  as  in  the  caae  of 
feeling,  are  three:  (i)  The  mental  rela- 
tion ma^  occur  in  the  absence  of  any  cor- 
respondmg  relation  in  the  environment ; 
(2)  The  mental  relation  may  fail  in  due 
adjustment  to  the  environmental  relation 
with  which  it  corresponds;  (3)  The  en- 
vironmental relation  may  have  no  corre- 
sponding relation  in  the  mincL  In  each 
case  the  error  may  be  sane  or  insane. 

A.  Disorders  of  Perception, — It  may 
happen  that  an  object  is  perceived  where 
no  such  object  exists.  In  such  a  case  as 
that  of  Mrs.  A.,  a  relation  between  cer- 
tain mental  states  composing  the  concept 
of  a  cat,  and  certain  other  states  com- 
pounded into  the  concept  of  a  certain 
position,  was  formed  with  such  vividness 
and  persistence  as  to  amount  to  a  percept 
of  the  cat  in  that  place.  But  no  such  cat 
existed  then  and  tnere.  So  far  as  the  cat 
was  concerned,  the  place  was  empty. 
Here  the  mental  relation  had  no  answer- 
ing relation  in  the  environment,  and  the 
occasion  was  one  of  hallncination.  In 
this  case,  as  ia  well  known,  the  lady  satis- 
fied herself  by  manual  examination  that 
no  cat  existed  there,  and  thus  the  mental 
relation  of  non-coexistence  between  the 
cat  and  the  place  was  brought  into  bar- 
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monj  with  the  environmental  relation  of 
non-coexistence.  The  error  was  corrected, 
the  readjustment  made,  and  the  effecting 
of  the  readjustment  showed  that  the  pro- 
cess of  adjusting  was  not  at  fault  and  the 
error  was  not  an  insane  one.  Had  she 
maintained  belief  in  the  actual  existence 
of  the  cat  in  spite  of  clear  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  error  would  have  been  in- 
sane. 

(2)  When  a  patient  in  delirium  fancies 
that  a  wreath  of  smoke  is  a  twining  snake, 
the  disorder  is  less  profound.  In  such  a 
case  the  impression  made  upon  the  sense 
should  call  up  in  due  relation  the  attri- 
butes of  intangibility,  harmlessness,  &c,, 
whereas  the  relation  that  is  established  is 
one  of  co-existeuce  between  the  appear- 
ance of  a  certain  form  in  a  certain  place, 
and  the  attributes  of  tangibility  and  harm- 
fulness  which  have,  then  and  there,  no 
existence.  Here  the  mental  relation  has  a 
corresponding  environmental  relation,  but 
is  not  properlv  adjusted  to  it,  and  hence 
ia  erroneous.  If,  upon  further  examination, 
the  patient  recofipiises  the  wreath  of  smoke 
to  DC  intangible  and  harmless,  and  to 
have  the  other  attributes  of  smoke,  the 
readjustment  is  effected  and  the  error  cor- 
rected; but  if,  in  spite  of  opportunities 
for  correction,  he  remains  of  the  same 
opinion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process  of 
adjustin^r  the  internal  to  the  external 
relation  is  disordered,  and  that  the  error 
is  an  insane  one. 

(3)  The  third  disorder  of  perception  is 
when  the  environmental  relation,  say  the 
co-existence  of  a  step  with  a  lower  level  of 
ground  beyond,  fails  to  call  up  the  mental 
relation — ^the  association  of  appearance  of 
the  step  with  a  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ence of  level.  In  consequence  of  such  a 
failure  the  man  fails  down  the  step.  In 
this  case  a^ain  the  same  rule  applies  in 
distinguishmg  simple  error  from  insane 
error. 

B.  Disorders  of  Memory. — (i)  The  men- 
tal relation  has  no  corresponding  environ- 
mental relation.  An  event  is  remembered 
which  never  occurred.  A  man  dislocates 
his  finger  in  a  struggle.  Three  days  after- 
wards he  attributes  the  injury  of  his 
finger  to  a  fall  down  a  fiight  of  stairs 
three  weeks  before.  He  details  minutely 
the  manner,  causes,  and  consequences  of 
his  fall,  which  never  took  place.  (2)  The 
mental  relation  is  unadjusted  to  the 
environmental  relation  with  which  it 
corresponds.  That  is  to  say,  the  memory 
of  an  occurrence  is  erroneous.  Instances 
of  so  common  an  occurrence  need  scarcely 
be  given.  (3)  The  environmental  relation 
has  no  answering  mental  relation,  or 
memory  fails.   An  occurrence  which  actu- 


ally took  place  £ul8  to  be  remembend. 
How  far  failure  to  remember  can  be 
regarded  as  abnormal  must  alwa^rt  be  a 
matter  of  degree,  and  moat  be  decided  bjr 
the  circumstances  of  each  caae.  Then  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  evm 
experience  through  which  we  pass  leooids 
itself  indelibly  upon  our  nervoiiB  syetsm, 
leaves  behind  it  a  trace  wluck  is  capaMeb 
under  ftivourable  circumstances^  of  Deinji 
revived  and  becoming  apparent ;  bnt  it  11 
undoubted  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  trace  is  so  slij^ht  that  droimi- 
stances  of  very  exceptional  aiid  extra- 
ordinary character  are  required  to  revirify 
it.  There  is,  however,  a  very  Tagoe,  hA 
still  very  generally  understood  and  ac- 
cepted standard  by  which  the  tuxmaej 
and  retentiveness  of  the  memory  is  jndgvl 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  say^  in  any  case 
whether  the  memory  is  decidedlj  oTsr  or 
under  this  standard.  Thns  a  person  iriio 
can  enumerate  the  Popes,  in  the  order 
and  with  the  dates  of  their  aooessioa  to 
the  papacy,  is  allowed  to  have  an  un- 
usually good  memory ;  while  another  iriio 
cannot  remember  the  way  to  the  bedroom 
which  he  has  occupied  for  a  month,  is 
considered  to  have  an  nnusaaUy  bad  one. 
By  a  good  memory  is  meant,  howefV, 
not  merely  the  permanence  and  ^^«i^» 
of  the  trace  left  in  the  nervous  organisa- 
tion by  an  experience,  and  therefore  ths 
persistence  and  vividness  of  the  conseJons 
memory  of  the  occurrence,  bnt  also  ths 
ability  to  recall  the  memory  into  con- 
sciousness when  need  arises.  The  physieil 
basis  of  this  ability  would  ajypear  to  be 
the  addition  to  those  qualiUeo  aliesdy 
noted,  of  numerous,  varied,  and  persistaiit 
connections  between  the  region  in  whioh 
the  registration  of  the  event  takes  {daoe 
and  other  nerve  reg^ns;  so  that  tlM 
region  concerned  may  rmulily  have  its 
activity  aroused  from  various  direotioBi 
and  sources. 

In  an^  case,  the  sanity  or  insanitf  of 
an  error  in  remembrance  is  the  ahitity  of 
the  person  to  rectify  the  error  apoa 
opportunity  being  given.  In  erron  of 
memory  as  in  other  errors  of  oonsGioBi- 
ness,  the  test  of  sanity  is  the  oorr]gSbi% 
of  the  error. 

C.  Disorders  of  Reasoning , — (i)  Arebr 
tiou  is  established  which  has  no  com* 
spending  relation  in  the  environment.  Ite 
old  geographers  thought  that  the  eaitb 
was  a  &t  plain,  and  that  if  they  coold 
travel  far  enough  they  would  oome  to  tbo 
edge  and  might  fall  over.  They  estab- 
lished a  relation  of  likeness  in  their  nuadi 
between  the  concept  of  this,  that»  and  the 
other  plane  surface  associated  with  a 
limiting  boundary,  and  Uie  concept  of 
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plane  sor&oe  of  the  earth  associated  with 
a  fimiting  boundary.  But  in  these  snr- 
looiidings  there  was  no  corresponding 
relation^  for  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not 
plane  and  has  no  limiting  boundary.  So 
long  as  the  opportunities  and  materials 
for  forming  a  correct  decision  were  not  at 
their  disposal,  so  long  the  error  was  sane ; 
but  a  man  who  has  the  arguments  for  the 
^herioity  of  the  earth  pliused  fully  before 
bnn  and  »  capable  of  understanding  them, 
and  still  maintains  that  the  earth  is  a 
plane^  is  insane. 

(2)  A  relation  is  established  which 
eomsponds  with,  but  is  unadjusted  to  an 
enTiron  mental  relation.  If  we  reason  that 
beoanse  a  fom  grows  vigorously  in  a  damp 
shady  position,  therefore  a  geranium  or  a 
tropsMunm  will  grow  yigorously  under  the 
same  oironmstances,  we  establish  in  our 
mind  a  new  relation  of  likeness  between 
the  oonoept  of  the  vigorous  growth  of  a 
fern  in  these  conditions  and  the  growth  of 
a  geranium  in  the  same  conditions.  But 
the  enyironmental  relation  with  which 
this  mental  relation  corresponds  is  one, 
not  of  likeness,  but  of  unhkeness.  The 
l^wth  of  the  geranium  will  be  wanting 
m  vigour,  and  will  so  be  unlike  that  of  the 
fern.  Hence  the  mental  relation  is  un- 
a^histed  to  the  environmental  relation. 
If  Dj  trial  we  are  convinced  of  our  error,  it 
is  a  mistake  only.  If  after  fair  and 
repeated  trials  we  cling  to  our  error,  it  is 
aoelosion. 

(3)  The  relation  in  the  environment  has 
no  answering  relation  in  the  mind.  How 
fur  this  is  normal  or  abnormal  is,  as  in 
the  ease  of  memory,  largely  a  question  of 
dspree.  TJntQ  humani^  becomes  omni- 
scioit  there  will  always  be  multitudes  of 
environmental  relations  which  have  no 
eonesponding  relations  in  our  minds,  and 
the  number  and  quality  of  environmental 
lelations  which  fail  to  arouse  answering 
mental  relations  will  never  be  the  same  in 
two  individuals.  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
eertain  vafue  but  generally  accepted  stan- 
dard which  each  human  oeing,  according 
to  his  surroundings  and  education,  is 
expected  to  reach,  and  if  he  fall  con- 
spieaously  short  of  this  standard  he  is 
mrarded  as  abnormal,  as  wanting  in  in- 
t^igence,  as  undeveloped  in  mind,  or 
huane,  using  this  term  to  include  defi- 
eieney  as  well  as  disorder  of  mind.  In 
ihni  case  also  the  same  test,  the  corrigi- 
Inlitf  of  the  defect,  serves  to  distinguish 
the  sane  from  the  insane  error.  If  a  man 
has  failed  to  reach  a  conclusion  because 
the  terms  have  never  been  presented  to 
his  mind,  the  defect  cannot  be  looked  on 
as  abnormal  deficiency,  even  if  the  con- 
clusion is  one  known  and  accepted  very 


widely  among  others  of  his  position  and 
surroundings.  But  if,  when  the  terms 
are  placed  before  him,  when  he  is  afforded 
oi>portunity  of  supplying  the  defect,  he 
fails  to  do  so,  his  deficiency  must  be 
regarded  as  beyond  the  limits  of  normal 
detect. 

Another  aspect  of  disorders  of  con- 
scion  sness  is  that  which  regards  them  as 
disorder  of  the  consciousness  of  self  and 
disorder  of  the  consciousness  of  relation 
of  self  to  surroundings.    {See  Delusion.) 

C.  Mebcdsr. 

oovBozousnss,  BOUB&B  (con- 
8ciu8).  A  condition  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  double  personality,  showing 
in  some  measure  two  separate  and  inde- 
pendent trains  of  thought,  and  two  inde- 
pendent mental  capabuities  in  the  same 
individual,  each  train  of  thonght  and  each 
capability  being  wholly  dissevered  from 
the  other,  the  memory  in  one  condition 
being  conscious  only  of  what  occurred  in 
previous  conditions  of  the  same  character, 
but  knowing  nothing  of  the  occurrences 
in  the  other.  (See  Double  Conscious- 
ness.) 

COV8BV8UA&  ACTZOV8,or  cov- 
BSVaVAX  MOTZOV8  (consensus,  agree- 
ment ;  agOt  1  act ;  moveo,  I  move).  Terms 
applied  to  those  reflex  actions  which  ap- 
pear to  depend  on  the  reception  of  an 
impression  on  some  part  of  the  sensory 
ganglia,  and  its  conversion  into  action, 
through  a  motor  nerve  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  cerebrum  proper. 

COV8TBBVATZO  (constemo,  I  dis- 
quiet or  disturb).  A  synonym  of  the 
night  terrors  of  children. 

oovBTZPATZOir.— It  may  be  said 
that  a  torpid  condition  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  insane,  and  not  unfrequently 
gives  rise  to  the  delusions  in  regard  to  ob- 
struction, and  the  belief  that  there  is  never 
any  action  of  the  bowels  whatever.  In 
some  instances  the  accumulation  of  ftecal 
matter  is  overlooked  by  the  medical 
attendant,  and  has  given  rise  to  unfor- 
tunate errors  in  diagnosis.  Constipation 
ma^  be  a  result  as  well  as  a  cause  of  de- 
lusions. A  patient  believes  himself  to  be 
commanded  by  Qod  not  to  evacuate  the 
bowels,  or  he  is  so  indifferent  to  life  or 
actuaUy  suicidal  as  to  refuse  to  allow 
an  evacuation. 

Marc^  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  con- 
stipation is  always  an  accompaniment  of 
melancholia.  He  attributes  it  to  the 
small  quantity  of  food  taken  by  the 
patient,  the  diminution  of  the  secretion 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  feeble 
contractility  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
intestines.  Tub  Editor. 
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COMBTinrTZOM.      {See      Temfbba- 

KKHTB.) 

OOM8TZTIJTZOM,  ZBUTAB&B  (con- 
atituo,!  place  together;  trrtto,  I  provoke). 
The  physical  condition  in  which  any  local 
disease  tends  to  produce  disturbed  condi- 
tions of  the  nervous  system — i,e,,  mental 
unsettlement. 


COMBT&VCTZOM    OV 

{See  AsTLUM  Gonst&uction.) 

00M8VBKFTZOM.  (See  Phthisical 
Insanity.) 

OOWTAOZOM,  M»VTA&.  {See  Com- 
municated Insanity,  Imitation.) 

COMTAOZOM,  MBRVOV8  (coniactu8f 
a  touching,  from  contango ;  nervosus),  A 
term  for  the  propagation  of  disease  by 
imitation,  observed  in  hysterical  and  other 
functional  disorders.  (See  Imitation, 
Hysteria,  Epidemic  Insanity.) 

OOMTBBKV&ATZO  (contemplatto,  an 
attentive  considering).  A  synonym  of 
Ecstasy. 

OOXTTKAOTB  OV  &UVATZ08.— The 

law  of  England  as  to  the  contractual  capa- 
city of  the  insane  has  had  a  somewhat  com- 
pheated  history,  and  in  several  important 
particulars  is  still  unsettled.  ( i )  From  the 
earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  seems  to  have 
prevailed  that  insanity  vitiates  all  acts. 
'*  Fnriosus,'*  says  Bracton  (Bk.  3,  c.  2,  s.  8), 
''stipulari  non   potest,   nee  aliquod  ne- 
gotium  gerere,  quia  non  intelligit  quod 
agit."    The  author  of  Fleta  (Bk.  2,  c.  56, 
s.  19)  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect. 
Britton  writes  that  a  plea  of  non  compos, 
if  established,  would  avoid  a  man's  own 
bond ;  and  it  appears  (Pope,  "  Treatise  on 
Lunacy,''  217)  that  there  is  a  writ  in  the 
old  records  **  for  the  alien  or  himself  to 
recover  lands,  aliened  by  him  during  his 
insanity."   (2^  From  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
a   directly  contrary    rule    was  applied, 
although  by  no  means  with  uniformity  or 
consistency.  Itwas  held  that  a  fitan  caniwt 
plead  his  own  incapacity  in  answer  to  an 
action  upon  a  deed,    and   probably  the 
prohibition  extended  to  simple  contracts 
as  well  as  to  contracts  under  seal.    Al- 
though this  doctrine  is  not  supported  by 
Fitzherbert  ("Natura  Brevium,"  202)  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  it  formed 
part  of  the  law  of  England.    Coke  lays 
it   down  without    qualification.    It  was 
acted  upon  in  Stroud  v.  Marshall  (Cro. 
Eliz.   398)   and   Cross  v.  Andreivs  (Cro. 
Eliz.  622),  was  relied  upon  by  the  whole 
Court  in  Beverley's  case  (4  B-ep.  123  b),  and 
was  affirmed  to  be  law,  so  far  as  the  con- 
veyance of  real  property  was  concerned, 
by  Sugden  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  in  1845. 
The  reasons  advanced  in  favour  of  this 


extraordinary  role,  which  prevented  a  mil 
from  relyinff  on  tiie  vintation  of  Qod  ■•  a 
d^ence,  although  he  was  entitled  to  nlisf 
against  the  duress  of  his  neighboiir,  v«n 
these.    It  was  said  that  no  man  of  hiH 
a^e  can  be  allowed  to  disable  or  staUiff 
himsdf.    It  was  further  contended  that 
the   lunatic,   on    recovering   his  roMOB, 
cannot  know  what  he  did  wh^  non  oowpoi 
mentis.    The   third   and    only  pknsublt 
apology  for  tiie  rule  was  the  unportanoe,  ai 
a  maUer  of  public  policy,  of  giving  I^gal 
effect  to  alienations.    (3)  In   1848-49^  is 
the  case  of  MoUon  v.  Gamroum  fa  Bx. 
487,  4  Ex.    17),    the    doctrine   that  a 
lunatic  cannot  set  up  his  own  inoi^iMify 
as  a  defence  to  an  action  of  oontimot  vis 
dedared  by  the  Court  of  Ezcheqaer,  sad 
on  Appeal  by  the  Court  of  Exeheqaar 
Chamber,  to  be  no  longer  law.    The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  law  as  to  the  eoa- 
tracts  of  lunatics  is  extremely  intricats 
and  uncertain.    It  may,  however*  be  lolf- 
lowed  if  a  few  leading  points   an  kspl 
clearly  in  view.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bobmb 
iBLw—furioauB  stipulcuri  non  paUtl    with 
which  our  ancestors  started,  was  felt  to  be 
inconvenient   and   injurioos    when  eosi- 
mercial  relations  had  become  a  oomnlss 
and  necessary  part  of  the  life  of  KnAnii 
and  when,  moreover,  a  wider  knowudgs 
of  the  forms  of  mental  disease  disclnssd 
the  fact  that  insanity  is  not  always  in- 
consistent with  contractual  power.    The 
history  of  the  law  as  to  the  eontncfts  of 
lunatics  is  the  history  of  a  practically  oon- 
tinuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  oouti 
boUi  of  law  and  of  equity  to  repodiatotke 
authority  of  the  old  Boman  maxim,  or  st 
least  to  modify  it  to   suit  the   cbaafed 
conditions  of    modem   society,     (km 
doctrine  that  no  man  of  faU  ajKe  shall  be 
permitted  by  the  law  "  to  disaQe  bis  ovs 
person,"  was  the  first  attack  on  the  msiia 
of  Uie  civilians.    But  the  extraTaganoe  of 
this  statement  produced  a  natnr^resetioa 
in  favour  of  the  earlier  law,  and  it  ssemed 
at  one  time  as  if  the  contracts  of  a  Inaitifi 
were  aeain  to  be  regarded  as  void  si 
initio,  however  innocent  and  £ur  Blight 
have  been  the  conduct  of  the  persoa  m 
whom  he  had  contracted.    (Cp.FateT. 
Boeti,  2  Str.  1 104 ;  Buller,  N.P.  172.  PiU  »• 
Smith,  3  Camp.  33.  Pollock  on  *«OaiitrtCtT 
The  movement  in  favour  of  a  more  xatioBil 
doctrine  was  not,  however,  permasaitlf 
arrested.    A  distinction  was  draws  b^ 
tween  matters  0/  record  and  matten  * 
pais,    Tlie  former  were  transaction^  the 
evidence  of  which  was  preserved  sb^ 
judicial  authority,  such  as  fines  and  re- 
coveries— the  old  forms  of  alienating  Isw 
— statutory  acknowledgments,  Ac   "pM 
latter    were  matters  of   less  solamnitj. 
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It  was  lield  that,  while  the  old  law  applied 
to  matters  in  pais,  matters  of  record  mxiBt 
00  gzonnds  <n  public  policy  be  supported, 
and  oonld  not  be  set  aside  under  any  plea 
of  mental  disability.  To  have  ruled  otner- 
wise.  would,  it  was  thought,  have  implied 
a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  tiie  court, 
which  had  permitted  the  transaction  to  be 
completed.  This  doctrine  was  in  its  turn 
.  modified ;  but  at  this  point  the  law  be- 
comes too  technical  to  be  stated  witii 
deamess  or  advantage  here.  Matters  in 
pau  were  in  time  made  subject  to  the 
now  law,  which  the  English  courts  were 
adopting.  Executory  were  distinguished 
fnm  execnUed  contracts,  audit  was  held 
thaL  while  a  merely  executory  contract 
wodkL  not  be  enforced  against  a  person 
who  was  of  unsound  mind  at  the  date  of 
the  transaction,  a  lunatic  should  not  be 
permitted  to  set  aside  an  executed  contract 
into  which  the  other  party  had  entered 
band  fide  and  without  notice  of  the  lunacy. 
Nielf  y.  Morley  (9  Yes.  Jun.  478)  is  an 
exfyress  authority  for  this  proposition. 
Tnis  was  a  suit  bj  a  lunatic  and  nis  com- 
mittee to  set  aside  certain  purchases  at 
an  auction,  on  the  ground  of  tne  lunacy  of 
the  purchaser.  It  was  proved  that  three 
months  after  the  auction  the  purchaser  was 
found  to  have  been  lunatic  ror  a  period  of 
three  months  before  it.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence, however,  that  the  vendor  had  notice 
of  the  lunacy  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
traasactionwas  reasonable  in  itself.  Relief 
was  refused.  This  is,  roughly  speaking, 
the  stage  of  development  at  which  our 
jaw  as  to  the  contractual  capacity  of  the 
insane  has  now  arrived.  Its  growth  is 
comparatively  intelligible  if  we  bear  in 
mina  the  circumstances  above  explained — 
▼is.9  that  the  Boman  doctrine  furiosua 
ttipuUuri  non  potest  was  firmly  rooted  in 
our  common  law,  that  it  was  obviously  in- 
wpUcable  to  a  commercial  society,  and 
that  our  forefathers,  instead  of  at  once 
and  expressly  repudiating  it,  sought  by 
modifications,  exceptions,  and  distinctions 
to  adapt  it  to  the  necessities  and  increas- 
insrknowledge  of  their  day. 

Having  thus  sketehed  the  history  of 
the  law  as  to  the  contracts  of  lunatics, 
we  may  now  consider  with  advantage  its 
preaent  position. 

1.  A  person  is  said  to  be  of  sound  mind 
for  the  jpurpose  of  making  a  contract  if, 
at  the  time  he  makes  it,  he  is  capable  of 
nnderstanding  it  and  of  forming  a  rational 
judgment  as  to  its  effect  upon  his  interests. 
(Op.  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  12.} 

2.  The  mere  existence  of  mental 
disease  does  not,  therefore,  constitute 
"unsoundness  of  mind"  in  the  eve  of  law. 
Thnst  in  JenJnna  v.  Morris  (14  Gh.D.  674) 


A.  had  leased  a  farm  to  B.  At  the  date  of 
the  lease  A.  laboured  under  the  delusion 
that  the  farm  was  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it 
for  this  reason.  Rational  letters,  written 
by  A  with  reference  to  the  lease,  were 
put  in  evidence,  and  it  was  proved  that, 
m  spite  of  his  delusion,  he  was  a  shrewd 
man  of  business.  The  lease  was  held 
valid.  And  cp.  LigMfoot  v.  Heron  (3  Y. 
&  Coll.  586). 

3.  A  person  who  is  usually  of  unsound 
mind,  but  occasionally  of  sound  mind, 
may  make  a  contract  during  a  lucid 
interval.  A  lucid  interval  is  the  recovery 
of  "  a  sound  mind,"  as  explained  in  pro- 
position I.  (Gp.  Beverlei/s  caeef  4  Kep. 
123  b.  Hallv.  Warren,  g  Yea.  605.  Seliy 
V.  Jackson,  6  Beav.  192.) 

4.  A  verdict  found  on  an  inquisition 
is  merely  primd  facie  evidence,  whether 
of  insanity  or  sanity.  It  throws  the  onu§ 
prohandi  on  those  wnodisputeit.  This  pro- 
position is  clearly  involved  in  proposition 
3.  If  an  act  done  by  a  lunatic  during 
a  lucid  interval  is  valid,  then  it  is  always 
competent  for  him  to  allege  that  a  lucid 
interval  existed  at  the  date  of  any  trans- 
action. The  inquisition  cannot  negative 
the  possibility  of  this  plea  being  well 
founded.  It  can  only  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  setting  it  up  successfully.  But 
direct  authority  upon  the  point  is  not 
wanting.  Gp.  Faulder  v.  8%lk  (3  Gamp. 
126),  Masaard  v.  Smith  (It.  B.  6  Eq.  429), 
Frank  v.  Frank  (2  M.  &  Bob.  315,  316  n.), 
Bannatyne  y.Bannatyne  (2  Booerts.  475- 
77),  Hume  V.  Burton  (i  Bidg.  P.G.  204). 

5.  A  merely  executory  contract,  or  an 
agreement  entered  into  without  valuable 
or  good  consideration  by  a  person  who 
was  of  unsound  mind  at  the  date  of  the 
transaction,  will  not  be  enforced  against 
him.     (Gp.  EUiot  v.  Ince,  7  D.  M.  &  G. 

475. 488.)  ^       ^ 

6.  But  where  a  person  apparently  of 

sound,  though  reallv  of  unsound,  mind, 
and  not  known  to  be  otherwise,  enters 
into  a  contract  which  is  fair  and  bond 
fide  executed  and  completed,  and  the  pro- 
perty, the  subject-matter  of  the  contract, 
cannot  be  restored  so  as  to  put  the  parties 
in  statu  quo,  such  contract  cannot  be  after- 
wards set  aside  either  by  the  alleged 
lunatic  or  by  those  who  represent  mm. 
Therefore  when  a  lunatic  purchased  of  an 
assurance  society  and  paid  for  two  an- 
nuities for  his  life,  the  society  at  the  time 
having  no  knowledge  of  his  lunacy,  and 
the  purchase  being  a  transaction  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  life,  fair,  and  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  society  and 
in  the  usual  course  of  their  business,  it 
was  held  that  the  purchase  money  could 
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not  be  recovered  from  the  society  by  the 
i)er80ual  representatives  of  the  deceased 
Innatic.  Molton  v.  Gamroux  (2  Ezch. 
487,  4  Ex.  17),  Beavan  v.  McDonnell  (9 
Ex.  2og),  Price  y.BerringUm  (3  Mac.  &  G. 

485). 

7.  Contracts  for  "  necessaries  "  are  in 
the  same  position  and  snbject  to  the  same 
mles  as  other  contracts  entered  into  by  a 
lonatic  (P) 

A  lunatic  is  liable  for  all  necessaries 
supplied  to  him  in  good  faith  (Bagster  y. 
Ea/rl  of  Fortamouth,  7  D.  A  E.  614,  S.O., 
reported  as  Bagster  v.  Ea/rl  of  Porta- 
mouth,  S  B.  &  G.  170).  The  term  *'  neces- 
saries'' includes  all  expenses  properly 
incurred  for  the  protection  of  the  person 
or  estate  of  the  lunatic,  such  as  the  cost 
of  proceedings  in  lunacy  ( WUlia/nMy.  Went- 
worth,  5  Beav.  325).  A  husband  is  liable 
for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife 
during  his  lunacy,  for  the  wife's  authority 
to  pled^  her  husband's  credit  for  neces- 
saries IS  not  a  mere  agency  determined 
by  the  insanity  of  the  principal  (see  Brew 
y.  Nunn,  4  Q.6.D.  661},  but  springs  from 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  {fiead 
V.  Legard,  6  Exch.  636.)  It  would  seem, 
on  the  ratio  decidendi  in  Johnstone  v. 
Marks  (19  Q.B.D.  509)  a  case  under  the 
Infants  Kelief  Act,  1874,  that  where  a 
lunatic  is  sued  for  the  price  of  goods  he 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they 
were  not  "  necessaries,"  prove  that  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  he  was  sufficiently 
provided  with  articles  of  the  kind  sup- 
plied. It  is  doubtful  whether  a  person 
who  supplies  *'  necessaries  "  to  a  lunatic, 
knowing  him  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
business  at  the  time,  can  maintain  an 
action  against  the  lunatic  on  the  ground 
of  an  implied  contract.  (In  re  Weaver, 
21  Ch.D.  619-620,  48  L.T.  93.) 

8.  The  contracts  of  a  lunatic  are 
not  void,  but  voidable  at  his  option.  (Cp. 
Maithews  v.  Baxter,  L.B.  9  Ex.  132.) 

"  The  lunacy  of  a  partner  does  not  in 
itself  dissolve  the  firm,  but  the  confirmed 
lunacy  of  an  active  partner  is  sufficient 
to  induce  the  Court  to  order  a  dissolution, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
lunatic,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing his  co-partners  from  the  difficult 
position  in  which  Uie  lunacy  places  them  " 
(Lindley  "  On  Partnership,"  p.  577).  See 
Jones  V.  Noy  (2  M.  &  K.  125).  Cp.  Part- 
nership Act,  1890,  s.  35,  and  Lunacy  Act, 
1890,  s.  119.  Under  these  statutes  it  is 
doubtful  whether  proof  of  confirmed 
lunacy  is  now  indispensable. 

A.  Wood  Benton. 


COMTRACTiratB,        1 

(coniraJu),    I   draw    together;    hysteria). 
Contraction     of     a     muscle    or    set    of 


muscles  depending  on  hysteria^  (8m 
Hysteria.) 

OOMVIOTIOV   HB&nUkWTB.  —  A 

French  term  for  the  mental  conditioii  in 
which  there  is  no  morbid  perception,  but 
only  a  false  conviction  or  conceptioiL 

OOMVO&VTIOVS  or  TSB  SBJUS. 

— Gratiolet  was  the  first  to  make  a  dan- 
fication  of  the  oonvolutiona  of  the  human 
brain  based  on  oomparatiye  anatomv. 
His  system  was  published  in  his  reman- 
able  "M^moire  snr  lea  Plis  o^rAxreanx 
de  I'Homme  et  dea  Primat^"  Profenor 
Turner  (Edinburgh)  has  sliffhtlj  modified 
it  in  his  work  "Conyomtions  of  the 
Hxmian  Cerebrum  topoj^phicalH  con- 
sidered." To  hun  we  are  indebted  for  ptf- 
mission  to  copy  the  woodcats  subjoinea. 

A.  ConvoUuions  of  the  Ewternal  8w- 
fa^  (Figs.  I  and  2). 

I.  Tlie  Vrontal  &obe  (Fr,  ¥igt. 
I,  2,  and  3). 

The  Orbital  Lobule.— It  rests  on  the 
roof  of  tJie  orbit,  and  presents  seyenl 
irregular  convolutions.  Two  of  those 
bound  the  sulcus  of  the  olfactory  bulb 
(17  and  i'",  Fig.  3).  Others  are  menlf 
termed  "orbitu  convolutions"  by  Gn* 
tiolet,  and  vary  greatly,  bat  Profiasior 
Turner  distinguishes  two,  a  posterior  one 
(i")  in  front  of  the  most  anterior  con- 
volution of  the  island  of  Beil,  and  sa- 
other,  external  (i"")>  which  unites  wiA 
the  frontal  convolution  next  desoribad. 

1.  The  inferior frontai  or  aupra-fUiaff 
convolution  (i,  i,  i,  Fi^.  i). — ^It  is  win 
the  posterior  thirid  of  this  convohition  (on 
the  left  side)  that  Broca  assodates  the 
faculty  of  lanjruage. 

2.  The     middle     frontal    convohstkm 

3.  The  superior  frontal  etmvoMvm 
(3>  3)  3)  consists  of  two  minor  dMAau, 
one  of  which  blends  with  the  upper  ptrt 
of  the  first  ascending  convolation;  the 
other  bounds  the  greatlongitudinal  fiffon 
anteriorly. 

(The  middle  and  superior  oonvolutioni 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  ii 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them.) 

Oratiolet  observed    these  convolutiooi 
in  their  simplest  form  in  idiots ;  those  on 
the  right  and  left  side  presenting  n  ^ 
markable   symmetry.    "Such  symmetiy 
is  never  observed  in  the  normal  brain  i 
the  white  man.    The  superior  oonyolution, 
twisted  in  a  thousand  directiona  and  often 
divided  into  two  secondary  ones,  is  never 
like  its  fellow.    The  second  convolutaoa 
presents  irregularities  still  more  striking; 
it  might  be  said  that  Natoro  byalut 
effort,  for  the  purpose  of  aooommodatmg 
more  convolutions  at  this  region,  has,  n 
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I  mi^  80  express  myself,  crumpled  and 
crowded  them  toi^ether  "  (op.  cit,  p.  60). 

4.  The  Ascending  Frontal  Convolution 
(4,  4,  4). — Gratiolet  called  this  the  as- 
cendiug parietal  convolation  because  it  lies 
on  the  parietal  side  of  the  ascending  limb 
of  the  fissnre  of  Sylvius  (S',  S'). 

II.  Tbe  Vurletal  &obe  (Par,  Figs,  i 
and  2). 

1.  The  Ascending  Parietal  Convolution 
(5>  5»  5)* — Above  and  behind,  it  forms 
a  lobule  (5',  5")*  bounded  posteriorly 
by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  This 
is  connected  with  tne  occipital  lobe  by 
Gratiolet's  superior  connecting  convo- 
lution ("pli  sup^rieur  de  passage").  To- 
gether they  form  on  each  side  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure  numerous  folds. 

2.  The  Supra-marginal  Convolution 
cmd  Lobule  (A)  bound  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  superiorly. 
According  to  Gratiolet  this  loDule  is 
peculiar  to  man.  From  its  summit  several 
secondary  convolutions  frequently  arise 
which  blend  with  the  superior  annectent 
convolution.  M.  Gratiolet  informed  the 
writer  that  they  were  absolutely  wanting 
in  all  the  microcephalous  brains  he  had 
examined,  their  presence  forming,  in  his 
opinion,  a  character  peculiar  to  the 
normal  human  brain. 

This  lobule  blends  with  the  next  con- 
volution, viz. : — 

3.  The  Curved  or  Angular  Convolution 
(6,  6),  which  winds  round  the  posterior 
end  of  the  paraUel  sulcus,  and  consists  of 
an  ascending  and  descending  portion,  the 
latter  being  separated  from  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  by  tne  posterior  marginal  (or 
superior  temporal)  convolution. 

III.  Tbe  Temporo-splieBOldal  &obe 
(TS.  Fig.  I). 

(i)  The  Superior  Temporal  Convolution 
(7,  7). — It  forms  the  posterior  margin  or 
border  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  is 
bounded  posteriorly  by  the  parallel  or 
antero-temporal  fissure  (P). 

(2)  The  Middle  Temporal  Convolution 
(8,  8,  8). 

(3)  The  Inferior  Temporal  Convohi- 
tionj  (9,  9,  9). — The  middle  and  inferior 
convolutions  are  united  by  the  third 
and  fourth  annectent  convolutions 
of  Ghratiolet  to  those  of  the  occipital 
lobe. 

ly.  Tbe  Ooeipltal  &obe  (Oc,  Figs,  i 
and  2). 

(i)  The  Superior  Occipital  Convolution 
(10). 

(2)  The  Middle  Occipital  Convolution 

(3)  The  Inferior  Occipital  Convolution 
(12). — On  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
occipital  lobe  are  certain   connecting  con- 


volutionsy  which    Gratiolet  oonsiderad  of 
great  interest. 

(a)  The  Superior  Annectent  (or  oojuk&ei' 
ing)  Convolution  (a). — It  is,  in  short,  t 
prolongation  of  the  lobole  of  the  woond 
ascending  parietal  convolution,  and  con- 
nects it  witn  the  summit  of  the  oodpiUl 
lobe. 

(6)  The  Middle  Annectent  ConvcHmiim 
O)  passes  from  the  curved  conTolatioB 
to  the  occipital  lobe. 

(c)  The  Inferior  or  Third  and  Fcmrik 
Annectent  Convolutione  (y  and  d)  connect 
the  middle  and  inferior  convolutions  with 
the  occipital  lobe. 

y.  Tbe  Central  &obe.  Insula  (Island 
of  Reil,  C,  Fi^.  3). — ^This  lobe  is  hidden  hj 
the  convolutions  which  go  to  form  the 
Sylvian  fissure— the  curved  convolution, 
the  supra-  and  posterior-marginal  convo- 
lutions, the  ascending  frontal  and  parietil 
convolutions,  and  uie  inferior  frontsL 
The  convolutions  of  this  lobe  present  a 
radiating  appearance,  and  are  in  dose 
relation  with  the  convolutions  forminff 
the  superior  margin  of  the  fissure  c? 
Sylvius. 

B.  Convolutions  of  ihe  Internal  Swrf(UB 
(Fig.  4). — ^These  are  much  less  compK- 
cated  than  those  of  the  external  surface. 

The  Vronto-pailetal  &obe  (Fr,  Par) 
consists  of  two  stages  or  con  volntions  sepa- 
rated b^  \}iefronto-^arietal  or  oaOoMMnar- 
ginal  fissure  (Fig.  4,  t,  t,  i),  the  inferior  of 
which — iJie  convoluHon  of  the  corpue  cat" 
losum  (18) — bounds  that  bodj.  At  first  a 
single  convolution,  it  ascends  and  become! 
more  complex  in  character,  its  posteriorex- 
tremity  expanding  into  a  quacMlaieral  lo- 
huh  (18')  marked  Dv  shallow  indentatioiia 
Superiorly  its  lobulated  appearance  mads 
Rolando  compare  it  to  the  comb  of  a  oocL 
This  convolution  is  the  gyrus  fomioatMs* 
The  superior  convolution  is  tortuous,  and 
is  called  the  marginal  convolution.  B 
presents  a  terminal  lobule  corresponding 
to  the  summit  of  the  two  ascending  convo- 
lutions of  the  external  surface  of  the 
frontal  and  parietal  lobes. 

In  the  Temporo-sphenoidal  Lobe  (TS, 
^^g*  4).  Gratiolet  distinguishes  three 
convolutions,  the  (internal)  euperior  tern- 
porcdt  the  (internal)  middle  temporal^  and 
the  (internal)  inferior  temporal. 

(i)  The  first,  the  ''fascia  dentaia,"  or 
dentate  convolution,  forms  the  floor  of  the 
dentate  fissure  of  Huxley  (m.  m)  or  an- 
terior portion  of  the  fissure  of  the  hippo- 
campi of  Gratiolet  It  is  indicated  by  the 
short  parallel  lines  above  m,  ta. 

(2)  The  second  is  also  called  the  hippo- 
campal  or  uncinate  convoUUion  (19, 19). 
It  is  slender,  longitudinal,  but  somewhat 
fiexuous,  and  forms  the  inferior  border  of 
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the  fisBareofthebippocampu  Anteriorly 
it  forms  the  lobnle  of  the  hippocampas, 
which,  cQnring  backwards,  beoomes  the 
erochet  of  the  hippocampus  (19').  Pos- 
teriorly it  joins  the  convolation  of  the 
corpus  callosnm  by  means,  accordinfi^  to 
GraUolet,  of  a  connecting  convolation, 
which  intermpts  the  line  of  the  hippo- 
fl^fppi^l  fissure — ^that  is  to  say,  separates 
the  calearine  from  the  dentate  fissure. 
Frequently  the  hippocampal  conyolution 
is  deeeribed  as  part  of  the  convolution  of 
the  corpus  callosnm. 

(3)  T*«  Third  Convolution  (9,  p)  is  below 
the  ooUateral  fissure  of  Huxley  (n,  71).  It 
corresponds  to  the  external  inferior  tem- 
poral convolution,  of  which  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation. 

Thm  €»eelpltal  lobe  (25,  Fig.  4)  is  con- 
tained between  the  fissure  of  the  hippo- 
campi, which  posteriorly  forms  the 
calearine  fissure  of  Huxley,  and  the  in- 
ternal perpendicular  or  parieto-occipital 
fissure  (PO).  It  is  triangular  in  form, 
and  is  (^led  the  cuneus. 

Ferrier's  topography  and  nomenclature 
of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  although 
based  on  tiie  system  of  Ecker,  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  adopted  by  Pro- 
feasors  Turner  and  Huxley. 

The  Editor. 

lR^/krmce$, — In  addition  to  the  writin^^s  of 
GfStlolet  and  Turner,  see  Ecker*8  The  Coavola- 
tloiH  of  the  lloman  Brain,  1873 ;  The  Fanctiona 
of  the  Brain,  by  Dr.  Fenier,  necond  edition,  p. 
471-] 

oovw&nowwAzma       {convulsio, 

from  conveUo,  I  tear).  A  name  given  to 
those  affected  by  the  imitative  or  nvHteri- 
oal  convulsions  and  other  like  epidemics 
of  the  Ifiddle  Ages.    (See  Epidemic  In- 

BMXTTT.) 

OOVVU&8IOM,  SALAAM  (convulaioy 
from  eonvello,  I  tear ;  salaam,  Hindos.,  a 
bowing,  a  term  of  salutation) .  A  synonym 
ol  Eclampsia  nutans. 

OOVVU&SXOV8.    (See  Epilepsy.) 

00«VV&8Z0W8,0ATA&B»TZ0  (con- 
vtdnOf  from  eonvello ;  KorakafA^avti,  1  seize 
or  attack).  The  convulsive  movements  of 
hysterics  attended  with  catalepsy,  or  the 
rigid  convulsive  muscular  contraction  ob- 
served in  certain  forms  of  catalepsy.  (G^r. 
kaialeptische  Krdmpfe,) 

COM  V  UJbSXOW, OHOmBIO  (eonvello; 
^Mtioj  a  dancing).  Oonvulsions  baying 
the  character  of  onorea,  being  abrupt,  irre- 
gular, and  increased  by  voluntary  effort. 
(G^.  ehoreatiache  Krampfe,) 

OOWU&8ZOM8f  O&OMZC  (eonvello ; 
ttk6¥oty  a  violent  confused  motion).  Inter- 
mittent contractions  of  any  muscle  or  set 
of  muscles ;  sudden  contractions  alterna- 
ting with  relaxation.  (Fr.  convulsions 
rUmiques;  Qer.  Weehselkrampfe,) 


OOWV&8ZOM8,  BVZ&BVTZO  (eon- 
vello ;  €TrikafjLfiav<o,  I  arrest).  The  violent 
tonic  and  shock-like  clonic  spasms  of  a 
typical  epileptic  attack,  with  complete  un- 
consciousness and  cyanosis.  Also  the 
pseudo-convulsive  phenomena  of  minor 
epilepsy.    (See  Epilepsy.) 

00  WV&8ZOM8,  BT8TXRZC  AXi(con- 

vello;  hysteria).  The  convulsive-like  at- 
tacks occurring  in  hysterical  subjects. 
(See  Hysteria.) 

OOWU&BZOMB,  ZBZOVATHZO  (jSOn- 

vello ;  Ihtos,  peculiar ;  iraBos,  an  affection). 
Convulsions  which  have  not  a  distinct 
cause  in  recognisable  disease  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  (Fr.  contmlsions  idiopa- 
tJiiques,  convuhions  essentielles ;  Ger.  sjpon^ 
lane  Krampfe.) 

COVyv&BZOMB,  ZnAJTTZ&B  (con- 

vello ;    ivfans,    a     child).      Convulsive 
seizures   commencing   with    a    more    or 
less   prolonged    tonic    contraction,    snc- 
ceedea    by   tonic    spasms    of    particular 
muscles  or  groups  01  muscles  of  the  face, 
arms,  legs,  or  of  one  side  of  the  body, 
occnrring   once    or    twice    only  or    fre- 
quently, and  oocasionally  leaving  some 
impairment  of  motor  power  or  complete 
paralysis.        The      usual      premomtory 
symptoms  are  starting,  disturbed  sleep, 
squinting,    or   contraction    and    palmar 
flexion  of  the  thumbs.    The  attack  super- 
venes with  momentary  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, irregular  respiration,  lividitv  of  face, 
and  fixed  staring  of  the  eyes.    Tne  attack 
may  last  a  few  minutes  or  some  hours, 
may  consist  only  of  a  short  tonic  spasm 
or  of  tonic  spasms  succeeding  each  other 
so  rapidly  as  to  simulate  clonic  contrac- 
tions like  those  of  an  epileptic  seizure.    A 
severe  attack  mav  in  fact  resemble   an 
epileptic  fit  very  closely,  but  the  contrac- 
tions are  never  so   severe  as  in  typical 
epileptic  convulsions.    In  the  majority  of 
instances  recovery  takes  place,  but  if  the 
attacks  recur  frequently  tbey  are  often 
fatal,  either  by  inducing  cerebral  conges- 
tion or  asphyxia.    They  may  be  caused  by 
fear,  anger,  improper  diet,  excessive  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  tubercle,  dentition, 
entozoa,  rickets,  diarrhoea,  hydrocephalus, 
paroxysmal  cough,  &c.,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  is  usually  a  direct  neurotic 
heredity.     Whenever    attacks    continue 
after  tneir  cause  has  ceased,  the  condition 
is  inseparable  from  epilepsy.    Some  of 
the  children  in  whom  tne  tits  after  lasting 
a  year  or  so,  have  ceased,  become  epileptic 
in  later  childhood  or  at   pubertj.    The 
mental    effects    of    prolonged    infantile 
eclampsia  are  similar  to  those  of  epilepsy 
occurring  in  the  very  young.   (Fr.  eclamp- 
sie  des  enfants,  convulsions  de  Vetrfance  ,- 
Ger.  Kinderkrdmpfe,) 
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COWU&8IOM8,  BOTATOBT  {con- 
vello  ;  roio,  I  turn).  Convulsions  accom- 
panied by  a  tendency  to  rotate  the  body. 
(Qer.  Drehbewegung,) 

OOWU&8ZOW8,  8TATZO  (convello  ; 
8to,  I  stand).  A  term  applied  to  condi- 
tions asmdly  preceding  tne  true  convul- 
sive seizure  of  epilepsy,  such  as  the  back- 
ward, forward  or  rotatory  movements. 
They  are  not  true  convulsive  movements, 
but  partake  more  of  the  character  of  motor 
aursB.  (Grer.  atatisclie  KriMnpfe,)  {See 
Epilepsy.) 

OOWU&8ZOW8, 8TBBTOKZVO  {con- 
vello).  Another  term  for  general  or  te- 
tanic convulsions,  which,  owing  to  the 
generally  greater  power  of  the  extensor 
muscles,  straighten  the  limbs  and  bodv, 
and  80  put  the  whole  body  on  the  stretch. 
(*9ee  H  YSTEBiA,  Htstebical  Opisthotonos.) 

OOWU&8XOM8,  TOMZO  {convello; 
t6vos,  tension).  Persistent  contractions  of 
any  muscle  or  set  of  muscles.  (Fr.  con- 
i^uhions  toniques;  Ger.  Siarrkrdmpfe,) 
{See  Hysteria.) 

COWU&8ZOM8,       UVZ&ATSUL& 

{convello ;  uwus,  one ;  lateralis,  belonging 
to  the  side).  Convulsions  affecting  one  side 
of  the  body  only.  {Se^  Epilepsy,  Hys- 
tehia). 

OOWV&8ZVB  CBWTXB  {convello,  I 
tear;  Kivrpov^  the  centre).  A  centre  be- 
lieved by  some  to  exist  in  the  j)on8  Va/rolii, 
the  excitation  of  which,  as  bv  venous 
blood  or  some  lesion,  or  as  a  ninctional 
defect,  causes  convulsive  seizures.  (Grer. 
Krampf centrum,) 

OOWV&BZVB  COVOB  OV  W- 
BXBTY  (Cynobex  BebetU). — This  affec- 
tion falls,  obviously,  under  the  domain  of 
nervous  or  psychical  disorders. 

Bjmptoms. — Some  thirty  years  ago  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Rochester,  sent  us  for  examina- 
tion a  boy,  aged  14,  the  subject  for  several 
months  of  an  incoercible  convulsive  cough. 
The  parents  belonged  to  a  nervous  family  ; 
he  was  himself  nervous,  and  whilst  und.er 
examination  was  odd  in  movements  and 
restless  in  manner.  Small,  thin,  pale,  and 
fair,  but  quick  in  movement  and  in  re- 
sponse, he  exhibited  all  the  characteristics 
of  extreme  *'  delicacy.'*  Careful  examina- 
tion brought  to  light  no  sign  of  special 
structural  disease,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
examination  we  found  ourselves  no  further 
than  at  the  beginning,  and  could  say  of 
the  patient  only  that  ne  was  a  very  deli- 
cate and  nervous  boy.  But  when  preparing 
to  leave  the  room  the  lad,  startled  by  a 
sudden  noise,  began  to  cou^h,  and  had  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  which  lasted  for 
over  a  minute.  The  paroxysm  consisted 
of  a  succession  of  loud,  dry,  clanging,  con- 
vulsive coughs,  varying  in  intensity  and 


duration,  broken  into  irregular  ban  or 
phrases,  and  reaemblmg  at  one  time  the 
Darking,  and  at  another  the  howling,  of  a 
dog.  During  the  continuance  oftiie  pa- 
roxysm the  patient  appeared  to  be  much 
distressed;  nis  face  was  swollen  and 
faintly  livid,  the  eyebaUs  became  promi- 
nent and  congested,  the  body  (bent  for- 
wards) was  shaken  by  the  violnioe  of  the 
coughing,  and  the  hands  croased  upon  the 
chest  convulsively  clutched  his  clothes. 
At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  the  patrnt 
appeared  to  be  a  uttle  d&sed.  and  was 
somewhat  giddy.  Becoyering  niiy^iw^f  in 
a  few  minutes  he  passed  a  quantity  of 
liinpid  urine. 

The  malady  of  this  patient  lasted  oter 
thirteen  months,  and  then  slowly  subsided. 
No  ill  effects  followed,  but  we  lefuned  sobm 
years  afterwards  that  the  patient  was  still 
nervous,  and  that  a  dry  convnlsiTe  ooo^ 
was  readily  provoked  by  trifling  oolds. 

In  1868  we  were  consulted  bj  a  deroy- 
man  residing  in  theeastof  London abontSis 
son,  who  was  supposed  to  have  some  grave 
disease  of  the  lungs.  The  boy  was  thuteen 
years  of  age,  well  nourished,  fiur,  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  nervoos  tempem- 
ment,  and  the  history  of  some  minor  ner- 
vous troubles.     The  parents  and  their 
relations  were  nervous,  and  the  Either  was 
subject  to  involuntary  movements  of  the 
right  arm  and  hand,  and   oocasionally 
found  difficulty  in  writing.     The  boy's 
malady  consisted  in  daily  recurring  violent 
paroxysms  of  convulsive  oong^  which  pro- 
duced some  exhaustion  and  distress,  uid 
had  provoked  on  one  occasion  an  involon* 
tary  discharge  of  urine,  and  on  several 
occasions  vertiffo.  The  affection  had  beffua 
six  months  before,  and  latterly  there  had 
been   some  loss  of  flesh,  strength,  and 
colour.    No  school  would  keep  the  boy ; 
the  members  of  his  family  were  distracted; 
and  the  father  was  perptexed  and  despair^ 
ing.  Bepeated  examinations  of  the  patient 
by  myself  and  by  others  failed  to  dicit 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  structural 
disease  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  all  that 
we  could  discover  was  a  somewhat  hinoum 
condition  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  all 
that  we  could  say  was  that  the  malady  was 
nervous,  and  that  it  was  devoid  of  perma- 
nent peril  to  life  or  to  health,    in  this 
case  the  affection  lasted  nearly  three  yean, 
but  then  recovery  was  complete;   and 
through  a  careful  regimen,  strict  disci- 
pline, and   change  to  the   seaside,  the 
oizcurre  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
disappeared. 

In  a  third  case — the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  about  whom  ^e  were  oonsnlted 
in  1875 — ^^®  attacks  were  of  the  same 
general  character,  but  occasionallj  they 
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beoame  so  severe  as  to  prodace  sqaintiDg 
and  temporary  anconsoionsneBS.  This  girl 
was  thirteen  ^ears  of  age,  and  her  malady 
had  begon  with  the  advent  of  menstma- 
tion  a  few  months  before.  The  offspring 
of  nervoas  parents,  she  also  was  intensely 
nerrons,  and  exhibited  from  time  to  time 
divm  signs  of  nervous  disorder.  The 
noise  msiae  by  this  patient  dnriug  her 
attacks  was  so  lond  and  so  pec^arly 
distressing  to  others  that,  with  the 
exoei>tion  of  the  mother,  no  one  would 
remain  in  the  house  during  their  con- 
tinnanoe ;  and  even  the  mother  con- 
fessed to  ns  that  she  felt  as  if  the 
limits  of  her  own  endurance  were  at  hand. 
After  a  few  months'  unsuccessful  treat- 
ment^  this  patient  was  cured  ^uite  sud- 
denly throng[h  the  agency  of  a  fright.  One 
day,  whilst  in  a  paroxysm  of  coughing 
of  exceptional  mildness,  it  was  proposed 
to  perform  an  operation  upon  her  throat, 
and  a  box  of  ontiing  instruments  was  laid 
open  before  her.  Without  a  word  she 
swifUy  fled  from  the  room  and  managed 
to  keep  herself  successfully  concealed  until 
late  at  nighl  When  she  returned  to  her 
mother  she  had  lost  her  cough,  and  three 
years  afterwards  we  were  told  that  it  had 
nev«r  returned. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  all  the 
cases  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  subjects 
of  this  pubertal  cougn,  and  also  their 

Sirents  and  families,  were  '*  nervous." 
at  in  a  patient  whom  we  saw  in  1880  with 
Mr.  Aikm  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
parents  were  healthy,  and  had  come  of  a 
healthy  stock,  and  the  only  signal  evidence 
of  nenronsness  in  the  patient  was  the  exis- 
tence of  the  malady.  The  boy  was  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  the 
bnfld  and  appearance  of  health,  and  never 
sofiered  in  any  serious  way  until  the 
**  breakinff  of  lus  voice,"  when  his  malady 
began.  Tne  attacks  in  this  case  were  not 
violent,  but  they  were  accompanied  by 
irrmilar  action  of  the  heart,  ana  occasion- 
ally t»y  bronchial  rdles.  The  patient  re- 
eofvred  within  six  months,  but  twice 
within  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  then  he  has  had  an  attack  of  luron- 
ehitis,  accompanied  by  a  little  bronchial 
spaam. 

All  the  cases  to  which  we  have  adverted 
are  examples  of  the  severest  forms  of  the 
malady  ot  which  we  are  speaking,  and  thev 
present  the  chief  varieties  of  it  whicn 
nave  come  before  us  in  practice.  But  the 
attacks  are  slight  as  well  as  severe,  and 
there  are  other  varieties  of  it  which  we 
have  thought  unnecessary  to  notice.  Ex- 
cept in  degree,  the  cases  so  closely  resemble 
each  other  that,  from  the  study  of  one  we 
may  learn  the  characteristic  features  of  all 


We  need  not  therefore  occupy  space  with 
further  illustrations. 

8ez«  —  Of  the  four  examples  of  this 
convulsive  cough  of  puberty,  which  we 
have  recorded,  three  have  occurred  in 
boys,  and  it  might  be  excusably  inferred 
therefrom  that  this  represented  the 
numerical  relation  of  occurrence  between 
the  sexes.  But  it  is  otherwise.  The  cases 
referred  to  were  chosen  in  illustration  of 
the  varieties  of  the  malady,  and  of  the 
whole  number  which  has  come  within  the 
range  of  our  experience,  the  greater  was 
found  in  girls. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  this  malady,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  the  cough,  which  is  its  cha- 
racteristic feature,  is  not  an  ordinary 
nervous  cough;  that  it  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary cough  of  local  irritation,  of  related 
patnological  changes,  of  reflex  action,  of 
pneumogastric  trouble,  or  of  mere  hys- 
terical msorder;  but  that  possessed  of 
certain  distinguishing  characteristics, 
existing  always  in  the  same  general  envi- 
ronment, and  occurring  almost  exclusively 
within  the  range  of  those  physical  and 
psychical  changes  which  mark  the  advent 
of  puberty  and  accompany  the  final  evolu- 
tion of  sex,  it  has  a  well-defined  individu- 
ality of  its  own,  and  claims  the  right  of 
separate  consideration  and  naming. 

Mot  geBerally  reoogniaod. — It  is  true 
that  little,  if  any,  notice  of  this  malady 
has  been  taken  by  previous  observers,  for, 
after  a  search  through  the  chief  annsJs  of 
medical  literature,  made  by  Dr.  Del^pine 
and  the  writer,  there  were  found,  with  two 
exceptions,  only  distant  and  obscure  alln- 
sions  to  the  convulsive  or  barking  cough 
of  puberty.  The  first  notable  exception 
occurs  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
TransactioiM  of  the  Clinical  Society,  where, 
in  the  presidential  address  delivered  bv 
us,  a  brief  description  of  this  malady  will 
be  found.  The  second  notable  exception 
will  be  found  at  page  491  of  the  &ni 
volume  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie's  Manual 
of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  There 
the  disease  is  plainly  recoi^nised,  but  the 
author's  description  of  it  differs  in  some 
important  points  from  ours.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  young  girls  between 
sixteen  and  twenty,  of  having  been  met 
with  in  boys  between  fourteen  and  sixteen, 
and  of  having  been  seen  several  times  in 
children  between  five  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Notwithstanding  such  scant  no- 
tices as  have  been  found  of  this  malady, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  its  existence  has 
long  been  known  to  practised  clinical  ob- 
servers ;  and  we  can  find  no  just  grounds 
for  regarding  it  as  one  of  our  new  £seases. 
In  proceeding  to  notice  the  convulsive 
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oongh  of  pnberty,  one  must  keep  in  view 
the  extent,  variety,  and  character  of  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  organism 
during  the  final  evolution  of  sex.  They 
are  manifold  as  well  as  profound ;  they  are 
central  as  well  as  peripheral;  they  are 
psychical  as  well  as  pnysical;  they  are 
moral  as  well  as  mental ;  and  they  are 
accompanied  and  penetrated  by  a  fresh 
awakening  of  the  self -consciousness  which 
carries  the  organism  into  a  new*  arena  of 
thought  and  of  life  in  its  relations  to  out- 
ward life. 

Mature  of  tbe  Malady. — It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  through  this  procession  of 
changes,  so  many  and  so  varied,  all  the 
ascending  nervous  hierarchies  are  actively 
at  work,  creating  new  activities,  establish- 
ing new  relations,  adjusting  new  environ- 
ments, establishing  new  control.  One 
obvious  result  of  those  excited  activities  is 
that  the  whole  central  nervous  system  is 
carried  into  a  condition  of  unstable  ^uili- 
brium  and  is  readv  in  an  irritable  prgamsm 
to  explode  through  small  provocations  into 
convulsive  action  ;  and,  when  one  remem- 
bers that  peripheral  changes  are  also  under- 
going concurrent  evolution,  that  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  them  is  the  laryngeal 
region,  and  that  the  nervous  hierarchy 
under  which  they  exist  is  now  perhaps 
the  most  active  of  aJl,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understuid  why  troubles  should  occur  in 
this  region  at  this  time,  and  why,  when 
they  do  occur,  we  should  expect  uiem  to 
be  of  a  nervous  character.  In  these 
central  and  peripheral  activities  we  have 
conditions  ripe  for  disorder;  and  either 
autogenetically  or  deuterogeneticidly,from 
inborn  disturbances,  or  from  extrinsic  irri- 
tations, we  can  see  without  stretch  of 
vision  how  this  malady  may  arise.  When, 
furthermore,  we  remember  that  for  the 
most  part  the  family  and  personal  history 
of  the  patient  ia  nervous,  that  no  ade- 
quate local  changes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
pharynx,  in  the  larynx,  or  in  the  lungs ; 
that  the  dough  and  other  disturbances  of 
the  respiratory  movements  are  rhythmic 
and  paroxysmal ;  that  no  structxiral  de- 
generations follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
malady;  and  that  it  disappears  with,  or 
shortly  after,  the  complete  evolution  of 
aex,  we  cannot  doubt — at  least,  we  think, 
we  cannot  justly  doubt — ^that  this  convul- 
sion or  barking  cough  of  puberty  (cynobex 
hebetis,  pubertatis  tussis  canmus)  is  a 
malady  of  nervous  origin,  character,  course, 
and  issues.  But  in  now  far  the  inborn 
changes  which  engender  it  are  central,  or 
in  how  far  peripheral,  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  modified  or  controlled  by  extrinsic 
influences,  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
determine. 


Prognosii. — Concerning  the  prognosis 
of  the  malady,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  all  the  cases  of  which  we  have  had 
any  direct  knowledge — and  they  number 
over  twenty — the  course,  although  usually 
tedious  and  always  somewhat  prolonged, 
has  ended  eventually  in  complete  recovery. 

Treatment. — We  proceed  now  to  speak 
of  the  treatment  of  wis  malady.  Unfor- 
tunately we  are  compelled  to  confess  our 
belief  that  we  have  not  succeeded  by  any 
treatment  which  we  have  hitherto  em- 
ployed in  shortening  to  a  great  extent 
the  duration  of  the  disorder.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  as  sure  as  we  can  well  be  about 
anything  of  this  kind,  that  by  au  appro- 
priate regiinen,  by  sedative  applications 
to  the  interior  of  the  throat,  and  by  the 
administration  of  certain  internal  reme- 
dies, we  have,  without  disturbance  of  the 
patient's  health,  succeeded  in  restraining 
the  cough  within  harmless  limits,  in 
averting  secondary  evils,  in  improving  the 
general  health,  and  in  guiding  the  course 
of  the  malady  to  a  somewhat  speedier  issue 
than  otherwise  it  would  have  reached. 

With  respect  to  regimen,  we  have  to  ob- 
serve that  in  all  the  cases  brought  before 
me  the  patients  were  plainly  overfed; 
that,  in  aiddition  to  ordinary  meals,  there 
were  freouent  "interludes"  of  different 
kinds  of  rood,  mostly  preserved ;  and  that 
alcoholic  beverages  of  some  sort  or  another 
were  being  freely  administered.  For  our 
own  part,  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  the 
laws  of  digestion  are  suspended  because 
an  organism  is  troubled  with  a  malady  of 
this  kind ;  that  there  is  no  physiological 
limit  to  the  administration  of  food  in  dis- 
ease ;  and  that  we  are  not  certain  to  make 
a  bad  fire  when  we  keep  putting  too  many 
coals  thereon. 

Improvement  has  almost  invariably 
followed  the  enforcement  of  a  simple,  but 
liberal,  dietary  arranged  into  three,  or  at 
most  four,  meals  a  day ;  abstinence  from 
alcohol;  cold  or  tepid  sponging;  warm,  but 
not  too  warm,  clothing;  active  outdoor 
exercise ;  early  hours  ;  and  general  disci- 
pline. Poor  platitudes  these,  it  may  be 
said.  Yes,  plainlv  so  on  paper,  but  not 
so  in  practice,  where  they  can  effect  so 
much,  and  are  yet  overlooked  so  often. 

Of  local  applications  to  the  interior  of 
the  throat,  onty  two  have  done  good  ser- 
vice ;  the  first  is  glycerine  of  borax  with 
oxychloride  of  bismuth  and  morphine ;  and 
the  second  is  the  same  combination  with 
the  substitution  of  cocaine  (10  per  cent.) 
for  morphine.  These  applications  should 
be  brusned  over  the  whole  interior  of  the 
throat  after  each  meal,  and  also  at  bed- 
time. In  using  cocaine,  care  must  be 
taken  in  its  application  to  the  larynx, 
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which  is  sometimes  proYoked  by  it  into 
dangerous  spasm. 

Among  the  internal  remedies  which  we 
believe  to  be  of  nse  in  this  malady  there 
are  also  two:  the  one  is  a  syrup  of  the 
bromide  of  quinine  and  iron,  with  small 
doses  of  arsenic ;  and  the  other  is  a  pill  of 
reduced  iron,  valerianate  of  zinc,  oella- 
donna,  and  nux  vomica. 

This  latter  combination,  often  success- 
ful in  controlling  the  cough,  must  be  given 
in  doses,  slowly  increased  until  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  belladonna  oeoome 
apparent^  and  then  slightly  diminished ; 
the  amount  administered  should  be  main- 
tained at  that  level. 

There  is  still  another  remedy  to  which,  in 
laryngeal  nervous  affections  of  this  kind, 
speciiuists  in  throat  disease  attach  great 
importance ;  and  that  is  a  long  sea  voy  aij^. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  sometimes  successral, 
but  undoubtedly  also  in  our  experience  it 
is  oftener  the  reverse.  Furthermore,  it  is 
costly;  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out ;  it  inter- 
rupts the  work  of  education;  and  occa- 
sionally in  boys  it  begets  habits  of  a  kind 
which  permanently  interfere  with  a  right 
conduct  of  the  business  of  life.  For  our 
own  part,  when  we  now  review  the  expe- 
rience of  the  effects  of  sea  voyages  upon 
young  invalids,  we  are  more  strongly  im- 
pressed than  ever  we  were  before  with  the 
necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  prescribing 
them. 

But,  although  in  all  these  ways  the 
benefits  which  we  shall  be  able  to  confer 
upon  our  patients  may  not  appear  to  be 
great,  there  is  one  way  in  which,  perhaps, 
we  mi^  be  enabled  to  make  them  great 
b^ond  expectation  or  expression.  We 
have  seen  that  almost  all  the  subjects  of 
this  maladv  are  "  nervous,"  and  from  this 
we  know  that  they  tend  to  become  self- 
ooDScious,  to  dwell  upon  their  disorders,  to 
give  way  to  self-distrust,  to  take  interest 
only  in  themselves,  and  at  last  to  fail  in 
aU  that  is  useful  as  well  as  in  all  that  is 
high  in  life.  Coming  at  this  early  time  of 
youth  under  our  instruction  and  influence, 
we  may  help  them  to  strive  after  self- 
effiusement,  to  aim  at  some  higher  ideal 
than  themselves,  to  find  in  labour  strength, 
and  through  suffering  tranquillity;  and 
so,  transfiguring^  their  lives,  to  discover 
therein  sacrifice  instead  of  selfishness,  and 
gladness  instead  of  gloom. 

Andrew  Clark. 

OOWU&8ZVB  T&BMOB  {convello ; 
tremor,  a  trembling).  A  term  applied  to 
an  affection  characterised  by  paroxysms 
of  clonic  convulsions  affecting  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  and  unaccompanied  by  loss 
of  consciousness,  sometimes  attended  by 
emotional  disturbances,  vertigo  and  pain 


in  the  head.  The  affection  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  due  to  irritation  of  motor 
nerve  centres  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  with 
hyperaesthesia  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 
(Grer.  ZitterKrdmpfe  ;  daa  ZUtem,) 

COVSO&AZAA.  {n^post  filth;  Xadiia^ 
speech).  The  involuntary  use  of  obscene 
words,  a  symptom  of  mental  disorder. 
(See  Hysterical  Insanity,  Puerperal 
Insanity,  Obsession,  &c.) 

OOPKOVRACIT  («e({irpof ,  excrement ; 
ifxxyitv,  to  eat).  The  act  of  feeding  on 
excrement,  an  occasional  symptom  in 
hysteria  and  mania. 

COSTZOAZi  a»Z&B»8T  (cortex,  the 
bark ;  (n(Xafifiay<»,  1  seize  or  arrest).  {See 
Epilepsy,  cortical.) 

OOSTBAWTB8. — Those  who  suffered 
under  corybantism  among  the  Greeks 
were  in  state  of  wild  fury.  They  appear 
to  have  been  the  subjects  of  hysterical 
exdfSement.  Alfred  Maury  points  out  that 
in  thetrag^edy  of  "  Hippolytus*'  the  Chorus 
exclaims  in  addressing  PhsBdra,  ''Oh, 
young  girl,  a  god  possesses  thee ;  either 
Pan  or  Hecate,  or  the  venerable  Cory- 
bantes  or  Oybele  excite  thee."  Those  who 
are  troubled  in  mind  by  a  phantom 
are  called  €pBt  oi  if^da-fiaros  rtpos,  and  tliose 
who  are  ^ssessed  by  a  divinity  do  every- 
thing which  he  considers  to  be  necessary. 
(Of.  Euripides,  ed.  Barnes,  p.  223.  Sen. 
ad.  Hipp.,  V.  141.  Vide  Vemoniaqttes, 
Encyl.  M^.    Paris,  1884,  p.  122.) 

OOSTBAVTISX  (Koovfiain'urfi6s,  puri- 
fication by  the  rites  of  tne  Corybantes  or 
priests  of  Cybele,  accompanied  by  wild 
music  and  frantic,  dancing).  An  old 
name  for  a  state  of  excitement  (probably 
hysterical),  accompanied  by  choreic  move- 
ments, fantastic  visual  hallucinations  and 
sleeplessness. 

ooTTAoaSf  Tn  nrsAn  nr. 
(;S^ee  Boarding  Out.) 

OOVOB,    BTBTXRSOAXi.       A    COUgh 

which  does  not  depend  on  any  affection  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  but  on  a  function- 
ally disturbea  condition  of  the  nervous 
system.     (iS^ee  Convulsive  Cough.) 

OomXT  ASIXVM8.  (See  England 
and  Wales.) 

COIIMTI  COUVOZIiS  (an^Uknd)  and 
tbeir  RelattoBs  to  tbe  Admlaistratioii 
of  tbe  &UVAOT  &A'W«. — Cntil  1889 
the  administration  of  the  lunacy  laws,  as 
they  dealt  with  pauper  lunatics,  was,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  justices  assembled  in  quarter  ses- 
sions, and  of  committees  of  justices  ap- 
pointed thereat.  In  that  year  the  Local 
Government  Act  took  from  them  the 
major  part  of  their  duties  and  transferred 
them  to  the  local  authorities  constituted 
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bj  the  Act,  leaving  with  the  jastices  only 
oertain  judicial  functions.  The  division 
of  duties  between  these  two  bodies  will 
be  best  defined  by  quoting  the -sections 
of  the  Act  bearing  thereon. 
Section  3  of  the  Local  Government  Act 

grovides  that "  tiiere  shall  be  transferred 
>  the  council  of  each  county,  on  and 
after  the  appointed  day,  the  administra- 
tive business  of  the  justices  of  the  county 
in  quarter  sessions  assembled,  that  is  to 
say,  all  business  done  by  quarter  sessions, 
or  any  committee  appointed  by  the 
quarter  sessions,  in  respeict  of  the  several 
matters  following,  namely  {inter  alia)  the 
provision,  enlargement,  maintenance, 
management,  and  visitation  of,  and  other 
dealings  with,  asylums  for  pauper 
lunatics.*' 

Section  86,  sub-section  2,  provides  that 
'*  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  transfer  to  the 
county  council,  or  any  members  thereof, 
the  jurisdiction  of  quarter  sessions  or  any 
justices,  in  relation  to  the  removal,  recep- 
tion, or  detention  of  a  lunatic  into  or  m 
an  asylum,  or  to  making  orders  respecting 
the  payment,  otherwise  than  out  of  the 
county  fund,  of  charges  incurred  on 
account  of  any  pauper  lunatics,  or  respect- 
ing any  property  of  such  lunatic,  or  re- 
specting this  settlement  or  chargeability, 
or  in  relation  to  any  appeal  touching  the 
said  matters." 

Though  the  Act  uses  in  these  sections 
the  woSs  "county  council,"  section  ^ 
subjects  the  councils  of  count3r  boroughs 
(these  are  bott)ugh8  which,  having  certain 
qualifications  as  to  population,  &c.,  are 
set  out  to  the  number  of  sixty-one  in  the 
third  schedule  of  the  Act)  to  all  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  county 
council.  Again,  there  are  certain 
boroughs,  thirty  in  number,  which  are  not 
county  boroughs,  and  are  specified  in  the 
fourth  sdiedule  of  the  Lunacy  (Consoli- 
dation) Act.  The  City  of  London  is  in- 
cluded in  this  category,  and  the  common 
council  are  the  authonties.  The  councils 
of  all  counties,  county  boroughs,  and  the 
last-mentioned  boroughs,  are  **  local  au- 
thorities **  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lunacy 
Act,  and  are  herein  referred  to  as  local 
atUhoriHes. 

The  change  thus  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  bodies  which  regulate  pauper 
asylums  and  their  inmates,  was  most  im- 
portant, and  chiefly  for  two  reasons. 
First,  whereas  formerly  the  justices  were 
appointed  hj  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  now  the  councillors  are 
elected,  and  thus,  in  theory  at  least,  just 
those  classes  from  whom  inmates  of 
pauper  asylums  are  drawn,  can,  if  they 


choose  to  combine  for  the  purpose,  exer- 
cise some  control,  though  it  be  indirectly, 
on  the  management  of  these  asylums. 
Secondly,  whereas  formerly  it  was  cus- 
tomary that  the  same  justices  formed 
year  after  year  a  committee  for  the  man- 
agement of  an  asylum,  now  there  is  no 
such  guarantee  of  continuity  of  manage- 
ment. It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  any 
change  that  is  likely  to  be  made,  for  either 
of  these  reasons,  will  probably  not  be  a 
change  for  the  better,  since  the  success 
with  which  asylums  were  developed  and 
managed  by  quarter  sessions  was  con- 
spicuous. Great  changes,  however,  can 
never  occur,  for  the  restraining  ix>wers 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  are  so  great» 
that  practically  all  that  local  authorities 
can  do  by  way  of  alteration  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  cutting  down  or  increasing 
expenditure,  and  this  only  within  narrow 
limits. 

In  1890,  the  year  after  the  Local  Gro- 
vemment  Act  came  into  action,  a  new 
Lunacy  Act  was  passed,  but  before  this 
came  into  full  operation  it  was  repealed 
by  and  embodied  in  the  Lunacy  (Consoli- 
dation) Act,  which  codified  all  the  intricate 
provisions  of  the  various  Lunacy  Acts 
which  were  at  that  time  in  force.*  By 
this  the  details  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  local  authorities  and  the  committees 
appointed  by  them  are  regulated,  the 
action  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  as 
far  as  dealing  with  asylams  and  Uieir 
inmates  is  concerned,  bemg  confined  to  the 
calling  into  existence  these  authorities, 
and  clothing  them  with  power. 

The  Lunacy  Act  gives  one  new  power 
of  very  great  importance  to  local  authori- 
ties, the  power  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  private  patients  into 
pauper  asylums,  under  certain  regulations, 
which  will  be  mentioned  later  on. 

BeflBltloiis  of  Temuia — Before  de- 
scribing the  duties  of  a  local  authority  in 
connection  with  asylums,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  define  one  or  two  terms,  and 
also  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  lunacy  in  all 
classes  is  dealt  with  in  England 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  ex- 
pressions "  lunatic,**  or  "  patient,**  mean 
a  person  of  unsound  mina,  who  is  ander 
some  sort  of  legal  control,  and  is  thus 
officially  recognised. 

A  "  pauper  "  patient  is  a  person  wholly 
or  partly  chargeable  to  a  union,  county, 
or  Dorough  (341). 

*  Unless  otherwise  spoclfied,  the  figures  lnten>o- 
lated  in  the  matter  following  refer  to  the  sections 
and  8ub-80CtionH  of  the  Lunacy  (Ck>nsolldation) 
Act,  189a 
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A  "  private  "  patient  means  a  patient 
who  is  not  a  pauper  (341). 

An^asylnm"  means  an  asylum  for 
lunatics  provided  by  a  county  borougli, 
or  by  a  union  of  counties  or  boroughs 

(341). 

A  "  hospital "  means  any  hospital,  or 
part  of  a  hospital,  or  other  house  or  in- 
stitution (not  oeing  an  asylum),  wherein 
lunatics  are  received  and  supported  wholly 
or  partly  by  voluntary  contributions,  or 
by  an  J  charitable  be<]^uest  or  gift,  or  by 
applymg  the  excess  oi  payments  of  some 
patients  for  or  towards  the  support,  pro- 
vision, or  benefit  of  other  patients  (341). 

A  "  licensed  house  "  is  a  house  licensed 
by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  or  by  quarter  ses- 
sions in  the  provinces,  for  the  reception 
of  patients,  the  profit  on  whose  mainte- 
nance belongs  to  the  proprietor.  These 
institutions  are  usually  called  private 
asylums. 

Fatients  are  treated  under  tbe 
fsllowliii:  Cireninstanees. — In  County  or 
Borough  Asylv/ms.  —  Both  private  and 
pauper  patients  are  found  herein,  and 
they  are  under  the  sole  management  of 
the  local  authority. 

In  Hospitals  both  private  and  pauper 
patients  are  received,  but  the  latter  only 
iy  virtue  of  contracts  with  local  authori- 
ties existing  on  May  i,  1890.  No  fresh 
contract  is  to  be  made.  Local  authorities 
have  only  to  do  with  the  paupers  thus 
received,  and  have  no  control  whatever 
oyer  the  private  patients.  They  have  no 
direct  power  over  the  treatment  of  these 
paupers,  or  the  management  of  the 
"  hospital,"  bein^  only  able,  in  case  of  dis- 
satisfaction, to  withdraw  their  patients  or 
complain  to  the  Commissioners  m  Lunacy. 
The  patients  are  borne  on  the  books  of 
the  local  authority. 

In  Licensed  Houses, — What  has  been 
said  as  to  hospitals  applies  here,  except 
that  fresh  contracts  can  be  made  between 
local  authorities  and  the  managers  of 
licensed  houses.  The  chief  use  of  such 
contracts  is  to  temporarily  provide  ac- 
commodation for  patients,  pending  the 
building  or  enlargement  of  an  asylum. 

InWorkhouses. — The  same  applies  here, 
although  of  course  there  are  no  private 
patients.  Power  is  given  to  local  authori- 
ties to  send,  under  contract,  selected 
patients  of  a  chronic  and  non-dangerous 
type  to  workhouses  that  are  certified  to 
he  suitable  for  their  reception.  All  other 
insane  persons  in  workhouses  are  under 
the  control  of  the  guardians  and  Local 
Government  Board,  though  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  have  the  right  to 
inspect 


In  Criminal  Asylv/ms  are  only  patients 
who  are  technically  private.  I'^ey  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
Office. 

In  Single  Care. — ^These  are  only  private 
patients.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  local 
authorities  have  power  to  place  suitable 
pauper  cases  in  the  care  of  friends  or 
relatives,  but  these  patients  are  borne  on 
the  books  of  the  asylum,  and  are  thus  not 
technically  under  single  care. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  control  of 
local  authorities  is  limited  to  the  dealings 
with  their  own  asylums,  to  pauper  patients 
who  either  are,  have  been,  or  are  entitled 
to  be,  if  there  is  room,  in  their  asylums, 
and  to  those  private  patients  whom  they 
mav  elect  to  receive  into  them. 

The  powers  given  to  local  authorities, 
however,  are  complete  as  far  as  they  go. 
But  local  authorities  have,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  receive  these  powers,  to  hand  them 
over  again  to  a  committee  chosen  from 
their  own  members.  This  committee  is 
called  the  visiting  committee.  A  local 
authority  has  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  it 
is  bound  to  choose  such  a  committee  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  is  left  to  it  a 
certain  onginatin^  and  controlling  power, 
but  the  refu  work  is  entrusted  for  the  cur- 
rent year  to  the  committee,  which  is  in 
most  matters  practically  irresponsible  to 
the  authority. 

The  constitution  of  the  committee  is 
subject  to  tiie  following  regulations.  It 
must  (169)  be  elected  annually  and  consist 
of  not  less  than  seven  members.  If  there 
is  more  than  one  asylum  belonging  to  a 
local  authority,  one  committee  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  manage  and  control  all  the 
asylums,  and  this  committee  must  appoint 
a  sub-committee  for  each  separate  asylum, 
and  may  delegate  to  such  sub-oommittee 
such  powers  and  duties  as  it  may  think  fit. 
Unless  some  other  day  is  fixed  (i7o)  by 
the  standing  orders  of  the  local  authority, 
the  committee  is  to  be  appointed  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  authority.  Any 
vacancy  is  (171)  to  be  filled  at  once  bjr  the 
authonty,  but  pending  this  the  committee 
may  act  The  committee  in  office  shall 
(172)  hold  office  till  the  first  meeting  of 
their  successors,  and  if  default  is  made  in 
electing  their  successors,  thev  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  as  if  they  haa  been  duly 
re-elected. 

Where  two  or  more  local  authorities 
have  united  to  provide  accommodation,  a 
visiting  committee  (169)  is  elected  by  all 
the  parties  concerned,  the  proportionate 
number  for  each  having  been  settled  upon 
in  the  agreement  to  unite. 

Where  a  county  borough  has  contri- 
buted to  the  cost  of  any  county  asylum,  it 
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may,  if  it  so  wish,  appoint  members  of  the 
committee  in  a  proportion  agreed  npon  or, 
failing  sncb  agreement,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners nnaer  the  Local  Gfovernment 
Act,  or  after  the  latter  have  ceased  to  hold 
office,  by  arbitration  nnder  the  Act  (169). 
Where  a  borongh,  not  being  a  county 
borouffh,  has  contributed  to  uie  cost  of 
providing  any  county  asylum,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  borough  on  the 
county  council,  are  not  entitled  to  vote  for 
the  appointment  by  the  council  of  visitors 
of  the  asylum,  the  council  of  the  borough 
may  ap]>oint  two  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  committee. 

A  visiting  committee,  having  been  con- 
stituted in  one  of  the  methods  described 
above,  is  subject  (175)  to  certain  regula- 
tions of  an  ordinary  nature  as  to  place, 
notice  of  meetings,  election  of  chairman, 
method  of  voting,  appointment  or  dis- 
charge of  clerk,  &c.  The  committee  must 
(173)  examine  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
and  clerk  before  the  month  of  June  in 
each  year,  and  must  report  the  same  to 
the  local  authority.  A  member  of  the 
committee  must  not  (174}  be  pecuniarily 
interested  in  any  contract  or  dealing  con- 
cerning the  asylum,  though  his  holding 
shares  in  a  company  which  contracts  or 
deals  with  the  committee  does  not  preju- 
dice his  position  on  the  committee.  The 
clerk  to  be  appointed  may  be  (176),  but 
need  not  be,  the  clerk  to  the  aajrlum.  His 
name  is  used  either  as  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant in  any  action  brought  by  or  against 
the  committee. 

The  committee  has  (190)  to  submit  to 
the  authority  at  their  IJovember  quarterly 
meeting  a  report  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  asylum,  of  its  sufficiency  to  provide 
the  necessary  accommodation,  and  as  to 
its  management  and  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  servants,  and  the  care  of  the 
patients  therein. 

Turning  now  to  the  details  of  the  duties 
thrown  on  the  local  authority  or  its  visit- 
ing committee,  it  is  convenient  to  follow 
the  grouping  of  these  duties  adopted  by 
the  Local  Government  Act,  section  3,  sub- 
section 4,  as  given  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article. 

I.  ProTisloB  of  Asylnins. — Every  local 
authority  is  bound  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  pauper  lunatics  within  its 
jurisdiction  (238),  and  it  may  also  provide 
accommodation  for  private  patients  (241). 
Provision  can  be  made  in  various  wavs — 
By  providing  an  asylum  independently  of 
any  other  body  (242,  la);  by  uniting  with 
any  other  local  authorities  to  provide  an 
asylum  for  the  joint  use  of  the  authorities 
uniting  (242,  16) ;  by  uniting  with  other 
local  authorities  for  the  joint  use,  as  a 


district  asylum,  of  any  existing  asylum ; 
by  purchasing  any  licensed  houses  (238, 3). 
It  may  make  temporary  accommodation 
by  hiring  buildings  and  land  on  lease 
(261,  2) ;  by  contracting  vnih  the  manager 
of  a  licensed  house  (hospitals  are  forbidden 
to  contract  for  reception)  or  the  visiting 
committee  of    anotner  asylum   for    the 
reception  of  all  or  any  of  its  lunatics 
(269,  i),  but  such  contracts  may  be  only 
for  five  years,  though  they  are  then  re- 
newable (269,  3),  and  they  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  of  State  (269,  5) 
on  the  representation  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  (272).    The  Secretary  of  State 
*has  power  to  determine  a  reception  con- 
tract (269,  5),  and  then  the  original  duty 
of  the  local  authority  to  provide  accommi>- 
dation  for  the  lunatics  thus  received  will 
be  revived  (269, 7).  It  follows  on  the  above 
that  a  local  authority  can  contract  to 
receive  pauper  lunatics  from  other  local 
authorities,  including  boroughs,  but  this  is 
only  continent  on  there  being  vacant 
accommodation  in  its  ownasjlum  (270,  i). 
For  the  purposes  of  providing  accommo- 
dation, tne  local  autnority  may  borrow 
money  on  the  security   of  its   fund  or 
revenues  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  or  any  other  source  (274). 
If  a  local  authority  neglects  to  provide 
accommodation  for  its  lunatics,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  (247),  on  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacv,  require  it 
to  do  so,  and  the  local  autnority  shall 
forthwith  carry  the  requisition  into  effect. 
A   local   authority  having  made  up   its 
mind  to  provide  accommodation,  whether 
proprio  motu  or  on  the  requisition  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  has  first  to  consider 
which  of  the  methods  above  described  it 
will  adopt,  but  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  had  to  interfere,  such  choice  may  be 
taken  away  from  them,  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  being  empowered  to  direct  that  a 
certain  method  be  adopted.    Or,  suppos- 
ing that  the  local  authority  has  itself  de- 
cided to  provide  accommodation,  it  may 
leave  the  choice  of  method  to  the  visiting 
committee  (239).    In  any  case,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  tJie  details  of  providing  accom- 
modation must   be  left  to    the  visiting 
committee,  who  are  (239)  authorised  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  the  local 
authority  by  the  Lunacy  (Consolidation) 
Act     But,  seeing  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  grant  or  withhold  his  approval 
of  any    contract   to    place   patients    in 
licensed  houses  or  out-county  asylums, 
may  grant  or  withhold  his  approval  of 
agreements  to  unite  with  other  local  au- 
thorities, and  may  grant  or  withhold  his 
approval  of  any  pUns  or  contracts  for 
building  a  new,  or  enlarging  an  existing. 
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asylum,  the  whole  qnestion  of  the  pro- 
vision of  asylum  accommodation  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Farther, 
section  272  directs  tnat  any  agreements, 
plans,  contracts,  Sec.,  shall  be  snbmitted 
to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
this  way,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Com- 
missioners have  the  real  control  of  all 
qnestion  s  concerning  the  provision  of  asy- 
lum accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics. 

Regarding  agreements  between  local 
authorities  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  accommodation,  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  laid  down.  All  such 
agreements  must  state  (248) — (a)  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  be  chosen  by  each  con- 
tracting party ;  (h)  the  proportion  in  which 
the  expenses  of  providmg  the  asylum  are 
to  be  borne  by  each  contracting  party, 
and  the  basis  upon  which  such  proportion 
is  fixed ;  (c)  where  the  agreement  provides 
for  the  joint  use  of  an  existing  asylum, 
the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  contracting 
party  towards  expenses  already  incurred ; 
and  the  Act  is  ver^  specific  in  its  provi- 
sions that  the  visiting  committee  ap- 
pointed by  united  local  authorities  shall 
not  be  subject  to  unaathorised  control. 
In  caloulatmg  the  proportion  of  expenses 
to  be  incurred  by  the  respective  authori- 
ties in  providing  a  joint  asylam,  the  basis 
of  such  apportionment  may  (249)  be  fixed 
(a)  on  the  extent  of  the  accommodation 
required  by  each  contracting  party ;  (b)  on 
the  population  of  the  respective  areas. 

Agreements  to  unite  may  (250)  be 
varied  and  altered  if  the  majority  of  the 
visitors  of  each  contracting  party,  and 
also  the  Secretary  of  State,  consent,  but 
no  variation  may  go  outside  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  As  soon  as  an  agreement  to 
unite  is  carried  through  and  reported  to 
the  various  contracting  parties,  the  latter 
must  (253)  appoint  their  proper  propor- 
tion of  visitors,  who  shall  act  till  Uie 
election  of  a  visiting  committee.  A  visit- 
ing committee  duly  authorised  to  provide 
accommodation,  whether  in  union  with 
local  authorities  or  not,  must  (254)  pro- 
cure and  agree  on  plans  and  estimates, 
and  may  contract  for  purchase  and  so 
forth,  and  must  also  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  They  shall  report 
all  these  to  the  local  authority  or  authori- 
ties for  whom  they  act,  and  the  plans, 
&c,,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  local  authonty  or  authorities,  unless 
the  amount  to  be  expended  is  less  than 
the  sum  previously  fixed  by  the  latter. 

If,  in  case  of  uniting,  the  contracting 
local  authorities  differ  in  regard  to  any 
plan,  contract,  Sec,,  the  local  authority, 
who  does  not  approve  of  the  proposal. 


shall  send  a  statement  of  its  reasons  for 
dissent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
may  either  confirm  the  proposed  plan,  or 
direct  any  other  to  be  followed  as  ne  may 
think  fit,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

Contracts  made  by  a  visiting  committee 
with  any  persons  shall  (256)  t^  entered  in 
a  book,  to  be  kept  by  their  clerk,  and 
when  the  contract  is  carried  out,  the  book 
shall  be  kept  with  the  records  of  the  local 
authority,  or  in  case  of  uniting,  with  the 
records  of  the  local  anthoriW  who  contri- 
butes the  most  money.  The  book  may 
be  inspected  by  any  ratepayer,  and  a  copy 
shall  be  kept  at  the  asylum.  The  com- 
mittee are  to  require  security  for  the 
execution  of  the  contract. 

The  asylums  so  to  be  erected  need  not 
(262)  be  within  the  limit  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  authority  or  authorities. 

Local  authorities  who  have  been  ^  in 
union  in  the  provision  of  accommodation 
may  (267),  with  the  consent  of  a  Secretary 
of  State,  dissolve  the  agreement,  if  a 
majority  of  the  whole  nuniber  of  visitors 
so  resolve  at  a  meeting  summoned  upon 
notice  that  such  a  resolution  is  to  be  pro- 
posed thereat.  If  the  dissolution  is  carried 
into  effect  the  real  and  personal  property 
is  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  contributions  towards,  or  inter- 
ests in  them,  or  in  any  other  proportions 
as  the  committee  in&y»  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  think  fit.  It 
may  be  noted  that  while  an  agreement  to 
unite  is  settled  bj  the  local  authority,  the 
a^eement  to  dissolve  is  settled  by  the 
visiting  committee.  Where  two  or  more 
local  authorities  have  been  in  union,  a 
fresh  agreement  may  (244)  be  made,  and 
supposing  that  one  of  the  parties  desires 
such  a  fresh  agreement,  and  the  others 
refuse  to  make  one,  the  matter  in  dispute 
may  be  referred  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Local  Gk>vemment  Act  1888, 
and  after  they  have  ceased  to  hold  office, 
to  arbitration  under  that  Act. 

BnlariremeBt. — ^Power  is  given  to  the 
local  authority  to  provide  increased  accom- 
modation by  enlargement  of  the  existing 
asylum  (238,  2),  the  regulation  as  to  rais- 
ing money,  preparing  plans  and  submit- 
ting them  to  the  approval  of  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  and  Secretary  of 
State  being  identical  with  those  given 
above.  Where  the  asylum,  which  is 
sought  to  be  enlarged,  is  used  as  a  district 
asylum,  no  enlargement  may  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
the  agreement  under  which  it  was  pro- 
vided {257). 

MalBteiuuioe. — The  maintenance  of  the 
fabric,  furniture,  plant,  &c.,  of  any  asylum 
is  also  a  duty  thrown  on  a  local  authority 
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(238,  i)  and  this  dnty  has  to  be  executed 
by  the  committee  of  visitors.  The  com- 
mittee can  order  (266)  all  necessary  and 
or^nary  repairs,  and  may  order  necessary 
and  proper  additions,  alterations,  and  im- 
provements, provided  that  the  cost  of 
these  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  pounds 
in  one  year.  If  any  order  is  given  in- 
volving a  cost  of  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  it  must  be  specially  approved  by 
at  least  three  members  of  the  committee, 
at  a  meeting  summoned  upon  notice  that 
the  proposed  expenditure  is  to  be  con- 
sidered Uiereat.  Any  alteration,  &c.,  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  must  previously  be 
approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Manairemeiit* — ^The  management  of  an 
asylum  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  of  visitors,  subject  to  the  slight- 
est possible  control  of  the  local  authority. 
The  committee  is  bound  (275)  within  one 
year  of  the  erection  of  an  asylum  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  a  Secretary  of  State, 
for  his  approval,  general  rules,  which, 
when  so  approved,  shall  be  printed  and 
observed.  These  rules  may  be  varied  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
addition  to  these  rules,  the  committee 
must  make  reffulations  setting  forth  the 
number  and  description  of  officers  and 
servants,  and  their  respective  duties  and 
salaries,  &c.  These  regulations,  of  course, 
must  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  general 
rules.  The  regulations  may  provide  that 
any  number  of  beds  (275)  may  be  reserved 
for  specified  cases,  and  may  provide  for 
the  exclusion  of  persons  suffering  from 
contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

The  Committee  determines  the  diet  of 
the  patient  (275,  6). 

The  Committee  must  appoint  the  fol- 
lowing officers : 

(a)  A  chaplain,  who  shall  be  in  priest's 
orders,  and  shall  be  licensed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  chaplain 
must  perform  divine  service  every  Sun- 
day, Christmas  Day,  and  Grood  Friday, 
and  on  other  occasions,  and  perform  other 
services,  as  the  committee  may  direct 
(277).  Provision  is  made  for  religious 
ministration  to  patients  of  other  creeds 


(276). 

(6)  Amedica 
in  tne  asylum. 


medical  officer,  who  shall  reside 
and  must  not  be  the  clerk 
or  treasurer  of  the  asylum. 

(c)  A  superintendent  oi  the  asylum,  or 
if  there  is  more  than  one  division,  a 
superintendent  of  each  division,  who  shall 
be  the  resident  medical  officer,  or  one  of 
the  resident  medical  officers  of  the  eay- 
lum,  or  of  the  division  of  which  he  is 
appointed  superintendent,  unless  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  authorise  the  appointment 


of  some  other  person  than  a  medical  officer 
to  be  superintendent. 

(d)  A  clerk. 

(e)  A  treasurer. 

If)  Such  other  officers  and  servants  as 
they  think  fit. 

The  committee  may  remove  any  of 
these  officers,  and  presumedly  are  respon- 
sible for  the  carrying;  out  of  the  various 
duties  thrown  on  their  respective  officers. 
The  committee  may  appoint  a  visiting 
physician  and  surgeon. 

All  salaries,  wages  and  remuneration 
are  fixed  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  (280)  may  grant  pen- 
sions^ under  certain  conditions,  to  officers 
of  the  asylum,  but  seven  days'  notice 
must  be  given  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  same  is  proposed  to  be  granted,  and 
three  members  of  the  committee  at  least 
must  concur  in  and  sign  the  order  grant- 
ing the  pension. 

Further,  the  pension  is  not  to  be  paid 
until  the  grant  is  confirmed  by  the  local 
authority.  The  conditions  of  a  pension 
are  (a)  incapacitation  by  confirmed  ill- 
ness, age  or  infirmity,  or  (b)  not  less  than 
fifteen  years'  service  in  the  asylum  (or 
asylums,  if  more  than  one  is  maintained 
by  the  council)  (282),  of  a  person  who  is 
not  less  than  fifty  years  of  age.  If  man 
and  wife  are  respectively  superintendent 
and  matron,  and  the  supenntendent  is 
pensioned  as  above,  the  committee  may 
likewise  pension  the  matron,  if  she  has 
twenty  years'  service ;  but  if  she  is  appoint- 
ed to  a  public  office  or  to  another  asylum 
at  a  salary,  the  pension  is  decreased  by 
the  amount  of  such  salary,  or  suspended 
if  the  salary  is  l&rger  than  the  pension. 
A  pension  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  salary  at  the  date  of  superannuation 
and  such  further  sum  (if  any)  as  the 
committtee  may  think  fit  to  grant  in 
respect  of  the  value  of  lodgings,  rations 
ana  other  allowances  enjoycwl  by  the 
superannuated  officer. 

The  committee  bears  the  burden  of 
financial  management  almost  entirely. 
Wide  limits  are  set  to  to  its  discretion, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  is  proposed  to 
pass  these,  that  a  reference  to  the  local 
authority  is  requisite.  The  capital  cost 
of  erecting  or  enlarging  an  asylum, 
and  of  the  purchase  of  buildings  or 
land  will  fall  on  the  local  authority 
itself,  who  will  provide  for  the  repayments 
of  loans  and  the  payment  of  interest, 
thouffh  the  actual  amounts  so  settled  by 
the  local  authority  will  appear  in  the 
accounts  of  the  committee  of  visitors. 

The  committee,  however,  are  specially 
charged  with  the  financial  management 
of  the  asylum  as  a  going  concern,  and  it 
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has,  in  this  yiew,  to  carefully  separate 
both  revenue  and  expenditure  into  two 
groupe.  It  has  to  look  to  the  county 
funds  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  it  for 
ordinary  repairs  to  the  fabric  and  furni- 
ture, &c.,  of  the  asylum,  for  improvements, 
additions  and  alterations  as  allowed  by 
s.  266  (see  above) ;  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  lunatics  chargeable  to  the  county 
(who  are  those  lunatics,  found  in  the 
county,  who  have  no  ascertainable  legal 
settlement) ;  and  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions to  superannuated  asylum  officern 
(281).  On  tne  other  hand  it  has  to  make 
a  charfce  on  each  union  or  borough  in  its 
administrative  area  of  a  weekly  sum  for 
maintenance  of  each  paupNor  patient  sent 
to  the  asylum  by  such  union  or  borough. 
This  weekly  sum  (283)  has  to  be  fixed  oy 
the  committee,  so  that  the  total  amount 
thus  raised  will  cover  the  expenses  of 
•  maintenance,  and  the  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cers and  the  attendants  of  the  asylum, 
and  the  sum  may  be  altered  from  time  to 
time. 

The  primary  limit  for  this  sum  is  four- 
teen shillings  per  week,  but  if  the  com- 
mittee finds  that  this  is  insufficient  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid  they  can  (283) 
apply  to  the  local  authority  which  can  fix 
any  ^eater  sum,  the  order  for  this  being 
published  in  a  local  newspaper.  With 
regard  to  the  charges  for  patients  received 
into  the  asylum  under  agreement  with 
other  local  authorities,  tne  committee 
can  (283)  fix  for  their  maintenance  a 
weekly  sum  greater  than  that  fixed  for 
the  patients  of  the  county  so  receiving, 
but  it  must  not  be  more  than  fourteen 
shillings  per  week,  and  any  excess  so 
created  may  be  paid  over  to  a  building 
and  repair  fund,  at  the  discretion  at  the 
committee. 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  asylums 
in  the  administrative  area  of  a  county 
(284)  the  committee  may,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  local  authority,  fix  a  imiform 
rate  for  both  or  all  such  asylums,  and 
place  any  excess  on  the  working  of  one 
against  the  loss  of  working  the  other. 

Where  a  reception  contract  exists,  the 
visiting  committee  sending  out  its  patients 
under  that  contract  shall  (269,  9),  defray 
out  of  the  county  fund,  such  a  sum,  not 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  total  weekly 
charge  for  such  patients,  as  shall,  in 
their  opinion,  represent  the  sum  due  for 
accommodation,  in  exoneration  to  that 
extent  of  the  union  to  which  the  patients 
80  sent  out  are  chargeable. 

Though  the  local  authority  is  required 
by  section  24  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  1888,  to  pay  to  the  guardians  of  each 
onion  a  weekly  sum  of  four  shillings  for 


each  patient  in  the  asjrlum  who  is  charge- 
able to  such  union,  this  sum  must  not  oe 
set  o£E  by  the  visiting  committee  or  guar- 
dians against  the  weekly  sum  payalue  by 
the  guardians  for  such  patients ;  the  two 
transactions  have  to  be  kept  clear,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  asylum  accounts  are 
concerned. 

▼iaitatloB. — At  least  two  members  of 
the  visiting  committee  of  an  asylum  shall 
together,  once  at  least  in  e?ery  two 
months,  pay  a  visit  to  the  asylum  (188). 
Their  duties  will  be  to  inspect  every  part 
of  the  asylum,  to  see  every  patient  therein, 
so  as  to  give  every  one,  as  far  as  possible, 
full  opportunity  of  complaint,  to  examine 
the  oraer  and  certificate  or  certificates  of 
each  patient  admitted  since  the  last  visit, 
and  tne  general  books  kept  in  the  asylum 
and  they  are  to  enter  in  the  visitors'  book 
any  remarks  they  think  proper  in  regard 
to  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
asylum  and  lunatics  therein,  and  shall  sign 
the  book  upon  ever^  visit. 

During  the  continuance  of  a  contract 
for  the  reception  of  the  pauper  lunatics 
of  a  county  borough  or  borough  specified 
in  the  fourth  schedule  of  tne  Ijunacy 
(Consolidation)  Act,  the  council  of  the 
borough  shall  appoint  a  visiting  com- 
mittee to  visit  their  lunatics  (169,  6),  and 
at  least  two  members  of  this  committee 
shall  (189)  make  such  a  visit  at  least  once 
in  six  months,  and  see  each  of  their 
lunatics,  reporting  the  result  to  the 
council  of  the  borough.  They  may  take 
with  them,  if  thej  think  fit,  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
asylum,  and  may  make  an  order  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  borough  for  the  payment 
of  a  sum  for  his  services. 

Where  a  reception  contract  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  visiting  committee  of 
an  asylum  with  the  subscribers  to  a  hos- 
pital, or  the  manager  of  a  licensed  house, 
the  hospital  or  licensed  house  may  be 
visited  by  any  members  for  the  time  being 
of  the  committee  of  the  asylum  (269,  10). 

Curiously  enough  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  visitation,  by  members  of  a  visiting 
committee,  of  their  patients  received  under 
contract  in  a  county  or  borough  asylum 
other  than  their  own,  though  the  guar- 
dians of  a  union  can  follow  and  visit  their 
patients,  even  when  confined  in  an  out- 
county  asylum. 

Otlier  Beallnffa  witli  Asylums  for 
Pauper  ]«aBatlos. — There  are  several 
other  duties  thrown  on  the  visiting  com- 
mittee, which  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing;  divisions,  and  are  here  described. 
But  it  IS  to  be  noted  that  these  duties 
refer  more  to  the  lunatics  than  to  the 
asylums  in  which  they  are  lodged. 
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The  visiting  committee  may  (26)  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  (rovemment 
Board  and  the  Commissioners  in  Lnnacy, 
and  subject  to  snch  regulations  as  they 
respectively  prescribe,  contract  with  the 
j^nardians  of  any  union  for  the  reception 
into  the  workhouse  of  any  chronic 
lunatics,  not  being  dangerous,  who  are  in 
the  asylum  and  have  been  selected  and 
certified  by  the  manager  of  the  asylum  as 
proper  to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse. 
Lunatics  thus  removed  shall,  while  they 
remain  in  the  workhouse,  continue  as 
]>atients  on  the  books  of  the  asj^lum  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  lunatics  removed  to  asylums — this 
meaning  that  the  authorities  liable  for 
their  maintenance  shall  still  receive  the 
4s.  ^nt.  Any  two  visitors,  with  the 
advice  in  writing  of  the  medical  officer, 
may  (55)  permit  a  patient  in  the  asylum 
to  be  absent  on  trial  as  long  as  they  think 
fit,  and  may  make  weekly  allowance — not 
ezceedini;  the  weekly  charge  for  him  while 
in  the  asylum — and  this  sum  shall  be  paid 
for  him  by  the  authorities  liable  for  his 
maintenance,  as  if  he  were  in  the  asylum. 
The  visiting  committee  may  (57)  hand 
over  a  patient  to  a  relative  or  friend,  with 
the  consent  of  the  guardians  of  the  union 
to  which  he  is  chargeable,  or  if  the  relative 
or  friend  resides  outside  the  area  of  such 
union,  then  with  the  approbation  of  a 
justice  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place 
where  the  relative  or  friend  resides.  The 
committee  may  allow  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  patient  any  sum  e^ual  to  or  less 
than  the  weekly  charge  in  the  asylum, 
and  this  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
authority  liable  for  his  maintenance  in  the 
asylum,  but  such  authority  is  entitled  to 
the  grant  of  4s,  per  week,  iust  as  if  the 
patient  were  still  in  the  asylum. 

Where  foich  an  order  has  been  made, 
any  two  visitors  may  (63)  order  the  patient 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  asylum.  The 
patient  must  (202)  be  visited  once  in  every 
quarter  of  the  year  by  the  medical  officer 
of  the  union,  and  the  medical  officer  must 
send,  within  three  days,  a  report  to  the 
visiting  committee,  stating  whether,  in 
his  opinion,  the  patient  is  properly  taken 
eare  of,  and  may  properly  remain  out  of 
the  asylum. 

Any  two  visitors  may  (64)  order  the 
removal  of  a  patient  cnargeable  to  any. 
union  in  the  county,  into  the  county 
asylum  from  any  other  institution  in 
which  he  may  be  detained. 

Any  two  visitors  may  order  the  removal 
of  a  patient  from  the  county  asylum  into 
some  other  institution  for  lunatics,  but 
the  consent  of  two  commissioners  in 
writing  is  required  also,  unless  it  is  pro- 


posed to  remove  the  patient  into  an 
asylum  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  the 
visiting  committee,  or  to  the  county  in 
which  the  patient  may  have  been  adjudged 
to  be  settled,  or  into  a  hospital  or  licensed 
house  within  such  county,  or  into  an 
institution  with  which  the  visiting  com- 
mittee have  a  subsisting  contract.  The 
visitorH  may  (66),  on  makmg  such  an  order, 
require  the  relieving  officer  or  other  officer 
of  the  union,  county,  or  borough  to  which 
the  patient  is  chargeable,  to  carry  out  the 
removal.  No  removal  shall  oe  made 
unless  (67)  the  medical  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution from  which  the  patient  is  to  be 
removed,  shall  certify  as  to  his  fitness  and 
bodily  health  to  be  removed. 

Any  three  visitors,  or  any  two  visitors 
with  the  advice  in  writing  of  the  medical 
officer,  may  (77)  order  tne  discharge  of 
any  patient,  whether  he  is  recovered  or 
not. 

When  application  is  made  by  a  relative 
or  friend  of  a  patient,  any  two  visitors 
ma^  (79)  order  the  discharge,  of  the 
patient,  on  an  understanding  that  he  shall 
not  be  chargeable  to  any  union,  county,  or 
borough,  and  that  he  will  be  properly 
taken  care  of  and  prevented  from  aoing 
injury  to  himself  or  others. 

When  a  patient  is  discharged  as  above, 
unless  he  is  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
relative  or  friend,  the  committee  may  (80) 
give  notice  to  the  relieving  officer  or  the 
clerk  of  the  authority  liable  for  his  main- 
tenance, who  shall  cause  the  patient  to  be 
forthwith  removed  to  the  worldiouse. 

The  visiting  committee  may  (258),  with 
the  consent  of  the  local  authority  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  provide  for  the  burial 
of  patients  or  officers  dying  in  the  asylum, 
by  laying  out  a  burial-eround,  or  enlarg- 
ing an  existing  one  ot  their  own,  or  by 
contracting  with  other  persons  to  provide 
for  the  burial. 

PrlTAte  Vattents. — A  local  authority 
can  (241)  provide  accommodation  for 
private  patients,  either  in  the  same  asylum 
as  that  in  which  their  pauper  patients  are 
confined,  or  in  a  separate  one.  The  com- 
mittee (271)  is  allowed  full  liberty  to  make 
such  terms  as  to  payment  and  accommo- 
dation as  they  may  think  fit.  The  private 
patients,  however,  must  be  received  under 
the  same  conditions,  as  to  legal  enact- 
ments, as  apply  to  private  patients  re- 
ceived into  nospitals  or  licensed  houses. 
The  committee  nave  to  keep  an  account 
(which  is  to  be  made  up  to  the  end  of 
each  year)  of  the  excess  of  the  payments 
for  private  patients  over  the  weekly 
charges  for  pauper  patients,  and  the  sur- 
plus, if  any,  after  carrying  to  the  building 
and  repair  fund  such  sum,  and  providing 
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for  sncli  ontgoiDgs  and  ezpenses,  as  the 
committee  oonsioer  proper,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  of  toe  council,  or  to  the 
treasurers  of  all  councils  interested,  in 
their  proper  proportions.  The  surplus  is 
then  to  be  applied  as  part  of  the  county 
or  borough  lund. 

H.  Hates  Newington. 

OOVSZWS,  MIIW»TIHI»«  OV.  (See 
CONSANGUIHITY.) 

caULnomiT&Tf  Catbetometrleal 
Mctbod  of. — The  study  of  pathological 
skulls  and  their  atypicAl  forms  has  in- 
duced us  to  abanaon  the  empirical 
methods  used  till  now,  and  to  construct 
(i)  instruments  of  precision,  (2)  precise 
methods  of  mensuration. 

To  determine  the  situation  of  any  point 
in  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  its  length,  breadth,  and  height. 
This  is  only  possible  by  measuring  with 
the  help  of  a  cathetometer,  and  experience 
leads  me  to  prefer  the  optical  cathetometer 
to  any  other. 

The  ffreater  the  precision  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  more  speedy  and,  naturally,  the 
more  exact  its  action. 

The  specimen  measured  must  also  be 
fixed  in  a  scientific  wav ;  and  with  this 
object  we  must  seek  the  natural  planes 
and  axis  of  projections  of  the  specimen, 
and  these  planes  must  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  tne  axis  of  the  craniometer. 

There  are  three  natural  planes  of  projec- 
tion in  the  skull,  ( I )  the  median  plane — i.e., 
the  plane  which  contains  as  many  median 
anatomical  points  as  possible;  (2)  the 
second  plane  is  that  which  passes  through 
both  visual  axes  of  Broca,  and  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  first ;  (3)  the  third  plane 
of  projection  is  that  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  both  the  others,  and  passes 
through  each  lateral  point. 

When  in  this  way,  bv  the  use  of  an 
exact  instrument  of  fixation  (cranio- 
fixator),  the  three  axes  of  the  specimen 
are  turned  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the 
craniometer,  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  can.  be  measur^. 

To  enable  the  axes  of  the  specimen  to 
be  turned  parallel  to  those  of  the  cathe- 
tometer, it  IS  necessary  that  the  planes  of 
projections  of  the  specimen  be  drawn 
upon  it,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  aid 
of  an  instrument,  called  a  craniograph. 

When  the  specimen  is  correctly  placed, 
we  can  determine  the  anjg^les  which  tiie 
anatomical  lines  make  with  the  axes  of 
projection.  These  data  are  necessary  for 
the  representation  of  the  shapes  of  the 
different  skulls — i.e.,  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
knowledge  as  to  whether  a  skull  has  a 
recediuff  front,  is  flat-headed,  progna- 
thous, &c. 


For  the  study  of  asymmetry  the  exact 
measuring  of  length,  breadth,  and  height 
at  corresponding  points  on  both  halves  of 
the  skull  is  esproially  necessary. 

The  most  characteristic  condition  of 
asymmetry  is  when  the  peripheral  mea- 
surements of  two  halves  of  certain  planes 
are  unequal.  To  determine  this  it  is 
necessary  to  find  these  planes  on  the 
skull,  and  to  draw  them  with  an  exact 
delineating  instrument,  which  gives  the 
true  natural  proportions. 

To  find  in  this  way  the  real  and  exact 
measures  of  asymmetry  will  need  the 
whole  sum  of  exact  methods,  instroments, 
and  proceedings ;  for  when  made  in  the 
empirical  way  the  results  are  erroneous. 

Untrammelled  by  the  old  dilettante 
methods,  we  may  discover  the  laws  of  con- 
struction of  the  skull,  and  we  learn  the 
truth  of  the  old  prophecy  of  Isaac  New- 
ton— "Nature,  in  life,  does  nothing  un- 
geometrically.  * 

Only  by  such  an  exact  proceeding  are 
we  enabled  to  find  the  limiting  line  wnlch 
separates  the  physiological  and  typical, 
from  the  pathological  and  atypical  series. 

MORITZ  Benedikt. 
[i?</VreficM.— (Work*  by  the  Author)  Kranio- 
metrie  u.  Kepbalometrie  (Vienna,  x888)  ;  Manunl 
technique  et  pratique  d*anthropometrie  cranlo- 
cephaliqoe.  TVadnetion,  par  le  Dr.  P.  K^Tal 
(Paris,  1889)  ;  Etude  metrique  du  crftne  de  Char- 
lotte Corday  (Bibliotheque  d*anthropoloe:ie  eriml- 
nolle  et  des  sdencefl  p^nalcs  (Lyon,  i^^o).  Ver 
tSchaedel  dm  Kaubmoerder's  Sobimak  (Wiener 
Medicinische  .Jahrbilcher  1888) ;  Anthropologisoher 
Befnnd  bei  dem  Moerder  Ho^o  Hchenk  (Wiener 
Medicinlsche  Blatter).] 

CXATOMAWZA  (Kparos,  strength, 
po^er,  &c, ;  fuwia,  madness).  The  mono- 
mania of  power,  pre-eminence,  and  su- 
periority. 

CMJiXTKMMm  (Mid.  E.  crazen,  to  crack ; 
Sw.  kraaa,  to  crackle,  to  break).  A  term 
applied  to  a  form  of  chronic  insanity  or 
dementia  in  which  the  mind  is  as  it  were 
broken ;  it  is  an  intermediate  sta^ e  between 
chronic  mania  and  absolute  fatuity.  (Also 
Good's  synonym  for  Insanity  or  Ec- 
phronia.) 

caun>vZiZTAS  or  osxdu&ztt  {cre» 
duliina,  easiness  of  belief).  One  of  the 
varieties  of  Moria  imbecilis,  ac<x>rding  to 
Good,  consisting  in  weakness  and  undue 
pliancy  of  the  judgment,  with  a  facility 
tor  being  duped. 

OSBBFS  (A.-S.  creopan,  to  crawl).  A 
synonym  of  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Fidgets  (q.r,) 

CMWrmaUMMVti.  Another  name  for 
Cretinism. 

OMWnM  {etjmolofj  doubtful ;  some 
suggest  that  it  is  derived  from  L.  oreta, 
chalk,  in  allusion  to  the  chalky  appear- 
ance of   the   complexion ;   or   from    G. 
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Kreidling,  from  Kreide,  chalk ;  some  be- 
lieve it  to  bo  a  corruption  of  L.  chriatianua, 
a  Cbri8tian,becau8e  Cretins  generally  have 
a  happy  disposition  ;  or  from  cretina, 
stupia  or  silly.)  Cretins  are  by  some 
writers  called  Capots,  Caffos,  or  Cagots, 
the  two  former  being  probably  corinp- 
tions  of  the  latter  term,  but  this  is  a 
misapplication,  as  Cagots  and  Cretins 
are  m  all  respects  totally  different ; 
in  Austria  they  are  called  Trotteln, 
Gacken ;  in  Germany,  Kretins  and  Ereid- 
lintfs ;  in  Italy,  Gavas,  Totolas,  Cristiani ; 
and  in  South  America,  Bovos,  Tontos, 
beside  many  other  local  applications; 
in  old  Latin  books  they  are  called 
Christiuni.  One  who  suffers  from  cre- 
tinism (q.v,), 

cmBTZVZSM. — Under  this  term  there 
are  iuclnded  even  at  the  present  time 
several  conditions  of  degeneration  or  non- 
development  which  owe  their  existence  to 
different  pathological  causes.  Gradually, 
however,  especially  after  the  investiga- 
tion of  diseases  of  a  cognate  kind,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  rule  to 
restrict  the  term  cretinism,  so  that  it 
shonld  apply  only  to  that  one  particular 
class  of  ioiocy  in  which  there  is  some 
disease  of,  or  change  in,  the  thyroid  gland. 
This  article  therefore  will  be  constructed 
on  the  basis  that  the  interference  with 
the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  pro- 
duces a  condition  which  may  be  csuled 
cretinism.  The  chance  in  the  thyroid 
gland  may  be  in  two  directions,  first,  it 
may  be  aUophied ;  secondly,  it  may  be  hy- 
pertrophied,  and  the  seat  of  a  new  growth 
of  tissue  nntil  the  function  of  the  ^and  is 
impaired  ;  while  further,  if  the  interfer- 
ence with  its  function  be  absolute  the 
individual  dies.  Now  the  cretinism  which 
is  produced  by  this  loss  of  function  of 
the  thyroid  gland  shows  itself,  first,  con- 
^enitally  ;  secondly,  as  a  disease  commenc- 
mg  in  early  childhood. 

I.  CoBireBital  ChretiBiMo. — ^The  ap- 
pearance of  cretinism  during  intra-uterine 
life,  fortunately  of  rare  occurrence,  in  all 
cases  hitherto  recorded,  is  marked  by 
complete  absence  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
either  from  want  of  development  or  from 
changes  that  have  resulted  in  its  atrophy. 
A9  a  rule,  birth  is  not  survived  and  the 
body  presents  very  constant  appearances, 
Aamely»  a  curious  stunted,  oroadened 
appearance,  the  skin  appears  thickened 
or  thrown  into  folds,  the  fatty  tissue  well 
developed,  and  the  so-called  iutty  tumours 
are  present  on  each  side  in  the  supra- 
clavicular region.  The  bones  of  the 
oraninm  are  greatly  thickened  while  those 
of  the  face  are  imperfectly  developed, 
thus  the  skull  is  broad  and  short,  the 


sntures  open,  and  the  basi- sphenoid  junc- 
tion sometimes  prematurely  ossified.  The 
bones  of  the  limbs  are  short,  the  epiphy- 
sial ends  greatly  swollen,  but  none  of  the 
epiphyses  ossified,  these  contrasting  very 
much  with  the  ossified  shafts.  All  the 
other  bones — e.g.,  ribs,  pelvis,  &c. — present 
the  same  stunted,  broad  appearance. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  oones  has 
shown  nothing  analogous  to  the  condition 
with  which  this  congenital  cretinism  was 
formerly  confused,  namely,  rickets.  The 
internal  organs  appear  to  be  normaL 
The  muscular  tissue  is  pale  and  appears 
to  be  oedematous.  Microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  has  simply 
shown  overgrowth  for  the  most  part  of 
fibrous  tissue,  and  examination  of  the 
cartilages  has  shown  a  mucoid  condition 
of  the  ground  substance. 

To  sum  up,  the  condition  is  like  that  of 
myxoedema  coupled  with  incomplete  de- 
velopment of  the  skeleton  and  with 
degenerative  changes  in  the  connective 
tissues. 

2.  Ante-natal  and  subsequent  eloir 
Bevelopment  of  Cretlniem. — Between 
the  condition  just  described  and  the  cases 
in  which  the  infant  appears  perfectly 
healthy,  but  develops  cretinism  in  early 
childhood,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  disease  appears  to 
commence  from  just  before  birth,  and  to 
develop  very  slowly.  These  cases  we  will 
now  consider,  since  they  form  a  kind  of 
intermediate  class  distinct  from  the  two 
before  mentioned. 

Unlike  the  truly  congenital  cretinism 
the  patients  in  this  case  are  of  course 
bom  alive  and  subsequently  develop 
more  or  less  at  birth.  The  infant  shows 
no,  or  very  slight,  signs  of  intelligence, 
but  the  physical  signs  are  less  obvious. 
According  to  some,  the  majority  at  birth 
have  a  goitre  usually  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  the  body  is  large,  with  dis- 
proportionate head  and  hands,  and  what 
IS  more  important  still  in  connection  with 
the  similarity  to  myxoddema,  in  many 
cases  the  subcutaneous  tissues  appear 
oddematous ;  occasionally  according  to  the 
Feverity  of  the  case,  there  is  also  non- 
development  of  the  facial  bones,  a  flat- 
tened nose,  giving  a  stupid  appearance, 
and  a  large  and  thick  tongue.  The  neck 
is  short  and  thick.  It  is  obvious  that 
under  the^^e  circumHtances  we  have  the 
same  condition  as  that  described  above, 
only  much  less  severe  ;  the  further  history  • 
of  these  cases  shows  that  the  destruction 
of  the  thyroid  gland  continues,  and  the 
symptoms  develop  into  the  worst  form  of 
cretmism  about  to  be  described. 

During  the  evolution  of  the  cretinism 
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it  is  noticed  uBaally  that  at  puberty 
there  is  a  change  in  the  condition,  n^iually 
for  the  better,  but  the  degeneration,  even 
if  rendered  stationary  at  this  epoch  con- 
tinues to  progress  after  some  time. 

3.  Berelopment  of  Cretlnlrai  in  e«rl7 
cnuidliood-— In  this  country  most  com- 
monly cretinism  (called  "sporadic  cre- 
tinism ")  shows  itself  as  a  disease  attack- 
ing the  individual  usually  about  the  fifth 
year.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
infant  at  birth  appears  to  be  pjerfectly 
normal,  but  about  tne  time  mentioned  it 
beffins  to  exhibit  the  degeneration  about, 
to  he  described. 

The  child  from  being  bright  and  nor- 
mal becomes  gradually  less  and  less  in- 
telligent, and  at  the  same  time  the  phy- 
sical appearances  which  have  oeen 
summed  up  in  the  conditions  before 
mentioned  begin  to  assert  themselves. 
The  child  does  not  increase  in  height, 
the  limbs  bimilarly  do  not  lengthen,  but 
remain  short  ana  thick.  The  trunk  is 
broad  and  thick,  there  being  also  well 
marked  lordosis  so  that  the  abdomen  is 
prominent.  In  like  manner  the  neck  is 
shortened,  the  skull  broad,  the  nose  re- 
trouss^,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  teeth  very 
imperfectly  developed.  The  speech  from 
being  clear  becomes  thick,  the  voice  is 
rougn  and  at  times  stridulous,  the  phy- 
siognomy is  placid  to  stupidity,  the  skm 
is  coarse,  the  hair  becomes  scanty  and 
thin.  There  is  well-marked  anadmia  ;  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  have  a  peculiar  kind 
of  spongy  or  waxy  feel,  as  if  there  were, 
so  to  speak,  solid  cedema  occupying  the 
connective  fibres  of  the  tissues. 

This  condition  thus  produced  reaches 
its  height  usually  bv  the  end  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  so  that  by  the  twentieth 
or  twenty-first  year  it  has  attained 
complete  development  and  thenceforward 
remains  perfectly  stationary  until  death. 
Hence,  at  the  age  of  thirty  the  physical 
appearance  presented  is  that  of  a  young 
CDud,  and  the  intellectual  condition  -  simi- 
larly does  not  advance  beyond  that  of 
childhood. 

As.  a  mle  the  thyroid  gland  in  this 
case  appeiirs  to  undergo  steady  atrophy — 
i.e.,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year ;  in  certain  cases,  however,  it  has  been 
observed  to  show  hypertrophic  conditions 
and  subsequently  to  develop  into  a  very 
large  gottre. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  deficiencies 
noted,  the  lower  nerve  centres  are  also  in- 
active, and  as  a  result  the  movements,  even 
of  organic  life,  are  very  slow  and  feebly 
performed. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to    review   this  condition  in  connection 


with  the  disease  called  myxoeiema.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  cretinism  of  early 
life,  just  as  in  myxcedema,  the  change  in 
the  thyroid  gland  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  atrophic  changes  in  the  connec- 
tive tissues;  that  in  addition  the  latter 
appear  cedematous  and  swollen,  and  that 
there  is  an  undue  development  here  and 
there  of  fat.  In  both  diseases  the  skin 
loses  its  function  and  becomes  dry  and 
harsh ;  the  cutaneous  appendages  simi- 
larly become  atrophied — e.^.,the  hair — and 
there  is  also  set  up  in  both  cases  notable 
deficiency  in  hsamapoiesis,  so  that  the 
patient  presents  a  remarkably  ansdmic 
appearance.  On  account  of  this  relation- 
ship it  has  been  proposed  by  Bourneville 
to  speak  of  sporadic  cretinism  as  idiocy, 
with  pachydermic  cachexia  or  cretinoid 
idiocy. 

This  now  introduces  us  to  cretinism  as 
it  is  seen  in  a  much  greater  state  of  de- 
velopment abroad.  In  Switzerland  and 
those  mountainous  districts  of  Europe 
where  this  disease  is  most  common,  tne 
idiots  gathered  together  under  the  term 
cretins  apparently  fall  under  several 
classes  of  idiocy.  Thus  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  speak  of  cretins  with  goitre, 
cretins  without  goitre,  cretins  with  myx- 
Gsdematons  symptoms,  and  cretins  with- 
out goitre  or  distinct  myxoedematous 
appearance,  and  all  these  variations  have 
been  difficult  problems  to  the  pathologist. 

By  excluding  all  cases  in  which  the 
appearance  of  idiocy  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  noteworthy  change  in  the  skin  or 
connective  tissues  we  obtain  a  consider- 
able delimitation  of  the  condition  which 
we  ought  to  call  cretinism,  for  by  adopting 
such  a  plan  of  differentiation  we  neces- 
sarily leave  out  all  cases  due  to  direct 
injnry  or  disease  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  which  are  included  in  the  con- 
ditions classed  by  various  Mrriters  under 
different  headings,  such  as  conp^enital 
idiocy ;  idiocy  foUowing  encephalitis ;  mi- 
crocephaly ;  hydrocephalous  idiocy;  idiocy 
coupled  with  porencephaly,  &o.,  all  being 
cases  where  we  have  destructive  lesions 
or  non-development  of  the  central  nervooa 
system,  especially  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, and  in  which  therefore  we  have 
a  simple  and  direct  destruction  of  the 
intellectual  mechanism.  Although  such 
conditions  may  be  naturally  accompanied 
by  want  of  development  in  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  may  happen  to  oe  para- 
lysed, <fec.,  still  there  is  no  direct  or  cer- 
tainly no  general  change  in  the  connective 
tissues  throughout  the  whole  system,  and 
secondarilv  in  the  nervoQS  system  such 
as  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  present 
classification. 
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4.  The  Adult  CoBditlOB  of  Chrettnlsm 
■lowly  doTOlopod  flrom  tbe  Time  of 
Blrtli. — ^The  following  is  a  description  of 
eretinisxn  in  which  the  disease  has  been 
progressive  since  birth,  but  not  so  severe- 
^  as  to  canse  death  before  the  individoals 
^ected  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty 
or  forty  years. 

The  skeleton  is  short.  The  craninm  is 
broad,  brachycephalic,  thickened,  and  fre- 
qnentlj  the  sntures  are  occupied  by 
Wormian  bones.  The  front  of  the  cra- 
nium is  flattened,  frequently  depressed 
and  sloping  backwards.  The  nose  simi- 
larly is  broadened,  especially  about  the 
alsa,  which  latter  pass  directly  into  the 
naso-labial  fold.  The  eyes  are  widely 
separated,  and  the  bones  of  the  face  are 
generally  slightly  developed,  so  that  the 
nsnal  prominences  are  but  little  marked. 

The  skeleton  of  the  trunk  b  frequently 
deformed,  the  vertebral  column  may  pre- 
sent angular  curves,  more  usuaUy  ky- 
phosis ;  and  occasionally^  there  is  a  lateral 
curvature  with  rotation  of  vertebrsB. 
The  skin  is  rough  and  insensitive,  fre- 
quently of  an  earthy  or  brown  tint,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  so-called  myxoedematous 
cretins  that  it  is  pale  and  cedematous 
looking.  The  hair  is  often  very  thick  and 
crinkly  as  in  previous  conditions  men- 
tioned, the  teeth  are  very  defective,  and 
frequently,  after  the  milk  teeth  have  been 
shed,  no  permanent  teeth  appear.  The 
mouth  is  very  large,  lips  thick,  as  in  the 
other  conditions.  The  tongue  is  also 
thickened,  and  occasionally  is  protruded; 
the  abdomen  is  usually  more  or  less 
distended ;  the  lower  limos  are  frec|[uently 
emaciated,  and  the  muscles  exhibit  want 
of  tone ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  broad  and 
thick,  the  fingers  also,  and  the  nails  coarse 
and  hypertrophied. 

The  physiological  activity  of  the  differ- 
ent functions  of  the  body  is  of  course 
similarly  impaired,  respiration  is  slow, 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  also  slow,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered. 
Digestion  is  usually  very  irregular  owinft- 
to  the  rough  food,  and  tne  quantities  and 
intermittent  occasions  on  which  it  is 
taken.  Similarly  the  functions  of  micturi- 
tion and  deffidcation  are  irregular,  men- 
struation scanty  or  absent,  and  no  sexual 
activity  save  in  mild  cases. 

Btontal  Oapaeitj. — ^This  variesentirely 
witii  the  condition  of  the  body  as  a  whole ; 
there  bein^  no  truly  selective  influence  of 
the  condition  on  the  action  of  the  brain, 
the  central  nervous  system  fails  simply 
because  it  is  the  most  highly  complex  of 
the  viscera. 

Intellect. — If  the  cretinism  be  moderate, 
these  patients  understand  things  which 


are  said  to  them,  and  they  have  occasion- 
ally been  educated  so  as  to  fulfil  many  of 
the  necessities  of  social  life. 

Emotions.  —  Usually  perfectly  placid 
and  unmoved,  they  are  nevertheless 
capable  of  evineinflr  the  various  emotions 
of  fear,  affection,  &c.  &&,  in  greater  or 
less  degree  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  condition. 

FoZt^um.—- Just  as  in  the  myxcedema- 
tous  condition,  all  purposive  acts  are 
rendered  very  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
and  not  only  is  there  the  initial  difficulty 
of  commencing,  but  as  a  rule  all  move- 
ments are  carried  out  slowly  as  well  as 
imperfectiy. 

Speaola  is  very  defective  in  articula- 
tion, and  gesture  is  often  resorted  to  for 
communication  of  ideas. 

•ifflit  is  normal  except  in  very  marked 
cases,  and  even  the  colour  sense  is  pre- 
sent. 

Kearliiif,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually 
very  defective,  indeed  according  to  the 
Sardinian  Report  on  Cretinism  only  about 
a  third  of  all  cretins  have  perfect  hearing. 

Smell  appears  to  be  very  deficient,  the 
cretin  only  appreciating  extremes,  agree- 
able or  disagreeable,  the  tactile  sense,  of 
course,  and  the  muscular  sense  are  both 
similarly  wanting. 

Vatliolory. — ^The  pathology  of  cre- 
tinism has  been  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty as  well  as  of  interest  to  all  workers 
in  this  subiect.  Cretinism  was  until 
recently  attributed  to  many  causes, e.^.,  the 
defective  development  of  the  brain  caused 
by  the  diminution  in  the  supply  of  blood 
owing  to  pressure  of  the  goitre  and  by 
congenital  defective  development;  che- 
mical constitution  of  the  drinking  water; 
imperfect  sanitation  in  the  direction  of 
denciency  of  oxygen  in  dwellings;  and 
want  of  light  in  shut-in  mountain- 
valleys.  The  fact  of  all  these  things 
differing  so  much  one  from  another, 
shows  tiiat  no  one  of  them  is  capable 
vl  producing  the  changes  in  the  thyroid 
gland  which  we  shall  examine  direcuy  in 
further  detail^  and  that  probably  the 
ultimate  condition  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  accidental  combination  of  insanitary 
conditions.  In  connection  with  this  point 
however  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  here- 
ditary  cretinism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases, 
especially  so-called  sporadic  cretinism,  the 
affection  is  liable  to  snow  itself  in  members 
of  the  same  family  and  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  an  individual 
has  a  goitre  that  affection  of  the  thyroid 
either  in  the  direction  of  goitre  or  atrophy 
andoonsequentcretinism  is  likely  to  develop 
in  the  offspring.  Consequently,  like  many 
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other  conditions  in  which  a  gland,  the 
function  of  which  is  in  relation  to  the 
general  chemical  changes  of  the  tissues,  is 
afiEected,  preliminary  defects  in  its  de- 
velopment are  extremelj  likely  to  ter- 
minate in  extensive  destructive  disease. 
In  this  way  doubtless  the  heredity  of 
the  affection  is  brought  about.  Unfor- 
tunately, Uie  pathological  anatomy  of 
cretinism  is  yet  wanting  in  anything 
like  completeness.  ^  We^  yet  require  a 
distinct  investigation  into  the  condi- 
tion, more  especially  of  the  connective 
tissues,  particularly  in  accordance 
with  ike  modem  views  concerning  this 
subject. 

A  few  post-mortems  have  been  collec- 
ted by  various  authors,  and  they  have  for 
the  most  part  shown  that  besides  the 
changes  above-mentioned  the  central 
nervous  system  exhibits  marked  defi- 
ciencies in  development ;  the  convolutions 
indifferently  marked,  and  the  vessels  small 
in  proportion  to  the  want  of  development 
of  the  nerve  tissue. 

With  these  unfortunately  scanty  facts 
before  us,  coupled  with  the  clinical 
appearances  above  given,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  discuss  the  true  patho- 
logy of  cretinism  a  little  more  close- 
ly from  the  standpoint  of  experimental 
investigation.  It  nas  been  snown  that 
in  different  classes  of  animals  the  func- 
tion of  the'  thyroid  gland  possesses 
varying  importance,  that  in  the  rodent 
this  is  relatively  slight,  whereas  in  the 
carnivorous  animal,  it  is  extremely  high. 
In  omnivorous  animals  it  is  intermediate 
in  the  position  it  occupies.  In  all  cases 
the  gland  seems  to  have  to  do  princi- 
pally with  the  chemical  changes  of  the 
connective  tissues,  and  when  its  function 
is  interfered  with  either  by  inflammation 
leading  to  atrophy,  or  by  pseudo-hyper- 
trophy of  its  ti9sue  leading  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  goitre,  there  ensues  a  definite 
ch^  of  events  which  has  received  differ- 
ent nameA,  and  which  the  writer  believes 
to  owe  their  varying  character  simply  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  destruction  of  the 
function  of  the  gland.  Thus  he  has  shown 
experimentally  that  provided  the  gland 
be  removed  in  monkeys  with  all  aseptic 
precautions,  the  myxoedematous  condition 
18  produced,  other  things  being  equal ;  but 
that  if  special  care  be  taken  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  {see  Treatment)  the  myxoe- 
dematous  stage  is  survived,  and  there 
ensues  an  advanced  condition  of  hebetude 
in  which  the  atrophic  condition  of  the 
tissues  above  noted  occurs,  and  the  ani- 
mal ultimately  dies,  presenting  all  the 
appearances  of  advanced  cretinism.  These 
oDservations  tend  to  connect  closely  to- 


gether the  diseases  hitherto  described  as 
myxoedema,  cachexia,  struma-priva,  and 
cretinism.  (For  an  extended  review  of  these 
conditions  see  "  Report  on  Myxoedema," 
Clinical  Society.) 

•oolal  VositlOB. — Cretins  are  always 
classed .  as  idiots,  and  treated  as  such. 
Cases  of  sporadic  cretinism  find  their  way 
ultimately  into  lunatic  asylums,  and  are 
incapable  of  mental  improvement  apart 
from  obedience  to  a  certain  extent  to 
rules  and  discipline,  and  attending  to 
themselves.  A  considerable  amount  of 
very  beneficial  work  has  been  done  abroad 
in  completing  the  mental  development 
of  cretins,  in  whom  the  disease  has  com- 
menced very  slowly,  and  in  whom  the 
destruction  of  the  thyroid  gland  with  its 
consequent  effects  has  been  imperfect. 
In  this  respect  however  the  seclusion  of 
the«individuid  should  be  carried  out,  in- 
cluding removal  from  home.  BespouMi- 
bility  cannot  be  imputed  to  an^  cretins, 
although  education  may  have  aided  men- 
tal development. 

Treatment. — ^No  treatment  of  cretinism 
has  ever  been  attempted  from  the  point 
of  view  suggested  by  the  pathology  (pide 
au^a)  for  the  reason  that  nntO  recently 
the  latter  has  been  so  extremely  obscure. 
It  is  obvious  however  that  where  the 
idiotic  eondition  can  be  shown  to  be 
originated  by  loss  of  function  of  the 
thyroid  bodv,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  restore  that  function.  The  only  way 
in  which  this  would  be  possible  would  1>e 
by  the  method  originally  suggested  by 
Prof.  Schiff,  viz.,  transplantation  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  The  possibility  of  this 
has  lately  been  shown  to  be  more  hopeful 
than  might  have  been  expected,  by  the 
researches  of  Eisselsberg,  and  the  opera- 
tion has  actually  been  performed  upon 
individuals,  the  subjects  of  cachexia 
struraa-priva,  with  promising  results  in 
the  hands  of  Biroher,  Kocher,  Ac 

As  to  the  further  development  how- 
ever of  this  treatment,  time  idone  will 
decide. 

Where  the  myxcedematous  symptoms 
are  extremely  marked,  a  good  dad  can  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  palliation.  The 
discomfort  produced  by  the  symptoms  is 
best  attacked  by,  in  the  first  place,  keep- 
ing the  patients  very  warm  in  a  hot 
atmosphere  and  thoroughly  clothed,  bv 
the  employment  of  hot  air  or  Turlnsh 
baths  ;  and  secondly,  where  the  action  of 
the  skin  is  imperfect,  b^  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  pilocarpme  as  such,  or  bv 
Siving  the  tincture  01  jaborandi.  Acci-  ^ 
ents  and  complications  which  arise  in' 
the  course  of  the  affection  are  simply  such 
as  occur  to  ordinary  individuals,  and  the 
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40  per  cent  of  the  latter  according  to 
Marro).  Anaesthesia  and  analgesia  in 
varying  degrees  are  extremely  common 
in  criminals.  Connected  with  insensibility 
is  the  disynlnerability  (or  rapid  recovery 
from  wounds),  first  noted  by  Benedikt, 
which  is  frequently  observed  in  criminals. 
Lombroso  found  the  general  sensibility 
decreased  in  2^  out  of  66.  Working  with 
Du  Bois-Bejmond's  electrical  apparatus, 
in  conjanction  with  Marro,  he  found  the 
Bensibuity  of  the  criminals  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  normal  persons  examined. 
Swindlers  possessed  much  ^eater  sensi- 
bility than  murderers  and  thieves.  Marro 
found  sensibility,  measured  by  an  sesthe- 
siometer,  most  obtuse  in  murderers  and 
incendiaries.  Similar  results  were  ob- 
tained by  Ramlot,  in  reference  to  tactile 
sensibility ;  be  examined  103  criminals 
and  27  normal  persons,  and  found  obtusity 
in  44  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  in  only 
29  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  Bielakoff  found 
the  eyesight  of  criminals  inferior  to  the 
normal,  but  Bono,  Ottolenghi  and  other 
recent  observers  have  founa  it  decidedly 
superior.  Ottolenghi  examined  100  crimi- 
nals with  Snellen's  types  in  the  open  air, 
usin^  various  precautions  to  ensure  uni- 
formity and  accuracy.  The  results  were — 

Vlsiis  (ayen^)  for      82  thieTOs  =  1.8 
„  „  18  homicides  =  2.2 

f,  „  100  criminals  =  2.0 

In  one  of  the  homicides  siffht  was  very 
keen  (y=3).  He  examined  15  warders 
between  the  ages  of  27  and  4^,  under  the 
same  conditions  and  found  ¥  =  1.5.  The 
hearing  of  criminals  is  relatively  obtuse, 
and  tbey  are  prone  to  disease  of  the  ear. 
Thus  Dr.  Gradenigo,at  the  request  of  Lom- 
broso, undertook  a  series  of  researches  into 
the  matter,  in  no  instinctive  and  occa- 
sional criminals.  Of  the  82  criminal  men 
he  examined,  55  (67.3  per  cent.)  proved  to  be 
inferior  to  the  normal.  Of  these  82,  there 
were  40  who  were  instinctive  criminals, 
and  of  these  29  (72.5  per  cent.)  had  defec- 
tive hearing.  Of  the  28  women,  15  (53.5 
per  cent.)  possessed  hearing  inferior  to 
the  normaL  Four  of  the  women,  how- 
ever, possessed  hearing  much  superior  to 
the  normal  average.  ^  Gradenigo  found 
that  the  defective  hearing  was  due  in  the 
great  majoritv  of  cases  to  inflammatory 
affections  of  tne  middle  and  internal  ear. 
He  found  no  constant  relation  between  de- 
fective hearinff  and  obtusity  of  touch, 
taste,  and  smell,  frequentlv  found  among 
criminals.  Ottolenghi  nnds  that  the 
olfactory  sense  is  less  developed  in  crimi- 
nab  thau  in  normal  persons.  Ottolenghi 
has  also  made  careful  experiments,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  sense  of  taste  is 
more  developed  in  the  normal  man  than 


in  the  criminal,  and  more  developed  in  the 
occasional  criminal  than  in  the  instinctive 
criminal.  He  fonnd  gustatory  obtuseness 
in  38.3  per  cent,  of  the  instinctive  crimi- 
nals, in  25  per  cent,  of  the  lower  class  men 
examined,  and  in  14  per  cent,  of  the 
professional  men.  Criminal  women 
also  showed  a  larger  proportion  of  gus- 
tatory obtuseness  than  normal  women. 
Tobacco  is  used  by  criminals  from  a  very 
early  age.  Sexual  precocity,  showing  it- 
self ootn  in  natural  and  unnatural  forms, 
is  excessive. 

Moral  ZmsenslbUltj. — Despine,  in  his 
Psychologie  Naiurelh  (1868),  studied  thiH 
question  on  the  largest  scale  in  order  to 
obtain  exact  results.  "  I  addressed  my- 
self for  this  purpose,  to  the  collection  of 
the  Gazette  dee  TribunauXy  going  back  to 
1825,  and  I  soon  acquired  certainty  that 
this  psychical  peculiarity  is  an  invariable 

rule  among  these  criminals I  ac 

quired  the  certainty  that  those  who  pre- 
meditate and  commit  crime  in  cold  blood 
never  experience  moral  remorse.  I  found 
also  that  those  who  manifest  acute  sorrow 
and  real  remorse  after  a  criminal  act, 
have  committed  that  act  either  under  the 
influence  of  a  violent  par>sion  which  has 
momentarily  stifled  the  moral  sense,  or  by 
accident,  without  intention."  He  con- 
cludes that  the  two  great  psychical  con- 
ditions for  crime  are  moral  insensibility 
and  perversity,  with  two  accessory  moral 
anomalies,  imprudence  and  lack  of  fore- 
sight. 

Out  of  more  than  400  murderers  Bruce 
Thomson  had  known,  only  3  expressed 
remorse.  Of  the  4^50  criminals  who  have 
passed  through  Elmira,  34.1  showed  on 
admission  positively  no  susceptibility  to 
moral  impressions ;  only  23.  i  per  cent, 
were  "ordinarily  susceptible."  Dr.  Sal- 
sotto,  in  his  recent  study  of  130  women 
condemned  for  premeditated  assassination 
or  complicity  in  such  assassination,  was 
only  able  to  recognise  genuine  penitence 
in  6.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
precise  statistics  on  this  point  are  of  no 
great  value,  unless  they  are  associated 
with  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  indi- 
vidual criminals;  the  assumed  penitence  is 
seldom  real,  and  the  real  penitence  is  not 
obtrusive. 

Zatelllireiioe- — The  two  most  charac- 
teristic features  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
average  criminal  are  at  first  sight  incon- 
sistent. On  the  one  hand  he  is  stupid, 
inexact,  lacking  in  forethought,  astound- 
ingly  imprudent.  On  the  other  hand  he 
is  cunnmg,  hypocritical,  delighting  in 
falsehood,  even  for  its  own  sake,  abound- 
ing in  ruses.  These  characteristics  are 
fully  illustrated  in  the  numerous  anecdotal 
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bookti  which  have  been  written  concerning 
crime  and  crirninals. 

Several  Httenpts  have  boeo  made  to 
attain  a^urate  fignrea  as  t^  the  relative 
iutellt){ence  of  criminala,  bnt  there  nmst 
be  a  conaiderable  element  of  gaese-work 
in  snch  calcnIationB.  Dr.  Marro,  a  reliable 
observer,  detected  a  notable  defect  of  in- 
telligence in  21  cases  out  of  500.  He  found 
that  incendiaries,  and  then  mnrderera, 
jielded  the  largest  proportion  of  indi- 
vidaala  with  defective  intelligence;  then 
came  vagabonds,  seinal  offenders,  those 
convicted  of  assault,  bighwavmea,  and 
those  convicted  of  simple  theft  The 
fraudulent  class,  as  well  aa  the  pickpockets 
and  burglars,  showed  no  instances  of  de- 
fective intelligence.  That  is  to  aay,  that 
criminals  against  the  person  shon  a  much 
lower  level  of  intelligence  than  criminals 
^Tiinst  property. 

The  stupidity  and  the  canning  of  the 
criminal  are  in  reality  closely  related, 
in  savages  and  the  lower  animals.  Those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  criminals 
Rtantly  compare  them  to  animala- 
ogtrich.  the  cat,  the  !ox.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  exceptional  ability 
may  be  associated  with  eriminality. 


arked.  Very 
sentiment 
r  snpersti- 
tjon,  ia  by  no  means  nueommon  among 
tbem,  whde  freethinking  is  rare.  They 
are  very  laiy  and  incapable  of  [ini- 
longed  and  unstained  exertion ;  constitu- 
tional laziness  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief 
organic  bases  of  crime.  At  the  same  time 
criminals  are  capable  of  moments  of  violent 
activity.  They  crave  for  all  forms  of 
stimnlna  to  lift  tbem  out  of  their  habitual 
inertia.  The  love  of  alcohol  is  every- 
where strongly  marked  among  criminals. 
though  it  is  not  universal,  The  love  of 
gambling  is  even  more  widely  spread. 
This  craving  for  excitement  finds  its  chief 
satisfaction  in  the  love  of  orgy  now  I'.lmost 
confined,  at  all  events  in  its  extreme  forms, 
to  the  criminal  and  his  intimate  ally,  the 
[irostitute.  Significant  of  the  emotional 
witalnlity  of  cHminals  are  their  epou' 
taneons  outbursts  of  excitement.  In 
Germany  these  periodic  explosions 
(known  as  XuchUiaiu-Knall)  have  been 
described  by  Delbriick  and  Krafft^Eblng. 
In  Italy  they  have  been  noted  by  Lom- 
broao,  especially  in  very  hot  weather  and 
at  BDch  timES  as  epileptic  attacks  are  most 
frequent.  In  England  they  appear  to  be 
rare  in  men,  but,  on  the  other  band, 
common  in  women,  who  have,  in  prison 
language,  "  broken  out."  Thin  wild  fit  of 
maniacal  violence  which  from  time  to  time 


seizes  on  the  women  confined  in  priaona, 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  an  exagge- 
rated or  viearions  form  of  orgy.  There 
is  greater  likelihood  of  the  ocenrrenoe  of 
these  " breakings-out "  at  dates  corre- 
sponding with  the  menstrual  period 
(Nicolaon). 

BlBtxio»l*. — The  methods  of  eiaminine 
cases  vary  considerably  in  exteut  anl 
method  in  the  hands  of  different  investiga- 
tors, The  two  following  coses  present 
avenure  eismplea  of  the  methods  followed 
in  Italy,  where  criminal  anthroiKilogj  is  at 
present  most  actively  pursued. 

(I)  D.,  age  18,  of  Turin,  smith.  A 
woman's  head  tattooed  on  his  right  arm, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  name  (record  •>! 
love)  ;  in  epigastric  region  a  transfixed 
heart  (to  recall  a  revenge  to  be  aecom- 
plished).  A  scar  in  left  frontal  region ; 
cannot,  or  will  not,  say  how  he  got  it,  but 
has  ever  since  saffored  from  gidnineaa. 

Complexion  very  pole ;  vaao-motor  re- 
action more  marked  on  the  left;  pupils 
react  slowly  ;  facial  asymmetry  ;  ears 
prominent.  Hair  sparse,  dry,  and  very 
dark.  Fingers  very  long  and  slender.  Has 
tremors;  there  is  hypertrophy  of  heart. 
Head  acrocephalic,  Hattened  at  the  nape. 

Cranial  meaaniements  :  longitudinal 
diameter,  177;  transverse,  151;  longi- 
tudinal curve,  360 ;  transverse.  300 ;  maxi- 
mum ciroumterence,  530.  Dynamometer  t 
bothhanda.34;  rigbt,i4:  left,  17.  i£sthe- 
siometer:  right.  1.8;  left,  1. 3  ;  tongue,  0.4. 
Topographic  sensibility  erroneous  in  boLli 
bands.  General  electrical  sensibility  ; 
right,  49  ;  left,  43.  Sensibility  to  pain : 
right,  zo ;  left,  27.  (Normal  person  gives : 
general,  53;  to  pain,  38.)  Temperatui 
■-[    axilla,  37°.;  C.     '"'    "  '"     ''  '" 


Slow  to   distingnish 


Vicious  from  a  child;  very  precocious 
sexual  habits. 

At  eight  years  commenced  at  school 
to  steal  certificates  of  merit  in  order 
to  get  a  prise.  At  fourteen,  at  the  invi- 
tation  of  a  friend  who  was  a  thief,  robbed 
a  jeweller;  from  that  time  committed 
nnmerouB  robberies  whenever  he  eould. 
Willingly  geta  dmuk,  bnt  his  chief  pas- 
sion is  traveL 

In  politice  ho  wonld  prefer  a  Republic, 
but  without  police  or  prisons ;  but  oou- 
fesses  thut  in  winter,  when  work  ia  scarce, 
not  bad  in  prison." 
parents  affirm  they  are  honest,  but 
not  the  other  relations.  Mother  auffere 
from  palpitation  of  the  heart  One  sister 
is  leading  a  bod  life ;  another  is  very 
religions.  A  maternal  cousin  was  in 
prison.    (V.  Rossi.) 

(2)  Certa  Fil,  condemned  to  four  years' 
imprisonment  for  thefts  of  fur  cloaka  and 
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similar  articles.  Age  56.  Gircu inference 
of  head,  545.  Bignt  eye  placed  rather 
low.    Tendon  reflexes  normal. 

From  a  child  she  has  suffered  from  ill- 
ness caused  by  fear,  owing  to  a  fall  into 
the  water.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  suffered 
from  frequent  headaches.  Eight  years 
ago,  about  three  years  before  thefts,  had 
typhoid  fever,  and  also  contracted  syphilis 
from  her  husband.  She  had  frequent 
and  severe  pain  in  the  temples.  No 
children.  Her  mother  suffered  from  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  and  this  caused  melan- 
choly, whic}^  is  said  to  have  contributed  to 
her  death.  She  had  fourteen  children, 
mostly  twins,  who  all  died  at  birth  except 
one,  who  is  very  extravagant  and  disso- 
lute. 

Sensibility, — With  sBPthesiometer :  on 
the  hand,  3  mm.  on  the  left,  2  mm.  on 
right;  head,  16  mm.;  tongue,  9  mm. 
With  faradic  current :  general  sensibility, 
70  mm. ;  on  the  hands,  while  a  student 
has  pain  on  palm  at  55,  on  dorsum  at  60, 
she  nas  pain  on  right  palm  50,  left  at  50 ; 
right  dorsum  at  60,  left  at  55.  Strength 
with  dynamometer  slight :  right,  28  eg. ; 
left,  38  eg. ;  with  bothliands,  58  eg. 

Paychological  Examination.  —  Married 
at  age  of  nineteen,  she  lived  happiljr  with 
husband  for  twenty  years — i.e.,  until  age 
of  thirty-nine.  Then  the  husband  begaii 
to  lead  a  dissolute  life,  and  infected  his 
wife  with  syphilis.  Driven  wild  by  her 
husband's  continual  ill-treatment,  she 
began  to  steal  furs  and  other  articles  from 
a  neighbouring  shop.  She  was  always 
afraidof  being  discovered,  and  experienced 
remorse  which  took  away  sleep  and  appe- 
tite, and  she  planned  methods  for  restormg 
the  things  without  being  discovered. 

During  her  four  years  of  imprisonment 
she  did  not  learn  the  gergo  or  prisoner's 
slang,  would  not  associate  with  ner  com- 
panions, and  was  always  crying.  She 
olushed  slightly  when  questioned  oonoem- 
ingher  periods. 

IHagnons.  —  This  woman,  under  the 
stress  of  illnesses  and  need  of  money,  was 
drawn  to  theft;  she  was  not,  however, 

Sredisposed  to  crime,  and  (excepting  the 
issolute  conduct  of  one  brother)  there 
were  no  marked  signs  of  hereditary  de- 
generation. When  we  add  that  she  was 
never  given  to  orgies,  that  she^  did  not 
care  to  associate  with  her  criminal  com- 
panions, that  she  did  not  learn  the  pergo, 
Uiat  she  blu^ed  when  spoken  to  without 
due  consideration,  we  must  conclude  that 
she  is  an  occasional  criminal.  If  she  had 
been  in  a  comfortable  social  condition, 
and  in  good  relation  with  her  husband, 
she  would  probably  not  have  become  a 
delinquent.    (G.  AbadL) 


It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  criminal 
anthropology  cannot  be  used  to  discover 
the  author  of  a  crime.  But  the  careful 
physical  and  psychical  examination  of  the 
criminal  is  frequently  of  great  value  in 
determining  the  degree  of  risk  to  which 
society  is  exposed  during  his  freedom.  It 
also  enables  us  to  speak  with  a  certain 
amount  of  assurance  concerning  the  pro- 
bability of  the  criminal's  reformation,  and 
concerning  the  methods  best  calculated  to 
attain  that  end.  Havelock  Ellis. 

ITJttraturt.  —  Lombro0o*s  L'Uomo  Dolinqnente 
(Turin)  to  tho  sToat  storohouae  of  &cts  concern- 
ing tho  varieties  of  the  criminal  (translated  into 
French  ai  L* Homme  Criminol,  Paris,  Alcan  ;  and 
into  German  as  Der  Vorbrecher,  Hamburg,  Rich- 
tor).  Marrows  I  Caratteii  del  Delinquenti  (Turin) 
is  a  Tory  careful  and  reliable  study  founded  on  per- 
sonal inTOSti^tions.  Corro's  Les  Criminels  (Paris, 
Doin)  contains  much  useful  information :  and 
Laurent's  Les  Habitu^  des  Prisons  is  very  inter- 
esting?. The  Criminal,  a  volume  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  Contemporary  Science  Series  (Lon- 
don, Scott),  summarises  the  present  state  of  our 
Imowledge,  and  is  as  yet  the  only  Eni^rliBh  work. 
Lacasia^e*8  Archives  de  I'AnthropoIo^e  Crimi- 
nelle  and  Lombroso's  Archivio  di  Psichiatria  are 
the  best  Journals  devoted  to  this  suttJect.] 

C&ZBSXVAZi    CA8B8,   Summary    of 

YimeUoe  as  to  91»MML  of  ZW8AVITT 

in. — (i)  "Where  in  any  indictment  or 
information  any  act  or  omission  is  charged 
a^inst  anj[  person  as  an  offence,  and  it  is 
given  in  eviaence  on  the  trial  of  such  per- 
son for  that  offence  that  he  was  insane,  so 
as  not  to  be  responsible  according  to  law 
for  his  actions  at  the  time  when  the  act 
was  done  or  omission  made,  then  if  it  ap- 
pears to  the  jury  before  whom  such  per- 
son is  tried  that  he  did  the  act  or  made 
the  omission  charged  but  was  insane  as 
aforesaid  at  the  time  when  he  did  or  made 
the  same,  the  jury  shall  return  a  special 
verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  accused  was 
guilty  of  the  act  or  omission  charged 
against  him  but  was  insane  as  aforesaid 
at  the  time  when  he  did  the  act  or  made 
the  omission.''  Trial  of  Lunatics  Act, 
1883,  sec.  2,  sub-s.  I. 

**  Where  such  special  verdict  is  found 
the  Court  shall  oraer  the  accused  to  be 
kept  in  custody  as  a  criminal  lunatic  *  in 
such  place  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Court   shall    direct  till  Her  Majesty's  t 

Eleasure  shall  be  known ;  and  it  shall  be 
kwf ul  for  Her  Majesty  thereupon  and 
from  time  to  time  to  give  such  order  for 
the  safe  custody  of  the  said  person  during 
pleasure  in  sucn  place  and  in  such  nn^nnar 
as  to  Her  Majesty  may  seem  fit "  (see.  i, 
snb-s.  2). 
This  section  consolidates  and  amends 

•  See  article  on  Crim inax  Responsibilitt. 

t  The  Aet  applies  to  Ireland,  ^  Lord  Lienftea- 
ant  **  belnj?  tobetitated  for  **  Her  Ml^ic5ty  **  (see.  3, 
8iib4.  I),  bat  noc  to  Scotland  (tec.  3,  sob-s.  a). 
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the  J9  4  40  Geo.  III.  c.  94,  a.  I,  and  3*4 
Vict.  c.  54,  8.  3.  Of  these  statutes  the 
first  was  conlined  to  c&aeH  of  treason, 
murder  and  felony,  the  second  extended  to 
midden  eanonrs.  The  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  present  Act  applies  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  offence  charged 
mar  be.  It  n  not  enough  for  the  jury  to 
find  that  the  prisoner  was  insane  at  ihe 
time  libelled.  They  mast  find  Unit  lie  did 
(he  act  imputed  to  him,  ai  Kell  ira  that  he 
teas  imane  at  the  lime.  This  point  was 
oonsidered  in  ifcj.  v.  Oxford  (1840,  9  C.  & 
P.  525),  a.  cose  under  39  &  40  Geo.  III., 
c.  94,  a.  1.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
troason  in  having  discharged  at  the  Sove- 
reign pistols  loaded  with  powder  and  cer- 
tain bnlleU.  The  jury  returned  the  tol- 
lowiog  verdict:  "We  find  the  priboner, 
Edward  Oxford,  gailty  of  discharging  the 
contents  of  two  pistols  at  Her  Majeatj, 
but  loheiker  tliey  were  loaded  tcilh  ball  or 
not  there  is  not  nattrfaitory  eridence,  and 
that  the  prisoner  was  of  nnsound  mind  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  ofience.'' 
Upon  this  a.  qnestion  arose  as  to  whether 
the  ])riBoneT  could  be  kept  in  custody  or 
not  It  was  contended  by  the  prisoner's 
connael  that  if  the  pistols  were  not  proved 
to  huve  been  loaded,  there  was  no  "  com' 
passing  the  Queen's  death,"  and  conse- 
quently no  treason,  and  Denman,  C.J., 
took  this  view.  "The  statute  must 
mean,"  said  his  lordship,  "that  the  jury 
are  t«  find  that  that  act  has  been  done  iiy 
the  prisoner  which  fixes  him  as  a  criminal 
nnleas  he  is  a  Innatic."  The  jury  altered 
their  verdict  so  as  to  obviate  the  difficulty, 
and  a  formal  decision  of  the  question  was 
not,  therefore,  required.  But  there  secma 
to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  under  the 
Trial  of  Lunatics  Act,  [883,  the  jury  mnst 
find  not  only  the  fact  0I  the  prisoner's 
insanity  bnt  that  he  did  all  that  the  law 
considers  essential  to  constitute  the 
offence  charged. 

Two  other  points  must  be  noted  in  deal- 
ing with  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Counsel  defending  a  prisoner  may  set 
np  on  his  behalf  the  defence  of  insanity, 
although  the  prisoner  objects  to  the  plea, 
and  strenuonaly  OHserts  that  he  is  not  in- 
sane. In  Beg.  v.  P'.urce  (1840,  9  C.  A  P. 
667),  the  case  in  which  tbia  waa  decided, 
Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet,  the  presiding 
judge,  allowed  the  priHoner  to  snggeat 
qnestaons  to  be  put  by  his  lordship  to  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  to  negative 
the  sapposition  that  he  was  insane,  and 
also  allowed  additional  witnesses  to  be 
called  on  hia  behalf  for  the  same  purpoue, 
A  ^rand  jury  have  no  authority  by  law 
to  Ignore  a  bill  for  mnrder  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  though  it  appear  clearly  from 
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the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined 
by  them  on  the  part  of  the  proaeontion 
that  the  accused  was  in  fact  insane ;  but 
if  they  believe  that  the  act  done  would 
have  amounted  to  murder  if  it  had  been 
done  by  a  person  of  sound  mind,  it  ia 
their  duty  to  find  the  bill,  otherwise  the 
Court  cannot  order  the  detention  of  the 
party  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown 
(Beg.  V.  Eodgti,  1838,  8  C.  i  P.  195). 

■2.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  law  that  "if  a  person  of  unemind 
memori/  commit  homicide  during  such  his 
insanity  and  continue  so  till  the  time  of 
his  arraignment,  snch  person  shall  neither 
be  arraigned  nor  tried,  but  remitted  to 
gaol,  there  to  remain  in  expectation  of  the 
Kind's  grace  to  pardon  him."* 

Tms  rule  was,  however,  soon  relaxed 
in  practice,  and  it  became  usual  in  such 
cases  to  hold  a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  tne  prisoner's  insanity  woa 
fei^ed.t  In  Beg.  v.  Southey  (1865.  4  F- 
&  F.  p.  8&0),  a  plea  that  the  prisoner 
was  insane  at  the  time  of  trial  was  not 
set  up  till  the  trial  had  begun  and  the 
first  witness  for  the  prosecution  had  been 
examined.  Mellor,  J.,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  manifestly  inconvenient 
to  recommence  the  trial  of  the  collateral 
issue,  and  tliat  the  evidence  as  to  the 
prisoner's  sanity  at  the  time  of  arraign- 
ment appeared  to  be  very  much  mixed  up 
with  the  question  as  to  nia  sanity  at  the 
time  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  in- 
dicted, allowed  the  case  to  proceed,  aud 
put  both  questions  at  the  end  of  the  triui, 
whether  the  prisoner  waa  in  a  fit  state  to 
be  tried,  and  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this 
courKe  waa  only  adopted  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  evi'o 
where  a  double  defence  is  set  np  of  in- 
sanity at  the  time  of  the  oommiaaiou  of 
the  crime  charged,  and  insanitv  ut  the 
time  of  trio!,  the  question  of  the  fitness  of 
the  prisoner  to  be  tried  at  all  must  be  de- 
termined   before   he  ia    called   upon   to 

(3)  The  law  as  to  persona  who  become 
insane  after  committing  a  criminal  act  is 
very  clearly  and  correctly  stated  by  Hale 
(1  P.O.  35):  If  a  man  in  his  sound 
memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  uud 
before  arraignment  tor  it  becomes  mad, 
he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned,  because 
he  cannot  advisedly  plead  to  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  if  such  person  after  hia  plea 
and  before  his  trial  become  of  non-sane 
memory,  he    shall  not  be  tried ;  ur,   if 
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after  his  trial  he  become  insane,  he  shall 
not  receive  jadsment ;  and  if  he  lose  his 
senses  after  judgment  he  shall  not  be 
ezccated,  for  were  he  of  sound  memory 
he  might  allege  somewhat  in  stay  of 
judgment  or  execution. 

High  treason  was  formerly  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  above  stated.  Tne 
statute  33  Hen.  YIII.  c.  20,  enacted, 
"  That  if  any  commit  high  treason  while 
they  are  in  good  whole  and  perfect 
memory,  and  after  examination  become 
non  compos  mentis,  and  that  it  be  certi- 
fied by  four  of  the  council  that  at  the 
time  of  the  treason  they  were  of  good 
sound  and  perfect  memory  and  then  not 
mad,  nor  lunatic,  and  afterwards  became 
mad,  then  they  shall  proceed  to  trial." 
This  Act  was,  however,  repealed  by  the 
I  &  2  Ph.  <&  M.  c.  10 ;  and  Hale's  state- 
ment of  the  law  applies  to  all  classes  of 
offences. 

It  appears  from  the  old  authorities  that 
the  question  of  a  prisoner's  sanity  at  the 
time  of  trial  might  be  tried  by  the  jury 
impanelled  to  t^  the  indictment  against 
him,*  or  by  an  inquest  of  office  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
wherein  the  Court  sits,t  or,  "  being  a  col- 
lateral issue,  the  fact  might  be  pleaded 
and  replied  to  ore  tenus  and  a  venire 
awarded  returnable  instanter,  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquest  of  office."  j;  A  special 
BtatutorjjT  procedure  has  now  been  pre- 
scribed in  such  cases.  §  If  any  person 
charged  with  an^  offence,  on  beins 
brought  up  to  be  discharged  for  want  of 
prosecution  or  on  arraignment,  appear  to 
be  insane,  the  Court  msy  order  a  jury  to 
be  impanelled  to  try  his  sanity,  and  if 
they  find  him  insane,  the  Court  may 
order  him  to  be  kept  in  custody  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown  is  made  known. 

The  jury  may  form  their  own  judgment 
of  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  from 
his  demeanour  while  the  inquest  is  being 
taken,  and  may  thereupon  find  him  to  be 
insane  without  any  evidence  being  led 
and  if  a  prisoner  shows  strong  symptoms 
of  insanity  in  court  during  the  inquest,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  ask  him  whether  he 
will  cross-examine  the  witnesses  or  offer 
any  remarks  or  evidence.||     If  the  counsel 

•  I  Hawk.  P.C.,  bk.  i.  c.  I.  s.  4,  n.  5. 

t  I  Hawk.  P.C.,  bk.  i.  o.  I.  s.  4. 

t  Fo«t.  36,  KeL  13, 1  Sev.  61,  i  Sid.  72. 

§  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  0.  94«  B.  2. 

li  Jieg.  T.  Ooode,  1837.  7  A.  &  K.  536.  The  fol- 
lowing: wan  the  oath  admiulstered  to  the  Jury  in  this 
eajio: — "  You  iball  diligently  inquire,  and  true  pre- 
■entment  make,  for  and  on  bohiUf  of  our  Sovereign 
l.ady,  the  Queen,  whether  Johii  Goode,  the  defend- 
ant, who  stands  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour,  be 
Insane  or  not,  and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to 
the  best  of  your  understanding.  So  help  yon  God.** 


for  the  defence  suggests  tbat  the  prisoner 
is  insane  and  incapable  of  pleaoing,  he 
must  call  evidence  of  the  fact.*  Where, 
however,  the  prisoner  stands  mute,  and 
exhibits  symptoms  of  insanity,  which 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  instructed 
are  feigned,  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  prosecu- 
tion to  caU  evidence  in  support  of  this 
contention,  and  then  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  may  call  witnesses  to  rebut  any 
inference  of  simulation.f  The  plea  of  in- 
sanity at  the  time  of  trial  should  be  set 
up    before  the    prisoner    has    actually 

g leaded  to  the  charge  against  him.  Hale, 
owever  (i  P.O.  35),  has  the  following 
statement :  *'  In  case  a  man  in  a  frenzy 
happens  by  some  oversight  or  by  means 
of  tne  gaoler  to  plead  to  his  indictment 
and  is  put  upon  his  trial,  and  it  appears 
to  the  Court  upon  his  trial  that  he  is  mad, 
the  jndce  in  discretion  may  discharge  the 
jury  of  him  and  remit  him  to  gaol  to  be 
tried  after  the  recovery  of  his  understand- 
ing especially  in  case  any  doubt  appear 
upon  the  evidence  touching  the  guilt  of 
the  fact ;  and  this  in  favorem  viioLe ;  and 
if  there  be  no  colour  of  evidence  to  prove 
him  guilty,  or  if  there  be  a  pregnant  evi- 
dence to  prove  his  insanity  at  the  time  of 
the  fact  committed,  then  apon  the  same 
favour  of  life  and  liberty  it  is  fit  it  should 
be  proceeded  in  the  trial  in  order  to  his 
acquittal  and  enlargement." 

Where  a  prisoner  at  the  time  of  amugn- 
ment  stands  mute,  a  jury  is  impanelled  to 
try  whether  he  does  so  of  malice  and  de- 
ceit or  by  the  visitation  of  Gk>d.  In  the 
former  case  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty  "  is 
entered  on  his  behalf  by  the  proper  officer. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  Court  may  order 
his  detention  duriug  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown. 

In  Beg,  v.  Pritchard  (1836,  7  C.  &  P. 
at  p.  304),  Mr.  Baron  AJderson  told  the 
jury  that  in  such  cases  there  were  three 
points  to  be  inquired  into  :  (i)  '*  Whether 
the  prisoner  is  mute  of  malice  or  not, 
(2)  whether  he  can  plead  to  the  indict- 
ment or  not,  and  (3)  whether  he  is  of 
sufficient  intellect  to  comprehend  the 
course  of  proceedings  on  the  trial,  so  as 
to  make  a  proper  defence — to  know  that 
he  might  challenge  any  juror  to  whom 
he  may  object,  and  to  comprehend  the 
details  of  the  evidence." 

A.  Wood  Bemtok. 


UXiATZOW  TO  ZWSAirZTT.  —  That 
insanity  may,  as  one  of  its  effects,  render 
a  person  not  responsible  for  his  actions  is 
recognised  by  the  statute  law  as  well  as 
by  the    common  law  of  England.    The 

•  B^,  T.  Turtoti,  1854,  6  Cox,  C.C.  385. 
t  Heg.  V.  Dariei,  1853,  6  Cox,  C.C.  326. 
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The  termn  of  this  Act  have  not,  of 
course,  escaped  criticism,  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  there  is  aometbiuff  iDcoasistcnt 
of  the  term  guilty  as  applied 


statute  relating  to  this  matter  at  pre-  thetime  of  the  commiBsioa  of  the  olteuce 
■ent  in  force  is  the  Trial  of  Lunatics  he  waa  declared  by  the  jury  to  be 
Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  0.  38,  by  quittedby  them  ou  thegronndof  ingan  ^, 
which  it  ia  enacted  that  "where  in  the  term  "acquitted"  is  no  longer  nsed, 
snjr  indictment  or  informatioa  any  act  or  but  the  jury  are  now,  by  the  terms  of 
oroisiiion  is  charged  against  any  person  the  Act  of  1883,  required  to  say,  first, 
kS  an  ofience,  and  it  is  given  in  evidence  whether  the  accused  is  goilty  or  not  guilty 
on  the  trial  at  such  person  fortbat  offence  of  the  act  or  omission  charged  against 
that  he  was  insane,  so  as  not  to  be  respon-  him,  and  then,  secondly,  in  the  event  of 
sible,  according  to  law,  for  his  actions  at  their  having  found  tbe  accused  guilty,  to 
the  time  when  the  act  was  done  or  the  say,  further,  whether  he  was  saue  or  in- 
omiEsion  made,  then,  if  it  appears  to  the  sane  at  the  time  of  il 
jury,  before  whom  such  person  is  tried, 
that  he  did  the  act  or  made  the  omission 
charged,  but  was  insane,  as  aforesaid,  at 
the  time  when  he  did  or  made  the  same, 
the  jury  shall  relum  a  special  verdict  to 

the  effect  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of    to  a  person  who  at  the  sune  time  it. 

the  act  or  omission  charged  against  him,  clared  to  be  not  responsible,  according  to 
but  was  insane,  as  aforesaid,  at  the  time  l^w,  for  his  actions  ;  bat,  with  reference 
whenhedid  the  act  or  made  the  omission.''  to  this  point,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
The  Act  then  goes  on  tu  direct  that  when  the  Bill  was  introduced  into  tlia 
*'  where  such  special  verdict  is  found  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  under  the  charge 
Court  shall  order  the  accused  to  be  kept  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,*  so  that  it  may 
in  custody  as  a  criminal  looatic,  in  such  be  safely  assumed  that  this  obvious 
place  and  in  each  manner  as  the  Court  criticism  was  not  overlooked;  and  we  may 
shall  direct,  till  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  take  it  that  the  term  was  intentionally 
shall  be  known."  This  Aut,  which  is  de-  used,  more  eE^>ecialIj  as  we  find,  by  the 
scribed  as  being  "  an  Act  t^  Amend  the  second  section  of  the  Act,  that  in  thu 
Law  respecting  the  Trial  and  Custody  of  ;  event  of  the  accused  being  foaod  by 
Insane  Persons  charged  with  Offences,"  the  jury  guilty  of  the  ofience,  and  also 
w»a  passed  on  the  35th  of  August  1883,  .  -.      ■         -  -.  -    ■       .1 

and  by  it  certain  portions  of  an  earlier 
Act,  passed  in  the  year  1800,*  wore  re- 
pealed. It  extends  to  Ireland,  but  not  to 
Scotland,  and  it  will  be  observed  also 
that  its  provisions  have  reference  only  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  accused  person 
is  considered,  at  the  time  of  arraignment, 
to  he  of  sufficiently  sound  mind  to  be 
tried;  the  procedure  with  respect  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  accused  is  thought  or 
alleged  to  bo  insane  on  arraignment,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  tried,  continuing  still 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  second 
aeotioD  of  the  Act  of  1800,  bsfore  re- 
ferred to. 

The  chief  modifications  introduoed  by 
the  Act  of  1883  are  these.  The  jury  are 
DOW  required  to  find  definitely  whether 
the  accused  did  or  did  not  commit  the 
offence  charged  against  him  ;  whilst,  by 
the  terms  of  thn  Act  of  1800,  the  jury 
were  required  only  to  Sad  specially  whether 
the  accused  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
oommission  of  the  offence,  without  being 
required  to  find  in  abt  terms  whether 
Bucli  offeuoe  bad  actually  been  committed 
by  the  accused  or  not.  Another  modifica- 
tion is  that,  whiL>t  by  the  Act  uf  1800  in 
those  oases  in  which  the  accused  waa 
fifiuid  by  the  jnry  to  have  been  insane  at 

*  30  &  40  (juo.  III.  c.  94. 
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nsane  at  the  time  of  its  c 
Court  is  directed  to  order  the  acouaed  "  to 
be  kept  in  custody  as  a  criminal  Innatic," 
thus  giving  still  further  sanction  to  a 
nomenclature  which  recognises,  or  implies, 
that  a  person  may  he  at  the  same  time 
both  a  criminal  and  a  Innatic,  and  thns 
conforming  in  this  respect  to  other  pre- 
vious f  and  subsequent^  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  to  otherS  official  docn- 


insane  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is 
placed  nnder  detention  and  care  in  a 
criminal  lunatic  asylum,  and  is  not  set 
at  liberty  unless  and  until  it  may  appear 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  cunsistent 
with  the  public  safety,  as  well  as  with 
that  of  the  individual  himself,  to  permit 
of  this  being  done.  It  is,  further,  to  be 
noted  that  tne  Secretary  of  State  is  em- 
powered [|  by  statute  to  attach  to  the  dis- 


itiBi. 


t  J3  A  24  Met. 
rict.  I.  13,  April  It, 
t  47  A  48  Visi.  ( 


....  -.  J......  340,  Jtttiba^  1890. 

§  Usiwn  of  Select  ConunJUee  on 
'impct  LonailM.  Julr  15,  1B07. 
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charge  of  a  criminal  Innatic*  whatever 

aonditiona  he  may  think  St ;  and,  further, 

to  order  the  return    into    cuBtod;  of  a 

person  bo  dischargeJ,  in  the  event  of  any 

of  the  conditions  heintr  broken,  or  if   it 

ahonld  appear  that  such  person  had  from 

any  canse  become  unfit  to    remain   any 

longer  at  large  ;  and  thus,  in  the  case  of 

a  prieoner  who  is  found  by  the  jury  at  his  '  plied  in  actual  practice ;  but,  in  order 

trial  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  offence  i  obtain  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  dii 

charged  against  him  and  yet  to  hare  been  '  cnlties  which  they  were  intended  to  boIts, 


indeed,  been    expressed   in   more   receatl 
times."  not  only  as  to  the  authority,  bntL 
aho  aa  to  the  correctness  and  sufficiency  of  I 
these  answers  ;  bnt  these  doubts  have  not, 
as  yet,  led  to  any  definite  action.    It  will  ba 
necessary,  therefore,  to  carefnlly  consider 


which  they  have  been  interpreted  and  ap- 


i,  every  care  is  taken  to  nrotect  the 
public  from  any  possible  further  depre- 
dations bv  him  in  the  future,  whilst  the 
prisoner   himself   receives   at   once    such 

care  and  treatmentas  his  insane  condition 

may  require. 

Regarded  from   this  point  of  view  the 

qneation becomes  somewhat  mure  simple  as 

wpU  as  more  practical.  It  is  a  less  compli- 
cated problem  to  determine,  in  agiven  case, 

whether  a  prisoner   shall  be  treated  as  a 

cnniinal  Innatic  or  as  an  ordinary  prieoner 

Ihan  it  is  to  define,  in  the  abstract,  the 

eiact  degree  of  mental  defect  or  derange- 
ment which  renders  a  persijn  "  insane  ho 

as  not  to  be  responsible,  according  to  law, 

for  his  actions.'* 

When  a  person  is  arraigned  in  court, 

and  is  charged  with  an  offence,  if  there  is 

any  ground  for  supposing  such  person  to 

be  insane,  the  first  question  that  arises  is, 

whether  the  insanity  is  of  a  nature  to 

render  the  person  unfit  to  be  called  npon  .  , . , ~> 

to  plead  to  tne  indictment  -,  and  this  qnes-  '  perpetnal  infii 

tion  is  considered  under  PtEiD  {q.c).  '  '"'  *■"   """"  *■ 

Sesponilbllltj'    when    OfTenoe    wmm 

Ooomilttcd.— In  the  event  of  the  verdict 

of  the  iury.on  this  point,  being  to  the  eSect 

that  tne  accused  is  6t  to  be  called  npon  to 

plead,   and  to  take  his  trial,   there   still 

remains,    for    con  side  ration,    the    larger 

question  whether  the  aocnsed  was  insane, 

"  so  as  not  to  be  responsible,  according  to 

law,"  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 

offence. 

The  rales  bv    which  the  Conrts  are 

guided,  in  the  determination  of  this  qocB- 

tion,  are  embodied  in  answers  that  were 

returned  by  the  judges  to  certain  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them,  by  the  House  of 

Lords,  in  the  year  1843.      Doubts  have, 

lenn.  uid  iu  uiuanlug  hu  betn  ilcBui^d  from  tlmv 
to  lime  hj  itotiil*.  Tho  "Crlmlnsl  Lnniilks  Art. 
■884,"  which  repo&tml  vuioiu  etriter  Ana,  drtimm 

iiaj  ol  Oit  (oIlowlTig  poraiMn : — (ni  Any  peraon  lor 
whose  nio  costodj  dutlnc  Her  M^Jeity't  plawnre. 
BarXijeHjoriht  AdmlrftltTlBtnthOTiMdtoglvi 


Am  J 


37  prtauser  whom  ■  r^nUnf  ut 


Act  or  IWliuoBDi  dlrecUd 


.Uy  hu  in  pnnuncc 
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it  will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  take 
short  survey  of  the  attitude  of  the 

liBwtowBrda  XiuKiie  offender*  &nte- 
Gedeiit  to  ISAS.-'Interesting  references 
to  the  subject  of  insane  offenders  are  to  ba  ■ 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  Boman  empire,  J 
as  well  as  in  early  English  history,  butl 
considerations  of  space  compel  us  to  omit  I 
these,  and  to  come  to  the  time  of  1 

Cokei — This  great  legal  anthority  wrote 
his  "  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England  " 
about  A.u.  1625.  The  most  noteworthy 
passages  thereof,  relating  to  madness  and 
responsibility  are  the  following :  "  Lyttle- 
ton  eiplaineth  a  man  of  no  sound  memory 
to  be  7ion  rnmpng  iiienti*.  Many  time* 
(as  here  it  appeareth)  the  Latin  word  ei- 
plaineth  the  true  sense,  and  oalleth  him 
not  nmen»,  demens,  furioiKi.  lumiticua, 
fat  mis,  i((u/(u».  orthelike;  for  lion  compos 
"  '  ia  most  sure  and  legal."  Af[&in, 
comjms  menlig  is  of  tour  Insds: 
idiot,  who,  from  his  nativity,  by  a 
■ait^,  IB  non  com JM)  mentiti 
(2)  he  that  by  sickness,  grief,  or  other 
accident,  wholly  loseth  his  memory  and 
understanding  ;  (3)  a  lunatic  that  hath 
sometimes  his  understanding  and  some- 
times not,  aliijitando  gaitdet  Ivcidis  inler- 
valliK,  and.  therefore,  he  is  called  non 
compoa  meniis,  so  long  as  he  hath  not 
understanding;  (4)  he  that  by  his  own 
vicious  act  for  a  time  depriveth  him- 
self uf  his  memory  and  understanding,  as 
he  that  is  drunken.  Bnt  that  bind  ot 
wn  rnmpos  shajl  give  no  privilege  or 
benefit  to  him  or  uis  heirs.  As  for  a 
drnnkard,  who  is  volTintarivii  diemtM,  he 
hath  (as  hath  been  said)  "no  privilege 
thereby,  bnt  what  hurt  or  111  soever  he 
doth,  his  drunkenness  doth  aggravate  it. 
Omne  crimen  ebrieliu  et  inceniiit  el  delegil." 
Again,  "  In  criminal  causes,  as  felony, 
&c.,  the  act  and  wrong  of  a  madman  shall 
not  he  imputed  to  him,  for  in  those  causes, 
'  Adiu  non  /acif  ream  nisi  melt*  sit  rea ;' 
and  he  is  a»i«it«,  Le.,  sitie  nwnle,  without 
his  mind  or  discretion ;  "  ' 
furore  jivnitur' — a  mad 
ished  by  his  madness."  Again,  at  another] 
•   ride  ■■  niitory  ul  Ibe  CrimlBiil  Law. 
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l^ue,  Coke  observes.  "  The  eieoation  of 
an  offender  is  for  example,  '  vt  poena  ad 
paucot  *Hf/n«  ad  omiifa  peiT-eniat,'  but 
M  it  is  not  nhen  a  madman  is  execated ; 
'but  Bdould  be  a  miserable  spectacle,  both 
mgainst  law  and  of  eitreiDe  inbutoaoity 
and  cruelty,  and  can  be  no  example  to 
olhere." 

Rala*  wrot«  some  fifty  years  after 
Coke  (fircii  1670-;),  and  his  writings  re- 
qaire  somewhat  foller  notice,  inoaninch 
as  hiH  observations  on  partial  insanity 
were  quoted  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  the 
HoQse  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1S43,  in 
the  conrae  of  the  discussion  upon  the 
Md^sghtea  case.  The  following  passages 
from  Uie  ''  Fleas  of  the  Crown  "  may  be 
noted : — "  If  a  traitor  becomes  iioti  contpoa 
before  conviction,  he  shall  not  be  ai^ 
raigned ;  if  aft«r  conviction,  he  shall  not 
be  eieouted."  Sir  Matthew,  when  writing 
this,  evidently  had  the  statntet  of  Henry 
Vin.  in  bia  mind.  Again,  "  If  a  lunatic, 
during  his  lunacy,  a  man  distract  by  force 
of  disease,  or  noii  compns,  kill  himself,  no 
felony."  Again,  "A  man  that  is  non 
compoa  bills  another,  this  is  no  felony ; 
the  same  for  a  lunatic  during  his  lunacy." 
These  extracts  indicste  that,  in  Hale's 
time,  the  term  Innatic  was  applied  to  a 
person  who  was  supposed  to  have  lucid 
mtervals,  dnring  which  he  was  deemed  to 
be  eompot  »if  ji(m  ;  whilst  at  the  present 
time  the  term  luoatic  has  a  wider  meaning. 
The  "Lunacy  Act,  1890"  (53  Vict.  c.  5, 
sec.  J4J)  gives  the  following  detinition: 
" 'Lanatic' means  an  idiot  or  person  of 
nnsonud  mind." 

>  Hale  divides  insanity,  generally^,  into 
f^l)  Dementia  niiluraUt,  or  a  naiicUale, 
i.e..  Idiocy;  and  (3)  DemeiitUi  acciden- 
btlis  or  adrenlilui ;  and  then,  farther,  he 
divides  demmlia  adreutttia  into  partial 
insBDify  and  total  insanity:  the  term 
Innatic  being  more  particularly  applied  by 
hiffi  to  a  person  whose  insanity  was  sup- 
posed to  be  intermittent. 

With  reference  to  the  distinction  between 
partial  and  total  insanity  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  There  is  a  partial  insanity  and  a 
total  insanity.  The  former  is  either  in 
respect  to  things— giKwirf  lu>c  rel  illud 
ifuonire  ;  some  persons  that  have  a  com- 
petent use  of  reason  lu  respect  of  some 
snbjects  are  jet  nnder  a  particular  de- 
mentia in  respect  of  some  particular 
discourses,  subiocts,  or  applications— or 
else  it  is  partial  in  respect  of  degrees,  and 
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this  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  espe- 
cially melancholy  persons,  who  for  the 
most  part  discovertheLr  defect  in  excessive 
fears  or  griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly 
destitute  of  the  nse  of  their  reason  ;  and 
this  partial  iaaanity  seems  not  to  excuse 
them  in  the  committing  any  ofFcnce  for 
its  matter  capital.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  invisible  line  that  divides 
perfect  and  partial  insanity,  hot  it  must 
rest  upon  circumstances  dnl;^  ^  ^^ 
weighed  and  considered,  both  byjndge  and 
jury,  leat  on  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind 
of  inhumanity  towards  the  defects  of 
human  nature,  or  on  the  other  side  too 
great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes. 
The  best  measure  I  can  think  of  is  this  -. 
Such  a  person  us,  labouring  under  melan- 


of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such  a  person  as 
may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony." 

tVith  respect,  however,  to  this  best 
measure,  that  was  proposed  by  Hale  for 
the  purpose  of  distin^ishing  partial  from 
Dflrfect  insanity.  Sir  James  Pitzjames 
Stephen  has,  most  justly,  observed,* 
"  Sorely  no  two  states  of  mind  can  be 
more  tiolike  thaji  that  of  a  healthy  boy  of 
fourteen  and  that  of  a  man  '  labouring 
under  melancholy  distempers.'  The  one 
is  healthy  immaturity,  the  other  diseased 
maturity,  and  between  them  there  is  no 
sort  of  resemblance." 

This  proposed  best  measure  will  not, 
indeed,  bear  examination  from  whatever 
point  itis  viewed.  Hale  affirms thattbere 
IS  a  "  partial  "  insanity,  and  that  there  ii 
a  "total  "  insanity;  and  then  he  proceeds 
to  set  out  his  best  measure  of  "  partial " 
insanity ;  bat  be  omits  to  give  any  clear 
and  precise  indication  of  the  measure  of 
"  total  "  insanity,  which  he  proposes  to 
differentiate  and  distinguish  from  "par- 
tial "  insanity.  In  one  passage  he  speaks 
(if  persons  who  "yet  are  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  use  of  their  reason  "  as  being 
persons  who  are  only  "  partially  "  insane; 
and  if  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
persons  in  a  state  of  "total"  insanity  are 
wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  their  reason, 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  wunt  of  agree- 
ment between  this  mode  of  measuring 
and  defining  "  total "  insanity  and  the 
mode  proposed  by  the  best  measure.  The 
age  ol  fourteen  is  proposed  by  the  best 
measure  as  a  standard,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  person  who,  although  labouring  nnder 
melancholy  distempers,  hath  "yet  ordi- 
narilyas  great  understanding  as  ordinarily 
a  child  of  fourteen  hath,"  is  only  labour- 
ing under  "  partial"  insanity i  leaving  it 
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to  be  inferred  that  if  such  11  persoii  hiis 
only  "as  great  tinderBtaudiD|{ ''  uh  a  child 
r>f  leas  than  fourteen  ordinarily  haa,  be  is 
likbourin([  ander  total  insanity ;  and  yet, 
iibviounly,  it  wonld  be  bj  no  meaoB  iti 
iiccordance  with  the  ooonmon  ineaaing  of 
Ihngnage  to  say  that  a  child  is  ordinarily 
ii-ltoUij  destitutfi  of  the  use  of  his  rtaeou 
until  he  BttuuB  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
No  donbt,  a  child,  until  he  attains  that 


u  child  who,  owing  to  its  age,  is  not  respon- 
nible,  as  being,  therefore,  idiolh/  deolilute 
"f  the  use  of  its  reason,  would  be  a  mis- 
use of  terms. 

It  is  Decea«ary  to  examine  somewfaitt 
cloaely  this  doctrine  of  partial  insanity, 
becaDse  of  the  grave  issues  which  have  in 
the  past  been  made  to  depend  upon  it. 
Etymologic  ally,  iDsanity  means  nnaound- 
nesa,  so  that  the  distinctioii  between  sanity 
and  insanity  is  the  ilisliuction  between 
sonodnesa  and  unsoundness  ;  and  "  par- 
tial "  unsonndnesB  is  still  unsoundness,  if 
il  is  anything.  Unsoundness  may  vary 
widely  as  to  its  kind  and  as  to  its  degree, 
and  may  vary  eqnally  widely  as  to  its 
causes  and  as  to  its  conseqaences ;  but  to 
attempt  to  divide  unsouDdnebis  iuto  partial 
and  perfect  unsoundness  is  to  attempt  to 
set  up  a  non-natural  division. 

In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  very  far 
fi'om  being  the  intention  to  imply  that 
any  deviation,  however  slight,  from  a 
typical  stHte  of  mental  soondness  is, 
necessarily,  anfficient  to  invalidate  every 
act  that  the  subject  of  such  deviation 
may  commit.  In  the  words  UEed  by  the 
Iiord  Chief  Justice  Deuman  during  the 
trial  of  Oxford,  "  Every  sort  of  insanity, 
and  every  mode  of  proving  it,  mnst  have 
reference  to  the  particular  object  with 
which  it  is  laid  before  the  Court." 

But  to  state,  as  if  it  were  an  admitted 
fact,  that  there  is  a  "  partial  "  insanity 
and  that  there  is  a  "  total "  insanity,  and 
then  to  go  on  to  lay  down  a  rule  that 
'■  partial  '  insanity  does  not  eienipt  from 
responsibility,  is  obviously  and  certainly 
the  way  to  prepare  an  inevitable  pitfall. 

To  procei-Ti  with  this  chronological 
survey,  the  next  event  calling  for  notice 
in  the  trial  of  Arnold,  which  took  place 
about  fifty  years  aft«r  the  time  of  Sir 
Matthew  Uaie. 

Caseof  Edward  AmaM, — He  was  tried 
at  Kingston,  in  1733,  for  firing  at,  and 
wounding,  Lord  Onslow.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  relatives  of  the  accused 
TMgarded  him  as  being  insane,  and  that 
h<'  laboured  under  insane  delusions,  imag- 
iuing  that  Lord  Onslow  sent  devils  and 
iuips  into  his  room  at  night  to  disturb 


bis   rest  and   to  plague   him   in   various 
ways. 

The  chief  point  in  the  case  to  be  noticed 
is  the  charge  of  the  learned  judge.  Hi. 
Justice  Tracy,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  ■'  a  prisoner  in  order  to  be  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity  must  be  a  man 
that  is  totally  deprived  of  bis  under- 
standing and  memory,  and  doth  not  know 
what  be  is  doing  no  more  than  an  infant, 
than  a  brute  or  a  wild  henst." 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
acting  under  these  directions,  the  jury 
found  the  prisoner  gailty.  although  at  the 
iutercesslon  of  Lord  Onslow  the  death 
sentence  was  □ommnted  to  one  of  im- 
prieonment  (or  lite.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Justice  Tracy  departed  some- 
what from  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  proposed 
measure,  and,  instead  oE  taking  the  age 
of  fourteen  as  his  standard,  he  sobatitut«l 
the  words  "  an  infant,"  words  which  are 
obviously  wanting  in  precision,  whilst  the 
reference  to  "  a  brute  or  a  wild  beast "  can 
oulv  be  regarded  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  figures  of  speech  are  not  very  helpful 
in  determining  difficult  pioints. 

Cue  of  XktI  rarrers. — Thirty-seven 
years  after  the  trial  of  Edward  Arnold 
came  the  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers  for  the 
murder  of  his  steward  in  1760.  Thecaseia 
fnlly  reported  in  HowbII's  "  State  Trials," 
and  Smollett*  in  his  history  of  England 
also  devotes  scveralpagea  toan  account  of 
the  case.  In  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew 
Lord  Ferrers  hehad  given  manifold  proofs 
of  insanity.  His  relatives  had  long  before 
deliberated  upon  the  exuoJiency  of  taking 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  apprehension  of  failure, 
inasmuch  as  the  earl's  madness  did  not, 
it  was  said,  appear  in  his  conversation 
bnt  in  his  conduct.  The  murder  was 
planned  with  great  deUberation ;  but  no 
precautions  were  taken  by  the  accused  for 
conc«aImeut  or  escape,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
garded the  murder  as  a  nieritorions  act 
In  conformity  with  the  procedure  then 
in  force  the  earl  was  not  allowed  to  b6 
defended  by  counsel,  but  was  compelled  J 
to  conduct  his  own  defence,  and  to  en-  ■ 
deavour  to  establish  his  own  Innacy,  whilsb  J 
the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  Soli- 1 
citor-General,  who  urged  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  convicted  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  ho  had  not  sufficient  capacity 
to  form  a  design  and  to  know  its  conse- 
quences. It  IS  perhaps  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  under  such  circnmBtances 
the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed. 
Smollett  save  that  "  the  circametancea  of 
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this  assassination  appeared  so  cruel  and 
deliberate  that  the  people  cried  aloud 
for  vengeance,  and  the  Government  gave 
up  the  offender  to  the  justice  of  his 
country." 

In  some  further  comments  upon  the 
case  Smollett  observes,  "  perhaps  it  mi^ht 
be  no  absurd  or  unreasonable  regulation 
in  the  legislature  to  divest  lunatics  of 
the  privilege  of  insanity,  and  in  cases  of 
enormity  subject  them  to  the  common 
penalties  of  the  law;  for,  though  in  the 
eye  of  casuistry,  consciousness  must 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  guilt,  the 
consequences  of  murder  committed  hj  a 
maniac  mav  be  as  pernicious  to  society 
as  those  of  the  most  criminal  and  deli- 
berate assassination,  and  the  punishment 
of  death  can  hardly  be  deemed  unjust  or 
rigorous  when  inflicted  upon  a  mischiev- 
ous being,  divested  of  all  the  perceptions 
of  reason  and  humanity."  It  would  not 
appear  from  the  context  that  Smollett 
here  means  to  imply  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Earl  Ferrers  was  such  a  being  "  divested  of 
all  the  perceptions  of  reason."  His  ar^- 
ment  rather  is  that,  whilst  recognising 
that  the  earl  was  insane,  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  seriously  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  degree  of  insanity  had 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  would  be 
right  to  hold  him  no  longer  responsible, 
inasmuch  as  it  might,  he  suggests,  be  no 
unreasonable  regulation  to  subject  all 
lunatics,  in  cases  of  enormity,  to  the  com- 
mon penalties  of  the  law,  including  the 
punishment  of  death.  This  is,  of  course, 
one  way  of  cutting  the  knot,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons might,  in  any  age,  be  found  holding 
this  opinion,  so  openly  expressed  by  Smol- 
lett ;  and  it  is  certainly  better  that  those 
who  hold  this  opinion  should  express  it 
openly  and  boldly,  so  that  the  actual  point 
at  issue  may  be  clearly  known. 

BlaclLstone  published  bis  "Commen- 
taries of  the  Laws  of  England,"*  about  the 
year  1765,  that  is  to  say,  about  one  cen- 
tury afler  the  time  of  Hale.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Smollett,  the  historian,  but 
his  writinf?8  evince  no  disp>osition  on  his 
part  to  share  Smollett's  views  as  to  the 
lustice  and  advisability  of  subjecting 
lunatics  to  the  common  penalties  of  the 
law.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  repu- 
diates opinions  of  that  kind  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  characterising  as  a  "savage 
and  inhuman  law,"  the  Act,t  that  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  de- 
creeing that  if  a  person  committed  high 
treason,  and,  afterwards,  should  "  happen 

*  **  Commentaries  of  the  Laws  of  England,"  by 
Sir  William  BlackBtono,  Kut.,  book  iv.  ch.  2. 
t  33  Uenry  VIll.  c.  ao. 


to  fall  to  madness  or  lunacy,"  "  he  should 
suffer  execution,  his  lunacy  notwithstand- 
ing." Blackstone  lays  down  the  following 
general  rules : — 

"  If  a  man  in  his  sound  memory  oon- 
mits  a  capital  offence,  and  before  arraign- 
ment for  it,  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought 
not  to  be  arraigned  for  it ;  because  he  is 
not  able  to  ple^  to  it  with  that  advice 
and  caution  that  he  ought.  And  if,  after 
he  has  pleaded,  the  prisoner  becomes 
mad,  he  shall  not  be  tried ;  for  how  can 
he  make  his  defence?  If,  after  he  be 
tried  and  found  guilty  he  loses  his 
senses  before  judgment,  judgment  shall 
not  be  pronounced;  and'  if,  after  judg- 
ment he  becomes  of  non-sane  memory, 
execution  shall  be  stayed  ;  for  peradven- 
ture,  says  the  humanity  of  the  English  law, 
had  the  prisoner  been  of  sound  memory, 
he  might  have  alleged  something  in  stay 
of  judgment  or  execution." 

Blackstone  also  quotes,  with  approval, 
what  Coke  had  previously  said  as  to  the 
miserable  spectacle  against  law,  and  the 
extreme  innumanity,  and  cruelty,  and 
uselessness  of  the  execution  of  a  madman. 
And  he  also  quotes,  with  equal  approval, 
from  Beccaria  that  "crimes  are  more 
effectually  prevented  by  the  certainty 
than  by  the  severity  of  punishment;"  and 
also  the  raying  of  Montesquieu  that  "  the 
excessive  severity  of  laws  hinders  their 
execution."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  among  the 
variety  of  actions  that  men  are  daily 
liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  have  been  declared  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  felonies  without  benefit 
of  clergy ;  or,  in  other  words,  worthy  of 
instant  death." 

After  the  date  at  which  Blackstone 
wrote,  the  next  event  of  importance  with 
respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  criminal  law 
towards  insanity  was  the  trial  of  Had- 
field. 

Case  of  James  Hadlleld. — He  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the 
26th  of  June  1800,  for  high  treason,  in 
shooting  at  King  George  III.,  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  the  15th  of  May  of  that 
year.* 

The  trial  took  place  before  Lord  Ken- 
yon  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice),  Mr.  Justice 
Grose,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Le  Blanc.  The  Counsel  for  the 
prosecution  were,  the  Attorney- General 
(Sir  John  Mitford,  afterwards  Lord  Bedes- 
dale) ;  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  William 
Grant) ;  and  Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord 
Ellenborough) ;  the  Counsel  assigned  for 
the  prisoner  were  the  Honourable  Thomas 

•  HowoU*»  "  state  TriaU,"  27,  2019  ;  alffo  the 
IHmeSt  June  27, 1800. 
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Erakine  (afterwards  Lord  Cbaooelior), 
and  Mr.  SsHeaiit  Best  (afterwards  a. 
jndge  of  the  King's  Bench).  It  is  not 
nnimportant  to  take  note  of  this  liat  of 
names,  inaamuch  aa  the  trial  derives  ad- 
ditional weight  from  the  great  array  of 
legal  talent  and  learning  engaged  in  it. 
Alao,  it  ninat  be  observed,  that  the  pri- 
soner was  charged  with  the  crime  of 
treason,  and,  consequentiv.  hia  connsel 
were  entitled  to  addreaa  the  jury  on  his 
behalf,  whilst  in  the  caiie  of  Lord  FerrerH, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  prisoner  was  charged 
with  the  crime  of  mnrder,  a  crime  which, 
at  that  date,  did  not  entitle  a  prisoner  to 
similar  aervicea  from  his  connael. 

Eadiield  had  formerly  been  a  private 
in  a  dragoon  regiment,  and  had  been 
severely  woonded  in  the  battle  of  Lin- 
cellea,  in  May  1794,  when  he  received 
several  sabre  woonda  in  the  head  ;  and 
it  was  given  in  evidence  that,  followinfr 
npon  theae  injnriea,  he  had  been  dia- 
cbarged  from  the  army  on  account  of 
insanity,  and  that  he  had  anffered  from 
attacks  of  maniacal  frenzy,  and  had  la- 
bonred  under  varions  insane  delosions. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  crime  was 
committed,  the  prisoner  placed  himself  in 
a  convenient  position  m  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  before  the  commenceiuent  of  the 
performance;  and  then,  when  the  king 
entered  the  Royal  bos,  he  fired  two  shota 
in  the  direction  of  the  king,  neither  of 
which,  happily,  took  effect. 

Proof  was  given  of  the  purchase  of 
pistols,  and  also  of  gunpowder:  andsluas 
were  found  in  the  pilaster  near  where  tfic 
king  had  stood. 

It  most  be  noticed,  aa  a  point  of  con- 
siderable importance,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  stated,  in 
the  course  of  his  evidence,  that  he  saw 
tie  prisoner  immediately  after  the  act 
and  that  his  conversation  was  as  per- 
fectly collected  an  anything  conld  posaibly  I 
be,  and  that  it  exhibited  no  symptoms  of 
derangement;  but,  in  cross-esamination,  ' 
hie  Boyal  Highness  said  that  the  prisoner  ' 
stated  that  he  did  the  act  because  he  ' 
was  tired  of  hia  life,  and  he  thought  he 
would  certainly  be  piit  to  death  if  he 
made  an  attack  on  His  Majesty's  life. 
In  the  conrse  of  the  trial  it  waa  further 

Cved  that  the  prisoner,  on  bia  appre- 
sion,  said  that  he  knew  perfectly  that 
hia  life  was  forfeited,  that  he  waa  tired 
of  life,  and  regretted  nothing  but  the  fate 
of  a  woman  who  was  hia  wile,  and  would 
be  his  wife  a  few  days  longer,  he  sup- 
posed. The  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  apoke  these  words  calmly,  and  with- 
ont  any  apparent  derangement,  and  that 
with  equal  calmness,  be  repeated  that  he 


was  tired  of  his  life,  that  hia  ph 
been  to  get  rid  of  it  by  other 
than  suicide;  that  he  did  not  intend 
anything  acalnst  the  life  of  the  king,  for 
he  knew  that  the  attempt  only  would 
answer  his  jmrpoae.  The  Attorney -Gene- 
ral, in  that  portion  of  bis  speech  which 
had  reference  to  the  question  of  eiemp- 
tion  from  punishment  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  said  that,  according  to  the  law 
of  this  country,  "  if  a  man  be  completely 
deranged  so  that  he  knows  not  what  he 
does,  if  he  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  that  ho 
cannot  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and 
cannot  judge  of  the  consequences  of  his 
action,  then  the  mercy  of  the  law  said 
that  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  any  crime, 
liecause  the  will  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  the  essence  of  every  crime  is 
wanting ;"  and  went  on  to  say  further, 
that  "  persona  of  very  weak  nuderstand- 
inga  had  committed  crimes  and  had  bei-n 
punished  in  consequence  of  them,  though 
their  understandinga  were  considerably 
below  the  ordinary  level,  becanae  juries 
had  decided  that  they  had  suSicient  un- 
derstanding to  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong."  He  allnded  to  the  cases  of 
Arnold  and  of  Earl  Ferrers,  remarking, 
with  respect  to  Arnold,  that  "there  was 
not  a  dnnbt  but  that  the  man  was  de- 
ranged ;■'  and,  with  respect  to  Earl  Fer- 
rers, "that  he  was  occaaionally  inaane 
there  was  no  doubt." 

Erakine,*  in  his  si)eech  for  the  defence, 
addreaaed  himself  more  especially  to  the 
particular  case  of  the  prisoner  whom  he 
was  then  defending ;  and  he  described 
Hadficld'a  delusioiia  in  these  terms; — 
"  He  imagined  that  be  had  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Almighty  author  of  all 
things  ;  that  this  world  waa  coming  to  a 
ooncTusion,  and  that,  like  our  bleased 
Saviour,  he  was  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
it«  salvation  ;  and  so  obstinately  did  this 
morbid  image  continue,  that  yon  will  be 
convinced  that  be  went  to  the  theatre  to 
perform,  as  he  imagined,  that  blessed 
sacrifice,  and  because  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  suicide,  though  called  npon  by 
the  imperious  voice  of  Heaven,  he  wished 
that,  by  the  appearance  of  crime,  his 
life  might  be  taken  away  from  him  by 
others.'*^ 

Sir  James  Fitzjaroes  Stephenf  point* 
out,  however,  that  the  existence  of  the 
whole  of  these  delusions  was  not  actnoliy 
proved  by  evidence  at  the  trial,  owing  to 
the  case  having  been  stopped  by  the  pro- 
siding  judge,  whilst  Ersuine  bad,  as  h« 
stated,  still  twenty  witnesses  to  call;  and, 

'  Fat    KnWou't  ipwtcb,    tfe    Hon 
Trl«Ji,"'  vuU  XAvIL  pp.  1307-30. 
t  (*.  */(,  vol.  It.  11.  159. 
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I  auotber  passage,  Sir  Jamea  Stephen 
anmmarises  the  case  as  fotlowa:*  "The 
nndispnted  facts  were  tUat  Haddcld  (whose 
head  had  been  almost  cut  to  pieces  in 
action,  and  vibo  had  b«en  coniiDed  aa  a 
iDoatic)  was  on  the  Tueadoy  night  full  of 
the  wildest  delastons.  and  in  a  state  of 
fnrions  mania,  and  that  on  the  Thursday 
he  fired  a  pistol  at  George  III.  under  the 
influence  of  similar  delusion  a  Upon  this 
tbeme  Erskine  made  an  oration  which 
proves  satisfactorily  enough  that  the  act 
was  not  criminal." 

Although,  however,  ^rsklne's  speech 
was  the  speech  of  an  advocate  and  mast 
not  therefore  be  aBsnmed  to  carry  the 
weight  of  a  jadicial  decision,  there  were  in 
it  two  important  points  which  were 
strongly  insisted  npon,  and  apparently 
ware  not  controverts. 

Referring  to  the  words  of  Coke,  "  He 
that  wholly  loaeth  his  memory  and  under- 
standing," and  also  t4)  the  charj^e  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Tracy  in  Arnold's  case,  to 
the  effect  that  "  a  prisoner,  in  order  to  be 
aoqnttted  on  the  ground  of  his  insanity, 
must  be  a  man  that  is  Uilalhj  deprived  of 
his  understand int{  and  memory,"  Erskine 
swd,  "no  such  madman  ever  existed  in 
the  world." 

The  other  important  point  upon  which 
Eraldne  insisted  was  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  speech  :—"  When  a 
man  is  labonring  under  a  delusion,  if  you 
are  satinfied  that  the  delusion  existedatthe 
time  of  the  committal  of  the  offence,  and 
that  the  act  was  done  under  its  inSuence, 
then  he  cannot  be  considered  as  guilty  of 
any  crime  " ;  and  the  passage  was  quoted 
with  approval  by  Lora  Lyndhurat  m  the 
HonsA  of  Lords  in  1843.1 

The  summing  up  oftlie  presiding  judge. 
Lord  Eenjon,  as  quoted  by  Lonf  Lynd- 
hurst,}  was  to  the  following  effect:  "With 
regard  to  the  law,  as  it  is  laid  down,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  earth.  To  be  sure,  if 
a  man  is  in  a  deranged  state  of  mind  at 
the  time,  he  is  not  criminally  answerable 
for  his  acts  1  but  the  material  part  of  the 
caM  is  whether,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
act  was  committed,  the  man's  mind  was 
■ane."  And  then,  after  some  further 
obBervations,  the  learned  judge  is  reported 
to  have  continued;  "  His  sanity  must  be 
Huda  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  moral 
man,  meeting  the  case  with  fortitude  of 
mind,  knowing  he  has  an  ardnous  duty  to 
discharge  ;  yet,  if  the  scales  hang  anything 
like  even,  throwing  in  a  certain  amount  of 
mercy  to  the  party."  With  these  direc- 
liona  to  guide   them,  the  jury,  without 


hesitation,  foand  that  Hadfield 
sane  ut  the  time  when  hn  00mm 

act  with  which  he  was  charged.    „ 

been  told  that  the  material  part  of  the 
case  was  "  whether,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  act  was  committed  the  man's  mind 
was  sane,"  there  could  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  verdict ;  hut  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  verdict  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
statement  of  the  law,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Attorney- General  in  his  speech  for  the 
proBeoation. 

Taking  the  points  of  that  statement 
seriatim,  it  is  clear  that  Hadfield  was  not 
ao  completely  deranged  as  not  to  know 
what  he  was  doing.  Onthe  contrary,  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  firing  a 
loaded  pistol  in  the  direction  of  the  king. 
Whether  ha  was  so  lost  to  seuae  that  he 
could  not  "  disttugaish  good  from  evil  " 
might  possibly  iSpend  upon  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  pat  upon  the  words  "  good" 
and  "  evil  "  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  HadSeld 
knew  that  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was 
forbidden  by  the  law.  Oa  his  appre- 
hension he  said  he  knew  that  his  life  was 
forfeited.  It  is  also  clear  that  Hadfield 
knew  what  wonld  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  his  act,  althongh,  with  regard 
to  its  further,  or  more  remote,  conse- 
quence, his  anticipations  were  not  ful- 
filled, inasmuch  as  he  was  not  put  to  death. 
And    then,  finally,    with  respect  to  tie 

Question  whether  he  bad  "  sufficient  nn- 
erstanding  to  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong  '  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  anawer,  provided  that  the  words 
"  right "  and  "  wrong  "  are  interpreted  in 
the  manner  for  which  Lord  Broagham 
contended  when  he  said,  "the  right  is 
when  yon  act  according  to  law,  and  the 
wrong  is  when  you  break  it.''* 

Twelve  years  afler  the  trial  of  Hadfield 
two  cases  were  tried  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  which 
a  very  different  attitude  towards  the 
accused  was  assumed. 

CBie  of  Jobn  SeUiafliMn.t — He  was 
tried  on  the  15th  of  May  181 ;,  before  Sir 
James  Mans ^ eld,  Baron  Graham,  and 
Mr.  Joatice  Grose,  for  the  murder  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  the 
First  I^rd  of  the  Treasury,  hv  shooting 
him  with  a  pistol  in  the  lobby  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons. 

Before  the  prisoner  was  called  on  to 
plead,  Mr.  Alley,  on  his  behalf,  applied  for 


refused,  and    the 


itteJ  the      ^H 
Having       ^^^1 


insane  if  sufficient  tin: 
witnesses  to  appear  . 
this    application    was 


t  Tl»  Timti,  Hay  16.  iSia. 
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trial  proccedecl,  with  the  result  that  the 
prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death.  The  act  was  committed 
on  the  I  ith  of  May,  the  trial  took  place 
on  the  i^th,  and  the  prisoner  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  1 8th  of  that  month. 

The  summine  up  of  Chief  Justice  Mans- 
field, as  quoted  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1843,  ^^  ^^  the 
following  terms*  *' There  is  a  species  of 
insanit]^,  where  people  take  particular 
fancies  into  their  heaas,  who  are  perfectly 
sane  and  sound  of  mind  upon  all  other 
subjects ;  but  that  is  not  a  species  of 
insanity  which  can  excuse  any  person  who 
has  committed  a  crime,  unless  it  so  affects 
his  mind,  at  the  particular  period  when 
he  commits  the  crime,  as  to  disable  him 
^m  distinguishing  between  good  and 
evil,  or  to  judge  of  the  conseauence  of 
his  actions."  And  afterwards,  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield  put  the  case  to  the  jury 
thus: — *'The  question  is  this,  whether 
you  are  satisfied  that  he  (the  prisoner) 
had  a  sufficient  degree  of  capacity  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and  to 
know  that  he  was  committing  a  crime 
when  he  committed  this  act ;  in  that  case 
yoji  will  find  him  guilty.'* 

Case  of  Tlioinas  Bowler.t — He  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  of  the  same  year,  on  a  charge  of 
firing  a  loaded  blunderbuss  at  a  i>erson 
named  William  Burrowes,  on  the  jbth  of 
May.  The  presiding  judge  was  Sir  Simon 
Le  Blanc. 

Burrowes,  although  injured,  was  not 
killed  by  the  discharge,  and  was  able  to 
give  evidence  at  the  trial.  The  prisoner 
was,  however,  tried  under  the  provisions 
of  a  statute  which  made  shooting  a  capital 
offence,  and  he  was  ultimately  found  guilty 
and  was  executed. 

At  the  trial,  Mr.  Charles  Holship,  Clerk 
^f  the  Petty  Bag  Office  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  produced  a  Statute  of  Lunacy, 
which  had  been  obtained  against  the 
prisoner,  under  the  Great  Seal,  bearing 
^ate  the  17th  of  June,  181 2,  with  the 
decision  of  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  was 
deranged  since  the  30th  of  March 
previous. 

The  summing  up  of  the  learned  judge, 
as  Quoted  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  was  to 
the  following  effect :  J  **  It  is  for  you  (the 
jury)  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner, 
when  he  committed  the  offence  with  which 
he  stands  charged,  was,  or  was  not,  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  risht  from  wrong,  or 
whether  he  was  unckr  the  influence  of  any 
•delnsion  with  respect  to  the  prosecutor, 

•  "Hansard,"  vol.  Ixvil.  p.  718. 

t  The  Time$t  July  4,  1812. 

X  *'  Hanaard/'  vol.  Ixvil.  p.  717. 


which  rendered  his  mind  at  the  moment 
insensible  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was 
about  to  commit,  since,  in  that  case,  he 
would  not  be  legally  responsible  for  his 
conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  provided 
you  should  be  of  opinion  that,  when  he 
committed  the  offence,  he  was  capable  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  such  a  delusion 
as  disabled  him  from  distinguishing  that 
he  was  doing  a  wrong  act,  in  that  case  he 
is  answerable  to  the  justice  of  his  country, 
and  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law," 

The  report  ^ven  by  the  Times  of  the 
summing  up  differs  in  no  material  parti* 
cular  from  the  foregoing;  and  it  will 
instantly  strike  the  reader  that  neither  in 
the  summing  up  of  Chief  Justice  Mans- 
field in  Bellmgham's  case,  nor  in  that  of 
Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  in  Bowler's,  are 
there  any  words  at  all  equivalent  to  that 
portion  of  the  summing  up  of  Lord 
Kenyon  in  Hadfield's  case,  in  which  the 
jury  were  directed  that  the  material  part 
of  the  case  was  ''whether,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  act  was  committed  the 
man's  mind  was  sane."  What  might  have 
been  the  result,  supposing  the  jury  in 
Hadfield's  case  had  been  charged  in  the 
terms  emploved  in  Bowler's  case  ;  or  what 
might  have  oeen  the  result,  supposing  the 
jury  in  Bowler*s  case  had  been  charg^  in 
the  terms  employed  by  Lord  Kenyon  in 
Hadfield's  case,  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

Hadfield  had  been  discharged  from 
the  army  on  account  of  being  insane; 
whilst  Bowler  had  been  declared,  by  a 
jury,  te  have  been  insane  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  act  with  which  he  was 
charged,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  ite 
commission. 

Hadfield  had  suffered  from  attacks  of 
mania;  whilst  Bowler  was  proved,  in 
evidence,  to  have  suffered  from  epilepsy. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Hadfield  pro- 
tested that  he  intended  nothing  against 
the  life  of  the  king ;  whilst  the  evidence 
teken  at  the  trial  of  Bowler  showed  that 
he  had  previously  threatened  Burrowes, 
and  had  said,  "  Damn  that  Burrowes  ;  I 
will  burrow  him  before  long.  I  will  be 
the  death  of  him,  if  I  am  hanged  for  it 
the  next  minute,  so  sure  as  my  name  is 
Bowler."  And  how  far  this  difference 
between  the  case  of  Bowler  and  that  of 
Hadfield  might  have  led  te  the  rejection 
of  the  defence  of  insanity  in  the  one  cose, 
and  ite  admission  in  the  other,  even  if 
precisely  similar  terms  had  been  used,  in 
both  cases,  in  directing  the  juries,  must 
be  left  open  to  conjecture.  That^  however, 
the  words  of  the  cnarges  delivered  by  the 
learned  judges  did  difler  in  the  two  cases. 
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r  and  dill  differ  to  a  vi-ry  material   extent, 

must  not  be  overlooked. 

Before  qnitting  the  consideratipQ  of 
these  two  canes  of  Bellini^ bam  and  Bowler, 
it  ia  right  to  point  ont  that  both  of  them 
afterwards  became  the  aul^ecta  of  adverse 
comment  on  the  part  of  high  legal  au- 
thorities. With  respect  to  the  case  of 
Bellingham,  Lord  BroURham*  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1843,  that  be  had 

I  never  known  Lord  Erskine,  with  whom 

he  had  dincusBed  this  case,  more  moved  to 
indignation  than  he  bad  been  by  the 
refasal  of  the  learned  judge  before  whom 
Bellingham   was   tried,  to   postpone  the 

I  trial  in  order  to  give  lime  for  the  produc- 

tion of  evidence  as  to  the  prisoner's  in- 
sanity. And.  with  rea]ieat  to  Bowler's 
ease,  when  allasion  was  made  to  it  by 
the  Attorney -General  (Campbell)  in  the 
coarse  of   the   trial    of    Oriord,   Baron 

I  Alderaon  is  reported  to  have  said,  t  "Bowler 

waHeiecnt«d,  I  believe.and  very  barbarous 

I it  was." 

^^^^1         The  next  case  demanding  notice  brings 

^^^H  UB  nearer  to  onr  own  time. 

^^^H       Oaae  of  Bdward  OxTord. — He  was  tried 

^^^V  on  the  9th  and   loth  of  July  184a  on  a 

^^^^     charge  of  treason,  in  firing  at  the  Queen, 

'  with  loaded  pistols.     The  trial  took  place 

atthe  Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Lord 
Deuman  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice),  Mr. 
BaroD  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Patte- 
Bon.  When  considering  their  verdict,  the 
.jury  at  first  doubted  whether  it  had  been 
aatistactorily  proved  that  the  jiistolB  were 
loaded ;  bat,  ultimately,  they  returned  a 
verdict  of'  acqaitlal  on  the  ground  of 
insanity- 

Theprisonor,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  was 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of 
age.  Evidence  was  given  of  various  insane 
acta  that  he  hud  committed  at  different 
times,  whilst  witnesses  were  also  called  to 
prove  insane  acta  on  the  part  of  his  father 
and  grandfather;  but  the  points  in  the 
case  which  specially  demand  notice  nre 
the  speech  of  the  Attorney  •  General 
(Campbell)  for  the  prosecution,  the  medi- 
cal evidence,  and  the  summing  up  of  the 
judge.  The  Att4)nioj- General  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  that  to  make 
the  defence  of  insanity  effective,  counsel 
for  the  defence  "  must  show  not  only 
that  at  other  times  the  partv  on  whose 
behalf  the  plea  waa  set  up  had  exhibited 
gtraugenesB  of  manner,  eccentricity  of 
oondnct,  violence  to  others,  or  active  clelu- 
■ion,  but  he  must  show  that,  at  the  time 
at  which  the  offence  for  which  he  was 
tried   was    committed,    he    was    not   an 
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accountable  agent— that  at  that  very  time 
he  was  labouring  nnder  delasions,  and 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  that  he  was  nncon- 
Bcions  of  consequences  at  the  time  he  was 
committing  the  offence.  He  must  like- 
wise inform  them  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  England,  in  order  to  eatablieh  ex- 
emption from  responsibility  fora  criminal 
charge  there  must  be  even  a  greater 
degree  of  aberration  of  miod  proved  than 
would  be  necessary  in  a  civil  transaction 
to  annihilate  a  contractmade  by  the  party, 
or  to  prevent  him  from  continuing  in  the 
tnaoagemeDt  of  his  own  uHairs.  In 
criminal  proceedings  it  must  be  proved 
that  the  insanity  at  the  time  waa  an  in- 
sanity connestud  with  the  offence  com- 
mitted. In  civil  proceedings  it  was  enough 
to  show  general  unsoundness  of  mind,  and 
althoneli  the  insanity  was  not  connected 
with  the  i^articalar  transaction,  the  vali- 
dity of  which  was  called  in  question,  still 
it  would  be  suffident  to  set  it  aside.''" 
The  Attorney-General  referred  to  the  case 
of  Arnold,  who  was  "to  a  certain  extent 
deranged;"  to  Lord  Ferrers'  case,  and 
said.  "It  waa  proved  at  the  time  that 
several  of  his  lordship'a  relations  had 
been  insane,  and  that  he  himself  had  been 
so  at  different  timen,"  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  nnconscioii.t 
oftheact  hewaaconimitting,  Heroferred 
also  to  the  case  of  Bowier,  an  epileptic, 
who  had  been  found  insane  by  a  commis- 
sion, and  who  yet  was  found  guilty  ;  and 
it  was  here  that  Baron  Alderaon  gave 
utterance  to  the  forcible  remark  which  haa 
been  already  quoted .t 

After  counsel  for  the  defence  hod 
addressed  the  jnry,  and  had  called  wit- 
nesses who  were  acquainted  with  the 
prisoner,  Dr.  Oonolly  was  called,  and,  after 
a  few  preliminary  questions,  he  read  the 
notes  of  his  examination  of  the  prisoner, 
which  were  as  follows  :— '•  A  deficient 
understanding.  Shape  of  the  anterior 
partof  the  head  that  which  ia  occBsionally 
seen  when  there  has  been  some  disease  of 
the  brain  in  early  life.  An  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  acnteness,  but  a  total  inability 
to  reason.  A  singular  insensibility  as  re- 
garda  the  affections.  An  apparent  in- 
capacity to  comprehend  moral  obligationn. 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  An 
absolute  insensibility  to  tho  heinoiisness  of 
his  offence  and  to  the  peril  of  hia  situation. 
A  total  indifference  to  the  consequence  of 
the  trial.  Acquittal  will  give  him  no  par- 
ticular pleasure,  and  he  seems  nnable  to 
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comprehend  the  alternative  of  his  con- 
demnation and  ezecntion.  His  offence  is 
like  that  of  other  imbeciles  who  set  fire  to 
bnildingrs,  &c.,  without  motive,  except  a 
vagne  pleasure  in  mischief.  He  appears 
unable  to  conceive  anything  of  future 
responsibility/* 

In  the  summing  up  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  the  following  passages  specially 
deserve  attention : — **  Then,  a  defence  was 
set  up  which  required  them,  further,  to 
inquire  whether,  at  the  time,  they  could 
consider  him  to  be  in  possession  of  his 
reason,  so  as  to  be  responsible  for  his 
actions."  ....**  If  a  man  were  the  agent 
of  a  controlling  disease  which  he  could 
not  at  all  resist,  he  was  not  then  held  to 
be  a  guilty  party,  and  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  an  acquittal  upon  that  ground. 
Gases  had  been  referred  to  (of  insanity) 
respecting  which  he  mi^ht  remark  gene- 
rally that  this  was  a  kmd  of  matter  in 
which  they  did  not  expect  to  find  that  any 
precedent  would  apply.  Every  case  must 
to  some  extent  stand  on  its  own  base. 
That  man  charged  as  a  criminal  is  not 
responsible  for  the  act  who  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  law  non  combos  mentis — that 
IS,  unable  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  Every  sort  of  insanity  and  every 
mode  of  proving  it  must  have  reference  to 
the  particular  ^ect  with  which  it  was  laid 
before  the  Court.  Here  the  object  was  to 
show  that,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act, 
the  prisoner  was  not  able  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong.  The  whole  case  being 
now  before  them,  he  would  leave  them  to 
pronounce  their  verdict,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence that  their  verdict  would  be  satis- 
factory to  their  own  minds,  and  form  a 
beacon  for  future  juries  who  might  be 
called  on  to  pronounce  in  cases  of  equal 
difficulty." 

The  foregoing  report  of  this  summing 
up  is  taken  from  the  Times.  In  the 
report  given  by  Carrington  and  Payne 
(voL  ix.  p.  547)  there  is  a  not  altogetner 
unimpoilant  difference  in  some  of  the 
passages.  One  of  those  passages,  as 
given  by  them,  runs  thus:  "and  then, 
upon  the  whole,  the  question  will  be 
whether  all  that  has  been  proved  about 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  shows  that  lie 
w<u  insane  at  the  time  when  the  act 
was  done,  whether  the  evidence  given 
proves  a  disease  in  the  mind  as  of  a  per- 
son quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong." 

Now,  if  these  were  the  precise  words 
that  were  actually  used,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  the  former  part  of  this  sen- 
tence as  being  more  easily  understood, 
would  be  more  dearly  remembered  by  the 
jury  than  the  latter  part ;  and  that  the 


instruction  given  to  them,  in  those  words, 
to  consider  whether  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  prisoner  **  was  insane  at  the  time 
when  the  act  was  done  "  would  not  be 
without  its  effect  upon  the  verdict. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  in  this  case,  felt  himself  com- 
pelled, in  conformity  with  the  law,  as 
it  stood  at  that  date,  to  contend  that,  in 
order  to  establish  exemption  from  re- 
sponsibility for  a  criminal  charge,  it  was 
requisite  to  prove  even  a  greater  degree  of 
aberration  of  mind  than  would  be  neces- 
sai^  in  a  civil  cause ;  whilst  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  in  his  summing  up,  al- 
though not  directlv  controverting  this 
point,  particularly  directed  the  jury  that 
every  case  must  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
and  that  every  sort  of  insanity  and  every 
mode  of  proving  it  must  have  reference 
to  the  particular  object  with  which  it  was 
laid  before  the  Court. 

The  case  was  conducted  with  conspicu- 
ous forbearance  towards  the  prisoner,  and 
the  jury  were  charged  in  terms  which 
rendered  it  not  difficult  for  them  to  find 
that  he  was  insane. 

Case  of  BKoWaflftteii.* — Owing  to  the 
importance  which  this  case  has  acquired, 
it  IS  necessary  to  consider  with  care  the 
evidence   given  during  its    course.     He 
was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
in  March  1843  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Mr.  Edward  Drummond,  the  private  sec- 
retary of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.    The  judges, 
before  whom  the   case  was  tried  were 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  Mr.  Justice 
Williams,    and  Mr.    Justice    Coleridge. 
The  leading  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
was  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  WiUiam 
FoUett);   whilst    Mr.    Cockburn   (after- 
wards Lord  Chief  Justice)  assisted    by 
Mr.  Clarkson  and  Mr.  Bodkio,  conducted 
the  defence.    Evidence  was  given  to  show 
that  on  the  20th  of  January  the  prisoner 
shot  Mr.  Drummond  in  the  back,  without 
aujT  previous  altercation,  or  any  provo- 
cation on  Mr.  Drummond*s  part.     It  ap-  ' 
peared  that  the  intention  ot  the  prisoner 
had  been  to  shoot  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
that,  with  that  intention,  he  had  watched 
his  house ;  and  that,  seeing  Mr.  Drum- 
mond come  out  from  Sir  Bol^rt's  house,  in 
Whitehall  Gardens,  he  followed  him,  and 
shot  him,  under  the  mistaken  belief  that 
he  was  shooting  Sir  Bobert  PeeL 

One  witness  stated  that,  in  the  month 
of  November  previous,  he  was  walking 
with  the  prisoner  towards  Whitehall,  and 
on  witness  saying  to  him,  "That  is.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  residence,'*  the  prisoner 
burst  out  with  an  oath,  saying,  "Damn 

•  The  Times,  March  4  uid  6,  1843 1  »l«>  Ses- 
aionB  Papers  of  Central  Criminal  Court. 
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r  Hink  him !''  and  there  viaa  other 
evidence  lo  show  thttt  the  deed  was  pre- 
meditated. Upon  the  oonoliision  of  the 
evidence  for  tae  prosecution,  Mr,  Cock- 
bum  addrcHsed  the  jury  for  tLe  defence, 
and  concluded  hin  Bjmocli  in  the  follow- 
inir  terms,  as  reported  b^  the  Tiinvn. 
''  He  did  not  hrinf{  forward  this  as  a  case 
of  complete,  bnt  oE  partial  insanity ;  of 
what  a  gre-at  French  authority  had  de- 
nominated homicidal  monomania.  He 
trnated  he  had  satisfied  the  jury,  by  the 
aathoritiea  he  had  quoted,  that  there  ex- 
isted such  a  disease  as  partial  insanity, 
or  homicidal  monomania,  in  which  the 
unhappy^  patient,  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  inetioct  was  led  on  by  delusion 
to  commit  crime  for  which  morally  he 
could  not  be  held  responsible." 

The  learned  counsel  having  concluded 
hie  address  to  the  jury,  proceeded  to  call 
witnesses;  and  the  evidence  given  by 
these  wituesBee  proved  moat  conclnnively 
not  only  that  the  prisoner  was  iusane 
at  the  time  when  he  committed  the  act 
for  which  he  was  being  tried,  bnt  also 
that  he  had  been  insane  for  a  long  time 
previously,  and,  further,  that  the  act  with 
which  he  was  charged  was  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  insane  delusious  under  which 
he  laboured. 

The  prisoner's  father,  who  resided  at 
Glasgow,  stated  that,  two  years  before 
the  date  of  the  trial,  the  prisoner  come  to 
his  house,  and  asked  him  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  perseuntion  that  was  being  raised 

X'mst  him  ;  and  that,  a  week  or  two 
rwards,  the  prisoner  called  on  him 
again,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any 
endeavour  Ui  stop  the  peraeoution  afjainst 
him.  and  said  that  he  woe  followed  con- 
stantly by  spies,  night  and  day.  Witness 
then  continued :  "  I  asked  him  what  thev 
did  to  him.  did  they  speak  to  him  ?  He 
said  they  did  not,  bnt  that  they  laughed 
in  his  face  frequently,  and,  when  he 
turned  round,  they  shook  their  heads  at 
him,  raised  their  arms,  and  shook  their 
fists  in  his  face,  and  tre^iuently  those  of 
them  who  had  sticks  would  shake  their 
sticks  in  his  face  likewise.  He  also  men- 
tioned a  man  who  hod  a  few,  perhaps  a 
dozen,  straws  in  his  hand,  and  said  that, 
whenever  he  looked  round,  he  saw  this 
individual  shaking  a  few  straws  in  his 
face.  I  asked  him  whether,  if  I  went  out 
with  him,  he  could  point  out  any  spies  to 
me.  '  Oh,  no,'  said  he ;  'if  they  saw  you 
with  mc,  they  would  not  follow  me  at  ail ; 
it  is  only  when  I  am  alone  they  follow 
me.'  I  asked  him  what  the  man  did  who 
had  the  atraws,  and  whether  he  nnder- 
stood  what  he  meant  by  the  straws.  He 
eoid, '  It  probably  meant  that  I  was  to  bo 


reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  by  these 
straws.'  He  spoke  rationally  enough  on 
other  eubjeote.  I  saw  him  again  the 
third  time,  in  three  or  four  weeks.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  applied  to  Sheriff  BeU 
to  stop  the  persecutions,  and  to  prevent 
these  spies  following  him-  He  also  aaked 
me  to  apply  to  the  procnrator-fisc&l  to 
stop  the  persecutions.  He  said  that  he 
could  not  rest  night  or  day  in  consequence 
of  being  annoyed  by  the  spies.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  lell  Glasgow  in  order  to 
avoid  them :  that  ho  went  to  England  to 
avoid  them,  and  even  to  France  to  escape 
from  the  persecntion ;  that  he  had  no 
sooner  landed  in  France  than  he  saw  the 
spies  following  him  there,  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  nselesa  for  him  to  go  anywhere 
else.  On  other  subjects  he  apjieared  quite 
rational  like  other  people."  Several  other 
witnesses,  including  one  of  the  sheriffs 
for  the  county  of  Lanark,  a  Member  of 
Parhament,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Gorbals,  near  Glasgow,  then  gave 
eiroilar  evidence,  which  must  neceasarily 
have  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury  and  of  all  who  heard  it. 

The  Provost  of  Glasgow,  on  whom  the 
prisoner  had  called,  in  May  184.2,  said: 
■'  His  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
wished  for  laj  influence  to  protect  him 
aj^inst  certam  annoyances  and  persecu- 
tions that  he  was  eiposed  to.  He  said  that 
he  was  dogged  and  followed;  and  that  he 
had  been  all  that  night  in  the  fields,  in  the 
suburbs,  in  onnseqaence  of  his  apprehen- 
sions from  these  parties,  aud  that  he  was 
afraid  to  go  home ;  that  they  had  an  ill-will 
against  him.  He  did  not  assign  any  reason. 
I  think  he  said  it  nas  personal  danger  he 
was  afraid  of.  He  seemed  to  have  an  im- 
prettBion  that  parties  were  following  him, 
and  threatening  bim,  but  I  could  not  make 
out  who  they  wore.  I  told  him  that  I  con- 
sidered be  was  labouring  under  some  hypo- 
chondriacal affection,  aud  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  treated  as  a  person 
that  was  deranged  in  mind.  He  said.  No." 
Another  witness,  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  at  Glasgow,  said  that  the  prisoner 
came  to  bim  about  eighteen  months  before, 
and  made  a  complaint  of  perseeutiona 
which  proceeded  from  the  chapel  in  Clyde 
Street,  from  the  Catholic  priests,  assisted 
by  a  party  of  Jesuits  and  Tories.  A.t 
another  interview,  three  or  fonr  tnontlu 
snbaeqnently,  he  said  they  were  worse 
than  ever.  The  last  time  the  witness 
saw  him  was  in  August  last.  He  then 
made  the  same  complaiuts. 

Dr.  £.  J.  Monro  then  gave  evidence  to 
the  fallowing  effect ;  "  Ho  had  examined 
the  prisoner,  who  said  that  ho  waa  perse- 
cuted by  a  system,  or  crew,  at  Glasgow, 
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Edinbnrgh,  Liyerpool,  London,  and  Bon- 
lojg^ne :  that  this  crew  preceded  or  followed 
him  wherever  he  went,  that  he  had  no 
peace  of  mind,  and  that  he  was  sure  it 
would  kill  him ;  that  in  Glasgow  he  ob- 
served people  in  the  streets  pointing  at 
him  and  speaking  of  him.  They  said 
"  that  is  the  man,  he  is  a  murderer,  and 
the  worst  of  characters."  He  was  tossed 
like  a  cork  on  the  sea,  and  wherever  he 
wont,  in  town  or  in  country,  on  sea  or  on 
shore,  he  was  watch^  and  followed.  At 
Edinburgh^  he  saw  a  man  on  horseback 
watching  him ;  another  person  nodded  to 
him  and  said,  "that's  he;"  that  he  had 
appealed  to  the  authorities  at  Glasgow  for 
protection  and  relief,  but  his  complaints 
had  been  sneered  at  and  scouted  by 
Sheriff  Bell,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to 

?ut  a  stop  to  the  persecution  if  ne  liked, 
f  he  haa  had  a  pistol  in  his  possession 
he  would  have  shot  Sheriff  Bell  dead  as 
he  sat  in  the  Court-house ;  that  the  pro- 
•curator-fiscal,  Mr.  Sheriff  Bell,  Mr.  AUson, 
and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  might  have  put  a 
stop  to  this  system  of  persecution  if  they 
would;  that  on  coming  out  of  the  Court- 
house he  had  seen  a  man  frowning  at 
him  with  a  bundle  of  straws  under  his 
arm,  that  he  knew  well  enough  what  was 
meant;  that  everything  was  done  by 
signs;  that  he  was  represented  to  he 
under  a  delusion^  that  the  straw  denoted 
that   he    should    lie  upon   straw  in  an 

asylum,  &c.  &c that  he  imagined 

the  person  at  whom  he  fired  to  be  one  of 
the  crew,  a  part  of  the  system  that  was 
destroying  his  health,  that  when 'he  saw 
the  person  at  whom  he  fired,  every  feeling 
of  sufferinff  which  he  had  endured  for 
months  and  years  rose  up  at  once  in  his 
mind,  and  that  he  conceived  that  he 
could  obtain  peace  by  killing  him."  He 
had  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  insanity 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  au 
self-control.  Mr.  Cockbum  then  asked : 
**  Is  it  consistent  with  the  pathology  of 
insanity  that  a  partial  delusion  may 
exist,  depriving  a  person  of  all  self-con- 
trol whilst  the  other  faculties  may  be 
sound  P  " 

Witness  :  "  Certainly,  monomania  may 
exist  with  general  sanity.  He  frequently 
knew  a  person  insane  upon  one  point  ex- 
hibit great  clearness  upon  others  not  asso- 
ciated with  his  delusions.  He  had  seen 
•clever  arehitocts,  arithmeticians,  artists 
whose  minds  were  disordered  on  one  point. 
An  insane  person  may  commit  an  act 
similar  to  the  one  with  which  the  prisoner 
is  charged  and  yet  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
quence of  such  an  act  Lunatics  often 
manifested  a  high  degree  of  cleverness 
and  ingenuity  and  exhibited  ocrtaaion^y 


great  cunning  in  escaping  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  acts." 

Dr.  Monro  was  then  cross-examined 
by  the  Solicitor-General,  who  asked : 
"  May  insanity  exist  with  a  moral  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong  ?  " 

Witness  :  "  Yes,  it  is  very  common.** 

Solicitor-General :  "  A  person  may  have 
a  delusion  and  know  murder  to  be  a 
crime  P  " 

Witness :  "If  there  existed  antecedent 
symptoms  I  should  consider  the  murder  to 
be  an  overt  act ;  the  crowning  piece  of  his 
insanity.    But  if   he  had  stolen  a  ten- 

Eound  note  it  would  not  have  tallied  with 
is  delusion." 

Upon  which  the  Solicitor-General  re- 
joined :  "  But  supposing  he  had  stolen  the 
note  from  one  of  nis  tormentors  P  " 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cockbum :  "  You 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mo- 
Naghten*s  moral  perceptions  were  im- 
paired P'' 

Dr.  Monro  :  "  Not  the  slightest" 

Dr.  Monro  further  said,  "I  think  a 
delusion  of  this  nature'  carries  a  man 
quite  away.  I  mean  that  his  mind  was  so 
absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
fancied  wrong,  that  he  dia  not  distinguish 
between  right  and  wroog." 

Dr.  W.  Hutchinson,  in  answer  to  the 
Solicitor-General,  said  that  an  act  which 
flowed  from  the  prisoner's  delusions  was 
an  irresistible  one.  The  impulse  was  so 
strong  that  nothing  short  of  a  physical 
impossibility  would  prevent  him  from 
committing  any  act  to  which  his  delusion 
might  impel  him.  It  was  stated  that  Sir 
A.  Morrison,  Mr.  McClure,  Dr.  Crawfurd, 
Mr.  McMurdo  (the  surgeon  of  Newgate 
gaol),  Mr.  Aston  Key,  and  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow  were  all  prepared  to  testify  to 
the  insanity  of  the  prisoner.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  however,  stopped  the  case 
before  its  completion,  and  his  summing 
up  to  the  jury  as  quoted  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  was  in  the  following  terms  :*  **  The 
point  which  at  last  will  oe  submitted  to 
you  will  be  whether  or  not  on  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  you  have  heard  you  are 
satisfied  that  at  the  time  the  act  was 
committed,  for  the  commission  of  which  the 
prisoner  stands  charged,  he  had  not  that 
competent  use  of  his  understanding  as  not 
to  know  what  he  was  doing  with  respect 
to  the  act  itself— a  wicked  and  a  wrong 
thing — whether  he  knew  it  was  a  wicked 
and  a  wrong  thing  he  had  done,  or  that  he 
was  not  sensible  at  the  time  he  committed 
this  act  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  Undoubtedly,  if  he 
were  not  so  sensible,  he  is  not  a  person  so 

•  **  Hansard,"  vol.  Ixvil.  p,  724. 
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responsible."  The  learned  judge  towards 
the  close  of  the  summing  up  says :  '*  If 
upon  balancing  the  evidence  in  your  minds 
you  should  tmnk  the  prisoner  a  person 
capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong 
with  respect  to  the  act  with  which  he 
stands  ctiarged,  he  is  then  a  responsible 
agent  and  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed 
uDon  those  who  commit  the  crime  of 
wnich  he  is  accused." 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  summing 
up  is  taken  from  Lord  Lyndhurst's  speech, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  13th  of 
March,*  who  stated  that  he  had  sent  for 
the  notes  of  the  shorthand  writer;  but 
Clark  and  Finnell):  give  a  report  of  the 
summing  up  in  which,  in  one  passage,  a 
very  material  difference  occurs.  The  pas- 
sage ^ven  by  them  is  as  follows  :t  "  The 
auestion  to  be  determined  is,  whether,  at 
the  time  the  act  in  question  was  com- 
mitted, the  prisoner  had  or  had  not  the 
use  of  his  understanding,  so  as  to  know 
that  he  was  doing  a  wrong  or  wicked  act. 
If  the  jurors  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  prisoner  was  not  sensible  at  the  time 
he  committed  it  that  he  was  violating 
the  laws  both  of  Ood  and  man,  then  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  verdict  in  his 
favour ;  but  if  they  are  of  opinion  that, 
when  he  committed  the  act,  he  was  in 
a  sound  state  of  mind,  then  their  verdict 
must  be  against  him."  According  to  this 
report  of  tne  summing  up,  the  jury  were 
not  left  simply  to  decide  the  very  diffi- 
cult problem  of  how  far  a  madman 
knows  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong;  but,  having  been  told,  in  the 
concluding  paragraph,  that  if  they 
thought  he  was  in  a  sound  state  of  mind 
when  he  committed  the  deed,  their  ver- 
dict must  be  against  him,  and  having  been 
fully  convinced  by  the  evidence  that  the 
prisoner  was  very  far  indeed  from  being 
m  a  sound  state  of  mind,  they  gave  their 
verdict  without  hesitation  that  he  was 
insane. 

Commentarj* — Having  now  traced  the 
main  outlines  of  the  trials  of  Arnold, 
Earl  Ferrers,  Hadfield,  Bellingham,  Bow- 
ler, Oxford  and  McNaghten,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Hadfield,  Ox^rd  and  McNagh- 
ten  were  found  by  the  verdicts  of  the 
juries  to  have  been  insane,  whilst  the 
other  four  were  found  guilty ;  and,  with 
reference  to  this  point,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  the  three  cases  in 
which  the  accused  were  found  insane,  the 
charges  delivered  by  the  learned  judges 
to  the  juries  contained,  as  we  have  seen, 
according  to  the  reports  which  have  been 

•  "  HanBard,**  vol.  IxvU.  p.  724. 

t  Clark  and  Fiunelly,  toI.  x.  p.  302. 


quoted,  certain  words,  the  equivalents  of 
which  are  not  found  in  the  other  four 
cases. 

Upon  reading  at  the  present  time  the 
foregoing  evidenoe  in  tne  case  of  Mc- 
Nagnten,  the  feeling  that  first  arises  in 
the  mind  is  one  of  astonishment  that  the 
unfortunate  man  had  not  been  placed 
under  proper  care  and  treatment  long 
before  the  time  had  arrived  at  which  his 
malady  caused  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature.  The  dangerous  delu- 
sions under  which  he  laboured,  delusions 
of  persecution  of  a  typical  character,  were 
not  the  growth  of  an  hour,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  showed  dearly 
that  they  had  commenced  long  before, 
and  that  they  had  ffone  on  increasing 
and  gathering  strenfftn,  and  that  the  un- 
happy man  had  spoken  of  them  repeat- 
edly to  his  father,  to  the  provost,  and  to 
the  commissioner  of  police  as  well  as  to 
many  others.  The  Provost  of  Glaseow 
asked  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  May  1842, 
whether  he  had  ever  been  treated  as  a 
person  of  deranged  mind.  But  having 
asked  that  most  pertinent  question,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  provost  took 
any  further  steps  for  the  protection  eiUier 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  public  In- 
deed, although  Lord  Gampoell,  subse- 
quently, in  the  House  of  Loras,  expressed 
tne  hope  that  it  might  be  considered 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take 
measures  for  apprehending  persons  in 
this'  dangerous  state  of  mina,  no  tho- 
roughly effective  measures  for  this  pur- 
pose have  in  fact  been  taken,  even  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  notification  of  cer* 
tain  infectious  diseases  has,  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  kingdom,  been  rendered 
compulsorv,  but  the  notification  of  dan- 
gerous delusions  is  not  yet  included  in 
this  wise  provision. 

The  assassination,  however,  in  open 
day,  of  so  prominent  a  member  of  society 
as  Mr.  Drnmmond,  caused,  natundly 
enough,  a  profound  sensation,  and  at- 
tracted attention  to  every  detail  of  the 
trial ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  portion  of  the  speech  of 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  defence  in 
which  he  stated  that  "  he  did  not  bring 
forward  this  as  a  case  of  complete  but 
of  partial  insanity"  should  have  been 
keenly  criticised. 

We  have  seen  that,  after  most  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  insanity  of  the  accused 
had  been  given  by  a  host  of  witnesses, 
the  learned  counsel  put  this  question  to 
Dr.  Monro,  "  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
pathology  of  insanity  that  a  partial  delu- 
sion may  exist,  depriving  a  person  of  all 
self-control,    whilst    the  other  faculties 
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may  be  sound?**  To  which  question  the 
witoess  is  reported  to  have  replied,  **  Cer- 
tainly, monomania  may  exist  with  gen- 
eral sanity." 

So  that,  however  much  reflnret  may  be 
felt  at  the  introduction  of  the  term 
"  partial  delusion^"  it  is  evident  that  the 
learned  counsel,  m  using  that  unfortu- 
nate term,  had  the  concurrence  and  sup- 
port of  the  medical  witness.  It  is  scarcely 
rair,  perhaps,  to  examine  too  minutely, 
the  precis  words  in  which  this  question 
was  couched,  considering  that,  probably, 
the  report  is  not  an  absolutely  verbatim 
one ;  but,  taking  the  words  as  they  stand, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  a  person  being  deprived  of  cUl  self- 
control,  whilst  the  otiier  faculties  are 
sound.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  exactly  that  is  meant  by 
a  partial  delusion ;  and  yet,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on,  this  very  inexact  term 
found  its  way  into  a  document  by  which 
judges  have,  for  the  last  half-century, 
considered  themselves  to  be  bound. 

McNaghten,  as  we  have  seen,  insanely 
believed  himself  to  be  the  victim  of  a  g^ng 
or  crew  of  persons  who  were  bent  on  per- 
sistently tormenting  him  in  a  variety  of 
ways.    So  strong  a  hold  had  this  delusion 
obtained  over  him,  that,  with  the  object 
of  escaping  from  his  imaginarv  tormentors 
he,  at  one  time,  fled  to  England,  and  at 
another  time  to  France,  whust  at  another 
time  he  passed  whole  nights  in  the  fields 
with  the  same  object    He  complained 
to  the  authorities,   but  his   complaints 
were   regarded  as  being  the    irrational 
fancies  of  a  deranged  mind,  and,  most 
unfortunately,  they  obtained  no  serious 
notice.    Is  it  to   be  wondered   at  that, 
mad  as  he  was,  and  driven  to  despair 
by  the  fancied  persecution  which  he  in- 
sanely ima^ned  was  killing  him,  he,  at 
last,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  per- 
secution by  the  only  means  which  he 
thought  would  be  effectual  ?    So  far  from 
being  a  matter  for  surprise,  this  was,  in- 
deed, the  result  that  might  naturall v  have 
been  anticipated,  unless  steps  had  been 
taken  to  avert  it  by  placing  the  unfortu- 
nate   man  under  proper  control     The 
evidence  proved  clearly  enough  that  the 
unhappy  man  was  labouring  under  delu- 
sions, and  that  the  delusions  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  committal  of  the  ofience, 
and  that  the  offence  was  committed  under 
their  direct  influence,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
dear  that  the  case  was  rendered  more 
simple  by  the  use  of  the  terms  partial 
delusion,  and  homicidal  monomania. 

But  whilst  saying  this,  it  is  right  to 
instantly  go  on  to  say  also  that  the  learned 
counsel  was  only  using  terms  which,  at 


that  day,  had  the  support  of  eminent 
medical  authorities.  Marc,  who  was  phy- 
sician to  Louis  Philippe,  had  just  then 
written  a  book  on  Insanity,*  in  which  he 
treated  not  only  of  "homicidal  mono- 
mania,'' but  also  of ''  suicidal  monomania," 
of  **  demoniacal  monomania,"  and  of 
several  other  supposed  forms  of  mono- 
mania ;  but,  as  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New 
York,  has  well  observed,  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Journal  of  that 
Society  for  September  1889,  ''a  study  of 
this  author  (Marc)  illustrates  how  utterly 
misleading  the  term  ''monomania"  is, 
and  how  completely  and  fundamentally 
authors  who  do  use  the  term  differ  as  to 
its  meaning." 

Happily,  the  term  has  now  almost 
entirely  fallen  into  disuse,  and  in  later 
French  writers  it  is  no  longer  found. 

And,  with  respect  to  the  term  "  partial " 
insanity,  it  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  this  term  is  practically  meaningless 
unless  the  term  **  complete  "  insanity  can 
be  exactly  defined.  If  it  were  to  be  main- 
tained that  the  term  "  partial  **  insanity 
was  applicable  to  McNaghten's  condition, 
on  account  of  the  evidence  given  by  his 
father,  to  the  effect  that "  he  spoke  ration- 
ally enough  "  on  subjects  not  immediately 
connected  with  his  delusions,  then  it  would 
follow  that  the  term  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  applied  to  Hadfield,  because 
of  the  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
saw  Hadfield  immediately  after  he  had 
fired  at  the  king,  and  who  stated,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  ti^e  prisoner's  "conversa- 
tion was  as  perfectly  collected  as  anything 
could  possibly  be." 

With  reference  to  McNaghten's  real 
condition,  the  evidence  given  in  1865, 
before  the  Capital  Punishment  Commis- 
sion, by  Sir  Charles  Hood,  who  had  had 
McNaghten  under  his  care  for  ten  years, 
is  noteworbhy.t  That  evidence  was  to 
the  effect  that  McNaghten  was  undoubt- 
edly insane,  and  that  his  mind  gradually 
decayed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  brain 
disease. 

Bebate  in  House  of  Xiords.— Very  few 
days  elapsed  after  the  trial  of  McNajghten 
bebre  tne  matter  became  the  subject  of 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  |  and,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  Lord  Brougham  com- 
menced the  discussion  by  saying  that  in 
the  event  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lynd- 
hurst)  or  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  not 
agreeing  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring 

*  Mare,  **  De  la  ft>lie  dans  sei  rapports  arec  Ics 
qaestioDfunddioo-jadiciares.'*  Parli:  BailU^re,  1840. 

t  Capital  Panlflhment  CommiMion,  1865,  Qnea- 
tioiw  2808-3813. 

t  *'  Hansard,*'  third  series,  vol.  Ixrli.  p.  288. 
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in  a  measnre,  or  make  any  proposal  re- 
lative to  the  law  relating  to  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  alleged  to  be  laboorinff 
under  jxirtial  insanity,  he  shonld  ask 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  he  had 
already  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject 
with  a  view  to  remedy  the  eviL  Lord 
Campbell  said  that  Lord  Brougham 
used  the  words  partial  insanity,  and  it 
miffht  be  thought  that  persons  labouring 
under  partial  insanity  were  relieved  from 
all  responsibility,  but  this  was  not  the 
law.  ''Unless  it  were  proved  that  insanity 
existed  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed, 
and  that  such  insanity  might  be  duly 
considered  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
criminal  act,  there  was,  at  present,  no 
immunity  from  conviction  and  punish- 
ment."* Lord  Brougham  explained  that 
what  he  meant  by  "partial  insanity" 
was  more  properly  expressed  by  the  word 
monomania,  and  he  merely  desired  to 
distinguish  the  state  of  mind  he  meant 
to  describe  from  total  and  absolute  de- 
privation of  reaEon. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  "  Hansard  "  records 
(voLlxvii.  p.  424)  that,  on  the  7  th  of  March, 
Sir  T.  Blake  in  the  House  of  Commons 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
abolish  the  plea  of  insanity  in  cases  of 
murder,  or  of  attempt  to  murder,  except 
where  it  can  be  proved  that  the  person 
accused  was  publicly  known  and  reputed 
to  be  a  maniac,  and  not  afflicted  with 
paHial  insanity  only.  This  motion,  how- 
ever, was  not  proceeded  with. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  13th  of  March, 
and  the  report  of  that  discussion  ('*  Han- 
,  sard,"  third  series,  voL  IxviL  pp.  714-744) 
will  well  repay  perasal.  Those  whotook  the 
chief  part  in  it  were  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
Lord  Brougham,  who  had  been  Lord 
Chancellor  1830-34 ;  Lord  Cottenham, 
Lord  Chancellor  1836-41,  and  again  1846- 
50,  and  Lord  Campbell,  who  became 
Lord  Chancellor  in  1859.  On  the  whole, 
it  would  appear  that  Lords  Lyndhurst, 
Cottingham,  and  Campbell  were  of  opinion 
that  the  verdict  in  McNaghten's  case  was 
rights  whilst  Lord  Brougham  maintained 
the  contrary. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst observed  that  '*  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  subject  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  decide  to  what  extent  the 
moral  sense  and  the  moral  feeling  that 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  •ondltlonii 
were  precisely  fullillod  in  McNaghten'B  caae ;  and 
the  inforenoe,  therefore,  is  that  McNag:hten'8  ac- 
quittal waa  in  complete  harmony  with  the  law,  aa 
propounded  by  Lord  CampbelL 


ffuide  men's  actions  are  influenced  by  de- 
lusions." He  also  said,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  atteinpt- 
ingto  frame  aprecise  definition  of  insanity : 
"  The  result  would  be  that  your  lordships 
would  be  satisfied  that  any  attempt  at  a 
definition  of  the  particular  disease  (in- 
sanity) would  be  altogether  futile,  and 
that  the  only  course  we  can  pursue  is  to 
lay  down  some  general  and  comprehensive 
rule,  and  to  leave  those  who  administer 
the  laws  of  the  country  to  apply  that 
rule." 

Lord  Brougham,  on  the  other  hand, 
referred  with  approval  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  was  laid  down  in  Earl 
Ferrers's  case,  and  said :  "  If  the  perpe- 
trator knew  what  he  was  doing,  if  he  niad 
taken  his  precautions  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  if  he  knew  at  the  time  of  doing 
the  desperate  act  that  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  law,  that  was  his  test  of  sanity ; 
he  cared  not  what  judee  g^ve  another 
test,  he  should  go  to  nis  grave  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  real,  sound,  and 
consistent  test." 

Lord  Brougham  also  referred  to  the 
case  of  Jonathan  Martin*  (whom  he  had 
defended)  and  who  was,  he  said,  quite 
aware  that  he  was  safe. 

The  terms  "right"  and  "wrong," 
"good"  and  "evil,"  "proper"  and 
"  wicked  "  were  also  keenlv  and  sarcastic- 
ally criticised  by  Lord  Brouffham,  who 
maintained  that  they  could  Know  only 
one  kind  of  right  and  wrong — *'  the  right 
is  when  you  act  according  to  law,  and  the 
wrong  is  when  vou  break  it." 

Lord  Cottenham  thought  that  it  was 
impossible  to  listen  to  any  doctrine  which 
proposed  to  punish  persons  labouring 
under  insane  ddusions.  Their  lordships 
could  not  mean  to  say  that  the  man  who 
was  incapable  of  judging  between  right 
and  wrong,  of  knowing  whether  an  act 
were  good  or  bad,  oup^ht  to  be  made  ac- 
countable for  his  actions.  Such  a  man 
had  not  that  within  him  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  accountabilit]^  cither 
from  a  moral  or  legal  point  of  view.  It 
appeared  very  strange  that  any  persons 

*  Jonathan  Martin  waa  tried  at  York  in  1829  for 
Bottintjr  fire  to  York  Minster.  He  said  that  he  had 
done  it  at  God'it  command.  He  had  been  an 
inmate  of  an  asylum  on  two  provioos  occasions,  in 
1819  and  1820.  Lord  Bron^ham  defended  him  at 
his  trial,  and  he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  although,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  the 
medical  officer  to  the  York  Gaol  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  prisoner  had  capacity  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong.  lK>rd  Brougham  eyidently 
implies  that,  in  his  opinion,  both  Martin  and 
McNaghten  ought  to  have  been  found  guilty ; 
and,  by  the  rule  for  which  he  contended,  a  similar 
verdict  most  also  hav»  been  found  in  the  case  of 
Hadileld. 
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shonld  be  labouring  under  a  delusion  and 
yet  be  aware  that  it  was  a  delusion ;  in 
fact,  if  they  were  aware  of  their  state 
there  could  be  no  delusion. 

Lord  Campbell  thought  there  could  be 
no  doubt  at  all  that  McNaghten  was 
properly  acquitted.  At  the  same  time, 
care  was  necessary  in  the  use  of  terms, 
inasmuch  as  he  nad  heard  Dr.  Haslam 
say,  not  that  there  were  many  who  were 
more  or  less  insane,  or  that  all  of  us  had 
been  insane  at  some  period  of  our  lives, 
but  .that  we  were  all  insane.  He  then 
went  on  to  read  and  to  discuss  Sir  Matthew 
Hale's*  description  of  partial  insanity, 
and,  in  conclusion,  he  said  that  **  he  had 
looked  into  all  the  cases  that  had  occurred 
since  Arnold's  case,  and,  looking  to  the 
directions  of  the  judges  in  the  cases  of 
Arnold,  of  Lord  Ferrers,  of  Bellineham,  of 
Oxford,  of  Francis,  of  McNaghten,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  there  was  a 
wide  difference,  both  in  meaning  and  in 
words,  in  their  description  of  the  law." 

^estioiis  put  to  tbe  Xadfes- — As  a 
result  of  this  discussion,  the  House  of 
Lords  resolved  to  put  certain  questions  to 
the  judges.  These  questionsf  which  were 
five  in  number,  were  as  follows:  t — 

"  ( I )  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged 
crimes  committed  by  persons  afflicted 
with  insane  delusion  in  respect  of  one  or 
more  particular  subjects  or  persons  :  as, 
for  instance,  where,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  the 
accused  knew  he  was  actm^  contrai^  to 
law,  but  did  the  act  complamed  of  with  a 
view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  de- 
lusion, of  redressing  or  revenging  some 
supposed  grievance  or  injury  or  of  pro- 
ducme  some  supposed  public  benefit  ? 

*'  (2)  What  are  the  proper  questions  to 
be  submitted  to  the  jury  when  a  person 
afflicted  with  insane  delusion  respecting 
one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons 
is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime 
(murder,  for  instance),  and  insanity  is  set 
up  as  a  defence  ? 

**  (3)  Li  what  terms  ought  the  question 
to  be  left  to  the  jury  as  to  the  prisoner's 
state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act 
was  committed  ? 

"  (4)  If  a  person  under  an  insane  de- 
lusion as  to  existing  facts  commits  an 
offence  in  consequence  thereof,  is  he 
thereby  excused? 

"  (5)  Can  a  medical  man,  conversant 
with  the  disease  of  insanity,  who  never 
saw  the  prisoner  previously  to  his  ixisA, 
but  who  was  present  during  the  whole 
trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the  wit- 

*  Vide  p.  207  of  this  article, 
t  Clark  and  Finnelly's  Keports,  voL  x.  p.  aoo,  et 
teq. 


nesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or 
his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was 
conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act^ 
that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  or 
whether  he  was  labouring  under  any  and 
what  delusions  P  " 

JLnswem  of  the  Judges. — The  follow- 
ing answers  were  returned  by  the  majority 
of  the  judges.  Although  the  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  occurred  March  6 
and  13,  it  was  not  until  June  19  that  the 
answers  were  delivered. 

"  I .  Assuming  that  your  lordships'  in- 
quiries are  confined  to  those  persons  who 
labour  under  such  partial  delusions  only, 
and  are  not  in  other  respects  insane,  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the 
party  accused  did  the  act  complained  of 
with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane 
delusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some 
supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  pro- 
ducing some  public  benefit,  he  is  neverthe- 
less punishable,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime  committed,  if  he  knew,  at  the 
time  of  committing  such  crime,  that  he 
was  acting  contrary  to  law,  bv  which  ex- 
pression we  understand  vour  lordships  to 
mean  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  2  and  3.  As  these  two  questions  appear 
to  us  to  be  more  conveniently  answered 
together,  we  have  to  submit  our  opinion  to 
be  that  the  jurors  ought  to  be  told,  in  all 
cases,  that  every  man  is  to  be  presumed  to 
be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree 
of  reason  to  be  responsible  for  his  crimes, 
until  the  contrary  be  proved  to  their  satis- 
faction ;  and  that,  to  establish  a  defence  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly 
proved  that  at  the  time  of  the  committing 
of  the  act  the  accused  party  was  labouring 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease 
of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing ;  or, 
if  he  did  know  it  (sic),  that  he  did  not  ^ow 
he  was  doing  what  was  wrong.  The 
mode  of  putUnij  the  latter  part  of  the 
question  to  the  ]ury,  on  these  occasions, 
has  generally  been  whether  the  accused, 
at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  knew  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  which 
mode,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  leading  to 
any  mistake  with  the  jury,  is  not,  we  con- 
ceive, so  accurate  when  put  generally  and 
in  the  abstract,  as  when  put  with  refer- 
ence to  the  party's  knowledge  of  right 
and  wron^  in  respect  to  the  very  act  with 
which  he  is  charged.  If  the  Question  were 
to  be  put  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
accused  solely  and  exclusively  with  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  land,  it  might  tend 
to  confound  the  jury  by  inducing  them  to 
believe  that  an  actual  knowledge  of  the 
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law  of  the  land  vaa  easentid  in  order  to 
lead  to  a  conviction ;  whereas  the  law  is 
adtainiatered  upon  the  principle  that  every 
uue  must  be  taken  conolnsively  to  know 
it,  nithoot  proof  that  be  does  knoiv  it.  If 
the  accQHea  waa  conscioua  that  the  not 
was  one  which  be  ought  not  to  do,  and  if 
that  act  was  at  the  same  time  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  pouiahaLle  ;  and 
the  usual  course,  ifaerefore,  has  been  to 
leave  the  queatiou  to  the  jury  whether  the 
accused  bad  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason 
to  know  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was 
wrong ;  and  this  course,  we  think,  is  cor- 
rect, accompanied  with  such  observations 
and  eipliutationB  as  the  circnmstaucea  of 
each  particular  case  may  require. 

"  4.  The  aOHwer  must  of  course  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  delusioD ;  but,  malcing 
the  same  aasuuiptiou  as  we  did  before — 
namely,  that  he  labours  under  such  par- 
tial delnsion  only,  and  is  not  in  other  re- 
spects insane — we  think  he  must  be  con- 
considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to 
responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect 
t«  which  the  delusion  exists  were  real. 
For  example,  if  uuder  the  influence  of  his 
delusion  he  supposes  another  man  t«  be 
in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away  his 
life,  and  he  kills  that  man,  as  he  supposes 
in  self-defence,  be  would  be  exempt  from 
panishment.  If  his  delusion  was  that  the 
deceased  had  uitlicCed  a  eertoua  injury  to 
his  character  and  fortnne,  and  he  killed 
him  in  revenge  for  such  eupposed  injury. 
he  would  be  hable  to  pnnisomeut. 

"  J.  We  think  the  medical  mun,  under 
the  circumstances  BU|)pDsed,  cannot  in 
stricUiess  be  asked  his  opinion  in  the 
terms  stated,  because  each  of  those  qnea- 
tiona  involves  the  determination  of  the 
troth  of  the  facta  deposed  to,  which  it  is 
tor  the  jury  io  decide,  and  the  questions 
are  not  mere  questions  upon  a  matter  of 
science,  in  which  case  such  evidence  ia  ad- 
missible. But  where  facta  are  admitted, 
or  not  diepntcd,  and  the  question  becomes 
substantially  one  of  science  only,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  allow  the  question  to  bo 
put  in  that  general  form,  though  the  aame 
cannot  be  iaaisted  on  as  a  mutter  of  right." 

The  foregoing  answera  were  concurred 
in  by  the  whole  of  the  judges,  with  one 
eiceptiou.  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  of  whom 
Lord  Coleridge  haa  recently  written,  that 
he  posaesaed  the  moat  extraordinary  in- 
tellect he  ever  came  across,*  gave  separate 
answers.  In  them  bo  said  that  he  would 
have  been  glad  if  his  brethren  had  joined 
him  in  praying  to  be  excused  from  answer- 
ing these  questions,  and  be  feared  that 
the  answers  might  embarrosa  Iho  adminis- 
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tration  of  jnatice  when  they  were  cit«d  in 
criminal  trials.  His  lordship's  remarks 
aregivea  at  length  by  Clark  and  Finuelly," 
but  we  mast  forbear  to  do  more  than 
qaot«  a  sentence  from  the  answer  which 
be  gives  to  the  tbird  question.  "  There 
are  no  terms,"  he  says,  "  which  the  judge 
ie  by  law  required  to  use."  Mr.  Justice 
Maule  was,  however,  in  a  minority,  and, 
therefore,  whilst  bis  observations  and 
opinions  are  most  instructive,  the  rules 
by  which  the  Courts  are  guided  are  held 
to  be  embodied  in  the  answers  to  which 
the  other  judges  agreed. 

Commentary. — These  answura  have 
given  rise  to  numerous  and  weighty  criti- 
cisms by  medical  writers  ;  and  not  by 
medical  writers  only.  (jreat  lawyers 
have  also  suggested  grave  doubts  on 
many  pwints  in  couueetion  with  them. 
They  may  be  summarbed  aa  doubts 
(i)  aa  to  the  authority  of  the  answers  j 
(2)  aa  to  their  acope  and  exact  meaning  ; 
and  (3)  as  to  their  correctness.  Fasaing 
over  the  question  of  the  authority  of 
the  anawers,  aa  being  one  which  more 
especially  pertains  to  members  of  the 
legal  [)rufesston,  and  coming  to  a  con- 
siueration  of  the  queatiou  of  their  scope. 
we  find,  for  inatance,  that  the  late  Lord 
'  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  in  a  letter  on 
I  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  letter  was 
I  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
I  printed  on  the  6th  of  June  1S79,  refen 
I  to  the  answers  as  if  they  expressed  only 
so  much  of  the  law  as  was  necessary  to 
anawer  the  questions  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judges ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Wensleydale,  who,  as  Mr. 
Baron  Parke,  had  taken  part  in  the  pre- 
paration of  these  answers,  spoke  of  them, 
in  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the 
Capital  t'unishment  Commission  of  1875 
(Question  362),  as  if  he  regarded  them  as 
embodying  the  whole  of  the  law  on  the 
subject.  Who.  it  may  be  asked,  under 
these  circumstanoes,  shall  decide  the 
knotty  point?  If  Lord  Wensleydale  was 
right,  and  if  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
was  alao  right  iu  thinking  that  the 
queationa  did  not  require  an  exposition  of 
the  whole  of  the  law,  then  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  learned  judges 
did  not  conforni  to  the  rule,  so  often  im- 
pressed upon  witnesaes,  of  not  going,  in 
their  answers,  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
questions.  But,  with  respect  to  this  point, 
it  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  pos- 
sibly the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  may 
have  been  under  some  misapprebeuiiion 
OS  to  the  scope  of  ihequestions.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  remarks  that  were  made  by 
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Lord  Broagbam  in  introducing  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  one  would  expect 
to  find  that  the  (juestions  would  have  re- 
ference to  a  special  set  of  conditions,  and 
in  the  first  (question  that  e^^>ectation  is 
fulfilled.  In  it,  the  inquiry  is  as  to  the 
law  with  respect  to  a  person  who  commits 
an  alleged  crime  under  the  influence  of 
insane  delusion,  and  who  at  the  time  of 
committing  such  alleged  crime  knows 
that  he  is  acting  contrary  to  law.  Here 
we  have  two  special  conditions  distinctly 
marked  out,  and,  therefore,  this  question 
is  clearly  limited  by  those  conditions. 
But  then  arises  the  question  whether  the 
second  and  third  questions  depend,  for 
their  interpretation,  on  the  first,  or 
whether  tbev  are  entirely  independent 
questions.  The  third  question  is  certainly 
not  sufficiently  definite  in  its  terms  to 
stand  alone,  for  if  it  were  regarded  as 
beine  an  independent  question  there 
woukl  be  nothing  to  indicate  what  is 
meant  by  the  words  '*  the  act,"  whilst,  if 
the  third  question  is  regarded  as  being 
dependent,  for  its  interpretation  on  the 
second,  it  might  e<}ually  be  held  that  both 
the  second  and  third  were  intended  to  be 
dependent  on  the  first,  and  to  be  limited 
by  the  same  conditions. 

If  we  turn  to  the  answers  of  the 
judges,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that 
the  answer  to « the  first  question  is  not 
explicit.  The  judges  preface  it  by  an 
assumption  that  the  inquiries  (not,  it  will 
be  observed,  limiting  this  assumption  to 
one  inquiry)  of  their  lordships  "  are  con- 
fined to  those  persons  who  labour  under 
such  partial  delusion  only,  and  are  not  in 
other  respects  insane."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  phrase  "partial  de- 
lusion" does  not  occur  in  the  question 
submitted  to  the  judges  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  we  have  seen,  m  the  report  of 
the  McNaghten  trial,  how  this  unfortunate 
phrase   came  to    be    introduced.      The 

fuestion,  however,  as  framed  by  the 
[ouse  of  Lords,  was  free  from  that  com- 
plication, and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  the  answer  was  not  equaUy  free. 

The  Question  supposes  the  case  of  a 
person  who  knows,  at  the  very  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  that  he 
is  acting  contrary  to  law,  but  it  supposes 
that  he  commits  the  act  under  tne  in- 
fiuenoe  of  insane  delusion,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  in  what  way  the  judges  in- 
tended it  to  be  understood  that  their 
answer  would  have  been  affected,  suppos- 
ing that  theperson  were  "in  other  respects 
insane."  The  judges  are  clear  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion  that,  unless  such 
person  were  "  in  other  respects  insane  "  he 
IS  punishable  ;  but  their  answer  also  im- 


plies that  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
accused  person  who,  at  the  very  time  of 
committing  an  act,  knew  that  that  act 
Was  contrary  to  law,  to  be  not  punishable, 
provided  he  were  insane  in  some  respects 
other  than  those  specified  in  the  question. 
This  is  what  the  answer  uf  the  judges 
appears  to  imply,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  accused,  these  "  other  respects  "  were 
not  clearly  and  specifically  stated. 

We  have  seen  what  Lord  Erskine  said, 
at  the  trial  of  Hadfield,  with  respect  to 
the  case  of  a  person  who  acts  under  the 
influence  of  insane  delusions,  and  what 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Den  man  said,  at  the 
trial  of  Oxford,  with  respect  to  tiie  case 
of  a  person  who  is  "  the  affent  of  a  con- 
troUmff  disease,*'  and  we  have  also  seen 
what  Lord  Cottenham  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  with  respect  to  **  any  doctrine 
which  proposed  to  punish  persons  labour- 
ing under  insane  delusions,"  as  well  as 
what  Lord  Campbell  said  with  respect 
to  a  state  of  insanity  which  "  might  be 
duly  considered  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  criminal  act,"  but  whether  this  answer 
of  the  judges  agrees,  or  conflicts,  with  these 
opinions  of  Lord  Erskine,  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Den  man,  of  Lord  Cottenham,  and 
of  Lord  Campbell  is  not  by  any  means 
clear. 

Passing  on  now  from  the  first  to  the 
second  of  the  questions  submitted  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  find  that  the  judges 
do  not  accord  to  this  question  the  honour 
of  a  separate  answer ;  but  they  say  that 
it  appears  to  them  to  be  more  convenient 
to  taxe  the  third  question  with  the  second 
and  to  answer  them  both  together. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  every 
word  of  these  answers  as  being  of  supreme 
importance;  but  the  most  important 
passage  of  all  is  one  which  occurs  in  the 
answer  which  we  are  now  considering,  and 
which  says,  "  that,  to  establish  a  defence 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be 
clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitting the  act  the  accused  was  labouring 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease 
of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and 
Quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing ;  or,  if  he 
aid  know  it  (sic),  that  he  did  not  know  he 
was  doing  what  was  wrong."  And  then, 
later  on  in  the  same  answer,  it  is  explained 
that  "  if  the  accused  was  conscious  that 
the  act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do, 
and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punish- 
able." Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
in  attempts  to  comprehend  precisely  what 
the  meaning  is  of  the  words  '*  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act."  Is  the  "  nature  "  the 
same  thing  as  the  "  quality  "  P  If  so,  why 
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use  two  terms  when  one  would  suffice  P 
But  if  the  "nature"  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  "  quality,"  why  refer  to  both 
of  them  by  the  siuffular  pronoun  "  it "  ? 
Whilst)  however,  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  interpreting  that  portion  of  the  passage, 
there  is  even  greater  difficulty  with  respect 
to  the  words  which  follow. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  of  the 
questions  of  the  House  of  Lords  distinctly 
formulates  the  case  of  a  person  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged 
crime,  **  knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
law,"  and  the  point  which  is  left  in  doubt, 
by  the  answer  now  under  consideration, 
is  this :  Did  the  judges  intend  to  imply 
that  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  person  to 
know  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
law,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
respect  to  the  same  act,  not  to  know  that 
he  was  doing  what  was  wrong  P  We  have 
seen  how  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House 
of  Lords  defined  what  he  understood  bpr 
the  terms  **  right "  and  "  wrong  '*;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the  judges, 
when  they,  in  their  answer,  used  the  term 
"  wrong "  used  it  in  the  sense  for  which 
Lord  Brougham  contended,  or  in  some 
other  unexplained  sense. 

With  respect  to  the  answer  given  by 
the  judges  to  the  fourth  question  we  may 

2 note  a  passage  from  an  essay*  by  Mr. 
loncelot  Everest,  of  the  Midland  Circuit. 
Mr.  Everest  says  that  his  *'  idea  respect- 
ing this  answer  is  that  the  judges  meant  to 
say  that  they  did  not  recognise  delusions, 
qua  delusions,  as  any  defence  at  all; 
that  they  consequently  treated  delusions 
as  if  they  were  honest  mistakes  of  fact. 
The  logidkl  result  of  this  would  be  that  a 
man  suffering  imder  a  delusion  that 
another  man  was  attempting  to  kill  him, 
and  killing  him  under  that  delusion,  would 
be  in  the  same  position  as  a  man  killing 
A.  under  the  honest  but  erroneous  im- 
pression that  A.  was  attempting  his  Ufe, 
and,  therefore,  would  be  entitled  to  a 
general  acquittal^  and  not  an  acquittal  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  or  else  he  would 
be  treated  as  a  sane  man  at  his  trial,  and 
as  an  insane  person  after  it  was  over." 

The  fifth  and  last  question  raises  a 
point  of  practice,  interesting  enough  in 
Its  way ;  but  consideration  of  space  Emits 
us  to  one  observation — that  the  question 
refers  only  to  the  permissibility  of  putting 
certain  questions  to  a  medical  man  who 
never  saw  the  prisoner  previously  to  the 
triaL 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  precise 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  these  rules 

•  **The  Defence  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Caiiot,** 
by  Lancelot  Felldlng  Everest,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  tiar- 
ri8t«r-at-Iaw,  1887,  p.  44. 


becomes  even  more  apparent  by  an  ex- 
amination into  the  results  of  their  prac- 
tical working.  Lord  Bramwell,  an  autho- 
rity of  the  very  highest  eminence,  stated, 
in  his  evidence  TOfore  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Homicidal  Law  Amendment 
Bill,  June  25,  1874,  that  "the  present 
law  lays  down  such  a  definition  of  mad- 
ness that  nobody  is  hardly  ever  really 
mad  enough  to  lie  within  it";  and  that 
this  was  not  a  hastily  formed  opinion  is 
clear  from  the  evidence  that  was  pre- 
viously given  by  his  lordship  before  the 
Capital  Punishment  Commission,  on  the 
29th  of  November  1 864.  Now  this  opinion 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
portion of  accused  persons  who  are  found 
insane  by  the  juries  by  whom  they  are 
tried  wodld  be  comparatively  small,  pro- 
vided the  verdicts  of  the  juries  were  in 
conformity  with  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
the  answers  of  the  judges.  But,  if  we 
inquire  what  the  actual  facts  are  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  we  find  an  answer 
in  a  return  made  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions,  and  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  published  on  the  12th 
of  March  1891.    (No.  139.) 

In  this  return,  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  states  (pa^  9)  that  all 
charges  of  murder  are  brought  to  his 
notice,  and  that  he  takes  chaige  of  the 
proceedings ;  and  then  the  report  goes  on 
to  say :  **  During  they  ear  1 890,  the  number 
of  such  charges,  including  twelve  of  child 
murder,  was  eighty-four.  In  seventeen 
of  these,  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  were 
returned,  and  sentences  of  death  were 
passed.  In  twenty,  verdicts  of  not  guilty 
were  passed.  In  nineteen,  the  accused 
were  found  to  be  insane,  either  before  or 
after  triaL" 

And  then  the  report  goes  on  to  give 
details  as  to  the  remainder,  who  were 
found  guilty  of  some  crime  less  than 
murder.  But  the  point  to  be  observed  is, 
that  nineteen  of  these  persons  were  found 
to  be  insane,  and,  if  we  look  at  the  par- 
ticulars which  are  given  in  the  list  marked 
A.,  we  find  that  no  less  than  sixteen  of 
these  were  tried  in  court  upon  the  facts, 
and  were  declared  to  be  insane  by  juries 
who  had  all,  it  must  be  presumed,  been 
charged  by  the  presiding  judges  in  the 
terms  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  1843. 
That  is  to  say  that,  in  1890,  out  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  charged  with  the 
crime  of  murder  and  brought  into  court 
for  trial,  the  number  of  those  who  were 
declared  by  the  verdicts  of  the  juries  to 
be  insane,  and  who  were  thereupon 
ordered  to  be  detained  during  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  was  almost  exactly 
equal   to   the   number  found  guilty  of 
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wilful  murder  and  sentenced  to  death ; 
and  this  statement,  it  mast  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  include  those  who  on  ac- 
count of  their  mental  condition  were  not 
brought  into  court  to  be  tried,  nor  does  it 
include  those  who  were  respited  after  trial 
and  sentence,  and,  of  course,  it  will  not 
be  overlooked  that  these  figures  have  re- 
ference to  charges  of  murder  only. 

How,  then,  it  roav  be  asked,  are  these 
results  to  be .  reconciled  with  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Bramwell  that  nobody  is  hardly 
ever  really  mad  enough  to  be  within  the 
definition  of  madness  laid  down  in  the 
judges'  answers  ?  Must  we  conclude  that 
the  law,  as  laid  down  in  those  answers, 
is  in  reality  more  elastic  than  it  apx>ears 
to  Lord  Bramwell  to  be,  or  is  there  some 
other  explanation  P 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Lord 
Bramwell  not  only  gives  his  interpretation 
of  the  law,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  definition  of  madness  laid 
down  by  the  law,  as  he  understands  it,  is  a 
logical  and  good  definition,*  and  in  another 
placet  his  lordship  ^savs  with  respect  to 
the  law  "  that  it  is  a  right  law,"  "  nght  to 
demonstration." 

But   Lord  Bramwell  is  not    the  only 
ffreat  le^l  authority  who  has  expressed 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.    In  the  report 
given  I  of  the  trial  of  a  man  named  Pearsall 
tor  the  murder  of  his  wife,  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice   of   England  (Lord 
Coleridge),  it  is  stated  that  *'  his  lordship 
said  he  considered  that  judicial  decisions 
on  questions  of  insanity  were  bound  by  an 
old  authority,  which  by  the  light  of  modem 
science  was  altogether  unsound  and  wrong. 
The  law  of  England  on  that  subject  was 
contradicted   by  modern  science.''    And 
then,  later  on,  Lord  Coleridge  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  summing  up  this  case  to 
the  jury:  "There  was  no  more  painful 
part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  had  to  ad- 
minister the  law  than  the  matter  of  in- 
sanity.   The  law  which  existed  upon  the 
subject,  and  which  he  was  going  to  lay 
down  to  them  as  law,  was  not  incapable 
of  being  so  interpreted  as  to  do  terrible 
injustice.    His  lordship  quoted  a  case  in 
his  own  experience  in  which  a  murderer 
was  unquestionably  mad,  but  was  handed, 
God  foroid  that  he  should  say  justly,  out 
certainly  according  to  law,  and  that  law 
was,  so  far  as  he  knew,  still  the  law  of 
England.    The  law  was  administered  now, 
he  was  most  thankful  to  acknowledge,  in 
a  different  spirit;  but  that  the  law  of 
England  remained  in  terms  what  it  was 


*  Keport  of  Select  Committee  on  Homicide  Law 
Amendment  Bill,  Question  i86. 

t  Nineteenth  Centitrff,  Dec.  1885,  pp.  894,  899. 
X  The  Worceater  Jwtmat,  Feb.  18, 1888. 


in  the  case  of  which  he  spoke,  it  was  his 
duty  to  tell  them." 

A  still  more  recent  utterance  by  the 
same  learned  judge  may  also  be  cited. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  to  the 
grand  jury  at  Bodmin  on  the  27th  of 
February  1891,  Lord  Coleridge  is  re- 
ported to  hav«  thus  expressed  him- 
self :  ♦  "  It  was  said  by  a  legal  authority 
when  he  was  a  young  man  that  if  a  person 
was  found  guilty  of  murder  he  should  be 
hanged,  whether  he  was  sane  or  not,  for  if 
he  was  sane  he  deserved  it,  and  if  he  wa& 
mad  it  was  to  him  no  harm.  That  seemed 
to  him  to  V«  a  horrible  doctrine,  and  he 
was  glad  that  it  was  no  longer  held." 

We  may  in  the  next  pla^  take  note  of 
what  another  learned  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins,  says  on  this  subject.    In  the 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle  (Jan.  23,   1885)  it 
is  reportedf   that  Mr.  Justice   Hawkins, 
in  his  address  to  the  grand  jury,  called 
attention  to  the  case  of  a  man  named 
Anthony  Ware,  who,  whilst  an  inmate  of 
the  Bicton  Asylum,  had  killed  another  in- 
mate.   His  lordship  said  that  in  some  re- 
spects it  was  an  important  case,  for  one 
of  the  points  involved  was  how  far  a  man 
was  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  actions,, 
being  a  confirmed  lunatic    His  lordship 
then  described  how  Ware  had  killed  his 
victim  by  striking  him  repeatedly  with  an 
iron  bar,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one 
could  say  that  Ware  could  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  actions,  but  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the    responsibility  of  criminal 
lunatics  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  he  must  confess 
that  the  rules  by  which  the  judges  had 
been  hitherto  ffuided  and  which  they  had 
thought  it  right  to  act  upon  so  as  to  give 
uniformity    of    practice  seemed  to    him 
hardly  to  meet  such  a  cblbq  as  he  had  just 
mentioned.     His  lordship  then    referred 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  judges,  and 
said  he  did  not  suppose  there  was  a  man 
living,  lawyer  or  layman,  who  wonld  say 
that  this  unfortunate  man  (Ware),  who 
had  caused  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature, 
was  responsible  for  the  act,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  in  any  sense,  and  yet,  in  the  face 
of  the  evidence,  they  could  not  say  that 
he  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  act,  or 
that  he  was  doing  a  wrong  act. 

And  then,  later  on,  his  Lordship  said 
he  was  not  speaking  his  own  views  only 
in  the  matter — the  judges  generally  had 
expressed  similar  opinions  before — that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  reconsidered, 
and  that  they  should  have  some  better 
definition  of  what  constituted  a  defence 
on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

*  The  Western  Morning  JSetca,  Feb.  38,  1891. 
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Our  limited  space  compels  us  to  refrain 
from  citing  other  instances ;  bat  the  fore- 
going extracts,  from  charges  which  have 
been  delivered  to  juries  within  recent 
years,  are  sufficient  to  show  how  well 
grounded  was  the  apprehension  that  was 
expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Maole  that  the 
rules  laid  down  in  1843  mi^ht  embarrass 
the  administration  of  justice  when  cited 
in  criminal  trials.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  omit  to  refer  to  the  weighty  con- 
tribution that  has  been  made  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  relation  of 
madness  to  crime  by  Sir  James  Fitzjames 
Stephen  in  the  recent  edition  of  his 
"  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England." 
But  the  chapter  which  this  learned  writer 
has  devoted  to  this  subject  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  summarised.  It  must  be 
studied  in  its  entirety  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject.  We  may,  how- 
ever, permit  ourselves  to  make  one  quo- 
tation. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  then 
is  the  meaning  of  a  maniac  labouring 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason  that  he  does 
not  know  that  he  is  doing  what  is  wrong  P 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  writes :  "  I  think 
that  any  one  would  fall  within  the  de- 
scription in  question  who  was  deprived, 
by  aisease  alfecting  the  mind,  of  the  power 
of  passing  a  rational  judgment  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  act  which  he  meant 
to  do.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  by 
reason  of  disease  of  the  brain  a  man's 
mind  is  filled  with  delusions  which,  if  true, 
would  not  justify  or  excuse  his  proposed 
act,  but  which  in  themselves  are  so  wild 
and  astonishing  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  reason  about  them  ciQmly  or 
to  reason  calmly  on  matters  connected 
with  them.  Suppose,  too,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  insane  thoughts  of  one  kind 
and  another  is  so  rapid  as  to  confuse  him, 
and,  finallv,  suppose  that  his  will  is 
weakened  by  his  aisease,  that  he  is  un- 
equal to  the  effort  of  calm  sustained 
thought  upon  any  subject,  and  especially 
upon  subjects  connected  with  his  delusion, 
can  he  be  said  to  know,  or  have  a  capacity 
of  knowing,  that  the  act  which  he  proposes 
to  do  is  wrong  ?  I  should  say  he  could 
not"*  ^ 

A  more  recent  utterance  from  the 
bench  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  foregoing  passage.  At  the  trial  for 
murder  of  a  man  named  David  Davies, 
at  the  Glamorganshire  Spring  Assizes,  in 
1888,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  is  reported  t  in 
the  course  of  his  charge  to  the  jury  to 
have  spoken  as  follows  :  "  I  wish,  if  pos- 

•  "  Hl«t.  Crim.  Law  of  England,**  Stephen,  vol. 
IL  p.  163. 

t  The  WtMtertt  Mail,  March  15,  1888. 


sible,  to  show  you  what  the  law  is  in  re- 
gard to  cases  of  this  kind,  more  for  the 
sake  of  giving  general  information  on  the 
subject  than  for  its  particular  application 
to  tnis  case.  It  is  an  opinion  held  by  a 
certain  number  of  medical  men  in  respect 
to  the  law  obtaining  in  these  cases  that 
it  is  unreasonable  and  unjust.  I  do  not 
desire  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute, except  so  far  as  to  express  mjself 
sorry  that  such  a  difference  of  opinion 
should  exist  between  the  two  great  pro- 
fessions, the  medical  and  legal  professions. 
It  is  said  that,  according  to  the  law,  a 
man  is  responsible  for  his  acts  when  he 
knows  that  the  act  is  wrong,  and  that  is 
true.  Now  medical  men  frequently  say 
that  many  persons  who  are  really  mad 
do  know  that  the  act  is  wrong.  Now,  if 
you  will  exercise  your  judgment  in  the 
matter,  you  will  probably  see  that  know- 
ing the  act  is  wrong  means  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  power  of  thinkine  about 
it  the  same  as  a  sane  man  would  think 
about  it ;  the  power  of  attaining  to  a  full 
conception  of  the  horrible  guilt  there  would 
be  in  murder ;  the  power  of  knowing  that 
you  are  doing  that  which  will  destroy  life 
and  your  soul,  and  cause  sorrow  and  terror 
and  every  kind  of  frightful  consequence  ; 
the  power  of  thinking  about  all  thid — ^thkt 
power  which  every  sane  man  possesses. 
That  is  the  law,  as  I  understand  it,  which, 
by  guilt,  implies  the  power  of  discriminat- 
ing between  right  and  wrong ;  that  is  the 
test  of  responsibility.  You  have  heard 
this  poor  man's  condition  described.  How 
could  he  know  whether  the  act  was  right 
or  wrong  P  In  a  fit  of  epilepsy  he  did 
not,  could  not  consider  it,  would  not  know 
what  he  was  doing,  would  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  it.  He  would  do  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  just  as  in  a  physical 
convulsion  he  would  throw  his  arms 
violently  about.  I  say  this,  lay  down 
these  principles  in  order  to  remove,  if 
possible,  a  misconception  between  two 
great  professions,  for  one  of  which  I  have 
the  hiffhest  possible  respect,  and,  as  for 
the  other,  the  fact  that  i  have  the  honour 
to  belong  to  it  is  an  assurance  that  I 
respect  it." 

One  more  extract  from  a  charge  de- 
livered by  the  same  learned  judge  may  be 
quoted.  At  the  trial  of  a  man,  named 
William  Burt,  at  the  Norwich  Assizes,  on 
the  9th  of  November  1885,  on  a  charge 
of  feloniously  causing  grievous  bodily 
harm,  the  report,  given  in  the  local  paper,^ 
states  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  having 
explained  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  what 
constituted  irresponsible  action,  added 
"  that  if  a  man  were  in  a  state  of  passionate 

•  The  Hor/olk  Chronicle  and  Norwich  Cnzette. 
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rage,  excited  by  disease,  which  violentlj 
interfered  with  his  actions,  so  that  he 
had  not  a  fair  capacity  to  weigh  what  he 
was  doing,  or  to  know  that  his  act  was 
wrong,  he  was  not  responsible.  They  had 
not  to  consider  whether  a  man  had  a 
particular  disease,  but  whether  his  condnct 
was,  in  itself,  sane ;  and  whether  he  acted 
from  ordinary  wicked  motives  or  under 
the  influence  of  disease.  In  this  case 
there  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  motive. 
The  prisoner  was  jealous,  and  he  also 
suffered  from  epileptic  fits,  which  produced 
mad,  causeless  violence.  But  if  a  man 
acted  partly  from  a  common  motive  and 
partly  frona  a  disease,  he  (his  lordship) 
suggested  it  was  for  a  humane  jury  to 
give  the  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  take  into  consideration  whether  they 
would  not  have  him  taken  care  of  instead 
of  subjecting  him  to  punishment.  If 
there  was  epileptic  fury  and  insanity 
mixing  with  ordinary  resentment  and 
causeless  jealousy,  ana  a  man  acted  from 
both  motives,  his  lordship  thought  the 
general  spirit  of  the  law  and  its  {^minis- 
tration suggested  that  the  prisoner  should 
have  the  benefit  of  anydoubtwhich  arose." 
The  jury  found  the  prisoner  insane. 

The  foregoing  extracts,  from  charges 
delivered  by  judges  whilst  engaged  in 
the^  actual  administration  of  the  law, 
indicate,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  the 
difficulties  which  are  felt  by  medical  men 
on  this  subiect,  are  not  felt  by  them  alone, 
but  are  shared  by  occupants  of  the 
judicial  bench.  Many  similar  extracts 
might  be  cited ;  and  some  others,  bearing 
upon  another  branch  of  the  same  subject, 
will  be  found  in  an  article  under  the  head 
ofPLEAD(2.t?.);  but  the  following  instance, 
showing,  as  it  does,  the  manner  in  which, 
sometimes,  a  very  short  road  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  taken,  must  not  be  omitted. 

A  man,  named  Brocklehurst,  was  tried 
at  the  Cheshire  Assizes'^  in  October  1884, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  on  a  charge  of 
feloniously  wounding  his  wife;  and.  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  evidence  was  given 
to  the  effect  that  the  accused  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
from  April  to  July  of  that  year ;  and 
that,  after  his  return  home,  although  at 
first  he  appeared  to  be  pretty  weU,  he 
afterwards  became  strange  in  his  manner, 
and  unable^  to  sleep -at  night,  and  began 
to  accuse  his  wife  of  putting  something  in 
his  food  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  him, 
and  also  of  being  unfaithful.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  delusions,  he  attacked 
hia  wife  with  a  coal  scraper,  and  after- 

•  The  Maccle^eld  Cmtrier  and  Herald,  Nov.  i, 
1884. 


wards  he  said  that  he  had  done  what  he 
wanted,  and  that  he  meant  to  go  to  the 

gallows,  indicating,  by  that  remark,  that 
e  was  clearly  aware  of  the  illegality  of  his 
act. 

Mr.  Grosvenor,  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution, was  about  to  address  the  jury 
on  the  subject  of  the  prisoner's  insanity, 
when  his  lordship  interposed  with  the 
remark  that  the  doctor  had  said  dis- 
tinctly that  the  prisoner  was  of  unsound 
mind.  Mr.  Grosvenor  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  for  the  jury  was 
whether  the  prisoner  was  capable  of 
appreciating  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  But  to  this  his  Lordship  re- 
plied^ **lsoi  the  question  is  whether  he 
was  msane  at  the  time ;  and  if  a  man  is 
suffering  from  the  delusion  that  his  wife 
tries  to  poison  him,  and  is  unfaithful, 
and  he  attacks  her  with  a  scraper  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  as  clear  as  anything  can  be 
that  the  man  is  rood." 

To  the  jury :  "  Do  you  feel  any  diffi- 
culty about  it,  gentlemen?" 

The  Foreman  :  **  Not  the  slightest." 

His  Lordship :  "  It  is  as  clear  as  can 
be." 

The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  was 
guilty  of  feloniously  wounding,  but  that 
he  was  insane  at  the  time  he  cominitted 
the  act ;  and  his  lordship  ordered  him  to 
be  detained  during  Her  Majesty's  plea- 
sure. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  prisoner  appre- 
ciated the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  was  somewhat  summarily  disposed 
of;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
prisoner  thought  he  had  done  an  act  for 
which  he  would  be  sent  to  the  gallows ; 
and  it  did  not,  apparently,  occur  to  him 
that  tiie  fact  of  his  naving  been  an  inmate 
of  an  asylum,  only  a  short  time  before, 
would  make  any  difference  with  regard  to 
that  matter ;  so  that,  in  his  case,  the  an- 
ticipation of  punishment  was  not  absent 
from  his  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  act. 

Lord  Blackburn,  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Select 
Committ^  on  the  Homicide  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill,*  in  the  year  1874,  explained  to 
the  Committee  the  manner  in  which  he 
had,  on  one  occasion,  surmounted  the 
difficulty  that  is  created  by  the  terms  of 
the  judges' answers. 

After  giving  the  particulars  of  the  case 
of  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  tried  by 
him  on  a  charge  of  attempted  murder,  his 
lordship  went  on  to  say : — "  She  clearly 

*  llcport  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  Jnly  21,  1874,  Question  376. 
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kneir  right  from  wronfl^,  and  knew  the 
character  of  her  act."  ....  "On  the 
definition  in  McNafi^hten's  case,  she  did 
know  right  from  wrong.  She  did  not 
{»ic*)  know  the  quality  of  her  act,  and 
was  quite  aware  of  what  she  had  done ; 
but  I  felt  it  impossible  to  say  that  she 
should  be  punisned.  If  I  had  read  the 
definition  in  McNaghten's  case,  and  said, 
'  Do  you  bring  her  within  that  P '  the  jury 
would  have  taken  the  bit  in  their  own 
teeth,  and  said,  'Not  guilty,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.'  I  did  not  do  that ;  I 
told  them  that  there  were  exceptional 
cases,  and,  on  that,  the  jurj  found  her 
not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and 
T  think  r^htly.^' 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  in  which  Lord 
Blackburn  felt  it  impossible  to  say 
that  the  accused  shomd  be  punished ; 
although  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  rutes  laid  down  in  1843  by  the  judges, 
would,  if  strictly  applied,  have  held  her 
to  be  punishable ;  and,  therefore,  his 
lordship  escaped  from  the  difficulty  by 
telling  the  jury  that  there  were  exceptional 
cases.  The  poor  woman  was,  unquestion- 
ably, insane,  and  was  justly  acquitted  on 
that  ground ;  but  it  must  be  added  that, 
in  r^dity,  there  was  nothing  very  ex- 
ceptional in  her  case.  She  had  been 
insane  on  a  former  occasion,  and,  when 
she  became  aware  of  symptoms  which 
warned  her  that  her  malady  was  return- 
ing, she  made  up  her  mind  to  kill  the 
child,  so  that  it  might  not  be  a  burden  to 
her  husband  whilst  she  was  away  at  the 
asylum.  She  knew,  in  one  sense,  that 
she  was  doing  wrong,  but  she  thought  it 
right  to  do  >vrong ;  and  if  this  explanation 
is  not  regarded  as  being  reasonable,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  sane  reasons  for  insane  acts. 

"R  not  infr^mently  happens  that  insane 
persons  write  letters  before  the  commis- 
sion of  intended  acts,  and  that,  in  such 
letters,  they  describe,  as  well  as  they 
know  how,  their  reasons  for  the  acts.  In 
one  letter  of  this  description,  a  woman, 
who  drowned  three  of  her  children,  and 
who  had  intended  to  drown  herself,  writes 
thus:t — 

"My  very  dear  husband, — ^You  have 
been  a  good  hard-working  husband  to  me, 
and  a  good  father  to  your  children.  It 
wiUbe  nard  work  for  you  when  you  know 
what  I  have  done,  and  all  for  nothing. 
The  reason  I  have  taken  your  dear  chu- 
dren  is  because  I  thought  they  would  be 
better  off,  than  for  me  to  leave  them  here 

*  The  word  ''  not  '*  appears  in  the  Report,  but 
the  context  Indicatoa  that  this  is  an  error. 

t  The  Macclfi^eld  Courier  and  Herald,  Jane  9, 
1883. 


in  this  world  of  trouble.  So,  don't, 
husband,  don't  fret,  for  I  am  not  worthy 
of  your  fretting  about.  May  God  bless 
you  and  comfort  you.  I  hope  you  will  be 
a  friend  to  my  dear  mother,  for  she  has 
been  so  good  to  me.  I  hope  yon  will  let 
Sarah  Ellen  have  my  boots  and  my  work- 
box,  and  my  clothes  be  given  to  Ann 
Priscilla  and  Hannah  for  the  money  they 
have  lent  me.  Dear  husband,  I  never 
thought  I  should  come  to  this  once.  It  is 
all  because  I  cannot  work  and  do  as  I 
wish."  ....  **0h,  bless  you,  my  dear 
husband.  Don't  fret  for  me.  Everybody 
has  been  good  to  me,  more  than  I  de- 
serve." 

This  letter  was  written  before  the  poor 
woman  killed  her  children ;  and  tnen, 
after  writing  it,  the  writer  told  her  neigh- 
bour that  she  was  going  to  make  some 
Eurchases,  and  she  took  her  children  with 
er  to  a  canal,  where  she  drowned  three 
of  them,  but  she  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  her  intention  to  also  drown 
herself. 

Lookin|[  at  the  terms  of  her  letter,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  that  this  poor 
woman  did  not  know  that  the  act  she  was 
about  to  commit  was  contrary  to  law ;  but 
then  she  thought  it  would  be  better  to  kill 
the  children  tnan  to  leave  them  "in  this 
world  of  trouble" — a  world  in  which,  as 
the  writer  acknowledged,  everybody  had 
been  good  to  her. 

It  might  be  suggested,  possibly,  that,  in 
this  casCf  also,  the  poor  woman  thought  it 
right  to  commit  an  act  that  was  contrary 
to  law ;  but  this  method  of  surmounting 
the  difficulty  requires  to  be  fully  explained 
in  order  to  render  it  consistent  with  the 
express  statement  that  "if  the  accused  was 
conscious  that  the  act  was  one  which  he 
ought  not  to  do,  and  if  that  act  was,  at  the 
same  time,  oontrarv  to  the  law  of  the  land» 
he  is  punishable.'  The  fact  that  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  told  her 
neighbour  that  she  was  going  to  make 
some  purchases  would  incucate  that  she 
was  conscious  that  the  act  was  one  that 
she  ouffht  not  to  do ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  tne  reason  which  she  assigned,  in  her 
letter,  for  the  commission  of  the  act  might 
be  held  sufficient  to  prove  that  shethoujght 
it  was  right  to  commit  the  act.  But  it  ia 
evident  tnat  this  explanation  is  one  which 
requires  ^eat  care  in  applying  it.  A 
mother  mij^ht  think  it  right  to  steal  food 
for  a  starving  child.  A  man  might  think 
it  right  to  revenue  an  injury.  A  thief, 
even,  might  think  it  right  to  redress  the 
uneaual  distribution  of  wealth. 

Although,  however,  Lord  Blackburn's 
case  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in 
reality,  an  exceptional  case,  we  must  not 
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lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  so  re- 
garded by  bis  lordship ;  and,  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  looked  at,  it  senres  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  to  show  how  well  grounded 
was  the  apprehension  expressed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Manle  that  the  answers  of  the 
judges  '^  might  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  when  they  are  cited  in 
criminal  trials." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  from 
the  foregoing  instances,  that  juries  are 
never,  at  the  present  day,  charged  strictly 
in  conformity  wibh  the  McNaghten  rules, 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood 
and  interpreted  by  Lord  Bramwell.  Nu- 
merous instances  might  be  cited  in  which 
the  charges  delivered  from  the  judicial 
bench  have  followed,  as  they  have  unques- 
tionably a  perfect  riffbt  to  follow,  the 
precise  words  of  the  rules :  and  then  some- 
times it  happens  that  the  juries  do  what 
Lord  Blackburn  speaks  of  as  taking  the 
bit  in  their  teeth ;  whilst,  in  other  cases, 
the  juries  obey  the  directions  given  to 
them ;  and  then,  further,  it  sometimes 
happens,  when  the  jury  has  taken  the 
latter  course,  that  the  learned  judge,  who 
Has  tried  the  case,  himself  suggests  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  there  is  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  prisoner  was  suffer- 
ingfrom  mental  disease. 

The  case  of  Henry  Cullam,*  which  is 
cited  in  the  art.  Plead  (q*v.),  illustrates 
another  course  which  a  case  may  take.  In 
that  case,  the  prisoner  pleaded  guiltv ;  and 
then  his  own  counsel,  Mr.  Forrest  Fulton, 
explained  that  he  did  not  interfere  with 
that  plea,  because  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ask  a  jury  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  the  prisoner  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong.  Docu- 
ments, relating  to  the  mental  condition  of 
the  prisoner,  were,  however,  handed  up  to 
the  learned  judge,  who,  after  reading 
them,  expressea  tne  opinion  that  it  would 
be  the  best  course  for  the  documents  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
for  the  matter  to  be  left  in  his  hands. 
This  course  was,  accordingly,  taken,  with 
the  result  that  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  the 
asvlum  for  criminal  lunatics. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this,  and  from 
similar  cases,  that  courts  of  law  are  by  no 
means  unwilline  to  leave  difficult  cases  of 
insanity  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  And,  with  reference  to  this  point, 
the  Boyal  Commissioners,  appointed  to 
consider  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  state,  in 
their  Keport  :t  "  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  difBculty  cannot  be  successfully 
avoided  by    any    definition   of   insanity 

*  Hertfvnhhirt  Standard^  An^st  4,  1888. 
t  Keport,  187Q  (c.  234.<»),  page  17. 


which  would  be  both  safe  and  practicable, 
and  that  many  cases  must  occur  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  others 
wise  than  by  such  an  appeal." 

The  Boyal  Commissioners,  it  will  be 
observed,  state  their  opinion  that  the  diffi- 
culty could  not  be  avoided  by  any  safe 
definition ;  and  it  might  be  inferred  from 
this,  that  it  is  the  definition  which  creates 
the  difficulty,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  one 
ought  to  say,  that  it  is  the  assumed  neces- 
sity for  having  a  definition  which  creates 
it.  lu  the  various  discussions  which  have 
taken  place,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
generally  assumed  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  interfere  with  the  rules  that  were 
laid  down  in  1843,  until  some  other  per- 
fectly satisfactory  rules  could  be  substi- 
tuted  for  them.  The  alternative  conrse 
of  rescinding  the  existing  rules,  so  as  to 
leave  the  Courts  free  to  apply  the  general 
prinoiplea  of  the  common  law  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  does 
not  appear  to  have  received  the  con- 
sideration that  it  deserves;  and  yet 
we  have  seen  what  Lord  Lyndhnrst 
said  as  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
attempting  to  frame  a  definition ;  and  the 
advice  which  Mr.  Justice  Maule  proffered 
on  this  subject.  More  recently,  too.  Lord 
Blackburn,*  in  the  evidence  given  by  him, 
in  1874,  has  said:  ''I  can  only  say  that 
on  the  question  what  amounts  to  insanitv, 
that  would  prevent  a  person  being  punish- 
able or  not,  I  have  read  every  definition 
which  I  ever  could  meet  with,  and  never 
was  satisfied  with  one  of  them,  and  have 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  one  satisfac- 
tory to  myself;  I  verily  believe  it  is  not  in 
human  power  to  do  it.  You  must  take  it 
that,  in  every  individual  case,  you  must 
look  at  the  circumstances  and  do  the  best 
you  can  to  say  whether  it  was  the  disease 
of  the  mind  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
crime  or  the  party's  criminal  will." 

If  we  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  answers  were  wrung  from  the 
judges  in  1843,  i^  we  remember  how  agi- 
tated  the  public  mind  was  at  that  time 
in  consequence  of  the  traffic  death  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  it  might  well  be  conceded 
that  rules  so  given  to  the  world  were 
scarcely  likely  to  be  of  a  character  to  be 
binding  upon  all  posterity. 

Indeed,  on  three  separate  occasions, 
since  the  year  1843,  the  question  of  the 
state  of  the  law,  as  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  insanity  which  is  held  to  relieve 
the  accused  from  penal  responsibility,  in 
criminal  cases,  has  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  deliberation  ;  namely,  in  1865,  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to 

*  Report    of    Committeo    on    Homioido    Law 
Amendmont,  1874,  Qaestion  274. 
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inquire  into  the  provisions  and  operations 
of  the  law  under  which  the  punishment 
of  death  was,  at  that  time,  inflicted,  in  the 
United  Kinj^om ;  seconcUy,  in  1874,  b^ 
the  Select  Committee,  to  which  the  Homi- 
<3ide  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  referred ; 
and,  thirdly,  in  1879,  by  the  Royal  Oom- 
missioners  to  whom  the  Criminal  Code 
Bill  was  referred.  But,  although,  in  the 
Reports  made  by  these  Commissioners, 
the  subject  was  declared  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult one,  and  also  to  be  a  subject  requiring 
further  investigation,  no  definite  action 
has  ^et  been  &ken ;  and,  therefore,  the 
existing  law  is  still  held,  at  the  present 
time,  to  be  embodied  in  the  answers  that 
were  returned  by  the  judges  in  the  year 

1843. 
We  have  seen  to  what  an   extent  the 

inception  of  the  rules  was  due  to  the  com- 
manding influence  of  Lord  Brougham; 
but  we  Know  that  the  rule  laid  down  in  a 
cognate  matter  in  the  case  of  Waring  v. 
Waring,  bv  that  great  Chancellor,  is  now 
no  longer  law,  and  therefore  it  may  pos- 
sibly not  be  deemed  altogether  too  bold 
a  proposal  to  suggest  that  the  McNaghten 
rules  might  Inow  be  laid  decorously  at 
rest  by  the  side  of  the  rule  in  Waring  v. 
Waring. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  sometimes  urged  that 
unless  juries  were  restrained  by  absolutely 
strict  aefinitions  they  would  have  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  go  wrong,  but  are  we 
quite  certain  of  this,  and  might  we  not 
rather  expect  that  in  a  matter  of  this  sort 
juries  would  give  expression  to  the  con- 
science of  the  age  P 

It  would  be  g[oing  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article  to  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  the  laws  of  other  countries; 
but,  for  a  full  summary  of  the  present 
state  of  the  question  in  America,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Clark  Bell,  Esq., 
in  the  number  of  the  Medico-Legal 
Journal*  for  November  1888,  entitled, 
*'  Judicial  Departure  in  Insanity  Cases  " ; 
whilst  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable 
and  interesting  information,  as  to  the 
laws  and  modes  of  procedure  of  conti- 
nental countries,  will  be  found  in  an  ex- 
haustive report,t  presented  to  the  French 
Senate,  in  1884,  by  Dr.  Th^ophile  Roussel, 
on  behalf  of  a  Commission  appointed  to 
examine  a  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Lunacy  Laws  of  France. 

In  concliislon,  then,  it  must  be  remem- 


*  Medt'co-Legal  Journal,  pabllMtaed  at  57,  Broad- 
waj.  New  York,  vol.  vL,  No.  a,  p.  139. 

t  **  Bapport  fait  an  nom  de  la  comuilasion  charj^ 
d'oxamlnor  lo  projet  de  lol  portant  rerisioD  de  la 
lotdu  ^  Jain,  1838,  sar  lea  Ali^n^.i,  par  M.  Tluto- 
phUe  UooMel,  S^nateur."  ]:*aria,  1*.  MoaUlot,  Im- 
primoar  dn  S^nat,  i884> 


bered  that,  in  a  criminal  court,  the  term 
responsibility  means  liability  to  le^al 
punishment.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,*  **  common  to  discuss  this  subject 
as  if  the  law  itself  depended  upon  the 
result  of  discussions  as  to  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions, 
and  the  nature  of  conscience.  Such  dis- 
cussions cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  but 
in  leg^al  inquiries  they  ought  to  be  noticed 
principallv  in  order  to  show  that  the  law 
does  not  depend  upon  them.'' 

The  judges,  in  their  answers  in  the  year 
1843,  addressed  themselves  entirely  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  an  accused 
person  was  "  punishable." 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  statute  law  of  England  lays  down 
detailed  regulationst  for  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  persons  who  are  declared  hj  courts 
of  law  to  be  not  liable  to  le^  punishment 
by  reason  of  insanity;  and,  m  tne  foregoing 
pages,  the  rules  have  been  stated  whion 
the  Courts  have,  from  time  to  time,  laid 
down,  to  ^de  themselves  in  determining 
the  question  of  the  degree  of  insanity 
which  renders  a  person  not  liable  to  legal 
punishment. 

With  respect  to  the  rules  that  were 
made  in  1843,  ^^  have  seen  how  open  they 
are  to  criticism,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  ihej  are  still  in  force,  and,  being  in 
force,  it  is,  doubtless,  the  duty  of  counsel 
to  examine  witnesses  in  strict  conformity 
with  their  terms.  A  witness  so  examined 
might,  however,  without  any  disrespect 
to  the  Court,  ask  that  the  terms  of  the 
questions  put  to  him  should  be  precisely 
explained,  so  that,  before  answering,  he 
might  know  clearly  the  exact  sense  and 
import  of  the  Questions. 

In  a  general  sense,  a  person  may  be 
said  to  be  insane  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
legal  punishment :  (i)  When  his  mental 
condition  is  such  as  to  render  him  unfit  for 
penal  discipline ;  or,  (2)  When,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Blackburn,  disease  of  the  mind  was 
the  cause  of  the  crime ;  or  when,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  the  accused 
**  was  deprived  by  disease  affecting  the 
mind  of  the  power  of  passing  a  rational 
judgment  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
act  which  he  meant  to  da" 

Bearing  in  mind  the  remark  attributed 
to  Dr.  Haslam  by  Lord  Campbell,  to  the 
effect  that  all  men  are  insane,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  the  term  insane  should  lie 
qualified ;  and  in  the  matter  now  under 
consideration  the  Qualifying  words  are, 
^  so  as  not  to  be  uable  to  legal  punish- 
ment." 

In  mixed  cases,   like  that    of  William 

*   Op.  cU.,  TOl.  li.  p.  96. 

t  ^3  &  24  Vict.  c.  75  ;  aud  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  64- 
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Bnrt,  before  mentioned,  who  was  tried 
before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  at  Norwich 
in  November  1885,  ^^®  riffbt  conrse  is  to 
ascertain  as  fully  as  possible  the  whole  of 
the  facts,  and  to  lay  them  all  before  the 
Ooort,  together  with  such  inferences  as 
the  circumstances  and  facts  appear  to 
warrant. 

Crime  is,  in  many  cases,  traceable  to 
degeneration,  and  to  physical  conditions 
similar  to  those  associated  with  insanity. 
There  may  be  both  criminality  and  in- 
sanity co-existing,  and  combined  in  an 
infinite  yariety  of  proportions  ;  and  every 
case  should  be  approached  with  the  object 
of  making  the  best  diagnosis  possible. 

For  an  account  of  the  measures  that  are 
now  taken  for  the  purpose  of  insuring,  if 
possible,  that,  in  cases  of  suspected  in- 
sanity, all  the  information  available  as  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  accused  is 
brought  before  the  Court,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  on  Procedure. 

W.  Obaj^ge. 

CSXMZWA&S,  Brains  of. — It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  our  results 
obtained  by  the  study  of  the  brains  of 
criminals  have  been  refuted  by  Giacomini. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  results  of 
general  and  comparative  anatomy  which 
we  have  represented  in  the  course  of  these 
studies  belong  exclusively  to  the  brains  of 
criminals.  B^dly  the  study  of  exceptional 
brains  has  not  only  proved  that  the 
schemes  hitherto  generally  recognised  are 
not  suitable  for  the  representation  of 
individual  brains,  but  has  also  taught  us 
that  all  the  little  tertiary  anonymous 
fissures  are  nothing  more  than  the  relics 
of  morphological  conditions  found  in  other 
classes  of  animals. 

On  the  strength  of  these  studies  we  can 
make  the  proposition  that  there  exists  a 
large  series  between  the  type  of  brains 
wiUi  separated  fiissures  and  another  type 
in  whicn  all  the  fissures  are  more  or  less 
confluent,  and  that  the  excess  of  this 
latter  type  must  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ceptional condition  with  the  value  of  a 
stigma. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  confluences 
characteristic,  but  principally  certain  ones 
which  are  in  opposition  to  the  typical 
conformation  of  the  genus  homo  aapvens. 
Such  confluences  are — e.^.,  that  of  the 
calloso-marginal  fiissure  with  the  forked 
fissure  of  tne  occiput ;  the  confluence  of 
the  latter  with  the  collateral  fissure, 
especially  when  the  latter  fissure  extends 
throughout  the  middle  basilar  lobe.  An- 
other atypical  confluence  is  that  of  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure — through  both 
"plis  de  passage  extemes" — with  tbe 
temporal  nssnre;  and  of  like  import  is 


the  confluence  of  the  central  fissure  with 
the  first  frontal  fissure,  Slo. 

In  the  same  way  the  confluence  of  the 
fissura  frontalis  externa,  which  separates 
the  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  from  the 
orbital  lobe,  with  the  fissura  foesso  Sylvii 
is  atypical  and  represents  the  praa- Sylvian 
fissure  of  beasts.  Also  certain  separations 
of  fissures  whose  confluence  is  typical  in 
man,  have  the  value  of  a  stigma^-e.^.,  the 
separation  of  the  vertical  part  of  the 
forked  occipital   fissure    from  the  other 

C'  B  by  the  first  "  pli  de  passage  interne  " 
ming  superficial ;  and  further,  the 
separation  of  the  fissura  calcarina  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  "  fork  "  when  the 
second  "  pli  de  passage  interne  "  becomes 
superficial.  Also  the  condition  where  the 
cerebellum  is  not  covered  by  the  brain 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  certain  stigma. 

We  know  that  a  great  number  of  brains 
of  "  great "  and  "  professional "  criminals 
are  endowed  with  stigmata  (i)  by  exces- 
sive development  of  subordinate  as  well 
as  of  principal  fissures,  (2)  hj  an  excessive 
confluence  of  fissures.  Tms  confluence 
may  be  direct  by  elongations  of  the  prin- 
cipal fissures  or  by  their  anastomoses 
through  the  great  development  of  subor- 
dinate fissures  which  connect  these  first. 
(3)  A  series  of  such  brains  is  characterised 
as  stigmatised  either  by  special  con- 
fluences as  named  before,  or  by  separations 
of  confluences,  when  the  one  or  the  other 
condition  is  in  opposition  to  the  human 
type. 

The  stigmatahave  no  special  connection 
with  crime ;  one  finds  the  same  upon 
brains  of  epileptics,  those  congenitally 
insane,  &c.  They  prove  only  individual 
inferiority  and  divergence  from  tyx>e.  We 
are  sure  that  a  critical  study  of  specimens 
will  support  these  propositions. 

MoRiTz  Benedikt. 

CHZ8B8  (Kpia-is,  decision).  If  the  doc- 
trine of  crises  in  mental  disorders  is  not 
regarded  at  the  present  day  as  of  much 
importance,  no  one  would  deny  the  fact 
intended  to  be  recognised  by  the  word. 
Esquirol  was  fond  of  the  term.  *'  Has  not 
insanity,"  he  asks,  "  its  causes,  its  symp- 
toms, and  its  course,  which  are  peculiar  to 
itP  Why  not  regard  it  as  we  do  other 
diseases  P  Recovery  is  only  certain  when  it 
has  been  indicated  oy  a  certain  perceptible 
crisis.  When  the  attack  ceases  suddenly, 
without  being  able  to  attribute  it  to  a  criti- 
cal cause,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be 
proved  to  be  a  case  of  intermittent  in- 
sanity. If  mental  disease  is  so  apt  to  be- 
come chronic,  it  is  because  the  crises  are 

rarely  complete,  and  often  miscarry 

Crises  are  physical  or  moral ;  they  only 
occur  in  monomania,  melancholia,  mania. 


Crispation 
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mental  stupor;  they  cannot  occur  in  im- 
becility and  dementia."  ("Maladies 
Mentales,"  vol.  i.  p.  81.} 

CSZ8PATZOW  (F.  crimper,  to  shrivel ; 
from  crispo,  I  curl).  A  term  sometimes 
used  as  a  synonym  for  the  Fidgets  (q.v,) 

CSOW,  BTSTZXZC  (Lowland  Sc. 
croupy  from  A.-S.  krdpan,  to  cry  aloud). 
A  term  for  hysterical  coa^h  accompanied 
by  a  croupy  sound  and  paroxysms  of 
dyspnoea.    (8ee  Hysteria.) 

csvczszMMJBlfT.    (See  Hysterical 

OPISTHOTONOS.) 

CST,  avzXiBVTZC  (F.  crUr,  from  L. 
qxiMriipy  I  raise  a  plaintive  cry,  I  implore 
the  aid  of  the  Qairites.  Some  look  upon 
it  as  an  onomatopoietic  word;  cirtXi/^ir, 
a  seizure).  A  peculiar  discordant  cry  or 
yell  occasionally  uttered  just  before  the 
respiration  is  arrested  in  an  epileptic  fit ; 
sometimes  it  partakes  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  groan.  It  is  due  probably  to  a 
narrowing  of  the  glottis  at  the  moment 
when  air  is  expelled  from  the  chest  by 
tonic  spasm.  The  patient  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  aware  of  the  cry,  but  sometimes  he 
can  hear  and  remember  it  although  he 
cannot  prevent  it.    It  occurs  once  only. 

or 


(«c/>v7rro>,  I  conceal ;  ^px^^9  ^ 
testicle).  Terms  for  the  condition  in  which 
the  testicles  have  not  descended  into  the 
scrotum,  but  remain  in  the  abdomen.  It 
is  found  in  some  forms  of  idiocy. 

CU&aBZXiZTT  Ol*  ZVBAVZTT,  TBS. 

— ^The  endeavour  to  ascertain  even  the 
approximate  curability  of  insanity  is  ac- 
companied by  difficulties,  and  the  investi- 
gator is  soon  thrown  upon  the  results  of 
its  treatment  at  the  special  institutions 
as  his  chief  resource  m  the  search  for 
truth.  Nor  are  the  difficulties  wholly 
overcome  by  the  adoption  of  those  results. 
In  very  many  cases,  through  the  affection 
or  the  prejuaices  of  friends,  or  from  other 
causes,  the  patient  is  not  removed  to  a 
hospital  until  the  prospect  of  recovery  is 
either  wholly  or  partially  lost;  and  for 
reasons  of  a  similar  nature,  he  is  but  too 
frequently  removed  therefrom  witliout  a 
sufficient  test  of  his  curability. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  discovery  and 
definite  expression  of  the  actual  suscepti- 
bility of  cure  of  the  disease,  is  found  in 
the  temperaments  of  thepnysicians  by 
whom  they  are  treated.  Tnere  being  no 
test  for  insanity,  there  can  be  no  general 
standard  equally  perceptible  bv,  and 
equally  forcible  to,  tne  mmds  of  all  men. 
Ab  a  necessary  consequence  each  physician 
adopts  a  standard  of  his  own  and  counts 
his  recoveries  accordingly. 

American  hospitals  furnish  two  remark- 
able instances  of  the  effect  of  this  "  per- 


sonal equation."  At  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Hospital,  during  the  last  three  entire 
official  years  of  me  administration  of  Dr. 
Bemis,  the  reported  recoveries  were  43.32 
per  cent,  of  the  admissions ;  and  during 
the  first  three  entire  years  of  his  successor, 
Dr.  Eastman,  they  were  only  22.16  per 
cent,  of  the  admissions.  At  the  McLean 
Asylum,  during  the  last  seven  years  of 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Tyler,  the 
reported  recoveries  were  44.19  per  cent,  of 
the  admissions,  whereas  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Jelly, 
they  were  only  19.94  per  cent^  The  pro- 
portion, of  Dr.  Tyler's  recoveries  was  to 
those  of  Dr.  Jefiy  as  221  to  100.  In 
neither  of  these  instances  was  there  any 
known  agency  which  tended  to  render  in- 
sanity less  curable  in  the  second  period 
than  in  the  first. 

The  failure,  formerly,  in  the  reports  of 
the  lunatic  hospitals  clearly  to  discrimi- 
nate between  persons  and  ^Henta  (or 
ca8e$)  was  the  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
error  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  those 
reports.  In  cases  of  paroi^smal  or  re- 
current insanity,  a  person  is  frequently 
both  admitted  to,  and  discharged  re- 
covered from,  a  hospital  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  an  official  year.  In  the 
numerical  report  of  these  recoveries  there 
is  no  intimation  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons is  not  equal  to  that  of  recoveries. 
At  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New  York, 
H  woman  was  discharged  recovered  six 
times,  and  one  at  the  Worcester  Hospital 
seven  times  in  one  year ;  and  in  neither 
instance  was  the  reader  informed  that  the 
number  of  persons  was  not  identical  with 
that  of  cases  recovered.  Becoveries  are 
also  multiplied  by  the  reported  cures  of 
the  same  person  in  more  than  one  year. 
Thus,  the  woman  who,  at  Worcester, 
made  seven  recoveries  in  one  year,  had 
been  discharged  recovered  nine  times 
within  the  next  two  preceding  years, 
making  sixteen  recoveries  in  tne  three 
years  ;  and  the  woman  who,  at  Blooming- 
dale,  recovered  six  times  in  one  year,  was 
reported  recovered  forty-six  times  in  the 
course  of  her  life,  and  finally  died,  a 
raving  maniac,  in  the  asylum. 

At  five  American  asylums  forty  persons 
were  reported  recovered  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  times,  or  an  average  of  a  frac- 
tion more  than  ten  recoveries  for  each 
person. 

The  records  of  American  hospitak  con- 
tain the  medical  history  of  three  women 
who  were  admitted  as  patients  an  aggre- 
gate of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  times, 
and  were  discharged  recovered  one  hun- 
dred and  two  times,  and  yet  two  of  them 
died  insane,  and  the  third,  when  last 
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heard  from,  had  found  a  home  apparently 
for  life,  in  an  almshonse. 

By  new  statistical  tables,  adopted  in 
Massachusetts  in  1879,  and  by  the^ritish 
Medico-Psychological  Society  in  1 881,  the 
true  number  of  persons,  as  well  as  of  cases, 
recovered  is  shown  in  each  annual  report. 
Hitherto,  no  American  State,  other  than 
Massachusetts,  has  adopted  those  tables. 

The  admission,  at  a  large  proportion  of 
the  institutions,  of  cases  of  not  only 
delirium  tremens  and  the  opium  habit, 
but  alcoholism  and  even  mere  hahitucU 
inebriety,  and,  upon  their  discharge,  re- 
porting them  as  recovered,  vitiates  the 
statistics  of  those  institutions  to  an  im- 

Soitant  extent,  giving  an  appcurent  but 
otitious  curability  to  insanity.  The  pub- 
lished statistics  of  the  disease  include 
thousands  of  "  recoveries  "  of  this  kind. 

A  few  facts  from  medical  history  will 
show  the  method  by  which  the  popular 
mind,  particularly  in  America,  heretofore 
received  the  impression  that  insanity  is 
largely  curable. 

fii  the  year  1820  Dr.  George  Man 
Burrows,  of  London,  published  ms  **  In- 
quiry into  certain  Errors  relative  to  In- 
sanity," in  which  he  states  that,  of  all  the 
oases  (296)  treated  by  him,  the  proportion 
of  recoveries  was  81  in  100;  of  recent 
cases  91  in  100 ;  of  old  cases  35  in  100. 

The  appendix  to  the  "Inq^uiry"  con- 
tained tne  statistics  of  the  Ketreat  at 
York,  ^m  1706  to  18 19.  The  ratio  of 
recoveries  of  all  those  cases  which  were  of 
less  than  three  months'  duration  was  85,1 
percent. 

The  report  for  1827  of  the  Retreat  at 
Hartford,  Oonn.,  says :  ''  During  the  last 
year  there  have  been  admitted  23  recent 
cases,  of  which  21  recovered,  a  number 
equivalent  to  91.3  per  cent." 

In  January  1833  Massachusetts  opened 
her  first  State  Hospital,  at  Worcester, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wood- 
ward, who  was  one  of  the  original  direc- 
tors of  the  Hartford  Retreat.  In  his 
second  annual  report,  which  was  for  the 
official  year  1833-34,  he  states  that  the 
recoveries  during  that  year  were  82.25lper 
cent,  of  all  the  recent  cases  discharged. 
He  classed  as  recent  cases  all  whose 
origin  was  within  one  year  prior  to  ad- 
mission; and  this  method  was  followed 
generally  at  the  American  hospitals.  So, 
also,  was  the  practice  of  calculating  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  upon  the  number 
of  patients  discharged. 

When  the  Worcester  Hospital  was 
opened  there  were  but  eight  otner  public 
institutions  in  the  United  States  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane ; 
Mb  within  the  ten  next  succeeding  years 


no  less  than  twelve  new  institutions  were 
added  to  their  number.  With  the  rex>orted 
success  of  Dr.  Woodward  and  the  other 
hiffb  ratios  of  recovery  already  mentioned 
b^ore  Uiem,  a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry 
to  show  the  largest  percentage  of  cures 
was  soon  manifested  among  the  medical 
superintendents.  For  the  official  year 
1840-41  Dr.  Woodward  reported  90  per 
cent,  of  recoveries  of  recent  cases  dis- 
charged, and  in  the  next  following  year 
91.42  per  cent.  In  1842  Dr.  Gait,  of 
the  Williamsburg  (Virginia)  Asylum, 
claimed  the  recovery  of  12  out  of  13 
recent  cases.  This  was  a  percentage  of 
92.3.  One  of  the  13  died,  and  of  this 
the  doctor  very  naively  says:  "If  we 
deduct  this  case  from  those  under  treat- 
ment the  recoveries  amount  to  100  per 
cent."  At  length,  in  his  report  for  1843, 
Dr.  Awl,  of  tiie  Columbus  (Ohio)  Asylum, 
stated  that  the  percentage  of  recoveries  of 
recent  cases  discharged  m  that  year  was 
100.    This  was  the  ne  phis  ultra. 

The  same  year,  Dr.  iiuther  Y.  Bell,  of 
the  McLean  Asvlum,  in  reviewing  all  his 
cases — "somewhat  exceeding  a  thousand," 
to  that  time,  says  that  of  those  cases 
whose  duration  was  less  than  six  months, 
"  certainly  nine-tenths  have  recovered."* 

The  inevitable  and  obvious  result  of  all 
these  publications  of  high  ratios  of  re- 
covery, was  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
public  mind  tnat  mental  disease  is  fax 
more  susceptible  of  cure  than,  from  facts 
now  known,  it  is  shown  to  be.  Their 
influence  was  not  without  its  effect  upon 
the  British  superintendents,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  language  of  Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne, 
wno  states  that  the  American  success 
*'  excited  the  envy  and  despair  of  my  con- 
freres and  myself." 

Believing  that,  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  the  best  method  of  showing 
what  ca/n  be  done  is  to  show  what  has  been 
done,  we  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  and  reliable  statistics 
which  now  illustrate  the  curability  of  in- 
sanity. 

Dr.  John  Thumam  traced  the  history 
until  death  of  244  persons  treated  at  the 
York  Retreat,  and,  generalising  from 
these  data,  formulated  the  following  rule : 
*'In  round  numbers,  of  ten  persona  at- 
tacked by  insanity,  five  recover  and  five 
die,  sooner  or  later,  during  the  attack. 
Of  the  five  who  recover,  not  more  than 
two  remain  well  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives ;  the  other  three  sustain  subsequent 

*  The  effect  of  fourteen  years'  additioiial  expe- 
rienoe  npoo  Dr.  BelPs  opinion  is  apparent  fh>m  the 
fkot  that  in  1857  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  **  I 
have  oome  to  the  oonclusion  that  when  a  man  onoe 
heoomes  insane  he  is  about  used  ap  finr  this  world.'* 
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attacks,  daring  which  at  least  two  of  them 
die." 

In  1858  the  number  of  persons  admitted 
into  the  asyloms  of  Scotland  was  1297. 
Twelve  years  afterwards  Sir  Arthur 
Mitchell  traced  their  history,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  that  date,  and  in  January 
1877  published  the  results  in  the  Jov/maL 
0/  Mental  Science.  Of  1096  persons  whose 
history  was  traced,  454  had  died  insane, 
and  367  still  lived  insane — total  82 1  insane ; 
while  78  had  died  not  insane,  and  197  still 
lived  not  insane— total  275  not  insane. 
Percentage  of  insane,  74.91 ;  percentage 
not  insane,  25.9.  In  general  terms,  three- 
fourths  were  insane  and  one-fourth  not 
insane.  The  final  results  in  regard  to 
these  patients  will  probably  very  nearlv 
agree  with  those  of  the  244  at  the  YorK 
lUtreat. 

In  1843  Dr.  Woodward  published  a  list 
of  25  recent  cases  recovered,  contrasting 
the  cost  of  their  treatment  with  that  of 
the  treatment  of  25  chronic  cases  then  in 
the  hospital.  Thirty-six  years  afterwards, 
in  1879,  ^^0  present  writer  traced  the  his- 
tory of  those  patients  to  that  time,  and 
found  the  results  somewhat  more  unfavour- 
able tiian  those  of  the  244  at  York.  Agree- 
ably to  Thumam's  rule,  10  of  the  25  should 
never  have  a  second  attack ;  the  remain- 
ing 15  should  have  a  second  attack,  and 
Serhaps  more,  and  of  those  1 5,  10  should 
ie  insane.  The  actual  results  were  as 
follows:  Only  7  of  the  patients  did  not 
have  a  second  attack;  while  18  did  have 
a  second  attack  or  more.  Seven  had  died 
insane,  while  2  others  were  in  almshouses, 
haviuff  long  been  incurably  insane — and 
win  ^  course  die  so — and  i  has  died  at 
home  who  "was  never  well  (sane)  but  a 
few  months  at  a  time."  Eight  of  the 
25  were  living  in  1879,  and  there  was  more 
than  a  mere  probability  that  some  of  them 
would  die  insane. 

In  1883  the  present  writer  collated  the 
cases  of  duiration  on  admission  of  less 
than  twelve  months — ^the  recent  cases  of 
Americans — from  the  reports  of  several 
years  of  twenty-three  British  asylums. 
The  aggregate  of  admissions  was  1 5,697 ; 
of  recoveries,  7465.  Proportion  of  reco- 
veries, 47.49  per  cent. 

In  the  Jotimcbl  of  Mental  Science  for 
July  1884,  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  of  the 
Hereford  Asylum,  published  the  collected 
statistics  of  "forty-six  English  County 
and  Borough  Asylums,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Boyal  Asylums,  for 
(in  most  instances)  eleven  years — 1872  to 
1882,  inclusive."  Here  is  a  collocation  of 
the  remarkable  number  of  93443  <^8 
of  insanity,  all  of  them  classified  as  in 
Thumam's  table.    The  whole  number  of 


recoveries  was  35,468,  or  37.95  per  cent,  of 
the  admissions.  Of  the  cases  of  less 
than  twelve  months'  duration,  there  were 
69»983»  of  which  the  recoveries  were  32,569, 
or  46.52  per  cent.  The  cases  of  first  at- 
tack and  of  less  than  three  months'  dura- 
tion were  38,283,  of  which  18,654,  or  48.72 
per  cent,  recovered. 

The  5  instances  of  remarkably  high 
ratios  of  recovery,  which  were  so  effective 
in  producing  a  public  impression  of  a 
large  degree  of  curability  of  insanity, 
those  of  Dr,  Barrows,  the  York  Retreat, 
the  Hartford  Betreat,  the  Worcester 
Hospital,  and  the  Williamsburg  (Virginia) 
Asylum,  were  all  of  them  derived  from 
the  treatment  of  an  aggregate  of  only  395 
cases.  In  the  light  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  Chapman's  93,443  cases,  those  5 
high  ratios  most  signally  fail  as  an  au- 
thority from  which  to  deduce  a  general 
rule  of  curability. 

The  following  summary  includes  the 
results  of  some  of  the  present  writer's 
statistical  researches  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  in  this  article : 

1.  Cases  of  first  attack;  duration  lees 

than  three  months, 

(a)  Earle's  8316  cases,  at  twenty- 
three  British  asylums;  reco- 
veries, 46.71  per  cent. 

(6)  Chapman's  38,283  cases,  at  foxty- 
six  British  asylums ;  recoveries, 
48.72  per  cent. 

2.  Gases  of  first  attack ;  duration  less 

than  twelve  months. 

(a)  Earle's  10,929  cases,  at  twenty- 
three  British  asylums;  reco- 
veries, 44.06  per  cent. 

(6)  Chapman's  50,409  cases,  at  forty- 
six  British  asylums ;  recoveries, 
4379  per  cent. 

3.  Not  first  attack ;  duration  less  than 

twelve  months, 
(a)  Earle's  4768  cases,  at   twenty- 
three  British  asylums;   reco- 
veries, 55.37  per  cent, 
(6)  Chapman's  19,574  cases,  at  forty- 
six  British  asylums;  recoveries, 
53.61  per  cent. 
4.,  AU  oases  of  duration  less  than  twelve 
months. 

(a)  Earle's  15,697  cases,  at  twenty- 

three  British  asylums;   reco- 
veries, 4749  per  cent 

(b)  6hapman's  69,983  cases,  at  forty- 

six  British  asylums;  recoveries, 
46.52  per  cent. 
(0)  Earle's    8063    cases,    at    fifteen 
American  institutions;    reco- 
veries, 38.59  per  cent. 
5.  All  recoveries ;  calculated  on  dU  adr 
missions, 
(a)  Chapman's  93443  cases,  at  forty- 
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six  British  auylams ;  recoveries, 
37.95  per  cent. 
(6)  Earle's  33,318  cases,  at  thirty- 
nine    American    institations  ; 
recoveries,  29.15  per  cent. 

(c)  Earless  23,052  cases,  third  period 

of  five  years,  1 880-1 884,  at 
twenty  American  institutions ; 
recoveries,  29.91  per  cent. 

(d)  Earle's  14,372  cases,  in  one^ear, 

at  fifty-eight  American  insti- 
tutions;  recoveries,  27.88  per 
cent. 
It  appears  from  these  statistics  that  the 
reportea  recoveries  at  the  British  institu- 
tions exceed  those  at  the  American  by  from 
8  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  admissions. 

Pliny  Earlk. 

CVRATOST     Ol*     TBB     ZV0AWB 

(see  articles  on  Cognition,  and  Scx)tland, 
Lunacy  Law  in). — The  chief  points  of 
interest  in  connection  with  this  important 
branch  of  Scotch  law  may  be  stated  as 
follows: — 

The  procedure  is  by  petition  to  the 
Junior  Lord  Ordinary  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  Application  may  also  (1880)  be 
made  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  when  the 
estate  in  question  does  not  exceed  £100  a 
year  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  4,  s.  4),  a  very  im- 

Sortant  addition  to  the  law.     The  prooe- 
ure  is  on  precisely  the  same  lines  as  in 
the  higher  Court 

Who  may  ojpply^ — A  petition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  curaUyr  bonis  may  be 
presented  by  (a)  any  near  relative  (Bryce, 
1828,  3  W.  &  S.  323),  failing  whom,  any 
party  having  interest  (Mason,  1852,  14  D. 
761) ;  (6)  the  alleged  lunatic  himself,  if 
sufficiently  capable  to  understand  the 
effect  of  his  ooing  so  (Swan,  1853,  2 
Stuart,  284) ;  (c)  the  Lord  Advocate  (20 
A  21  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  81). 

Cirouxiistances  tliat  Justify'  Appli- 
cation.— The  same  condition  of  mind  as 
that  defined  by  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  100,  s. 
loi,  for  purposes  of  cognition  (q,v.)  will 
justify  an  application  for  the  appointment 
of  a  curator.  Incapacity  arising  from 
physical  causes  (which  cognition  is  incom- 
petent to  deal  with)  has  in  several  cases* 
oeen  protected  by  curatory;  but  there 
must  be  urgent  necessity  to  warrant  such 
an  Implication  (KirkpcUrick,  1853,  15  D. 
735  ;  Mackie,  1866,  5  Macph.  60). 

Bvldence  to  be  produced  alongr  witli 
tbe  Vetitioii. — An  applicant  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  curator  bonis  must  produce 
certificates  by  two  medical  men  on  soul 
and  conscience,  containing  the  following 
particulars:  (i)  the  date  when  the  alleged 
ninatic  was  seen  and  examined ;  (2)  the 

•  Mark,  1845.  7  ^-  882  ^  Allan,  1852.  14  D. 
XD09. 


fact,  the  cause,  and  the  probable  duration 
of  the  incapacity;  and  (3)  a  statement 
that  he  is  incapable  of  managing  his 
affairs  (Bohertson,  1853,  16  D.  317 ;  Latd- 
law,  1846,  8  D.  426;  Ths  Lord  Advooats^ 
June  24,  i860,  22  D.  555). 

Service  of  tlie  Petition- — ^The  peti- 
tion must  be  served  on  the  alleged  luna- 
tic. In  addition  to  this,  it  is  usual  to 
order  intimation  of  the  petition  to  be 
made  on  the  walls,  and  in  tne  minute  book, 
of  the  Court,  and  to  require  any  pfirtiea 
intending  to  oppose  the  application  to 
lodge  answers  to  the  petition  within  a 
fixed  number  of  days. 

Appointment  of  tlie  Curator.— If  the 
Court  considers  the  case  a  suitable  one,  a 
curator  is  appointed,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion of  his  nnding  caution,  or  security,  the 
amount  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
value  of  the  lunatic's  estate. 

llutiea  and  Powers  of  tbe  Ouratorw 
— The  curator,  after  finding  caution,  enters 
on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  gives  up  an 
inventory  of  the  lunatic's  estate,  and  ren- 
ders annual  accounts  in  respect  thereof, 
to  the  accountant  of  Court,  under  whose 
supervision  he  acts.  In  the  event  of  the 
curator  requiring  any  special  powers  of 
dealing  with  the  lunatic's  estate,  he  may 
apply  therefor  to  the  Court  of  Session ; 
and  the  required  powers  will  be  granted, 
if  the  apphcation  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  a  proper  and  necessary  one. 

cnoae  of  tlie  Curatory. — On  the  death 
or  recovery  of  his  ward,  the  curator  bonis 
may  obtain  a  discharge  by  application  to 
the  Court  appointing  nim. 

The  main  provisions  regulating  the 
office  of  curator  bonis  are  contained  in  tht? 
Pupils  Protection  Act  of  1849  (12  &  13 
Vict.  c.  51),  and  the  relative  Acts  of 
Sederunt.  A.  Wood  Renton. 

[B^ereiices. — Mackay*8  Pract  11.  374.  FrMeron 
Parent  and  Child,  543.  Thorns  pn  Judicial  Factors. 
276.     Bell's  IMctionary,  537.] 


\.  (j&ee  Sym- 
pathetic Insanity.) 

CUTUmiTU  (Arab).  A  name  for  a 
species  of  melancholia  with  extreme  rest- 
lessness. 

CmrAVTUltOPZA  (kvu^,  a  dog ; 
aifOpwros,  a  man) .  A  term  for  a  particular 
form  of  insanity  in  which  the  patient 
fancies  himself  changed  into  a  dog,  and 
imitates  its  bark,  actions,  and  habits. 

OTV JLN  TUlftOPOS  (kvc»v  ;  SvOpwrros), 
one  who  suffers  from  cjnanthropia. 

cmrzc  0PA8M  (kvvikos,  dog-like,  from 
«cva>y,  a  dog).  A  convulsive  contraction  of 
the  facial  muscles  of  one  side,  so  as  to 
draw  towards  each  other  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  and  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye, 
the  teeth  beint;  shown  in  the  manner  of 
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an  angry  d^.  The  reader  should  refer  to 
Darwin's  "  Sxpression  of  the  Emotions  in 
Man  and  Animals,"  p.  118.  (Fr.  spasms 
cynique  ;  Qer,  Hundskramypf), 

cmnoxsiit  mosbzs  (Kwixoi,  doe- 
like,  from  Kvmv,  a  dog ;  morbus,  disease). 
An  insane  contempt  for  what  others  value ; 
insane  moroseness  and  bitterness  of  spirit 

cmro&xssA.  or  cmro&TsaA.  (kwov, 

a  dog ;  Xwra-a,  madness).  An  old  term  for 
canine  madness,  hydrophobia  or  rabies 
canina  (Oastellus). 

CTWOPBOB&A.  (ia;a>v,  a  do|[;  ^>o/3or, 
fear).  A  term  applied  to  the  semi-hvsteric 
symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the  bite 


of  a  healthy  dog  in  a  nervous  person. 
Pseudo-hydrophobia. 

CTVOMUUA  {kvcop,  a  dog ;  Spc^ir,  a 
longing).  An  old  term  for  canine  appeute 
nr  BuUmia  {q.v.),  (Fr.  cynorexie;  faUn 
canine;  Ger,Mundshimger.) 

CTATOSZ8  CWUeTUnBWfKUB(KVfyrwns, 
the  act  of  making  crooked  or  bent ;  cretm) 
Mason  Good's  term  for  Cretinism.  He 
employed  the  term  Cyrtosis  for  any  con- 
tortion of  the  bones  with  bulkiness  of  the 
head,  and  shortness  of  stature. 

CTTHBROMAVZA  (Kv^cpcta,  the  sur- 
name of  Aphrodite  or  Venus ;  fuwia,  mad- 
ness).   A  synonym  of  Nymphomania. 


{fiaKpuy€\<asy  smiling 
throueh  tears ;  from  bcucpvop,  a  tear ;  ycXao>, 
I  laugn^.  A  name  given  to  a  form  of  in- 
sanity in  which  the  patient  alternately 
weeps  and  laughs  immoderately. 


IB.  —  Mental  Confusion.  Con- 
sciousness of  time  and  space,  in  relation 
to  the  individual,  is  obscured.  Perception 
of  the  outer  world  is  dim  as  if  a  veil  was  in- 
terposed. The  memory  of  the  impression 
received  during  this  condition  is  one  of 
fog.  German  sdienists  apply  the  term  to 
that  state  which  occurs  oetween  attacks 
of  epilepsy  which  rapidly  succeed  one 
another,  as  abo  to  the  post-epileptic 
state.  It  is  also  employed  to  describe 
the  temporary  obscuration  of  conscious- 
ness which  happens  in  petit  mal;  and 
again  mental  states  occurring  in  the 
course  of  chronic  alcoholism.  Somewhat 
allied  to  this  condition  is  the  dream-like 
state  often  observed  in  very  absent  people 
(Traumzustand  des  wachen  Leoens). 
In  fact  it  may  denote  a  very  slight  con- 
fusion of  consciousness  up  to  the  point  of 
loss  of  sense  of  personal  identity,  involv- 
ing irresponsibiuty  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Sensory  reaction  to  external  stimuli  no 
longer  involves  apperception.  This  psy- 
chical twilight  resembles  a  dream,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  psycho-motor 
sphere  is  no  longer  inhibited  as  in  sleep, 
and  confused  ideas  and  hallucinations 
caused  by  the  internal  excitement  may 
become  motives  or  dreaming-like  acts, 
unaccompanied  by  consciousness,  and  not 
remembered  afterwards.  To  this  condi- 
tion belong^  certain  states  of  delirium 
from  inanition,  fever  state  of  acute  patho- 
logical intoxication,  forms  of  epileptoid 
disturbance  of  consciousnessand  somnam- 
bulism. Stupor  and  ecstasy  ( Verziickung) 


are  allied  disorders  of  consciousness 
(Summary  of  Krafft-Ebiuff's  description 
in  his  "  Lehrbuch  der  Psychiatrie,"  Bd.  i. 
p.  102). 

SJBMOWZA  {daifjLiop,  a  divinity,  spirit^ 
or  devil).  A  synonym  of  DsBmonomania 
(q.v,). 

BJBBKOWIAC  {baiyMv,  a  spirit  or  devil). 
One  "  possessed,"  or  violently  mad. 

BJBBKOirOMAarZA  {daifKov,  a  spirit  or 
devil ;  /ioyta,  madness).  A  name  given  to 
a  species  of  insanity  in  which  the  patient 
images  himself  to  be  possessed  by  evil 
spirits  or  devils.  This  condition  is  usually 
found  in  melancholiacs  with  perverted 
religious  views,    (^ee  Debconoicania.) 

BJBBKOB'O-MB&AB'CBO&ZA  (daifuav, 
a  spirit  or  devil ;  melancholia),  BJBBKOV*- 
OPATBZA  {daifiav,  a  Spirit ;  naOos,  suf- 
fering).    Synonyms  of  DsBmonomania. 

BABCBf  ST.  OVT'S.  A  name  given 
in  France  to  some  of  the  epidemics  of  the 
dancing  mania. 

BAVCB,  ST.  JOBB'S.  A  syuouym 
of  Dancing  Mania  (q^v.) 

i.  {SeeCROBMA, 


Sancti  Viti.) 

BABCZBO 

manie,)      (See 
Insanity,  Ac) 


(Fr.    Danso- 
Chobomania,    EpiDEinc 


(Stramoine 
Solan^es).  Causes  a  condition  called  Da- 
turism.  The  mind  is  affected.  Until 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  called  **  En- 
dormie,"  the  sorcerers'  herb,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  which  they  made  of  it 
to  induce  hallucinations  in  their  victims. 
According  to  Christophe  A.  Costa  (French 
translation,  1602),  "  He  who  swallows  the 
powdered  seeds  of  Datura  remains  for  a 
long  time  in  the  condition  of  a  madman, 
laughing,  weeping,  bat  sometimes  chat- 
ting witn  anotner  person  and  replying  to 
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him  as  if  be  was  in  his  right  senses, 
although  he  is  not  so,  as  he  does  not  re- 
cognise those  who  speak  to  him  and  does 
not  remember  his  own  discourse  when  he 
recovers  his  reason." 

M.  Labb^e  records  his  own  experience 
after  taking  Datnra-stramoninm.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards  there  was  intoxication 
with  the  sense  of  well-being,  excitement, 
^position  to  move  about  and  disorder  of 
TiBion.  Three  hours  later  there  were 
visual  hallucinations,  the  appearance  of 
spiders'  webs  on  the  bread,  the  wine 
which  was  upset  seeming  to  spread  like 
waves  over  the  table.  The  mental  powers 
w^re  weakened ;  flames  appeared  to  burst 
forth;  men,  ill-favoured  and  aggressive, 
came  in  view.  M.  Labb^e,  i&righted, 
escaped  and  concealed  himself.  The 
terrific  visions  were  accompanied  by 
menacing  voices.  This  state  lasted  for 
twelve  hours.  He  then  recovered,  the 
memory  being  intact. 

Trousseau  describes  the  effect  of  this 
drug  in  a  moderate  dose  as  causing  a 
slignt  inclination  to  sleep,  while  a  lu'ge 
dose  causes  vertigo,  general  weakness, 
8lig;ht  stupor  folk)wed  by  restlessness, 
furious  delirium,  and  obstinate  insomnia. 
In  addition  to  furious  maniacal  attacks, 
in  which  the  patient  vociferates,  bites,  and 
tears  everythinjp;  to  shreds  (the  delirium 
is  rarely  mirthnil),  there  may  be  convul- 
sions, partial  parcilysis,  ansBsthesio,  and 
lastly  coma. 

In  this  and  other  respects  stramonium 
acts  very  similarly  to  belladonna,  causing 
great  vascular  excitement,  elevation  of 
temperature,  hurried  breathing,  a  parched 
throat,  widely  dilated  pupils,  d^.  The 
alkaloid  of  Datura  appears  to  be  isomeric, 
if  not  identical  with  tne  alkaloid  of  bella- 
donna. 

BATHKASB. — ^A  condition  of  great 
temporary  mental  terror  or  distress,  aris- 
ing without  apparent  cause,  or  from  very 
slight  causes  in  a  person  in  a  state  of 
wakefulness. 

BBAV-BUMBWBSS.— A  term  applied 
to  aphonia  arising  from  deafness  either 
congenital  or  happening  daring  infancy, 
but  see  article  infra.  (Fr.  surdi'mutisme ; 
Qet.  T(mb8iurnmheit) 

BBAV-mJMBnSS.  —  Besoriptloii. 
Dumbness  is  not  infreqnently  met  with 
among  children  and  adults  who  hear  per- 
fectly well,  but  who,  from  some  congenital 
lesion  or  some  accidental  occurrence  in 
early  life,  are  destitute  of  the  power  of 
converting  ideas  into  words,  or  even  have 
no  connected  ideas  to  formulate.  Their 
absence  of  speech  is  not  in  consequence 
of  defective  hearing,  and  their  intellectual 
condition  makes  them  less  amenable  to  the 


ordinary  modes  of  deaf  and  dumb  teadk- 
ing.      Moreover,  their  incomplete  bndn 

Sower  is  often  associated  with  physical 
eviations  such  as  high  arched  palateSy 
prognathous  jaws  and  large  tongues,  as 
well  as  defective  innervation  resulting  in 
inco-ordinated  movements  of  the  tongue, 
which  render  speech  difficult  of  attainment. 
It  may,  however,  be  judged  that  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  intellectual  lesion 
or  physical  deviation,  such  as  those  re- 
ferred to,  the  absence  of  speech  is  the  con- 
sequence of  defective  hearing  producing 
that  condition  called  deaf-mutism.  The 
absence  of  hearing  ^ving  rise  to  dumb- 
ness  may  be  congenital,  or  the  patient 
may  have  become  deaf  subsequent  to 
birth.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  raind 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  been  bom  with  or  have  acquired  in 
early  years  complete  deafness.  A  small 
amount  of  deafness  will  result  in  dumb- 
ness. Inability  to  hear  the  human  voice 
at  from  two  to  three  feet  distance  wiU 
eventuate  in  dumbness  and  will  require 
special  teaching  in  order  to  acquire 
speech.  Complete  deafness  is  therefore 
not  essential  for  the  production  of  com- 
plete dumbness. 

There  are  some  who  possess  partial 
hearing  power  associated  with  defective 
speech,  and  for  them  it  has  been  suggested 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  their 
imperfect  hearing  power  to  endeavour  to 
teach  them  by  ear-trumpets  or  other  me- 
chanical contrivances,  and  while  there  are 
some  valid  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  pro- 
cess, we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  in 
their  case  to  adopt  the  oral  method,  here- 
after to  be  described,  than  the  aural  plan 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

JBUology. — The  cause  of  congenital 
deaf-dumbness  has  been  referred  mainly 
to  the  influence  of  the  intermarriage  of 
deaf  mutes  or  to  that  of  consangoineous 
marriages.  In  addition  to  the  two  causes 
referred  to,  deafness  arises  from  the  phy- 
sical ill-health  of  the  progenitors — the 
existence  of  struma  or  the  disturbed  natri- 
tive  life  of  the  embryo.  Sixty  per  cent,  of 
all  existing  deaf  mutes  are  congenital, 
while  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  may  be 
attributed  to  causes  operating  after  birth. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inter- 
marriage of  deaf  mutes  is  a  thing  to  be 
strong^  reprobated,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  attendant  evils  of  collecting  a  large 
number  of  both  sexes  in  institutions  where 
undesirable  attachments  may  grow  up. 
It  is  not  free  from  peril  for  a  person  who, 
although  not  a  deaf  mute  himself,  has 
brothers  or  sisters  so  affected,  to  marry  a 
person,  not  a  deaf  mute,  who  has  deaf 
mute  relatives.    On  the  oUier  hand,  people 
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whose  deafness  is  accidental,  provided 
they  have  no  deaf  mnte  relatives,  ma^ 
witnoat  risk  marry  those  who  are  acci- 
dentally  deaf  but  free  from  family  taint. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  con- 
genital or  accidental  deaf  mnte  may  marry 
without  risk,  provided  he  has  no  deaf  mute 
relations,  a  person  with  perfect  hearing, 
provided  he,  too,  has  no  deaf  mute  rela- 
tives. Mr.  Ghraham  Bell  points  out  that 
wiUi  one  parent  who  is  a  congenitally  deaf 
mute  one-tenth  of  the  children  are  deaf, 
and  with  both  parents  congenitally  deaf 
mutes  about  one-third  are  bom  deaf. 

The  intermarriage  of  relations  as  a  cause 
of  deaf-mutism  is  more  open  to  dispute. 
There    is  a  great  tendency  to    rush   to 
conclusions  not  based  on  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  cases  and  without  sufficient  regard 
to  the  physical  health  of  the  progenitors. 
We  have  taken  much  pains  to  investigate 
the  influence    of    the    intermarriage    of 
blood  relations  in  the  production  of  idiocy, 
and  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  factor  to 
which  too  much  importance  is  given,  and 
an  investigation  into  the  statistics  relating 
to  dei^-mutism,  has  suggested  a  strong 
probability  that  there  has  been  wanting 
sufficient  information  about  the  life-history 
of  the  cousins  whose  intermarriage  has 
been  followed  by  the  propagation  of  con- 
genitally deaf  mutes.    Oar  inquiries  have 
shown  that  the  intermarriage  of  blood 
relations  is  potent  for  evil,  only  by  virtue 
of  its  accentuating  the  existence  of  two 
&ctors,  whose  influence  would  be  produc- 
tive of  bad  results  even  were  tnere  no 
relationship  in  the   matter.      Certainly 
marriages  between  blood  relations  should 
be  discouraged  with  all  the  force  of  autho- 
rity where  dea&ess  has  occurred  in  the 
family,  but  ^ey  should  be  discouraged 


of  scrohila,  phthisis,  epilepsy,  insanity,  or 
any  other  hereditary  lesion  which  is  known 
to  have  a  degenerative  influence  on  the 
progeny.    While  Duvay  contends  "that 
in  pure  consanguinity  isolated  Irom  all 
circumstances  of  hereditary  disease,  resides 
ipso /oc  to  a  principle  of  organic  vitiation," 
Gilbert  Child  asserts  that  *'  marriages  of 
blood  relations  have  no  tendency  per  ae  to 
produce  degeneration  of  race."     We  can- 
not but  bekeve  that  the  latter  statement 
is  nearer  the  truth,  and  regard  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Graham  Bell  as  consonant 
with  our  own  views  when  he  says :  *'  We 
have  no  statistics  that  undeniably  prove 
that  a  consanguineous  marriage  is  a  cause 
of  deafness,  but  I  do  see  abundant  proof 
that  a  consanguineous  marriaee  occurring 
in  a  family  in  which  there  is  ahready  deaf- 
ness, increases  the  deafness   in  the  off- 
spring ;  it  is  simply  a  case  of  selection,  the 


family  peculiarities,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  increased*" 

The  causes  of  non-congenital  or  aooi* 
dental  deafness  are  those  which  give  rise 
to  inflammatory  affection  of  the  middle 
ear ;  probably  tne  most  prolific  source  is 
scarlet  fever,  when  the  throat  affection 
has  a  tendency  to  extend  thither  through 
the  Eustachian  tube.    Only  slightly  less 
influential  are  menin^tis   and  measles, 
while  continued  and  intermittent  feven, 
catarrhs,  falls,  abscesses,  small  pox,  erysi- 
pelas, bring  their  contingents.    Many  of 
these  affections  entail,  without  complete 
deafness,  sufficient  dulness  of  hearing  to 
cause  dumbness  to  the  child.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that,  as  in  idiocy  so  in  deaf* 
mutism,  syphilis  is  a  very  unimportant 
factor.    It  is  important  to  remark  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  deaf-mutism  is 
becoming  proportionally  less  to  the  popa« 
lation,  a  gratifying  resmt  of  the  early  and 
successful  treatment  of  some  of  the  causes 
which  tend  to  non-congenital  or  accidental 
deaf-mutism.      There  is  reason  to   fear 
that,  if  for  any  reason,  vaccination  be« 
comes  less  practised  viuiola  would  assume 
a  more  important  place  in  the  production 
of  deaf-mutism.     There  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  result  between  cases  which 
have  lost  their  hearing  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  and  those  where  the  lesion 
has  been  anterior  to    such  acquisition. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  employment 
of  speech  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  individual 
and  that  the  future  of  the  child  is  in* 
fluenced  favourably  thereby. 

Treatment. — Great  divergence  exists 
both  in  theory  and  practice  as  to  the  treat* 
ment  of  deaf-mutism.  For  many  years 
the  practice  in  England  was  to  teach  by 


with  equal  force  where  there  is  a  history    signs  or  by  manual  exercises.    Latterly, 


attention  has  been  given  to  the  practice 
introduced  from  Germany  where  the  plan 
is  to  teach  articulate  speech  by  an  imita* 
tion  of  the  movements  of  the  lips  and 
organs  of  phonation,  or  the  oral  method. 
In  addition  there  is  also  practised  the  com« 
bined  system. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  where 
deaf-mutism  is  associated  wita  aeiec^ve 
mental  vigour  the  sign-plan  of  education 
is  the  most  available.  Signs  are  of  two 
kinds,  natural  and  artificial  The  natural 
signs  are  such  as  occur  in  the  simple 
gestures,  facial  expressions,  dramatic  em- 
phasis or  pantomime.  The  artificial  signs 
are  purely  conventional,  and  of  these  there 
are  several  codes. 

The  manual  sjrstem  has  been  largely 
adopted  and  it  is  acquired  and  prao- 
tised  by  deaf  mutes  with  great  aoroit^ 
ness.  The  different  positions  of  the  fingers 
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representlettersof  the  alphabet.  There  are 
two  systems  of  manual  speech  practised, 
the  two-handed  alphabet,  m  nse  generally 
in  England,  and  the  one-handed  alphabet, 
which  is  adopted  in  America.  Tne  oral 
system  is,  however,  gradnally  supplanting 
the  sign  and  manufu  systems,  and  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  system 
which  should  be  encouraged.  In  Germany 
we  have  witnessed  the  success  of  the  plan 
and  it  has  of  late  years  extended  to  Italy 
and  France.  The  success  of  thcf  oral 
system  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  its 
being  taught  to  quite  young  children,  six 

Jears  of  age  is  the  best  time  to  commence, 
t  has  been  rery  well  said  that  the  oral 
system  not  only  consists  in  teaching 
pupils  speech,  but  in  teaching  them  to  com- 
prehend speech.  This  system  is  specially 
valuable  to  the  cases  who  are  partially 
deaf,  but  not  too  deaf  to  acquire  language 
naturally  and  also  to  those  who  have 
spoken  before  they  became  deaf ;  so  great 
has  been  the  success  in  oral  teaching  that 
deaf-mutism  has  become  a  misnomer. 

The  combined  system  is  one  that  has 
been  practised  in  ]Bnffland,  but  it  has  the 
great  disadvantage  tnat  children  will  ac- 
<][uire  the  sign  ana  manual  system,  because 
it  is  easier,  to  the  neglect  of  the  oral 
system :  moreover,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  sigrn-language  militates  against 
the  precision  of  ideas  when  practised 
with  lip  language.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  oral  system  should  be  taught 
first,  and,  when  education  is  finished,  the 
"feign  and  manual  system  may  be  engrafted 
on  it.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a 
larger  number  of  teachers  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  oral  in- 
struction of  deaf  mutes.  Although  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  combined  system 
should  be  practised,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  have  observed  the  different 
systems  untrammelled  by  traditional  pre- 
judice is,  that  the  future  will  witness  the 
increased  practice  of  the  oral  system  as 
the  best  means  of  alleviating  a  distressing 
condition  of  a  large  number  of  our  race. 
Already  the  pure  oral  system  is  spreading 
in  different  parts  of  England.  The  higher 
education  of  deaf  mutes  is  being  prose- 
cuted with  good  results  in  America,  and 

where  the  pupils  are  taught  orally  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  in  an  improved 
portion,  being  able  to  take  advantage  of 
ordinary  college  courses. 

J.  Langdon  Down. 
BBAV-MUTISM.  — Congenital  hard- 
ness of  hearing,  due  either  to  imperfect 
development  or  disease  of  the  auditory 

oigans. 


ITT.— In 

the  first  place  congenital  deafness,  as  is 
well  known,  is  associated  with  dumbness, 
and  unless  special  education  is  adopted 
there  is  certainty  of  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced mental  weakness.  Deaf  and 
dumb  children  without  special  education 
have  to  be  classed  among  the  imbeciles, 
but  beyond  this,  though  education  of  a 
special  kind  may  have  been  followed,  yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  mental 
disorder  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  deafness;  thus,  a  young  deaf  man 
who  had  been  taught  deaf  and  dumb 
manual  expression,  and  was  sufficiently 
educated  to  act  as  a  clerk  in  a  general 
business,  gradually  developed  ideas  of 
suspicion  and  persecution,  so  that  he  had 
to  be  sent  to  an  asylum,  from  which  he  was 
discharged  uncured,  and  has  remained 
ever  since  permanently  deluded. 

Gases  in  which  deafness  is  associated 
with  morbid  self -consciousness  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  similar  in  almost  every  way 
to  the  cases  of  morbid  self-consciousness 
associated  with  physical  deformity.  It 
seems  that  deaf  people,  whether  the  deaf- 
ness be  congenital  or  acquired,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  appropriate  to  themselves  sug- 
gestions and  acts  which  are  in  no  way 
intended  for  them,  and  that  thus  an  un- 
healthy state  of  self -analysis  and  self -con- 
sciousness arises.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  tendency  is  to  shun  society,  in  others 
it  is  to  revenge  itself  upon  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  persecutors  or  slanderers. 
It  IS  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  patients 
who  are  deaf,  suspicious  and  given  to  im- 
pulsive acts  of  violence. 

Deafness  may  be  associated  with  some 
diseased  condition  of  the  external  or  middle 
ear,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  be  amenable 
to  treatment,  so  that  the  result  of  collec- 
tions of  wax,  or  of  Eustachian  tube  disease 
may  not  only  be  deafness  but  hallucination 
of  hearing ;  and  several  cases  have  come 
under  observation  in  which  removal  of 
the  obstructing  material  has  relieved  both 
the  deafness  and  the  hallucinations.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  in  one  case  hallu- 
cinations of  hearing  were  removed  by  the 
use  of  Politzer's  bag.  In  some  cases  the 
hallucinations  resemble  illusions  and  are 
comparable  to  similar  disordered  condi- 
tions met  with  in  the  other  senses.  Thus, 
in  optic  neuritis,  partial  blindness  has 
been  met  with,  associated  with  confused 
ideas  and  hallucinations  of  sight.  One 
man  of  a  suspicious  habit  of  mind,  who 
had  optic  neuritis  and  believed  that  he  was 
being  watched  and  interfered  with  by 
the  persons  who  surrounded  him,  whom 
he  mistook  for  men  whom  he  knew  to  be 
unfriendly  disposed  towards  him. 
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Dea&ess  may  be  one-sided,  associated 
with  one-sided  cortical  lesion. 

Deafness  may  be  one-sided  and  asso- 
ciated with  hysterical  symptoms.  It  has 
often  been  pomted  out  that  in  hysteria  of 
the  graver  forms  there  may  be  hemi- 
ansBsthesia,  also  hemi-chromatopsia  and, 
similarly,  there  may  be  half  deafness,  and 
this  may  be  associated  with  confusion  of 
thought  and  eeneral  mental  disorder. 

Probably,  de  most  interesting  relation- 
ships of  deafness  to  mental  disorder  are 
met  with  in  a  special  group  of  cases  to 
which  we  shall  now  more  particularly 
allude.  These  patients  are  mostly  middle- 
aged  persons,  chiefly  women  who,  without 
any  very  definite  cause,  are  noticed  to  be 
changing  in  habits  and  disposition.  They 
shun  their  old  friends  and  haunts,  they 
give  up  occupations  to  which  they  were 
attached,  and  altogether  become  morbidly 
solitary  and  self-contained.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  noticed  that  they  are  becoming 
deaf,  the  deafness  being  of  both  ears  and 
of  a  not  Tery  marked  or  extreme  degree. 
Soon  the  symptoms  above  mentioned  be- 
come so  evident  that  the  patients  have  to 
beoontrolled.  These  patients  are  generally 
restless  at  night,  frequently  getting  up, 
searching  their  room  or  rooms  adjoining, 
going  into  thekitchens  or  cellars,  or  at  other 
times  changing  their  lodgings  frequently 
or  making  accusations  against  neighbours, 
and  in  consequence  of  supposed  slan- 
derous remarks  which  by  some  pecaliar 
means  are  made  against  them.  The  deaf- 
ness and  the  hulucinations  of  hearing 
seem  to  develop  equally,  and  in  the  end  a 
fullyformed  delirium  of  persecution  arises, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the 
patient  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  friends 
that  he  should  be  secluded.  This  group 
of  cases  has  not,  to  our  thinking,  been 
sufficiently  recognised.  They  are  almost 
always  incurable,  and  the  disorder  after 
attaining  a  certain  pitch  persists  with 
variable  intensity  for  the  rest  of  a  long 
asylum  life. 

I)eafness  may  give  rise  to  morbid  self- 
consciousness,  to  insane  suspicion,  to  the 
idea  that  false  accusations  are  being  made, 
or  that  the  thoughts  are  heina  read  or  in- 
fluenced, or  that  some  people  nave  special 
power  to  influence  and  afEect  the  indi- 
vidual and  it  may  also  lead  directly  or  in- 
directly to  ideas  of  grandeur.  The  person 
who  does  not  hear  contradictions  to  his 
or  her  statements  may  gradually  come  to 
believe  that  he  is  never  wrong.  In  a  few 
cases  deafness,  especially  associated  with 
advancing  years,  has  in  our  experience 
•  been  associated  with  profound  melancholia, 
and  suicidal  attempts  have  been  made  by 
men  who  either  believed  that  they  were 


becoming  useless  to  their  friends  and  a  load 
upon  society,  or  who  believed  that  slanders 
were  being  propagated  against  them. 

Geo.  H.  Savage. 

OBAFVB88,    BT8TBBXCA&.       (See 

Hysteria.)  An  affection  sometimes  found 
in  severe  cases  of  hysteria,  in  wliich  hys- 
terical hemi-ansssthesia  is  well  marked. 
It  may,  however,  also  occur  in  both  ears 
in  varying  intensity  and  without  apparent 
disease.  It  may  suddenly  disapoear  or 
be  supplanted  by  other  hysterical  symp- 
toms. The  loss  is  usually  greater  for 
sounds  conducted  through  the  cranial 
bones  than  for  those  conducted  through 
the  air ;  the  auditory  nerve  also  loses  its 
normal  sensitiveness  to  electrical  stimula- 
tion. 

OBAFVB88  roK  vroMBB.  (See 
Word-deafness.) 

OSATK,  A99AMMMT  (appa/reo,  1 
simulate  or  cause  to  appear).  A  term 
applied  to  an  extreme  form  of  trance  in 
which  tbo  breathing,  the  heart's  action, 
the  corporeal  warmth, and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  life  are  so  feeble  as  to  reduce  the 
person  to  the  similitude  of  a  corpse.  This 
condition  may  last  for  some  hours ;  it  is 
of  rare  occurrence  and  usually  associated 
with  hysteria.  (See  Narcolepsy,  and 
Trance.) 

OSATK-KATa.      (iS'ee  STATISTICS.) 

OSATB  TSAirOB. — Another  term  for 
extreme  trance,  apparent  death  (q.v,). 

OBBI&ITA8  AVIMZ  (debiUto,  I 
weaken  ;  animus^  the  mind).  Weakness 
or  mind  or  intellect.  A  synonym  of  Im- 
becility. 

OBBZZiZTAS  BmaTBZ8IOA((26&ilieo; 
«ptBi{<o,  1  excite).  A  morbid  irritability 
of  temper  and  disposition. 

OBBZZiZTAS  MSMO&ZJB  (debUUo; 
memoriay  memory).  Defect  or  weakness 
or  want  of  memory. 

OBBZZ1ZTA8  wamV08A  (dehUUo; 
nervoetM,  nervous).  A  synonym  of  Neur- 
asthenia. 

PBCZOBMTZA  (decido,  1  fall  down). 
Literally  a  falling  down.  Formerly  used 
as  a  synonym  of  Gataptosis  or  Epilepsy. 

OBCUBZTU8  ACVnrs  (decumbo,  1 
lie  down ;  actUus,  sharp,  violent).  The 
rapidly  advancing  form  of  sloughing  bed- 
sores which  occurs  in  general  paralysis  and 
other  cerebral  diseases.  It  commences  on 
the  region  of  greatest  pressure,  generally 
on  the  sacral  and  gluteal  regions,  but  also 
on  the  elbows  and  heels,  b^  an  erythe- 
matous redness,  on  which  blisters  rapidly 
rise,  and  which  soon  becomes  gangrenous. 
It  also  occurs  on  paralysed  parts,  gtoe- 
rally  within  a  short  time  of  tne  exacerba- 
tion of  central  nerve  lesion.    (See  Bl^h 

SORE.)  * 
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OBCUBITU8,  ro&CBB  (decvmho). 
An  old  term  for  the  tying  down  of  a  de- 
lirions  or  insane  patient  on  a  bed  by  means 
of  bandages  or  sneets. 

OBTBCTIO  AVIMI  (defectio,  from 
deficioy  I  lack  or  fail;  animus,  the  mind). 
Mental  deficiency.  A  synonym  of  another 
old  term,  Deliqninm  Animi.  (Fr.  defaU- 
lance;  6er.  Olmmacht.) 

OBTZWITIOV  or  ZW8AVZTT.— 
Dr.  GonoUy  exposes  the  superficial  defini- 
tion of  insanity  given  by  Gullen — namely, 
that  it  is  an  mipairment  of  the  judging 
faculty.  "  This/*  his  critic  observes,  "  was 
only  a  substitution  of  another  name  for 
the  same  thing."  GonoUy's  own  definition 
was  "  the  impairment  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  accompanied 
with,  or  inducing,  a  defect  in  tlie  compar- 
ing faculty" — a  definition  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  that  of  CuUen,  although  it  must 
be  confessed  it  does  not  include  certain 
purely  emotional  acts,  in  which  the 
faculty  referred  to  remains  quite  un- 
affected. Pages  might  be  filled  with  the 
attempts  of  psychological  writers  to  com- 
press the  multitudinous  phases  of  mental 
disease  under  one  rigid  formula.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  result  shows  the 
difficulty  of   restricting    morbid    mental 

Shenomena  to  one  Procrustean  bed.  The 
efiner  has  indeed  too  often  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  "Tyrant  more  cruel  than 
Procrustes  old.  Who  to  his  iron-bed  by 
torture  fits,"  all  the  many-sided  symptoms 
of  insanity. 

The  conclusion  to  which  a  consideration 
of  this  subject  leads  is  this,  that  there  is 
a  conventional  employment  of  the  word 
insanity  or  unsoundness  of  mind,  which 
differs  from  a  scientific  use  of  the  term. 
Thus,  he  who  wanders  in  the  delirium  of 
a  feverish  attack  is  for  the  time  being  of 
unsound  mind  from  a  strictly  medical 
point  of  view,  but  he  is  not  technicidly 
insane.  The  same  is  true  of  the  person 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  the  "  msane 
root  which  takes  the  captive  prisoner," 
but  no  one  regards  him  as  of  unsound 
mind.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
practical  definition  of  that  which  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  "  insanity "  wUl 
not  be  co-extensive  with  the  range  of 
mental  aberration  produced  by  a  variety 
of  causes — ^in  other  words,  the  definition 
we  are  constrained  to  adopt  is  a  narrow 
and  exclusive  one.  It  is  uiis :  A  disease 
of  the  brain  (idiopathic  or  sympathetic) 
affecting  the  integrity  of  the  mind, 
whether  marked  by  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional disorder.  It  must  be  understood 
that  disease  comprises  defect.  So  under^ 
stood,  the  definition  includes  idiocy — in 
short,  it  covers  the  area  of  congenital  as 


well    as    acquired    cerebro-mental     dis- 
order. 

Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  in  most 
definitions  on  the  absence  of  pyrexia  and 
upon  chronicity;  when  these  conditioiis 
are  demanded,  not  a  few  undisputed  caMB 
of  insanity  are  excluded.  Another  mis- 
take has  been  made  in  requiring  the 
patient^s  "  unconsciousness  of  the  disease  " 
to  be  an  essential  element  of  the  defini- 
tion. The  instances  are  by  no  means  fow 
in  which  he  is  most  painfully  conscious  of 
the  disease  under  wmch  he  labours.  Then 
comes  the  question,  Shall  the  definition 
of  insanity  include  irresponsibility  P  The 
answer  is  that  there  is  a  modloal  and  a 
forensic  use  of  the  word,  and  that,  if  the 
latter  aspect  of  the  disease  is  contem- 
plated, it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going definition  that  the  disorder  is  snoh 
as  to  suspend,  or  to  impair,  the  action  of 
the  healtny  will.  Whether  the  extent  of 
will-impairment  can  practically  influence 
the  amount  of  punishment  accorded  to  the 
criminal  lunatic  is  a  very  difficult  question, 
and  one  not  considered  in  this  place.  (8es 
Grikinal  Responsibility.) 

In  a  court  of  law  no  mental  expert  will 
be  induced,  if  he  be  wise  and  re^rdfnl  of 
his  reputation,  to  give  a  definition  of  in^ 
sanity.  A  considerate  judge,  one  really 
as  well  as  nominally  ''learned,"  may  be 
expected  to  address  nim  to  the  same  effect 
as  we  have  heard  Lord  Ghief  Justice  Gole- 
ridge  address  a  witness,  when  requested  by 
counsel  to  define  insanity,  '*!  suppose 
you  do  not  consider  that  that  is  possible, 
seeing  that  it  assumes  so  many  forms." 

There  are,  however,  certain  legal  defini- 
tions with  which  it  is  desirable  to  be  ac- 
quainted : 

Lunatics, — This  term  is  defined  by  8  & 
9  Vict.,  c.  100,  s.  94,  to  mean  **  Every  in- 
sane person,  and  every  person  bein^  an 
idiot  or  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  mmd.** 
(See  16  &  17  Vict  c.  39.) 

Blackstone's  definition  is  as  follows : — 
"  A  lunatic,  or  non  compos  mentis,  is  one 
who  hath  had  understanding,  but  by  dis- 
ease, grief,  or  other  accident  hath  lost  the 
use  of  his  reason.  A  lunatic  is,  indeed, 
properly  one  that  hath  had  lucid  intervals ; 
sometimes  enjoying  his  senses,  sometimes 
not,  and  that  frequently  depending  upon 
the  changes  of  the  moon.'  Goke,  who 
regarded  the  phrase  non  com/pos  men/tin 
as  the  most  legal  term,  included  under  it 
not  only  lunatics,  but  persons  under 
frenzies — t.e.,  who  lose  their  intellect  by  dis- 
ease— also  those  who  become  deaf,  dumb, 
blind;  and,  indeed,  any  who  from  whatever 
cause  the  Gourt  of  Ghancery  considered 
incapable  of  conducting  their  own  a&irs. 
An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,  fidls  within  the 
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category.  Even  the  drunkard,  so  lon^  as 
he  is  deprived  of  his  memory  and  nnder- 
standing,  is  included,  but  without  obtain- 
ing any  privilege  by  this  voluntary  con- 
tracted niadness. 

Unsoimd  Mind. — ^Although  this  term  is 
to  be  found  in  some  statutes  as  equivalent 
to  insanity.  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  have 
attached  a  greater  latitude  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  words. 

They  imported,  he  said,  that  the  party 
was  in  some  such  state  as  was  contra- 
distinguished from  idocy  and  lunacy,  and 
yet  such  as  made  him  a  proper  subject  of 
a  commission  to  inquire  of  idiocy  and 
lunacy ;  and  accordingly,  if  a  jury  find  a 
party  to  be  of  unsound  mind  and  incap- 
able of  mana^ring  his  affairs,  it  is  held  a 
sufficient  finding  to  support  a  commission 
of  lunacy. 

Partial  Insanity  signifies  in  law  that  a 
person  is  insane  un  one  or  more  particular 
subjects  only,  and  sane  in  other  respects. 
This  was  admitted  by  Lord  Hale  (i  Hale's 
P.O.  30).  Thb  Editor, 

OBOnXKATIOV.— Befliiitlon.— A 

diseased  deviation  from  a  primitive  type. 
However  simple  in  its  orijzin,  it  indnaes 
the  elements  of  transmissibility  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  contained  germ  becomes 
more  and  more  unable  to  fulfil  its  func- 
tion in  humanity.  Such  is  the  definition 
given  in  the  remarkable  work  by  M.  Morel, 
entitled  Traiie  des  Degenerescences  (1857). 

MUologj. — ^The  object  is  to  trace  the 
origin  and  formation  of  diseased  varieties 
in  the  hxunan  species.  The  causes  of 
degeneration  had  never  before  Morel  been 
clearly  enunciated — heredity,  intoxication, 
want,  certain  articles  of  diet,  miasma,  the 
geological  constitution  of  the  soil,  Ac, 

Symptoms. — M.  Legrain  has  more  re- 
centiy  drawn  special  attention  to  the  signs 
of  physical  and  mental  degeneration.  He 
substitutes  the  term  folie  des  degeneres 
for  that  of  folie  herediiaire.  According 
to  him, it  presents  three  aspects — a  menta^ 
a  syndromic,  and  an  insane  state. 

The  mental  btate  includes  four  degrees 
or  stages — idiocy,  imbecility,  mental  weak- 
ness, and  the  superior  or  comparatively 
intelligent  form  of  de^neration. 

The  syndromata  displace  the  old  con- 
ception of  monomanias  as  so  many  morbid 
entities.  They  are  sig^s,  or,  as  Magnan 
terms  them,  8tigma,te8  psychiques,  of 
mental  degeneration.  On  ana^sis  he 
finds  that  each  may  be  reduced  to  one  of 
two  phenomena — obsession  or  impulse — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of 
every  monomania.  Obsession  is  to  thought 
what  impulse  is  to  action.  Although  the 
impulse  logically  follows  obsession,  it  may, 
and  frequently  does,  occur  independently. 


The  irresistibility  of  obsession  or  im- 
pulse, the  complete  lucidity  of  mind,  and 
the  accompanying  agony — ^these  three 
form  a  toute  ensemble  or  syndrome  of  this 
group. 

There  are  three  factors — ^instability  of 
the  intellect,  that  of  feeling,  and  more  or 
less  paralysis  of  the  will — which  go  to 
constitute  the  mental  state  of  the  de- 
generated. 

An  example  of  the  insane*  state,  the 
consciousness  of  the  morbid  symptoms  be- 
ing no  longer  retained,  is  moral  insanity. 

Among  the  physical  and  mental  sigpis 
of  the  low  forms  of  degeneration  are  the 
following : — 

Physical. — Arrest  of  development  of  a 
bodily  organ;  misshapen  skull;  marked 
asymmetry;  microcephalus,  hydrocephalus, 
prow-shaped  forehead ;  strabismus  ;  oval 
pupils,  with  the  Ion?  diameter  converging 
towards  the  root  of  the  nose  rLegrain) ; 
peculiar  form  of  ear  (9.f.)»  V^  ^^^ 
narrow  palate;  irregular  and  imperfect 
^^0^^  f  pigeon-breast ;  rachitis ;  abnormal 
development  of  mammary  glands  in  man ; 
hermaphrodism,  or  other  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  sexual  organs. 

Mental. — General  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween volition  and  the  instincts ;  instabi- 
lity; excess  or  deficiency  of  emotional 
sensibility;  obtuseness;  slow  mental  de- 
velopment; defects  of  speech;  all  stages 
of  mental  weakness  down  to  idiocy. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  highest 
form  of  the  degenerated  is  consistent  with 
great  intelligence.  Persons  of  this  class 
are  capable  of  vast  conceptions;  their 
imagination  knows  no  bounds.  Their 
judgment  may  bear  the  impress  of  great 
correctness,  but  they  are  generally  defi* 
cient  in  logic;  they  are  fond  of  paradox 
and  contnuliction.  They  announce  the 
purest  principles,  but  never  put  them  in 
practice ;  theory  with  them  presents  the 
most  astonishing  contrast  to  their  daily 
lives In  spite  of  their  brilliant  sen- 
timents, it  is  impossible  to  count  upon 
or  to  take  them  seriously.  Their  will  is 
feeble,  and  many  satisfy  their  passions  by 
excesses  of  all  Kinds,  which  they  deplore 
in  tiheory,  but  which  they  are  incapable  of 
effectively  controlling.  (Legrain.)  Jn 
short,  this  class  are  mtelligent,  but  they 
are  in  a  condition  of  desequilibration ; 
they  are  "  degenerated,*'  in  consequence  of 
the  tendencies  which  they  have  inherited 
from  their  ancestors. 

The  reader  must  be  on  his  guard  not 
to  confound  the  *'  degeneration '  of  Morel 

•  £t<U  delirant,  which  conveyB  a  different  lenie 
from  **  Iniane  state."  It  ezdndes  idiocy,  and  ob- 
■eflfllon  and  impulie  accompanied  with  oonadon^ 
nesB  of  the  pecnliar  mental  oonditioiui  pnmit» 
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with  that  of  the  delire  or  folie  des 
degenSres  of  Magnan  and  Legi-aiD.  They 
axe  by  no  means  synonymons,  as  the  fore- 
going description  shows.  There  seems  to 
be  a  danger  of  employing  the  term  de- 
generation in  so  comprehensive  a  sense  as 
to  comprise  forms  of  mental  disorder 
nnder  one  head  which  differ  widely  in 
their  form,  their  prognosis,  and  their  treat- 
ment. Again,  the  term  must  not  be 
allowed  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  necessarily 
downwards,  for  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  recovery  frequently  taking  place  in 
some  divisions  of  the  group. 

The  Editor. 

[Rtferences. — Mental  Degeneration,  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley,  Jonm.  of  Ment.  Sci.  vol.  vlii,  p.  88.  Morel, 
Traits  des  D^^n^reecences  Intellectuelles,  Phy- 
■iqneeet  Morales  de  TEsp^  bumaine,  1857.  Morel, 
De  la  Formation  du  Type  dans  los  Vari^t^  J>6g^- 
n^r^ou  Noureaaz  El^ents  d' Anthropologic  Mor- 
bide,&o.,  Premier  Fascicule,  1864, 4to.  Du  Ddllre 
chezle8D^g6n^r^,Dr.LegTaln,i886.  ConBid^ations 
tor  quelqueB  d^^n^reaeences  pbysiquee,  intellectu- 
elles et  moralet,  d'orlgine  b^r^itaire,  Dumur  (in 
BnlL  de  la  Soo.  de  M^.  de  la  Suisse  romande, 
Lausanne,  1869).  De  la  d^mence  prdcoce  ehez  leu 
Jennes  alidn^  h^r^talroB,  Gauthier,  Tb.,  Paris, 
1883.  Les  d^llrants  chrouiques  ct  les  d^^n^rds, 
Magnan  (Gas.  des  hOpltaox,  1884).] 


I  {degredioTf 
I  descend  ;  from  de,  down,  and  gradtu,  a 
step  ;  8enilf8,  old).  The  gradual  physio- 
logical failure  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers  due  to  old  age. 

OEBVMAVIBATIOV  (de,  from  ;  hu- 
man/us, belonging  to  a  man).  The  mental 
and  physical  degradation  which  takes 
place  in  many  insane  persons,  especially 
chronic  maniacs  and  melanchohacs,  by 
which  they  are  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the 
•level  of  beasts. 

OBjacnriO  AVIMI  (dejicio,  I  throw 
down ;  a/nifiMis,  the  mind).  A  term  for 
lowness  of  spirits.  Melancholy.  (Ger. 
NiedergeschlagenheiL) 

OBJacnriOV  (dejido,  from  dejectvs, 
cast  down).  Lowness  of  spirits;  tem- 
porary depression  of  the  mind,  Melan- 
choly (5.V.) 

OB&IQUIUM  AVZMI  (deliquium ; 
from  delinqw),  I  fail ;  animus,  the  mind). 
A  failing,  want,  or  defect  of  the  mind.  A 
synonym  of  Defectio  Animi. 

BBXiZaAMXimJM  {deliro,  I  am 
insane ;  from  de,  from,  and  lira,  a  farrow  ; 
literally,  I  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
course,  as  in  ploughing :  some  derive  the 
different  forms  ot  the  word  from  Xrjpos, 
foolish  talk,  with  the  prefix  de  to  intensify 
the  term).    Delirium. 

OB&I&ATIO  {deliraiio,  a  going  out 
of  the  furrow ;  from  deliro :  see  Deliba- 
KEKTUM).  An  old  term  for  madness,  deli- 
rium. 


{deliro ;  senex, 
old).  Senile  insanity  of  any  form.  Also 
used  as  a  synonvm  of  Dotage. 

]>:6&Z&B. — Irench  term  not  only  for 
delirium,  but  mania  and  monomania. 

otalSB  AZOV. — The  French  term 
for  acute  mania. 

otezKa  AZiCooziZQUB,  ]>]ft&nui 

C&AFV&BUZ. — French  terms  for  De- 
lirium tremens  on  Acute  alcoholic  de- 
lirium. 

]>:6&z&B  AM8ZTZBVX.~Grandio8e 
delusions  with  outbursts  of  maniacal  ex- 
citement, observed  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  and  other  forms  of  insanity. 

otazsB  o^TCtBSSzr.^The  French 
equivalent  for  melancholia. 

b:6ziZrb  BBS  omAin>BVBS.-^The 

French  term  for  the  monomania  of 
grandeur.  . 

I^±1m2MM  BBS    VBBSACUTZOVS.— 

The  French  term  for  the  insanity  of  per- 
secation. 
b:6ziZBB    bv    tovckbb.  -—  The 

French  term  for  a  form  of  insanity,  the 
chief  developmental  symptom  of  which 
consists  in  touching  objects  or  persons. 

B:6XiZBB  BW  VABTZB  BOVBZiB  (F.) 
A  synonym  of  Folie  a  deux. 

b:6&zbb  tbbmb&ajtt. — A  French 
term  for  Delirium  tremens. 

Bii&ZBB  VBSABrzQUB. — ^The  French 
term  for  Madness,  Insanity. 

BB&ZBZA. — ^A  synonym  of  Insanity. 

l^MMtlMIOVB  {deliro :  see  Deluulken- 
tum).    Being  in  a  state  of  delirium. 

BBabZBZUBK  {deliro,  I  rave ;  from  de, 
from,  and  lira,  a  furrow :  see  Delibamen- 
tum).  a  perversion  of  mental  processes, 
the  perversion  being  manifested  in  speech 
or  action.  The  disturbance  is  characterised 
b^  incoherent  speech,  hallucinations,  illu- 
sions and  delusions,  restlessness,  watch- 
fulness, apparently  purposeless  actions, 
inability  to  fix  the  attention.  The  con- 
dition is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  constitutes  insanity,  but  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  acute  mental  perturbation 
which  occurs  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
certain  cerebral  conditions — e,g,,  organic 
brain  disease  (tamours,  multiple  or  ex- 
tensive softening  and  multiple  degenera- 
tions), pyrexia  (meningitis,  cerebritis, 
acute  specific  fevers,  &c.),  toxsemic  states 
(alcohobc,  septicssmic,  and  other  poison- 
ing), inanition,  &c.  Delirium  may  consist 
purely  of  delusions  with  visual  hallucina- 
tions and  low  monotonous  muttering,  when 
it  is  known  as  **  quiet  delirium,"  or  the 
same  condition,  combined  with  actions  the 
outcome  of  such  delusions,  is  known  as 
**  active  delirium."    (iS^ee  article,  infra). 

BB&ZBZ  VM. —  Beflnltton.— -Delirium 
in  a  general  sense    implies  disorder  of 
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the  mind,  and  according  to  this  definition 
the  term  is  equivalent  to  insanity.  The 
expression  is  nsed  however  in  a  mnoh 
more  limited  sense,  being  made  to  signify 
that  temporary  disturbance  which  occurs 
in  connection  with  other  diseases,  gener- 
ally of  a  febrile  kind;  it  therefore  ex- 
cludes the  chronic  mental  affections  which 
are  usually  included  under  the  term 
insanity.  Delirium  may  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  disorder  of  the  intellect 
commonly  called  light-headedness,  which 
is  usually  symptomatic  of  many  diseases. 
These  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  are  of 
a  febrile  kind,  though  sometimes  they 
are  of  a  chronic  visceral  nature  affecting 
the  constitution  of  the  blood ;  more  rarely 
the  delirium  may  be  primary  Hud  depen- 
dent directly  upon  the  brain,  as  in  menin- 
gitis ;  or  when  the  cerebrum  is  atrophied 
or  otherwise  impaired,  as  in  delirium 
tremens;  sometimes  it  arises  from  the 
introduction  of  poisons  into  the  system. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  state  at  the  outset 
that  the  delurium  of  febrile  diseases  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  mental  dis- 
turbance which  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  those  affections  after  the  acute  symp- 
toms have  passed.  Ordinary  delirium 
occurs  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fever, 
whereas  this  subsequent  disturbance 
takes  place  when  the  fever  is  over.  At- 
tention was  first  directed  to  this  latter 
form  by  Griesinger,  who  had  observed 
that  mental  aberration  sometimes  occurs 
after  the  subsidence  of  acute  disease. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  it  after 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  typhoid  and  scarla- 
tina. The  patient  has  perhaps  no  febrile 
delirium  or  very  little,  out  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  this  as  well  as  the  other  acute 
symptoms  he  becomes  maniacal  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  talking  inco- 
herently, not  knowing  his  friends  and 
acting  m  every  way  as  a  lunatic.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  this  maniacal 
state,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  febrile 
delirium,  arises  from  any  predisposition  to 
mental  disturbance.  The  late  Dr.  Addi- 
son used  to  teach  that  the  delirium  in 
typhoid  fever  depended  very  much  upon 
the  temperament  of  the  patient,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  little  boy  whose  delirium 
was  excessive  and  prolonged,  Dr.  Addison 
pointed  to  the  bad  configuration  of  the 
Lead  as  predisposing  to  the  cerebral 
symptoms.  This  boy  having  died  two 
years  afterwards  of  brain  disease,  the 
skull  cap  has  been  kept  in  the  Guv's 
Hospital  Museum  as  illustrative  of  this 
physician's  teaching. 

There  seems  however  no  connection 
between  the  delirium  of  fever  and  the 
subsequent  post-febrile  maniacal  condi- 


tion. Whether  puerperal  mania  is  to  be 
placed  in  this  latter  category,  or  whether 
it  has  any  peculiar  or  specific  character 
of  its  own  is  still  a  question.  Occa- 
sionally in  a  person  predisposed,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  temporary  dis- 
turbance during  acute  illness,  and  the 
real  mania  which  follows,  as  for  example 
in  the  following  case.  A  young  lady  of 
hiprhlv  nervous  temperament  was  suddenly 
seized  with  peritonitis  which  was  sup- 
posed to  origmate  in  the  ovary.  She  re- 
mained for  some  days  in  a  most  critical 
condition  with  her  mind  wandering ;  she 
then  suddenly  became  acutely  maniacal, 
bedecked  her  head  with  fiowers,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  very  natural  Ophe- 
lia. She  utterly  refused  to  take  food,  and 
when  at  death's  door  was  carried'  to  an 
asylum,  where  she  was  forcibly  fed.  She 
has  been  there  now  many  years  hopeless- 
ly insane.  Here  we  had  delirium,  post- 
febrile mania,  and  finally  complete  in- 
sanity. That  persons  predisposed  to 
mental  disturbance  are  those  who  would 
suffer  especially  from  delirium  in  acute 
disease  tnere  can  be  no  doubt.  We 
know  the  case  of  a  family,  the  children 
of  which  always  become  liffht-headed  on 
the  occurrence  of  such  slight  ailments  as 
gastric  derangement. 

Delirium,  as  usually  understood,  is  any 
deviation  of  the  mental  faculties  symp- 
tomatic of  and  dependent  upon  februe 
conditions^  and  therefore  (^uite  distinct 
from  mania,  although  in  this  temporary 
disturbance  of  the  intellect  we  may  see 
presented  to  us  every  feature  of  insanity ; 
thus  in  one  case  there  may  be  great  ex- 
citement, in  another  the  symptoms  are 
those  rather  of  dementia,  and  m  a  tlurd 
those  of  melancholia.  As  ordinarily  seen 
the  symptoms  of  delirium  are  slight,  and 
of  no  ffreat  significance,  for  it  is  when 
the  ordinary  surroundings  are  shut  off, 
as  they  are  in  the  nijo^ht-time,  that  the 
equilibrium  of  the  patient  cannot  be  kept 
steady,  and  he  is  apt  to  wander.  This 
is  constantly  the  case  in  all  febrile  dis- 
eases, but  IS  generally  present  in  the 
specific  fevers.  If  the  case  be  a  severe 
one  the  patient  is  seen  lying  on  his 
back,  muttering  to  himself,  or  if  the 
words  be  inteUigible  they  refer  to  per- 
sons and  objects  far  away,  or  to  incidents 
lon^  past,  and  to  friends  who  are  dead. 
It  IS  remarkable  how,  in  delirium,  the 
thoughts  run  on  past  incidents  while  the 
present  is  effaced,  the  patient  being  quite 
obtuse  to  everything  around  him.  Hthe 
delirium  is  not  extreme  the  subject  of  it 
may  be  roused  by  speaking  aloud  to  him 
or  lettiug  the  liffht  fall  on  his  face ;  ha 
may    then    suddenly  emei^  from    liia 
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dream-like  state,  recognise  the  speaker, 
and  do  little  acts  as  he  is  bid ;  snowing 
also  that  his  senses  are  still  alive,  he 
will  enter  into  imaginary  conversation 
with  people  around  him.  But  if  his  con- 
sciousness returns,  and  his  mind  obeys,  it 
is  but  for  a  moment,  he  soon  relapses 
into  his  former  lethargy,  and  commences 
his  muttering. 

A. — The  delirium  attendant  upon  spe- 
eillo  fevers  is  the  most  marked  and  en- 
during; in  typhus  fever  it  forms  so 
strikins^  a  symptom  that  the  disease  has 
been  c^ed  brain  fever.  In  typhoid  fever 
also,  should  the  case  be  a  severe  one,  a 
similar  condition  is  seen,  giving  rise  to 
the  expression,  the  typhoid  state,  witnessed 
towards  the  end  of  many  febrile  com- 
plaints. This  represents  extreme  ner- 
vous and  muscular  prostration,  so  that 
the  patient  lies  on  his  back  scarcely  con- 
scious, muttering  to  himself,  talking  in- 
cessantly of  pereons  absent,  and  events 
long  past,  when  the  physician  sees 
this,  he  is  often  forced  to  quote  the  words 
of  Prince  Henry  when  speaking  of  King 
John: — 

"  It  is  too  Ute;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  toncbed  corruptibly,  and  his  pure  brain 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality." 

In  scQ/rlatma  in  children  there  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  delirium.  Secondary 
mania  sometimes  occurs,  and  if  so  there 
is  often  a  question  how  far  a  renal  ele- 
ment may  be  present.  In  'measles  delirium 
is  usually  slight.  In  smallpox  it  is  very 
remarkable  to  observe  how  differently 
the  brain  may  be  affected.  We  have 
seen  a  fearful  case  of  confluent  small-pox 
where  the  man  was  furiously  delirious, 
and  wandering  about  his  house ;  at  the 
same  time  we  have  seen  the  fatal  hemor- 
rhagic forms  where  the  mind  was  perfectly 
clear.  It  is  possible  that  the  cufference 
depended  on  tne  temperatures.  In  vater* 
mittent  fever  there  is  often  slight  delirium 
in  the  hot  stage,  and  Svdennam  speaks 
of  more  marked  mental  disorders  of  a 
chronic  kind  occurring  in  those  who  are 
affected  by  m^aria.  This  might  have 
been  due  to  actual  changes  in  the  brain 
and  other  viscera  as  a  result  of  melan- 
asmia,  for  Briffht  ^ves  cases  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  ^o  died  of  fever,  and  who 
were  delirious,  in  whom  the  brain  was  of  a 
black  colour,  as  portrayed  in  his  **  Re- 
ports." In  yellow  fever,  as  might  be 
surmised,  there  is  said  to  be  much  de- 
lirium. In  infiuenza,  quite  apart  from 
the  light-headedness  accompanying  any 
pulmonary  inflammation,  there  is  often 
seen  a  tendency  to  delirium  at  the  very 
onset  of  the  disorder;  the  patient  may 


be  almost  suddenly  struck  down  by  the 
epidemic,  and  at  the  same  time  experi- 
ence a  wandering  in  his  mind.  In  glar^ 
ders,  of  which  we  have  seen  a  few  cases, 
delirium  and  coma  terminated  the  case. 
We  might  allude  to  a  transient  wander- 
ing accompanying  the  so-called  fnilk 
fever  of  puerperal  women ;  this,  if  fur- 
ther developed,  would  probably  constitute 
puerperal  mania. 

B. — In  the  PblernuuilaD,  or  acute  in- 
flammation of  organs,  delirium  is  a  com- 
mon accompaniment.  In  pneumonia  de- 
lirium is  more  marked  and  excessive  than 
in  any  other  acute  complaint,  so  that  it 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
patients  who  have  been  sir^ring  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  have  been 
treated  as  if  subjects  of  a  primary  cere- 
bral affection.  In  inebriates,  when  the 
wandering  puts  on  the  form  of  delirium 
tremens,  the  pneumonia  has  been  con- 
stantly overlooked.  In  other  inflamma- 
tions, as  in  pletirUis,  peritonitis,  &c.,  the 
delirium  is  but  slight,  and  in  the  latter, 
where  there  is  but  little  fever,  it  is  re- 
markable that  when  death  is  near,  shown 
by  coldness  of  the  body,  and  absence  of 
pulse,  the  mind  is  perfectly  clear.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  extreme 
cases  of  delirium  attendant  on  a  febrile 
condition  is  that  seen  in  acute  rheu' 
mutism.  It  had  lone  been  observed 
that  patients  saffering  nrom  this  disease 
suddenly  became  acutel^r  delirious,  and 
this  was  called  metastasis  to  the  brain. 
Sir  Thomas  Watson  investigated  these 
oases,  and  was  the  first  to  show  that  in 
fatal  instances  the  brain  was  perfectly 
healthy ;  but  as  he  found  pericarditis  he 
believed  that  the  cerebral  disturbance  was 
symptomatic  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
heait.  It  was  soon  afterwards,  however, 
discovered  that  the  brain  symptoms  often 
appeared  in  rheumatism  without  the  oc- 
currence of  any  inflammation  whatever ; 
the  patient  would  suddenly  lose  all  pains 
in  the  limbs,  throw  himself  about  in  bed, 
break  out  in  profuse  perspiration,  become 
wildly  delirious,  and  present  all  the  symp- 
toms of  one  with  delirium  tremens. 
Since  the  thermometer  has  come  into  use 
it  has  been  found  that  in  most  of  these 
cases  hyperpyrexia  has  been  present,  and 
therefore  it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
the  delirium  is  attendant  on  the  exces- 
sive heat;  rather  than  on  any  latent 
materies  morhi  of  a  rheumatic  character. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  cerebral  dis- 
turbance has  occurred  in  rheumatic  fever 
without  hyperpyrexia,  but  we  have  no 
experience  of  tnis,  and  as  corroborative 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  due  to  heat,  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  immediate 
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departare  of  deliriam  and  retnrn  to  oon- 
Bciousness  when  patients,  snfiEering  from 
rhenmatic  hyperpyrexia  and  almost  coma- 
tose, are  placed  in  a  cold  bath.  In  other 
cases,  too,  without  any  daspicion  of  rheu- 
matism, delirium  is  attendant  on  hyper- 
pyrexia. A  little  girl  was  suddenly  taken 
m  with  a  fit  and  brought  to  the  hospital, 
her  temperature  was  io6,  and  she  was 
delirious.  Her  temperature  rose  to  109, 
she  had  more  fits,  and  died  eight  hours 
after  the  attack.  In  aunsirohe  and  heat- 
stroke, as  seen  amongst  the  marching 
soldiers  of  India,  and  amongst  the  stokers 
of  steam  vessels  where  the  temperature 
of  the  body  rises  very  high,  delirium  and 
mania  often  occur,  these  are  rapidly  re- 
lieved by  the  application  of  cold  water. 
This  raises  the  question  of  how  far  the 
ordinary  delirium  of  the  febrile  state  is 
due  to  heat,  or  to  some  poisoned  condi- 
tion of  the  blood ;  the  former  view  is 
supported  by  the  case  of  pneumonia  where 
the  delirium  is  extreme,  and  the  instances 
of  malignant  small-pox  where  the  tem- 

ferature  was  low,  and  delirium  absent, 
n  the  acute  fatal  dysentery  of  the  tropics 
delirium  is  a  frequent  symptom.  In  the 
more  chronic  forms  of  bowel  complaint 
seen  in  children  in  this  country,  wandering 
and  light-headedness  are  often  seen.  ^  In 
erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head  delirium 
is  frequently  present.  When  severe,  it 
is  surmised  that  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  are  involved  in  the  inflammation, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

0. — Delirium  may  sometimes  occur  as  a 
prlmaiT  aAeotton  in  various  diseases  of 
the  brain.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  so 
much  dependent  on  the  febrile  condition 
affecting  the  organ  functionally  as  on  a 
substantive  change  in  the  brain  itself. 
Thus,  in  acute  meningitisy  there  is  usually 
delirium,  and  this  may  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  be  of  the  violent  or  maniacal  kind, 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  the  quiet  form,  and 
soon  passes  into  coma.  In  children  with 
tubercular  mening^itis  the  delirium  is 
generally  associated  with  headache,  and 
uierefore  the  child  continually  groans  or 
shrieks  out  with  a  very  characteristic 
piercing  cry.  This  is  not  met  with  often 
in  ordinary  febrile  delirium.  In  cerebro- 
spinal meninfiitis,  whether  idiopathic  or 
of  tiie  epidemic  form,  delirium  is  generally 
present.  Some  children  of  a  very  excitable 
temperament  are  liable  to  night  terrors. 
They  suddenly  wake  in  the  night,  call 
out,  talk  wildly,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  woke  from  a  terrible 
dream.  They  are  soon  pacified  by  the 
mother  and  nurse,  and  return  to  a  calm 
sleep.  These  attacks  sometimes  continue 
into  adult  life;  the  person  starts  up  in 


his  sleep,  calls  thieves  or  murder,  sees 
people  about  his  bed,  and  after  a  little 
while  realises  his  true  position,  and  falls 
to  sleep  again.    He  usually  calls  these, 
attacks  of  nightmare.    In  various  chronic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  aberration 
of  the  mind  may  be  met  with.    In  some 
cases  of  chorea  children  sometimes  become 
violent,  striking  or  attempting  to  bite 
their  nurse  or  mother.    In  epilepsy  the 
mind  is  often  affected,  and  the  term  deU" 
rvu/m  epHepticum  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote    this    derangement.     Sometimes 
this  is  of  a  truly  maniacal  kind,  in  which 
the  patient  is  violent.    In  other  cases  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  fit,  and  may  merely 
show  itseli  in  some  strangeness  of  manner, 
or  by  the  subject  of  epilepsy  wandering 
about  the  streets  performing  extraordinary 
acts,  and  his  mind  in  such  a  confused 
state  that  he  totally  forgets  the  occurrence 
when  he  has  recovered  his  normal  condi- 
tion.   Delirium,  therefore,  would  hardly 
be  the  term  to  apply  to  the  epileptic  state, 
aJthouffh  the  French  use  the  term  with  a 
much  larger  significance  than  we  do,  as, 
for  example,  calling  general  paralysis  by 
the  name  of  delirium  des  grandeurs  or 
delirium   amhitiefux.      In    hysteria    the 
mind  is  often  affected.  Here  again  mania 
would  be  the  more  appropriate  term  to 
use  in  those  cases  where  the  patient  is 
violent.   In  lesser  forms  of  hysteria,  where 
the  patient  is  quiet,  the  mental  disturb- 
ance and  incoherence  might  with  more 
propriety  be  called  delirium.     In  preg^ 
nancy  sometimes  the  mind    is    slightly 
affected.    In  tetawus  the  mind  is  usually 
clear,  beincr  only  exceptionally  disturbea. 
In  hydrophobia  we  have  seen  the  mind 
quite    unclouded,    but    sometimes    the 
patient  is  excitable  and  light-headed.    In 
lead  poisoning  the  whole  of  the  nervous 
system  may  be  affected,  and  to  the  extent 
of  causing  a  fatal  issue  by  a  complete 
paralysis  both  of  body  and  mind.     In 
these  cases  the  mental  state  has  been 
simply  one  of  dementia.    Occasionally  the 
cerebral  disturbance  has  been  so  great 
as   to    require  the  confinement  of   the 
patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum.    Delirium 
may  sometimes  arise  from  concussion  of 
the  brain.    A  less  severe  injury  than  that 
necessary  to  produce  absolute  insensibility 
may  cause  excitement  instead.    We  have 
seen  a  boy  after  having  received  a  blow 
on  the  head  from  a  stone  become  excited, 
scream  out,  talk  incoherently,  and  at  last 
become  almost  maniaoaL    We  have  had 
under  our  care  in  the  hospital  a  boy  who 
had  been  struck  on  the  back  of  the  bead 
by  another  boy  with  a  heavy  pieoe  of 
wood ;  he  immediately  felt  oonfuaedi  loit 
his  eyesight,  and  soon  afterwazds  w 
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broagHt  in.  He  was  then  in  a  state  which 
woaid  have  been  called  hysteria  had  the 
case  been  that  of  a  woman ;  he  was  ex- 
citable, constantly  talking,  and  his  con- 
versation incoherent.  After  a  short  time 
he  fell  into  a  profound  coma,  and  in  this 
state  he  lay  for  three  days,  scarcely  being 
able  to  swallow  food,  when  he  returned  to 
consciousness,  but  taJked  incoherently  aud 
was  strange  in  his  manner  for  some  time 
afterwards.  A  friend  informed  us  that 
he  was  once  in  a  railway  accident  in  which 
he  was  much  knocked  about,  but  was  un- 
certain whether  he  had  received  more  of 
a  physical  than  a  moral  shock ;  he,  how- 
ever, jumped  out  of  the  broken  carriage 
into  an  adjacent  field,  ran  about,  threw 
his  arms  up,  and  felt  that  he  was  quite 
mad. 

D. — ^Delirium  may  be  symptomatic  of 
various  olironio  diseases  which  affect  the 
nutrition  of  the  brain  through  impair- 
ment or  vitiation  of  the  blood.  Thus,  in 
Bright* 8  disease  a  considerable  amount  of 
cerebral  disturbance  may  occur,  which  is 
known  by  the  convulsions  and  ursemic 
coma  which  are  very  common.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  we  meet  with  nervous  ex- 
citement, and  this  may  increase  until  a 
true  maniacal  condition  is  reached,  re- 
quiring the  patient's  seclusion  in  an 
asylum.  We  drew  attention  to  this  a  few 
years  ago  *  by  the  relation  of  a  few  cases 
of  Bright's  disease  where  the  patients  were 
subject  to  a  temporary  aberration  of  intel- 
lect. One  was  that  of  a  xailway  guard 
who  had  been  behaving  so  strangely  all 
day  that  at  last  he  was  taken  to  the 
hospital.  He  was  then  found  to  be  the 
subject  of  Bright's  disease,  but  he  in  a  few 
days  recovered  his  mental  equilibrium. 
In  liver  disease  also  we  often  meet  with 
wandering  of  the  mind.  In  acute  atrophy 
of  the  liver  there  is  often  great  delirium, 
and  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  especially  of 
the  more  rapid  kinds,  there  may  be  great 
disturbance  of  the  intellect  or  delirium 
ending  in  coma.  In  diabetic  coma  there 
is  often  some  strangeness  of  manner  or 
deluium  preceding  the  final  insensi- 
bility. 

E. — Delirium  may  also  arise  from  tnani- 
tlon,  and  therefore  is  met  with  in  various 
chronic  ailments  which  nve  rise  to  ex- 
haustion of  the  brain.  Thus,  sometimes 
in  the  latter  days  of  phthisis  and  other 
wasting  diseases  delirium  occurs.  In 
eaoophtkahnic  goUre  it  has  frequently  been 
observed,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
have  in  this  case  a  very  special  signifi* 
cance  in  connection  with  the  function  of 
the  thvroid,  for  in  myxoedema  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  mental  faculties  are 
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much  impaired.  In  severe  hsBmorrha^geB 
delirium  often  occurs;  there  is  not  only 
a  tendency  to  faint,  dimness  of  vision,  a 
feeling  of  swooning,  or  confusion  of 
thought,  but  an  incoherence  in  talking. 
A  wandering  or  light-headedness  has  oft^ 
been  observed  in  women  from  prolonged 
lactation.  In  starvation  delirium  is  a 
frequent  symptom,  and  fearful  are  the 
stories  told  of  the  actions  of  shipwrecked 
persons  who  have  been  for  days  without 
food.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  necessary  to 
recogpiise  a  delirvwm  of  inanition.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  seen  women  who  have 
been  for  many  days  and  nights  engaged 
in  anxious  watching  at  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  relative  become  the  subject  of  a  form 
of  delirium  approaching  in  every  feature 
that  of  delirium  tremens,  shown  by  a 
constant  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  inco- 
herent talking. 

F. — ^Delirium  maybe  produced  by  eating 
various  poisonous  substances  or  drugs, 
as  belladonna  or  henbane.  In  the  case  of 
a  boy  in  Guy's,  who  had  eaten  the  berries 
of  belladonna,  besides  the  parched  throat 
and  dilated  pupils  which  characterised 
the  case,  he  haid  a  curious  kind  of  delirium ; 
he  talked  indistinctly  and  incoherently, 
caught  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air, 
his  fingers  were  constantly  in  motion,  so 
that  his  father  thought  ne  was  intoxi- 
cated. These  symptoms  gradually  passed 
off,  but  he  did  not  thoroughly  recover  for 
some  days.  Oases  of  poisoning  by  bella- 
donna have  been  described  where  patients 
had  spectral  illusions  and  fits  of  uni|[ovem- 
able  laughter.  Hyoscyamine,  which  has 
lately  been  used  as  a  sedative,  sometimes 
produces  a  delirium  which  passes  into 
lethargy.  It  has  been  thought  that 
Shakespeare  alluded  to  beUaaonna  or 
henbane  in  the  words  which  Banquo  uses 
when  looking  at  the  witches : 

**  Are  such  things  here  us  we  do  qMuk  about? 
Or  hsye  wo  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?** 

It  may  be  remarked  in  favour  of  henbane 
that  it  had  been  called  insana^  ''for  it 
taketh  away  wit  and  reason."  Stramonium 
is  said  also  to  produce  delirium.  Oannabie 
Indica,  or  Indian  hemp,  is  well  known  to 
cause  aberration  of  mind.  Persons  who 
Uikehaschich  lie  ^uiet,  but  have  pleasant 
illusions,  and  conjure  up  strange  mental 
visions  before  their  eyes.  Where  much  is 
taken,  a  wild  maniacal  delirium  is  pro- 
duced, followed  by  cardiac  depression  and 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation.  In 
the  case  of  two  young  ladies  who  took 
cannabis  for  headache,  some  very  strange 
symptoms  were  produced.  They  became 
light-headed,  and  one  went  out  in  the 
streets,  talking  strangely,  laying  hold  of 
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people's  arms,  and  doing  other  curious 
acts.  We  might  allude  to  tcuranHsm,  a 
kind  of  wild  delirium  met  with  in  Italy, 
and  said  to  be  due  to  the  bite  of  a  large 
spider  called  the  tarantula. 

G. — ^The  delirium  arising  from  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  known  as  delirimn  tre- 
mens, is  so  peculiar  as  to  require  special 
notice.    This  was  first  clearly  pointed  out 
in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Sutton  in  the  year  1813,  who  distinguished 
it  from  the  so-called  phrenitis,  and  gave 
the  complaint  its  present  prevailing  name. 
He  admitted  that,  although  the  disease 
had  not  been  described  in  books,  it  was 
recognised  by  experienced  physicians,  and 
adds  these  words :  "  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  late 
physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  whose  opinion 
we  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  on  this 
tract,  considered  the  description  perfectly 
correct,  and  said  he  had  mentioned  the 
disease  for  many  years  in  his  lectures, 
and  had  been  in  tne  habit  of  distinguishing 
it  from  phrenitis  durine  forty  years  of  his 
practice.  .  .  .  ."  Dr.  Sutton  further  says 
that  he  discovered  its  peculiarities  by  its 
being  aggravated  bv  bleeding  and  Ming 
cured  by  opium.    He  descril^d  how  ine- 
briates are  after  a  time  apt  to  become 
out  of  health,  lose  their  appetite,  become 
restless,  have  sleepless  nignts  and  their 
mind  confused,  ana  finally  break  out  into 
a  state  of  wild  delirium.  The  too  familiar 
case  of  delirium  tremens  is  characterised 
by  the  restlessness  of   the  patient,  his 
endeavour  to  be  busily  occupied  in  his 
usual  pursuits,  passing  from  one  object  to 
another  as  is  his  daUy  wont,  talkmg  idl 
the  time  incessantly  and  perspiring  freelj. 
If  he  is  persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  he  is  still 
constantly  on  the  move,  first  sittifig  up 
and  then  l^g  down,  endeavouring  stiU 
to  occupy  mmself  with  something,  shown 
by  the  perpetual  movement  of  the  hands. 
He  never  ceases  talking,  generally  about 
his  afEairs  and  is  unwilling  to  be  interfered 
with.    At  the  same  time  he  is  the  victim 
of    hallucinations,    taking    the    various 
objects  in  the  room  for  living  persons. 
He  is  constantly  looking  behind  the  cur- 
tains or  stooping  to  look  under  the  bed  to 
see  if  any  one  is  there,  or  moving  his 
hands  over  the  bedclothes  in  the  attempt 
to  lay  hold  of  some  imaginary  crawling 
creature,  as  a  beetle  or  a  mouse.    He  is 
bathed  in  perspiratioD,  with  a  quick  pulse, 
furred  tongue,  no  appetite,  and  complete 
absence  of  sleep ;  the  temperature  is  gene- 
rally low.     When  sharply  spoken  to,  he 
will  respond  and  answer  rationally,  but  it 
is  only  for  a  moment,  as  he  speedUy  falls 
bock  into  his  old  condition,  talking  incohe- 
rently, seeing  things  running  about  on 
the  bed,  and  believing  that  he  is  possessed 


with  devils.    If  tranquillity  can  be  pro- 
cured and  some  sleep,  he  is  soon  better ; 
but  if  not,  he  sinks  into  the  so-called 
typhoid   state   already  spoken   of,  con* 
stantly  talking  and  muttering  whilst  his 
fingers  are  still  on  the  move,  picking  the 
beaolothes  or  searching  for  some  imagi- 
nary creature.  These  symptoms  augur  m, 
and  we  may  now  well  say  with  the  hostess, 
when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Falsti^ 
"for  alter  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  fiowers,  and  smile 
upon  his  finger  ends,  I  knew  there  was 
but  one  way."    Sometimes  the  patient  is 
calm  though  full  of  delusions:  he  may 
call  the  members  of  his  family  around 
him,  declaring  that  he  is  on  his  death-bed, 
and  play  the  part  of  a  benevolent  father 
about  snortly  to  expire.     The  scene  is 
irresistibly  ludicrous  on  account  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  performance.     From 
this  affection  occurring  in  chronic  inebri- 
ates Dr.  Sutton  and  subsequent  writers 
enforced  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
it  from  aberration  of  mind  arising  directly 
from  alcohol,  and  called  it  delvrvwn  ehrie^ 
taHs  as  distinguished   from  deUrvum  e 
potu.    In  their  anxiety  to  maintain  this 
aistinction,  that   drinking  was  not  the 
direct  cause  of  an  attack  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
was   actually  brought  on  by  a  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  stimulus. 
It  had  been  observed  that  any  unusual 
occurrence    in   the   life   of  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  such  as   an   accident,  would 
induce  an  attack,  and  it  was  thoug^ht  that 
the  alteration  in  the  mode  of  living  was 
the  main  fiict  in  the  causation  of  events. 
It  is  true  that  any  shock  to  the  system, 
whether  material  or  mental,  will  induce 
an  attack,  but  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  some  special  debauch  is  often  the 
cause  of  starting  the  complaint.    It  has 
been  conclusivelv  shown  that  the  mere 
withdrawal  of  the  stimulant  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  delirium  tremens.    The 
governors  of  gaols,  who  receive  into  their 
custody  many  drunkards,  do  not  fear  any 
such  consequence    from    putting    their 
prisoners  on  water  for  drink,  and  medical 
men  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  inebriates  have  no  fear 
of  seeing  delirium  tremens  follow  their 
withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  stimulant. 
The  complaint  is  induced  generally  by  a 
severe  shock  of  a  physical  or  moral  kmd 
acting  on  a  weakened  brain  and  one  whose 
equilu)rium  is   easily  upset.     If    these 
causes  are  not  apparent^  it  is  found  that 
the  patient  has  had  an  extra  debauch*   A 
severe  illness  is  very  apt  to  induce  the 
complaint^  especially  if  it  is  acute  and 
aooompanied  oy  fever  or  pneumonia.    In 
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these  oircnmRtanoes  the  local  inflammation 
is  often  overlooked. 

BiavDosIs* — ^The  only  important  diffi- 
culty which  can  arise  is  mistaKin^?  delirium 
for  mania  or  for  a  symptom  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.  As  a  rule,  there  can  be 
00  question  of  diagnosis,  the  febrile  con- 
dition dependent  on  a  specific  fever  or 
phlegmasia  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  In  ordinary  mania  or 
insanitv  the  condition  is  chronic,  or  at 
least  tne  patient  is  comparatively  well, 
may  walk  about  and  eat  and  drink  like 
other  persons ;  he  has  all  his  senses  about 
him,  although  perhaps  quite  irrational 
Of  ooursC)  the  maniac  may  have  at  times 
other  symptoms  implanted  on  his  original 
disease,  thus  becoming  in  fact  a  delirious 
maniac.  That  mistakes,  however,  do 
occur  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  patients 
with  delirium  are  sometimes  sent  to 
asylums  as  insane;  we  have  heard  of 
oases  of  scarlatina,  typhoid,  and  chorea 
being  sent  to  such  institutions.  As  re- 
gards the  old  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
delirium  tremens  from  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  or  phrenitis  as  it  was  called, 
there  ought  to  be  none ;  the  difficulty  was 
purely  an  imaginary  one.  It  was  founded 
on  the  old  error  that  in  inflammation  of 
the  brain  the  patient  became  excited ;  we 
ourselves  have  never  seen  but  one  instance 
where  anj  wild  excitement  accompanied 
a  meningitis.  As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  on  its  mem- 
branes are  those  of  torpidity.  In  taking 
a  large  number  of  cases  during  several 
years  the  only  symptom  common  to  all 
was  increasing  lethargy  ending  in  coma. 
There  may  be  delirium  or  wandering,  but 
no  maniacal  excitement.  A  moment's 
consideration  will  show  us  that  inflamma- 
tion is  a  destructive  agent  and  paralyses 
the  brain  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  the 
lungs,  the  intestines,  the  muscles,  or  any 
other  organ.  The  case  which  most  closely 
resembles  delirium  tremens  is  that  of  the 
pereon  who  has  had  days  of  watching 
with  sleepless  nights  attended  by  the  most 
intense  anxiety.  We  have  known  chronic 
alcoholism  called  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  and  vice  versa.  Probably  the  two 
conditions  were  the  same,  the  alcohol 
having  brought  about  exactly  the  same 
morbid  changes  in  the  brain  which  are 
found  in  general  paralysis. 

INatliol^iry* — ^We  have  already  said 
that  inflammation  of  the  brain  impairs  its 
function,  producing  syraptomR  marked  by 
lethargy  and  coma.  Therefore,  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  delirium  this  is  not  the 
disease  to  be  looked  for ;  it  is  true  that 
delirium  may  be  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
meningitis>  but  this  disease  should  not  be 


diagnosed  from  delirium  alone,  as  other 
more  marked  symptoms  must  be  |>re8ent 
to  characterise  it.  As  a  rule  delirium  is 
due  either  to  increased  temperature  or  to 
some  deranged  condition  of  the  blood; 
we  have  already  discussed  this  question, 
and  shown  the  probability  of  its  being  due 
in  febrile  conditions  to  the  increased  heat; 
it  being  greatest  in  the  phlegmasiss,  where 
the  temperature  is  highest,  and  absent  in 
many  specific  diseases,  where  the  tempera- 
ture remains  low ;  there  is  also  the  case  of 
the  hyperpyrexia  of  rheumatism,  in  which 
the  delirium  ceases  immediately  on  the 
temperature  being  lowered.  We  have 
shown,  however,  that  poisoning  of  ^  the 
blood  is  effectual  in  producing^  delirium, 
as  proved  by  its  occurrence  m  various 
chronic  diseases,  and  in  cases  of  artificial 
poisoning.  A  long  prevailing  opinion 
existed  that  delirium  and  similar  brain 
disturbance  were  dependent  on  congestion 
of  the  brain.  There  are  no  facts  to  con- 
firm this  opinion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  tend  to  show  that  delirium,  is  depen- 
dent rather  on  anasmic  and  impoverished 
conditions.  We  find,  for  example,  patients 
with  chronic  bronchitis  whose  fiu^es  are 
livid  with  congestion,  and  whose  brains, 
we  know,  are  in  a  similar  condition,  &I1 
into  a  torpid  state,  but  make  no  com- 
plaints of  neadache  or  show  any  marked 
cerebral  disturbaiuce.  It  is  very  different 
in  cases  of  ansBmia,  or  hsBmorrhage,  or 
Bright's  disease,  where  there  is  but  little 
blood  in  the  brain,  and  where  delirium  is 
often  present.  In  delirium  tremens  the 
condition  of  brain  which  is  prepared  for 
an  attack  is  one  of  anssmia  and  impover- 
ishment. In  old  inebriates  the  brain  is 
atrophied,  the  convolutions  shrunken,  and 
the  sulci  occupied  by  serum ;  at  the  same 
time  the  arachnoid  may  be  thickened. 

Treatment.  —  There  is  little  room 
for  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  delirium, 
seeing  that  it  is  but  a  symptom  of  some 
other  complaint.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  into  account  with  other  symptoms, 
and  relieved  by  reducing  the  temperature 
when  this  is  excessive,  or  by  stimulants 
when  dependent  on  inanition.  In  cases 
of  specific  fevers,  where  alcohol  is  useful, 
this  may  lower  the  pulse,  decrease  the 
temperature,  and  remove  the  delirium  at 
the  same  time.  In  two  cases  of  poisoning 
by  alcohol  which  we  have  seen,  the  patients 
were  collapsed  and  the  temperature  much 
reduced.  In  delirium  tremens  the  object 
is  to  obtain  repose.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  patient  in  a  ^uiet  room,  giving 
him  food  and  opiates  judiciously,  out  a 
cure  cannot  often  be  ejected  under  four 
days.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  sedatives 
prevailed  too  much  in  former  times ;  the 
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flaying  of  opiam  or  morphia  until  qaiet 
was  produced,  too  often  meant  throwing 
the  patient  into  a  fatal  coma.  The  wrap- 
ping in  the  wet-sheet  sometimes  produces 
sleep.  The  deliriwm  e  potu  is  best  relieved 
by  applying  to  the  patient's  head  the  cold 
doncne,  the  classic  expression  for  putting 
his  head  under  the  pump.       S.  Wilks. 

BSIiZ&Zirac,  jiloutm  (deliro;  acutua, 
sharp).  A  term  applied  to  a  sudden 
attack  of  the  form  of  insanity  usually 
called  Acute  Delirious  Mania  (gf.v.).  (Fr. 
Belire  aigu,) 

BUZiZSZirM  AZiCOXiKO&ZCinK  (de- 
Uro ;  al,  the ;  Jeoholf  refined  or  purified : 
see  Alcohol).  A  synonym  of  Delirium 
Tremens  (q.v,). 

Oaiil&ZVBI  AM8ITI08VBl((26;tro; 
cvmhiHoms,  vain-glorious).  The  boasting 
mental  condition  common  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane. 

OBXOlL&llMf  canto VZC  (deliro;  xpovi- 
k6s,  relating  to  time).  A  synonym  of 
Insanity. 

BBZiZRIUM  BBBZ08ITATI8,  BB- 
ZintlVBI     BBmZOSVBI,      BBZiIBIVBI 

BBBZ080BVBI  (deliro;  ehriontas,  ad- 
diction to  drink;  ehriosus,  a  drunkard). 
Synonyms  of  Delirium  Tremens. 

BBZiIBZiraB,  BMOTIOVAZi  (deliro ; 
6,  from ;  moveo,  I  move).  A  term  used  by 
Morel  to  describe  that  form  of  in8anit7  in 
which  the  patient  submits  at  once  to  a  raise 
idea  without  allowing  any  reason  or  pre- 
vious experience  to  correct  the  first  im- 
Sression ;  he  believed  it  to  be  caused  by 
isturbance  of  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system. 

BBIiZBZVBI,  BPI&BVTIC  (deliro;  cVt- 
Xrf^is,  a  seizing  or  laying  hold  of).  The 
mental  perversion  often  accompanied  by 
acts  of  violence,  which  sometimes  follows 
an  epileptic  fit  (See  Epilbfst  and  In- 
BANiTY;  Epileptic  puror.') 

BB&ZBZVBI  B  VOTU  (deUro;  e,  from ; 
potus,  drink).  A  syuonym  of  Delirium 
Tremens,  from  the  cause  of  the  affection. 

BB&IBZVBI  nuiOZ  (deliro;  ferox^ 
fierce).  Delirium  accompanied  by  violent 
and  angry  excitement. 

BBZiZBIVBI       FUBlBUMBUag     ((26- 

liro;  fuHlmndu8,r2L^Tis),  The  delirium 
of  insanity.  (See  Acute  Delibious 
Mania.) 

BBIiZBIVBI  rUBZOSUM  (deUro; 
fwriosus,  raging,  mad).  A  synonym  of 
Mania. 

BB&ZBZVBI  0BAXBZ08VBI  (deliro; 
grandio8U8f  from  ^cmdis,  great).  That 
form  of  insanity  m  which  the  delusions 
are  all  of  greatness,  strength,  power, 
riches,  or  e^ted  position.  A  synonym 
of  Monomania  of  G-randeur,  and  Greneral 
Paralysis. 


(deUro ; 

hysteria,    q.v.).    A  synonym   of    Mania, 
hysterical. 

BBZiZBZVM,  ZBZOVATKZC  (deUro  ; 
idior,  peculiar  ;  noBos^  an  affection).  Deli- 
rium occasioned  by  injuries  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes,  or  by  intoxicating  or  nar- 
cotic substances. 

BB&ZBZVBI,  ZBTB&&BCTVAX  (de- 
liro ;  irUellectus,  a  perceiving,  from  vntel- 
ligo,  I  choose  between).  A  term  for  that 
form  of  mental  disturbance  in  which  the 
person  suffers  from  the  presence  of  ground- 
less, causeless  fears,  ideas  or  imu^nations, 
without  any  hallucinations  or  illusions. 


(deliro;  /ioyia, mad- 
ness). Synonyms  of  Mania,  aonte  or 
chronic. 


(deliro;  fUXas;  ypXif;  see  Melancholia). 
A  synonym  of  Melancholia. 

BB&ZBZUM  MBTABOZiZC  VBl((262tn); 
fi€ra^oXt«e6ff,  changeable).  The  form  of 
insanity  in  which  the  patient  believes 
himself  to  be  other  than  he  really  is.  (See 
Identity,  Mistaken.) 

BB&ZBZVBI  BKBTAMOBPKOBZB  ((de- 
liro; ft(rafx6p<f><a<ns,  from  ucroftop^oo),  I 
transform).  The  form  ot  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  believes  that  his  body 
is  transformed  into  that  of  a  beast. 


imCBOMABrZACA& 

(deliro;  fUK^os,  small;  fiayia,  madness). 
The  form  of  insanity  in  which  the  palient 
believes  himself  to  be  a  little  child,  or  a 
dwarf  with  shrunken  limbs. 

BBZiZBZVBS  MOTB  (deliro;  miHs, 
mild).  Quiet  wanderinff  of  the  mind  with 
muttering  instead  of  wud  talking. 

BBZiZBZVBI  BnrSSZTABS  (deliro ; 
mussiio,  I  mutter).  A  synonym  of  Mut- 
tering or  Quiet  Deliriunh 

BBZiZBZUM  WMB,yroBxm(deliro;  ner- 
vosus),  A  term  used  to  denote  the  delirium 
of  a  sub-acute  or  chronic  character,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  abuse  of  alcohol  or  other 
druflrs,  or  from  psychic  causes.  The  term 
is  also  used  by  Dupuytren  for  the  delirium 
following  surgical  operations  and  injuries. 
Also  that  form  of  delirium  aocompamed  by 
distinct  organic  nervous  lesions  ^r.  deUre 
neroeuos). 

BBIiZBIUM   or   OKI&BBBB.     (See 

Developmental  Insanitt.) 

BBZiZBIUM       VAZiZBOBOSTICVBI 

(deliro;  nakiyyvwrrog,  learnt  again).  A 
term  applied  to  that  form  of  insanity 
which  is  merely  a  translation  into  belief  or 
actuality  of  a  sensation  sometimes  experi- 
enced bv  anv  one  on  first  ffoing  into  a  new 
place,  tnat  he  has  been  there  oef ore;  tiie 
insane  conversion  of  this  sensation  maim 
the  patient  assert  that  he  has  beea  1^ 
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years  in  a  spot  to  whicli  he  has  only  re- 
oentlj  come,  and  that  he  has  seen  places 
which  he  has  really  never  visited.  (Grer. 
Delvrvwm  (fo«  Wiederker^/nena,) 

]>aiiZ&zVBS,VARTiAZi(c2e2iroyp(]^io, 
I  share).  Insanity  affecting  only  one  or 
few  of  the  mental  faculties. 

BUXiiRzirac  notsscuTioxrzs  (de- 
Uro;  peraequor,  I  follow  after).  The  form 
of  insanity  in  which  the  patient  believes 
himself  to  be  followed  by  enemies  devoted 
to  his  annoyance  or  destruction.  A 
synonym  of  Delusions  of  Persecution. 
(GJer.  Veffolgungamelaneholie ;  V&rfolr 
gimgmjoalm.)    (See  Peesecution). 

BniBZ  VM  VXiACZBVBI  {delvro ; 
placidtLs,  gentle).  Quiet  delirium  without 
violence.    (Pr.  delire  doux,) 

BSliZSlUM  VOTATO&VBI  (delvro; 
jpotator,  iroTxipoto,  I  drink).  A  synonym 
of  Delirium  Tremens. 

oaiintzmKf&KTMZVO  (deUro;  pvfATj, 
a  current,  anything  flowing  smoothly). 
That  form  of  ^laniacal  incoherence  in 
which  words  or  verses  of  a  similarly  or 
closely  similar  sounding  character  are 
strung  together. 

BBIiZazmiKf  8BVZ&S  (deliro ;  senilis, 
old).    Senile  insanity  ;  dotage. 

BBZiZSZUM,  SXirsoBZAXi  (deUro ; 
sensoriumj  the  place  of  abode  of  the 
senses).  Delirium  accompanied  by  or 
causea  by  hallucinations.  Also  the  form 
of  insanity  in  which  hallucinations  and 
illusions  are  present  in  contradistinction 
to  intellectual  delirium. 

BB&ZRZVM  8Z»B  MATB&IA  (de- 
liro ;  sine,  without,  materia^  matter).  De- 
lirium without  appreciable  cerebral  lesion; 
a  term  applied  to  various  forms  of  insanity. 

BE&nnr»K  t&bmbvs  (syn,.  Alco- 
holic Delirium). — In  consequence  of  the 
continuous  progress  of  alcoholic  in- 
toxication, and  sometimes  through  the 
occurrence  of  divers  causes  (illness,  trau- 
matism, moral  shock,  &c,),  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  diminish  the  psycho-physical 
resistance  of  the  drinker,  and  make  him  at 
the  moment  more  vulnerable,  the  indi- 
vidual passes  into  a  state  of  delirium. 
This  does  not  break  out  suddenly,  or  after 
a jprodromic  stage  of  only  a  few  days,  as  is 
often  described.  If  we  examine  the  ante- 
cedents of  a  person  suffering  from  alcoholic 
delirium,  we  shall  find  that  the  outbreak 
of  the  delirium  was  brewing  long  before ; 
in  fact  there  were  often  precursory  symp- 
toms much  further  back.  This  fact  is  not 
astonishing  if  we  consider  that  a  man 
whose  brain  is  specially  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  a  poison,  is  already  to 
some  extent  disoraered.  To  repeat:  A 
man  through  his  nature  apt  to  become 
delirious  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  is  j 


a  man  who  is  constantly  on  the  border  of 
delirium;  one  drop  only  will  make  tiie 
vessel  flow  oyer. 

Delirium  is  in  reality  no  other  than  the 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  state  of  oer-^ 
tain  drinkers,  for  these  always  are  in  a 
state  of  mental  and  sensorial  hyperaas- 
thesia,  the  exacerbation  of  which  produces 
the  delirium.  Some  drinkers^  are  their 
whole  life  subject  to  dreadful  nightmares, 
to  sleeplessness,  and  to  other  prodromio 
symptoms  of  delirium,  without  ever  step* 
ping  over  the  line  which  separates  them 
m>mit. 

Prodromlc  Symptomsa  —  These  are 
sensorial  hyperassthesia  and  a  progressive 
morbid  exaggeration  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, accompanied  by  increasing  nervo- 
muscular  excitability;  these  symptoms 
are  an  indication  of  a  still  greater  irrita- 
bility of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  cord.  All  the  faculties  pass 
into  a  state  of  erethism.  The  habitual 
animation  of  the  face  betrays  not  only  the 
intellectual  excitation,  but  also  the  over- 
activity of  the  whole  body.  Break-down 
of  the  intellectual  equilibrium,  pronessive 
mental  instability,  quickness  m  the  pro- 
duction of  ideas  and  excessive  flow  of  the 
latter,  rapid  transformation  of  concep- 
tions, all  these  are  so  many  character- 
istics of  this  bubbling  up,  of  this  cerebral 
pruritus,  which  one  finds  at  this  period 
under  the  influence  of  an  incessantly^  ^^ 
newed  stimulant.  Sometimes  it  mi^ht 
seem  as  if  the  ideas  follow  each  other  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  fibrillary  agitation  of 
trembhng  muscle.  The  cerebral  exalta- 
tion shows  itself  also  in  a  great  suscepti- 
bility of  the  character ;  in  sudden  passion 
and  anger  without  cause,  which  oftien  lead 
to  violent  actions  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
ebriated person,  which  he  regrets  the 
more,  as  they  are  brought  about  impul- 
sively before  the  intervention  of  the  will 
has  time  to  prevent  them.  We  see  already 
the  eminently  sad  character  of  the  con- 
ceptions, altered  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  The  individual  is  aggrieved,  mis- 
anthropic, and  restless ;  he  nas  uncertain 
fear  and  vague  suspicion.  Too  much  occu- 
pied with  himseH,  and  in  some  way 
troubled  by  this  transformation  of  himself, 
which  he  perceives  instinctively,  he  only 
cares  for  himself:  his  moral  affective  sen- 
sibility is  diminisned ;  one  finds  a  tendency 
to  absurd  interpretation  of  the  simplest 
facts.  The  absence  of  stability  in  his 
ideas  and  the  diminution  of  will-power 
explain  his  attitude :  he  often  changes  his 
place,  does  not  finish  work  he  commenced; 
and  is  grieved  with  his  unfitness  and  un- 
skilfulness.  At  the  same  time,  one  may 
observe  a    disorderly    activity,    and   an 
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intense  nenro-mnscular  excitability,  which 
canses  the  patient  to  walk  incessantly,  to 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to 
give  out  much  strength  for  nothing; 
fatigue  is  never  perceived.  Conscience  is 
not  completely  extinct,  but  it  is  visibly 
altered.  Earely  are  the  patients  able  to 
judge  their  own  state  rightly.  The  rapid- 
ity of  the  conception  is  so  great  that  the 
conscience  does  not  receive  any  durable 
impression,  and  therefore  is  a  bad  judge. 

There  is  one  singpilar  and  constant 
symptom :  All  these  troubles  become  ex- 
aggerated with  the  beginning  of  the  night, 
^e  vague  uneasiness  increases,  and  be- 
comes an  inexpressible  anxiety ;  the  fright 
grows;  if  the  patients  are  very  much 
&oubled  they  are  unable  to  get  rid  of  that 
fear,  and  to  define  their  uneasiness.  The 
fall  of  the  day  incites  the  thoughts  to  new 
activity,  or,  to  express  it  better,  the 
patient,  who  during  the  day  had  his  atten- 
tion distracted  and  his  senses  calmed 
down  by  manifold  impressions  from  all 
sides,  begins  again  to  consider  his  own 
condition,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  o£E  work 
and  returns  home,  there  being  nothing 
more  to  distract  him. 

The  nights  show  trulv  characteristic 
symptoms.  The  drinker  does  not  get  anj 
rest;  and  especially  the  hypnagogic 
phase,  in  which  the  fantastical  concep- 
tions of  dreams  are  produced,  is  of  great 
moment.  It  consists  of  myriads  of  pain- 
ful thoughts,  of  fearful  mghtmares,  and 
dreadful  visions,  so  that  the  patient  pre- 
fers not  to  sleep  at  all  rather  than  undergo 
this  frightful  punishment  of  the  night- 
mare, which  troubles  him  so  vividly.  One 
must  have  heard  the  tales  of  drinkers  to 
know  the  great  moral  anguish  they  suffer. 
The  slightest  sensorial  impressions,  espe- 
cially of  hearing,  which  in  normal  sleep 
are  simply  stored  away,  or  form  the  start- 
ing-point of  an  association  of  insignificant 
ideas,  are  here  the  germ  of  the  most  ter- 
rible scenes ;  battles,  slaughters,  punish- 
ments, incendiarisms,  robberies,  crimes,and 
all  sorts  of  outrages  follow  each  other  or 
are  mixed  up  in  one  picture.  The  patient 
plays  an  active  part  in  these  fantastical 
dreams,  which  escape  the  control  of  the 
intellect,  and  he  awakes  out  of  breath, 
bathed  in  perspiration,  and  sometimes 
sighing  loud,  at  the  moment  when  he  falls 
down  a  precipice,  or  is  to  be  devoured  by 
a  lion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  night  only 
the  patient,  exhausted  by  sleeplessness 
and  also  by  abundant  perspiration,  enjoys 
« little  sleep,  but  dull  and  not  deep  it  only 
•lasts  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  patient  more 
exhausted  than  before;  in  this  way  the 
resistance  diminishes  from  day  to  daj, 
.still  more  lessened  by  fresh  excesses  m 


drinjc.  With  the  arrival  of  the  day  the 
fantastical  dreams  of  the  night  disappear, 
and  the  patient  again  takes  up  his  occu- 
pation. 

The  i>rodromic  period'  is  also  remark- 
able for  its  sensorial  illuBwns,  which  are 
numerous  and  precede  the  hallucinations 
of  the  next  period.  The  excitability  of  the 
cortex  is  not  yet  great  enough,  and  the 
conscience  is  not  yet  troubled  enough, 
to  make  the  illusions  so  many  hallucina- 
tions. Ths  prodromic  stage  is  the  period 
qfihe  illusions^  that  of  actual  deUrvwm  ihe 
period  of  the  hallucinations. 

The  illusions  affect  all  the  senses,  but 
preferably  those  of  vision  and  hearing. 
They  possess  the  patient  visibly,  and 
augment  his  anguish.  They  are  predomi- 
nant at  the  end  of  the  day  and  espedaMy 
d/u/rvng  ihe  night,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  surroundmg  quietness,  the  brain  is 
susceptible  to  the  sli|fhtest  impressions, 
the  intensity  of  which  is  increased  tenfold. 
Often  the  unfortunate  alcoholists  have  to 
strike  a  light  in  order  to  put  to  instant- 
aneous flight  these  terrible  scenes,  from 
which  they  were  not  able  to  withdraw  their 
attention.  Every  sensation  is  interpreted : 
a  ray  of  light,  the  shining  of  the  fire  in  the 
fire-place,  or  a  star,  take  tiie  proportions  of 
a  great  fire;  a  murmur,  or  an  unusual  noise, 
produces  the  effect  of  l^e  discharge  of 
a  pistol,  of  a  stroke  of  the  clock,  (3  the 
tolling  of  the  funeral  bells,  (&c  The  pa- 
tient feels  vertigo,  dizziness,  and,  even  with 
his  e^es  closed,  swimming  of  the  head ;  he 
imagines  himself  falling,  to  be  removed 
from  his  place,  and  to  l^  carried  through 
the  air.  A  frequent  and  characteristic 
illusion  of  vision  is  the  displaoement  of 
objects  with  more  or  less  considerable 
rapidity. 

All  these  illusions  become  the  starting- 
point  of  so  many  painful  dreams  and 
strange  conceptions,  which  the  imagina- 
tion mvents  with  an  incredible  product- 
iveness. The  noise  the  patient  hears  is 
caused  by  a  gang  of  armed  robbers  who 
come  to  kill  him;  he  sees  himself  sur- 
rounded by  assassins  and  thrown  into  the 
flames;  he  believes  himself  to  be  dead, 
and  assists  at  his  own  interment ;  he  sees 
his  parents  &ppe&r  and  friends  long  since 
dead,  &o,  Tne  association  of  ideas  is 
rapid :  frightened  and  exhausted  the  pa- 
tient suddenly  starts  out  of  his  dreams  and 
perceives  that  he  has  been  stibject  to  am 
illusion;  then  the  same  phenomena  appear 
again  till  daybreak. 

To  resume :  The  prodromic  period  com- 
prises symptoms  m  the  sphere  of  the 
mtellect  and  sensory  system.  The  predo- 
minant characteristic  of  the  latter  is,  that 
they  are  noc^umoZ,  in  motion,  tanipmn^ftii 
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At  the  Bame  time  aomatio  symptoms  eatab- 
lish  themselyes :  Gastritis,  momiDg  sick- 
ness, and  expectoration  of  macus,  abun- 
dant perspiration,  and  a  characteristic 
tremor  of  the  hands  and  speech,  of  which 
we  shall  sav  more  farther  on  (see  Alco- 
holism). Thus  we  reach  the  period  of 
alcoholic  delirinm. 

Oellrliuiii — ^The  paroxysm  consists  of 
exaggeration  of  the  preceding  symptoms 
with  the  addition  of  two  groups  of  fresh 
symptoms :  extincHon  of  consciousness  and 
very  intense  halhidncUorif  phenomena, 
which  take  the  place  of  the  illusions  of  the 

Srodromic  period.  After  a  few  days  the 
lusions  have  become  more  frequent  and 
sleep  l^as  entirely  disappeared ;  the  tremor 
is  very  intense;  the  troubles  of  the  intellect 
are  no  longer  nocturnal  only,  but  continue 
in  the  daytime.  The  patient  has  gi^en  up 
his  occupation.  Trembling  and  frightened 
he  lives  m  a  perpetual  nightmare.  Con- 
science has  been  gradually  extinguished, 
and  the  delirium  is  continual.  The  patient 
is  a  victim  oi  panophoMa ;  he  is  the  sport 
of  all  his  senses,  producing  myriads  of 
hallucinations,  which  follow  each  other 
with  a  frightful  rapidity,  leaving  the  brain 
no  respite  and  no  intermission,  keeping 
the  patient  constantly  in  alarm,  and  main- 
taining the  delirium.  The  hypersesthesia 
of  the  cortical  centres  is  at  its  height,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  maniacal  state,  but  here 
the  delirious  conceptions  have  uniformly  a 
sad  and  frightful  character.  The  attitude 
of  the  patient  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  visions ;  he  is  often  depressed, 
oftener  still  excited,  turbulent,  and  loqua- 
cious ;  even  if  he  looks  depressed,  he  moves 
about,  and  rarely  remains  in  one  place. 

Before  entering  upon  the  different  modes 
of  reaction  of  the  patient,  we  must  dwell 
on  the  conspicuous  characteristics  of  his 
delirium. 

It  is  essentially  hallucinatory.  The 
hallucinations  taxe  possession  of  all 
senses,  but  notably  of  vision.  They  create 
the  delirium  and  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
it.  The  visual  hallucinations  have  in- 
variably a  threefold  cha/racter;  (i)  they 
are  numerous  and  changeful ;  (2)  their 
objects  seem  to  move  about  in  space  with 
great  rapidity ;  (3)  the  visions  are  painful 
and  frightful. 

The  patient  sees  the  most  frightful  and 
awful  scenes  defile  before  his  eyes  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  These  are  on  the 
whole  the  same  scenes  which  unrolled 
themselves  before  him  in  his  nightmares 
during  the  prodromic  period,  with  the  dif- 
ference, however,  that  now  he  is  himself 
an  actor  as  well  as  a  spectator ;  he  is  in 
these  tragedies  the  prmcipal  personage 
and  believes  in  their   reahty.    The  suc- 


cession of  scenes  is  as  rapid  as  in  a 
kaleidoscope ;  scenes  of  slaugnter,  murder, 
and  incendiarisms;  the  patient  sees  funerals 
pass  bv,  assists  at  an  execution,  or  sees 
nis  wife  and  children  killed  ;  he  sees 
grimacing  figpires;  the  objects  take  on 
other  colours,  appear  transfigured,  Ac 
The  most  tvpical  visual  hallucination, 
however,  is  the  vision  of  a/nimals,  real  or 
fabulous,  monsters  and  chimeras,  of 
objectionable  and  repulsive  animals,  as 
spiders,  rats,  mice,  &c.  They  are  mostly 
aggressive;  the  patient  sees  them  rush- 
ing up  to  him  and  showiujg  him  their 
teeth.  What  augments  his  mght  is  that 
all  these  objects  are  gifted  witn  motion ; 
the  animals  run  about  and  climb  upon 
his  shoulders;  the  objects  change  their 
form,  grow  or  become  smaller,  and  finally 
vanish,  to  reappear  or  to  maJce  room  for 
others. 

These  hallucinations  are  joined  by  nu- 
merous illAASums;  real  objects  take  fan- 
tastical proportions ;  the  patient  incor- 
porates them  in  his  delirium;  everything  is 
the  cause  of  delirious  interpretation,   so 
much  so  thatthrough  the  incessant  ming- 
ling of  subjective  and  objective  elements 
the  delirious  scenes  become  multipliedinde- 
finitely  and  go  far  beyond  any  description. 
The  other  senses  play  a  lesser  but  stillan 
important  role.    The  patient  hears  a  noise 
in  connection  with  the  painful  situations 
in  which  he  happens  to  be ;  discharge  of 
cannon,  shouting,  howling,  sighing,  and 
the  ticking  of  cbcks.    Much  more  ra/rely 
the  sounds  seems  to  come  from  a  human 
voice ;  these  are  abusive  words  and  threats 
sometimes  addressed  to  himself,  but  gene- 
rally uttered  by  people  who  have  a  dispute 
among  themselves.    In  all   cases   these 
hallucinations  are  not  fixed,  but  have  the 
changeability  of   visual   hallucinations; 
the  voice  is  not  the  tenacious,  obstinate 
voice  of  a  determined  man  who  always 
uses  the  same  abusive  words  as  in  perse- 
cution  mania.    The  auditory  hallucina- 
tions are  frequent ;  a  slight  sound  becomes 
increased  a  nundredfold,  and  is  the  dis? 
charge  of  a  gun ;  a  door  which  is  slammed 
is  the  outbreak  of  a  hurricane. 

Taste  and  smell  are  rarely  affected. 
Sometimes  the  patient  smells  obnoxious 
odours  or  has  a  disagreeable  taste  in  his 
mouth,  butmostly  these  are  hallucinations 
which  the  patient  suggests  to  himself; 
he  smells  the  smell  of  the  bodies  which 
have  been  killed  before  him,  the  powder, 
blood,  &c. 

The  general  sensibility  is  much  more 
affected.  The  patient  has  millions  of  dis- 
gusting animals  creeping  about  or  on  his 
skin ;  he  feels  the  bites  of  the  dogs  that 
persecute  him,  the  warmth  of  their  Dreath« 
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his  month  is  full  of  hair  and  thread,  of 
which  he  tries  to  get  rid  by  spitting  them 
ont  or  seizing  them  with  his  nand. 

We  see  that  the  sensory  symptoms  pla^ 
a  predominant  part  in  the  acute  intoxi- 
cation with  alcohol.  They  show  a  hyper- 
excitability  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in 
consequence  of  which  the  mind-pictures 
stored  up,  rise,  and  become  external,  on 
the  slightest  cause.  This  is  still  more 
confirmed  by  the  facility  with  which  one 
is  able  to  produce  tJiese  halUicinatione  in 
a  person  labouring  under  alcoholism.  If 
we  suggest  to  him  that  his  coat  is  covered 
with  stains  or  with  small  insects,  he  will 
at  once  be^^  to  brush  it  energetically,  to 
chase  the.  msects,  and  to  crush  them  under 
his  foot.  All  these  hallucinations  are 
doubly  frequent  and  intense  in  the  night. 
This  is  the  continual  and  therefore  patho- 
^omonic  character  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
uon. 

There  is  still  another  special  character  in 
alcoholic  delirium.  It  is  especially  ob- 
served in  the  slight  cases  where  the  ex- 
citement is  less  and  the  hallucinatory 
phenomena  are  less  intense  —  the  pr(h 
feasional  character.  The  patient  thinks 
himself  busy  with  his  usual  work;  he 
gives  orders,  manages  his  business,  debits 
the  goods,  and  quarrels  with  his  fellow- 
assistants;  a  soldier  goes  through  his 
drilling  exercise ;  a  mechanic  mounts  his 
machine,  a  shepherd  tends  his  sheep,  &o. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  and 
variety  of  the  sensory  phenomena,  the 
alcoholic  delirium  appears  incoherent,  a&- 
aurd,  and  without  any  connection.  It  is 
an  hallucinatory  and  consequently  a 
secondary  delirium.  There  are  no  other 
delirious  ideas,  strictly  speaking,  besides 
those  which  are  directly  connected  with 
the  hallucinationB,  and  therefore  they 
possess  the  mobility,  the  confusion,  the 
number,  and  the  principal  character  of  the 
same.  This  is  so  true  that  if  we  succeed  in 
diverting  for  a  moment  the  attention  of 
the  patient  by  a  sudden  question,  we  may 
receive  an  intelligible  answer.  Conscious- 
ness is  only  secondarily  obscured  by  the 
intensity  of  the  delirium.  The  delmous 
scenes  tollow  each  other  so  rapidly  that 
mental  action  has  no  time  tp  exercise  any 
influence,  their  impression  on  the  con- 
sciousness is  so  slight  and  brief  that  they 
leave  behind  only  a  confused  remembrance. 
The  actions  and  words  are  correlated  with 
the  .  delirium  from  which  they  proceed. 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  loquaaous,  some- 
times taciturn,  stupefied,  and  stunned. 
Sometimes  he  reacts  by  flight,  sometimes 
by  threats  and  violence,  and  sometimes 
he  tries  to  seize  or  to  chase  the  phantoms 
which  trouble  him.    Suicide  and  homicide 


are  actions  occasionally  observed  in  de- 
lirium  tremens.  The  attention  is  oom« 
pletely  turned  awaj  from  the  common 
incidents  of  daily  Me,  and  therefore  the 
patient  may  unconsciously  commit  repre* 
nensible  actions  which  make  him  particu- 
larly dangerous;  incendiarism,  robbery, 
and  destruction  of  all  sorts  of  things;  he 
is  violent,  turbulent,  and  difficult  to  re> 
strain;  he  shouts,  howls,  sings,  or  whistles. 
His  face  is  animated,  rod,  and  swollen, 
and  the  body  is  bathed  in  perspiration. 
All  the  muscles  are  agitated  with  fibril- 
lary tremors,  the  hands,  lips,  and  tongue 
partaking  thereof.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  the  muscular  vibrations  are  no 
longer  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  sui^ 
face.  The  muscular  mass  of  the  hands 
then  show  a  vibration  and  oscillation 
down  to  the  deep  muscles. 

This  is  the  veritable  trembling  delirium, 
corresponding  to  some  extent  to  what  has 
been  called  (Delasiauve)  delirium  tretMnB 
superacutum,  which  name,  however,  ought 
to  be  retained  for  the  severe  and  otten 
&tal  cases  of  febrile  delirium  tremena. 
All  the  deliriums  caused  by  alcohol  do 
not  present  themselves  under  this  perfect 
form.  The  agitation  has  de^prees,  the 
reactions  are  more  or  less  vivid,  and  the 
aspect  and  the  attitude  of  the  patient  are 
proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  hallux 
cinatory  phenomena.  Some  patients  have 
a  quiet  appearance,  and  are  simply  a^- 
tated  b^  shght  trembling.    Their  physio* 

gnomy  is  fierce,.they  are  silent  or  talk  bat 
ttle ;  their  delirium,  however,  is  not  less 
active ;  we  may  read  on  their  faces  the 
manifold  transformations  of  ideas. 

As  a  whole  the  history  of  alcoholic  d*« 
lirium  may  be  summed  up  in  its  four  pro- 
minent characters,  which  Magnan  has 
so  well  set  forth  ;  cham^eahle,  nocturnal, 
frightful,  professional.  We  might  add 
the  hallucinatory  character,  which  is  so 
important. 

To  complete  the  description  of  common 
delirium  tremens,  we  nave  to  mention 
certain  somatic  symptoms,  the  diagnostic 
value  of  which  is  very  great,  and  in  the 
first  place  we  have  to  name  the  derange- 
ments of  cutaneous  sensibility.  At  tbe 
commencement  of  the  onset  we  often  ma^ 
note  a  greater  exquisitiveness  of  this 
sensibility,  but  afterwards  this  hyper- 
esthesia gives  place  to  anaesthesia,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  pain.  The  patient 
hurts  or  wounds  himself,  and  even  under- 
goes an  operation  without  appearing  to 
have  any  inconvenience.  We  may  re- 
member that  this  is  also  the  case  in 
drunkenness.  This  anaesthesia  has  two 
causes :  (i)  the  attention  of  the  patient  is 
exclusively  directed  to  the  deliriona  Meoei; 
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(2)  if  we  meet  with  it  in  old  drinkers,  it  is 
nothinfi^  more  than  what  we  commonly 
find  in  the  conrse  of  chronic  alcoholism — 
ansBsthesia  caused  by  cerebral  lesions 
which  have  taken  place. 

The  complete  apyrezia  of  alcoholic  de- 
lirium at  the  onset  is  noteworthy. 

The  temperature  does  not  exceed  100.4° 
F.,  if  no  organic  complications  are  present. 
The  pulse  is  not  accelerated,  and  respira- 
tion IS  normal,  in  spite  of  the  violence  of 
the  agitation. 

Lastly,  there  is  continual  inaomniOf  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  abundant  diaphoresis. 

Conrset  BnratloDf  Termliiatlon. — ^If 
delirium  tremens  develops  without  com- 
plications, the  attack  is  not  dangerous ; 
it  is  like  a  storm  that  loses  its  force  in  a 
few  days  (three  or  four  at  least).  Gradu- 
ally the  agitation  diminishes,  the  halluci- 
nations are  less  intense,  and  Ulusions  take 
their  place ;  in  other  words,  the  abnormal 
phenomena  pursue  an  inverse  course  to 
that  of  the  prodromic  period.  The  hal- 
lucinations nrst  cease  during  the  day, 
leaving  the  consciousness  clear ;  they  re- 
appear during  the  night,  and  then  dis- 
appear gradually;  leaving  some  sensory 
illusions  and  insomnia  behind.  The  so- 
matic symptoms  subside,  and  the  whole 
condition  improves.  Only  the  tremor  re- 
mains for  rather  a  long  time,  although 
not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Re- 
ooveiy,  therefore,  is  the  rule,  preceded  by 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  convalescence 
accoraing  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
his  state  of  weakness ;  during  this  time 
we  find  a  certain  intellectual  dulness  and 
laziness,  great  muscular  fatigue,  and  a 
little  depression.  The  most  severe  com- 
plication which  may  occur,  and  completelv 
chsmge  the  prognosis,  is  /ever,  which 
deserves  special  mentioning. 

Vebrile  Beliiimn  Tremens.  —  This 
form,  which  was  first  fully  described  by 
Magnan,  is  characterised  bv  a  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  to  102.0°,  and  even  io7.6°F., 
and  comes  on  about  the  fourth  day  of  the 
onset  of  the  alcoholic  delirium.  It  is 
observed  especiallv  in  drinkers  who,  a 
short  time  before,  had  taken  an  excessive 
Quantity  of  drink ;  these  patients  are  at 
toe  commencement  of  the  active  period  of 
their  delirium  completely  saturated  with 
alcohol.  In  a  few  days,  often  in  a  few 
hours,  they  fall  into  extreme  prostration 
with  general  paresis,  and  retain  the  high 
temperature  without  the  delirious  symp- 
.  toms  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  general  condition. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  of  mentioning 
specially  a  form,  called  by  some  authors 
OoBvulslTe    Beliiimn    T^remenst    and 


characterised  by  such  an  exagjgeration  of 
the  muscular  tremor,  that  this  is  trans- 
formed, in  some  cases,  into  clonic  or  epi<* 
leptiform  convulsions.  This  complication, 
however,  does  not  alter  the  pro^^osis.^  It 
may  be  attributed  either  to  a  kmd  of  idio- 
syncrasy which  predisposes  those  indivi- 
duals to  convulsive  nervous  conditions,  or 
to  the  ingestion  of  substances  causing 
epilepsy,  as  absinthe  or  furfurol,  of 
which  we  have  to  say  more  at  another 
place. 

Tveatment. — If  the  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  can  be  foreseen,  and  if  the  patient 
cannot  possibly  be  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  the  poison,  it  is  necessary  to 
sequestrate  him  in  an  asylum.  At  the 
onset,  the  patient  must  be  isolated  in  a 
room  from  which  all  objects  have  been 
taken  away  which  might  do  harm,  and 
the  floor  of  which  is  covered  with  mat- 
tresses ;  the  windows  must  be  padlocked, 
to  prevent  suicide  by  jumpingr  out,  ana 
several  attendants  must  guard  fiie  patient, 
for  a  strait-jacket  ought  never  to  be  used. 
Only,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  help,  or 
a  properly  prepared  room,  mechanical  re- 
straint may  be  employed,  but  these  must 
be  put  on  the  lower  limba  only.  The  upper 
lim  OS  and  chest  must  always  be  left  free  to 
avoid  pulmonary  complication,  which  are 
often  fatal,  and  are  caused  by  the  use  of 
the  strait-jacket.  We  believe  it  to  be 
possible  always  to  guard  the  patients  by 
attendants,  so  that  we  may  dispense  d 
priori  with  all  means  of  restriction.  Ab- 
solutely to  abandon  alcoholic  drinks,  in 
spite  of  the  practice  of  certain  medical 
men ;  to  support  the  organism  by  tonics 
(milk,  quinine) ;  to  employ  sedatives  and 
narcotics  in  large  doses  and  long-con- 
tinued, these  are  the  principal  indica- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  delirium 
tremens.  Of  very  great  use  are  bromides, 
especially  associated  with  chloral,  by 
the  mouth,  or  as  injection.  Opium  and 
morphia  must  as  much  as  possible  be 
avoided. 

We  must  remember  that  generally  the 
attack  of  delirium  tremens  lasts  a  short 
time  only ;  this  is  an  important  fact  to  con- 
sider, in  order  to  regulate  the  question  of 
sequestration.  If  a  patient  can  conve- 
niently be  isolated  at  his  own  home  and 
sufficiently  protected  a^nst  himself, 
sequestration  may  be  avoided  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  the  attack,  in  spite  of 
its  intensity.  But  for  poor  patients,  for 
certain  cases  of  relapse,  and  for  predis- 
posed patients,  in  whom  the  attacK  may 
last  a  long  time,  sequestration  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Care  must  be  taken  during  convales- 
cence; tonics,  good  food,  biters,  jmrga- 
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tives,  fresh  air,  and  physical  exercise,  aid 
recovery  maolL    (See  Alcoholism.) 

M.  liEOaAIH. 


(  CBmovi- 

{deliro;  tremens,  tremblinff;  Xf^^' 
k6s,  relatinj^  to  time^.  A  form  ofdeliriom 
occurring  m  old  drinkers  with  little  vio- 
lence, and  lasting  many  weeks. 


(deUro  ;  tremensj  trembling ;  febria,  fever). 
A  form  of  delirium  tremens  in  which  there 
is  high  temperature,  very  quick  pulse,  and 
great  muscular  weakness. 

BB&ZmZVM  TSBBKZVACIXWB  (de- 
Uro;  tremifaciens,  from  tremoTj  a  tremb- 
ling; facioy  I  make).  A  synonym  of 
Deurinm  Tremens. 

Ba&nuUM  vaBBOmVBK  {deliro; 
verhuniy  a  word).  A  form  of  insanity  in 
which  there  is  great  loquacity. 

BB&ZSZinft  'vmBAMlOXnn  (deliro; 
vesania,  madness).  The  delirium,  or  in- 
coherence, delusions,  hallucinations,  illu- 
sions, restlessness,  watchfulness,  &c.,  of 
insanity.  (Fr.  delire  vescmique.  Ger. 
Delirien  bei  Oeisteskrcmkheiten.) 

HMMJMUU  {delirtu,  crazy).  A  term 
for  delirium  or  insanity ;  also  one  who  is 
delirious  or  insane. 

Ba       AUWATICO       ZVQVIBSirBO. 

(See  Chancert  Lunatics.) 

BB&U8IOV. — BlTtslons. — Conscious- 
ness, which,  as  has  been  shown  (see 
Consciousness),  is  from  one  point  of  view 
divisible  into  feeling  and  thought,  is,  from 
another  point  of  view,  divisible  into  con- 
sciousness of  self  and  consciousness  of  the 
relation  of  self  to  surroundings.  It  has 
been  shown  that  consciousness  is  the 
shadow  or  accompaniment  of  nervous  pro- 
cesses, and  hence  it  is  obvious  that  the 
one  must  reflect  the  varieties  of  the  other. 
Now  the  operations  of  the  nervous  system 
are  susceptible  of  divisions  into  two  great 
systems,  of  which  the  one  subserves  the 
regulation  of  the  so-called  vegetative  pro- 
cesses— assimilation,  nutrition,  secretion, 
with  their  contributory  functions,  diges- 
tion, circulation,  and  respiration;  while 
the  other  regulates,  with  the  aid  of  the 
special  senses  and  the  voluntary  muscles, 
the  relations  which  the  body  as  a  whole 
maintains  with  respect  to  its  surround- 
ings. Parallel  with  these  two  main  divi- 
sions of  nerve  function  are  the  two  main 
divisions  of  consciousness — the  conscious- 
ness of  self  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  relation  of  self  to  its  surroundings. 
Each  division  of  consciousness  accom- 
Lfinies  the  working  of  its  correspondiuff 
division  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
each  depends  for  its  integrity  upon 
the  integrity  of  its  corresponding  ma* 
tenal  moiety.    By    the  division  of   the 


nervous  system  regulating  the  nu- 
tritive assimilative  and  visceral  processes 
is  not  meant  merelt  the  sympatnetic  and 
its  allies.  There  is  no  doubt  Hiat  these 
processes  are  represented  throughout  every 
grade  of  the  nervous  system,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  although  the 
representation  in  the  hijghest  regions  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  are  Uie  sub- 
strata of  consciousness,  is  less  prominent 
and  less  conspicuous  than  the  represen- 
tation of  the  relations  of  self  to  surround- 
ings, it  is  equally  pervading,  and  it  is 
more  voluminous  and  fundameutaL  It  is 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  representa- 
tion of  the  relation  of  self  to  surroundings 
if  there  be  no  representation  of  self,  and 
it  is  the  nerve  centres  which  receive  and 
emit  currents  to  and  from  the  viscera  that 
form  the  basis  of  our  consciousness  of  self. 
Hence,  when  the  functions  of  these  centres 
are  disordered  the  consciousness  of  self 
suffers  disorder,  and  when  disorder  affects 
the  other  moiety  of  the  nervous  system 
there  is  disorder  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  relation  of  self  to  surroundings. 

Since  the  consciousness  of  self  enters  as 
an  integral  part  into  every  concept  of  the 
relations  of  self  to  surroundings,  it  is 
obvious  that  disorder  of  the  first  moiety 
of  consciousness  cannot  long  exist  without 
involving  the  second. 

IMsorders  of  tlie  Consoionsness  of 
Belf. — ^These  may  be  either  disorder  of 
feeling  or  disorder  of  thought;  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  disorder  may  be  either 
general  or  partial,  the  first  including  those 
disorders  in  which  the  consciousness  of 
the  whole  self  is  disordered,  the  second 
those  in  which  a  part  only  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  is  disordered. 

Biaordero  of  aolf-oonsoious  tteUng 
are  three:  elevation,  depression,  and  altera- 
tion of  consciousness. 

Elevation  of  self-consciousness,  or  exalta- 
tion, is  an  exaggeration  of  the  natural  and 
normal  feeling  of  well-being  that  attends 
the  state  of  great  bodily  vigour,  in  which 
the  nerve  processes  of  fclodilv  function  are 
active,  vigorous,  and  of  high  tension. 
When  the  Dody  is  normally  fml  of  vigour 
and  all  its  fundamental  or  vegetative  pro- 
cesses are  in  high  activity,  the  corre- 
sponding condition  of  self-consciousnesa 
is  pleasurable.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
vigour,  of  capacity,  of  activity  and  energy, 
and  the  whole  massive  state  of  pleasurable 
self-consciousness  is  summed  up  in  the 
term  elevation  or  buovaucy  of  spirits. 
When,  from  abnormal  states  ot  the 
nervous  system,  a  similar  condition  of 
nerve  tension  prevails,  the  self-conscious- 
ness is  similar ;  and  when,  as  sometimet 
happens,  the  same  nerve  processes  are  ab» 
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normally  aotiv«,  the  state  of  self-con- 
scionsness  is  one  of  abnormal  elevation  of 
spirits.  The  individual  so  affected  is  ab- 
normally happy  and  jovial.  "No  matter 
how  feeble  he  may  be  in  body,  he  feels 
"all  right";  no  matter  how  disastrous 
his  circnm  stances,  he  is  more  than  con- 
tent ;  he  is  in  high  spirits.  Ordinarily 
this  over-bupyancy  of  spirits  is  accom- 
panied by  ddnsion  of  the  relation  of  self 
to  surroundings  ;  but  occasionally  we  meet 
with  cases  in  which  the  individual  appre- 
ciates truly  his  hopeless  bodily  condition 
and  his  embarrassed  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, and  yet  maintains  his  abnormal 
condition  of  happiness. 

In  depreasion  of  spirits  the  opposite 
state  of  things  prevails.  Normally  this 
condition  of  eelf-consciousness  accom- 
panies a  sluggishness  and  inactivity  of 
bodily  processes,  and  especially  of  the 
nervous  processes  that  regulate  the  general 
bodily  functions.  Such  inactivity  in  the 
normal  is  brought  about  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, so  acting  upon  the  organism 
that  its  efforts  are  unsuccessful.  But 
abnormally  the  same  condition  of  the 
bodily  processes  may  arise  spontaneously 
without  the  external  provocation  and 
justification ;  and  in  such  conditions  of 
body  the  same  depression  of  spirits  wUl 
occur,  unjustified  by,  and  out  of  corre- 
spondence with,  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  organism  is  placed.  As  in  the  case  of 
elevation,  this  condition  of  self-conscious - 
ness  is  commonly  accompanied  by  an  affec- 
tion of  the  other  moiety  of  consciousness, 
and  the  patient  entertains  delusions  with 
respect  to  his  relations  with  surroundings. 
But,  far  more  frequently  than  in  the  case 
of  elevation,  we  meet  with  cases  of  depres- 
sion that  are  simple  affections  of  self- 
oonsciousness  and  do  not  involve  delusions 
of  the  other  order.  In  such  uncompli- 
cated cases  the  patient  feels  miserable 
without  knowing  why,  and  without  attri- 
buting his  misery  to  any  fancied  circum- 
stances. He  feels  miserable  without  there 
being  any  justification  in  his  circumstances 
lor  the  misery,  and  that  is  all. 

Alteimtlon  of  Consoionsness. — Sepa- 
rate from  either  elevation  or  depression, 
there  are  conditions  in  which  the  feeling 
of  self  is  altered.  The  alteration  may  be 
attended  b^  elevation,  or  more  commonly 
by  depression,  and  it  may,  and  commonly 
is,  attended  by  some  disorder  of  self-know- 
ledge; but  dostinct  from  idl  these  is  an 
alteration  in  self-feeling  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  described.  An  instance  of  what 
is  meant  is  afforded  by  the  malaise  that 
attends  the  onset  of  fever.  Here  the 
feeling  of  self  is  much  altered.  There  is 
often,  it  is  true,  a  feeling  of  wretchethiess. 


but  distinct  from  this  is  a  feeling,  com« 
pounded  of  impotence  and  other  feelings, 
which  go  to  make  up  what  is  known  as 
the  maudse  of  fever.  Among  the  insane 
a  case  is  occasionally  met  with  in  which 
patients  describe  themselves  as  "altered," 
as  "  not  the  same,"  as  "  unnatural,"  and 
so  forth,  all  of  which  expressions  mean  an 
alteration  in  the  feeling  of  self. 

Bisorders  of  Tboufflit. — ^Delusions  of 
the  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  the 
feeling,  of  self,  are  more  diverse,  and  may 
be  dist^guished  as  general  and  local,  the 
former  referring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
body  as  a  whole,  the  latter  to  the  know- 
ledge of  parts. 

General  disorders  of  the  knowledge  of 
self  vary  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
new  self  to  the  old. 

In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  old  self 
is  replaced  by  the  new ;  as  in  a  case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  in  which  a  man 
nad  literally  lost  himself,  and  looked  for 
his  old  self  under  the  bed ;  as  in  people 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  birds  or  other 
animals.  Gases  of  complete  replacement 
of  the  old  self  by  the  new  are  not  common. 
In  the  second  class  of  cases,  the  old  self 
and  the  new  self  alternate.  A  person 
passes  through  alternating  phases  of  ex- 
istence of  days  or  weeks'  duration,  remem- 
bering, while  in  one  phase,  the  experiences 
of  that  phase  and  of  other  phases  of 
the  same  set  only.  Thus,  after  a  hystero- 
epileptic  attack,  a  person  awakes  with  a 
cnauffed  disposition,  and  with  total  for- 
getfulness  of  her  past  life ;  and  in  this 
phase,  which  we  will  call  a,  she  remains 
tor  a  few  days  or  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  she  has  another  similar  attack, 
on  emerging  from  which  she  is  found  to 
have  resumed  her  former  character  and  to 
remember  only  the  experiences  previous 
to  entering  the  state  a.  After  a  variable 
interval,  another  attack  supervenes,  and 
she  again  emerges  in  state  a,  remember- 
ing the  occurrences  of  the  former  state  a 
and  oblivious  of  the  rest  of  her  life ;  and 
these  alternations  may  occur  a  number  of 
times. 

In  the  third  class  of  disorders  of  the 
whole  self,  the  two  selves  actually  co-exist, 
and  the  patient  believes  himself  to  be 
two  people  at  once.  Such  cases  are  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Gases  of  partial  disorder  of  the  know** 
ledge  of  self  are  much  more  common. 
They  include  partial  disorder  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  self,  and  disorder  of 
knowledge  of  part  of  the  self. 

PartiiU  disorder  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  self  is  seen  in  those  who,  wnile  pre- 
serving a  knowledge  of  their  own  identity, 
believe  that  they  are  changed  in  some  im- 
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portant  partioQlar,  as,  for  instance,  in  sex, 
or  in  some  material  composition  of  their 
bodies,  which  has  become  iron  or  putty, 
or  glass  or  paper,  or  what  not ;  or  that 
thejr  are  enormously  strong,  or  big,  and 
so  K)rth. 

Gases  of  disorder  of  the  knowledge  of 
parts  of  self  are  very  common  and  multi- 
farions.  The  patient  thinks  that  his  head 
is  open,  that  his  brains  have  been  re- 
moTcd  and  replaced  by  some  other 
material ;  that  he  has  a  parasite  in  some 
part  of  lus  body — a  wolf,  a  crab,  a  weasel, 
a  demon ;  that  he  is  pregnant ;  that  his 
bowels  are  stopped ;  that  his  head  is  no 
larger  than  a  nnt ;  or,  as  in  a  case  under 
my  care,  that  his  penis  is  fifteen  miles 
long ;  or,  as  in  another  case,  that  his  arms 
are  so  strong  that  if  he  moves  them  he 
will  shake  the  house  down.  (It  was  not  a 
semi-detached  modem  villa,  but  a  substan- 
tial asylum,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
ground  for  the  alarm.)  In  nearly  all  cases 
of  disorder  of  the  knowledge  of  parts  of 
self  there  will  be  found  some  actual  struc- 
tural modifications  of  the  part  involved; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tnat  the  altera- 
tion in  nerve  currents  due  to  this  altered 
structure  is  the  occasion  of  the  reference 
of  the  delusion  to  this  particular  part  of 
the  body. 

IMaorders  of  tlie  Consciousness  of  tlie 
Bclation  of  Self  to  Bnrronndlnrs. — ^The 
second  great  division  of  delusions  is  that 
which  includes  delusions  of  the  relation 
between  self  and  surroundings ;  and  this 
is  further  divided  into  delusions  of  the 
relation  of  self  to  surroundings,  and  delu- 
sions of  the  relation  of  surroundings  to  self. 

Delusions  of  the  relation  of  self  to  sur- 
roundings are  delusions  either  of  increased 
welfare  or  of  diminished  welfare.  The 
writer  has  not  met  with  a  case  of  delusion 
of  this  class  in  which  the  consideration  of 
welfare  was  absent.  Delusions  of  both 
kinds  are  very  common,  and  are  ordinarily 
associated,  the  one  with  exaltation,  Hie 
other  with  depression,  of  the  feelings  of 
self.  Under  the  first  head  fall  delusions 
of  power,  of  wealth,  of  consequence,  of  in- 
fluence, most  delusions  of  the  grandiose 
class  and  megalomania.  To  dis  class 
belong  the  delusions  of  those  who  think 
themselves  millionaires,  kings,  emperors, 
saviours,  gods,  &c.  The  minor  degree, 
which  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
normal — the  instances  of  persons  having 
exaggerated  opinions  oi  their  own  gran- 
4eur  and  importance — ^is  common  enough, 
and  the  maior  degree  is  merely  an  exag- 
geration of  the  minor. 

Under  the  second  head  fall  self-acousa- 
torv  delusions — delusions  of  sin,  of  crime, 
and  wrong,  supposed  to  have  been  com- 


mitted by  the  deluded  person.  Such  a 
fancy  as  that  ot  witnessin^^  one's  own 
fiineral  would  come  under  this  head. 

Delusions  of  the  relation  of  surround* 
ings  to  self  are  similarly  divisible  into 
delusions  of  beneficent  relation  and  delu- 
sions of  inimical  relation.  ^  In  rare  cases 
delusions  of  this  class  exist  without  re- 
ference to  welfare. 

Delusions  of  beneficent  relations  of  sur- 
roundings to  self  are  frequently,  but  not 
always,  accompanied  by  marked  exalta- 
tion of  the  feeling  of  self.  They  include 
cases  in  which  Vie  patient  thinks  that 
honours  or  commands  are  conferred  upon 
him,  and  the  like.  The  typical  case  is 
that  of  the  cock  which  thought  that  the 
sun  rose  every  morning  to  hear  hina  crow.- 
Common  instances  are  those  in  which  the 
deluded  persons  believe  that  people  in 
high  station  are  interested  in  them,  are  in 
love  with  them  ;  that  the  Deity  Himself 
has  chosen  them  as  His  elect ;  that  the 
attention  of  the  nation,  of  the  whole 
world,  is  fixed  upon  them,  and  so  forth. 

Delusions  of  inimical  relations  of  sur* 
roundings  to  self  are,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  most  important  of  all, 
for  they  are  Uie  only  delusions  which 
directly  prompt  acts  that  are  dangerous 
to  otiiers.  They  are  also  exceedingly 
common;  in  fact^  the  great  majority  of 
delusions  belong  to  this  class,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  vast  oateji^ry  of  delusions 
of  suspicion  and  persecution.  In  so  large 
a  class  wide  variations  will  naturally  be 
found,  the  chief  differences  prevailing 
being  in  the  definiteness  of  the  delusion* 
When  a  man  thinks  deludedly  that,  for 
instance,  his  wife  is  unfaithful  with  a 
certain  acquaintance,  and  specifies  the 
occasions  of  her  unfaithfulness,  the  delu« 
sion  is  very  definite,  and  in  such  cases  the 
proof  that  the  belief  is  a  deluded  one  is 
often  difficult  to  obtain.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  believes  that  certain  per- 
sons unknown,  or  certain  occult  influencea 
are  conspiring  to  injure  him  in  some  inde- 
scribable way,  the  delusion  is  indefinite* 
and  the  proof  of  its  inaccuracy  is  usually 
easy. 

Definite  delusions  of  inimical  relations 
of  certain  individuals  are  highly  dan- 
gerous. From  believing  that  one  is  iniured 
to  retaliatipn  upon  the  injurer  is  but  a 
short  step,  and  one  that  is  frequently 
taken,  and  delusions  of  this  kind  are 
specially  prone  to  lead  to  violent  conduct. 
Similarly,  delusions  of  ill-treatment  by  a 
class  of  individuals  may  lead  to  violence 
towards  eitJier  any  member  of  the  class 
or  towards  some  prominent  and  represent 
tative  member.  Thus,  if  a  man  fftneiaa 
that  there  is  a  conspiracy  among  lavjrv* 
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to  prevent  him  from  obtainm^  justice  he 
may  shoot  at  a  judge.  Or  if  a  soldier 
entertains  the  delusion  that  he  is  iU-treated 
by  the  military  authorities  he  may  murder 
the  first  officer  that  he  meets.  Where  the 
delusion  is  of  less  definite  character,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  danger  of 
▼iolentconduct  is  absent.  Not  infrequently 
a  vague  delusion  of  persecution  by  occult 
influences,  bv  electricity  or  telespraphs, 
will  flpradually  concentrate  and  focus 
around  one  individual,  who  is  credited 
with  setting  the  persecuting  apparatus  in 
motion,  and  who  thenceforwaid  becomes 
an  object  of  hatred  and  potential  violence. 
Ag^ain,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  no  de- 
finite individual  to  be  held  accountable 
will  sometimes  be  a  cause  of  violence  to- 
wards some  person  in  a  prominent  position, 
the  motive  being  to  have  '^attention" 
drawn  to  the  ^  case."  In  some  cases  the 
delusion  of  persecution  becomes  so  domi- 
nant that  the  sufferer,  without  definitely 
identifjring  any  one  as  persecutor,  is 
roused  to  olina  fury,  and  runs  amuck  at 
every  one  who  happens  to  be  within  his 
reacL    {See  Pebsecution  Mania.) 

C  Mercibb, 
Da&U8IOVA&  nrSAVITT  {dehido,  I 
mock  at ;  from  de  and  hido,  I  play).    (See 
Delusion.) 

DZ&U8IOV  or  BOVBT.  The  An- 
glicised term  for  Folie  du  doute  (g.t;.). 

dAmxwcb.  —  The  French  term  for 
dementia. 

BBMBarTBB  {dementia^  madness ; 
from  dey  neg. ;  mens,  the  mind).  A  popular 
term  for  any  form  of  insanity,  more  pro- 
perly the  subject  of  dementia. 

BBMXVTIA. — BeflBitloii. — A     state 
in  which  manifestations  of  mind  are  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  absent  in  conse- 
quence of  disease  or  decay  of  the  brain 
itself.    It  is  always  an  Eicquired  condition, 
and  as  such  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
amentia,  which  is  either  a  congenital  state 
or  one  closely  connected  wiUi  that  period. 
Bjmptoms. — ^The  particular  degree  of 
mental  failing  required  to  constitute  de- 
mentia is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  time  when  it 
comes  on,  for  while  the  symptoms   are 
very  marked  in  extreme  cases  the  less  pro- 
nounced examples  shade  ofif  into  mere  loss 
of  energy  or  simple  stupidity.    There  is, 
in  fact,  no  hard-and-fast  line  to  be  drawn 
between  that  lowest  degree  of  manifesta- 
tion of  mind  that  is  consistent  with  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  slight  indications  of 
mental  failing  that  betoken  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  either  to 
be  progressive  in    character,  developing 
ultimately  into   well    pronounced  acute 
signs,  or  is  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  time 


in  a  subordinated  stage,  to  end  finally 
in  death  or  recovery.  Sometimes  the  ex- 
istence of  dementia  is  only  shown  by  loss 
of  memory  or  loss  of  energy,  and  there 
are  no  positive  signs  of  acute  disturbance 
such  as  delusions,  hallucinations^  or  in- 
coherence; there  is,  in  hucty  merely  a  negar 
tive  manifestation  of  brain  acUon.  At 
another  time  there  may  be  great  and  con- 
tinued muscular  disturbance  with  so  ne^ 
tive  a  state  of  mind  that  in  all  probability 
very  little  consciousness  remains.  Nor 
do  we  gain  much  assistance  firom  con- 
sideration of  the  bodily  symptoms,  for 
the  conditions  of  circulation,  respiration, 
temperature,  and  digestion  may  be  more 
deranged  in  dementia  than  in  pronounced 
instances  of  mania  or  melanckolia.  We 
see,  then,  in  dementia  a  diminished  state 
of  mental  power,  shown  either  in  impaired 
thought  or  action,  combined  or  separately, 
and  one  or  the  other  of  these  states  may 
be  either  transitory  or  persistent,  whilst 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  con- 
dition lasts  may  be  short  or  very  con- 
siderable. 

Condittons  and  Course. — The  con- 
ditions under  which  dementia  may  exist 
are  thus  seen  to  be  very  far-reaching; 
indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  at  one 
period  or  another  it  holds  a  place  in 
the  completed  history  of  every  attack  of 
insanity,  bearing  in  mind  that  few  attacks 
of  insanity  are  completely  evoluted;  for 
whilst  some  prove  abortive,  one  or  another 
symptom  being  masked  or  absent,  others 
terminate  in  death  or  recovery  before  the 
clinical  features  have  had  time  to  develop. 
The  chief  thing  to  remember  is  that  de- 
mentia may  be  either  a  transitory  or^  a 
permanent  condition,  that  in  many  of  its 
forms  it  is  a  hopeful  phase  of  disease,  and 
that  the  study  of  the  clinical  conditions 
under  which  it  is  found  is  very  necessazyt 
as,  according  to  the  successful  interpreta- 
tion of  these,  the  prognosis  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  are  greatly  influenced. 
A  person  in  a  state  of  dementia  was  at 
one  time  better  than  he  is  now,  but. 
person  affected  with  amentia  may  be  now 
Setter  than  he  ever  was.  Dementia  pre- 
sents a  subordinated  degree  of  manifesta- 
tion of  symptoms,  there  is  less  range  of 
excitement  than  in  mania  and  less  emo- 
tional depression  and  consciousness  than 
in  melancholia,  but  the  term  is  after  all 
used  rather  in  an  arbitrary  manner  to 
signify  mental  failure  of  a  non-congenital 
type  unattended  by  positive  signs  of  ex- 
citement. 

Vorms. — The  various  forms  of  dementia 
met  with  are  usually  described  as  primuury 
or  acute — by  some  mental  stupor  of  the 
anergic  type  is  included  under  this  head- 
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ing ;  secondary,  or  that  following  acute 
attaicks  of  insanity,  whether  of  the  maniacal 
or  melancholio  form;  senile,  an  exagge- 
rated form  of  what  wonld  appear  to  oe 
the  natural  resolution  of  the  body  in  old 
age ;  and  paralytic  dementia,  a  term  given 
(wrongly  m  the  opinion  of  some)  to  the 

Erofound  enfeeblement  that  occurs  in  the 
kst  stages  of  general  paralysis. 
Frimarj'  Dementia. — There  may  be 
a  gradual  enfeeblement  of  intellect,  with- 
out the  previous  exhibition  of  very  promi- 
nent symptoms,  and»  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  fina  numbers  of  instances  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  a  demented  sl^te  for 
years,  people  in  whom  there  is  no  history 
of  very  prominent  early  symptoms,  but 
who  have  gradually  acquired  a  few  harm- 
less delusions,  who  are  tractable  and 
docile,  refusing  to  occupy  themselves,  but 
going  on  quietly  to  the  end,  and  all  the 
history  we  can  obtain  is,  that  they  were 
useless  in  the  grade  of  society  to  which 
they  belonged.  Such  a  case  illustrates 
the  difficulty  we  have  in  saying  whether 
or  not  the  symptoms  show  merely  harmless 
dementia,  for  it  may  happen  that  after 
the  condition  has  lasted  for  years,  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  violent 
attack  of  maniacal  fury.  We  have  known 
a  patient  remain  for  years  in  a  condition 
of  quiet  dementia,  orderly  and  contented, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  studies  of 
a  religious  nature,  and  then  suddenly 
develop  most  dangerous  maniacal  excite- 
ment, showing  tnat  the  mild  primary 
dementia  was  merely  a  protracted  first 
stage  of  acute  mania.  {8ee  Mental 
Stupor.) 

Becondarjr  Dementlaf  or  that  form  of 
mental  impairment  following  on  acute 
attacks,  forms  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  populations  of  asylums.  According 
to  Dr.  Olouston,  whose  address  on  this 
subject  in  the  Jottmal  of  Mental  Science, 
for  October  1888,  should  be  read,  it  ac- 
counts for  two-thirds  of  the  insane  popu- 
lation. Dr.  Glonston  says  that  "  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  reversion  of  type  and 
a  beneficial  result  of  the  laws  that  bring 
a  bad  stock  to  an  end.  Real  secondary 
dementia  may  be  so  closely  imitated  by 
secondary  stupor  that  only  time  and  the 
effects  of  treatment  can  distinguish  them. 
It  cannot  be  looked  on  as  caused  by  the 
damage  done  to  the  mind-tissue  through 
the  primary  acute  disturbance,  for  it  often 
occurs  without  an  acute  primary  stage, 
and  its  occurrence  bears  no  relationsmp 
to  the  intensity  or  duration  of  the  prim- 
ary attacks.  Typical  secondary  dementia 
is  always  hereditary.  It  does  not  readily 
supervene  on  the  insanities  that  occur 
mer  full   development  and  before  the 


period  of  decadence,  such  as  puerperal 
and  lactational  insanities,  or  those  result- 
ing from  overwork  or  emotional  causes  at 
that  age.  Almost  all  pure  cases  will  be 
found  to  have  ori^natea  in  pubescent  and 
adolescent  insanities.  Adolescent  insa- 
nity ending  in  secondary  dementia  may 
be  regarded  as  the  typical  form  of  mentaJ 
disease."  So  writes  Dr.  Glonston,  and  we 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  reproduce  the 
main  features  of  his  address,  not  because 
of  their  general  acceptance,  but  because 
of  their  novelty  and  importance. 

Degrees  of  secondary  dementia  vary 
considerably  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  symptoms.  In  some  patients  loss  of 
memory  and  apathy  are  tne  chief  signs, 
but  in  extreme  states  there  is  an  almost 
negative  condition  of  mind,for  the  memory 
and  will  are  so  impaired  that  the  subjects 
become  mere  machines  in  the  hanas  of 
other  people.  The  habits  of  persons  in 
this  extreme  stage  are  often  very  depraved 
and  disgusting,  for  they  swallow  anything 
they  can  get  hold  of,  they  bolt  their  food, 
ana  are  very  dest<ructive  of  clothing. 
They  often  prefer  to  squat  or  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  they  cover  up  their  heads 
with  their  dress,  a  habit  which  no  amount 
of  attention  can  eradicate.  The  physical 
signs  correspond  with  the  mental  degra- 
dation,  for  the  face  loses  intelligent  ex- 
pression, the  skin  becomes  muddy,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  body  loses  weight,  though  some 
on  the  other  hand  become  very  stout. 
Many  of  the  ''secondary  dements"  are 
liable  to  temporary  accessions  of  excite^ 
ment,  during  which  they  may  become 
suicidal  or  dangerous  to  others.  The 
extent  to  which  the  destructive  propen- 
sities of  patients  of  this  class  are  carried 
is  extraordinary,  and  they  are  apparently 
done  without  object,  for  there  is  scarcely 
sufficient  intelligence  left  to  put  forward 
delusion  as  a  cause  for  it.  oome  spend 
their  time  in  making  grimaces,  or  in  re- 
peating some  particular  movement,  or  in 
constantly  saying  a  particular  phrase. 
They  do  not  recognise  their  friends  or 
attendants,  and  are  practically  dead  to 
external  impressions,  so  that,  if  left  to 
their  own  resources,  they  would  die. 

It  is  from  this  class  of  persons,  only  in 
a  less  advanced  .stage  of  the  disease,  that 
most  of  the  workers  in  asylums  come. 
Some  of  them  live  to  a  great  age,  and 
notwithstanding  their  lean  and  haggard 
appearance,  which  no  amount  of  feeding 
vofi  alter,  live  on  through  all  changes  of 
temperature,  utterly  regardless  of  those 
around  them,  and  so  inattentive  to  their 
own  sensations  as  to  be  most  unclean  in 
their  habits,  finally  dying  from  diarrhcBa» 
pneumonia,  or  gpraduiu  deoay.    The  app^ 
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tite  of  Home  of  these  people  is  enormous, 
and  they  have  to  be  carefully  fed  to  avoid 
being  choked.  Some  slight  improvement 
may  be  made  in  their  habits  by  regulating 
what  remains  of  their  reflex  system ;  thus, 
by  calling  them  up  at  night,  they  can  be 
kept  clean,  and  they  may  be  educated  to 
some  habits  of  tidiness  and  regularity, 
although  in  these  particulars  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  idiot  and  imbecile  classes. 
No  class  of  persons  reauires  more  atten- 
tion than  these  seconaary  dements,  for 
they  lie  about  a  room  or  on  the  grass 
without  any  regard  for  their  own  safety, 
and  considering  the  degree  to  which  they 
expose  themselves,  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  rarely  they  suffer  from  rheumatic  and 
catarrhal  affections.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  they  are  at  times 
very  suicidal^  and  in  other  ways  they 
often  exhibit  impulsive  states,  in  which 
they  become  dangerous  or  destructive,  re- 
quiring for  the  time  special  care. 

The  issue  of  secondary  dementia  is 
death,  for  recovery,  of  course,  is  impos- 
sible. The  treatment  can  onl^  be  directed 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  patient,  keeping 
him  suitably  dad,  and  placing  him  in 
circumstances  to  prevent  others  injuring 
him.  Much  can  be  done  by  careful  attend- 
ance to  promote  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
to  prevent  disturbances,  but  here  treat- 
ment ends.  Occasionally  these  people 
are  very  noisy  at  night,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  affect  their  condition,  for  they 
live  on  for  years  in  this  state,  and  it  is 
only  occasionally  and  for  special  reasons 
that  sedatives  are  required. 

Fatbolofy. — The  chief  changes  in  se- 
condary dementia  are  alteration  in  the 
size  of  the  vessels  owing  to  thickening  and 
distension,  the  thickening  being  most 
marked  in  the  deep  layer,  and  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  are  fatty  granules  and  haama- 
toidin.  The  peri-vascular  canals  are  en- 
larged. The  changes  in  the  cells  may  be 
described  as  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
•pyramidal  cells,  and  a  want  of  distinctness 
of  outline  and  branches,  the  nuclei  being 
large,  but  changed  in  form,  and  only 
capable  of  slight  carmine  staining.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  troublesome 
diarrhoea  that  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
ibiB  phase  of  insanitv,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  the  dementia  of  the  last  stages  of  gen- 
eral paralysis,  a  symptom  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  we  point  to  the  bowel-lesion 
that  often  accompanies  these  conditions. 
These  lesions  are  usually  found  in  the 
colon,  and  in  the  jejunum,  and  probably 
result  primarily  from  nerve-degeneration ; 
we  find,  in  fact,  patches  of  ulceration  so 
extensive  at  times  as  to  resemble  a  honev- 
comb  network.  The  edges  are  occasionally 


slightly  raised,  and  perhaps,  but  at  dther 
times,  they  resemble  puncnings-out  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  covered  with  a  little 
yellowish  loose  gelatinous  material.  Hieae 
ulcers  do  not  resemble  those  found  in  en* 
teric  fever,  nor  are  they  as  a  rule  found 
in  the  same  part.  The  descending  part  ol 
the  colon  is  most  subject  to  these,  and 
next  to  it  is  the  jejunum.  Even  where 
the  stage  of  ulceration  has  not  been  reached 
there  are  patches  of  redness  and  sub* 
mucous  ecohymoses,  forming  an  early 
stage  of  the  degeneration  (Si.  Ba/rth.Hoap. 
Bep.f  vol.  xvi.). 

Senile  DementUu — ^This  form  which  is 
simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  decay  of  the 
system  from  advancing  years,  at  times 
places  patients  in  very  dangerous  posi- 
tions, and  necessitates  their  confinement 
in  an  asylum.  The  chief  symptom  is  loss 
of  memory,  confined  especially  to  the 
memory  K>r  recent  events,  though  they 
may  remember  what  happened  long  ago 
very  well.  Such  people  undress  them- 
selves, or  get  up  at  all  hours,  forgetting 
the  sequence  of  time,  and  are  of  course 

?uite  incapable  of  keeping  engagements, 
n  true  senile  dementia  tnere  is  always 
bodily  decrepitude,  whereas  in  the  demen- 
tia resulting  from  the  disease,  and  not 
from  the  natural  decay  of  tissue  resulting 
from  age,  there  may  be  very  good  bodily 
condition,  and  the  subjects  of  the  demen- 
tia may  be  able  to  employ  themselves  use- 
fully under  supervision.  One  meets  with 
many  persons  where  loss  of  memory  is 
the  chief  or  only  sign  of  disease  of  the 
brain,  and  this  may  be  in  persons  under 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age ;  but  these  are 
not  cases  of  senile  dementia,  they  are  in  a 

Srimary  dementia,  the  result  of  premature 
ecay  of  a  certain  organ  of  the  body.  In 
true  senile  dementia  there  is  incapacity 
for  storing  up  new  impressions,  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  brain  being  barely  recuperative 
and  not  capable  of  leading  to  development. 
The  presence  of  hallucinations  and  delu- 
sions is  not  infrequent,  and  the  identity 
of  people  is  confused  whilst  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  meet  with  suicidal  at- 
tempts probably  connected  with  fatty  afifeo- 
tion  of  the  heart.  The  age  at  which  senile 
dementia  begins  varies ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  not 
expected  before  sixty,  and  is  generally  seen 
between  sixty-five  and  eighty. 

Pathology. — ^The  post-mortem  appear- 
ances point  to  general  atrophy  and  de- 
generation of  all  the  tissues  of  the  brain. 
Of  the  coarse  kind  there  are  hardening  of 
the  cranial  bones,  and  frequently  dis- 
appearance of  the  diploe.  Thickening  of 
the  membranes  with  fluid  in  the  meuies 
of  the  pia,  and  thinness  of  the  convolutions 
with  widening  of  the  fissures.    The  vessela 
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at  the  base,  especially  the  basilar,  caro- 
tids and  arteries  in  the  fissure  of  Syl* 
Tins,  are  atheromatous  and  desenerated. 
Microscopically,  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
are  often  found  to  be  greatly  thickened, 
and  there  are  miliary  aneurisms  with 
atheromatous  and  fatty  de^neration 
round  them.  The  most  notable  changes 
are  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cortex,  espe- 
cially in  the  frontal  and  central  convolu- 
tions. In  many  places  no  normal-looking 
cells  can  be  founa,  often  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  brown  pigment  granules,  or 
of  small  round,  fatty  particles.  Many  of 
the  cells  seem  to  be  altered  in  shape,  and 
the  nuclei  pale  and  indistinct,  or  broken 
down  into  shapeless  masses.  The  nerve 
fibres  of  the  cortex  as  well  as  the  proces- 
ses of  the  nerve-cells  take  part  in  the 
general  disintegration. 

Bementla  FanUjtioa  is  a  term  fre- 
quently used  to  designate  the  last  stage 
of  general  paralysis  in  which  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  secondary  dementia  are 
found  in  a  very  decided  prominence.  But 
the  use  of  the  term  to  signify  the  very 
peculiar  form  in  which  general  paralysis 
terminates  is  doubtful  in  its  application, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  combination  of 
muscular  and  mental  impairment,  with 
other  symptoms  often  of  a  maniacal  char 
racter  up  to  the  very  last,  that  seems  to 
take  it  out  of  the  category  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  dementia. 

For  further  information  on  the  various 
forms  of  dementia,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  the  standard  works  of  Bucknill 
and  Tuke,  Griesinger,  and  Krafft-Ebing, 
also  to  Papers  in  the  West  Riding  Asylum 
Beports,  and  to  Dr.  Olouston's  address 
in  the  Jov/mal  of  M.eniaX  Science,  Oct. 
1888. 

For  an  interesting  case  of  Senile  De- 
mentia, with  miliary  aneurisms  in  the  pia 
mater,  reported  by  Dr.  Howden,  see 
Journal  of  Mental  Science,  Jan.  1875, 
p.  587.  T.  Glaye  Shaw. 

DSBKBVTIA  ACCIBBWTA&Z8  (de; 
mens;  accidens,  from, accidere,to  happen), 
DBMJUi TZA  AB VaVTZTIA  (de;  mens; 
adventitius,  coming  from  abroad).  Terms 
for  insanity  occurring  in  a  person  who 
has  always  possessed  healthy  reasoning 
power. 

BsazavTZA,  acvtb  (actUtu,  sharp, 
violent,  or  severe).  A  term  wronglv  em- 
ployed for  cases  which  are  really  in- 
stances of  Melancholia  cum  stupors  (q.v,) ; 
also  a  synonym  of  Stupor,  Anergic  (q.v.). 

DBMXirTZA  AOZTATA  ((M  ;  mens  ; 
agito,  I  stir  up).  Krafft-Ebing's  form  of 
secondary  or  sequential  dementia  in 
which  occasional  outbursts  of  excitement 
occur. 


'ZA  AVmCTATA  (de ; 
mens;  affectatus^  studied).  The  delirium 
of  active  drunkenness. 

DSMBWTZA,  A&COBO&ZC  (de ; 
mens  ;  alcohol,  from  Arab.  cU,  the  ;  kohol, 
anytlung  finely  disintegrated).  The  weak- 
ness of  mind  produced  by  the  excessive  use 
of  alcohol. 

^  DBBKBVTZA  AVATBZCA  (de;  mens; 
a,  neg. ;  vaBos,  a  suffering.)  Tne  form  of 
dementia  in  which  the  patient  takes  Uttle 
or  no  notice  of  surrounding  things. 

BSMUrXZA  AFOF&aCTZCA  (de ; 
mans  ;  anonkq^ia,  from  air<J  and  9rX^<r<r«, 
I  strike).  The  progressive  weakness  of 
intellect  which  not  infrequently  super- 
venes on  an  apoplectic  attack.  (See  Post- 
Apoplectic  Insanity.) 

BSmnrrZA  CBO&bzc a  (de,  mens ; 
Xop^ia^  a  dancing).  The  weakness  of  mind 
produced  by  chorea.  (See  Ghorea  and 
Insanity.) 

DsmnrrzAt  ch&owzc  (de  ;  mens ; 
chronicus,  \oTx^  continued).  The  condition 
which  ultimately  oocnrs  in  the  progress 
of  other  forms  of  insanity.  A  synonym  of 
Dementia,  secondary  or  sequential  (q.v.) 

]>SMBWTZA,aFZ&BPTZC((20;tlietM; 

cViXi/^if,  from  hrCKafifiavci,  I  seize  or  lay 
hold  of).  The  slow  mental  deterioration 
which  supervenes  on  a  prolonged  series 
of  epileptic  seizures.    (See  Epilepsy.) 

l»KaVTZA  VATVmASZ8((2tf;  mens; 
nattMralis,  natural).  A  synonym  of  Idiocy. 

BSMSZTTZA,  OWftABZC.  The  form 
which  results  from  gross  organic  disease 
of  the  brain,  such  as  cerebral  hsdmorrhage, 
embolism,  thrombosis,  ramoUissement, 
tumours,  hydatids,  pachymeningritis,  Ac. 

DSaiaWTZA  FAmA&TTZC  A  (^20  ; 
mens ;  parali/ticiu,  from  irapoXvw,  I  dis- 
able). A  synonym  of  General  Paralysis 
of  the  Insane.  A  term  largely  used  on 
the  Gontinent  for  this  affection,  but  not 
adopted  by  British  alienists. 

DSaiaWTZA,  FA&TZA&  (de;mens; 
partio,  I  share).  The  form  of  incomplete 
dementia  in  which,  although  the  mind  is 
weakened,  there  is  too  much  intelligence 
left  to  allow  of  the  use  ef  the  term  "  de- 
mentia "  without  qualification. 

BBXBWTZA,  VBZBKAmT  (de  ;  mens  ; 
primofius,  of  the  first  rank).  A  term 
sometimes  used  for  the  form  which  occurs 
more  especially  in  young  persons  of  feeble 
mental  development,  often  as  an  imme- 
diate result  of  mental  shock.  (See 
Dementia.) 

BBKBWTZA,  8BCOWOAJIT  (de;  mens; 
seeundusy    second),    DBmnrrZA    8B- 

SUMJiTlA&  (de;  mens  ;  sequor,  I  follow), 
ementia  following  acute  or  prolonged 
mental  disease,  such  as  mania  and  meuui- 
cholia. 
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(de;  mens; 
BcnUiSt  ajQred).  .  The    failure   of  mental 

g)wer8  wnioh  accompanies  old  age.  (See 
EMENTIA.) 

BBBKBSrrZA  TOXICA (e^;  mens;  ro^i- 
k6v,  from  ro^tvfOt  I  shoot  at  with  an  arrow 
and  so  slay ;  the  meaning  of  anything 
deadly  or  noxious  came  later  to  be  aoplied 
to  To^ix6vt  and  it  finally  ac<^uirea  the 
special  signification  of  any  poisonous  or 
deadly  influence).  Dementia  produced 
by  the  long-continued  and  excessive  use 
01  alcohol,  opium,  Indian  hemp,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  fatuity  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies chronic  plumbism. 

DSMZ88IO  AVZMI  (demiaaio,  a  sink- 
ing, from  demittOf  I  let  down ;  anifMM^  the 
mind).    A  term  for  depression  of  spirits. 

BBMOVZA.      (See  DEMONOMANIA.) 
DSMOVXACA&  FOBSaSSZOV.    (See 

Demonomania  and  Witchcraft.) 

BSMOVO&ATRZA  (daifi(ov,  a  devil ; 
Xarptloy  worship).  A  form  of  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  worships  ademon  or  devil. 

DSMOVOBKAJrZA  (daifio>v,  a  demon ; 
luoficL,  madness) ;  BSMOVOFATBT  (dai- 
fMDVy.a  demon  ;  irdBoSf  a  sufiering. 

Beflnitloii. — Esquirol,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  best  account  of  demonomania,  observes 
that  if  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word 
had  been  retained,  the  term  "demono- 
mania "  might  have  been  given  to  religious 
melancholia ;  the  first  variety  or  species 
bein^  theomania,  the  second  cacodemono- 
mama,  the  latter  embracing  those  patients 
who  believe  themselves  to  oe  possessed  of 
Uie  devil,  and  who  fear  eternal  perdition.'"' 
Es€[uirol  did  not  dare  to  make  this  inno- 
vation, as  the  word  was  already  appro- 
priated— that  is  to  say,  it  is  always  used 
in  a  bad  sense  instead  of  a  good  one,  as 
among  the  ancients.  Hence  we  can  no 
longer  make  it  include  those  patients  who 
believe  that  they  are  the  Deity,  or  imagine 
themselves  inspired  by  Heaven. 

Frequenoj'a — If  demonomania  is  a  term 
rarely  used  in  our  asylums,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  many  patients  labour  under 
this  form  of  mental  disease. 

Bjmptoins. — In  some  cases  the  symp* 
toms  are  of  a  much  more  definite  charac- 
ter tiian  in  others.  We  have  seen  men 
labouring  under  the  delusion  of  demo- 
niacal possession,  whose  agonies  were  of 
the  most  terrible  description,  and  who 
answered  in  every  respect  to  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  those  unfortunate  self- 
accusing  wizards  or  witches  who  were 
burnt  at  the  stake,  firmly  believing  that 
thev  were  what  their  judges  charged  them 
with  being.  Some  patients,  by  constantly 
dwelling  on  the  frightful  idea,  have  it  re- 


•  *<  Dm   Maladiet  MenUlei.* 
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fleeted  in  their  countenance,  their  physio- 
gnomy suggesting  an  uncanny  personality, 
which  would  have  inevitably  sufficed  for 
their  condemnation  in  the  old  days  of 
witchcraft. 

In  a  milder  form,  but  sufficiently  dread- 
ful, we  see  any  number  of  patients  who 
believe  themselves  condemned  to  eternal 
damnation,  the  remarkable  fact  being 
constantly  observed  that  it  is  the  good 
people  who  are  the  most  liable  to  this 
delusion;  while  those  who  might  have 
been  supposed  to  merit  it,  do  not  fall 
into  this  form  of  mental  disorder.  The 
**  miserable  sinners  "  of  our  asylums  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  pious.  The  real 
sinners,  if  they  come  to  tne  asylnm  at  all, 
are  as  a  rule  illustrations  of  very  different 
forms  of  insanity. 

It  is  customary  to  class  zoanthropia  as 
a  variety  of  demonomania.  The  morbid 
mental  condition  which  assumes  a  definite 
delusion  in  regard  to  an  evil  spirit,  is  no 
doubt  closely  allied  to  that  which  em- 
bodies itself  in  an  ima^nary  animaL  The 
change  of  personahty  —  the  complete 
transformation  —  is  common  to  Doth. 
How  far  evolution  accounts  for  this  re- 
trograde conception,  and  how  far  the 
ancient  myths  m  regard  to  men  assuming 
the  form  of  animus  are  explained,  are 
questions  upon  which  we  cannot  now  enter. 

In  recent  times  there  have  been  epidemics 
of  hystero-demonomania ;  one  of  these 
occurred  in  1857,  and  lasted  several  years, 
at  Morzines  in  Upper  Savoy.  In  the 
first  instance  two  little  girls,  pious  and 
precocious,  had  convulsive  attacks,  which 
were  reproduced  among  other  children, 
and  occasioned  widespread  alarm.  M. 
Oonstans,  the  Inspector  of  Asylums  in 
France,  at  that  time  made  an  inspection 
on  the  spot,  and  published  a  medical 
report  of  the  phenomena  which  he  wit- 
nessed, or  heard  described  (i  861),  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  what  follows. 

There  were  64  convulsionnaires.  Their 
ages  ranged  from  eight  to  fifty-eight,  the 
largest  number  (14)  being  eighteen  years 
old.  There  were  two  classes — ^the  first 
comprising  those  who  were  constitution- 
ally hysterical ;  the  second  those  whose 
hysteria  was  accidental  and  recent.  The 
former  were  thin,  and  looked  altogether 
ill.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  suffering  from  amenor- 
rhcea  or  chlorosis,  were  in  good  health. 

The  character  of  the  persons  attacked 
by  this  epidemic  was  changed  ;  their  affec- 
tion for  family,  friends  or  religion,  was 
succeeded  by  indifference,  or  even  dislike. 
Their  expression  was  altered;  their  sleep 
uncertain  and  light;  their  appetite  bad. 
Those  who  were  before  industrious  could 
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no  longer  fix  their  attention  to  anything ; 
their  only  pleasure  consisted  in  meeting 
and  chatting  together,  or  playing  at  cards. 
The  attacks  wnen  once  established  re- 
inmed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day  under  the  influence  of  the  slightest 
cause,  as  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  a  word 
displeasing  to  wem,  anything  reminding 
them  of  religion,  a  spontaneous  thouj^ht 
or  one  excited  by  colic,  <Sr<3.  Nothing 
caused  an  attack  more  surely  than  the 
assertion  that  the  convulsionnaires  were 
not  possessed.  At  the  c<)mmencement  of 
the  epidemic  at  which  time  the  yictims 
were  chiefly  infants,  there  were  seen  the 
phenomena  of  ecstasy,  catalepsy  and 
somnambulism.  When  M.  Constans 
visited  Morzines,  the  attacks  were  re- 
stricted to  couTulsions  varying  only  in 
their  violence,  their  duration,  and  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  loquacity. 

The  oriaie  or  fit  is  signalised  by  the 
occurrence  of  sudden  yawning,  when  the 
patient  is  perfectly  ca]m,  pandiculations, 
sudden  starts,  and  jerks  of  a  choreic 
character  in  the  arms ;  this  is  followed  by 
rapid  movements,  as  if  from  a  succession 
of  discharges ;  the  pupil  is  by  turns  dilated 
and  contracted,  and  the  eyes  sympathise 
with  the  general  movements  of'^the  body. 
At  this  moment,  the  patients,  whose  aspect 
iias  first  indicated  fear,  pass  into  a  state 
of  furVf  which  becomes  more  intense,  as  if 
the  idea  which  dominates  them  caused 
iwo  almost  simultaneous  effects— depres- 
sion and  excitement.  The  patients  strike 
the  furniture  with  violence,  begin  to 
speak,  or,  rather,  vociferate,  the  same 
word  being  endlessly  repeated.  If  the 
spectator  speaks  to  them,  they  reply  to 
his  remarks,  but  without  escaping  from 
their  ruling  idea,  that  they  are  lost  souls 
in  helL  And  as  it  is  always  a  demon  of 
which  they  are  the  mouthpiece,  the 
imaginary  spirit  sometimes  recounts  what 
he  cud  on  earth,  and  what  he  has  done 
since  he  left  it  for  the  infernal  regions. 
Their  physiognomy  is  expressive  of  their 
mental  excitement,  the  neck  is  swollen, 
the  face  injected,  with  some ;  it  becomes 
pale  with  others;  the  lips  are  often 
covered  with  saliva,  which  gives  the  idea 
that  they  foam  at  tne  mouth.  The  move- 
ments, which  at  first  were  limited  to  the 
upper  extremities,  extend  to  the  trunk 
and  the  lower  limbs;  the  respiration 
becomes  rapid;  the  patients,  reaoubling 
their  fury,  are  agjpressive,  displace  the 
furniture,  hurl  chairs,  stools,  or  anything 
they  can  lay  hold  of  at  anybody  who 
stands  by ;  assault  them,  whether  relatives 
or  strangers ;  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground  continuing  their  cries ;  roll  about, 
atrildng  their  hands  on  the  earth,  beating 


the  breast,  stomach,  the  front  of  the  neck, 
and  try  to  tear  out  something  which  in- 
commodes them  in  this  region.  They 
bound  hither  and  thither.  M.  Constans 
says  he  has  seen  two  patients  who,  stand- 
ing up  as  if  by  the  force  of  a  spring, 
threw-  themselves  backwards,  so  that  their 
head  rested  on  the  ground  at  the  same 
time  as  their  feet.  Tnis  crisis  lasts  from 
ten  minutes  to  half-an-hour,  according  to 
the  exciting  cause.  If  it  is  the  presence 
of  a  stranger,  especially  a  priest,  it 
usually  lasts  until  he  withdraws.  The 
convulsive  movements  do  not,  however, 
continue ;  after  having  been  very  violent 
they  become  feeble  and  cease,  but  only  to 
recommence  as  if  the  nervous  force  re- 
quired renewal  The  pulse,  the  heart- 
peats,  are  not  accelerated;  usually, 
indeed,  the  reverse  happens ;  the  pulse 
is  small,  slow ;  the  extremities  are  cold. 
In  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  excitement, 
and  the  furious  blows  inflicted  on  all  parts 
of  the  body,  the  hands  remain  as  cold  as 
ice.  Contrary  to  that  which  is  often 
witnessed  in  analogous  cases,  no  erotic 
ideas  mix  with  the  demoniacal  state ;  M. 
Constans  was  especially  struck  with  this 
fact.  The  language  is  never  coarse,  and 
the  gestures  are  entirely  modest.  There 
has  never  been  any  question,  therefore,  of 
incubi,  succubi,  or  scenes  like  the  witches' 
aahhat;  all  the  patients  belong,  like  de- 
monomaniacs,  to  the  second  oi  the  four 
ffroups  marked  out  by  M.  Macario ;  some 
near  the  voice  of  devils,  much  more  fre- 
-q neatly  these  speak  through  the  mouth 
of  the  patient.  At  last  the  movements . 
become  less  and  less  rapid,  there  is  a  dis- 
charge of  gas  from  the  mouth,  and  the 
crisis  is  over.  The  patient  looks  about 
with  somewhat  astonished  air,  tidies  the 
hair,  replaces  her  bonnet,  drinks  several 
draughts  of  water,,  and  returns  to  the 
work  in  which  she  was  engaged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fit.  The  patient  almost 
always  oenies  feeling  any  lassitude,  and 
does  not  remember  what  she  has  said 
or  done  during  the  attack.  There  are 
exceptions,  however,  and  in  such  in- 
stances she  asserts:  ^I  know  well  that 
he  (the  devil)  has  said  so,  or  done  so- 
and-so,  but  it  was  not  I ;  if  my  mouth 
has  spoken,  if  my  hand  has  struck,  it  was 
he  who  made  me  speak  and  caused  the 
blows." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  present  a 
more  graphic  description  of  an  attack  of 
hystenoal  demonomania. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  exorciam 
was  tried  in  some  of  these  cases  at  Mor- 
zines, but  without  effect  In  one  instanoe, 
this  means  having  fiuled,  M.  Oooftana 
resolved  to  try  the  e&ot  ai  hjpyoBimt 
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the  operator  being  the  well-known  M.  La- 
fontaine.  Recovery  followed,  and  tlie 
patient  remained  qnite  free  from  attacks 
tor  three  years.  She  had  a  relapse  at 
that  time,  although  not  saffering  from 
the  fits  ;  she  refased  to  eat  ordinary  food, 
and  shut  herself  np  in  the  house.  She 
oould  not  stand  on  her  feet  or  move  her 
arms;  hysterical  symptoms  which,  on 
removal  from  home,  rapidly  passed 
away.  She  was  again  hypnotised  by 
Lafontaine,  recovered,  and  went  into 
domestic  service. 

It  should  be  stated  that  without  excep- 
tion these  patients  were  anassthesic  during 
the  fit.  Sensations  of  touch  and  tem- 
perature were  not  lessened.  The  nasal 
mucous  membrane  and  the  lips  preserved 
their  sensibility;  ammonia  caused  its 
usual  effect.  Chloroform  was  found  not 
to  terminate  the  attack.  The  senses, 
hearing  and  sight,  so  far  from  becoming 
dulled,  became  more  acute  in  some  in- 
stances. The  taste  and  smell  appeared 
normal. 

M.  Constans  observes  that  the  word 
"possession"  was  in  the  mouths  of  all 
during  this  demoniacal  epidemic,  whereas 
disease  was  the  only  word  applicable, 
and  should  have  been  the  only  one  pro- 
nounced. '*The  patients  have  a  nxed 
dominant  idea  that  nothing  can  shake; 
they  are  possessed  by  one  or  more  demons, 
which  they  ordinarily  do  not  see,  but 
which  they  feel  and  hear  moving  and 
speaking  within  them — in  their  stomachs 
and  intestines ;  they  have  illusions,  vis* 
ceral  and  sensorial  hallucinations,  which 
in  time  cause  delusions  almost  identical 
in  ail,  the  differences  being  due  only  to 
age  and  the  individual  constitution.  These 
delusionB  cause  frequent  convulsions  and 
violent  delirium,  during  which  patients 
may  lose  their  identity.  It  is  succeeded, 
however,  by  mental  depression,  affecting 
the  sentiments  in  a  marked  manner,  but 
not  the  reason  outside  the  dominant 
idea." 

Tyeatment. — Where  this  form  of  men- 
tal disease  occurs  under  those  condi- 
tions in  which  it  is  likely  to  assume  an 
epidemic  character,  isolation  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  contagion.  It  is 
also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remove 
the  unhealthy  physics^  or  mental  atmo- 
sphere by  which  such  patients  have  in  all 
probability  been  surrounded.  The  special 
treatment  required  must  in  most  instances 
be  directed  to  the  hysterical  character  of 
the  disorder.  The  Editob. 

inferences. — Deteriptious  of  atUcks  of  DemoDO- 
mania  or  Demonopatby  are  griven  ^7  C'almeil  in  De 
la  Folle  oonsid^r^  sous  le  point  de  Tue  patholo- 
Ijlque,  philoeopblqne,  hlstorique  et  Jndioiaire,  depais 
la  renal wancc  dee  loienoM  en  Europe,  Jnaqn'aa  dlx- 


nenvieme  alede,  1845.  It  inclades  attaeka  of  the 
Nans  of  Cambrai,  tbe  Nona  of  Saint  Ursola  at  Aix, 
those  of  Loudun ;  Louviers ;  Elfdalem  in  Sweden, 
Ration  Bur  nne^pid^mie  d'HTSt^ro-D&nonopathie 
en  1861,  par  le  Docteor  A.  Conttans,  1863.] 

BBF&BRSV8ZO  (depreheTisio,  a  seiz- 
ing, from  deprehendo,  I  seize).  An  old 
name  for  Catalepsy. 

sarctBBBzov,  mbwta&.  (See 
Melancholia.) 

]>aFmB88ZOV,irBRVOU8  {depresno, 
from  deprimo,  t  press  down ;  nervoaus). 
A  term  applied  sometimes  to  a  morbid 
fancy  or  melancholy  of  temporary  dura- 
tion. 

DSFABBBZOV,  VZTA&  {deprimo ; 
vitOy  life).  A  term  which  has  been  used 
to  describe  the  fatal  or  very  serious  de- 
pression of  the  powers  of  life  produced  by 
a  sudden  shock,  physical  or  mental. 

BBFRZVATIOW  OV  TBB  8SVSBB. 

{See  Idiocy.) 

BBSAiroSD  (Fr.  deranger,  to  dis- 
array).   A  popular  term  for  one  insane. 

BBmAVOSMaSTTt    BKBVTJk&     {d^ 

ranger,  to  disarray  ;  mens,  the  mind).  A 
term  for  the  different  forms  of  insanity. 

BaSAVZMAVIA  {de,  down ;  anvmue^ 
the  mind ;  fiovio,  madness).  Insanity  with 
mental  defect.    Mindless  insanity. 

BB8ZOV8. — Insane  persons  inav  ap- 
ply for  registration  of,  and  copyright  in. 
Patents  Acts,  1883-8,  sec.  99.  (oee  Paten- 
tees, Insane,  infra,) 

BBBFAzm  {despero,  I  am  hopeless).  A 
condition  of  distressful  and  terrible  hope- 
lessness. 

BB8FOWBSVCT  {despondeo,  1  ^ve 
up).  A  loss  of  heart,  mental  dejection, 
the  giving  up  of  hope.    Melancholy. 


ACTS. —  1.  BellnitlOB  and  Symptoms. 

— Destructive  acts,  the  result  of  impulse, 
or  unpr&meditaied  violence,  as  distin- 
guished  from  designed^  are  met  with  in 
many  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  insanity. 
They  include  homicidal  and  suicidal  acts, 
destruction  of  furniture  and  clothing, 
self -mutilation,  stealing,  and  dangerous 
exhibition  of  passionate  excitement.  They 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  imbecility 
and  epilepsy,  and  much  more  generally  in 
women  than  in  men.  In  not  a  few  cases 
heart  disease  is  present,  or  at  any  rate  a 
very  irritable  condition  of  that  organ, 
accompanied  with  rapid  action.  The 
chief  feature  is  the  suddenness  of  the 
action  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
sufficient  cause  for  the  exploeiveness  of 
the  fury.  Patients  often  describe  them- 
selves as  having  all  at  once  an  irresistible 
feeling  that  they  must  *'  do  something," 
and  they  experience  relief  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  act.  Mental  stupor,  or 
so-called    "acute    dementia,"    especially 
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when  accompanied  by  masturbation,  is 
particularly  liable  to  outbursts  of  explo- 
sive action,  generally  of  the  suicidal  kmd, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  a  particularly 
dangerous  form  of  insanity,  because 
people  are  apt  to  be  put  off  their  guard 
by  the  demented  look  of  the  patient,  but 
a  typical  illustration  of  the  form  in  which 
it  is  found  is  seen  in  the  followin|^  short 
history  of  a  patient,  who  ordinarily  was 
well-behaved,  quiet  and  charming  in  man- 
ner, though  at  times  she  was  seized  with 
ungOTernable  fury.  She  herself  described 
her  state  as  a  sudden  feeling  of  pain  and 
fulness  in  the  cardiac  region,  with  a  vio- 
lent and  irregnlor  thumping  of  the  heart, 
immediately  after  which  a  red  colour 
seemed  to  appear  before  her  eyes^  and 
then  she  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
smash  furniture  and  glass,  and  to  destroy 
herself.  After  acting  in  this  way  she 
became  pale  and  exhausted,  and  her  pulse 
quieted  down.  She  showed  many  signs 
of  the  epileptic  temperament,  but  she 
never  had  a  distinct  epileptic  seizure. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  sadden  im- 
pulses often  take  the  place  of  an  epileptic 
nt,  the  condition  b^ing  then  one  of 
**  marked  epilepsy."  In  rheumatic  in- 
sanity, when  there  is  valvular  heart 
disease,  destructive  impulse  is  common, 
but  perhaps  the  most  impulsive  and 
destructive  are  foand  among  the  mastur- 
bators.  In  acute  insanity  either  of  the 
maniacal  or  melancholic  form,  i/mptdnve 
acts  are  met  with,  but  they  are  not  so 
common  in  these  forms  as  in  the  peraUtent 
attempt  at  destructive  acts.  Destructive 
acts  of  the  non-impulsive  variety  are 
mostly  met  with  in  general  paralvtics  and 
persons  in  a  state  of  chronic  dementia. 
There  is  no  rule  to  go  by,  some  will  tear 
thdr  clothing  by  &y,  or  destroy  anv- 
thing  they  can  ^t  hold  of,  whilst  at  night 
they  do  not  mterfere  with  their  bed- 
cloUies;  others  are  destructive  both  by 
day  and  night.  They  can  give  no  reason 
for  it,  often,  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
their  acts  have  lost  their  significance, 
and  a  man  who  was  in  the  act  of  tearing 
his  clothes  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
was  mending  them,  and  was  not  tearing 
them.  The  change  from  one  form  of 
insanity  to  another  is  often  accompanied 
by  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of 
destructive  symptoms,  hence  any  pro- 
minent change  in  the  mental  oharao- 
teristics  of  a  patient  deserves  special  at- 
tention. 

It  is  well  known  that  imbeciles  and 
idiots  are  very  passionate,  and  when  they 
have  once  shown  violent  impulses,  there 
is  no  class  requiring  more  caref  al  watch- 
ing.    Their  imbecue  condition  is  often 


associated  with  epilepsy,  and  their  explo- 
sive and  violent  acts  seem  to  convey  no 
sense  of  wrong  to  their  minds  after  com- 
mission. 

Cironmatanoes  nnder  wlUob  Fatlenta 
become  ImpiiUiiTely  aestmotlTe.  — 
They  are  obscure.  It  is  difficult  to  say  of 
any  one  suffering  from  even  a  definite 
form  of  insanity  that  he  is  dangerous  to 
himself  or  others,  and  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  he  is  not.  Explosions  of 
violence  occur  when  least  expected,  and 
we  may  be  apprehensive  of  bad  results 
where  we  find  in  the  issue  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  anxiety.  There  is  no 
form  of  insanity  where  they  may  not 
occur,  but  the  most  likely  forms  have  been 
above  indicated.  Hysterical  and  hystero- 
epileptic  patients  are  very  liable  to  these 
impnlsiye  acts,  and  the  habit  once  ac- 
(][uired  is  very  aifficalt  to  eradicate,  so  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent 
a  first  displav  of  explosive  destructiveness, 
for  it  would  seem  as  if,  when  once  at- 
tempted, it  is  apt  to  recur  under  favouring 
conditions.  And  so  it  is  with  the  suicidiu 
or  homicidal  impulse — when  once  either 
has  been  exhibited,  it  is  sare  to  be  repeated 
if  any  condition  of  anaamia  or  exhaustion 
occurs.  Statistics  tend  to  show  that 
about  22  per  cent,  of  those  who  become 
insane  develop  destructive  habits.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
persons  may  be  the  reverse  of  melancholy 
and  yet  subject  to  a  suicidal  impulse; 
and  that,  in  tact,  the  nature  of  a  delusion 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  destruc- 
tive habits,  and  that,  therefore,  such  habit 
is  not  a  consequence  of  a  brain  thought 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  sound  mind  a 
certain  conclusion  results  from  certain 
premisses,  but  that  it  is  as  much  a  sign 
of  disease  as  a  delusion  is. 

Medloo-legala  —  From  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view  destructive  impulses  are 
always  inte|re8ting,  for  they  may  occur  as 
the  first  sign  of  an  attack  or  insanity 
— perhaps  for  a  time,  more  or  less  long, 
the  only  one — and  there  may  be  no  subse- 
quent attack,  or  the  other  symptoms  may 
be  long  deferred.  In  any  case  where  a 
sudden,  unprovoked  atta&  is  made,  for 
which  there  is  no  object,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  examine  the  family  history 
for  hereditary  taint  of  epilepsy,  or  heart 
disease,  and  if  possible  to  keep  the  person 
under  examination  for  some  time,  for  if 
the  act  was  due  to  an  insane  impulse,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  other  corroborative 
signs  will  be  manifested.  A  single  im- 
pulsive, violent  action  due  to  anythmg  but 
drink  is  rare.  Suicidal  and  homicidal 
impulses  are  often  connected  in  the  insane, 
but  there  is  no  necewcMry  clinical  connec- 
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tion  between  the  two ;  we  see  homicidal 

Sitients  who  take  the  gpreatest  care  of 
emselyes,  and  again  there  are  soicidal 
patients  who  are  harmless  to-  others. 
There  are  some  who  are  impnlsively 
destructive  to  glass  and  furniture,  but 
who  are  quite  harmless  in  other-  ways. 
All  of  these,  if  questioned,  will  say  that 
they  felt  wvpelled  to  act  in  this  violent 
way,  but  they  cannot  tell  why.  It  may 
be  said  that  they  cannot  reproduce  the 
train  of  reasoning  by  which  they  arrived 
at  their  act,  but,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such 
train ;  they  acted  on  insane  impulse,  and 
this  act  was  equivalent  to  the  sudden 
ezplosiveness  shown  in  the  incoherent 
sentences  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  acute 
mania.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  a 
sane  man  to  give  reasons  for  sudden 
muscular  actions  he  performs.  If,  then, 
this  is  so  in  a  healthy  mind,  how  can  we 
expect  the  insane  man  to  ^l^i^ys  have 
reasons  for  his  sudden  acts?  The  legal 
mind  seems  to  be  unable  to  understimd 
this. 

It  is  generally  found  in  asylums  that 
impulsive  people  write  the  best  letters, 
ana  judging  from  some  sent  in  by  the 
worst  and  most  impulsively  violent  of  the 
patients,  it  would  seem  that  these  victims 
of  moral  insanity  (in  the  form  of  mcunie 
9CM8  deUre)  have  very  rational  existences 
as  a  rule,  but  that  they  are  liable  to  the 
onset  of  the  impulse  at  any  moment. 
From  the  coherence,  freedom  from  delu- 
sions, and  seneral  ^ood  conduct  of  these 
people  in  tneir  quiet  intervals,  it  would 
DC  mipossible  to  return  them  as  insane, 
and  it  is  only  from  experience  of  the  sud- 
denness and  violence  of  their  actions  that 
ihey  are  kept  under  certificates.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  intervals  between  the 
impulsive  acts  become  shorter,  and  the 
patient  develops  either  a  continuous 
maniacal  condition  or  lapses  into  one  of 
dementia.  In  all  cases  where  insane  im- 
pulse is  brought  forward  as  excuse  for  a 
crime,  the  antecedents  of  the  patient 
should  be  well  inquired  into,  especially 
with  reference  to  hereditary  taint,  gouty 
or  alcoholic  history  in  the  parents,  wounds 
or  injuries  to  the  head,  and  the  epileptic 
temperament.  It  would  appear  that  this 
form  of  insanity  is  more  connected  with 
the  strumous  diathesis  than  any  other. 
The  length  of  duration  of  the  impulsive 
state  varies — as  a  rule,  it  is  brief,  but  it 
may  be  considerable,  extending  to  hours 
or  days,  after  which  the  patient  relapses 
into  uie  former  quiet  state ;  a  condition 
of  this  land  boraers  closely  upon  what 
might  be  called  a  short  attack  of  mania, 
but  tiie  difference  in  the  onset  and  the 


termination  is  well-marked,  and  the  ohar^ 
acteristics  of  a  true  maniacal  attack  are 
wantinff,  the  symptoms  more  resemUinff 
those  of  a  person  in  a  prolonged  state  m 
bad  temper. 

Instances  occur  where  the  impulsive 
condition  lasts  for  years ;  in  fact,  consti- 
tuting the  insanity  of  the  patient,  it  being 
understood  that  in  the  intervals  he  is 
quiet  and  probably  free  from  delusiona. 
The  destructive  acts  that  occur  iu  chronic 
insanity,  or  in  secondary  dementia,  are 
very  tiresome  in  their  nature,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  explain  their  cause. 
That  a  person  in  a  state  of  acute  insanity 
should  be  destructive  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend, but  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
ratumale  of  the  destructive  acts  of  the 
chronic  insane,  for  it  is  certain  that  thej 
do  not  always  spring  from  delusion  or 
habit  Ko  more  reason  can  be  given  for 
this  destructiveness  than  can  be  for  what 
one  sees  most  in  male  patients,  namely, 
constructiveness,  a  feature  very  re- 
markable, for  in  it  there  is  often  marvel- 
lous ingenuity  displayed  in  mahina  ah- 
aoliUehf  uselesa  thvngs,  objects  which  are 
of  no  possible  good  and  can  serve  no  use- 
ful eno.  Just  as  the  destructive  patient 
repeats  the  same  destructive  act  to  the 
same  point  with  no  apparent  object,  so 
does  the  constructive  patient  build  up  his 
fanciful  objects  to  the  same  monotonous 
de^e  of  completeness,  and  havinj^ 
finished  one  beg^n  another  as  lon^  as  his 
materials  hold  out.  The  similarity  be- 
tween these  two  processes  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  destructiveness  is  an  actual 
condition,  8ui  generis,  and  not  necessarily 
connected  with  either  delusion  or  habit, 
as  psychologists  would  have  us  believe. 

Treatmeatri — ^The  treatment  of  destmc- 
tive  impidses  and  acts  varies  according  to 
the  conditions  in  which  they  are  found. 
When  they  are  merely  intercurrent  phe- 
nomena of  an  acute  insanity,  the  only 
treatment  required  is  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  doing  harm, 
trusting  that  the  impulses  will  subside 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  other  symp- 
toms. When  they  constitute  the  chief 
sign,  attention  must  still  be  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions on  which  they  usually  depend. 
When  they  occur  in  chronic  insanity  and 
secondary  dementia,  their  cure  is  almost 
out  of  the  question.      T.  Glate  Shaw. 

BBSTKVCTZVanSS  {deetruo,  I 
destroy).  A  term  for  a  faculty  common 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals ;  an  impulse 
attend^  with  a  desire  to  destroy  objects, 
in  the  sane  under  control  of  the  will. 

DBTBVTIO  (detentio^  from  detineo,  I 
hold  or  secure  completely).    An  old  term 
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for  catalepsy  in  reference  to  the    tized 
attitude. 


n/ 


{Mrtpos,  other,  or  the  second ;  iraBos,  an 
affection;  itk  neg;  aoMU8',  soond).  In* 
sanity  caused  by  disorder  of,  or  develop- 
mental changes  occurring  in,  other  organs 
than  the  enoephalon. 

BJiu  TmuoscovT  (dfvrcpoff,the  second; 
a-Kowito,  I  look  at).    A  term  for  the  con- 
dition   known    as    second    sight.     (See 
Clairvotaiice.) 
&o 


0MB9  Aot   or 

ZV8AVITIB8  or 


General  XKiologloal  Consideimtloiui. — 

The  course  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
meat  of  the  brain  is  marked  by  manj 
dingers  —  and  no  wonder  —  for  it  is 
t^^rocess  of  bringing  to  perfection  of 
by  far  the  highest  evolution  in  JNature, 
this  process  being  constantly  impeded 
and  endangered  by  diseases  pecuhar  to 
the  period,  by  parental  ignorance  of  what 
the  brain  needs,  and  by  unhygienic  con- 
ditions of  all  kinds.  Above  au,  the  pro- 
cess cannot  be  completed  properly  in  very 
many  cases  because  there  is  an  adverse 
her^ty — a  true  fate  against  which  know- 
ledge, affection  and  will  and  the  command 
of  every  favourable  condition  are  often 
powerless  to  contend.  To  cure  the 
neuroses  attending  growth  and  develop- 
ment may  be  possible;  but,  as  Wendell 
Holmes  says,  we  should  have  begun  200 
years  ago.  For  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  diseases  specially  of  adolescence 
are  mostly  the  r^iUt^  of  bad  heredity,  if 
we  exclude  the  zymotic  class.  Hereditary 
influences  of  diiferent  kinds  develop  out 
of  potentialities,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  mvisible  non-growing  seeds,  into  ac- 
tualities, i.e.,  visible  and  measurable  struc- 
tural alterations  or  mal-energisings,  at 
difEerent  periods  of  life  in  different  indi- 
viduals. Hereditary  instability  of  the 
motor  cortical  centres  is  brought  out  as 
an  actual  disease  very  earl^  as  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  first  dentition  period. 
Hereditary  tendency  towards  insanity, 
however  tjtrong,  seldom  develops  into  a 
mental  disease  till  after  the  period  of 
adolescence  is  well  on.  Hereditary  rheu- 
matic tendencies  show  themselves  early 
in  life,  while  hereditary  gout  comes  later 
on,  and  a  hereditary  tendency  towards 
atheromatous  arterial  degeneration  only 
comes  into  actual  view  in  the  period  of 
decadence,  merely  anticipating  in  that 
way  the  normal  degenerations  of  senility. 
Though  adolescence  is  the  first  period  of 
real  danger  of  mental  disease,  and  it  is  then 


almost  always  hereditary,  yet  heredity 
comes  in  ana  causes  actual  insanity^  at 
every  period  of  life.    The  cases  where  it  is 
least  pbtenti  or  has  been  best  counteraoted, 
are  no  doubt  those  who  keep  sane  during  a 
long  and  active  life  till  advanced  senility  or 
motor  paraljrsis  comes  on,  and  they  then 
break  aown  in  mind  too.    In  such  cases 
it  needed  heredity  plus  arterial  disease  or 
gross  lesion  to  produce  the  result    The 
hereditary  tendency  to  go  wrong  mentally 
was  in  them  so  slight,  that  these  persons 
might  often  have  lived  their  lives  out  free 
from  mental  disease  but  for  accidental 
complications  at  the  end  of  Ufa    In  this 
respect  senile  insanity  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  adolescent  insanity  and  to  the  develop- 
mental neuroses  generally.     The  latter 
very  often  need  no  exciting  cause  from 
without  or  within  the  brain  except  its  own 
process  of  development,  the  qmck  meta- 
bolism, and  the  taking  on  of  new  functions. 
At  that  period  we  have  the  eyolution  of 
new  powers  and  faculties  and  the  co-ordi- 
nation  and  regulation  of  all  the  organs  and 
functions  by  flie  higher  centres  in  the  brain 
cortex.    A  bad  or  a  good  heredity  means 
more   during   development    than    after. 
Every  herecutary  disease  of  adolescence 
means  that  the  law  of  arrest  and  destruo- 
tion  of  a  bad  stock  by  or^^anic  or  repro- 
ductive death  is  coming  mto  operation. 
The  hereditary  potentiafities  of  a  human 
impregnated  ovum  are  so  inconceivable  in 
sum  and  in  variety,  that  it  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  a  wonderful  thing  for  it 
ever  to  develop  into  a  healthy  man  than 
that  it  should  sometimes  fail  to  attain  an 
average  perfection  in  some  point.    There 
are,  we  believe,  certain  morphological  signs 
at   the   early   ages  whicn,   if    carefullT 
studied,  wUl  turn  out  to  be  common  to  aU 
the  children  and  adolescents  who  have  a 
liability  to  the  neuroses — functional  and 
trophic  —  of  the  developmental  period. 
These  have  been  partially  recognised  as 
the  neurotic  type  of  fadal  appearance 
and  expression.    There  Is^a  wetl-lcnown 
peculiarity  in  the  ossification  and  shape 
of   the    upper    maxillary    bones,    heist 
indicated   by  the  form  of  the  arch   of 
the  upper  palate,  which  is  of  more  £eu> 
reaching  significance  than  has  yet  been 
recognised.      In    neurotic    chiliuren,  the 
mental,  motor,  and  sensory  functions  of 
the  brain  are  too  early  pushed  forward. 
They  do  not  wait  on  their  trophic  bases 
as  should  be  the  case  in  normal  develop- 
ment.     Function,  which    should  follow 
structure,  tends  to  get  ahead  of  it.  Motor 
possibilities  in  the  cortex  unduly  precede 
the  formed  structure  of  muscles,  and  this 
applies  to  the  lungs,  the  heart  and  the 
glands.    We  commend  very  earnestly  to 
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future  observers,  the  following  among 
other  points,  to  notice  and  accurately 
record  in  all  the  children  and  adolescents 
whom  they  attend  with  convulsions, 
delirium,  chorea,  rickets,  epilepsy,  mental 
disorders  of  any  kind,  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption : — 
V~  (i)  The  size  and  shape  of  the  head, 
especially  any  peculiarity  in  deyelopment 
in  any  of  the  brain  regions. 

(2)  The  width  between  the  eyes. 

(3)  The  mobility  f^nd  the  mode  of  action 
generally  of  the  facial  muscles  of  ex- 
pression. 

(4)  The  reaction-time,  mental,  motor, 
and  sensory. 

(5)  The  state  of  the  upper  palate  arch 
and  of  the  osseous  development  generally 
in  the  head  and  spine. 

(6)  The  state  of  the  muscular  co-ordina- 
tion generally. 

(7)  The  special  points  in  function  or 
form  that  are  either  backward  or  forward 
in  development. 

(8)  The    relative    progress    which   the 
^  mental  faculties    have   made,  especially 

power  of  attention  and  observation,  cogni- 
tion, affection,  memory,  imagination  and 
inhibition,  as  compared  with  the  general 
growth  and  muscular  energy. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  these  obser- 
vations in  children  and  adolescents  sub- 
ject to  disease  will  be  valueless  scienti- 
fically or  for  purposes  of  prog^nosis, 
education  or  treatment,  except  similar 
observations  are  made  in  regard  to 
the  normal  and  healthy  with  wnich  to 
oompare  them.  But  with  such  means  of 
scientific  comparison,  we  are  most  hope- 
ful that  the  physician  and  the  parent  vdll 
be  better  enabled  to  look  into  the  future 
of  a  child  and  therefore  to  adopt  prophy- 
lactic conditions  and  measures  which  as 
yet  have  not  been  possible  soon  enough  to 
be  efficient.  If  we  could  in  that  or  any 
other  way  know  the  real "  constitution " 
of  the  brain  early  in  childhood,  we  could 
then  surely  devise  means  to  prevent  the 
ooourrence  of  much  developmental  dis- 
ease. The  craving  of  the  ancients  to  read 
a  child's  horoscope  represented  a  very  real 
and  an  enormously  important  need  which 
the  science  of  the  future  may  in  some 
degree  at  least  enable  us  to  supply. 

Tbe  Selliiiim,  tbe  **  Vl^lit-TeiTom," 
and  otiiar  transitory  Psyoboses  of 
COilldren. — ^During  dentition,  children  of 
neurotic  heredity  and  unstable  quality  of 
brain  are  especially  subject  to  convulsions, 
that  being  the  prevailing  neurosis  under 
four  years  of  age.  In  my  experience,  the 
same  children  who  have  suffered  from  the 
eclampsia  of  the  dentitional  periods,  are 
those  who  are  most  subject  to  become  de- 


lirious at  mght,  when  fevered,  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  ten,  and  a  much  laiver 

Proportion  of  them  than  of  ordinary  chil- 
ren  become  subject  to  chorea  between  the 
age  of  ten  and  |)uberty,  and  to  attacks  of 
adolescent  insanity,  to  epilepsy,  to  hys- 
teria, or  to  the  dipsomania  of  adolesoenoe 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-five.    The 
two  chief  ways  in  which  brain  instabilitj 
manifests  itself  in  early  childhood  are 
convulsions  and  delirium,  but  they  both 
differ  in  very  essential  ways  from  any  sort 
of  typical  "  insanity,"  of  which  the  chief 
are  that  the^  commonly  need  for  their  pro- 
duction as  direct  exciting  causal — ^the  reflex 
irritation  of  dentition  or  of  rickets  in  the 
one  case,  and  a  high  temperature  in  the 
otJier.     The  second  great  distinction  is 
that  they  are  both  transitory  in  character 
and  very  seldom  leave  nervous  effects  when 
the  immediate  attack  has  passed.^  The 
exception  to  this  is  the  idiocy  and  epilepsy 
that  occasionally  seem  to  arise   out  of 
eclampsia.  We  have  never  known  or  heard 
of  an  attack  of  mania  or  melancholia  arising 
directly  out  of  febrile  delirium  in  children, 
though  we  have  known  children  to  be  left 
very  **  nervous  "  and  excitable  after  a  shaxp 
febrile  attack  with  delirium,  and  their 
sleep  to  be  disturbed  afterwards  for  some 
time  by  dreaming   and  nightmare.      It 
seemed  as  if,  when  the  habit  of  night 
delirium  was  established,  the  brain  in  such 
cases  took  some  time  to  revert   to  its 
normal  state  of  sound  night  sleep.    It 
has  seemed  to  us,  too,  that  once  a  child  has 
been  severely  delirious  at  night  during  a 
bad  febrile  attack,  it  is  more  subject  to  the 
same  condition  for  some  time  afterwards 
whenever  the  temperature  rises  to  even  a 
slight  extent.    A  bad  brain  habit  has  in 
fact  been  established,  analogous  to  the 
case  of  the  well-known  proneness  to  con- 
vulsion after  the  first  attack.    We  are 
talking  of  course  of  the  neurotic  type  of 
children.    The  association  of  both  con- 
vulsions and  delirium  with  a  febrile  con- 
dition is  much  more  common  than  is  sup- 
posed.   Henoch  does  not  admit  dentition 
to  be  the  cause  of  those  three  conditions 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  commonly  assumed. 
He  places  rickets   as  a  much  more  in- 
fluential factor  than  dentition.    Next  to 
rickets  he  places  "  an  irritated  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs/''*^    It  seems  as  if 
in  certain  children  they  may  have  con- 
vulsions or  delirium  or  both  together  as 
the  result  of  a  high  temperature  at  any 
time,  and  some  children's  brains  are  so 
unstable  in  quality  that  even  fever  is  not 
needed  for  their  production.    Henoch  in 
his  chapter  on  '*  The  Hysterical  Affections 

*  Henoch's  "Children'f>  DiieBsefi/*  trEnalAted  by 
John  Thomfion,  ICa,  F.B.C.P.E.  (Sydenham  Sec). 
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of  Children,"  a  chapter  most  instmctiye 
to  the  medico-psychologist,  mentions  many 
cases  where  there  occurred  psychical  short 
disturbances  of  all  kinds  without  fever. 
He  makes  his  "  first  class  "  of  hysterical 
affections  to  consist  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  psychical  symptoms  predominate— 
<M)mplete  cessation  of  consciousness,  hallu- 
cinations and  deliriums,  pavor  noctu/mua 
and  dvunMM.  To  this  category  belong 
almost  all  the  conditions  descril)ed  under 
the  name  of  catalepsy  or  eclipsis,  where 
consciousness  is  suddenly  lost  or  at  least 
considerably  weakened,  and  the  children 
remain  standing  or  sitting  with  a  staring 
look  or  ¥dth  upturned  eyeballs  and  sink 
on  the  floor  if  not  caught  hold  of.  More 
rarely  they  are  able  to  go  about  in  a  semi- 
conscious condition,  as  in  a  dream,  some- 
times talking  to  themselves  unintelligibly. 
After  a  few  seconds — or  at  most  a  few 
minutes — ^it  is  over  and  the  child  feels  per- 
fectly well.  Many  are  quite  unaware  they 
have  had  such  an  attack.  Others  re- 
member the  beginning  of  it,  and  others 
affain  only  partially  lose  consciousness,  so 
that  although  unable  to  speak  they  see 
and  hear  everything  that  takes  place 
around  them  as  if  half  asleep.  He  gives 
many  interesting  cases  of  psychoses  of  this 
character.  The  condition  Iniown  as  j^ovor 
noctwmuB  or  "night-terrors"  is  a  form 
of  transitory  child  delirium  that  rarely 
occurs  except  during  sleep.  The  child 
awakes  suddenly,  oftenest  in  the  first 
part  of  the  night,  that  is  when  sleep  is 
deepest,  starts  up,  cries,  clutches  at,  or 
tries  to  defend  itself  from  imap^nary  things 
or  persons  which  it  fancies  it  sees,  trem- 
bles all  over,  and  takes  comfort  in  bury- 
ing itself  in  the  arms  of  its  mother  or 
nurse,  clinging  to  her  frantically ;  fre- 
quently it  screams  and  utters  gibberish, 
tnen  it  will  gradually  fall  asleep,  perhaps 
to  have  such  a  **  fit "  once  or  twice  again 
before  morning.  After  a  few  weeks  or 
months  the  child  ceases  to  have  such 
attacks  or  they  pass  into  epilepsy  or  con- 
vulsions, but  this  grave  outcome  is  rare. 
Anything  that  rouses  into  premature 
activity  the  imagination  of  nervous  chil- 
dren in  whom  the  fancy  is  already  very 
active  may  be  followed  at  ni^ht  by  nightr 
terrors,  especially  if  there  is  undigested 
food  in  the  stomach.  No  recollection  of 
the  terrors  of  the  preceding  night  remains 
next  da^.  This  state  has  in  it,  some- 
thing of'^dreaming,  something  of  somnam- 
bulism, something  of  a  "  mental  epilepsy  " 
affecting  the  centres  of  special  sense,  and 
yet  is  different  from  all  these.  Its  exis- 
tence marks  an  unstable  brain. 

Ordinary    Bellrliim    of   Oliildreii.— > 
The  more  ordinary  delirium  of  children 


follows  surgical  injuries — burns  especially 
' — more  than  other  causes,  even  when  the 
temperature  is  scarcely  raised,  and  accom- 
panies attacks  of  pneumonia  and  pleu- 
risy and  internal  inflammation  in  which 
the  temperature  is  very  high.  Attacks  of 
typhoid  more  than  any  other  kind  of  fever 
are  liable  to  it,  and  many  children  have  it 
during  the  height  of  all  the  ordinary 
zymotic  diseasea  Its  transitorv  nature 
has  {>revented  it  from  receiving  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  either  as  to  its  character 
or  its  brain  significance.  We  are  practi- 
cally destitute  of  exact  statistical  facts 
illustrating  ita  frequency  or  its  relation  to 
temperature,  or  to  heredity.  The  precise 
psychological  character  of  the  delirium  of 
children,  too,  has  not  received  much,  if 
anj  attention.  In  what  we  are  to  say  on 
this  subject,  it  will  be  observed  that  we 
are  not  referring  at  all  to  the  continuous 
psychoses  of  children  that  are  of  the 
nature  of  technical  insanity.  We  think 
the  following  division  covers  most  of  the 
cases  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view : — (i)  The  cases  in  which  conscious- 
ness and  attention  to  outward  impres- 
sions are  only  partially  impaired,  and 
where  the  attention  can  be  roused  by 
speaking  to  the  child.  The  child  smiles, 
or  whispers,  or  speaks  in  an  ordinary  tone 
of  voice,  not  quite  incoherentiy,  and  it 
wanders  mildly.  It  recalls  and  speaks  of 
recent  impressions  or  events,  and  its 
emotional  state  is  one  of  pleasure,  or^  at 
all  events  not  one  of  pain.  Conversation 
ma}[  be  carried  on  with  imaginary  com- 
panions, but  hallucinations  are  not  pro- 
minent. Such  cases  occur  commonly 
¥dth  a  temperature  of  about  100^  to  102  , 
and  seldom  after  surreal  injuries  or  during 
severe  and  painful  mflammations.  They 
correspond  to  the  psychiatric  condition  of 
''simple  mania."  We  imagine,  however, 
that  there  is  far  less  difference  between 
the  sanity  of  a  child  and  its  delirium, 
than  between  the  sanity  and  simple  mania 
of  a  grown-up  man,  looking  at  the  matter 
psycnologically,  not  clinically.  If  the 
child  is  under  two  years  old,  it  is  doubtful 
as  to  his  capacity  yet  to  have  acquired 
abstract  ideas  of  any  kind.  Watch  such 
a  child  alone  when  well,  and  its  con- 
versation would  in  a  ^own-up  man  be  a 
beautiful  example  of  uie  automatic  speech 
of  simple  mania,  as  it  soliloquises  and 
pratties  to  itself.  The  sort  of  delirium 
that  we  are  describing  chiefly  differs  from 
such  normal  monologue  in  having  the  con- 
sciousness disturbed  and  the  power  of  at- 
tention markedly  changed,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  ta  arouse  by  any  direct  presenta- 
tion on  the  senses  from  without,  by  reason 
of  the  vividness  of  the  oortical  representi^ 
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tiuns  from  within.  The  next  form  of 
delirinm  (2)  is  one  corresponding  psycho- 
lo^cally  to  "excited  melanchoha."  The 
child  tflJks  excitedly,  screams,  hears  terri- 
ble voices,  sees  frightfnl  siffhts,  clings  to 
its  narse  or  hides  nnder  the  bedclothes, 
stares  wildly  through  dilated  pupils  at  its 
visual  hallucinations.  It  wants  to  ^et 
out  of  bed  constantly.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible while  this  state  lasts  to  rouse 
normal  attention,  to  get  reasonable 
answers,  or  to  get  through  the  thick 
morbid  layer  of  mere  subjective  repre<- 
sentation  {hat  then  overlies  all  the  normal 
manifestations  of  mind.  Painful  hallu- 
cinations and  a  depressed  emotional  state 
are  psychologically  the  chief  character- 
istics of  this  delirium.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  children  with  a  tempera- 
ture over  104^,  and  notably  after  injuries, 
burns,  and  painful  inflammations  affect- 
ing the  peritoneum  and  pleura.  It  seldom 
lasts  more  than  a  few  days  or  nights.  As 
a  transitory  non-febrile  condition  lasting 
a  few  minutes,  this  psychological  condition 
constitutes  the  "  night  terrors,"  and  some- 
times "  day  terrors,"  in  very  neurotic  chil- 
dren. We  would  ourselves  treat  all  such 
non-febrile  cases  as  though  they  were 
"mentally  epileptic,"  and  look  out  for 
causes  of  penphenJ  reflex  irritation.  We 
would  also  treat  them  with  the  bromides 
for  short  periods.  We  have  not  seen,  nor 
can  we  find,  any  account  of  any  case  of 
child  delirium  of  the  type  of  *'  acute 
mania,"  with  the  emotion  of  rage  and 
tendencies  to  destrnctiveness  present,  but 
there  are  rare  cases  where  a  condition  re- 
sembling stiipor  exists. 

The  suddenness  with  which  child  deli- 
rium, "  night  terrors,"  &c,  usually  pa(« 
off,  constitutes  another  marked  clinical 
difference  from  most  forms  of  technical 
insanity.  They  are  mostly  nocturnal, 
and  have  a  relationship  to  the  lowered 
energising,  the  partial  "dissolution"  of 
brain  function  that  is  normal  during  the 
night  hours.  No  doubt  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  as  to  the  connection  of  the 
psychological  unconsciousness  of  sleep 
and  its  Drain  causes  with  these  night 
delinums,  night  terrors,  and  night  con- 
vulsions of  cnildren.  The  brain  change 
that  causes  any  mere  state  of  "  false  con- 
sciousness "  as  compared  with  that  which 
gives  real  consciousness,  is  at  present 
unimaginable  by  us,  and  the  physiologists 
leave  us  absolutely  in  the  dark  on  the 
subject.  Delirium  of  any  active  kind  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  common  or  troublesome 

Smptom  in  children's  hospitals.  One  of 
e  oldest  nurses  in  our  Edinburgh  Hos- 
pital tells  us  that  the  delirium  with  hallu- 
cinations and  fears  is  especiaUy  rare,  and 


that  in  her  experience  it  bears  no  con- 
stant relationsnip  to  the  temperature  of 
the  patient  suffering  from  it.  Many  of 
the  patients  with  very  high  temperatares 
— far  over  105^ — not  bein^  delirious  at  alL 
"  It  depends  on  the  child " ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  hereditary  quality  of  its 
brain,  not  known  to  the  nurse,  that  deter- 
mines its  liability  to  delirium  at  any 
abnormal  temperature.  We  can  find  no 
trustworthy  information  or  statistics  to 
show  the  precise  liabilitjr  of  children  to 
become  delirious,  nor  to  indicate  the  age 
at  which  their  brains  are  most  commonly 
upset  in  this  way.  But  we  cannot  dis- 
sociate the  brain  condition  that  produces 
the  delirium  of  children,  febrile  or  non- 
febrile,  from  that  out  of  which  arise  the 
eclampsia  of  the  dentitional  periods ;  the 
chorea  which  in  some  form  or  degree, 
Henoch  savs,  is  one  of  the  "  most  com- 
mon "  of  tJie  neuroses  between  the  a^^ 
of  six  and  twelve,  the  epilepsy  which 
sometimes  begins  in  cnildnood,  the 
"  hysterical "  affections  of  that  period, 
the  rickets  or  the  idiocy  which  then  arises. 
The  mental,  the  motor,  or  the  trophic 
functions  mav,  one  or  all,  be  afiected  in 
the  same  child  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
different  periods ;  or  one  child  may  have ' 
only  one  unstable  system  in  its  brain. 
Nay,  we  must  look  further,  and  we  shall 
see  the  connection  in  many  cases  by 
heredity  or  by  continuity  of  one  or  all 
those  child  neuroses,  with  the  insanity  of 
puberty  and  adolescence,  of  which  we  snail 
now  go  on  to  treat. 

Tlie  Insanities  of  Vnbesoenoe  and 
Adolesoenoe. — Oeneral  Consideratlona 
in  Segard  to  Bevelopment. — The  pre- 
vailing qualities  and  the  dominant  chaiuc- 
ters  of  a  human  brain  are  greatly  different 
in  the  periods  of  childhood,  of  puberty,  of 
early  adolescence,  and  of  the  later  period 
of  adolescence.  At  each  of  these  periods 
the  brain  is  specially  receptive  to  different 
impressions,  and  its  dynamic  and  trophic 
activities  differ.  These  physiological  and 
psychological  differences  are  all  repre- 
sented by  the  different  diseases  to  which 
the  brain  is  liable  at  different  ages.  At 
puberty  and  adolescence,  with  one  of  the 
diseases  of  which  we  are  now  to  deal, 
the  affective  faculties,  the  social  in- 
stincts, the  altruistic  organic  cravings, 
the  delight  in  poetry  and  romance,  uie 
sense  of  duty,  all  arise  in  so  different  and 
definite  a  form  as  compared  with  their 
previous  existence,  that  we  must  oon-v 
elude  that  great  tracts  of  brain  sub-  ^ 
stance,  which  had  before  lain  dormant,  , 
have  now  awakened  into  activity.  Just  as 
the  centres  of  respiration  had  grown  and 
developed  so  far  as  their  structure  is  con- 
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oemedy  but  never  had  enereised  at  all  till 
birth,  80  with  the  enoephuio  tracts  that 
Bubserre  these  adalt  and  reprodactive 
functions  during  the  period  before  adoles- 
X  cenoe.    fief  ore  Siat  period  there  had  been 

"7  a  general  psychical  likeness  between  the 
sexes  which  then  disappears.  Indivi- 
dualities and  idiosyncrasies  then  spring 

-  up.  In  the  male  sex  the  mental  develop- 
ment after  that  era  is  q^Qre.in  thejdireo- 
tion  of  energising,  ofcognition,  of  du^, 
oTidealising.:  in  iJie  female  sex  it  takes 
tibe^direc^ons  of  emotion^  of.tha-^rotec- 
tive  instincts,  of  a  craving  for  admiration 
and  worship,  of  Uie  mental  creation  of 
uLlid^,  'Vhero  "*  to  be  loved  and 
worshipped  in  return*  These  mental 
changes  do  tiot  take  place  all  at  once  in 
either  sex.  It  is  not  sufficiently  realised 
how  long  it  takes  to  create  perfect  repro- 
ductive power  after  the  reproductive  nisus 
^as  shown  itself,  after  the  organs  have 

'^  been  considerably  developed,  and  after 
some  reproductive  capacity  has  existed. 
Puberty  may  be  put  down  as  arriving  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  in  the  female  sex  and 
at  fifteen  in  the  male  sex,  striking  an 
average  for  this  country.  But  the  process 
of  reproductive  development  having  begun 

^  then,  goes  on  till  its  full  completion  at 
the  ase  of  twenty-five.  Three  classes  of 
facts  demonstrate  this.  In  the  first  place, 
the  physiologists  tell  us  that  the  osseous 
system  does  not  attain  its  completeness 
till  about  twenty-five ;  that  the  glandular, 
and  alimentary,  and  respiratory  systems 
do  not  till  then  arrive  at  perfection,  and 

vwe  know  that  the  beard  and  sexual  hair 
do  not  appear  in  full  perfection  till  then, 
and  that  till  then  a  balance  has  not  been 
established  between  ingestion  and  waste ; 
between  katabolism  and  anaboHsm. 
Secondly,  artists,  pK>ets,  preceptors,  and 
psychologists  all  unite  in  saying  that  till 
then  perfect  beautj^  of  form,  perfect  emo- 
tion, judgment,  or  imagination,  and  a  full 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  highest  form 
of  literature  cannot  be  attained.  And, 
lastly.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  with  his 
hard  statistical  facts,  shows  that  a  woman 
has  not  till  then  a  full  potentiality  of 
motherhood,  or  to  put  it  more  scientifically, 
that  **  the  climax  of  initial  fecundity  "  is 
not  reached  till  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years.  In  short,  the  organism  is  not 
pei^ef>ted  in  all  its  higher  points  till  then, 
ano^^this  perfection  comes  along  with 
perfect  reproductive  power  in  the  order 
of  nature.  The  parent  attains  the  full 
measure  of  its  organic  potentiality  before 
it  takes  the  first  stas^e  towards  retro- 
gression and  death  by  dropping  offspring. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  during 
the  decade  of  development  that  in  man 
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the  greatest  of  the  hereditary  qualities]  .  VT 
come  out  and  the  most  dangerous  of  |  [^  "^ 
the  hereditary  defects  show  themselves. ' 
Nature  is  then  striving  with  all  her 
might  to  evolve  a  perfect  organism  out 
of  which  the  germs  of  another  to  take 
its  place  shall  be  produced.  The  heredi- 
tary infiuences  and  tendencies  that  all  the 
former  generations  have  transmitted  to  a 
man  or  a  woman  come  then  most  fully 
into  play.  It  is  then  a  man  suffers,  it 
may  oe  for  the  sins  of  his  great-grand- 
parents, not  only  running  the  risk  of  his 
parents'  inherited  tendencies  and  of  the 
mvsterious  accentuation  in  the  offspring 
which  the  same  [eyilJ  tendency  in  the  two 

Sarents  producer  but  probably  in  some 
egree  of  his  ancestors'  acquired  paottltar        . 
rities  as  well.    Not  only  so  but  at^ifisflj    v/ 
comes  in,  and  he  runs  the  risk  of  peculiarity 
or  disease  that  has  lain  dormant  in  his 
immediate  ancestry  for  a  generation  or 
two.     We   lately  nad   evidence   of  the 
clearest  kind  put  before  us  that  insanity 
had  appeared  in  three  families  of  the  same 
generation  with  a  common  ancestor,  of 
the  same  kind  as  a  great-great-grand- 
father had  suffered  from,  the  three  inter- 
vening  generations   having   been   quite 
free  from  mental  disease.     The  higher 
neuroses,  the  more  subtile  brain  diseases, 
the  mental  peculiarities,  and  even  some  of 
the  more  terrible  of  the  trophic  diseases, 
such  as  pulmonary  consumption,  unques- 
tionably select  the  period  of  adolescence  for 
their  real  first  appearance.    It  is  proved 
by  statistics  that  the  last  five  years  of 
development  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
are  those  most  liable  to  mania  and  to 
neurasthenia,    and    it    is   at  that   age 
that     the    mortality    from    pulmonary 
phthisis  attains  its  maximum  (James), 
which  means  that  *'  as  far  as  age  is  con- 
cerned, the  period  at  which  lung-tissue 
nutrition  is  least  able  to  resist  the  inroad 
of  the  bacillus  is  precisely  the  period  at 
which  the  excessive  nutritive  power  neces- 
sary for  growth  has  been  expended."  *   We 
should,  perhaps,  put  it  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent way  as  to  both  insanity  and  pul- 
monary consumption.  We  should  say  that 
it  is  during  the  end  of  the  period  when 
such  functional  perfection  as  each  indi- 
vidual is   capable  of  is  being  attained, 
that   its   hereditary  defects   come   into 
actual  view  as  regards  the  mental,  the 
reproductive,  and  the  trophic  activities  of 
the  brain.  On  the  threshold  of  full  repro- 
ductive   life   there   is  thus  always  the 
liability  to  a  breakdown.    The  organisms 
which  break  down  in  this  way  are  so  pro-      ^ 
nounced  by  natural  law  to  be  unfit  tu 
reproduce  or  to  live.  The  tyranny  of  their 
*  Jftmes  on  **  Palmpiiary  I'htliiiiB,"  p.  3. 
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heredity  has  so  doomed  them.  Not  that 
the]^  all  die  mentally,  reprodactively  or 
bodily.  The  vis  medicamx  and  suitable 
meaetires  of  treatment  may  and  do  save 
some  of  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  same 
principles  apply  to  acnte  rheumatism  and 
other  trophic  diseases. 

BtatUties. — We  fonndthat  out  of  1706 
non-congenital  admissions  to  the  Boyal 
Edinburgh  Asylum,  230  were  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-five,  of  this  230  only 
two  were  between  fourteen  and  sixteen, 
only  22  were  between  sixteen  and  eighteen; 
the  next  three  years,  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth  and  twentieth,  were  still  low 
in  regard  to  insanity  production,  for  only 
49  of  the  cases  occurred  at  these  ages.  It 
was  in  the  next  five  years,  from  the  twenty- 
first  to  the  twenty-tifih  inclusive,  that  the 
majority  of  the  cases  occurred,  viz.,  157  of 
the  230,  or  an  average  of  14  per  cent, 
each  year  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  6  per  cent,  for  each  of  the  first  five 
years  of  adolescence.     In  fact   a  com- 

Sarison  with  the  liability  at  other  ages 
nring  the  past  five  years  in  the  admissions 
to  the  asylum  shows  that  there  is  no  period 
of  life  when  uncomplicated  insanity  occurs 
more  frequently  than  during  the  com- 
pletion of  the  physiological  era  of  adoles- 
cence from  twenty-one  to   twenty-five.* 
As  regards  the  two  sexes  our  statistics 
seem  to  show  that  '*  adolescence  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  powerful  an  upsetter  of 
mental  equilibrium  in  women  as  in  men." 
Heredity. — In  regard  to  the  influence 
of  heredity  in  the  production  of  the  in- 
sanity occurring  during  adolescence  we 
found  that  a  hereditary  predisposition  to 
mental  disease  or  to  some  of  the  neuroses 
was  present  in  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get  family 
histories  of  insanity  in  most  cases,  and  you 
may  almost  multiply  by  two  those  you  get 
if  you  want  any  approximation  to  the 
truth.    Our  proportion  of  hereditary  pre- 
disposition in  the  asylum  as  recorded  in 
our  case-books  is  only  23  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  45  per  cent  among  the 
adolescents  in  whose   cases    no    special 
pains  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  family 
liistories.    Since  we  expressed  the  above 
opinions  seven  years  ago,  we  have  given 
very  special  attention  to  this  matter  of 
heredity  both  in  its  relation  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  insanity  of  adolescence  and  in 
regard  to  the  dementia  which  is  its  issue 
in  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  state  very  strongly  as  the 
j^eral  result  of  our  experience  and  careful 
inquiries  into   family  histories  of    indi- 
vidual cases  in  which  we  had  the  oppor- 

*  Clooston*!    "Clinical    Lectures    on    Mental 
DifleaMS,**  2nd  edit.  p.  528. 


tunity  of  getting  reliable  facts,  that  prac- 
tically, without  any  exception,  the  typical 
clinical  case  of  adolescent  insanity  which 
we  are  about  to  describe  has  in  his  or  her 
ancestry,  immediate  or  collateral,  one  of 
the  following  neuroses  in  the  following 
order  of  frequency,  viz.: — (i)  insanity; 
(2)  neurotic  instability ;  (3)  intemperance 
amounting  to  dipsomania;  (4)  epilepsy; 
(5)  hereditary    tuberculosis;   (6)  general 
diseases    of    the   nervous    system ;    and 
(7)  congenital  imbecility  or  icQocy.    Bevan 
Lewis*  in  accepting  and  giving  an  ad- 
mirable description  of  adolescent  insanity 
as  a  distinct  form  of  mental  disease  which 
the  writer  was  the  first  tjo  name    and 
describe,  confirms  our  origiaal  statistics 
as  to  the  influence  of  heredity  in  the  case 
of  females,  finding  in  them  40  per  cent, 
of  heredity  to  insanity  alone,  but  ne  found 
among  the  males  only  27.2  per  cent.,  this 
being  actually  less  than  his  average  of 
such  heredity  for  all  his  3470  cases.    We 
are  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  fallacy 
here.    In  our  experience  the  disease  in 
males  is  equally  hereditary  as  in  females. 
One  cannot  make  careful  inquiries  into 
almost  every  case  of  adolescent  insanity, 
as  we  have  done  (whenever  practicable)  of 
late  years,  both  in  private  practice  among 
the  rich,  where  it  can  often  be  got  very 
accurately,  and  in  patients  of  the  richer 
class  coming  into  the  Boyal  Edinburgh 
Asylum,  where  good  family  histories  can 
also  be  obtained,  and  be  altogether  mis- 
taken on  such  a  point.    The  knowledge 
gained  in  this  way  is  usually  far  more 
reliable  in  many  respects  than  the  official 
returns  in  our  Asylum  Case-books.    We 
know  this  from  experience  of  both. 

Meaning  of  tbe  Blseaee. — Looked  at 
in  one  way,  these  neurotic  failures  during 
adolescence  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
Nature's  ways  of  stopping  the  propagation  • 
of  a  breed  unfit  for  the  struggle  of  life. 
In  the  upward  course  of  evol^Son  man's 
brain  in  its  higher  functions,  has  hi^ertb 
been  the  highest  point  towards  whichjail 
else  in  organic  nature  aefims  to ..  Hard 
tended.  It  is  tiie  superstructure,  without 
which  all  the  other  results  of  evolution 
would  have  been  unfinished  and  would 
have  had  no  apparent  meaning.  The 
brain  cortex  of  a  civilised  and  educated 
human  being  is  by  far  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  evolution.  In  proportion  to  its 
grandeur  of  function,  to  its  immeasurable 
complexity  and  delicacy,  and  to  its  almost 
inexnaustible  capacity,  it  is  liable  to  dis- 
turbances in  structure  and  function.  Our 
means  of  gauging  its  intimate  structure 
and  capacity  are  as  yet  so  imperfect  that 

*  **  Text-book    of   Mental    Diseases,"      Beran 
LewiB,  p.  345. 
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we  can  apply  no  direct  testa  to  measure 
alight  divergencea  from  what  is  normal 
mentaliaation,  yet  snch  divergences  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  sanity 
and  insanity.  As  it  is  receptive  and  re- 
active to  impresaiona  from  almoat  every 
anbstance,  and  ever]r  energy,  and  every 
influence  in  nature,  it  must  on  that  ac- 
count be  so  far  perfect  in  its  own  develop- 
ment and  capacity  if  it  is  to  do  its  work 
rightly.  It  must  at  all  events  attain  a 
working  perfection  in  re^rd  to  its  own 
nutrition  and  repair,  to  its  receptiveness, 
to  its  reactivenes8,to  its  due  co-ordination 
of  different  parts  and  functions  in  regard 
to  both  differentiation  and  solidarity,  and 
to  its  inhibitory  powers.  Its  energising 
must  be  stable,  and  yet  the  nerve  tissue 
must  not  be  too  stable,  otherwise  its 
highest  functions  would  be  deficient ;  for 
a  nerve  cell  that  would  not  let  out  its 
stored-up  energy  readily  on  an  appro- 
priate stimulus  would  be  almost  useless. 
jQven  the  change  from  a  slightly  acid  to  a 
slightly  alkaline  reaction  in  the  fluid 
round  its  cells  would,  we  have  reason  to 
think,  destroy  all  higher  brain  and  mental 
action.'*^  To  attain  all  this  "working 
perfection "  a  good  hereditv  is  certainly 
needed,  and  also  reasonably  good  condi- 
tions and  environments  during  the  stage 
of  growth  and  development.  Diseased 
action  during  the  early  growth  of  a  brain 
means  idiocy,  dwarfishness,  and  paralysis, 
conditions  rendering  its  owner  utterly 
unfit  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  asexual 
and  unfit  to  reproduce.  Disturbed  de- 
velopment at  an  after  stage  means  con- 
vulsions in  infancy,  or  chorea,  or  the 
insanity  of  adolescence,  all  of  which  may 
end  in  bodily,  mental,  or  reproductive 
death,  but  not  necessarily  so.  To  show 
what  we  mean  by  a  concrete  example — we 
knew  the  case  of  a  married  couple,  the 
father  being  partially  paralytic  for  twenty 
years,  but  mentally  energetic  above  the 
average  for  the  fiirpt  fi^een  of  these, 
though  irritable  and  wanting  in  self- 
control,  the  mother  being  out  of  a  nervous 
and  partially  insane  stock,  though  herself 
sound  and  energetic  in  mind.  They  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  three,  two  boys 
and  a  girl,  were  energetic  in  body  and 
mind,  though  with  rather  marked  pecu- 
liarities. Two  other  boys  and  a  girl  were 
not  counted  technically  insane,  but  the 
girl  had  severe  convulsions  during  denti- 
tion, was  hysterical  after  puberty,  was 
neurasthenic  towards  the  end  of  adoles- 
cence, and  was.  always  asocial  and  pecu- 
liar, unmanageable  and  ill  to  get  on  with. 
One  of  the  boys  turned  out  a  dipsomaniac, 

*  Boy  and  Sherrinsrton,  Journal  qf  Physiology, 
189a 
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and  drank  himself  to  death;  u 
words,  he  wan  wanting  in  the  inhibition 
necessary  to  live^jiL-jnoAern  cmnied 
society.  Tne  nST  boy  was  simply  mdr- 
"Bidly  "  lazy.'*  Nothing  would  rouse  him 
to  exertion.  He  seemed  to  have  not 
enough  innate  power  of  energising  to 
enable  him  tirgnrn  bin  liviTig ^'^  any  way* 
When  severely  pressed  and  roused,  he 
would  break  out  into  short  bursts  of 
utterly  uncontrollable  passion.  The  last 
boy  had  marked  and  severe  delirium, 
amounting  psycholo£[ically  to  excited  me- 
lancholy when  suffenng  from  typhoid  at 
ten,  had  a  maniacal  delirium  when  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism 
at  fifteen,  became  at  twenty  rather  reli- 
gious in  sentiment,  full  of  impractical 
notions  of  social  regeneration  ana  setting 
fiSe^rorl?  straighty  and"  m  His^  general 
conduct  reckoned  "a  fool"  among  his 
friends.  In  all  probability  he  practised 
ma^£u^i)ation.  At  twenty-one  he  had  an 
attaclr^f  mania  characterised  by  the 
symptoms  which  we  shall  describe  as 
specially  those  of  typical  adolescent  in- 
sanity. This  maniacal  condition,  after 
many  periodic  remissions,  gpradnally  passed 
into  secondary  dementia  or  mental  and 
reproductive  death,  with  periodic  mania- 
cal exacerbations  corresponding  to  the 
periodic  physiological  heightening  of  the 
reproductive  nisus.  There  are  very  few 
grandchildren  in  the  family,  and  m  all 
probability  Nature  will  bring  the  stock  to 
an  end,  except  it  gets  renovated  by  sound 
marriages — if,  indeed,  such  complete  re- 
storation is  possible.  The  brain  history 
of  this  family  shows  the  effect  of  heredity 
in  various  ways  on  the  higher  brain  func- 
tions of  the  offspring  of  a  neurotic  couple, 
from  mere  eccentricity  up  to  mental  death* 
but  all  tending  towards  bringing  the  stock 
to  an  end  from  social  or  mental  causes. 

Bjrmptoms. — ^The  forms  of  mental  dis- 
ease that  occur  at  puberty  and  adolescence 
are  almost  identical  clinically,  so  that  the 
same  description  applies  to  both.  Of 
course,  the  prevailing  ideas  and  delusions 
of  the  disease  at  puberty  partake  more  of 
the  nascent  ambitions  and  longings  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  while  at  more 
advanced  adolescence  there  is  more  of 
formed  manly  and  womanly  character. 
But  first  let  us  glance  at  those  mild  at- 
tacks of  mental  disturbance  at  this  time 
of  life,  which  are  not  commonly  reckoned 
as  having  any  real  connection  with  in- 
sanity, yet  wnich  unquestionably  are  of 
the  same  nature.  One  of  the  most  puz- 
zling and  troublesome  of  such  mild  psy- 
choses is  that  which  assumes  the  form 
of  exaggerated  defiance  of  parental  and 
school  authority  with  morbid  "  sejtwill." 
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Moral  restraints  and  those  inspired  by 
authority  are  equally  set  at  naughty  no- 
thing "can  be  done"  with  youuis  and 
I  maiaens  during  such  attacks.  '*  Nothing 
-  can  be  made  of  them  ;"  they  are  the 
despair  and  distress  of  parents,  guardians, 
and  schoolmasters.    Tney  will  not  get  u] 

rinthT 


in^e  morningj  nor  will  thejrdo  any  woF 
^ttiBvyvWc^  daring  aJi&jof  degtrncBgn, 
tear~|SooR/))reak  furnitftxie^Jfegat^jio- 
lenc(B  to  themselves  and  others,  or  go  and 
^^1^"^^^^.  ^"^^T^SB  artoclea'  wiihoot 
haymg'money  to  pay  for  them» pr^tiiey 
leavendme  without  any  rei^.Qn« QtJJikfi to 
purposeless  deceit  and  lyings  ox  do  scan- 
d^^^s  things  ii^  brayadpA  and  yet.  sJLthe 
time  are  not  delirious  or  maniacal,  and 
^vg^ihe  impresaion  to  those,  about. them 
that  they  **  cftpld  help  it  "quite.  wfiU. .  In 
fact  they  appear  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  transitory  vice  or  bad  temper.  When 
carefally  studied  they  can  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished as  really  under  the  mfluence 
of  a  morbid  brain  condition.  In  th 
^    place  they  are  changed  from  their 

s^ly^,  and  that  often  suddenly.   (2)  Tneir 
expression  of  face  and  eve  has  changed, 
and  become  allied  to  tne  expression  of 
insanity.     (3)  Their  sleep  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  impaired.     (4)  The  tongue 
will  usually  be  found  to  be  white,    the 
stomach,  appetite,  and  bowels  to  be  more 
or  less  disturbed.    (5)  They  become  un- 
social. (6)  They  lose  flesh.   (7)  These  have 
high  arched  or  Y-shaped  hard   palates. 
(8)  Above  all,  their  peculiarities  come  on 
and  pass  off  or  remit  periodically,  thereby 
exhibiting  one  of  the  great  characteristics 
of  adolescent  insanity,  and  showing  the 
relationship  of  such  attacks  to  the  normal 
periodic    recurrence  of  the    sexual   and 
generative    functions.      Infinite    anxiety 
would  be  saved  were  such  attacks  looked  on 
in  the  light  of  brain  disturbance,  when  this 
is  really  the  case,  and  were  they  treated 
from  the  first  on  medical  principles.    The 
usual  harsh  and  punitive  treatment  does 
little  good  and  often  much  harm.    If  one 
inquires  into  the  family  history  of  such 
cases,  one  will   usually  find  a  neurotic 
heredity.    When  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
mental  and  moral  changes  are  really  of 
the  nature  of  disease,  the  patient  should 
be  taken  from  school  or  occupation,  should 
usually  be  sent  from  home  to  live  for  a 
time  in  the  country  under  kind  and  firm 
companionship,  with  medical  supervision. 
Mucn  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  should  be 
taken,  and  a  large  quantity  of  milk  and  un- 
stimulating  but  supporting  and  fattening 
diet  should  be  given.    Bathing  is  usually 
an  excellent  exercise  ami  aaoanfl  of -medicai 
treatment  combined,  ^^jf-f^^^^  r  not 
quite  lost  in  such  cases,  it  is  merely  Tm- 
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means  should  be  taken  for  its 

^ w>^  -       -  mitths.  M edi- 

cairyt£ebromde8a3f^of£eVyQii7liBefi^  We 
have  known  many  such  lads  and  girls  get 
quiteayer  such  attacks  of  m^n^^^namQZ^ 
perver^ipn,  and  develop  into  nealtny^od 
usefnmen  and  women,  though  in  many 
other  instances  such  attacks  are  the  pie* 
cursors  of  mania,  or  end  in  permanent 
^twists"  mentally  and  morally,  eocen- 
tricity,  criminality,  habits  of  masturba- 
tion, and  they  are  the  beg^innings  often  of 
a  true  development  of  msani^,  evolved 
through  heredity  without  exciting  cause, 
a  real  prima^re  verriickiheit  or  h  paranoia. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  sui- 
cides that  occur  among  school  boys  and 
girls  are  the  resalt  of  such  psychoses  not 
amounting  to  recognised  or  technical  in- 
sanity, especially  if  they  have  been  harshly 
treated,  as  they  are  apt  to  be.  Fear  A 
consequences  is  usually  absent,  and  a 
morbid,  unreasoning  impulsiveness  is 
commonly  present. 

But  passing  on  to  technical  insanity 
occurring  at  this  period  of  life.    What 
special  rorm  does  it  assume  ?    All  cases 
are  not  alike,  but  in  78  per  cent,  of  them 
the  symptoms    are  those  of  mania,  to 
which  the  following  general  description 
applies,  while  in  the  other  22  per  cent,  the 
prevailing    symptoms    are    melancholic, 
delusions  (paranoic),  or  stuperose.    But 
whether  maniacal  or  melancholic,  the  ten- 
dency to  remission  and  to  periodic  recur- 
rence is  met  vdth  in  almost  all  the  oases. 
An    attack   of  typical   pubescent    or 
adolescent    insanity    in    either    sex    is 
usually  preceded  by  mental  and  bodily 
symptoms  that  do  not  of  themselves  oon- 
stitute  mental  disease.    The  most  con- 
stant prelude  in  our  experience  is  a  period 
of    low    spirits,    of   diminished    energy, 
lessened  intensity  of  emotion  and  action, 
or  of  conscious  "  nervousness''  or  want  of 
interest  in  life,  lasting  for  weeks  or  months 
in  different  cases,  and  tending  to  be  re- 
mittent in  character.    In  the  female  sex 
the  accentuation  is  either  coincident  with 
menstruation,  or  it  immediately  precedes 
or  follows  it.    While  this  state  lasts,  life 
seems  dreary  and  uninteresting,  the  social 
instincts  are  lessened,  the  appetite  is dixnin- 
ished,  and    sometimes  the  sleep  is  im-i 
paired;  but  in  other  cases  the  patients  sleep  vj^ 
too  long,  and  will  not  get  out  of  bed  in  the  1 
morning.  The  ideation,  though  not  appa- 
rently far  wrong,  yet  is  apt  to  be  f  anoif  ul, 
tending  to  hypochondriacal  notions,  and 
to  moroid  self-consciousness.    Both  sexes 
sometimes  think  themselves  in  love,  the 
object    of   their    affections    often    being 
strangers,  or  nearly  so.    We  knew  one 
girl  of  eighteen  who  fixed  on  a  man  she 
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only  knew  casually,  and  it  appeared  after- 
wards that  she  imagined  they  had  become 
engaged.  She  remained  m  the  stafce 
described  for  three  months,  with  inter- 
missions of  cheerfulness  and  natural  con- 
duct between  the  menstrual  periods,  and 
then  developed  maniacal  symptoms,  which 
recurred  regularly  at  each  menstruation 
for  five  months,  when  she  recovered, 
en  dull  she  was  whimsical,  and  would 
on  no  account  take  her  mother's  advice  or 
commands  ;  in  fieu^t,  a  change  in  her  affec- 
tive nature  towards  her  nearest  relatives, 
and  a  n^^:k^dJmtol^r^n^^..oftW 
were  parts  of  hot  diseaseTDotnaton^ 
the  depression  and  the  exultation,  as  they 
are  in  most  of  the  cases  of  pubescent  and 
adolescent  insanity. 

The  catamenia  is  in  very  many  if  not 
most  of  the  female  cases,  regular.  There 
is  a  common  idea  that  the  neuroses  and 
psychoses  of  adolescence  are  necessary 
aependent  on  menstrual  irregularity.  We 
are  satisfied  that  this  is  an  exaggerated 
view.  Some  of  the  most  |typical  cases  of 
adolescent  insanity  we  ha^e  ever  seen  have 
been  in  girls  perfectly  regular  up  to  the 
time  of  tiie  nrst  acute  attack  of  mania. 
When  that  occurs,  no  doubt  we  are  apjt  to 
have  suspended  or  irregular  meuRtruation ; 
but  this  we  look  on  as  a  symptom,  not  a 
cause.  Nature  commonly  8us]iends  the 
menstrual  flow  when  the  blood  is  needed 
elsewhere,  or  the  nervous  energy  is  being 
expended  in  other  directions  than  potential 
reproduction.  Menstruation  is  seldom 
quite  normal  in  acute  insanity  of  any 
kind,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  acute  insanity. 

The  acute  part  of  the  attack  usually 

commences  with  an  exaggeration  of  the 

bien  etre,  an  elevated  emotional  condition, 

an  exaggeration  of  self,  a  complete  setting 

^  at  defiance  of  conventignaLjaatgainla  and 

tKftjgror^lfli^"'  and  ftHarff^     yi 
an  o 


?roi8 

mtatious  superiority  in  the  men, 

'  I  an  assjjnp^-^""  of  manly  airs,  often  an  ob- 

]  I  trusive  pugnacionsned's,^^^  an  exagf^e- 

I  ratidd'at&ntbiii  to  the  other  sex  often  with 

I  proposals  of  marriage  and  a  morbid  senti- 

I  xnent^^tj.  They,  in  fact,  "  make  them- 
jfk selves  ridiculous"  by  their  conduct,  and 
,11  they  are  very  difficult  to  manage,  this 
'}  Ibecoming  one  of  the  most  anxious  features, 
ii^bey  are  f  ault-fincUng,  and  think  they  can 
\  do  e^^zTthing  better  than  jLheir  parents. 

I I  They  aroimpude^ttb'ah  insane  degtee,use 
[  (bad  language,  and  soon  their  habits  change 

{for  the  worse.  In  the  girls  the  above 
general  symptoms  of  simple  mania  are 
also  present,  but  instead  of  pugnacious- 
ness  we  have  a  tendency  to  tear  and 
destroy  things;  instead  of  premature 
manly  airs  we  have  exaggerated  coquetry. 


All  this  time  the  sleep  is  much  impaired, 
the  patients  insist  on  sitting  up  half  the 
ni^ht,  the  lads  smoking  and  sometimes 
dnnking  out  of  bravado,  and  the  girls 
thumping  the  piano,  turning  over  old 
drebdes,  or  sitting  in  deshabille  in  their 
bedrooms.  They  eat  well,  often  inordi- 
nately in  this  stage,  but  they  soon  begin 
to  look  haggard,  tne  pulse  is  quick  and 
small,  and  the  temperature  generally  over 
99*^.  This  first  stage  may  only  last  for  a 
dayor  two  or  for  weeks  in  different  cases. 
The  next  stage  is  one  of  acute  mania, 
when  the  speech  becomes  incoherent,  the 
conduct  outrageous  and  violent,  and  the 
habits  filthy  and  degraded.  Commonly 
masturbation  is  then  practised  openfy 
and  repeated  frequently.  The  relation- 
ship ot  masturbation  to  adolescent  in^ 
sanity  is  often  very  close,  but  it  is  cer-  S 
tainly  not  causal  in  the  majority  of  cases.  > 
It  is  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  *^ 

And  flirmntnin  in   nrmaf  fti*TifA  nttaaa    no  on      ? 
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and  symptom  in  most  acute  cases,  as  an 
outward  expression  of  the  marked  erotic 
ideas,  and  the  strong  sexual  nisus  that 
are  a  part  of  the  psychology  of  adoles- 
cence. The  patients  shout,  smash  furni- 
ture, smear  tnemselves  with  filth,  and  are 
quite  unmanageable  by  their  relatiouR. 
Throughout  all  this  a  reproductive 
current  of  ideas  runs.  This  acute  stage 
in  a  typical  case  lasts  for  about  a  week ; 
but  as  the  patients  have  repeated  attacks, 
it  may  last  much  longer,  and  may  even 
run  on  into  an  attack  of  acute  mania  of 
several  months'  duration.  But  the  first 
attack  commonly  passes  off  within  the 
month,  receding  faster  than  it  came  on, 
and  subsiding  into  a  lethargic  anergic 
condition,  that  is  of  the  nature  of  stupor 
and  sometimes  simulates  secondary 
dementia.  While  this  stage  lasts  the 
patients  look  weary  and  dull,  and  they 
often  fatten  up,  putting  on  again  rapidly 
the  stone  or  so  of  flesh  they  have  lost 
during  the  acute  maniacal  period.  In  a 
week  or  so  the  patient  is,  or  seems,  quite 
well  in  mind  and  body.  But  the  improve* 
roent  is  deceptive,  for  within  a  few  weeks 
he  or  she  again  begins  to  be  morbidly 
elevated  as  bisfore,  this  running  on  into 
another  short  attack  of  acute  mania, 
rather  lon^r  than  the  first,  but  which 
again  subsides,  and  the  stages  of  lethargy 
and  sanity  follow.  To  begin  with,  tne 
period  of  four  weeks  is  seen  to  regulate  in 
a  general  way  the  attacks  and  the  remis- 
sions ;  but  if  they  do  not  cease  and  pass 
off  after  a  few  months,  the  maniacal 
attacks  usually  lengthen  till  they  last  for 
a  month  or  two  instead  of  a  week  or  two, 
and  the  remissions  may  become  also 
lon^r,  or  they  may  get  shorter  or  less 
distmct,  the  mental  condition,  however, 
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not  **  clearinf^  up  "  as  it  did  at  first.  The 
sane  intervals  uiroagh  which  the  speech, 
appearance  and  conduct  may  be  appa- 
rently normal,  yet  are  almos^always 
y  characterised  by  this  kind  of  onr^aa^  on 
^  the  part  of  the  patients — that  thejrroini- 
mise  the  symptoms  of  their  excitement, 
will  not  believe  they  have  been  very  iU,' 
they  excuse  and  explain  their  eccentric 
acts,  and  they  blame  their  nurses,  attend- 
ants, doctors,  and  relatives  for  all  their 
peculiar  acts.  One  of  the  most  anxious 
phases  of  the  disease  is  when,  after  several 
shajp  maniacal  attacks,  the  last  perhaps 
lasting  for  tieveral  months,  the  patient 
emerges  from  tiie  excitement  unusually 
stupid-looking,  lethargic,  very  dirty  in 
habits,  unobservant,  uninterested,  silly, 
witli  a  blank,  inexpressive  face,  a  listless 
dull  eye,  and  a  flabby,  muscular  system. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  most  terrible  of  the 
endings  of  the  insanity  of  adolescence  is 
secondary  dementia.  The  symptoms  we 
have  described  simulate  that  condition 
closely,  and  when  they  last  long  enough 
they  constitute  it.  But  there  is  a  conm- 
tion  that  may  be  called  "secondary 
stupor",  that  is  curable,  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  clinically  from  secondary 
dementia,  and  yet  demands  entirely 
different  treatment.  We  have  on  more 
tiban  one  occasion  mistaken  one  for  the 
other,  and  our  diagnosis  has  only  been 
corrected  by  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
patient.  We  were  taught  a  great  lesson 
oy  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  aged 
seventeen,  whose  mother  had  been  a 
patient  of  ours  labouring  under  curable 
melancholia,  who  had  passed  through  a 
sharp  attack  of  mania  with  remissions  of 
six  months'  duration,  with  a  condition  that 
we  deemed  secondary  dementia  following. 
Her  habits  were  dirty,  her  intelligence 

gone,  her  expression  of  face  blank.  We 
bought  her  so  good  a  case  of  the  disease 
that  we  demonstrated  her  to  our  class  as 
a  typical  early  case  of  such  dementia,  and 
yet  m  the  long  run  she  made  a  perfect 
recovery,  and  for  nine  years  kept  well 
and  earned  her  own  livelihood. 

In  the  2i2  per  cent,  of  adolescent  cases, 
which  do  not  present  any  symptoms  of 
morbid  mental  exaltation,  but  are  on  the 
contrary  cases  of  melancholia,  delusion,  or 
stupor  from  the  beginning,  and  remain 
so,  we  see  the  remissional  tendency,  but 
not  so  definitely  as  in  the  maniacal  cases. 
The  melanchoha  is  apt  to  be  hypochon- 
driacal and  selfish  in  its  character :  there 
may  be  suicidal  feelings  and  impulses,  but 
they  are  not  apt  to  be  of  the  persistent, 
intense  character  of  typical  suicidal  melan- 
cholia. There  is  often  a  confusional  re- 
sistive character  in  the  melancholia,  and 
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this  is,  we  think,  largely  due  to  the  mas- 
turbation which  is  apt  to  complicate  the 
melancholic  and  stupor  case,  even  moire 
than  the  maniacal.    It  is  possible  thai 
such  cases  owe  their  depressed  and  staper- 
oee  character  largely  to  such  exonaiwe 
masturbatipff~\V^(j-.&^MientlT,  indeed, 
there  is  a  i^jgiDus  demenHn  the  depres- 
sion and  theoelusions  of  the  adolescent,  a    ^ 
religious  egotism,  the  presenc^^^T^which 
always  makes  one  suspect  mastnri^tion. 
But  it  would  be  utterly  wrong  to'^nneet 
all  the  mild  feelings  of  depression,  and 
want  of  the  normal  social  expansiveness 
of  the  age,  which  is  so  common  a  phase  of 
opening  manhood  in  men  of  high  nervous 
organisation   with  this  evil  mibit.    The^ 
lowness  of  spirits  that  is  often  connected  1 
with  the  high  aims,  the  expansive  ambi- 
tions, the  cravings  for  action,  the  vaguelj  j 
felt,  innate  potentialities  without  immedi-  1 
ate  visible  scope  of  the  adolescent  of  20, 
are  often  a  part  of  his  sense  of  the  respon* 
sibilities  and  seriousness  of  the  life  that 
lies  before  him.    The  full  awakening  of 
his  sense  of  duty  then,  and  the  mysteries 
that  surround  him  on  all  hands,  tend  to! ' 
overawe  him.    The  sense  of  helplessness 
and  insignificance  as  individuals,  which  I 
aU  thoughtful  men  feel,  is  then  for  t^e  first  ; 
time  reidised  and  causes  a  most  natural    , 
seriousness  in  some  at  that  age.    It  did  1 
not  need  the  ^  Stygian  darkness,  spectre-    ' 
haunted,"  of  the  adolescent  §au[toE.^^Re-  ; 
ji^rta^  to  make  up  the  vivid  pii^ure  of 
the  more  ordinary  depression  incident  to 
this  period  of  life  that  Carlyle  has  given  "  ^ 
us.    That  was  a  bit  of  real  melan^oha 
thrown  in  to  give  picturesque  shadow  to 
the  description.     The  depression  in  the 
melanchoho  cases  is  apt  to  last  longer  than 
the  excitement  in  the  maniacal  cases,  and 
the  remissions  are  not  so  apt  to  be  com- 
plete.   The  patients  are  commonly  thinner 
and  more  anaamic,  and  wanting  in  genenral 
nerve  tone.    The  circulation  in  the  capil- 
laries is  poor,  and  menstruation  is  apt  to 
be  irregular  in  the  females.    The  most 
typical  cases  of  stupor  of  the  anergic  type 
— ^the  **  acute  dementia  "  of  the  old  authors 
— are  met  with  at  the  end  of  adolescence, 
and  form  undoubtedly  one  variety  of  Uie 
general  insanity  of  the  period,  but  this 
stupor  is  more  common  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male  sex.  It  would  be  redundant  for 
us  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  this  stupor, 
as  that  will  be  done  in  a  special  article.  As 
regards  recovery  both  the  melancholic  and 
stupor  cases  have  as  good  a  chance  as  the 
maniacal  cases. 

Speaking  generally,  the  mania  of  ado- 
lescence is  acute,  but  seldom  delirious ; 
the  melancholia  is  stuperous,  and  not  very 
suicidal.    Each  maniacal  attack  is  short 
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in  duration,  while  the  melancholic  attacks 

are  longer,  the  mania  recurs  from  two  to 

twenty  times,  while  the  depression  also  re- 

urs,  but  not  so  often.   The  chief  complica« 

tions  are  mart^AatioiL-iiLthemales  and 

,  Eysterical  syD™o^q  iq  the  femaleiT  TTn- 

1  fortunately,  most  o!  the  male  cases  mas- 

Iturbate  more  or  less,  some  of  them  to  the 

Uextent  of  producing   intense  brain  and 

body  exhaustion.     Masturbation  is  only  a 

symptom  in  most  cases,  but  lit  a.cause  of 

tjrpi^ltl  In^afllty  tor^^e.    Masturbation 

hgpa  uii  the  ae^ntuL  in  whicli    many. 

adolescents  end^  but  it  ia.npt  essentiaL  to 

its  production.    There  are  a  few  rare  cases 

where,  at  adolescence,  dementia  comes  on 

as  a  gradual  mental  enf eeblement  without 

any  preliminary  mania,  melancholia,  or 

stupor,  or  even  delusions,  but  such  cases 

are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 

f  A(i^f;>]pHftence  la  on  the  whole  more  danger- 

j)  ions  to  the  male  sex  than  the  female  in  the 

^  jp^duction  ot  msanity.    This,  we  believe, 

jresults  f'roUi  the  kuuuer  sexuahnisus  and 

[the  damaging  result  of  ma^nrWion  in 

Uhat  sex.    The  arch  of  the'ntra  palate 

will  be  found  to  be  abnormal  and  V-shaped 

in  55  per  cent  of  all  oases  of  adolescent 

insanity;  an  instructive  and  most  sug- 

festive  fact,  when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that 
5  per  cent,  of  all  idiots  and  congenital 
imbeciles  have  the  same  kind  of  abnormal 
malformation  of  the  palate. 

Vormal  Psyolioloiry  ot  Adolesoenoe* 
— The  insanity  of  pubescence  and  adoles- 
cence cannot  be  properly  understood  with- 
out reference  to  the  normal  physiology 
N/and  psychology  of  that  period  of  ufe,  anj 
more  than  the  insanities  of  the  climacteric 
and  old  age  can  be  understood  without 
reference  to  the  special  physioloffical 
characteristics  and  tissue  changes  of  those 
eras.  That  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties  during  the  years  that  usher  in 
full  manhood  and  womanhood  are  of  the 
most  universal  and  intense  interest  is 
attested  by  the  &ci  that  the  delineators 
of  human  nature  and  action  have  always 
been  specially  attracted  by  character  and 
motive  in  their  heroes  and  heroines  at 
that  period  of  life.  Especiallv  has  this 
been  so  in  modem  times.  The  oramatists, 
the  writers  of  fiction,  and  even  the  his- 
torians have  Hngered  fondly  over  their 
great  characters  and  their  beautiful  and 
mteresting  women  at  the  ages  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-five.  Since  the 
modem  psychological  **  novel  of  character'* 
came  into  fashion  we  have  had  studies  of 
this  period  by  our  greatest  writers  in  end- 
less numbers  and  variety.  The  fact  that 
it  is  the  period  of  first  love,  so  dear  to 
the  sentimentalist,  so  unimportant  to  the 
psychologist,  does  not  altogether  explain 


this  great  interest.  There  must  be  a 
cause  for  the  real  fascination  to  students 
and  portrayers  of  human  nature  in  the 
mentisd  problems  of  adolescence.  True, 
the  speculative  psychologists  and  the 
metaphysicians  have  passed  it  over,  but 
then  they  are  not  always  too  much  con- 
cerned with  the  'facts  of  nature  and  the 
practical  interests  of  human  life. 

The  psychological  change  at  puberty 
from  childhood  is  no  doubt  great  but  it  is 
inchoate  in  character,  and  nascent,  it  wants 
p^recision  and  conscious  power,  its  emo- 
tions are  shallow  and  spasmodic,  its  senti- 
ment wants  tenderness,  and  its  ambitions 
and  longings  are  of  the  nature  of  castle 
building  in  the  air.  The  fancy  of  child- 
hood has  not  attained  to  the  quality  of 
constructive  imagination  till  the  end  of 
adolescence,  when  the  seriousness  of  lif^s 
first  realised  and  childish  things  are/p^t 
away.  At  adolescence  the  rea^^ufig 
faculty  first  acquires  backbone,  tfee  con- 
sgience  then  only  assumes  real  dominance ; 
before  then  the  dilierence  between  right 
and  wroi^  had  only  been  known,  then  it 
is  felt  and  acted  on.  The  emotions  before 
this  had  not  only  been  shallow  and  volatUe 
but  entirely  egotistic.  Then  the  altraistic 
idea  and  the  altruistic  sympathies  first 
dominate  the  whole  mental  and  emotional 
being  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  life. 
Before  then  perfect  happiness  had  been  at- 
tainable in  asexual  life,  after  that  the  great 
reiffoductive  ideas  and  instinsfts,  tlurough 
whicn^leby  is  JMd  togeth^  akd  the  race 
irtaa^intaxQea  aniiph>p^^teC^i^e  to  the 
front  in  a  way  tnat  wlSn  properly  inter- 
preted are  seen  to  give  solidarity  of  purpose 
and  fixity  of  aim  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
social  fabric  The  emotional  nature  then 
for  the  first  time  acquires  a  leaning  to- 
wards the  other  sex  that  quite  swallows 
up  the  former  emotions ;  not  that  there  is 
absolute  fixity  and  definiteness  of  altruistic 
purpose ;  far  from  it,  there  is  a  certain 
vagueness  of  feeling  which  leaves  much 
to  the  imagination.  The  events  and 
possibilities  of  the  future  are  reflected  in 
vague  and  dreamlike  longings. that  have 
much  bliss  in  them  but  not  a  little  of 
seriousnees  and  difficulty.  The  philoso- 
phical and  evolutional  end  of  all  the  strong 
emotions  of  adolescence  is  not  understood, 
it  is  not  usually  even  attempted  to  be 
analysed  by  the  subject  of  it.  Tjie  powers 
and  instincts  that  make  for  the  con- 
tmuancepffhe  race  strengthen  every  other 
r^wer  and  faculty  at  that  period  of  life. 
The'sense  of  the  seriousness  and  responsi- 
bility of  life  is  first  roused  through  them. 
The  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and 
evil  is  by  them  kindled  into  strength 
enough  to  guide  the  conduct.     Shame, 
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modesty,  chiyalry,  self-denial,  tenderness, 
and  a  host  of  ouier  virtues  and  essential 
social  graces  are  founded  on  them.    The 
[,  highest  moral  qualities,  the  keenest  yearn- 
ings after  the  good,  the  intensest  natred 
and  scorn  of  evil  are  not  to  be  found  in 
.  the  asexual  men  or  women.    For  the  first 
time  literature  in  any  real  sense  is  appre- 
ciated, poetry,  not  even  understood  before, 
now  becomes  a  passion.     Not  that  the 
very  highest  kind  of  literature  or  even  of 
poetry  is  reached  till  adolescence  is  passed 
and  perfect  manhood  or  womanhood  is 
attained.     Shakespeare  and  Thackeray, 
Milton  and  Tennyson,  at  their  highest  level, 
are  only  understood  by  men  and  women 
fully  formed  in  body  and  mi»3k   Last  of 
a   all,  and  greatest  of  all,  tha^niy  and  the 
^  power  of  action  are  powerfuI^Tfefiuenced. 
Motive  is  strengthened  and  execution  is 
intensified .    Great  ideals  never  could  arise 
or  be  followed  exceptwhen  the  imagination 
is  in  the  fervid  state  met  with  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  adolescence,  through  the 
P  completion  and  the  intensification  of  the 
I  reproductive  function — in  short  through 
^  the  peri^pon  of  the  organism. 

In  theTemale  sex  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence is  more  interesting  and  quite  as 
important,  psychically  and  nervously  as 
in  the  male.  Certainly  it  is  more  full  of 
.  nervous  dangers  other  £nan  insanity  in  the 
civilised  woman  who  has  had  hlso  a  long 
heredity  of  civilisation.  Her  normal  psy- 
chology at  this  period  is  more  complex. 
The  potential,  all-absorbing  affection  for 
lover,  husband,  and  children,  the  combined 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice  and  self -protec- 
tion of  the  sex,  the  nascent  instincts  of 
motherhood,  are  all  then  working  together 
and  being  evolved  as  definite  brain  func- 
tions. We  know  as  physicians  that  it  is 
then  that  such  neuroses  as  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  and  migraine — ^these  curses 
and  blights  of  the  uves  of  the  modem 
city-bred  woman — first  appear.  We  know 
that  then  the  subjective  egoism  tending 
towards  objective  dualism,  the  craving 
/  for  notice  and  admiration,  the  platonic 
loves  for  persons  of  the  same  sex,  and  the 
vigorous  defensive  attitude  towards  the 
other  sex  that  has  so  little  of  reality  and 
so  little  of  hypocrisy  in  it,  are  all  markedly 
seen.  The  sentimentality,  the  religious 
feeling,  the  real  pity  for  suffering  that 
then  arise  in  the  sex,  rightly  inter- 
preted, all  point  to  the  future  social  and 
domestic  lite  of  the  fully  developed  woman, 
the  centre  of  which  lies  in  the  instincts 
of  reproduction  and  the  rearing  of  the 
species.  And  the  absolute  outward  repres- 
sion that  has  to  be  practised  adds  much 
to  the  strain  of  life  at  that  time  in  the 
neurotic  young  woman  of  modem  civilisa- 


tion. She  has  often  to  find  outlets  for 
her  affective  nature  other  than  its  proper 
channels.    But  we  can  conceive  some  one 

asking :  What  has  all  this  physiological 

psychology  of  adolescence  to  do  with  the  . 
insanity  that  occurs  in  a  comparatively '  - 
few  cases  out  of  the  many  adolesoenti;  ** 
in   a   civilised   country  P      It   has    this 
essential    relationship    in    our    opinion. 
These  subtile,  complex,  and  all  important 
mental,  emotional,  volitional  and  mstinc-  ^ 
tive  qualities  cannot  be  developed  hutj 
throujgh    corresponding    structural    and  I  ^ 
trophic  develo'pgflgt^  in_jE^   ^riMw.     The  J 
higber  the  function  the  more  delicate  the 
structure  and  the  more  liable  to  derange- 
ment therefore.  Those  great  and  essential 
qualities  mean  that  the  brain  is  taking  to 
its    highest   work.     The  machinery  for 
doing   this    has  been    preparing  during 
childhood,  but  does  not  come  into  actual 
and  full  working  till  adolescence.    There- 
fore this  period  must  be  a  trying  time  to 
the  brain — a  real  crisis,  just  as  birth  is. 
There  is  a  new  birth  of  all  the  higher 
social    qualities    at    adolescence.      And 
Nature's  laws  of  the  transmission  of  here- 
ditary defects  then  only  be^n  to  mani- 
fest themselves  fully,  the  object  of  these 
laws  evidently  being  to  stop  the  develop- 
ment of  a  weak  stock  before  full  repro- 
ductive capacity   arises.      The  quahties 
then  developing  are  nervous  and  mental, 
therefore  tne  defects  brought  out  by  bad 
heredity  are  nervous  and  mental.     Of  all 
these  defects,  actual  mental  disease  is  the 
most  important,  because  it  means  most 
socially.   It  is  social  death  and  extinction 
if  it  lasts.  The  reproduction  of  the  species     / 
is  the  keynote  and  ultimate  ''cause"  of  ^ 
all  the  social  and  emotional  qualities  we 
have  referred  to. 

The  reproductive  nisus  and  capacity 
are  periodic  in  character,  ebbing  ana 
flowing,  reaching  their  intensity  at  recur- 
ing  intervals  of  time.  In  the  human 
species  the  period  of  four  weeks  is  the 
regulative  unit  of  time.  That  is  the 
typical  period  that  regulates  menstrua- 
tion, sexual  desire,  full  sexual  and  con- 
ceptive  energy.  The  period  of  greatest 
intensity  of  reproduction  is  accompanied 
by  an  excess  of  all  other  kinds  of  nervous 
energy;  by  a  conscious  increase  in  the 
organic  sense  of  well  being  and  capacity 
for  exertion  of  all  kinds,  mental  and 
bodily,  in  the  healthy  of  both  sexes.  This 
normal  reproductive  periodicity ,  is  l^e 
cause  of  the  abnormal  periodicity  Uiat  is 
the  great  feature  of  adolescent  mania,  just 
as  it  is  of  the  periodicity  of  the  attacks  of 
hysteria  and  migraine.  It  gives  the  keynote 
and  explanation,  therefore,  of  the  periodical 
quality  and  of  the  maniacal  or  devated 
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character  of  adolescent  insaait^r  which  are 
its  distinguishing  characterisucs  as  com- 
pared with  other  varieties  of  mentaldisease. 
Therefore  the  physiology  of  adolescence, 
its  psychology,  its  nearology,  and  its  psy* 
chiat^,  mast  all  hang  together,  being 
explained  and  unified  by  the  facts  of  the 
development  of  the  capacity  and  desire  to 
propagate  the  species,  then  going  on. 

Proimosls. — In  our  experience  65  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  adolescent  and  pubes- 
cent insanity  recover  under  proper  treat- 
ment :  an  exceedingly  small  proportion 
die,  and  from  15  to  25  per  cent  become 
incurable.  These  results  are  much  the 
same  as  those  given  by  Dr.  Bevan  Lewis. 
He  found  females  more  curable  than  males, 
which  is  not  our  experience.  The  ending 
that  is  most  common,  if  recovery  does  not 
take  place,  is  typical  secondary  dementia, 
with  more  or  less  periodic  exacerbations 
of  maniacal  attacks  for  the  first  few  years. 
A  few  end  in  chronic  mania,  a  few  in 
folie  circulaire,  and  a  few  in  delusional 
insanity. 

Tlie  Beeondarjr  Bemeiitia  of  Adoles- 
oeBoe. — ^This  dementia  is  characterised  by 
weakened  mental  faculties  all  along  the 
line,  in  judgment,  emotion,  will,  power  of 
attention,  and  memory ;  and  yet  the  ordi- 
nary bodily  health  may  be  good,  so  that 
such  patients  under  suitable  conditions 
may  hve  long  lives.  The  mental  centres 
in  the  cortex  have  been  lowered  in  work- 
ing, and  have  undergone  dissolution  of 
function  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  the 
dissolution  is  not  progressive.  The  bndn 
is  capable,  in  this  form  of  dementia, 
in  some  cases,  and  for  a  short  time,  on 
intense  mental  stimulation,  of  being 
roused  up  and  displaying  powers  that 
have  been  latent  tor  years,  while  the 
effects  of  the  stimulation  last.  But  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  a 
prognosis  of  such  incurable  dementia  too 
soon  in  any  case,  for  there  is  a  temporary 
and  curable  condition  of  "secondary 
stupor  **  that  so  closely  simulates  such 
dementia  that  nothing  but  time  will  dis- 
tinguish them.  Many  cases  recover  once 
or  twice,  and  have  several  years  of  sanity, 
and  yet  break  down,  and  pass  into  dementia 
after  adolescence  has  passed.  We  count 
the  secondary  dementia  that  occurs  as  a 
sequel  to  the  insanity  of  adolescence  to  be 
the  typical  dementia.  It  does  not  result 
in  our  opinion  so  much  or  so  often  from 
the  damage  caused  to  the  brain  cortex  by 
the  previous  maniacal  storm  there,  with 
its  over-action,  congestion,  and  general 
functional  disturbance,  but  from  an  innate 
hereditary  tendency  to  such  mental  death 
that  has  existed  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  of  which  the    mania  was  tne  first 


stage.  The  few  cases  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  where  there  is  a  gradual  enfeeble- 
ment  of  mind  daring  adolescence  till  typi- 
cal secondary  dementia  is  reached,  without 
any  preliminary  acute  insanity,  are  very  in- 
structive as  to  the  true  genesis  and  signi- 
ficance of  adolescent  insanity.  S  uch  cases, 
taken  together  with  the  character  of  the 
dementia  and  the  morphological  charac- 
ters to  which  we  have  alluded,  show  that 
they  have  something  in  common  with 
imbecility  and  idiocy — show,  in  fact,  a 
hereditary  and  psycholos^cal  connection 
between  oongemtal  and  adolescent  in- 
sanity. WliiTe  the  recoveries  are  in  a  fair 
number  of  cases  perfect,  yet  there  are 
some  where  there  is  not  complete  restora- 
tion to  mental  energy,  but  some  weak 
point  left,  such  as  marked  eccentricity, 
incapacity  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  want 
of  energy,  diminished  social  instincts,  les- 
sened control,  or  some  other  psychological 
defect  not  amounting  to  technical  insanity. 
Our  experience  is,  that  from  three  months 
to  a  year  is  the  ordinary  time  required  for 
complete  recovery  in  different  adolescent 
cases,  but  we  have  known  a  good  recovery 
take  place  after  six  years  of  recurring 
maniacal  attacks  with  threatened  demen- 
tia (secondary  stupor)  after  each. 

Blirns  of  Seoovery. — The  best  signs  of 
a  complete  recovery  are  a  full  development   -r  ^ 
of  the  manly  or  womanly  type  of  form  and   ^  'y 
voice  and  mental  action,  with  a  great  in-    y  " 
crease  of  fat  and  a  general  good  nutritive   S    / 
'  condition  of  the  whole  body.    Especially    ^' 
we  place  importance  on  the  fact,  if  in  males 
the  beard  and  sexual  hair  take  a  sudden 
start  of  growth  just  before  final  recovery. 
When  adolescent  insanity  first  comes  on 
the  form  is  immature,  the  patients  are 
lads  and  ffirls  in  body  *ind  mind;  after 
recovery  they  are  fully  developed    men 
and  women.    This  coincidence  of  com- 
pleted development  of  the  organism  as       y 
to  full  reproductive  capacity,  as  partly    ^ 
evidenced  by  the  grown  beard |  is  a  strong 
proof  to  our  mind  that  the  organic  and 
evolutionary   meaning  of  adolescent  in- 
sanity is,  that  Nature  in  striving  to  com* 
plete  an  organism  finds  defects  in  tJie 
higher  mental  regions  of  the  cortex  stand- 
ing in  the  way,  and  if  these  defects  are 
very  great  and  not  to  be  overcome,  she 
saves  the  race  by  killing  the  organism 
mentally  before  procreative  power  is  com- 
plete, and  so  stops  a  bad  steck. 

The  chief  busmess  of  the  phjrsician  in 
the  treatment  of  this  condition  is,  in  our 
judgment,  to  help  Nature  to  complete  the 
developmental  process  and  to  counteract 
hereditary  and  environmental  defects. 

Zt«  Oenesls. — As  regards  the  genesia 
of  the  insanity  of  adolescence  and  pubas- 
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cence,  looked  at  from  the  hereditary  point 
of  view,  it  occurs  in  the  sixth  or  last 
stage  of  neurotic  and  mental  hereditary 
deffeneracy — ^the  stage  next  complete  men- 
tal extinction.  ^  Beginning  with  brain 
health,  implying  fairly  sound  mind,  moral 
sensibility,  and  inhibition,  good  morals, 
stable  motor  functions,  and  a  good  tro- 
1^0  and  organic  state.  The  initial  de- 
parture from  this,  when  a  man  and  woman 
marry  whose  nervous  developments  on 
the  whole  are  more  marked  than  their 
trophic,  and  they  have  children,  is  com- 
monly the  following  :— 

(i)  Extra  ment^  activity,  irritability, 
sleeplessness,  and  want  of  fat. 

(2)  We  next  come  to  hypersensitiveness, 
pronounced  manners,  strong  artistic  and 
poetic  feelings,  reproductive  niaus  strong 
and  uncontrolled  in  youth,  acute  emo- 
tional religiousness,  thinness  of  habit,  and 
premature  senility  i)receded  by  hypochon- 
driasis and  mental  inactivity. 

^3)  The  third  stage  is  eccentricity,  fitful 
brmiance,  incapacity  to  see  that  two  and 
two  necessarily  make  four,  instability, 
hysteria,  neuralgia,  and  asceticism  in  tne 
women,  drunkenness  in  the  men,  with  few 
children,  and  early  dotase  in  both  sexes. 
The  so-called  neuropathic  diathesis,  or 
neurosis  inscma,  has  begun,  and  more  than 
this,  for  sporadic  cases  of  idiocy  and 
epilepsy  appear  in  this  generation.  This 
is  the  stage  of '  moral  insanity.'  too. 

(4)  The  fourth  step  in  the  descent 
takes  us  to  the  first  commonly  recognised 
insanity,  melancholia,  with  breakdown 
at  the  climacteric  We  presume  this 
is  a  true  reversion  to  a  very  prevalent 
law  of  Nature,  that,  when  reproductive 
power  ceases,  the  process  of  dying  has 
Degun. 

(5)  The  fifth  step  isfolie  circulaire  and 
maniacal  attacks.  The  normal  stability 
of  brain  working  has  so  disappeared  that 
the  periodicities  of  nervous  and  mental 
action  havQ  become  exaggerated  into  a 
marked  disease,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
which  is  that  the  individual  leads  two  or 
three  lives,  is  almost  two  or  three  distinct 
personalities,  according  to  the  phase  of 
nervous  action  he  is  in.  The  curable 
insanities  of  full  development  occur  here, 
viz.,  puerperal,  lactational,  and  such-like 
insanities.  Secondary  dementia  does  not 
readily  supervene  after  these,  in  only 
25  per  cent.,  and,  when  it  does  occur,  it  is 
incomplete  and  complicated.  When  the 
insanities  of  this  stage  become  incurable, 
they  tend  to  become  chronic  delusional 
states  rather  than  pure  dementia. 

(6)  The  last  phase  is  that  of  being  sub- 
ject to  severe  developmental  nervous  dis- 
eases of  all  sorts,  epilepsy,  chorea,  bad 


hysteria,  and,  above  all,  adolescent  in- 
sanity, ending,  after  a  few  periodic  re- 
coveries, in  secondary  dementia.  Nature's 
typical  mode  of  bringing  a  mentally  bad 
stock  to  an  end.  All  the  great  functions 
and  organs  are  liable  to  characteristic  dis- 
eases in  adolescence ;  but,  when  it  is  the 
mental  tissue  whose  function  succumbs  at 
that  time  of  life,  it  can  onlv  have  one 
meaning.  The  stock  has  exhausted  its 
inherent  hereditary  energising  vigour  in 
that  which  distinguishes  man  from  all 
else  in  creation — ^high  mentalisation. 

It  does  not  take  as  many  actual  gene- 
rations in  all  cases  to  step  down  through 
these  gradations  o^  nervous  and  mental 
instability,  degeutf^on,  and  death.  In 
the  same  family  w^^tten  find  one  member 
simply  hypochondriacal,  another  an  eccen- 
tric genius,  another  a  dipsomaniac,  and  a 
fourth  demented.  Not  only  so,  but  we  have 
repeatedly  met  with  individual  instances 
of  adolescent  insanity  ending  in  dementia 
in  families  in  whom  for  four  or  five  gene- 
rations only  '  nervousness '  or  strong 
emotionalism  existed  with  no  insanity  at 
all.  The  marriage  of  two  persons  of  this 
temperament  had  resulted  in  a  stock  onfit 
mentally  to  live."  ♦ 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  this 
condition,  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
the  best  and  most  successful,  isfogp^ed 
(m^j^siolpgical.  considerations.  Vehevmg  ^ 
tne  developlnent  of  the  reproductive  fnno- 
tion  is  largely  at  the  bottom  of  the  disease, 
seeing  that  the  sexual  nisus  is  strong  and 
often  uncontrolled  and  seeks  unnatural 
outlets,  and  having  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  exacerbations  of  the  disease  are 
coincident  with  the  periods  of  exalted 
generative  energy,  we  treated  our  adoles- 
cent patients  by  a  non-stimulating,  but 
fattening,  dietary,  and  found  it  answered 
better  than  stimulating  food.  We  feed 
them  all  now  on  milk,  eggs,  fish,  Scotch 
broth,  bread  and  butter,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  with  little  animal  food,  and  that 
white  meat  if  possible.  Then  know- 
ing that  muscular  exercise,  especially  if 
taken  in  the  fresh  air,  tends  to  draw  off 
undue  sexual  energy  and  desire,  we  work 
and  walk  our  patients  till  they  are  tired, 
every  day.  Set  them  to  dig,  to  weed,  to 
walk,  to  play  athletic  games,  to  do  gym- 
nastics and  to  dance,  and  most  of  them  will 
thrive  and  recover.  Then,  seeing  that  the 
completion  of  the  period  of  adolescence  in 
both  sexes  is  accompanied  in  most  normal 
persons  with  a  considerable  deposit  of  fat 
over  the  body  and  a  state  of  general  good 
nourishment,  we  give  extra  quantities  of 
such  fattening  foods  as  we  have  men- 

*  Aathor*8  address,  **  Secondary  Dem6iitia,"Jdvm. 
Meat,  Sci.,  1888. 
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tioned.    We  preaoh  the  gospel  of  fatness 
to  snoli  patients,  and  over-feed  if  plenty 
of  exercise  can  be  taken.    Develop  the 
fat  and  masdes,  and  so  starve  the  repro- 
ductive force.    We  often  give  yonn^  men 
who  are  out  mnch  from  five  to  six  pmts  of 
milk  a  day,  with  from  six  to  sixteen  eg^s 
whipped  up  in  it,  so  as  to  make  liquid 
custards  that  can  be  easily  taken,  and  this 
in  addition  to  ordinary  diet.    To  carry 
out  the  same  object,  and  to  brace  up  the 
"nerve  tone" — which,  when  braced  up, 
always  gives  the  best  chance  to  the  inhi- 
bitory faculty — we  use  baths,  cold  and 
shower  and  sometimes  Turkish,  with  dry 
skin  rubbing  every  night  and  morning. 
The    food-medicines,   cod-liver    oil    and 
maltine,  are  useful  for  the  same  reason. 
The  digestive  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  the 
mineral  adds,  the  phosphates  and  hypo- 
phosphites  of  lime  and  soda,  are  also  use- 
nil.    If  there  is  a  tendency  to  stupor  or 
dementia,  we  give  strychnine  and  use  the 
continued  current.    Fatten  your  patient 
and  make  him  gain  in  weight  if  you  can. 
He  will  then  have  the  best  chance  of 
tiding  over  the  dangerous  developmental 
period,  and  energising  a  full-grown  and 
perfect  organism.  The  bromides  are  occa- 
sionally lued  for  their  general  sedative 
effects  and  for  their  anu-sexual  effects. 
No  doubt  many  cases  need  hypnotics  oc- 
casionally, and  we  find  paraldehyde  and 
sulphonsi  the  best,  but  we  don't  use  them 
more  than  we  can  help,  and  we  always 
omit  them  occasionally  and  try  how  the 
patient  does  without  tnem.    If  a  patient 
IS  gaining  in  weight  within  the  first  six 
months  of  treatment,  we  know  that  in 
the  fight  with  the  disease  we  are  having 
the  best  of  it.     Of  course,  ^ttening  m^ 
mean   dementia   after  that   time.     We 
believe  more  of  our  patients  recover  under 
this  treatment  than  did  under  any  other 
we  have  tried  ;  and  the  two  worst  compli- 
cations of  the  disease,  masturbation  in 
the  males  and  hysterical  symptoms  in  the 
females,  are  less  troublesome,  and  not  so 
apt  to  become  confirmed. 

Vropliylazls- — Suppose  we  could  cer- 
tainly say  that  any  given  child  would  be 
liable  to  an  attack  of  insanity  of  pubes- 
cence or  adolescence,  have  we  any  means 
of  prevention?  It  is  doubtful,  but  lean 
neurotic  children  of  quick  movements, 
keen  reflexes,  nervous  mobile  countenances 
and  eyes,  too  great  sensitiveness  and 
mental  reactiveness,  and  hiffh  arched 
palates  are  notoriously  apt  to  liave  keen 
cravings  for  animal  and  stimulating  foods 
and  drmks ;  they  are  "  flesh-eaters  "  mostly, 
and  don't  like  milk  and  porridc^e.  Such 
children,  if  there  is  an  untavourable 
mental  heredity,  are,  in  our  experience, 


those  that  run  most  risk  of  having  an 
attack  of  insanity  at  adolescence,  and 
they  also  are  apt  to  get  under  the  domi-  y 
nation  of  the  habit  of  masturbation  if 
taught  it  earlv.  We  believe  unstimulating 
dieC  plenty  of  milk,  an  active  life  in  the 
fresh  air,  games,  not  too  great  addiction 
to  story  reading,  a  flrm  but  kindly  disci- 
pline, are  all  corrective,  of  their  weak 
points,  and  we  believe  are  also  prophy- 
lactic against  developmental  insanity  and 
developmental  psycnoses  and  neuroses 
generally.  T.  S.  Oloustok. 

BIABBTB8  ABB  ZBBAWZTT.— The 

battle  as  to  the  true  origin  of  diabetes  is 
at  present  drawn,  certain  physiologists 
loolnng  upon  the  liver  or  at  least  the  di- 
gestive functions  as  at  fault  in  diabetes, 
others,  with  the  support  of  certain  experi- 
ments on  animals,  maintainine  that  the 
nervous  system  is  the  cause  of  the  mfJady. 

It  has  been  said  that  diabetes,  or  glyco- 
suria at  least,  is  frequent  among  the  in- 
sane. Dr.  H.  Dickinson  of  St.  Gkorge*s 
Hospital  recorded  his  results  which  were 
later  called  in  question  bv  Dr.  Hale 
White.  The  former  thought  he  found 
sugar  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
sane, while  the  latter  found  it  but  rarely. 
After  the  special  examination  of  many 
hundreds  of  specimens  of  urine  from  the 
insane,  we  must  say  it  is  in  our  experience 
rare  to  meet  with  it  among  them. 

There  is,  however,  some  connection 
between  diabetes  and  insanity,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  point  out.  Dr.  Maudslej  has 
recorded  as  his  experience  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  flnd  a  history  of  diabetes  in 
the  parents  or  near  ancestors  of  insane 
patients ;  this  is  also  our  experience,  espe- 
cially among  the  affluent  classes.  We 
cannot  as  yet  say  that  any  special  form  of 
insanity  can  be  said  to  be  directly  related 
to  such  inheritance,  but  we  believe  most 
of  the  cases  which  have  come  before  ns 
have  been  melancholic  or  hvpochondriaoaL 
and  manv  of  them  have  been  conneotea 
with  adolescence,  the  climacteric,  or  some 
other  special  vitsil  determining  cause. 

We  believe  then  that  diabetes  in  a 
parent  may  be  directly  related  to  insanity 
m  the  offspring,  but  whether  both  depend 
upon  one  common  cause  or  whether  brain 
degeneration  in  the  diabetic  patient  leads 
to  insanity  in  the  next  generation,  we  canr 
not  say. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  alternation 
may  occur  not  only  in  the  family  but  also 
in  the  individual  A  patient  may  suffer 
from  diabetes  for  a  time  and  may  i)e(x>me 
insane  when  all  symptoms  of  diabetes  dis- 
appear only  to  reappear  on  the  recovery 
from  the  insanitv  (see  Altebnatioh  or 
Neubosss).     Diabetes  has  been  divided 
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into  diabetes  insipidus  and  diabetes  melli- 
tns,  or  polyuria  and  glycosuria.  Diabetes 
insipidus  is  frequently  met  with  in  various 
states  of  temporary  neryous  disorder;  it 
is  most  common  in  hysteria,  and  in  some 
forms  of  hypochondriasis  we  have  also 
met  with  it.  One  patient,  a  male,  believed 
his  brains  to  be  wasted  and  himself  to  be 
g[radually  djing,  and  passed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  urme  of  the  sp.  gr.  1003.  On 
recovering  his  urine  became  normal 

Glycosuria  may  occur  in  the  insane  and 
may  be  temporary  or  permanent  or  it  may 
be  lollowed  oy  insanity,  or  may  alternate 
with  it,  or  it  may  precede  or  accompany 
insanily  of  a  fatal  typet  to  pass  off  witn 
the  acute  symptoms,  returning  before  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  disease. 

In  some  cases  of  puerperal  insanity 
we  recorded  the  occurrence  of  sugar  in 
murine  (glycosuria)  without  polyuria,  and 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  diabetic  symp- 
toms ;  this,  as  a  rule,  occurs  after  the  re- 
cession of  the  milk  and  lasts  only  a  few 
days,  and  is  of  no  permanent  importance. 
Tms  fact  has  been  denied  by  some  asylum 
physicians,  but  has  again  recently  been 
substantiated  by  Dr.  Ord  from  observa- 
tions at  Cane  Hill  Asylum. 

In  a  few  rare  cases  with  mental  de- 
generation, such  as  cases  of  post-apK)- 
plectic  dementia,  and  in  others  of  senile 
msanity,  diabetes  has  also  appeared  and 
remained  permanently  present,  but  we 
believe  that  these  cases  are  only  com- 
parable to  those  of  old  persons  who  have 
glycosuria  for  years,  which  they  are  able 
to  neglect  and  which  does  not  materiaUy 
affect  their  lives. 

In  some  patients,  and  we  have  met  such 
in  both  young  and  acute  cases  of  diabetes 
as  well  as  in  old  and  chronic  cases,  after 
the  disease  with  all  its  best  recognised 
symptoms  has  lasted  for  some  time, 
mental  disorder  arises.  It  generally  in  our 
experience  has  been  of  the  melancholic 
tyx)e  and  with  the  insanity  the  diabetes 
disappears ;  and  may  remain  permanently 
absent,  may  reappear  with  recovery  from 
the  insanity,  or  may  reappear  before  a 
fresh  attack  of  insamty. 

In  some  cases  the  diabetes  may  be  la- 
tent as  it  were,  and  may  reappear  when  the 
insane  patient  is  dying  of  lung  or  other 
disease. 

Diabetes  may  occur  in  cases  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  and  may  pass 
off  for  a  time  while  the  acute  mental 
disorder  exists,  to  reappear  when  the 
general  paralysis  is  passing  into  its  second 
or  third  stage.  In  general  paralysis  with 
diabetes  the  appetite,  thirst,  and  other 
distressing  symptoms  may  be  absent. 

Geo.  H.  Savage. 


(di4/3oXoff,  the  devil ; 
Xrj^K,  a  taking  hold  of,  from  Xofjfiaym^  I 
seize).  Maudsley's  term  for  those  ecstatios 
who  profess  to  have  supernatural  com- 
munications. 


BIAOVO8X8   or  MSBrTA&   lum-^ 

BR8.  ^~  To  decide  the  question 
whether  a  man  be  insane  or  not,  it  will, 
in  a  fipreat  number  of  cases,  be  only  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  to  give  him  the  treat- 
ment necessary  to  cure  an  insane  person, 
or  at  least  to  place  him  under  suitable 
care;  in  other  cases  this  question  will 
have  to  be  decided  on  grounds  not  directly 
connected  with  the  therapeutic  object. 
The  task  will  then  be  to  examine  whether 
a  person  is,  in  consequence  of  mental 
derangement,  incapable  of  disposing  freely 
of  his  person,  his  actions,  and  his  fortune ; 
whether  he  is  responsible  for  a  criminal 
action ;  whether  he  is  capable  of  taking 
proper  care  of  his  rights  in  a  law-suit; 
whether  he  deserves  credit  as  a  witness, 
or  whether  it  is  right  he  should  undergo 
the  punishment  to  which  he  is  con- 
demned. But  even  where  the  object  is  a 
merely  therapeutic  one,  the  decision  of 
the  question,  whether  or  not  a  man  is 
insane,  is  of  much  greater  importance 
than  medical  advice  in  any  other  disease, 
in  conseqence  of  the  resultms  necessity  of 
depriving  the  patients  of  tneir  personal 
liberty  by  sending  them  into  an  asylum. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  diagnosis  of 
mental  derangement  is  different  from 
that  of  other  diseases.  In  the  latter  case, 
patients  ask  for  the  medical  man ;  go  to 
see  him,  and  do  eveiything  to  facilitate 
the  right  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  But 
the  insane  patient  is  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  exceedingly  reserv^  towards  the 
medical  man ;  simulates,  or  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  mental  derangement,  in- 
capable of  giving  exact  information.  The 
diagnosis  is  as  important  as  in  many  cases 
it  is  difficult 

If  the  patient  is  able  and  willing  to 
give  information  about  himself,  the 
examination  of  an  insane  person  has  to 
be  carried  out  on  the  same  principles  as 
that  of  other  patients.  One  may  first  ask 
the  name,  age,  profession,  <bc.,  then  one 
may  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  case, 
then  examine  the  mental  stiate,  and  finish 
with  the  examination  of  the  bodily  con- 
dition ;  in  the  latter,  the  examination  of 
the  peripheral  nervous  system  is  of  great 
importance. 

Ristory  of  the  Case. — The  following 
points  must  be  well  considered : — 

(i)  The  Hereditary  Predisposition. — ^We 
must  not  confine  our  inquiries  to  the 
occurrence  of  mental  derangements  in  the 
direct  ascending  line  of  ancestors'  direct 
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inheritance,  bnt  inqnire  abont  the  whole 
consanguinity  (collateral  inheritance). 
We  must  inquire  if  there  are  among  the 
relatives  nervoas  diseases,  which  generaUy 
are  not  reckoned  among  the  mental  dis- 
orders;  if  epilepsy,  hypochrondriasis  or 
hysteria  have  occnnred,  or  if  there  have 
been  cases  of  suicide  in  the  family ;  also 
if  other  factors,  which  according  to  our 
experience  lead  to  degeneration,  as  con- 
sanguinity of  the  parents,  alcoholism, 
morphinism,  &c.,  have  been  or  are  present 
in  the  family. 

(2)  Diseases  of  ike  Nervous  System  for- 
merly present  —  It  must  be  especially 
inquired  if  hysterical,  epileptic  or 
epueptoid  fits  nave  occurred  in  the 
previous  life ;  also  if  meningitis,  apoplectic 
fits  or  other  organic  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  have  occurred. 

(3)  Injuries  to  the  Head, — K  there  have 
been  any,  they  must  be  carefuUy  taken 
into  consideration  with  regard  to  origin, 
course  and  local  effects. 

(4)  For  information  respecting  j>rei7um8 
intoxications — especially  oy  alcohol,  mor- 
phia, cocaine  and  nicotine — the  help  of 
the  relatives  will  frequently  be  required, 
even  if  the  patient  is  able  to  give  satis- 
factory information  about  other  matters. 
Someumes  the  profession  of  the  patient — 
innkeeper,  commercial  traveller  for  a  wine 
or  cigar  merchant — will  give  a  due. 

(5)  Aprevious  attack  of  mento^^firan^e- 
ment,  or  detention  in  an  asylum  has  to  be 
carefully  considered  in  the  history  of  the 
case. 

(6)  At  last  the  question  will  have  to  be 
raised  whether  the  cha/racter  of  the  patient 
has  changed^  and,  if  so,  whether  external 
influences,  events  in  his  life,  &c.,  have 
brought  this  about.  This  change  of  cha- 
racter may  be  shown  by  a  complete 
reverse  of  the  former  self,  or  by  exaggera- 
tion of  certain  peculiarities.  A  man 
formerly  moderate  becomes,  through  in- 
cipient mental  derangement,  inclined  to 
all  sorts  of  extravagance  ;  a  saving  man 
becomes  a  spendthrift;  a  man  formerly 
indifferent  to  all  religious  things  occupies 
himself  constantly  with  the  Bible  and 
hymn-book,  goes  to  church,  &c  Anxious 
care  with  regard  to  his  own  bodily  state 
becomes  exaggerated  to  an  incessant 
fright  lest  something  might  have  or  has 
happened  to  him ;  a  man  formerly  trust- 
ful locks  everything  most  carefully  up 
and  openly  expresses  his  fear  that  he  may 
be  robbed  of  something ;  a  man  formerly 
reserved  in  his  character  becomes  quite  a 
recluse,  &c. 

Although  it  is  important  to  find  the 
symptoms  mentionea  here,  we  must  not 
on  tne  one  hand  forget  that  they  all  may 


be  absent  even  if  mental  derangement  is 
undoubtedly  present,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  few  or  all  of  Uiem  may  be  present 
without  there  being  any  mental  derange- 
ment. Therefore  tney  are  only  of  value 
as  aids  in  diagnosis. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  diagnosis  of 
mental  derangement  to  prove  thai  one 
mental  function  or  several — or  even  aU-" 
have  underaone  a  morbid  change.  We 
shall  have  therefore  to  examine — (I.)  Sub- 
jective sensorial  perception  (hallucina- 
tions and  illusions) ;  (II.)  The  intellect ; 
(III.)  The  emotions;  (iV.)  The  power  of 
reproducing  ideas  (recollection):  ( Y.)  Con- 
sciousness ;  and  (YL)  The  actions  which 
result  from  all  the  foregoing  mental  states. 

I.  BaUiioliiatloiis  and  ZUusioiis  indi- 
cate changes  in  the  central  sensorial 
perception  of  the  insane,  which  very 
frequency  occur.  We  must  examine 
whether  the  hallucinations  or  illusions 
respectively  occur  in  the  sense  of  hearing, 
vision,  smell  or  taste,  in  the  sensation  of 
the  skin  and  the  viscera,  and  in  the 
muscular  sense,  and  not  confine  ourselves 
to  findiuff  them  in  one  or  other  of  the 
senses.  The  greater  the  experience  of  the 
examining  physician  the  easier  it  will  be 
for  him  to  fiind  out  the  hallucinations, 
with  regard  to  which  many  natients  are 
very  reserved.  Much  depenas  on  clever 
questioning. 

The  existence  of  hallucinations  in  the 
person  examined  does  not  prove  the  men- 
tal derangement  of  that  person*  Hallu- 
cinations occur  also  in  sane  persons,  in 
hysterical,  hypochondriacal  and  epileptic 
persons,  and  in  states  of  intoxicauon,  no 
mental  derangement,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  being  present.  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  person  recognises  that  he 
is  subject  to  an  hallucination.  With 
regard  specially  to  the  hallucinations  of 
sane  persons  they  occur  only  at  Ions 
intervals  or  only  once  in  the  whole  liie 
and  mostly  in  the  visual  sense.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  hysterical  and  also 
hypochondriacal  persons.  So  far  as  they 
are  not  insane,  they  recognise  the  abnor- 
mality of  that  state.  In  epileptic  persons 
the  hallucination  sometimes  ushers  in  the 
epileptic  attack  (especially  visual  and 
auditory  hallucinations)  and  appears 
therefore  as  part  of  it ;  in  others  the 
hallucination  may  take  the  place  of  the 
epileptic  attack  (epileptoid  hallucination^. 
In  Uie  hallucinations  of  temporary  intoxi- 
cation, the  poisoned  person  mostly  reocM^ 
nises  the  abnormalitv  of  his  state;  he 
stands  above  the  nallucinations  and 
assumes  the  position  of  an  obserrer 
recognising  them  to  be  deception.  If  iwdi 
a  state  of  intoxication  lasts  a  long  "     ' 
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and  if  the  patient  changes  his  standpoint 
towards  these  hallucinations,  believinp^ 
them  to  be  realities,  he  most  be  consi- 
dered insane.  That  a  person  recognises 
hallacinations  to  be  a  morbid  state  is 
however  no  proof  that  tiie  person  is  really 
sane.  It  often  occurs  in  severe  cases  of 
insanity  that  patients  recognise  tem- 
porarilv  their  hallucinations  as  an  ab- 
normal state,  or  they  sometimes  say  so 
after  they  have  been  told,  in  order  to 
appear  sane.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
insane  give  an  exact  account  of  their 
hallucinations  and  call  them  abnormal; 
but  on  further  questioning  they  say  that 
this  disease  had  been  made;  that  they 
had  been  poisoned  or  hypnotised  and 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  hallucinations 
(hypochrondriac  paranoia,  cocainism,  &c.) 
But  also  the  fact  that  certain  persons  do 
not  consider  their  hallucinations  to  be 
deception  but  truth  does  not  prove  that 
those  persons  are  insane,  even  if  they 
fltiok  to  their  idea  in  spite  of  all  correc- 
tion. Ignorance  of  the  physical  laws, 
want  of  education,  but  most  of  all  super- 
stition, especially  of  a  religious  nature, 
may  cause  hallucinations  to  be  taken  as 
realities.  Much  more  difficult  than  the 
estimation  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the 
hallucinations,  of  which  the  patient 
informs  the  physician,  is  it  to  recognise 
simulation,  if  the  patient  keeps  his  hallu- 
oinations  secret. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  these  the  following 
points  are  of  miportance : — 

(i)  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  patient ;  he  will  suddenly 
look  to  the  ceiling  or  into  a  comer  of 
the  room;  he  will  prick  up  his  ears  or 
incline  his  ear  to  one  side ;  he  will  sud- 
denly stop  in  his  speech  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  patient  at  the  moment  busies  him- 
self with  something  else;  at  the  same 
time  he  will  murmur  in  a  low  voice  or 
even  make  a  loud  exclamation.  The 
behaviour  of  the  patient  will  have  to  be 
carefully  examined  when  some  food  is 
oRered  to  him,  whether  he  will  take  it 
hesitatingly  or  refuse  to  take  it  at  alL 

(2)  Certain  peculiarities  with  regard  to 
the  body  of  the  patient  or  with  regard  to 
his  room — e,g.,  he  mav  wrap  up  his  head, 
especially  his  ears,  witn  a  thick  shawl,  and 
stuff  his  ears  with  cotton-wool,  to  keep 
away  auditory  hallucinations ;  he  may 
stop  the  keyhole  of  his  door  with  paper 
to  prevent  the  harmful  entering  of 
**  vapours,"  Ac. 

(3)  The  patient  speaks  about  all  sorts 
i  things  and  persons  far  remote  from  or 
Ixmt  which  he  pretends  to  have  received 
iflfws.  This  or  that  he  says  to  have 
isppened  ;  this  or  that  person  he  relates 


to  have  said  so  and  so.  Questioned  how 
he  knows  this  he  will  reply  evasively,  "  I 
think  so ;  it  is  true  I  have  not  heard  or 
read  anything  about  it."  His  uncertainty 
and  embarrassment  will  show  that  he  does 
not  tell  the  truth. 

(4)  In  some  cases  one  has  to  convict  the 
patient  of  concealing  his  hallucinations,  by 
keeping  him  secretly  under  observation 
whilst  alone  in  the  room.  The  hallucina- 
tions can  be  recognised  by  his  gesticula- 
tions and  his  talking,  which  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Some 
patients  reveal  their  hallucinations  with- 
out reserve  in  papers  addressed  to  certain 
persons,  whilst  keeping  them  most  care- 
lully  secret  in  ordinary  conversation.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  physician,  having 
from  the  symptoms  mentioned  above  an 
indication  of  the  existence  of  hallucina- 
tions, will,  through  openly  telling  the 
patient  the  facts,  succeed  in  overcoming 
nis  reserve. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  although 
the  existence  of  insanity  is  not  proved  by 
the  present  or  former  existence  of  hallu- 
cinations, nevertheless  their  presence  in 
several  of  the  senses  in  a  person  not  in  a 
feverish  state,  together  witn  his  firm  belief 
in  the  objective  reality  of  the  hallucina- 
tions, is  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  per- 
son is  insane. 

II.  Tl&e  Zntelleot  can  be  morbidly 
affected  in  three  ways. 

(a)  Abnormal  acceleration  of  ideas.  The 
patient  shows  this  through  incessant  talk- 
mg,  allowing  nobody  else  to  speak,  and  in. 
a  still  greater  measure  in  not  finishing  a 
sentence  just  begun,  but  commencing 
another  one,  speaking  at  random  of  this 
and  that,  and  joining  the  ideas  together, 
not  after  any  logical  principle,  but  after 
the  sound  of  the  words  (hallucination). 
To  recognise  such  patients,  where  there  is 
acceleration  of  ideas,  as  insane,  is  not  diffi- 
cult, even  laymen  cidling  them  mad.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  when  that  acceleration 
keeps  itself  within  moderate  limits,  and 
where  the  patient  through  the  courageous 
association  of  his  ideas  can  even  maEe  the 
impression  of  possessing  great  eBjjorit  and 
witticism  (hypomania).  In  this  case 
often  a  long  oDservation  of  the  patient's 
behaviour  and  actions  will  alone  lead  to 
a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

(6)  Imperfect  development  of  the  intel- 
lect (imbecility,  complete  idiocy,  and  when 
assodatdd  with  certain  changes  of  the 
osseous  system,  cretinism),  as  well  as 
morbid  diminution  thereof,  are  in  those 
well  marked  stages  easily  recognisable,, 
where  every  capacity  of  judgment  is 
absent,  and  the  patient  is  not  able  to 
work  out  even  the  simplest  sums,  so  that 
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the  question  of  simulation  only  arises.  It 
becomes  most  difficult  to  say  whether  or 
not  a  person  is  insane,  if  the  mental 
weakness  is  not  so  very  great,  and  if  the 
patient  is  able  to  conceal  the  weakness  of 
his  own  judgment  by  reproducing  the 
judgments  of  others  which  he  has  heard. 
In  that  case  the  diagnosis  can  only  be 
made  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  education  of  the  person,  by  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  case  (former  attacks 
of  insanity,  as  a  residue  of  which  must  be 
regarded  the  mental  weakness),  by  the 
actions  of  the  patient,  and  by  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system  tending 
to  prove  insanity.  With  tne  help  of  iJl 
these  facts  the  physician  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  person  with  little  brain 
power  from  a  mentally  deranged  one, 
especially  with  regard  to  education.  A 
certain  amount  of  artfulness  in  trying  to 
obtain  personal  advantages  is  no  proof 
against  mental  weakness. 

(c)  Hallucinations.  That  a  perception 
is  a  hallucination  can  of  course  be  recog- 
nised at  once  from  its  subject-matter.  If 
a  man  pretend  to  be  God  or  Jesus  Christ, 
to  be  looo  years  old,  to  have  killed  10,000 
men,  to  have  a  head  of  glass,  &c.,  no 
further  proof  is  wanted  that  the  individual 
is  sufferm^  from  delusions  and  is  insane. 

Thesuhject-matieTy  however^  of  a  delur 
sionmay  he  perfectly  like  iheerror  qf  a  acme 
person,  A  number  of  patients  believe  them- 
selves to  be  possessed  by  the  devil ;  but  sane 
people  also  oelieve  in  the  existence  of  the 
devil,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  be- 
witched, &0,    In  the  former  class,  how- 
ever, this  belief  has  been  formed  mostly 
contrary  to  former  views,  through    ab- 
normal   sensations,    through    hallucina- 
tions, through  an  abnorm^  condition  of 
their  senses,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
accuse  themselves  of  all  sorts  of  wicked 
actions.    The  patients  have  that  idea  only 
with   regard  to  their  own  person,    and 
besides  that  illusion,  they  also  show  other 
signs  of  mental  alienation ;  nothing  what- 
ever is  able  to  persuade  them  of  the  in- 
correctness of  their  ideas,  and  their  belief 
governs  all  their  doings.     Sane  people, 
however,  have  brought  the  belief  in  a  devil 
out  of  school  and  the  teaching  of  the 
clergyman,  and  perceive  the  existence  of 
the  devil  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also 
in  other  persons  ;  if  told  differently  they 
sometimes  are  persuaded  of  their  error. 
(Prejudices  and  errors  planted  for  a  long 
time  and  with  energy  into  the  youthful 
mind  will,  later  on  in  life,  be  removed  with 
great  <lifficulty,  and  with  regard  thereto 
are  very  much  like  the  delusions  ;  the  dif- 
ference, however,  lies  mainly  in  the  origin 
of  those  views.)    The  sane  person  will  go 


as  usual  after  his  business,  and  the  error 
will  not  influence  his  actions,  whilst  in  the 
insane  person  the  delusion  decidedly  in- 
fluences his  doings,  and  makes  him  unfit 
to  look  after  his  affairs. 

An  idea  may  clUo  be  correct  and  object- 
ively true,  and  nevertheleee  he  a  deUiskm. 
One  of  our  patients  (a  case  of  hallucina- 
tory paranoia  from  the  lower,  not  edu- 
cated classes)  maintained  that  he  had  a 
"  tapeworm  "  in  his  head.  There  were  no 
symptoms  of  cysticercus  cerebri.  The 
postrmortem  examination,  however,  showed 
a  number  of  cysticercus  vesicles  in  the 
fourth  ventricle;  there  was  no  other 
change  besides  this.  This  patient  had 
not,  like  a  physician,  formed  his  dii^ 
gnosis  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of 
certain  symptoms,  but  by  interpreting 
certain  illusions.  Some  of  these  occurring 
in  the  intestines  made  him  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  tapeworm,  which  he  then 
transferred  to  the  head. 

The  morbid  nature  of  the  so-called 
fixed  ideas  can  be  proved  not  only  by 
their  origin,  but  by  the  fact  that, 
although  not  qualitatively  impossible  or 
unjustified,  they  show  through  their 
equality  (ie.,  through  their  overpowering 
influence  in  the  mental  life  of  the  patient) 
the  impossibility  of  correction  or  limita- 
tion through  other  ideas.  It  is  on  the  one 
hand  relatively  rare  that  errors  are  taken 
for  illusions,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
more  frequent  that  illusions  are  taken  for 
excusable  errors  of  a  sane  person  or  even 
for  well-founded  truth.  The  want  of  know- 
ledge of  mental  science  among  physieians, 
the  limitation  of  the  examination  to  a  few 
phrases  or  to  one  conversation,  allow 
mistakes  to  happen  every  day  which  an 
of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  foren- 
sic point  of  view.  An  exact  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  case,  a  most  careful 
examination  of  the  whoU  patient^  as  well 
as  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mental 
science,  are  necessary  to  guard  against 
these  mistakes.  The  relatives  of  the 
patient  are  in  many  cases  easily  inclined 
to  seek  for  those  illusions  a  certain  founda- 
tion, and  for  them  a  small  grain  of  truth 
is  sufficient  to  interpret  everything  as  a 
slight  error  or  as  not  improbable. 

We  have  here  to  draw  attention  to 
certain  hypochondriacal  illusions,  through 
which  specialists  are  often  led  to  maxe 
a  wrong  diagnosis.  A  number  of  those 
patients  who  complain  of  manifold  malar 
dies  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  and  who 
have  been  treated  by  a  specialist  for  some 
slight  local  odsease  (slight  vaginal  catarrh, 
slight  misplacement  of  the  uterus,  &c)  for 
months  and  years,  belong  to  the  class 
of  those  who  suffer  from  melancholia  or 
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hypochondriacal  paranoia  ;  their  disease 
is  mostly  of  a  hypochondriacal  nature. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  some  patients 
who  suffer  from  nose,  larynx,  and  stomach, 
and  who  at  last  come  mto  the  hands  of 
the  alienist  as  insane,  after  their  disease 
has  been  treated  for  a  long  time  as  local. 
These  patients  will  tell  us  that  their 
gastric  catarrh  is  caused  by  poison  which 
some  enemies  have  administered  to  them, 
and  that  pains  in  their  larynx  came  on 
immediately  after  the  news  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick's  illness  had  arriyed,  &c. 

We  have  again  to  repeat  here  that  to 
decide  whether  or  not  an  idea  be  a  delu- 
sion^ its  genesis  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

If  it  is  proved  that  delusion  s  are  present^ 
it  is  necessary,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  diagnosis  of  the  form  of  insanity,  to 
refer  the  delusions  according  to  their 
subject  matter  to  a  primordial  derange- 
ment, for  however  manifold  the  delusions 
of  the  insane  may  be,  they  always  can  be 
retraced  to  certain  primordial  derange- 
ments. 

Primordial  derangements,  which  come 
here  into  consideration,  are — 

(i)  Ex^naive  c2e2irit«m  (delirium  mani- 
acale),  which  in  its  slighter  stages  contains 
onlv  a  certain  over-estimation  of  bodily 
and  mental  capabilities,  and  in  its  higher 
stages  most  aosurd  ideas  of  excdtation. 
(Mania,  mostly  with  a  certain  limitation 
of  the  ideas  of  exaltation,  progressive 
paralysis  without  any  limitation,  alco- 
holism, epileptic  mental  derangement, 
several  organic  mental  derangements, 
multiple  sclerosis.) 

(2)  Depression,  which  may  be  either 
melancholy,  the  patient  imagining  himself 
to  have  committed  sin  and  all  sorts  of 
crimes  or  hypochondriacal,  the  patient 
fancying  changes  in  his  own  body  to  have 
taken  place,  ^oth  examples  of  delusion 
occur  in  the  above-namea  forms  of  in- 
sanity (with  the  exception  of  mania),  and 
they  especially  form  an  important  part  of 
the  symptoms  of  melancholia  and  its  dif- 
ferent species.  The  depression  is  some- 
times found  as  deliriwm  negationis,  the 
patient  indulging  in  denying  and  abne- 
gating everytning  in  existence.  Melan- 
choly depression  has  mostly  a  religious 
subject-matter;  hypochondriacal  depres- 
sion mostly  refers  to  the  sexual  organs 
(sexual  delirium).  Persecution  mania,  as 
far  as  the  persecutions  are  a  punishment 
for  the  crimes  of  the  patient,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  that  depression. 

(3)  Persecution  mania  in  a  stricter 
sense  {delirium  persecutionis),  the  patient 
imanning  that  other  persons  intend  to  do 
him  narm,  without  his  having  given,  in 


his  life  or  his  actions,  any  reason  or  at 
least  not  a  sufficient  reason  therefor  (espe- 
cially in  the  different  forms  of  paranoia, 
but  also  in  progressive  paralysis,  alco- 
holism, &G,). 

(4)  Expansive  delirvu/m  combined  wOk 
persecution  mania.  The  patient  imagines 
himself  to  be  persecuted  by  enemies  who 
will  prevent  nim  from  attaining  certain 
ambitious  aims.  In  a  very  distinct  and 
systematised  form  we  find  this  delirium  in 
primary  paranoia,  occasionally  also  in 
alcoholism,  in  epUeptio  mental  deran|^ 
ments,  less  systematically  in  progressive 
paralysis. 

(5)  I?e2imcmm6fa6o2icum.— Everything 
is  changed ;  the  attendants  are  ministers 
in  disguise,  the  other  patients  are  not  ill, 
and  are  only  there  under  a  pretence  aifil 
as  informers.  Sue.  This  delinum  is  often 
the  further  development  of  maniacal  or 
melancholy  illusions. 

(6)  Delirium  palingnosticwn.  —  The 
patient  has  seen  and  experienced  in  former 
times,  what  happens  at  that  very  momenta 
(Deception  ot  identifying  recollection.) 
The  event  of  the  moment  is  rightly  per- 
ceived, but  the  recollection  is  produced 
phantastically.  In  other  cases  delirium 
palingnosticum  is  caused  by  incorrect  per- 
ception of  the  present  event,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  want  of  attention,  partly 
of  illusions,  partly  of  dulness  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Although  the  existence  of  undoubted  de- 
lusions proves  insanity ;  nevertheless,  in- 
sanity may  also  exist  without  any  delu- 
sions. In  idiocy,  in  acquired  dementia, 
in  many  cases  of  melancholia,  especially 
in  its  incipient  stage,  in  hypomania,  in  the 
slighter  forms  of  mania,  and  in  circular 
psychoses,  delusions  may  be  entirely 
absent. 

III.  Examination  of  the  Xmotioiis  has 
to  show — 

(a)  Whether  there  is  easy  excitability 
(Emotivitaet.) ;  whether  the  patient  now 
laughs,  then  cries,  without  there  being  a 
sufacient  reason  for  so  strong  an  outbreak 
of  the  emotions. 

(6)  Whether  the  emotions  are  abnorm- 
ally painful  ones  (psychalgia,  phrenalgia) ; 
whether  the  patient  is  grieved  with  every- 
thing he  sees  or  experiences,  and  becomes 
greatly  depressed. 

(c)  Whether  the  patient  is  abnormally 
cheerful  (psychical  hedonia).  The  patient 
is  without  an^  cause  constantly  merry, 
and  in  high  spirits,  all  his  emotions  being 
in  an  abnormally  pleasant  direction. 

(d)  The  patient  has  no  emotions  at  alL 
No  sign  shows  that  he  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing any  impression ;  he  is  in  a  state  of 
mental  hebetude  (oligoria). 
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(e)  The  emotions  are  abnormally  per- 
verted. In  the  majority  of  cases  this  per- 
version can  only  be  proved  from  previous 
acts,  or  through  continual  observation. 
Sometimes  the  patient^  if  questioned 
about  previous  actons,  will  explain  the 
impulses  resulting  from  the  perverted 
emotions  and  the  actions  caused  thereby. 
To  this  class  belong  numerous  derange- 
ments of  sexual  instinct ;  contrary  sexual 
feeling ;  paradoxia  of  the  sexual  emotions, 
exposure  of  the  person  (exhibitioniBts). 
whilst  i)8ychalgia,  abnormal  mental  grief, 
is  sometimes  the  only  symptom  of  mental 
derangement  of  melancholia,  tJie  other 
derangements  of  the  emotions  will  only 
suffice  for  the  proof  of  insanity  in  connec- 
tion with  other  symptoms  (hedonia  with 
abnormal  increase  of  now  of  ideas ;  oligoria 
with  abnormal  decrease  of  the  intellect,  or 
melancholy  or  hypochondriacal  illusions). 

From  the  emotions  which  proceed  from 
the  state  of  bodily  and  mental  health, 
results  the  sense  of  health  or  illness.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  every  sense 
of  illness  is  absent  in  insane  persons.  It 
is  abnormally  exaggerated  in  some  cases 
in  which  there  are  melancholy  and  hypo* 
chondriacal  illusions,  and  they  form  in 
these  cases  the  foundation  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  value  of  tiiat  sense  of  illness. 
But  there  are  also  insane  persons  who  have 
nearly  a  normal  sense  of  illness — as,  e.^., 
certain  weak-minded  persons  who,  con- 
scious of  their  mental  inferiority,  to  escape 
the  storms  of  life  go  to  an  asylum ;  the 
same  is  the  case  in  periodical  and  circular 
derangements ;  in  derangement  produced 
by  metastatic  diseases  of  the  brain ;  in 
the  sta^e  of  remission  in  progressive  para- 
lysis ;  in  derangements  following  intoxi- 
cation, ^.  Some  of  these  conditions  have 
been  called  folie  avec  conscience.  We 
have  to  separate  it  from  all  those  cases  m 
which  the  patient  states  that  he  suffers 
from  mental  derangement,  but  considers 
it  is  produced  by  his  enemies  and  perse- 
cutors, and  as  a  punishment  for  his  former 
life.  In  these  cases  the  sense  of  illness  is 
not  a  perception  corresponding  to  the 
facts,  but  a  symptom  and  a  production  of 
the  illusion. 

From  all  this  it  follows  in  the  dia^posis 
of  mental  derangements,  that  an  existing 
sense  of  illness  which  corresponds  on  the 
whole  to  the  abnormal  condition,  does  not 
exclude  the  existence  of  mental  derange- 
ment. 

lY.  The  examination  of  tbe  Power  of 
XeooUeotloii  will  have  to  discover 
whether,  considering  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  of  insanity  (mania)  there  exists  an 
abnormal  exaggeration  of  memory-power 
(hyperamnesia),  there  is  not  a  decrease 


of  the  power  of  recollection — t.e.,  of  the 
ability  to  recall  residues  of  former  im- 
pressions, and  whether  this  decrease  is 
total  or  partial.  In  the  former,  as  it 
exists  in  various  forms  of  insanity,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
paretic  and  senile  dementia,  the  power  of 
recollection  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Here  also  memory  in  a  stricter  sens^— 
i.e.,  the  possibility  of  fixing  impressionB 
(residues  of  excitement),  is  completely  ex- 
tinguished, so  that  there  is  also  no  recol- 
lection of  things  just  past  in  consequence 
of  non-perception  of  the  corresponding 
pictures.  If  weakness  of  memqrj  is  not 
present  in  a  lesser  degree,  we  find  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indistinctness  of  the 
memory-pictures  delusions  of  recollection 
(paramnesiffi). 

Where  there  are  only  partial  amnesias 
we  shall  have  to  distinguish  (a)  those 
forms  in  which  nothing  of  what  has 
happened  since  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  is  present,  but  recollection  of 
what  has  previously  happened  appears 
normal  (patients  with  a  sught  degree  of 
senile  dementia  relate  with  great  reli- 
ability events  of  their  youth,  and  do  not 
recollect  that  half-an-hour  ago  somebody 
called  to  see  them).  (6)  In  rare  cases  only 
the  recollection  of  things  that  have  hap- 

Sened  before  the  commencement  of  the 
isease  appears  marked^  disturbed  or 
even  extinguished,  while  nicts  which  hap- 
pened dunng  the  course  of  the  disease 
are  well  remembered,  (c)  In  other  cases 
partial  amnesia  consists  in  this,  that  only 
certain  days  or  hours  are  not  present  in 
recollection.  To  liiis  belong  hystero-epi- 
leptic  (somnambulous)  and  epileptic  con- 
ditions. This  is  likewise  the  case  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  stupor  and  frenzy 
(frenzy  may  be  caused  by  various  abnormal 
mental  conditions).  Tne  inability  to  re- 
collect is  here  often  due  to  the  ract  that 
the  mind  had  no  power  to  receive  impres- 
sions during  those  conditions. 

It  is  only  when  there  is  proof  of  con- 
siderable weakness  of  memory,  existing 
during  the  time  of  examination,  that  the 
existence  of  mental  derangement  is  estab- 
lished; and  even  then  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  physiological  loss 
of  memory  in  consequence  of  old  age. 
Partial  amnesise  occur  also  in  hysterical 
and  epileptic  persons.  In  eliminations 
for  forensic  purposes,  the  question  whether 
there  exists  capability  ot  recollection  of 
the  time  of  a  certain  action,  may  be  of 
greatest  importance,  and  can  generally 
be  answered  only  with  the  help  of  other 
proved  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

y.  The  condition  of  OoaselovsMMb 
which  forms  the  sum  of  the  peroeptio 
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ideas,  and  emotioiis  existing  in  the  life  of 
the  patient  at  the  present  time,  follows 
from  the  consideration  of  the  mental 
facnlties  above  referred  to. 

Complete  loss  of  consciousness  —  «.e., 
absence  of    any  psychical    process  —  is 
only  seen  in  the  classical  epileptic  fit,  in 
the  apoplectic  fit,  and  in  agonia.    We 
haye  to  examine  whether  consciousness 
has  been  altered  in  such  a  manner  that 
perceptions  and  ideas  do  not  reach  perfect 
deamess,  complete   or  nearly  complete 
amnesia  existing  at  the  same  time  u>8T- 
chische  Daemmerzustaende),  as   is    ob- 
served in  epileptic  and  hysterical  persons, 
in  persons  under  the  influence  of  alcohol, 
and  in  various  forms  of  organic  disease  of 
the  brain  with  mental  derangement.    Of 
much  greater  importance^  however,  for 
the  diagnosis  of  insanity  is  the  examina- 
tiou  of  the  consciousness  of  the  effo— ^.6., 
the  comparing  of  processes  in  the  con- 
sciousness of   the  ego  with    the    outer 
world.    This  consciousness  of  the  ego  re- 
presents the  consciousness  of  being  con- 
scious.   In  every  insane  person  this  high- 
est stage  of  development  of  mental  life  is 
deranged.     To  prove  that  this  ego    has 
undergone  a  morbid  change  is  the  princi- 
pal task  of  the  diagnosis  of  insanity.    In 
most  cases  the  diagnosis  will  follow  from 
the  examination  of  the  different  mental 
capabilities,  as  we  have  explained  them 
above.     If  consciousness  of  the  ego  is 
extinguished,  nevertheless  most  vivid  per- 
ceptions and  ideas  may  take  place  in  the 
consciousness,     and    they    may   induce 
actions — as,  e.^.,  in  certam  cases  of  epi- 
leptic mental  derangement  and  certain 
conditions    of    intoxication.      In    other 
cases,  the  motor  capability  is  paralysed, 
and  a  multitude  of  delusions  and  hallu- 
cinations are  present  (certain  cases   of 
stupor). 

We  have  to  mention  here  that  abnormal 
condition  of  consciousness  described  as 
*'  double  consciousness,"  as  a  division  of 
the  e^o  into  two  egos.  This  may  take 
place  m  such  manner  that  the  patient  re- 
presents at  different  times  different  per- 
sonalities, this  change  sometimes  occur- 
ring regularly  (alternating  conscumaneas, 
dfmble  consciotunesa — e,g,,  in  somnambu- 
lism), or  that  the  patient  unites  in  him- 
self at  the  aamie  tvme  two  personalities 
(doubling  of  personality,  mostly  with 
corresponding  hallucinations,  especially 
in  paranoia). 

In  examining  the  mental  condition,  the 
physician  will  have  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  facial  expression  of  the  patient. 
This  we  mostly  find  to  be  either  mono- 
tonous, indicatmg  vivid  internal  grief — 
the  contraction  of  certain  muscles  being 


exaggerated  to  statue-like  rigidness  (melan- 
cholia, paranoia)— or  being  a  complete 
blank  unchanged  by  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant impressions  (dementia). 

The  expression  of  the  face  may  also  be 
polymorphous — t.e.,  there  may  be  abnor- 
mally sudden  change  from  gaiety  to  de- 
pression, or  from  kindness  to  anger  (mania). 
;tliere  may  be  itMsongruity  between  the 
auhject-matter  of  their  ideas  ejidthevrfoGial 
expreaaion.  The  patient  has  most  abnormal 
ideas  of  exaltation  without  changing 
his  mien ;  others  relate  with  an  extremely 
important  air  most  unimportant  matters ; 
ana  others  again  speak  about  most  in- 
different things  with  an  expression  of 
vivid  astonishment.  Some  smile  on  hear- 
ing sad  stories,  others  look  grieved  on 
listening  to  jokes ;  sometimes  sudden  fits 
of  laugmng  or  crying  occur.  At  last  the 
expression  of  face  may  be  abnormally 
changed  with  regard  to  the  movements  of 
single  muscles.  This  causes  the  peculiar 
laugh,  mad  grin  and  grimaces,  &c.  It 
would  lead  too  far  to  speak  here  about  the 
participation  of  single  muscles  in  the 
creation  of  these  symptoms.  The  whole 
behaviour  also  of  tne  patient,  the  way  he 
dresses,  whether  he  adorns  himself  spe- 
cially or  not,  gives  many  noteworthy  in- 
dications. Shght  deviations  from  the 
general  form,  a  small  ribbon  in  the  button- 
ole,  &C.,  may  serve  as  important  starting- 
points  for  further  investigations.  The 
pockets  also  of  the  patient  ought  to  be 
examined ;  their  contents  often  tell  more 
than  a  long  account  of  the  patient. 

YL  Of  Aottons  which  are  of  importr 
ance  in  the  diagnosis  of  mental  disease, 
we  have  first  of  all  to  mention  the  apeech, 
tiie  condition  of  which  has  been  found  out 
at  the  preceding  examination  of  the  mental 
condibon.  As  far  as  the  speech  gives 
expression  to  the  illusions  (dysological  de- 
rangements of  speech)  we  need  not  mention 
it  again.  On  the  other  side,  we  see  brady- 
lalia, tiie  slow  and  difficult  way  of  express- 
ing themselves  and  answering,  in  melan- 
choliacs,  in  consequence  of  the  painful 
effort  any  mental  operation  causes  to 
them,  in  persons  suffering  from  dementia 
in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  all 
mental  processes ;  in  some  paranoiacs,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  secrets,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  hypochondriac  ideas.  This 
bradylalia  occurs  abruptly  in  hallucina- 
tory states  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
traction caused  by  the  hallucinations. 
Sometimes  new  formation  of  words  is 
observed  which  are  mostly  incorrect 
(onomatopoesis ;  dysphrasia  vesana).  In- 
cessant rapid  talking  is  found  in  mania, 
in  progressive  para^sis,  &c.  (logorrhosa, 
Zungen-Delirium) ;  and  the  words  are  not 
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placed  according  to  their  meaning,  bat 
according  to  taeir  sonnd  (alliteration). 
We  have  further  to  mention  that  de- 
rangement of  speech,  in  which  the 
patient  pnts  words  devoid  of  meaning  amd 
vncohereni,  into  the  form  of  a  speech 
(verbigeration).  Akataphasia  has  been 
called  that  form  of  speech  which  almost 
ezdiisiyely  occors  in  idiots,  in  which  the 
patient  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person,  putting  his  Christian  name  instead 
of  "  L" 

Of  the  greatest  importance,  however, 
for  the  diagnosis  of  mental  disease  is  that 
form  of  derangement  of  speech  described 
as  paralytic  or  as  "  stumbling  over 
syllables  {Silbenstolpem).  This  dis- 
turbance is  sometimes  so  great  and  so 
characteristic  that  from  the  first  words  of 
the  patient  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  as 
eeneral  paralysis,  and  it  will  be  confirmed 
by  farther  examination. 

Although  the  derangements  of  speech 
mentioned  above  as  a  general  rule  indicate 
mental  disorder,  other  speech  disturbances 
wiU  be  a  help  in  confirming  the  diagnosis 
and  will  therefore  be  valuable,  but  alone 
they  are  no  proof  of  insanity.  To  these 
belong  also  the  dysphasic  derangements 
(aphasia  and  paraphasia,  or  wora  deaf* 
ness,  inability  to  understand  spoken  words 
notwithstanaing  good  hearing)  and  the 
derangements  of  articulation  with  their 
manifold  variations,  which,  however,  can- 
not be  described  here. 

The  examination  of  the  writing  will, 
on  the  whole,  reflect  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  8i>eech  mentioned  above.  As  in 
speech  so  in  writins,  paralytics  leave  out 
some  letters  or  syllables,  or  they  reverse 
them.  The  crossmg  out  or  underlining  of 
many  words  and  frequent  addition  of 
notes  of  exclamation  indicate  on  the  one 
hand  difficulty  in  thinking,  and  on  the 
other  an  abnormally  exaggerated  process 
of  thouffht. 

The  disturbances  also  of  reading  (alexia 
and  paralexia),  in  the  examination  of 
which  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
whether  there  are  defects  of  eyesight, 
will  on  the  whole  give  analogous  pheno- 
mena. We  have  only  to  mention  that 
at  the  commencement  of  severe  organic 
mental  derangement,  a  disturbance  in 
reading  is  observed — which  however  also 
occurs  in  functional  psychoses  (hypo- 
chondriasis)— in  which  the  patient  is  able 
to  read  only  three,  four,  five  consecutive 
words,  but  is  unable  to  continue ;  in  this 
caae  there  is,  usually,  intense  objection  to 
reading  altogether. 

As  regards  the  actions  of  the  patient, 
direct  observation  will  only  be  possible 
during  a  prolonged  stay  in  an  asylum 


under  a  competent  physician.  The  dis- 
cipline in  an  asylum  on  the  one  hand, 
the  seclusion  from  the  outer  world,  its 
tasks  and  exciting  and  irritating  in- 
fluences on  the  other  hand,  may  however 
show  the  patient  in  quite  a  different 
light  in  the  asylum  from  what  he  was  be- 
fore and  from  what  he  will  be  again  after 
having  left  it.  In  the  examination  of 
previous  actions  we  shall  have  to  con- 
front the  patient  and  to  try  to  get  at 
his  motives  in  order  to  make  the  dia- 
^osis.  The  abnormality  of  the  motives 
IS  the  proof  of  mental  derangemtot ;  we 
have,  however,  to  take  into  consideration 
that  the  motive  as  such  may  be  right, 
but  that  the  action  has  sprang  from  an 
insane  mind,  in  so  far  as  those  ideas, 
which  under  normal  conditions  may  re- 
strain a  man  from  doing  a  certain  action, 
are  abnormally  weakened — e,g^  in  some 
patients,  in  dementia,  Aesthetic  and  moral 
ideas  are  very  much  disordered  or  even 
totally  extinguished. 

There  are  also  so-called  impulsive  ac' 
Hone,  in  which  those  restraining  ideas  are 
present,  but  are  at  the  moment  of  the 
action  pressed  back  by  the  abnormally 
increased  power  of  the  sensation,  firom 
which  the  impulse  comes,  as  in  rapius 
melancholicue,  epilepsy,  &c.  These  con- 
ditions are  also  ooserved  in  imbeciles.  "  I 
do  just  what  I  think  of;  afterwards  I 
consider  it,"  said  to  us  an  imbecile,  who 
had  committed  an  outrage  against  n^orals. 
But  we  have  to  direct  our  attention  in 
the  examination  not  only  to  abnormal 
actions  which  have  been  done,  but  also  to 
actions  which  have  not  been  done  but 
ought  to  have  been  done  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. In  certain  insane  persons  it  is  of 
greater  importance  that  they  do  not  act 
when  thev  ought,  than  that  they  per- 
form an  abnormal  action.  From  all  this 
it  follows  that  an  action  as  such  cannot 
be  considered  as  proof  of  insanity,  but 
that  for  this  parpose  all  or  some  of  the 
co-efficients,  which  are  necessary  to  com- 
mit or  leave  an  action  undone,  are  abnor- 
mally deranged.  If,  however,  insanity 
has  been  proved,  it  is  indifferent  whether 
abnormal  motives  can  be  proved  for  one 
action  in  question  or  not,  because  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  take,  in  a  concrete  case, 
^1  these  co-efficient6  into  consideration. 

As  far  as  we  have  now  spoken  of  diag- 
nosis of  mental  disorders  we  have  sup- 
posed that  the  patient  answers  our  ques- 
tions— ^that  he  speaks.  But  there  are 
often  cases  in  which  the  patient  does  not 
speak,  and  we  have  then  first  to  find  out 
the  reason  why. 

(i)  The  patient  does  not  speak,  because 
he  is  deaf  and  dumb.    In  a  dubious  case 
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an  expert  will  have  to  be  consulted.  If 
the  patient  is  deaf  and  dumb,  then  he 
mast  be  considered  insane,  if  he  has  not 
had  any  education,  because  deaf-mutes 
cannot  develop  mentaUy  without  teaching, 
and  remain  imbeciles.  A  deaf-mute  who 
has  had  sufficient  education  cannot  be 
considered  d  priori  as  insane,  although 
the  law  of  all  civilised  nations  makes  an 
allowance  for  this  defect,  where  responsi- 
bility as  to  criminal  acts  comes  into  ques- 
tion. Also,  if  the  deaf-mute  has  had  edu- 
cation, and  has  consequently  developed, 
we  have  to  examine  whether — not  at  all  a 
rare  case — he  suffers  from  some  mental 
derangement.  We  ourselves  saw  lately  a 
well-educated  deaf-mute,  who,  accused  of 
an  outrage  against  morals,  had  been  de- 
clared sane  by  the  first  expert,  but  after- 
wards examined  by  ourselves,  with  the 
help  of  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  declared  to  be  a  paranoiac,  and  was 
consequently  acquitted. 

(2)  The  patient  does  not  speak,  because 
he  has  no  ideas  to  which  he  might  give 
expression,  or  because  these  ideas  are  of 
so  little  intensity  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed bywords.  (Idiocy;  advanced  stage 
of  different  forms  of  Dementia.) 

(3)  The  patient  does  not  speak,  because 
he  is  aphasic,  or  he  has  a  difficulty  in 
articulation.  Here  signs  and  gestures 
will  have  to  take  the  place  of  words. 
From  these,  as  well  as  from  the  actions  of 
the  patient,  we  have  to  conclude  whether 
these  derangements  of  speech  are  or  are 
not  the  result  of  a  general  disease  of  the 
brain  in  which  the  mind  is  involved. 

(4)  The  patient  does  not  speak,  because 
certain  delusions  prevent  him,  of  which  the 
most  important  are : — 

(a)  Hypochondriacal  delusions ;  the  pa- 
tient feels  his  tongue  fixed  and  Uie  jaws 
closed,  or  he  has  no  ton^e,  and  believes 
he  is  not  able  to  speak  in  consequence ; 
(h)  ideas  of  jMrsecution,  mostly  with  audi- 
tory hallucmations ;  a  voice  has  told  him 
that,  as  soon  as  he  should  speak,  some 
dreadful  fate  should  befall  him,  &c. ;  (c) 
in  conditions  of  stupor  or  ecstasy,  in  which 
the  patient  lives  in  another  world,  and  is 
inaccessible  to  any  questions  and  impres- 
sions. 

The  history  of  the  case,  the  behaviour 
of  the  patient,  the  actions  or  want  of  ac- 
tions, will  prove  that  delusions  are  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  speech  in  the 
patient,  and  this  again  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  insanity. 

The  examination  of  the  mental  condi- 
tions has  to  be  followed  by  an  examination 
of  the  hody  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  inake 
the  diagnosis  more  sure. 

We  may  begin  with  the  head.  Abnormal 


size — either  too  large  (hydroceuhaliiB)  or 
too  small  (microcephalus) — will  wamuit 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  mental  de- 
rangement. If  well  marked,  this  alone 
may  form  the  foundation  of  the  diagnosis* 
The  skull  has  to  be  measured,  and  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  deformitiee  and 
scars.  Then  we  have  to  look  for  other 
defects  (ears,  teeth,  mouth,  genitalia 
hands,  feet,  <&c.)  which,  according  to  our 
experience,  are,  with  more  or  less  rights 
considered  as  marks  of  degeneration. 

Then  follows  examination  of  the  oerebial 
nerves.  The  condition  of  the  pupils  (my- 
driasis, myosis,  their  inequality,  non-re- 
action to  light,  loss  of  accommodation 
or  both)  and  the  nerves  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  the  facial,  and  the  hypoglossal 
(fibrillary  tremor  of  the  tongue)  has  to  be 
well  examined.  Then  follows  the  examir 
nation  of  the  motility  and  sensibility  of 
the  extremities  and  of  the  trunk ;  and  of 
the  tendon,  skin,  and  visceral  reflexes. 
Lastly,  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
the  condition  of  the  vascular  system 
(superficial  arteries  and  the  heart);  and 
the  internal  organs,  especially  the  bladder, 
have  to  be  examined,  which  latter  must 
not  be  neglected,  as  medical  treament  may 
be  applied  (ischuria,  paradox  ischuria); 
stress  must  also  be  laid  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  urine. 

From  an  exact  examination  of  the  body 
we  may  in  a  number  of  cases  obtain  proof 
of  disease  of  the  brain,  and  in  that  way 
explain  a  priori  mental  abnormalities. 
Moreover,  exact  examination  of  the  bodj 
is  always  necessary  when  the  question  u 
to  diagnose  the  pedicular  form  of  mental 
disease. 

When  we  have  proved  that  there  is  ab- 
normal derangement  of  the  mental  &cul- 
ties,  we  have  to  consider  with  what  condi- 
tions mental  derangement  might  possibly 
be  confounded. 

The  following  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration : — 

(i)  Certain  hypochondriacs,  who  cannot 
be  called  insane  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word,  state  that  they  are  not  able  to 
think,  that  they  have  no  memory,  and 
that  they  have  lost  all  interest  and  all 
feeling.  The  examination  shows  without 
any  difficulty  that  all  these  statements  are 
without  any  foundation ;  that  they  go  about 
their  business,  and  there  is  no  defect 
whatever  either  of  memory  or  intellect. 

(2)  Insanity  may  be  confounded  with 
certain  feverish  conditions,  eepecially 
meningitis  and  typhoid  fever.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former  bodily  symptoms, 
spasms,  rigidity  of  the  neck,  Ac.,  wul  give 
us  the  necessary  indications ;  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  examination  of  the  spleen 
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the  fsBces,  temperatare,  and  the  occur- 
rence  of  roseola.  Want  of  cantion  in  this 
respect  has  sometimes  sent  persons  suffer- 
ing from  typhoid  fever  to  an  asylum. 

(3)  Insanity  may  he  confounded  with 
hysterical,  hystero-epileptic,  and  epileptic 
attacks,  which  are  apt  to  deceiye  us  wnen 
the  bodily  symptoms  have  disappeared, 
and  only  the  psychical  changes  remain  ; 
the  history  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  rapid 
course,  yml  lead  us  to  the  correct  dia- 
gnosis. If  such  an  attack  extends  over 
some  days,  or  still  longer,  we  have  to  do 
with  hysterical  or  epileptic  insanity.  The 
limits  are  not  certain. 

(4)  Insanity  may  be  confounded  with 
intoxication.  The  duration  and  intensity 
will  determine  whether  we  have  to  do  with 
a  state  of  simple  intoxication  or  with  acute 
mental  derangement. 

(5)  Insanity  may  be  simulated.  {8ee 
Feigned  Insanity.) 

(6)  Further,  we  have  to  mention  that 
there  are  certain  persons  who,  brought  up 
without  any  education,  with  bad  sur- 
roundings, when  scarcely  grown  up.  ^ve 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  vice  and  to  dnnk, 
and  soon  go  on  from  one  crime  to  another. 
Favoured  by  a  dissipated  life,  the  only 
change  from  which  is  the  prison,  insanity 
ffradually  develops,  and  we  then  have  be- 
fore us  a  compound  of  criminal  nature  and 
insanity.  This  combination  has  practically 
but  little  importance,  because,  with  regara 
to  responsibility,  the  existence  of  mental 
derangement  aione  is  decisive. 

(7)  Insanity  may  be  concealed  by  the 
patient  (dissimulation).  In  order  to  escape 
nrom  the  asylum,  to  prevent  legal  control, 
and  to  frustrate  observation  intended  to 
prevent  suicide  or  other  violent  actions, 
patients  conceal  their  hallucinations, 
melancholy  delusions,  and  ideas  of  perse- 
cution, and  they  declare,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, that  they  have  no  longer  the 
symptoms  which  they  had  in  former  times, 
llie  behaviour,  however,  with  regard  to 
hallucinations  (compare  above),intercepted 
letters,  and  observation  when  the  patients 
tiiink  themselves  unobserved,  especially 
during  the  niffht,  will  lead  to  discovery. 
The  patients  also  forget  to  play  their  role 
i£  ihere  is  some  excitement  or  if  they  do 
not  feel  well  (see  Insanity,  Goncealmbnt 
of). 

After  the  existence  of  insanity  has  been 
proved,  the  next  task  is  to  ascertain  the 
cUnical  form  of  the  mental  derangement. 
Although  a  minute  explanation  of  the 
differential  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the 
different  forms  is  the  task  of  mental 
science  in  a  special  sense,  we,  however, 
will  give  some  points  important  for  the 
special  diagnosis.    We  may  for  this  pur- 


pose divide  mental  derangements  into 
those  which  are  accompanied  by  an  ab- 
normal decrease  of  intellect^  by  imbecility 
and  dementia,  and  those  which  occur  with- 
out these  forms. 

If  in  a  patient  abnormal  weakness  can- 
not be  proved,  then  the  existence  of  organic 
disease  of  the  brain — i.e.,  disease  in  which 
we  are  able  to  show  post-mortem  morbid 
changes  in  the  brain — ^is  exduded;  the 
mental  derangement  is  then  a  functional 
one.  In  this  case  the  disease  may  consist 
in  a  multitude  of  hallucinations  and  in 
complete  confusion;  the  Question  will 
then  rise  about  delirium  hdUiicinatoriwin, 
Too  rapid  flow  of  ideas  with  powerful 
motor  impulses  may  be  the  founoation  of 
the  disease,  and  then  it  raises  the  question 
of  mania  or  psychalgia,  and  depressive 
delusions  may  be  the  foundation  of  the 
niental  derangement  (melancholia).  If  the 
history  of  the  case  shows  a  reg^ular  change 
between  the  two  latter  forms,  we  have  a 
circular  mental  derangement.  If  the  de- 
rangement is  found^  on  the  primary 
formation  of  delusions,  with  or  without 
hallucinations,  we  have  paranoia.  If  the 
history  of  the  case  shows  that  those  con- 
ditions occur  periodically  with  certain 
intervals,  we  have  periodical  mania,  melan- 
cholia, or  paranoia  respectively.  We  may 
make  a  further  subdivision  of  these  forms 
of  primary  disease,  according  to  their 
SBtiology,  and  name  the  forms  accordingly. 
So  we  may  have,  if  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or 
chorea  preceded  or  accompany  the  disease, 
epileptic,  hysterical  mania,  Ac,;  if  intoxi- 
cation is  the  cause,  the  name  would  have 
to  be  alcoholism,  morphinomania,  as  the 
case  may  be,  &o.  That  through  these 
sstiological  relations  the  disease  receives  a 
certain  form  in  other  directions  is  under- 
stood. 

If  imbecdlity  or  dementia  has  been  found, 
the  question  will  have  to  be  answered 
whether  it  is  mental  stupor  (with  a  chance 
of  ciure).  To  give  the  marks  of  this  dis- 
ease is  the  task  of  special  mental  science. 
If  this  form  be  excluded,  we  may  classify 
the  conditions  of  mental  weakness  in  the 
following  manner : — 

(i)  It  is  the  result  of  defective  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  (idiocy).  If  the  history 
of  the  case  does  not  give  us  a  clue,  changes 
of  the  skull,  as  explained  above,  will  give 
the  indications  necessary  for  the  diagnosis. 

(2)  It  has  developed  secondarily  out  of 
one  of  the  functional  derangements  men- 
tioned above,  which  did  not  terminate  in 
recovery  (secondiu^r  dementia).  The  his- 
tory  of  the  case  will  give  clearness,  and 
sometimes  the  diagnosis  may  be  safely 
made  without  this,  from  the  absence  of 
symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  peripheral 
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nerves,  and  excladin|f  dementia  in  organic 
.mental  disease,  which  we  are  abont  to 
explain. 

(3)  Dementia  in  consequence  of  organic 
disease  of  the  brain.  The  diagnosis  may 
he  made  by  certain  clinical  facts,  which 
either  point  to  general  disease  of  the  brain 
(paralytic  dementia),  senile  atrophy  of 
the  brain,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries,  or  to  local  disease  (multiple 
Bclerosis,  tumour  of  the  brain,  apoplectic 
fits,  foci  of  softening,  &c.).  Here  also 
details  must  be  left  to  special  mental 
science. 

In  some  cases  longer  observation  will 
be  necessary  before  a  certain  diagnosis  can 
be  made,  especially  if  the  clinical  pictures 
are  not  pure  but  represent  mixed  forms, 
as  sometimes  happens,  when  very  different 
setiological  causes  come  together  and  pro- 
duce a  state  (as,  e.g^  mania  and  alco- 
holism), especially  also  if  extensive  insane 
inheritance  helps  to  form  a  peculiar 
clinical  picture. 

The  diagnosis  of  mental  derangements 
also  raises  the  question  when  a  patient 
moAf  he  considered  to  he  cured.  This  may 
be: — 

(i)  If  abnormal  mental  symptoms  are 
no  longer  to  be  found. 

(2)  If  the  patient  who  has  recovered 
recognises  fully  the  previous  symptoms 
as  the  product  of  mental  disease. 

The  proof  that  a  man  living  in  an  asylum 
has  completely  recovered,  and  that  no 
residue  and  no  weakening  of  the  intellect 
remain,  will  be  obtained  if  the  man  can 
return  to  the  former  conditions,  to  his 
work  and  his  vocation,  and  is  able  to 
perform  his  duties  as  before  his  illness. 

In  spite  of  extensive  diagnostic  material, 
errors  Mrill  always  be  possible  and  may 
actually  occur. 

But  it  is  more  frequently  the  case,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  whether  the  patient  is 
sane  or  insane,  that,  on  account  of  tem- 
porary remission  of  symptoms,  non-recog- 
nition or  concealment  of  abnormal  mental 
conditions,  the  alienist  will  declare  an 
insane  patient  sane  than  vice  verad ;  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  mental  peculiari- 
ties, mental  changes  produced  by  external 
influences  on  the  mind,  should  be  in- 
correctly used  to  prove  insanity. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  another  slight 
difficulty  in  the  diap^osis — e.^.,  those  cases 
in  the  so-called  mtermediary  stage,  in 
which  there  are  doubtless  derangements 
of  the  mental  functions  but  not  insanity 
in  a  strict  sense.  To  this  group  belong 
those  peculiar  characters,  which  are  in 
many  cases  created  by  insane  inheritance, 
and  also  some  severe  central  neuroses,  as 
epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteria,  in  so  far  as 


morbid  changes  of  the  intellect  have  not 
yet  taken  place,  and  the  derangements 
show  themselves  in  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter ;  to  this  group  also  belong,  under  the 
conditions  last  mentioned,  the  more  severe 
forms  of  imperative  ideas,  and  intoxioa- 
tion  by  alcohol,  morphia,  &c 

In  such  cases  it  is  only  after  long  and 
careful  observation  that  the  alienist  will 
be  able  to  answer  the  question  whether 
the  individual  is  insane  or  not^  at  least 
with  regard  to  an  eventual  sequestration 
or  from  a  forensic  point  of  view ;  in  some 
cases  he  will  not  oe  able  to  answer  the 
question  either  in  the  affirmative  or  in 
the  negative.  Considered  from  a  purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  these  cases  belong 
undoubtedly  to  mental  disease. 

E.  Mendbl. 

BZAWCBA  (dtayoia,  a  thought;  from 
dia,  through ;  V069  (vovs),  the  mind.)  An 
old  term  for  deliberation,  consideration,  or 
thought. 

BZAVOBO&OOZA  (dcoyoia,    a  thought; 

\6yoSf  a  discourse).  Hamilton's  term  for 
that  department  of  philosophy  which 
treats  or  the  dianoetic  faculties. 

bzavoMtzo  {bunmfriK69,  capable  of 
thought,  thinking).  Capable  of  Uiought. 
A  term  applied  by  Hamilton  to  denote 
the  operation  of  the  discursive,  elaborative, 
or  comparative  faculty. 

]>ZATBBSZB(Z«BAVB).— BeflBitlOB. 

— The  recognition  of  the  insane  diathesis 
may  be  found  in  March's  writings,  and 
Maudsley  ("  Body  and  Mind  ")  describes  it 
under  the  terms  insane  temperament  anc[ 
diathesis.  Clouston  ("  Men1»,l  Diseases  ") 
^ves  a  clinical  sketch  of  the  subject,  which 
IS  also  treated  of  by  Stearns,  Hack  Tuke, 
Spitzka,  Bevington,  and  others.  Motet, 
under  the  term  "c^r^braux,"  treats  of 
cases  which  Las^ne  describes  as  having 
acquired  a  morbid  (mental)  diathesis,  imd 
Koch,  under  the  term  "  Minderwertigkeit," 
embraces  not  only  congenital  but  acquired 
predispositions,  which  he  subdivides  into 
(I)  "Disponirt,"  (2)  « Belastung," 
(3)  "  Degeneration." 

These  authors  vary  very  greatly  in  the 
scope  given  to  the  term ;  and  while  some 
take  as  their  type  the  eccentrics  who  pass 
through  life  without  becoming  actually 
insane,  others  describe  it  as  readiing  from 
'*the  mildest  form  down  to  complete 
idiocy  "  (Maudsley).  Others  include  gene- 
ral neurosis,  and  acquired  predispositions. 

Temperament  is  defined  by  J.  Hutchin- 
son as  the  sum  of  the  innate  physical 
peculiarities  of  an  individual,  excluding 
all  tendencies  to  disease  —  the  most 
strongly  marked  temperament  being  con- 
sistent with  perfect  health  ("  Pedi^^  of 
Disease  '*). 
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Diathesis  he  defines  as  any  bodilj  con- 
dition (inherited  or  acquired)  by  which 
the  individnal  "  through  a  long  period,  or 
nsnally  throughout  life,  is  prone  to  suffer 
from  some  peculiar  type  of  disease.** 
This  corresponds  with  tne  definition  by 
Bucknill  and  Tuke  of  the  insane  diathesis 
as  "  the  condition  of  a  person  who  is  of 
really  sound  mind,  yet  from  constitutional 
fault  is  more  liable  than  others  to  mental 
disease,'*  except  that  this  definition  does 
not  contemplate  an  acquired  diathesis. 

The  insane  diathesis  then  may  be  more 
fully  described  as  a  deterioration  of  brain, 
infierited  or  acquired,  indicated  by  pecu- 
Uariiies  of  function,  by  tendencies  to 
mental  disorder,  and  often  associated  with 
bodily  stigmaia. 

This  cerebro-mental  deterioration  is  re- 
lative to  the  ancestral  development,  so 
that  individuals  of  markedly  insane 
diatiiesis  may  be  and  are  superior  in 
their  mental  powers  to  others  of  normal 
but  less  developed  families.  The  unequal, 
one-sided  expression  of  the  mental  energies 
of  the  former  may  even  endow  such  indi- 
viduals with  genius ;  as  exam[>les,  Mauds- 
ley  ouotes  Chatterton,  De  Quincev,  Cow- 
per,  Turner,  Tasso,  Lamb,  and  GK>ldsmith. 

latency. — The  latency  of  the  diathesis 
is  brought  in  question  in  cases  of  indi- 
viduals of  cerebro-neurotic  constitution, 
who.  without  observed  evidences  of  the 
diathesis,  transmit  it  to  their  offspring  or 
become  insa/ne  from  very  insufficient  causes. 

In  these  the  manifestations  of  the 
diathesis  are  probably  present,  but  in  so 
slight  a  degree  as  to  escape  observation. 

Such  cases  may  possibly  exhibit  the 
''psychische  Zartheit  '  of  Kooh,a  "mental 
delicacy,'*  difficult  to'  define  or  differentiate. 

The  non-development  of  the  diathesis 
in  such  cases  may  be  due  to  favourable 
conditions  of  life,  or  to  the  activity  of 
another  diathesis.  The  most  common 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  substitution 
of  phthisis  for  the  cerebral  neurosis ; 
cases  of  strong  heredity  are  uncommon 
in  which  members  of  a  family  were  all 
either  insane  or  phthisical.  In  other  cases 
(vide  Ilevington,«7bttn»a{  of  Mental  Science, 
1888),  as  many  observers  have  recorded, 
neuroses,  as  epilepsy,  &o,,  effect  the  sus- 
pension of  the  cerebral  diathesis. 

The  diathesis,  when  undoubtedly  mani- 
fested, is  primarily  based  on  an  abnormal 
irritability  and  excitability  of  the  brain, 
with  irregular  evolution  and  unequal 
development  of  its  functions. 

Vorms. — Two  forms  may  be  distin- 
guished, roughly  corresponding  to  the 
degrees  of  brain  deterioration.  The 
slighter,  the  typical  insane  diathesis, 
shown  in.  early  and  precocious  functional 


evolution,  culminating  in  eooentricitv,  or 
even  genius,  and  having  affinity  with  in- 
sanity of  chronic  forms ;  the  other  with 
late  and  defective  evolution,  with  slight 
moral  and  intellectual  weakness,  with 
more  marked  stigmata,  and  with  an 
affinity  to  imbecility. 

In  these  casee,  the  primary  dentition, 
the  acquisition  of  motor-coordinations 
(walking  and  speech),  the  second  denti- 
tion, the  sexual  appetite  and  feelings  (and 
the  associated  mental  characters),  may  be 
early  or  be  delayed.  The  mental  vivacity 
and  precocity  may  amount  to  genius,  or 
the  dulness  and  slowness  may  be  such  as 
is  seen  in  the  '*  backward  "  classes. 

In  the  one  the  emotions  are  acute,  the 
likings  and  dislikings  rapidly  formed,  and 
often  quickly  changed ;  in  the  other  the 
want  of  feelmg  is  »iown  by  cruelty  or  in- 
sensibDity.  In  the  one  the  mond  sense 
mav  be  excessively  acute;  in  the  other 
dulled  or  defective,  shame  being  little 
felt. 

The  one  extreme  "  moves  quickly,  feels 
keenly,  thinks  dearly''  (piouston);  but 
the  judgments  are  peculiar,  usually  un- 
wise, unreasonable,  and  impractical ;  the 
opinions  original,  the  expressions  witty. 
Tney  incline  to  accept  hypothesis  as  fact 
and  are  prone  to  cranks.  They  are  usu- 
ally markedly  receptive,  egoistic,  and  im- 
pulsive. In  the  other  extreme  the  move- 
ments are  slow,  the  reasoning  dull  and 
defective  in  clearness,  and  the  imagina- 
tion especially  dull.  Their  sense  impres- 
sions are  predominant  in  their  mental 
Uves,  and  they  are  prone  to  have  fixed 
ideas. 

In  both,  the  functional  irritability  is 
expressed  by  convulsions  from  teething 
or  other  irritation,  hj  delirium  from  slight 
fever,  by  sleep-walking  and  vivid  dream- 
ing. By  chaiiges  of  character  during 
second  dentition,  and  by  sexual  pervert 
sions.  By  tendency  to  excess  in,  or  ex- 
cessive susceptibity  to,  alcoholic  or  other 
stimulants ;  oy  liability  to  shock,  and  by 
inability  to  endure  nutritional  or  mental 
stress;  all  their  bodily  disorders  are 
affected  by  their  neurotic  irritability. 

In  the  higher  type,  tiie  features  may  be 
well  formed  and  regular,  the  facial  angle 
good,  but  the  head  smaller  than  the  ances- 
tral type,  especially  in  the  frontal  width ; 
in  the  lower,  the  stigmata  of  irregular, 
asymmetrical  features  and  head,  low  facial 
angle,  ill-shaped,  badly  placed  ears,  and 
high,  narrow  palate  are  often  present 

The  higher  forms  of  the  diathesis  may 
pass  through  life  as  geniuses,  as  apostles 
of  cranks,  or  as  eccentrics,  often  celibate 
and  solitary.  If  they  break  down  men- 
tally, recovery  is  often  quick  in  early  li£s. 


Tjat  later  they  tend  to  chronic  formB  of 


In  the  lower  forms  they  may  develop 
dog-like  Sdelity  to  persona,  Ac.,  and  nnder 
favourable  conditions  eecnpe  insanity,  bnt 
if  tiey  develop  mental  disorder  (uanally 
from  seinal  or  alcoholic  eicesaeB,  or  from 
privation)  they  tend  to  dementia. 

Widely  as  these  extremes  differ,  it  is 
BtUl  scarcely  practicable  or  desirable  to 
divide  them,  ao  nmch  do  they  overlap  and 
commingle. 

The  prediapositiona  to  mental  disorder, 
imposed  by  environmental  conditions  dur- 
ing (Testation  or  childhood,  should  be  rele- 
gat«d  to  the  closa  of  cases  considered  as 
developmental ly  diathetic,  although  no 
pathologic  line  can  bedramn  between  them 
and  the  acquired  predispositions,  to  which 
some  apply  the  term  diatheais. 

Acquired  stfttlieBts. — The  manifesta- 
tions of  acquired  cerebro-mental  deteriora- 
tion are  so  wide,  eitending  from  mere 
STrest  of  possible  development  (as  in  the 
oram-atnnted  brabj  to  abaolnto  degenera- 
tion (Laaigne'so^r^braux),  and  from  mere 
loss  o!  an  intellectual  pleasure  {e.g.,  the 
ttpprficiation  of  poetry)  to  the  definite  loss 
«E  function,  that  the  term  diathesis  can 
scarcely  embrace  all  these. 

Cases  of  temporary  cerebral  eihanatiou 
(Elam'e  "cSrobria"),  on  the  one  hand, 
and  cases  of  progressive  cerebral  degener- 
ation, anch  as  Lasegue'a  cfir^braui,  on  the 
other,  must  be  excluded. 

The  term,  acquired  diathesis, if  accepted, 
ahonld  include  only  those  who  have  ac- 
qoired  life-long  pecnliaritiee,  transmit- 
ting to  ofTapring  a  tendency  to  mental 
disorder. 

The  commonest  causes  are  self-abuae 
and  ovei^work  during  adolescence,  drink, 
over-work  and  aniiety,  fevera,  sunstroke, 
traumatism,  solitariness,  and  attacks  of 
mental  disorder  later  in  life. 

The  resulting  cases  are  typified  in  their 
esttemes,  an  in  the  diathesis  of  deveJop- 
tnent;  the  causes  which  act  aolel^  or 
dirocUy  on  the  brain  producing  the  higher 
form,  and  tie  causes  (anch  as  drink,  aelf- 
abuse,  Ac)  which  tend  to  produce  general 
neurosis,  producing   espoeially  the   lower 

These  acquired  conditions  are  often 
exaggerated  in  the  offspring.  Thus,  in  a 
case  m  thewriter's  expierience,  the  children 
bom  after  ft  head  injury  (producing  mental 
change,  but  not  insanity),  suffered  from 
mental  disorders,  those  born  prior  to  it 
being  healthy. 

These  acquired  oonditions  are  especially 
charajrterised  by  inability  to  go  long  with- 
out food,  by  inability  to  perform  the  same 
kmoont  of  mental  work  as  foimerlj,  by 
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disorders  of  sleep,  by  increased  irrita- 
bility and  excitability,  and  by  changes  of 
character,  mental,  moral  and  emotional ; 
all  these  acquired  characteristica  being 
foreign  to  the  normal  character  of  the 
ia  dividual. 

Mental  disorder  may  occur  in  these 
cases  from  inadequate  canses  — 0.<7,,  from 
shock  or  slight  mental  or  nutritional 
stress :  nsnally  the  emotional  disorders 
predominate,  and  recovery  leaves  the  in- 
dividual with  an  exaggeration  of  the  pre- 
vious condition.  H.  Batkkr. 

[/fiyW-encri.— Ucbor  nenropothlfclie  IHatliBll, 
Amdc,  SUzun^twr.  ±  med.  Ver.  in  (InUiwii, 
1S74.  Hurl.  KUo.  WcwheHHihrlfl.  1875.  Dm  nft- 
roBM  Ditiihe»lquiB,  Itarililor.  Farl»,  1875.  I'hy- 
!iluli«y  aud  TilholoKy  of  ihp  Mlml.  MaiidAler, 
1B79.! 

DXST. — Insanity  being  a  disease,  in 
moat  instencea,  of  lom  vit^ity,  a  full,  nu- 
tritions and  easily  digestible  diet  is  of  the 
first  importance  m  its  treatment. 

For  private  patients  the  dietetic  ar- 
rangements which  are  usual  among  the 
class  of  persons  from  which  they  are 
derived,  have  to  be  continued,  and  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  for 
thorn  varied  and  appetising  food  of  the 
best  qnality,  oarefnlly  preftared  and  pro- 
perly served. 

There  are  probably  no  persons  so  hyper- 
critical nbont  their  food  as  the  insane  ofthe 
hiijher  claas.  They  are  frequently  full  of 
fancies  and  peculiarities  with  reference  to 
it,  but  every  effort  should  be  made,  by 
careful  individual  attention,  to  grati^ 
those  whims  which  are  not  either  mani- 
featty  absurd,  or  contra- indicated  by  sani- 
tary requirements. 

The  uigestivo  disturbance,  and  such 
elusions  as  spring  from  it,  which  compli- 
cate insanity,  are  susceptible  of  consider- 
able amelioration  by  careful  attention  to 
dietetic  considerations. 

Bad    teeth,   and   defective   mastication 

)m  other  causes,  may  need  te  be  supple- 
mented by  minced  and  soft  food;  andcon- 
atipadon  will  frequently  yield  to  the 
habitual  u«e  of  brown  broad,  and  a  liberal 
HUDply  of  green  vegeteblea  and  fruit. 

Medicines  should  be  administered  in 
food  only  under  the  most  exoeptionol  cir- 
cumstances, for  their  discovery  by  the 
patient  excitex  suspicion,  aud  often  leads 
to  refusal  of  food  altogether. 

This  does  not  apply  to  maltine  and 
pepsine,  which  may  oe  used  in  casea  where 
there  is  faulty  digestion,  with  great  ad- 
vantage. Maltine,  especially,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  starchy  foods,  either 
incorporated  with  them,  or  spread  upon 
bread  and  butter,  and  is  both  palatable 
and  fattening. 

In  special    casea,  Peptonoids,   Bovril, 
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Tajble  I. 


Articles  of  Ftxxi. 


—  -    ■  I 

Meat  of  best  qa&llty,  with  little  fat,  like  beef  Btcak 
Uncooked  meat  of  the  ordinary  kind,  beef  and 

mutton 

Cooked  moat,  roast  or  boiled,  no  dripping  being 

Iwt 

liread,  white  wheaten,  of  average  ({uality    . 
Wheat  flour,  avoraj?e  c|uallty        .... 

Biscuit 

Rice 

Oatmeal 

Maize 

Peas  (dry) 

1  Obatoeo       ••.••«•• 
Carrots  (cellulose  excluded)  .        .        .        . 

Cabbage       

Butter 

Kggs  (deduct  10  per  oent.  for  weight  of  shell) 

Milk  (sp.  gr.  1030  and  over)        .... 

u    (sp.  gr.  ioa6) 

Sugar   


In  100  parts. 


Water. 


Albu- 
minates. 


74-4 

750 

540 
40.0 

15.0 

8.0 

10.0 

15.0 

15.0 
74.0 
85.0 
91.0 
6.0 

73-5 
36.8 

86.7 

9ao 

3-0 


ao.5 
150 

27.6 
8.0 

II.O 

15.6 

12.6 
lao 
33.0 

0.6 

0.2 

13-5 

33-5 
4.0 

30 


Fats. 


35 
8.4 

1545 

2.0 

1-3 
0.8 

5.6 
6.7 
2.0 
ai 
0.25 

0.5 
91.0 

1 1.6 

24.3 
3-7 

a-5 


Carbo- 
hydrate.*. 


49.2 

70-3 

73-4 
83.2 

6^3 
64-5 
530 

23-4 
8.4 

5.8 


3-9 
96.5 


Salti. 


1.6 
1.6 

'•95 

1-3 

1-7 

1-7 

0.5 

3.0 

1.4 

2.4 

i.o 

0.7 

0.7 

2.7 

1.0 

5-4 
0.6 

0-5 
0-5 


Table  II. 


.Vrticles  of  Fooil. 


Uncooked  meat 

Uncooked  fat  moat 

C<x>ked  neat    . 

Bread 

Wheat  flour 

Biscuit 

Rice 

Oatmeal  . 

Maize 

Peas 

l*otatocH  . 

Carrots    . 

Butter 

Kggs 

Cheese 

Milk 

Sugar 


One  ouuco  (437.5  grains)  contains  In  its  natural 
state  in  grains. 


Water. 


328.0 
275.6 
236.0 

1750 
65.6 

350 
43-7 
65.6 

590 

65.6 
324.0 
398.0 

26.0 
321.0 
i6x.o 
380.0 

13.0 


Nitrogen. 


»o-35 
9.6 

19.0 

5-5 
7.6 

22.7 

3-5 
8.7 
7.0 

15.0 
1.0 
0.4 
0.2 

9.3 
23.0 

a.75 


Carbon. 


64.0 

98.3 
117.7 
1 19.0 

169.0 
183.0 
176.0 
172.0 
176.0 
161.0 
49.0 
18.0 

3150 

71-5 
162.0 

30.8 

187.0 


Salts. 


7.0 
16.0 

13-0 
5.6 
7-4 

7-4 
2.2 

13-0 

6.0 

X0.0 

4-4 
3-0 

X1.8 
4.4 

23.6 
2.6 
2.0 


Liebig's  Extract,  beef  tea,  entire  wheat 
flour  fiprael,  and  other  artificial  or  pre- 
pared foods,  may  be  employed  with  the 
best  results. 

While  the  diet  of  insane  invalids  of  all 
classes  has  to  be  regulated  by  considera- 
tions such  as  these,  that  of  the  ordinary 
pauper  inmates  of  county  and  borouen 
asylums  mast  necessarily  be  limited  by 


restrictions  based  upon  the  question'  of 
cost,  and  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
body  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
weight.  It  is  therefore  requisite  to  refer 
to  tiiCHe  points  in  detail 

In  order  to  preserve  health  and  preyent 
loss  of  weight  a  more  or    less  definite 

?pantity  and  proportion  of  four  olasaes  of 
ood  would  seem  to  be  essential :  (i)Nitoo* 
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genons  matters.  (2)  Fats.  (3)  Starch  and 
soffar.     (4)  Water  and  salts. 

Molesoliott  ffiyes  the  following  as  the 
standard  diet  for  a  mttle  European  adult 
of  average  height  (5  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft. 
10  in.),  and  weight  (140  to  160  pounds) 
in  moderate  work.  It  of  course  requires 
to  be  adapted  to  variation:!  in  all  these 
.particulars. 


Water-free  snbetanoes 

Ounces 

daily. 

Avoir. 

Albmninons  sabstanees 

4-587 

Fatty 

Carbo-bydratet 

SalU        .... 

a.964 

14257 
1.058 

22.866 

This  is  drjr  food.  Food  as  usually  con- 
sumed contains  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  of  this  an  adult  man  would 
therefore  require  from  34  to  46  ounces 
daily.  He  would  also  need  from  50  to 
80  ounces  of  additional  water. 

For    calculating    diets,    Parkes    gives 
Tables  L  and  11.  (p.  385). 

The  standard  daily  diet  of  an  adult  man 
calculated  in  this  way  gives 


Nitrogen 
Carbon  . 
Salts 


316.5  grains 
486a 
361 


n 


tt 


Table  III.  (p.  386)  would  be  a  fairly 
representative  diet  table  for  an  ordinaiy 
pauper  asylum. 

From  12  to  16  ounces  of  iish  is  fre- 
(juently  substituted  for  meat  on  one  day 
in  the  week.  It  is  procurable  at  a  cheap 
rate  from  the  wholesale  fish  salesmen  at 
Ghrimsby. 

In  addition  to  the  above  diet  working 
patients  are  usually  supplied  with  4 
ounces  of  bread,  2  ounces  of  cheese,  and 
a  pint  of  beer  or  coffee.  Beer  as  an  or- 
dinary article  of  diet  is  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse  in  asylums. 

The  composition  of  the  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa  per  gallon  is  generally  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Tea — ^Tea  i  ounce,  sugar  4  ounces,  milk 
I  pint,  water  7  pinto. 

Coffee — Coffee  2  ounces,  chicory  J 
ounce,  sn^r  4  ounces,  milk  i  pint, 
water  7  pints. 

Cocoa — Cocoa  3  ounces,  sugar  4  ounces, 
milk  2  pints,  water  6  pints. 

The  following  recipes  will  ^ve  an  idea 
as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
several  ingredients  in  ordinary  articles  of 
diet: — 

Pea-soup  for  icx>  patients— 

The  liquor  of  cooked  meat,  bones,  <fec., 
25  lbs.  meat;  18  lbs.  split  peas;  turnips, 
cabbage,  parsnip,  leeks,  onions,  artichokes, 
or  other  vegetables,  herbs,  salt  and  pep- 
per ;  water  to  make  up  12^  gallons. 


Meat  pie  for  100  patients — 

Dripping;  flour,  31  lbs;  potatoes,  51 
lbs. ;  meat,  i^lba. 

Meat  puddiuff  for  100  patients — 

Twent)r-five  lbs.  meat ;  25  lbs.  flour. 

Meat  stew — 

Twenty-five  lbs.    meat,  with  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  and  rice. 
.  Plum  pudmng,  100  lbs.  weight — 

Flour,  47  lbs. ;  suet,  7  lbs. ;  raisins,  8 
lbs. ;  currants,  7  lbs. 

The  weekly  cost  of  provisions  for  each 
patient  must  of  course  largely  depend 
upon  the  current  price  of  the  various  arti- 
cles of  food,  but  it  may  be  assumed  gen- 
erally that  less  than  three  shillings  would 
be  unwisely  low,  and  much  above  that 
sum  unnecessarily  high. 

F.  Nbsdham. 

BZOZTAXiZB. — In  insanity  dependent 
upon  some  forms  of  heart  disease,  and 
under  particular  associated  conditions, 
digitalis  is  useful  by  its  effect  on  the 
heart  and  the  circulation,  both  general 
and  cerebral.  Whether  to  employ  or 
avoid  it  here,  will  be  decided  by  the  usual 
rules. 

So,  also,  in  nervous  symptoms  due  to 
vascular  conditions,  as,  for  example, 
where  defective  tone  of  blood-vessels 
occasions  sleeplessness  by  night  and 
drowsiness  by  day,  digitalis  rdieves  by 
bracing  the  arteriiJ  vessels  of  the  brain, 
which,  when  the  recumbent  position  is 
resumed  at  night,  too  readily  relax  under 
the  swelling  blood-stream  which  floods 
the  brain  with  blood,  defective  in  purity 
and  quality,  and  drives  away  sleep. 

Besides  the  above  heart-  and  vessel- 
cases,  we*  found  digitaJis  valuable  in 
mental  excitement  of  chronic,  subacute  or 
acute  mania,  and  the  excitement  some- 
times attending  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  melancnoUa,  or  dementia.  The 
majority  of  the  cases  were  of  chronic 
mania  or  mental  excitement.  Some  of 
these  were  subject  to  excitement  of 
markedly  paroxysmal  character;  in  others 
the  excitement  was  subcontinuous,  or 
occasionally  even  continuous.  The  effects 
of  digitalis  in  allaying  maniacal  excite- 
ment were  much  more  distinctly  marked 
in  the  group  exhibiting  excitement 
of  the  paroxysmal  character.  Upon  the 
average  pulse-frequency  of  the  patients 
thus  treated  the  usual  effects  of  the 
foxglove  tincture  was  to  reduce  the 
high  pulse  -  frequency  associated  with 
pa/roxysmal  excitement  which  the  digitalis 
calmed  ;  and  to  reduce  a  sUghtly  elevated 
pulse-frequency  in  paroxysms  dnularly 
controllea  and  calmed,  to  a  nonnal  or 
subnormal  rate.     If  paroxysmal  OEoitor 

*  Joum.  Meni.  9ei,^  July  1873, 1^  i^ 
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ment,  associated  with  a  high  pulse,  was 
not  or  only  slightly  or  imx)ertectly  con- 
trolled by  the  digitalis,  the  pufse-fre- 
qnency  nsnally  sank  to  about  midway 
between  the  high  pnlse^rate  of  an  nn- 
treated  paroxysm  and  the  rate  customary 
to  the  particular  patient  during  the  inter- 
missions of  excitement.  In  suhconHmums 
maniacal  excitement  of  chronic  or  sub- 
acute mania  or  general  paralysis,  what- 
ever the  pulfliB-frequency  might  be— high, 
moderate  or  low — the  usual  but  not 
necessary  or  invariable  tendency  of 
digitalis  was  to  lower  it,  and  a  calming 
effect  of  digitalis  upon  the  subcontinuous 
excitement  was  usuallv  associated  with  a 
reduction  of  the  pulse-rate,  sometimes 
below  normal.  Yet  decided  reduction  of 
the  pulse-rate  by  digitalis  was  not  always 
attended  with  marked  benefit  to  subcon- 
tinuous excitement,  when  the  pulse-rate 
usurI  to  the  patient  in  remissions,  and 
that  attending  the  excitement,  were  both 
comparatively  low. 

Anorexia,  nausea  or  vomiting  were  now 
and  then  produced.  Although  this  gastric 
disturbance  is  often  preceded  and  ulways 
accompanied  by  at  least  temporaiy  cessa- 
tion or  outwardly  manifested  excitement, 
it  is  an  evil  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  also 
to  be  avoided  are  efiects  such  as  faint- 
ness,  irregularity  or  intermittency  or 
rapidity  of  pulse ;  and  extended  experience 
shows  that  by  mild  doses  of  digitalis 
(tnx  to  1T\,xv,  tr.)  the  good  results  of  full 
doses  are  attainable  without  the  ills 
sometimes  accompanving  the  latter.  The 
best  effects  are  m  those  (usually  young) 
whose  blood-vessels  and  heart  are  free 
from  degeneration.  Those  taking  it 
should  be  kept  strictly  in  the  recumoent 
position. 

Some  have  found  the  best  effects  yielded 
by  digitalis  to  occur  in  stilling  or  prevent- 
ing epileptic  excitement,  often  of  hysterical 
form,  and,  in  some  examples,  occurring 
chiefly  at  the  menses;  otners  in  recent 
acute  mania  of  amenorrhceal  women ; 
others  have  obtained  little  or  no  benefit 
in  acute  or  recurrent  mania.  A  rapid, 
failing  pulse,  and  palpable  vaso-motor 
disturbance  are  believed  to  be  indications 
for  its  use.  Some  have  extolled  its  action 
in  the  excited  middle  stages  of  general 
paralysis ;  but  in  that  condition,  although 
small  or  medium  doses  are  beneficial,  it  is 
not  altogether  a  safe  remedy  in  the  full 
doses  recommended.  Nor  do  we  believe 
in  the  virtues  formerly  claimed  for  it  in 
mental  disorders  due  to  inflammatory 
cerebral  and  meningeal  lesions.  Nor  do 
we  admit  the  safety  of  the  huge  doses 
(Bbb-S  tr.)  sometimes  given  in  mania  or 
>i    delirium    tremens.      But    in    some 


examples  of  delirium  tremens,  or  of  the 
delirium,  insomnia  and  tremor  of  prostra- 
tion in  the  later  course  of  fevers  or  of 
exhausting  inflammations,  small  and 
repeated  doses  of  digitalis  are  beneficially 
invigorating  and  bracing. 

Digitalis  mav  be  found  advantageous 
in  various  cardiac,  functional  or  organio 
maladies,  in  nervous  headache,  neuralgia, 
epilepsy,  spasmodic  asthma,  phthisis, 
hsBmorrhages,  dropsv,  inflammations, 
fevers,  rheumatism  and  spermatorrhoea. 

Small  doses  increase  ventricular  systole 
and  arterial  tension,  slowing  the  pulse. 
Large  doses  make  the  heart-beats  to  be 
frequent,  feeble,  irregular,  and  finally  the 
inclreased  blood-pressure  to  fall  rapidly, 
and  the  heart  to  stop,  perhaps.  Varving 
with  dose  and  circumstances  in  its  effecto 
on  heart  and  circulation,  digitalis  may 
act  therapeutically  through  them,  by 
strengthening  a  weak  heart,  or  increasing 
cardiac  tone,  or  lessening  cardiac  fre* 
quency  or  irregularity,  or  calming  over- 
powenul  ill-directed  action  of  hekrt. 

W.  J.  MiCKLB. 

BnroBKAJrxA  {ifivos,  vertigo;  fuvui, 
madness).  A  synonym  of  Dancing  Mania, 
Choreomania. 

BIPSOHCAVIA  (d/^^o,  thirst  ;aayia. 
madness).  (Fr.  dipaomanie  ;  Ger.  Trunk- 
sucht,  Saufsucht?) — In  taking  to  alcohol 
all  drinkers  do  not  proceed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  alcohol  does  not  attract  them 
all  equally.  Although  excess  in  drink 
produces  in  all  cases  one  and  the  same  in- 
toxication, the  psychological  cause  of  this 
excess  is  different  in  every  subject.  The 
psychological  classification  of  drinkers, 
based  on  the  analysis  of  intellectual  pro- 
cesses which  lead  a  man  to  get  intoxicated 
knowingly,  allows  us  to  state  that  all 
these  phenomena  have  for  the  first  cause 
a  want  of  mental  equilibrium,  especially 
between  the  instincts  and  tendencies  on 
the  one  side  and  the  will  on  the  other, 
which,  however,  is  powerless  in  its  opposi- 
tion. Having  formed  this  opinion,  we 
may  answer  the  qnestion,  whether  drun- 
kenness is  a  pathological  condition,  in  the 
affirmative:  drinkers  conscious  of  their 
excesses  are  persons  who  have  lost  their 
mental  equilibrium  and  are  abnormal 
from  a  cerebral  point  of  view.  (We  have 
treated  of  this  onestion  at  greater  length 
in  our  book  "H^redit^  et  Alcoolisme," 
Paris,  1889.) 

Thus  the  types  of  drinkers  may  be 
divided  into  tl&ree  classes : 

(1)  Drinkers  with  an  abnormal  instinct 
(common  drunkards ;  individuals  with  de- 
fective moral  sense  and  want  of  moral 
equilibrium). 

(a)  Drinkers  with  an  abnormal  tendency 
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(drinkers  through  taste,  passion,  weak- 
mindedness,  and  want  of  mental  eqnili- 
briam). 

(S)  Drinkers  throngh  impnlse ;  in  this 
category  alcohol  plays  only  a  secondary 
role,  the  principal  canse  bemg  the  patho- 
logical impulse. 

To  the  last  class  the  name  of  dt^omor 
niac8  has  been  given.  The  irresistible 
proclivity  to  drink,  dijpaomania,  presents 
such  a  characteristic  aspect  that  manj 
authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  it 
a  disease  by  itself.  Although  its  charao- 
teristics  are  so  distinct,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  that  all  authors  do  not  comprise 
under  this  term  the  same  group  of 
cases.  This  is  probablv  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  proclivity  to  drink  im- 
moderately often  assumes  a  quasi-impul- 
sive form  without,  however,  being  caused 
by  an  actual  impulse.  The  difference  in  the 
descriptions  is  therefore  to  a  great  extent 
causea  by  not  attaching  a  uniform  mean- 
ing to  the  term  pathological  impulse,  and 
also  by  a  divergence  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  sstiology  of  dipsomania. 
Some  consider  it  a  separate  disease ; 
others  as  monomania ;  others  as  a 
variety  of  lypemania;  and  again  others 
as  a  kind  of  periodic  insanity.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  nosological  descrip- 
tions, being  founded  on  such  a  variety  of 
basis,  are  so  little  in  conformity.  In  order 
to  harmonise  these  views  and  to  lay  down 
an  exact  setiological  and  nosographical 
outline  of  dipsomania,  we  must  make  a 
most  scrupulous  observation  of  facts,  and 
not  take  our  standpoint  only  upon  theory 
which  it  will  be  much  better  to  give  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

In  order  to  establish  a  solid  basis  on 
which  to  found  our  description  of  otipso- 
mania,  namely,  to  study  summarily  the 
pathological  impulses  as  understood  by 
the  French  school  and  especially  by  the 
school  of  Hainan,  it  is  necessary  to  agree 
on  the  meamng  of  the  word  "  impulse," 
which  at  the  same  time  means  to  agree  on 
the  term  dipsomania.  We  may  lay  down 
the  two  following  definitions  of  patho- 
logical obsession  and  impulse : 

rathological  obaesaion  is  a  morbid  8yvr 
drome,  characterised  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  an  idea  or  of  a  group  of  ideas, 
which  in  me  form  of  paroxysm  come  over 
a  perfectly  lucid  minci,  ana  interrupt  for 
a  time  the  normal  course  of  association  of 
ideas,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  will,  the 
impotence  of  which  shows  itself  in  intense 
norm^  anguish  and  suffering. 

Pathological  impulse  is  a  morbid  syiv- 
droms,  characterised  by  an  action  or  a 
Beries  of  actions  accomplished  by  a  per* 
fectly  conscious  individtud,  without  and 


indeed  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  the 
wUl,  the  im^ootence  of  which  causes  intense 
moral  anguish  and  suffering. 

Every  obsession  and  every  impnlse, 
whatever  their  object  may  be,  correspond 
to  the  two  definitions.  These  are  so  many 
clinical  units,  in  spite  of  outward  ap- 
pearance to  the  contrary.  They  mav  2XL 
be  reduced  to  the  same  psychologicai  ele- 
ments. Whether  a  patient  is  obsessed  ly 
the  idea  of  committing  murder  or  suicide, 
or  stealing  (kleptomania),  or  agoraphobia, 
or  delire  de  toucher,  &o.,  the  same  factors 
may  always  be  found,  and  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  one  phenomenon,  arrest 
of  will,  which  causes  the  patient's  suf- 
fering. Pathological  obsession  and  im- 
pulse based  on  such  definite  and  uniform 
psychological  and  clinical  characters  form 
that  group  of  syndromes  which  MAgnaw 
comprehends  under  the  name  oisyndroTnes 
episodiques  de  la  folie  des  degeneres.  If 
we  apply  what  we  have  said  above  to  the 
obsession  and  impulse  to  diink,  we  have 
at  once  established  the  definition  of  dipso- 
mania, and  at  the  same  time  described  the 
outline  of  the  history  of  this  syndrome. 

Am  Pure  BipsomanUu — Dipsomamia  %$ 
a  morbid  condition,  characterised  by  the 
irresistible  obsession  and  imyjpdse  to  wrink, 
coming  on  in  attacks,  dwnnf  which  the 
patients  are  in  a  condition  of  vmpotence  of 
will  and  manifest  great  cmguish.  Aooord[- 
ing  to  our  general  facts,  it  appears  that 
dipsomania  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  disease,  but  as  a  secondary  symp- 
tomatical  condition,  for  the  same  reasons 
as  the  other  impulses  in  a  mental  condi- 
tion, the  nature  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
det3rmine. 

Studied  by  itself,  dipsomania  may  be 
methodically  described,  oecause  it  alwavs 
presents  identical  characters.  It  {|[eneraU7 
comes  on  in  attacks  presenting  tlie 
character  of  intermission;  so  much  so 
sometimes  that  certain  patients  have  one 
attack  only  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  existence.  iSie  attack  is  preceded 
by  a  prodromic  stage,  then  it  enters  on  its 
cowrssy  which  is  followed  by  a  period  of 
recovery. 

Proaromic  Stage. — ^This  is  almost  con- 
stantly characterised  by  mental  disorder 
of  a  depressive  nature,  which  is  very 
vague,  consisting  in  an  indefinite  sadness 
and  uneasiness  ;  the  patients  lose  energy 
and  courage,  have  a  feeling  of  inabilify, 
and  throw  up  their  occupation ;  they  have 
the  presentiment  of  some  approaching 
event;  their  affective  sentimeaitB  an 
diminished;  indolent  and  apathio^  thaj 
suffer  from  a  kind  of  moral  aoMitfaaiMlB 
which  takes  complete  posseaaioa  of  t^ 
At  the  same  time  anorezia»  iniomniii 
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a  sensation  of  praBCordial  anxiety  may  be 
observed. 

If  we  were  to  consider  these  symptoms 
only,  we  might  suppose  that  we  had 
before  ns  the  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  melancholia.  These  phenomena  are 
sometimes  so  prominent,  the  anxiety  so 
painfdl,  that  we  easily  understand  how 
some  observers,  struck  with  these  so  dis- 
tinctly depressive  characters  of  the  syn- 
drome, considered  dipsomania  as  a  variety 
of  lypemania  with  anxiety.  But  this  pro- 
diomic  period  is  generaUy  very  short. 
After  a  few  hours  or  days,  obsession  and 
impulse  appear  and  become  masters  of  the 
situation. 

The  idea  to  take  drink  rises  then,  soon 
followed  by  the  want  to  take  drink.  This 
want,  at  first  insignificant,  grows  after  a 
while  and  becomes  more  powerful,  in- 
variably accompanied  by  somatic  and 
mental  symptoms  :  drvness  of  the  throat, 
uncomfortable  warmth,  a  sense  of  con- 
striction of  the  chest,  and  prsacordial 
anxiety.  These  sensations  drive  the 
patient  to  seek  relief  in  drink,  although 
they  are  afraid  to  do  so,  without  account- 
ing for  the  latter  sensation.  The  sense  of 
thirst  is  here  dominant,  but  the  craving 
for  a  stimulating  drink  has  not  yet  as- 
sumed a  definite  shape.  Nothing  shows 
better  that  the  desire  for  alcohohc  drink 
is  only  secondary  and  does  not  appear  in 
the  first  instance,  and  that  the  want  alone 
for  some  drink  is  the  principal  symptom. 
The  want  of  a  stimulant  makes  itself  felt 
later  on.  This  is  so  true  that  some 
patients  begin  with  taking  water,  muci- 
laginous or  soothing  dri^s  (Magnan). 
But  the  relief  is  only  temporary ;  the 
want  reappears  still  more  irresistibly; 
certain  patients  then  take  wine,  without 
however  being  satisfied  by  it,  and  then 
take  to  alcohol,  which  instead  of  relieving 
the  morbid  appetite,  only  increases  it. 
The  desire,  once  excited,  knows  no  limits ; 
one  glass  of  alcohol  is  followed  by 
another;  the  impulse  cannot  be  mode- 
rated because  the  will  has  given  up  the 
struggle,  and  the  disease  enters  on  its 
oourse. 

At  the  same  time  mental  disorders  show 
themselves,  which  are  of  veij  great  im- 
portance. Uneasy  about  his  condition 
and  conscious  of  the  danger,  the  patient 
commences  to  strive  desperately  against 
the  impulse,  but  this  strife,  bem^  abso- 
lutely useless,  increases  his  ausuish ;  he 
puts  all  his  energy  together,  and  makes  a 
last  e£fbrt  to  resist^  however  much  he  is  de- 
moralised, for  he  knows  beforehand  that 
he  will  be  too  weak.  Then  the  patient 
trys  a  thousand  means  to  prevent  himself 
dnnking :  sometimes  he  confides  himself 


to  his  friends  and  asks  to  be  protectee} 
a^inst  himself;  sometimes  locks  up  all 
his  spirits  and  nves  aQ  his  money  away; 
and  sometimes  he  gathers  his  children  and 
friends  around  him,  thinking  that  in  their 
presence  he  would  not  succumb  to  the  de-^ 
grading  temptation.  But-  all  this  does 
not  save  him,  because  the  want  for  drink 
besets  him  mercilessly.  Some  patients 
who  have  already  had  an  attack  and  are 
consequently  more  anxious,  go  to  see  a 
medical  man ;  others  ask  to  be  seques* 
trated,  in  order  to  prevent  an  accident ; 
and  others  again  aaulterate  their  beve- 
rages, in  order  to  become  disgusted  with 
them.  All  this  is  of  no  use ;  they  know 
that  their  fall  is  imminent ;  they  complain, 
sigh,  and  to  raise  their  courage  argue  with 
themselves,  declare  their  oisgust  with 
drunkenness,  make  to  themselvesa  dreadful 
picture  of  its  consequences,  and  think  of 
the  shame  intemperance  will  bring  upon 
them.  Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than 
the  sight  of  such  a  struggle  in  which 
the  patient  succumbs,  being  in  a  state 
of  complete  lucidity,  but  temporarily  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  impotence  of  will. 

Thus  we  have  seen  realised  the  symp- 
toms, sketched  out  in  our  theoretic^ 
scheme  of  impulse :  irresistibility  of  the 
phenomenon,  painful  anguish,  and  despe- 
rate struggle,  whilst  consciousness  is  fully 
preserved,  and  never  disappears  com- 
pletely. Such  is  the  prodromic  period, 
which  generally  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to 
three  or  four  days. 

These  symptoms  naturally  vary  in  in- 
tensity, accordiuj^  to  the  degree  of  the 
patient's  susceptibility.  The  symptoms 
of  depression  are  often  almost  absent,^ 
especially  in  patients  with  weak  inteUect ; 
in  these  individuals  the  prodromic  stage 
often  lasts  a  long  time,  far  beyond  the 
limits  indicated  and  the  syndrome  has  its 
real  origin  in  a  series  of  mental  conditions, 
which  lead  on  to  the  impulse,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  latter  is  therefore  only 
apparent.  The  preparatory  conditions 
are  these : 

(i)  The  nerve-endings  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  apparatus  have 
on  one  occasion  been  impressed  by  contact 
with  some  stimulant. 

(2)  These  impressions  are  retained  by 
the  mind  in  the  form  of  well-defined 
images. 

(3)  The  properties  of  the  Uquor  ab- 
sorbed have  produced  psychical  satisfac- 
tion or  some  special  sensation. 

(4)  The  sensation  is  recalled  and  sudden  : 
appetite  awakened  without  any  real  need. 

(5)  The  desire  to  reproduce  the  sensa- 
tion becomes  imperious  and  returns  under  \ 
the  form  of  obsession.  . : 
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(6)  The  obsession  becomes  impulse,  thoB 
completmg  the  Bjndrome. 

This  psychological  mechanism  is  in  all 
cases  the  same,  although  the  commence- 
ment is  often  masked,  when  the  events 
follow  each  other  rapidly  and  the  obses- 
sion seems  to  appear  saddenly,  coming 
one  does  not  know  whence,  and  suddenly 
bursting  into  the  field  of  consciousness. 
In  these  cases  there  has  probably  been 
some  unconscious  cerebration.  To  assume 
spontaneous  generation  would  be  non- 
sensical. 

.  However  this  maybe,  where  there  is 
a  long  prodromic  period  the  impulse  be- 
comes slowly  imperious,  and  anxiety  and 
uneasiness  are  consequently  less  vivid. 
Signs  of  depression  are  almost  absent; 
the  patients  try  to  resist,  at  first  weakly, 
then  more  energetically,  but  gradually 
thej  give  in  and  satisfy  their  secret  desire. 
This  satisfaction,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
cient ;  they  do  it  again  and  again,  and 
imperceptibly  the  impulse  comes  on  with 
its  painful  characters — complete  irresisti- 
bility and  terrible  anguish.  The  patient 
has  been  sliding  down  the  dangerous 
slope,  but  now  it  is  too  late ;  the  straggle 
is  heroic,  but  in  vain,  and  the  disease 
enters  on  its  course,  as  above  mentioned. 

Course. — From  the  time  the  patient 
falls  he  ceases  to  struggle  against  his 
temptation ;  he  has  not  even  time  to  think 
about  it.  He  goes  from  debauchery  to 
debauchery,  from  degradation  to  degra- 
dation, and  finds  himself  in'drunken  revel- 
ries without  the  slightest  attempt  to 
resist.  He  has  one  purpose  only ;  to  pro- 
cure by  all  possible  means  the  drink  so 
ardently  desired,  and  this  imperious  de- 
sire to  satisfy  the  impulse  completely  de- 
ranges intellect  and  sentiments.  Beason 
has  no  longer  any  regulating  control,  and 
the  patient  has  no  tune  to  appreciate  the 
import  of  his  actions.  The  faculties  are 
completely  disordered,  and  the  dipso- 
mamacal  impulse  causes  an  actual  delire 
dee  actes,  making  the  patient  dangerous 
to  himself  and  his  surroundings.  Most 
reprehensible  actions  (robbery,  prostitu- 
tion, begging,  &c,)  are  committed  without 
hesitation,  supposing  that  the  object  be 
to  procure  intoxicating  drink. 

During  the  most  acute  phase  of  the 
attack  the  condition  of  the  conscience 
undergoes  profound  modification.  Per- 
fectly clear  up  to  this  point  it  becomes 
soon  obscured,  but  never  completely ;  it 
continues  to  be  alive,  however  little  so. 
We  have  seen  patients  avoid  coming  into 
contact  with  strangers;  in  fact,  this  is 
quite  a  common  thing.  They  often  try  to 
conceal  their  debauchery,  of  which  they 
are  ashamed ;  they  do  not   show   them- 


selves publicly,  except  when  thev  are 
forced  to  go  out  in  order  to  get  the  de- 
sired drink,  or  when  they  are  overcon^e 
by  drunkenness  in  a  public  place.  This 
is  a  very  characteristic  attitude  of  the 
dipsomaniaa  Daring  the  denu-remissions 
separating  two  debaucheries  conscience* 
becomes  again  sensitive,  and  the  strife 
recommences  with  its  inevitable  anguish ; 
but  it  is  short,  and  terminates  in  a  fresh 
defeat.  Some  dipsomaniacs  make  use  of 
the  intermissions  to  attempt  saioide, 
seeking  in  death  forgetfnlness  from  their 
disease.  Thus  an  overmastering  want 
undermines  the  whole  personality  .During 
the  attack  the  dipsomaniac  is  nothing 
more  than  an  automaton  set  in  motion  by 
his  appetites;  he  completeljr  loses  the 
management  of  himself  and  his  interests, 
compromises  his  honour,  and  causes  much 
damage  to  others  in  consequence  of  the 
harmful  actions  he  commits.  This  is  for 
him  a  new  source  of  anguish  and  the 
moral  torture  he  suffers  deserves  our 
deepest  pity. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  absorbed  varies 
according  to  the  d^ree  of  the  patient's 
resistance.  They  generally  take  enormous 

Suantities  in  a  short  time ;  they  drink  for 
tie  purpose  of  drinkinff  and  no  longer  for 
the  sake  of  taste  or  pleasure.  The  con- 
sequences are  easy  to  foresee.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Lasdgue,  who  thought 
that  dipsomaniacs  never  manifest  the 
symptoms  of  alcoholism,  it  is  well  known 
that  dipsomaniacs,  even  if  their  attacks 
do  not  last  a  long  time,  show  symptoms 
of  alcoholic  poisoning — excitement,  tre* 
mor,  delire  moecial,  nightmares,  hallucina- 
tions, &c  These  symptoms  are  observed 
especially  in  individuals  of  weak  mind. 
I^LS^gne^  opinion  is  so  far  correct,  that 
the  dipsomaniac  is  quite  a  sober  indi- 
vidual during  the  intervals  between  tha 
attacks,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
poison  in  the  system  is  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  special  symptoms,  fiat,  who* 
ever  the  drinker  may  oe,  it  is  dif&oult  to 
imagine  how  a  poison  should  not  cause 
symptoms,  in  however  small  quantity  it 
is  absorb^.  However  this  may  be,  the 
alcoholic  symptoms  are  always  secondary 
to  the  attack  of  dipsomania,  and  are  but 
oomplicaUons;  cUconoliamiaacompliccUion 
of  dipaomania,  htU  ia  never  iia  ccuuae. 

Snratloii,  Terminatloiia — The  inten- 
sity and  duration  of  an  attack  of  dipso- 
mania vary  according  to  the  case.  Some- 
times an  attack  consists  of  one  series  of 
excesses  only,  lasting  a  few  days,  after 
which  tiie  patient  recovers,  but  this  is  ex- 
ceptional. Generally,  a  complete  attack 
lasts  several  weeks,  and  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  shorter  attacks  with  intermissions. 
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dnriog  which  the  patient,  fully  conscious, 
recommences  to  strive  against  the  impulse. 
The  fate  of  the  patients  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  actions  they  commit. 
Barelv  can  they  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
their  family  till  the  end  of  the  attack ;  some 
wish  to  be  looked  after  in  an  asylum ; 
mostly  they  are  sequestrated  after  having 
committed  some  outrage,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  pathological  character  of  their  in- 
toxication beinc  recognised,  or  in  oon- 
Beouence  of  alc<molic  complications. 

Jjeft  alone  an  attack  may  pass  off  spon- 
taneously, but  it  will  last  a  long  time. 
The  patient  himself  is  the  means  of  his 
cure ;  his  excesses  at  last  exhaust  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  erethism  of  the 
cortex  subsides.  Sequestrated  and  de- 
prived of  drink,  dipsomaniacs  soon  re- 
cover. At  firs^to  start  with  the  first 
series  of  excesses — ^the  imperious  want 
reappears :  the  patienL  deprived  of  the 
means  of  satisfying  his  desire,  is  in  a  state 
of  great  anguish,  out  under  appropriate 
treatment,  the  vertebral  irritation  sub- 
sides. Symptoms  of  alcoholism,  if  they 
exist,  are  but  of  short  duration.  The 
attack  of  dipsomania  leaves  behind  a  con- 
dition of  moral  depression  and  a  weaken- 
ing of  physical  strength,  which  are  re- 
covered from  after  many  weeks  of 
convalescence.  The  patient,  ashamed  and 
discouraged,  repents  bitterly  his  intem- 
perance, deplores  the  position  to  which  it 
nas  brought  him,  and,  different  from  the 
habitual  drunkard,  he  seeks  the  cause  of 
his  demoralisation  in  his  impotency,  of 
which  he  is  conscious,  and  in  a  certain 
dread  of  the  future. 

Convalescence  is  frequently  intermpted 
by  slight  and  very  short  returns  of  the 
attacks,  which  become  less  and  less  pain- 
ful from  the  moment  they  are  no  more 
supported  by  stimulants. 

Selapsesa — ^An  attack  of  dipsomania 
may  remain  an  isolated  event  in  the  life 
of  a  patient,  an  important  factor  which, 
together  with  other  considerations,  in- 
validates the  opinion  of  those  authors 
who  make  dipsomania  a  periodical  psy- 
chosis. Most  frequently  the  attacks  re- 
peat themselves  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  under  the  influence  of  intercurrent 
causes  of  more  or  less  importance.  If  the 
attacks  assume  a  periodical  character, 
they  are  often  separated  by  intervals  of 
some  years;  then  undoubtedly  through 
diminution  of  organic  and  mental  power 
of  resistance  of  the  patient,  they  gradu- 
ally become  more  frequent,  until  they 
appear  several  times  every  year,  and 
necessitate  almost  continuous  sequestra- 
tion. Fortunately,  these  relapses  may  be 
avoided,   and    a    well-directed    cerebral 


hygiene  generally  sufEices  to  prevent  a 
return.  Tine  number  of  dipsomaniacs  who 
have  had  in  their  life  only  two  or  three 
attacks  is  pretty  considerable.  Gktnerally 
spelling,  long  and  serious  attacks,  conse- 
quent on  exciting  causes,  as  the  puerperal 
state  or  menopoMse,  are  less  subject  to 
relapses.  When  the  attacks  are  short  and 
consequent  on  insignificant  causes,  they 
indicate  a  particular  mental  instability, 
and  frequent  relapses  have  to  be  feared. 

Wature  of  tl&e  BUeaae. — ^JBttology* — 
There  have  been  many  classifications. 
Salvatori  (18 17},  Bruhl-Cframer  and  Hufe- 
land  (18 19)  made  it  a  psychosis,  which 
they  connected  with  alcoholism.  Attri- 
buting too  great  an  importance  to  the 
passion  for  intoxicating  drinks,  they  com- 
mitted an  error,  into  which  many  have 
fallen — ^namely,  to  suppose  that  alcoholism 
might  lead  to  dipsomania.  At  the  time 
when  "  monomania  **  was  in  the  ascendant, 
Esquirol,Tr^lat,Marc^,pagonet,and  Linas 
had  no  hesitation  in  introducing  dipso- 
mania into  the  group  of  partial  insaniues ; 
even  Foville  afterwards  believed  it  to  be 
such.  Then  numerous  and  more  divergent 
opinions  were  formed.  Morel  described 
his  "  delire  emoHff*  in  which  he  comprised 
all  impulses,  inclusive  of  dipsomania.  He 
admits  that  this  affection  may  be  a  com- 
plication of  insanity,  and  is  met  with  in 
aifferent  varieties  of  hereditary  alienation. 
Thus  the  setiological  question  comes  in 
for  the  first  time;  but  this  conception, 
although  the  first  step  towards  truth,  was 
not  accepted  by  all  authors.  Ball  in  1883 
still  considered  dipsomania  as  partial  in- 
sanity, whDst  Krafft-Ebing  and  Bittd, 
laying  stress  on  another  point  of  its  his- 
tory— its  periodicity— classed  it  among 
periodical  insanities.  Others,  again,  struck 
by  the  melancholy  aspect  of  the  patients, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  saw  in  dipsomania  a  variety  of 
melancholia  {melancolie  impulsive  ou 
anxieuse). 

Again,  others,  English  authors  in  par- 
ticular, extending  too  far  the  outline  of 
the  syndrome,  and  losing  sight  of  the 
well-defined  character  of  pathological  im- 
pulse, include  in  their  description  condi- 
tions which  are  but  analogous  to  dipso- 
mania, and  are  much  better  connected 
with  alcoholism.  They  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  syndrome  by  describmg  severaJ 
forms :  the  acute  form,  the  chronic  form, 
the  periodical  form  (Hutcheson),  and  also 
an  hereditary  and  an  acquired  form 
(BuckniU  and  Hack  Tuke),  or,  lastly,  an 
impulsive  variety,  and  a  periodical  and 
recurrent  variety  (Skae).  Here  recurs 
the  error  of  former  authors,  who  tried  to 
establish  that  excess  in  drink  might  be 
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the  caase  of  dipsomania.  LasUj,  Schiile 
is  of  opinion  that  this  syndrome  is  an 
imnolse  which  may  be  observed  in  a  series 
of  nysterical,  hypochondriac,  nearasthenic, 
and  periodical  psychoses. 

Sach  are  the  di£ferent  hypotheses 
brought  forward  up  to  the  present  day. 
We  reserve  that  of  Magnan,  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  plausible,  and  which 
we  shall  give  after  having  criticised  the 
preceding  ones. 

The  doctrine  of  monomania  has  had  its 
day.  Few  alienists  maintain  now  that  a 
man  mav  present  partial  derangement  of 
the  mina,  thus  assuming  a  double  person- 
ality, which  neither  psychology  nor  obser- 
vation of  the  patients  confirms. 

To  make  dipsomania  a  variety  of  lype- 
mania  means  to  connect  it  with  an  incon- 
stant phenomenon,  and  to  neglect  other 
constant  and  invariable  characters,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  impulse. 
The  same  criticism  applies  to  those  alienists 
who  see  in  dipsomania  only  a  periodical 
insanity.  To  call  an  a£fection  periodical 
does  not  help  us  as  to  its  innermost 
nature;  and,  besides,  periodicity  is  not 
dangerous,  and  simply  indicateis  a  soil 
eminently  favourable  for  mental  disorder ; 
the  periodical  return  of  dipsomaniacal 
attacks  has  no  more  importance  than  the 
return  of  eczema  in  an  arthritic  patient 
or  of  symptomatica!  epiphenomena  in  a 
morbid  diathesis.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  consider  dipsomania 
as  a  distinct,  isolated  psychosis;  its 
general  character  connects  it  too  much 
with  other  impulses  observed  in  lunatics, 
who  have  lucid  intervals,  to  allow  of  its 
not  being  classed  in  the  same  group.  This 
is  the  group  which  Morel  constituted  and 
called  "dehre  emotif,**  an  important  work, 
which  unfortunately  he  left  incomplete. 
We  have  to  regret  that  this  eminent 
alienist  does  not  proceed  further  in  his 
grouping  and  did  not  attempt  to  classify 
the  emotional  symptoms.  However  it 
may  be.  Morel  made  the  first  great  step 
forward  in  this  question.  Magnan  tooK 
it  up  later  on,  and  gave  a  solution,  which 
at  tne  present  time  seems  to  us  to  be  most 
in  conformity  with  clinical  observation. 

Two  important  matters  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  observed :  all  alienists,  on  the  one 
hand,  agree  in  seeing  in  dipsomania  an 
impulse ;  and,  on  the  other  nand,  almost 
all  of  them  have  recognised  that  this 
syndrome  is  met  with  in  individuals  with 
an  hereditary  incubus.  In  uniting  these 
two  terms,  Magnan  has  completed  the 
rough  sketch  of  Morel,  by  constituting  in 
nosography  what  he  has  called  "the 
syndromes  of  insanity  in  individuals  with 
insane  inheritance  "  (les  ayndromeB  de  la 


folie  des  hereditairea).  Considering  that 
all  impulsive  individuals  have  a  peculiar 
mental  condition,  characterised  bv  defec- 
tive mental  equilibrium,  considering  also 
that  this  mental  defect  is  a  profound  one, 
begins  in  early  childhood    and    aocom- 

Eanies  the  patient  through  the  whole  of 
is  existence,  and  that  this  condition  has 
its  origin  in  inheritance,  it  is  clear  that 
impulses  are  a  new  condition  of  disequili- 
bration,  which  is  characteristic  of  mental 
degeneration.  Most  diverse  impulses  may 
co-exist  or  take  each  other's  place  in  a 
degenerated  individual ;  they  represent  so 
many  different  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  patient. 

Consequently,  dipsomania  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  numerous  phenomena  of 
which  the  life  of  degenerated  individuals 
is  full;  it  is  no  longer  an  isolated  psy- 
chosis, but  a  syndrome,  and  its  periodicity 
reflects  the  mental  instability  of  the  pa- 
tient This  is  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tions. 

We  shall  no  longer  insist  on  the  refuta- 
tion of  that  opinion  which  sees  in  dipso- 
mania only  a  peculiar  form  of  alcoholism. 
Alcoholism  is  only  secondary;  the  im- 
pulse is  essential.  A  dipsomaniac  is 
above  all  things  an  impulsive  individual ; 
he  takes  alcohol  as  under  other  circum- 
stances, obeying  the  same  impulse,  he 
would  take  other  intoxicants — morphia, 
ether,  chloroform,  or  cocaine.  A  coco- 
maniac  or  etheromaniac  is  a  dipsomaniac 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  patient  who 
gives  himself  through  impulse  to  alcoholic 
aebauchery,  because  alcohol  is  of  all  in- 
toxicants the  most  widely  spread  and  the 
most  easily  procurable. 

Some  authors  have  attributed  great  im- 
portance to  the  SBtiologioal  factors,  as  the 
puerperal  state,  the  menopause,  and  moral 
causes. 

It  is  evident  that  these  circumstances 
act  only  as  occasional  and  not  specific 
causes.  We  may  sum  up  the  latter  in 
one  formula :  in  a  predispoaed  individual 
every  violent  moral  shock,  every  phyaio- 
logical  diatwrbance,  and  every  circum- 
atance  which  dvminiahea  orga/nic  and 
psychiccU  reeiata/nce,  may  produce  dipao* 
mamia, 

Blacnosis. — Understood  as  we  have 
described  it,  dipsomania  chu  be  compared 
only  to  itself,  and  it  seems  superfluous  to 
state  the  diagnosis.  But  it  is  necessary, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
once  more  an  absolute  line  of  demarcation 
between  alcoholism  and  dipsomania. 

(i)  An  alcoholic  patient  becomes  in- 
sane because  he  drinks ;  a  dipsomaniac  is 
insane  before  he  commences  taking  to 
drink.     (Magnan.)    Dipsomania  may  h^ 
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complioated  by  alcoholic  symptoms,  but 
alcoholism  never  leads  to  dipsomania. 

(2)  Alcoholism  is  an  intoxication  which 
has  as  its  cause — alcohol ;  dipsomania  has 
its  canee  in  a  defective  mental  condition, 
and  alcohol  is  bnt  a  secondary  factor, 
which  may  be  replaced  by  any  other 
poison,  leaving  to  the  syndrome  all  its 
psycholojgical  characters. 

(3)  Dipsomania  proceeds  in  paroxysmal 
attacks,  and  the  appetite  for  strong  drink 
is  absent  during  the  intervals  between  the 
attacks.  Alcoholism  has  no  definite 
course ;  its  development  depends  diijeetly 
upon  the  more  or  less  considerable  or  pro- 
longed consumption  of  alcohol. 

(4)  A  dipsomaniac  satisfies  a  patho- 
logical and  imperious  want ;  he  does  not 
like  alcohol,  and  takes  it  against  his  will. 
He  strives  energetically  without  the  ne- 
cessary power  of  resistance,  and  suffers 
greatly  tnrough  the  sense  of  impotence  ; 
an  alcoholic  individual  has  no  actual 
want ;  he  only  obeys  a  vice,  a  proclivity, 
and  an  alteration  of  his  moral  sense ;  he 
does  not  strive  although  he  has  the  power, 
and  would  suffer  if  he  were  prevented 
from  taking  drink. 

(5)  A  dipsomaniac  is  conscious  of  his 
conoition,  he  is  ashamed  of  his  degrada- 
tion, and  hides  himself  in  order  to  drink. 
Au  alcoholic  individual  is  sometimes  un- 
aware of,  but  more  often  indifferent  to,  his 
condition ;  he  does  not  regret  his  excesses, 
but  he  even  boasts  of  them. 

(6)  Lastly,  dipsomania  is  a  syndrome, 
always  identical  with  itself,  wmlst  alco- 
holism is  an  intoxication  varying  much 
in  its  clinical  symptoms. 

The  prodromic  period  of  an  attack  of 
dipsomania  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
commencement  of  an  attack  of  melan- 
cholia, but  this  period  is  very  short,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  impulse  makes  the 
diagnosis  certain.  The  knowledge  of  a 
previous  attack  of  dipsomania  must  put 
the  observer  on  his  guard. 

Although  the  study  of  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  dipsomania  and  a  falfie 
condition  of  dipsomania  would  be  here  in 
its  place,  it  will  be  better  to  proceed  first 
with  that  of  pseudo-dipsomania. 

B.  Paeiido-Bipsomaiila. — Between  the 
true  dipsomaniac,  who  drinks  impulsively, 
and  the  common  drunkard,  there  is  a 
very  numerous  class  of  drinkers — actual 
intermittent  drunkards  —  who  aeem  to 
obey  a  sort  of  impulse,  but  are  more  like 
a  common  drunkard  through  their  pro- 
nounced liking  for  intoxicating  drink,  and 
who  are  also  like  true  dipsomaniacs  in 
consequence  of  certain  psychological  cha- 
racters; as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
often    confounded     with     dipsomaniacs. 


These  patients  correspond  to  those  wbom 
Hutcheson  has  described  under  the  head- 
ing, chronic  dipsomania;  or  to  those 
whom  Skae  comprises  under  the  tenn, 
dipaomoMia  of  recurrent  form.  The  epi- 
thet oinomania,c8,  taken  in  its  etymological 
sense,  which  Stoeber  uses  as  a  synonym 
of  dipsomania,  is  well  chosen,  because 
there  exists  in  them  an  enormous  appe- 
tite for  alcohol ;  to  have  intoxicating 
drink  is  the  only  pv/rpoae  for  which  they 
live,  whilst  in  a  dipsomaniac  it  is  only  a 
means  to  calm  a  pathological  impmse. 
We  have  proposed  for  these  individuals 
the  term  paeudo'dipsom^miacs,  an  epithet 
which  reminds  us  of  certain  characters, 
linking  them  together  with  the  true  dip- 
somaniacs but  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
ing all  confusion.  They  present  the  fol- 
lowing clinical  aspect : 

A  pseudo-dipsomaniac  i»  a  true  alcoholic 
patient  or,  better,  a  peculiar  tjfpe  of  drunk- 
ard, who  is  conscious  of  his  condition, 
which  he  deplores,  and  recognises  his  im- 
potence to  mend.  In  one  word,  he  sins 
in  consequence  of  a  defective  will  (we 
know  that  in  a  true  dipsomaniac  the  will 
strives  energetically,  and  if  he  succumbs 
it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  inertia  of 
his  will).  Pseudo-dipsomaniacs  are  indi- 
viduals with  defective  mental  equilibrium, 
who  are  constantly  driven  by  their  in- 
stincts or  proclivities,  and  always  oscillate 
between  the  desire  to  satisfy  their  crav- 
ing, and  the  sincere  desire  to  resist,  be- 
cause they  are  conscious  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  their  intemperance ;  they 
are  patients  with  a  weak  will,  without 
energy,  and  easily  directed  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  actual  weathercocks,  they  appear 
in  presence  of  alcohol  to  be  great  children, 
incapable  of  anv  efficient  and  energetic 
action.  Nevertheless,  they  strive,  and 
this  consideration  explains  why  their 
excesses  occur  periodically  in  a  recurrent 
manner  (Skae);  they  resist  until  some 
tempting  opportunitjr  makes  them  forget 
all  tneir  good  resolutions.  Perfectly  con- 
scious of  their  weakness,  and  often  intelli- 
gent, they  drag  along  a  miserable  exist- 
ence ;  they  are  affected  with  a  sort  of 
pathological  anergy,  which  throws^  a 
shadow  over  all  the  actions  of  their  life ; 
they  are  the  victims  of  occasions,  which 
they  do  not  want  to  avoid,  because  they 
love  alcohol;  they  would  never  become 
drunkards  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
live  always  under  tutelage. 

If  a  pseudo-dipsomaniac  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity for  drinicing,  or  if  he  feels  the 
want  of  the  drink  he  loves,  we  see  him 
after  a  short  struggle,  plunge  into  brutish 
drunkenness  and  into  shameful  debauchery 
until  he  has  no  more  money  in  his  pocket. 
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Sach  is  the  fate  of  many  a  workman  in  the 
towns,  and  also  of  certain  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  best  society,  as  well  as  of  un- 
stable individuals,  whom  we  see  from  time 
to  time  '* firing  off  the  whole  broadside" 
(tirer  de  vraiea  hordeea),  during  which 
alcoholic  debauchery,  though  occupying 
the  first  i)laoe,  is  complica^  with  other 
debaucheries.  We  then  witness  actual 
attacks  of  moral  insanity.  The  pseudo- 
dipsomaniac  has  striven,  but  without 
CTeat  energy,  and  with  the  secret  hope  of 
being  defeated.  Alcohol  procures  for  him 
temporary  enjoyment,  which  tempts  him, 
and  which  he  seeks  most  eagerly,  although 
regretting  that  he  has  not  the  moral 
power  necessary  for  good  conduct. 

After  the  excess  is  over  we  see  the 
patients  full  of  repentance,  ashamed  of 
themselves,  crying  bitterly  in  the  arms  of 
those  upon  whom  they  have  brought 
dishonour,  asking  their  forgiveness,  and 
vowing  never  to  do  it  again,  or  to  make 
energetic  efforts  to  control  themselves; 
but  at  the  first  opportunity  all  their 
courage  vanishes,  they  fall  again,  and  so  it 
often  goes  on  during  their  wnole  existence. 
Such  individuals  are  always  liable  to  al- 
coholic symptoms  and  belong  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have,  so  to  speak,  a 
perpetual  ticket  of  admission  into  the 
asylum,  which  they  enter  in  many  cases 
ten  to  fifteen  times  during  their  lives.  It 
is  not  rare  to  see  them  hesitating  when 
they  leave,  demanding  fresh  and  longer 
sequestration  because  they  do  not  yet 
feel  themselves  sufficiently  strong.  These 
alcoholic  patients  never  complain  of  se- 
questration. In  the  long  run  the  alcoholic 
symptoms  disorganise  their  intellects  so 
far  as  to  make  a  continuous  stay  in  the 
asylum  a  necessity. 

it  is  sufficient  to  observe  one  of  these 
patients  and  to  hear  his  confession,  to 
find  out  the  difference  between  a  pseudo- 
dipsomaniac  and  a  drunkard,  as  also  a 
mere  tippler.  A  drunkard  is  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  defective  moral  sense,  who 
satisfies  all  his  shameful  wants  without 
having  any  conscience,  without  striving  and 
without  sufi'ering  from  his  condition. 
With  regard  to  the  tippler,  he  poisons 
himself  slowly  with  small  doses,  without 
however  offering  the  spectacle  of  brutish 
drunkenness.  He  poisons  himself  quite 
unawares  ;  his  moral  sense  is  not  neces- 
sarily obliterated,  but  he  tries  to  excuse 
his  tippling  in  a  thousand  ways. 

The  pseudo-dipsomaniac  is  therefore  a 
typical  variety  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
alcoholism — a  drinker  with  very  defec- 
tive mental  equilibrium.  The  simple  fact 
that  he  suffers  from  alcoholism,  and  that 
alcohol  is  his  permanent  desire,  suffices  to 


separate  him  from  the  true  dipsomaniac, 
for  whom  alcohol  is  but  a  secondary 
factor.  In  addition  to  this,  nothing  here 
resembles  an  obsession  of  impulse.  How- 
ever, these  two  patients  show  numerous 
points  of  similarity,  especially  this  one : 
the  pseudo-dipsomaniac  belongs  like  the 
true  dipsomaniac  to  the  great  family  of 
the  degenerated— in  both  there  is  want 
of  mental  equilibrium.  If  clinically  they 
are  not  much  alike,  they  are  genericaliy 
closely  related.  This  is  so  true,  that  we 
possess  clear  observations  of  pseudo-dipso- 
maniacs having  begotten  true  dipso- 
maniacs with  paroxysmal  impulsive  at- 
tacks. This  tends  to  show  that  in  the 
degeneration  of  these  two  patients  there  is 
only  a  difference  of  degree. 

Treatment. — ^Tbe  treatment  of  dipso- 
mania may  be  clearly  seen  from  our  exi)lan- 
ation.  To  deprive  the  patient  of  the  stimu- 
lant by  sequestration  is  the  first  indication. 
It  has  a  double  purpose :  to  cure  the  at- 
tack auil  to  protect  the  patient  against 
himself,  by  preventing  him  from  commit- 
ting those  actions,  of  which  he  often 
makes  himself  guilty>  in  order  to  procure 
the  desired  drinK.  The  second  indication 
is  to  calm,  by  all  possible  means,  the 
erethism  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  which  is 
the  first  cause  of  the  attack,  lukewarm 
baths,  alkaline  bromides — in  one  word,  all 
sedatives  are  suitable.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  avoid  the  use  of  narcotics  (morphia, 
cocaine),  which  might  awaken  in  the  pa- 
tient an  appetite  for  a  new  sort  of  poison. 
Bitter  drinks,  given  co{)iously,  are  a  good 
adjuvant.  Lastly,  during  convalescence, 
tonics  will  improve  the  general  condition 
of  the  dipsomaniac.  At  this  period  moral 
treatment  may  often  be  useful ;  its  pur-- 
pose  is  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  patients, 
to  comfort  thom  by  rehabilitating  them  in 
their  own  eyes,  by  showing  that  their  ex- 
cesses are  disease  and  not  a  vice,  by  ex- 
horting them  to  patience,  and  indicating 
to  them  the  cerebral  hygiene  which  they 
have  to  adopt.  This  moral  treatment^ 
encourages  the  patients,  and  makes  them 
have  confidence  in  themselves. 

As  in  every  disease  which  comes  on  in 
periodical  attacks,  it  is  well  to  prevent  a 
possible  return  of  the  paroxysm.  Pro- 
phylaxis here  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
other  cerebral  diseases,  and  is  founded  on 
a  vigorous  inteUectuaJ  hygiene,  which, 
however,  is  not  indicated  in  general  rules; 
each  special  case  has  its  special  indica- 
tions. All  therapeutics,  however,  tending 
to  maintain  vital  energy  and  a  good  aver-, 
age  mental  equilibrium,  will  favourably 
influence  intellectual  health.  For  this 
purpose  hydro-therapeutics  and  the  peri- 
odical use  of  alkaline  bromides  may  b#  "^ 
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prescribed  in  cases  where  an  iateTcnirent 
cause  might  tend  to  exaggerate  nervous 
excitability. 

Pseudo-dipsomaniacs  mnst  be  kept  se- 
qaestrated  as  long  as  possible.  Untbrtn- 
iiBtelj,  however,  if  at  liberty,  he  will 
entirely  escape  the  inflnence  of  the  physi- 
cian in  consequence  of  his  loss  of  energy. 
.Alcohol,  as  being  the  firtt  cause  of  nis 
disease,  ninst  be  perfectly  excluded  from 
his  hygiene.  Here  the  inflnence  of  the 
snrronuditiga  may  produce  very  good 
results,  the  psen do- dipsomaniac  mnst  be 
constantly  looked  aiter,  and  be  kepi  under 
asortof  masked  surceiilancs;  ha  mast  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  firmness.  Like 
every  weak  individual,  conscious  of  his 
weakuesa,  he  gladly  foUowt  ^ood  advice, 
and  like  aJI  individuals  with  defective 
mental  equilibrium,  he  is  extremely  mal- 
leable. In  the  asylum,  complete  abstin- 
ence from  strong  drink,  tonics  and  good 
food  nill  be  the  most  efficient  treatment. 
The  alcoholic  symptoms  which  be  may  pre- 
sent must  be  treated  as  symptoms  caused 
by  alcoholism.  M.  Lesbain. 

[id^a-eME.,— Itall,  Letons  mr  In  MslidK* 
Ueuulea,  Forii.  1383,  Brlllil-Cruiier.  Ueber  die 
Tnmluuelit.iulteliiem  Yoritort  ton  Dr.  HoIeIuii], 
Berlin,  1319.  BacknlU  ud  Hack  Take,  Uauiul  ot 
Pijelioloelral  HedJclue,  London,  1874.  FoTllle 
(Ach.),  DliHomvite,  In  Koav.  Diet,  dc  U«d.  et  de 
CtaruigtB,  1869.  Hulebeaon,  Beport  of  the  Glu- 
gow  Lunatic  Aajlum,  184a.  KraSt-Eblng,  Lehr- 
bnch  dcr  i'lychlattle,  ijIuttgiLTI,  18SS.  Luir^rne. 
Dtptomsnie  et  AlcooUinie,  In  Aroli.  gia.  de  iUAe- 
elne,  1882.  Le^.TaJn,  H«redlt^  e[  AlcouUsme,  i'ail*. 
1889.  MicniKh,  Snr  aae  focme  pirtlculi^ra  do 
Follu  ippvl^  Oluummle.  In  Ameilcau  JoumBi  of 
InuolL^,  1851.  Mngnan,  Le^on*  sur  la  DlpHi- 
manic,  In  rtogive  U^dical,  18S4.  lUttl,  IHpso- 
manie.  In  Did.  Encfclop.  dee  Sclencci  U^dlcalu, 
1884.  ^alratort,  Comnientaila  SocleUtli  pbjeico- 
med.  motqucnilii,  Mobcow,  1817.  techiile,  Tmilii 
cUniqoe  den  Ualadles  Ucntaiet.  LeipilK,  1886. 
fiku.  On  Dlpiouianla.  In  EdlnU  Mtd.  .lourn., 
1858.     Trtlal,  De  \t,  Folle  luddc,  Pulu,  1861.J 


WXA.C     (Ai'^a ;     pwi'a).      A 

anfferer  from  Dipsomania. 

BIVSOBXS  AVSKB  (ii^a,  thirst  1 
Oreo,  1  crave).  An  excessive  craving  and 
morHd  desire  tor  alcoholic  stimulant. 
{See  DiFSOHAtJiA.) 

BlBT-SATXiro.  An  abnormal  appe- 
tite occurring  in  cachexia  aquosa,  nys- 
teria,  pregnancy,  Ac. 

BXSKASBi   VTnrOTtOKA^   (functio, 

rforming^.     A   disi 

I  depenas  upon  1 

liar  action  of  a  j: 

C  any  apparent  lesion  of  its  strncto] 

XISKOCAVXOW      OT     MEHOBT.— 

Holland's   term   for    the  phenomena  ot 

complete  but  temporary  forgetfulness. 

BZBSSMPKBASITBB   (O.F.    diaUm- 

n-,  to  derange,  from  L.  d%»,  and  tern- 


6    ]  Domioil  (Iiav  of) 

pero,  I  proportion  ont  duly).    A  derange 
ment  or  pertorbation  of  the  mind. 
BZBTKZBimoir  or  zkbamxtt* 

(6"ee  Statistics), 

SISTXFBS&S-ca,       MBMTAb.— An 

unqnietness  or  violent  change  in  the 
settled  conditions  of  the  mind.  Used  to 
describe  an  interference  with  the  natnral 
mental  functions. 

SSVAQATSOM  (divagatut,  from  dwa- 
gor,  I  wander  about).  A  going  astiaj 
or  rambling  in  speech  or  thought. 

BZVOHCB,       ZVBAJriXT       AM       A 

OBomnB  rOB.  (See  UUkbiage,  Nul- 
lity   or,  OH    TUB    QSOUMII  OF  iNaAHITT  ; 

Mabbiage,  Law  or,  ih  Belatiok  10 
Insanity.) 

SOMZOZXi    (UL-W  or)     tM    UKA- 

Tzov    TO    nraAJTZTT.  —  A    foreign 

decree  or  commisaioii  appointing  a  person 
curator  or  coromittee  of  a  Innatic,  reaidenU 
in  o/oreu^coun(ry,  empowers  the  cnrator 
or  committee  to  deal  with  the  personal 
but  not  with  the  rtal  property  of  the 
lunatic  in  England.  If  a  foreign  cnrator  or 
committee,  duly  appointed  under  aforeign 
decree,  applies  ta  the  Conrt  for  payment 
to  him  of  money  beloDKing  to  the  lunatic, 
the  Gonrt  may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  or 
refuse  the  application.  (In  re  Sovxian, 
I  BQSS.312.  Scoilv.BenlUy.i  K.and  j. 
281-284.  In  re  Qamier,  13  L.  B.  Eq. 
532,  QrimKood  v.  BarUU.  46  L,  J.  Ch. 
783.)  Provision  is  made  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  by  sec.  131  of  the  Lauac;  Act  of 
1890,  According  to  English  law,  a  lunatic 
generally  retains  the  domicil  which  be 
possessed  at  the  time  when  be  began  to 
be  legally  treated  as  non  convpot.  He 
cannot  change  his  domicil.  He  cannot 
acquire  a  new  one.  Neither  can  his  domi- 
cil De  fixed  or  changed  by  his  committee. 
The  period  of  his  compulsory  confinement 
will  be  totally  disreearded,  Thus,iuSep> 
imm  T.  Shirving  (9  W,  E.  764),  A.,  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  went  to  India,  served 
there  for  forty  years,  became  insane  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  was  sent  to 
England,  never  recovered,  and  died  there. 
It  was  held  that  his  domicil  was  Anglo- 
Indian,  (Cp.  Banvds  V.  John»lone,  3  Tet. 
Jan.  198.) 

If  a  man  at  the  time  he  attains  his  ma- 
jority is  of  unsound  mind,  and  remoioB 
m  that  state  continnonsly  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  incapaciW  of  minoritj 
never  havinfc  been  followed  by  adult  ca- 
pacity, will  continue  to  confer  npon  th« 
lather  the  ri^bt  of  choice  in  the  matter  of 
domicil  for  his  son,  and  a  change  of  domicil 
bythe  lather  will  usually  produce  a  similar 
change  of  domicil  as  regardu  the  lunatic 
eon,  (6'Aaiye  v.  Crispin,  L.  B.  i  P.  A  D, 
611.)  A.  Wood  Bkntoh. 
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{dorninana,  from 
dominor,  I  rule ;  IbtOy  an  abstract  notion 
of  anything).  A  term  employed  by  Car- 
penter to  indicate  those  mental  processes 
which  govern  the  movements  of  the  body 
antomatically  or  withont  the  express  co- 
operation of  the  wilL  A  strong  belief 
may  induce  actions  even  against  the  will 
of  the  individual,  acting  as  a  kind  of 
nndercarrent  of  nerve  force,  of  which  he 
is  not  conscioas. 

BOORS  or  ABT&VMSyWXiOCXBB. 

(See  Opbn-door  System.) 

BORCABZZAVS  (dopxadiCo),   I    bound 

like  an  antelope).  Leaping,  as  in  some 
forms  of  mania  and  epidemic  insanity. 
Leaping  insanity. 

BOTAGB  (from  English  verb  dote ; 
Mid.  Eng.  doiren,  with  saffix  age).  Feeble- 
ness of  mind  in  an  old  person,  or  in  one 
rendered  prematurely  old  by  disease  or 
excess.    {See  Old  Age.) 

BOUBXiB  B&AZW.---On  removing  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  we  find  that  the 
two  hemispheres  are  quite  separate,  and 
only  united  below  for  a  part  of  their 
extent  by  the  corpus  callosum.  Though 
the  two  hemispheres  closely  resemble  one 
another,  on  careful  examination  the 
arrangement  of  the  gyri  and  sulci  are 
generally  found  to  diner  in  some  points 
on  each  side,  especially  in  the  secondary 
folds  of  the  temporo  -  sphenoidal  and 
frontal  lobes.  These  differences  are  not 
constant,  nor  have  any  arrangements 
been  described  peculiar  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  hemispheres.  It  is  very  rare  to  find 
the  two  hemispheres  of  equal  weight,  and 
contrary  to  wnat  mi^ht  have  been  ex- 
pected from  physiological  deductions,  it  is 
the  right  hemisphere  which  is  generallv 
the  heavier  by  a  few  grammes.  Though 
there  is  free  arterial  communication  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  through  the  circle 
of  Willis,  the  distribution  of  blood  to  each 
hemisphere  is  quite  distinct,  so  that  the 
one  side  of  the  cerebrum  cannot  be 
injected  from  the  arteries  of  the  other 
side. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  brain  is  the  seat 
of  the  higher  manifestation  of  mind,  and 
some  questions  naturally  arise :  Have  both 
hemispheres  the  same  or  similar  functions? 
Are  tnere  two  simultaneous  mental  pro- 
cesses going  on  within  the  two  hemi- 
spheres P  and,  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  unitjr  of  mental  operations  P  The 
old  metaphysicians  held  that,  though  con* 
soiousness  was  at  its  greatest  intensity 
when  the  attention  was  turned  upon  one 
object,  the  mind  could  simultaneously  pay 
attention  to  different  obiects.  Some  stated 
as  the  result  of  their  self-observations  that 
the  mind  could  have  a  distinct  notion  of 


six  objects  at  once  without  absolute  con- 
fusion. It  is  found  by  experience  that  the 
mind  can  at  the  same  time  attend  better 
to  separate  mental  processes  when  they 
are  of  different  character.  In  riding,  for 
example,  many  actions  requiring  separate 
mental  operations  are  carried  on  at  once, 
such  as  keeping  the  seat,  observing  the 
road,  avoiding  obstacles,  and  guiding  the 
reins  with  the  left  hand,  while  different 
motions  may  be  executed  with  the  right 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  some  object  of 
contemplation  can  be  pursued. 

In  considering  the  manner  in  which 
Nature  arranges  for  unity  of  vision  with 
two  eyes,  we  may  gain  a  suggestive  analogy 
which  will  help  us  to  understand  how  she 
provides  for  correspoudine  action  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  brain.  The  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  meet  at  the  chiasma  ;  a  part 
tnere  crosses  over  to  the  optic  gauffha  of 
the  opposite  side,  but  another  though 
smaller  bundle  of  nerve  fibres  passes  on 
to  ganglia  of  the  same  side.  The  result 
is  that  the  outer  or  temporal  side  of  the 
right  eye,  and  the  inner  or  nasal  side  of 
the  left  eye,  transmit  imprisssions  to  the 
right  side  of  the  brain  and  vice  vend. 
Injury  to  one  side  of  the  occipital  portion 
of  the  brain  thus  causes  the  phenomenon 
of  hemiopia,  the  vision  of  part  of  the 
retina  of  each  eye  being  injured.  Thus, 
complete  blindness  could  only  be  pro- 
duced in  both  eyes  by  the  common 
destruction  of  both  the  visual  spheres  of 
the  brain. 

It  may  be  proved  by  a  simple  optical 
experiment  that  behind  and  m  front  of 
the  focal  point  of  vision  we  really  see 
double  images,  but  the  mind  takes  no 
note  of  thenu  When  the  attention  is 
fixed  upon  a  certain  object,  both  eyes,  by 
the  spontaneous  actions  of  the  oculo- 
motor muscles,  converge  to  one  focus,  so 
that  the  image  of  the  object  falls  upon 
corresponding  points  in  each  eye.  As 
long  as  the  mechanism  of  the  motions  of 
the  eye  is  correct  we  see  the  object  looked 
at  as  single ;  but  if  one  eye  be  put  in  a 
different  position  from  the  other,  as  in 
squinting,  so  that  the  images  fall  upon 
duPerent  points  of  the  retina,  a  single 
object  is  seen  as  double.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  the  image  of  a 
projected  solid  body  which  falls  upon  the 
left  retina  is  exactly  like  that  which  falls 
on  the  same  spot  in  the  right  retina. 
Our  idea  of  a  solid  body  is  really  derived 
from  two  varying  aspects  being  fused  by 
the  mind  into  one  image  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  both.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
looking  at  views  through  a  stereoscope. 

The  sensory  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  supposed  mainly  to  pass  over  to  the 
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opposite  side,  transmitting  sensory  im- 
pressions from  one-half  of  the  body  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  bnt  not 
entirety  so,  as  probably  a  smaller  portion 
of  these  sensory  fibres  go  to  the  hemi- 
sphere of  the  same  side.  In  a  similar  way 
the  motor  fibres  from  the  right  hemisphere 
crosH  over  to  the  left  side  of  the  cord  to 
snpply  the  mnscles  of  the  left  side  of  the 
body  and  vice  versa.  It  is,  however, 
generally  acknowledged  that  this  crossing 
of  the  motor  fibres  is  not  complete.  Cer- 
tain fibres  never  cross,  bnt  are  distributed 
to  the  mnscles  of  the  same  side.  Brown- 
S^nard  holds  that  both  sideo  of  the 
body  are  represented  on  each  side  of  the 
oerebrum,  so  that  in  reality  we  have  two 
full  brains,  as  each  hemisphere  is  endowed 
with  all  the  powers  we  believe  to  exist  in 
the  two  cerebral  halves.  One  side  of  the 
brain  is  thns  enough  for  all  the  numerous 
functions  intellectual,  sensory  and  motor. 
But  this  distinguished  physiologist  states 
his  thesis  with  too  little  reserve,  and  goes 
far  in  advance  of  scientific  proof. 

It  is  generally  held,  that  though  both 
sides  of  the  body  are  represented  on  each 
dde  of  the  brain,  the  representation  is  un- 
equal. Most  of  the  fibres,  both  sensory 
and  motor,  pass  over  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body,  but  some  go  to  the  same  side. 
In  the  ordinary  symmetrical  motions,  both 
sides  of  the  brain  have  a  proportional  re- 

Eresentation  for  each  half  of  the  body, 
iome  motor  spheres  seem  to  send  their 
nervous  influence  mainly  to  the  muscles 
of  the  same  side.  Others  are  connected 
in  almost  equal  proportions  with  the 
muscles  of  the  same  and  opponite  sides ; 
while  other  brain  centres  are  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  muscles  of  the  opposite 
side  alone.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
trunk  seem  to  get  their  principal  supply  of 
innervation  from  the  same  side  of  the 
brain  (Unverricht).  while  those  of  the  jaw, 
throat,  larynx,  ana  diaphragm  take  tneir 
nervous  influences  almost  equally  from 
both  sides  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  and  leg[  are  supplied  with 
motor  impulses,  mamly  from  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  opposite  brain,  for  it  is 
especiidly  in  those  muscles  through  which 
are  performed  motions  requiring  special 
skill  and  demm,  that  the  motor  impulse 
is  crossed,  l^nce  these  motor  capacities 
are  more  liable  to  be  lost  by  injuries  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  brain.  In  the 
lower  animals,  in  which  specialised 
motions  are  rare,  each  side  of  the  body 
is  more  fully  represented  by  both  sides  of 
the  brain.  Goltz  has  shown  by  removal 
^one-h^  of  the  brain  in  the  dog  that 
16  ordinary  actions  and  habits  of  the 
imaJ  were  little  affected ;  but  when  por- 


tions of  both  hemispheres  were  removed* 
the  intellifl^ence  of  the  animal  was  maoh 
diminished.  Thus  in  the  lower  animals  it 
may  be  assumed  that  both  halves  of  the 
brain  have  functions  closely  correspond- 
ing; but  in  man  the  specialisation  of 
function  in  one  hemisphere  has  clearly 
begun. 

Pathological  observations  have  proved 
the  localisation  of  the  motor  arrange- 
ments for  the  utterance  of  words  in  tne 
posterior  third  of  the  third  frontal  gyros, 
and  the  sensoir  realisation  of  heard  words 
in  the  first  and  second  temporo-sphenoidal 
gyri  of  the  left  brain.  Destruction  of  these 
parts  on  the  left  hemisphere  is  known  to 
cause  motor  and  sensory  aphasia,  though 
the  ordinary  motions  of  the  tongue  and 
lips,  excepting  in  speech,  are  unaffected. 
It  is  assumed  that  in  the  conceptions  and 
utterances  of  speech-sounds,  the  left  side  of 
the  brain  takes  the  lead,  the  same  parts  of 
the  right  side  following  with  a  corre- 
sponding but  less  intense  action.  As  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  puts  it,  the  right  half 
of  tne  brain  is  the  automatic  half,  and  the 
left  is  the  half  in  which  automatic  action 
passes  into  what  we  call  voluntary  action. 
When  the  aphasic  patient  utters  a  few 
words  or  exclamations.  Dr.  Jackson  thinks 
this  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  right  un- 
injured side  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  when  the  patient  has  been  left- 
handed,  the  destruction  of  the  correspond- 
ing gyri  on  the  right  side  of  the  Drain 
causes  aphasia  sometimes  with  left-handed 
paralysis  ;  but  this  is  not  always  so. 

There  are  cases  where  the  lesion  on  the 
left  side  has  failed  to  cause  aphasia  in 
individuals  who  were  normally  right- 
handed.  In  these  cases  we  may  con^de 
that  the  functional  power  of  the  right  side 
of  the  brain  was  su&ciently  great  to  allow 
the  exercise  of  speech  to  be  continued. 
The  same  explanation  may  be  given  for 
the  cases  in  which  the  function  of  speech, 
after  being  suspended  from  lesion  on  tiie 
left  side,  was  gradually  resumed,  that  is, 
the  function  was  taken  up  by  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  right  side  of  the 
brain.  Luvs  has  described  a  patient  who 
became  aphasic  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  left  third  frontal  gyrus. 
After  a  time  she  began  to  speak  correctly, 
and  on  her  death  it  was  found  that  the 
right  irontal  lobe  was  much  more  amply 
developed  than  is  usual.  It  does  not  seem 
that  we  can  admit  that  the  third  frontal 
and  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  of 
the  right  brain  in  ordinary  circumstances 
rest  functionless,  as  has  been  supposed. 
In  that  case  one  would  expect  to  see  symp- 
toms of  degeneration  of  tissue  following 
disuse,  which  has  never  been  observed. 
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-  By  the  ingenions  device  of  a  crown  sup- 
porting a  circle  of  sensitive  thermometers 
around  the  head,  Broca  was  able  to  show 
that  on  the  strenuous  mental  exertion  in- 
volved in  difficult  reading,  there  was  a  rise 
of  the  temperature  of  the  head,  and  that 
this  increase  was  at  first  most  marked  on 
the  left  side,  but  afterwards  became 
equalised.  Hence  he  concluded  that,  at 
least  in  reading,  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
was  the  most  active.  Fasola  has  recently 
ascertained  that  the  action  of  speaking 
causes  a  temporary  rise  of  heat  in  the 
antero-lateral  region  of  the  head.  This 
was  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes 
on  the  other. 

It  has  been  observed  that  continued 
motions  of  one  hand  cause  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  head  on  the  opposite 
side.  Dr.  N.  A.  Randolph  founa  by  a 
series  of  experiments  that  exhaustion  of 
the  brain-centre  of  the  right  fore-finger 
also  impaired  to  a  lesser  e^nt  the  power 
of  the  centre  of  the  left  fore-finger,  so  that 
the  latter  finger  became  more  readily 
fatigued.    (Hare  on   Epilepsy,   1890,  p. 

137). 
There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which 

the  right  hand  having  become  paralysed, 
the  patient,  essayinsr  to  write  with  his  left 
hand,  traced  the  letters  reversed  from 
rif^ht  to  left,  forming  \^hat  has  be^i  called 
mirror-writing,  because  it  can  be  easiest 
read  in  a  mirror.  It  has  been  also  ob- 
served that  left-handed  children  forced  to 
write  by  their  teachers  with  the  right  hand, 
on  surreptitiously  making  use  of  their  left 
sometimes  betray  themsdves  by  producing 
mirror-writing.  It  has  been  found  bv  ex- 
periments that  when  a  number  of  children 
were  told  to  write  with  their  left  hands, 
those  who  were  naturally  left-handed  were 
apt  to  trace  the  letters  in  the  reverse 
manner,  and  even  to  do  so  without  noting 
the  effect.  The  explanation  given  of  this 
tendency  is  thatw  in  the  case  of  paral^^sis  of 
the  right  arm,  tne  image,  or  impression,  or 
change  in  the  brain  tissue  from  which  the 
letters  are  produced  bj  the  hand  was  de- 
stroyed, and  that  in  trymg  to  write  with  the 
left  hand  the  patient  wrote  from  an  image 
on  the  right  side  of  the  brain  in  every  way 
corresponding,  save  that  it  was  reversed. 
Thus,  D  on  the  left  side  would  have  a  on 
the  right,  written  from  left  to  right  with 
the  right  hand,  or  from  right  to  left  with 
the  len  hand.  Thus,  the  motions  in  each 
<;ase  would  be  centrifugal  and  correspond- 
ing ;  in  the  one  case  the  characters  would 
be  formed  from  an  image  on  the  left  side ; 
in  the  other  from  the  right  side  of  the 
brain.  The  same  explanation  will  also 
serve  for  the  left-handed  children  execut- 
ing mirror-writing.    They  unconsciously 


drew  from  an  image  on  the  right  side  of 
the  brain.  Those  who  practise  mirror- 
writing  for  amusement  generally  find  that 
it  comes  easier  with  the  left  hand. 

The  old  phrenologists  who  mapped  out 
the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  into  two 
corresDonding  regions,  on  which  they 
located  the  different  mental  or  moral 
faculties,  laid  much  stress  upon  the  corpus 
callosum  as  keeping  up  the  connection 
between  the  two  hemispheres.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  amongst  neurologriRts 
that  the  corpus  callosum  is  a  real  com- 
missure. Through  its  transverse  radiating 
fibres  it  connects  analogous  parts,  and 
through  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
tapetum*  it  connects  heterologous  parts  ; 
that  is,  the  occipital  wiUi  the  frontal  sides 
of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  perplexing  that 
there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  instances 
on  record  where  the  corpus  callosum  has 
been  found  entirely  wanting,  without  any 
of  these  mental  deficiencies  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  entailed  by  its 
absence.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  ob- 
served cases  in  which  the  corpus  callosum 
has  been  destroyed  by  disease.  Whatever, 
therefore, .  may  be  the  function  of  this 
organ,  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  unity  of 
th»  mental  operations  nor  of  the  sensory 
or  motor  functions,  is  much  affected  by  its 
absence. 

The  other  commissures,  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior,  connect  the  lower 
cerebral  ganglia  of  each  side  together. 
It  is  only  through  these  ganglia  that  the 
commissural  fibres  can  pass  into  the  hemi- 
spheres, and  in  any  case  these  bajids  seem 
from  their  inferior  size  scarcely  adequate 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
Dr.  Snerrington  found  that  destructive 
lesions  of  the  motor  zone  of  the  cortex  were 
followed  by  bilateral  lesions  of  the  pyra- 
midal tracts  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord.  When  the  cortical  destruction 
occupied  the  limb  centres  alone,  the  bilat- 
eral character  of  the  descending  degenera- 
tion was  not  so  marked.  The  degeneration 
is  not  bilateral  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
At  the  pons  Varolii,  where  all  parts  of  the 
encephalon  unite,  the  degeneration  is  still 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  one 
side  of  the  brain  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
usual  functions  of  the  mind  and  body  in 
daily  life.  A  considerable  number  of 
instances  have  been  published  where  the 
destruction  of  one  hemisphere  had  be- 
come more  or  less  complete  without  any 

*  See  ^he  paper  of  Dr.  Onafrowlos,  ArohiT  fUr 
Payohlstrle,  XTlii.  Band,  a  Heft,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Kanfmann,  Archlv,  xvlU.  Band,  3  Hoft,  and  xlz. 
Band,  I  Heft  {Joum.  qf  Men,  Science,  Jan.  1889, 
p.  604). 
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apparent  loss  of  mental,  sensory,  or 
motor  capacity.  In  some  cases  this  de- 
stmotionwas  on  the  rightside,  and  in  others 
on  the  left  In  some  cases  the  destruction 
of  the  hemisphere  was  not  recognised 
till  examination  was  made  of  the  brain 
after  death,  jnst  as  people  have  become 
blind  of  one  eye  or  deaf  of  one  ear  with- 
out noticing  it  till  some  time  after  the  loss 
had  become  complete.  From  this  we  may 
conclade  that  both  sides  of  the  brain  are 
functionally  active,  and  as  tar  as  we  know, 
save  in  the  instances  already  given,  both 
sides  have  the  same  work  to  do.  Of  the 
same  nervous  structure^  supplied  by  the 
same  blood,  and  drainmg  tnrough  the 
same  sinuseSfthe  organic  changes  on  either 
side  are  identiccd.  We  may  hold  from 
analogy  that,  as  long  as  corresponding  or 
complementary  or  congruous  impressions 
are  produced  m  each  hemisphere,  no  dis- 
parity of  thought  or  affection  will  be 
noticed,  just  as  the  same  or  complemen- 
tary impressions  from  both  retinsB  are 
fused  into  one  mental  image.  Double 
action  of  the  brain  is  oiiij  displayed  in 
health  by  the  capacity  of'^  attending  to 
several  mental  processes  at  once.  It  is  in 
diseased  action  where  one  side  of  the 
brain  is  affected  and  not  the  other,  that 
we  may  expect  to  find  a  derangement  of 
the  harmonious  action  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Such  signshave  been  little  noticed 
mainly  because  uiey  have  not  been  looked 
for  by  those  who  have  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  observinp^  them.  In  cases  of 
wounds  or  injuries  of  one  side  of  the 
brain,  the  following  symptoms  have  been 
observed.  The  patient  is  quite  sensible, 
though  perhaps  exhibiting  signs  of  dis- 
tress or  restlessness,  or  twitcCing  of  the 
muscles.  When  spoken  to  he  will  answer 
for  a  time  composedly ;  but  conversa- 
tion soon  fatigues  him,  he  begins  to  be 
anxious,  then  distressed,  and  further  con- 
versation becomes  painful  and  exhausting. 
Nevertheless  to  outward  appearance  he 
is  composed  and  reasonable.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is,  that  one  side  of  the 
brain  being  still  healthy,  it  acts  in  a 
normal  manner,  but  in  the  exertion  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  the  diseased 
hemisphere  has  to  perform  parallel  actions. 
The  result  is  the  feelings  of  distress 
which  oblige  him  to  shun  or  arrest  any 
unusual  mental  exertion.  In  such  cases 
it  sometimes  happens  that  lying  on  the 
diseased  side  causes  a  painful  feeling,  and 
when  the  patient  during  sleep  turns  upon 
the  affected  side  he  awakes  in  a  fearful 
dream.  Inflammatory  processes,  impli- 
cating the  surface  of  the  hemispheres, 
are  liable  to  spread  by  means  of  the  mem- 
branes which  are  united  at  the  middle 


Hue.  We  may  also  suppose  that  irrita- 
tion of  particular  parts  of  the  brain  has 
an  effect  upon  the  opposite  side,  in  the 
same  way  as  inflammations  of  one  eye 
have  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  sight 
of  the  other  eye. 

Undeniable  proof  of  the  existence  of 
uneoual  disease  of  the  brain  is  furnished 
by  tne  often  found  disparity  between  the 
weights  of  the  hemispneres  in  the  insane. 
Though  we  do  not  agree  with  Luys  that 
it  is  the  left  half  of  the  brain  which  in 
most  instances  weighs  heaviest,  we  cannot 
reject  the  facts  which  he  presents  that  the 
inequalities  in  weight  are  much  greater 
in  the  brains  of  insane  patients,  rising 
from  the  five  or  six  grammes  found  in 
healthy  conditions  to  from  eighteen  up  to 
forty  grammes.  It  is  in  epileptic  in- 
sanity and  general  paralysis  tnat  we  find 
the  inequality  of  the  weights  of  the  hemi- 
spheres most  decided. 

The  assumption  of  one-sided  or  unequal 
disease  of  the  hemispheres  furnishes  an 
explanation  of  many  Bymptoms  in  in- 
sanity. There  is  what  the  French  call 
lafolie  lucide,  in  which,  though  strugglinj^. 
with  delusions  and  hidlncinations,  which 
it  is  well  known  are  sometimes  only 
one-sided,  the  patient  stiU  retains  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  intellectual  clearness 
and  self-control.  Thjsre  are  cases  of  melan- 
cholia where  the  patient  deeply  disUkes 
being  disturbed  and  seems  entirely  over- 
whelmed with  his  own  miseries,  but  it  is 
found  afterwards  that  he  has  noted  and 
understood  everything  round  about  him. 
There  are  also  cases  in  which  the  patient 
has  struggled  with  some  dominant  idea 
with  more  or  less  success.  We  may 
reasonably  suppose  that,  as  long  as  the 
unhealthy  action  is  limited,  the  morbid 
sensitiveness,  the  perverse  impulses,  and 
the  delusive  images  of  the  one  side  of  the 
brain  may  be  held  under  control  by  the 
normal  action  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
but,  through  the  extension  of  the  diseased 
action,  and  still  more  by  the  implication 
of  both  sides  of  the  brain,  the  balance  is 
at  last  overset. 

Many  of  the  grotesque  statements  made 
by  lunatics  are  rude  explanations  of  a 
change  of  feeling,  or  a  confusion  of 
thought  following  on  the  unequal  action 
of  the  hemispheres  in  diseased  conditions. 
Such  are  the  assertions  that  the  patient 
has  become  a  new  person,  that  spirits  or 
some  other  beings  introduced  newtnoughts 
into  his  mind  and  incited  him  to  perform 
motions  which  he  never  willed  and  of 
which  he  disapproved.  Then  there  are 
cases  of  conflicting  volition  where  the 
person  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  commence 
a  motion  on  one  or  other  side,  or  in  which 
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he  alternately  uses  the  one  or  the  other 
hand.    We  have  seen  a  Innatio  who  said 
that  she  heard  with  one  ear  abusive  or 
threatening   language  while   comforting 
words    were    instilled    into    the   other. 
Several  oases  have  been  published  where 
the  patient  felt   the    intrusive  force  of 
a  second  personality^*    Professor  Ball  of 
Paris  showed  to  his  clinique  a  man  of 
thirty-six  subject  to  hallucinauons  of  sight 
and  hearing  who  believed  that  the  left 
side  of  bis  brain  was  occupied  by  some 
one  whom  he  called  M.  Grabbage.     He 
sometimes  said  that  M.  Oabbage  forced 
him  to  do  things  which  he  had  much 
reason   to  regret.     M.   Gabbage  incited 
him  to  throw  niniself  out  of  the  window, 
and  on  another   occasion   to  throw  his 
watch  and    chain   into  the  fire.      It  is 
desirable  that  we  should  know  more  of 
the  pathological  anatomy  of   cases  like 
these,  but  some  beginnings  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  alr^^y  made. 

There  are  cases  where  the  individual 
seems  to  obey  or  receive  a  delusion  and 
at  the  same  time  to  disbelieve  it,  as  in 
those  dreams  where  a  person  retaining  the 
belief  in  his  own  identity  witnesses  his 
own  death  and  burial    In  what  has  been 
called  double    thinking    (Doppeldenken) 
the  subject  hears  his  thoughts  repeated 
into  his  ear  by  some  strange  voices  im- 
mediately after  their  conception.     This 
has  been  explained  by  some  writers  as 
owing  to  retardation  of  one  hemisphere. 
Some  have  also  tried^  to  explain  the  oc- 
currence of  what  has  been  called  double 
consciousness,  or  rather  double  memory, 
in  somnambidism  or  induced  hypnotism, 
by  t^e  supposition  that  consciousness  be- 
comes alternatively  active  on  either  side 
of  the  brain.    This  explanation  is  a  pos- 
sible one,  but  it  seems  more  consonant 
with  the  facts  to  suppose  that  in  the  con- 
ditions of  somnambulism  certain  portions 
of  both  sides  of  the  brain  are  thrown  into 
intense  action  while  the  activity  of  other 
portions  on  both  sides  is  suspended. 

As  an  outcome  of  our  whole  inquiry  we 
may  ask.  In  what  consists  the  feeliiLZ  of 
oneness  possessed  by  the  mind  P  Is  there 
an  Ichheits  organ  P  And  if  so,  where  is  it  P 
How  are  two  parallel  sets  of  impressions 
or  apprehensions,  or  two  different  zones 
in  which  volition  commences  to  move 
each  side  of  the  orjy^nism :  how  are  these 
ruled  into  the  unity  of  a  single  person- 
ality P  To  this  Question  the  materialist 
will  find  great  aiffiiculty  in  making  an 
answer.  W.  W.  Irslaiid. 

[B^erencet.-^ir  H.  Holland's  Medical  Notea 
and  Beflectiona,  London,  1840.  Dr.  Wlgan,  On  the 
Doality  of  the  Mind,  London,  1844.  The  Blot 
npon  the  Brain,  Dr.  Ireland,  Edinbnrgrh,  1885. 
Hypnotiame  Experimental:  La  Duality  C^rtfhrale, 


Sec,  par  Edgar  B^riUon,  Paris,  1884.  B.  Ball,  La 
Morphinomanie,  Le  Dualisme  C^r^rale,  &e.,  Paris, 
x88c  J,  Lays,  D^oublement  dee  Operations 
C^ebrales,  L'Enoephale,  Nos.  4  A  5, 1888.  Have 
we  Two  Brains  or  One?  &c.,  by  Dr.  Brown- 
S^nard,  The  Fomm,  August  189a 

BOVB&B  OOWBCIOVSWBSS.  (Fr. 
Dedouhlement  de  la  personnalite,)  —  Be- 
flnltlon.  —  "  Consciousness — personality 
— self — ^these,"  says  Littr^,  "constitute 
the  individuality  of  one  person  as  distinct 
from  that  of  another."  Althouffh  these 
words  have  different  meanings,  tney  con« 
vey  the  same  idea.  Each  one  of  us,  then, 
has  his  personality,  his  consciousness, 
which  maike  up  the  total  of  moral  and 
physical  facts  that  characterise  us.  But 
there  are  morbid  states  that  alter  this 
consciousness,  and  give  to  the  person  so 
affected  the  appea/rcMce  of  h&ing  double, 

Sjrmiptoiiui. — We  shall  describe  only 
the  best  characterised  of  these  states,  for 
there  are  others  in  which  the  self  is  more 
or  less  divided.  We  shall  recall  some  of 
those  that  are  familiar  rather  than  those 
that  have  been  scientifically  analysed. 

The  most  common  of  tnem  is  that  of 
dreaming.    It  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  dreaming,  the  mind,  deprived  of  the 
co-ordination  of  ideas,  and  the  action  of 
the  senses,  represents  a  personality  differ- 
ent from  the  same  in  a  waking  state ;  a 
personality,  which  is  often  considerable, 
though  incomplete ;  We  have  all  of  us  two 
existences,  the  waking  state  and  that  of 
dreaming ;  the   druuKard*  too,  has  two 
lives,  his  ordinary  state  and  the  state  of 
drunkenness,  during  which  latter  he  maj 
act  with  an  appearance  of  reason.    It  is 
the  same  with  one  who  is  insane ;  who, 
moreover,  often  imagines  himself  to  be 
another  person.    Lastly,    there  is  som- 
nambidism,  whether  it  be  spontaneous  or 
induced.    In  this  state,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  a  dream,  in  wnich  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  ideas  and  the  activity  of  the  senses 
are  more  or  less  perfect,  the  dedoublemeni 
of  the  personaUty-^ual  consciousness — 
may,  as  we  shall  dee  later  on,  be  complete. 
There  are,  then,  between  the  states  of 
perfect  health  and  that  of  dual  conscious- 
ness intermediate  states,  that  justify  the 
adaffe,  NtUura  nonfctcit  scUtua, 

I^r  the  demonstration  of  the  hyx>o- 
thesis  which  we  adopt,  namely,  that  dual 
consciousness  is  only  a  complete  somnam- 
bulism (aomnom&tmsme  total),  we  shall 
cite  factis,  having  for  their  theme  extra- 
ordinary somnambulists  and  cases  of  dual 
consciousness,  the  most  typical  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  It  wili  be  seen  that 
the  second  are  only  the  exaggeration  of 
the  first.  We  take  our  facts  of  somnam- 
bulism from  MM.  Duf  ay  de  Blois,  Mesnet, 
jAnd  Tissi^  de  Bordeaux,  who  calls  the 
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oondition  he  describes,  ambulatory  auto- 
maiiam;  and  those  of  dual  conscions- 
ness  from  MM.  Camnset,  Bonamaison, 
Macnish,  and  from  onr  own  observation. 

Case  1. — ^Mlle.  B.  L.  has  had  attacks  of 
ordinary  spontaneous  somnambnlism  from 
childhood.  We  owe  the  facts  to  M.  Dn- 
fay  de  Blois.  Abont  1845  ^^^  ^^  24 
years  of  age,  and  directed  at  Blois  a  sew- 
ing estabUshment.  Every  evening  to- 
wards  8  o'clock  she  completelv  loses  con- 
Spionsness  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds. 
After  this  time,  she  straightens  herself, 
c'rosslv  pnlls  off  her  spectacles  (she  is  ex- 
tremely shortsighted).  She  is  no  longer 
shortsighted ;  continues  the  piece  of  work 
she  has  be^n,  talks  while  working  with 
her  companions,  gets  np,  walks  abont  the 
workroom,  and  attends  to  her  concerns. 
In  short,  any  one  who  had  not  witnessed 
the  beginning  of  the  attack,  could  not 
notice  anything,  did  not  Mile.  R.  L.  change 
her  mode  of  speaking — ^thus,  she  speaks  of 
herself  in  the  third  person,  as  chilGuren  and 
negroes  do. 

In  this  second  personality  her  mind  is 
more  active  than  in  her  normal  state. 
Her  memory  especially  is  of  extraordinary 
acuteness,  as  also  are  her  senses — ^the 
attack  of  somnambulism  lasts  from  two 
to  three  hours ;— -often  our  patient  goes  to 
sleep  naturaUy,  and  next  day  wakens  in 
her  usual  state.  The  passa|ge  from  som- 
nambulism to  the  normal  lue  is  marked 
by  two  or  three  yawns.  There  is  no  loss 
of  consciousness  as  there  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack. 

We  will  add  that  Mile.  B.  L.  ignores 
absolately  in  her  normal  all  that  happens 
in  her  other  life,  while  in  this  latter  sne  is 
conscious  of  the  whole  of  her  existence. 

Mile.  B.  L.  is  thns  a  somnambulist  who 
has  a  very  characteristio  dual  conscious- 
ness— a  complete  somiuunbulist  (aomnam' 
hule  totale.) 

Case  a.— This  case  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Mesnet.  F.,  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  BazeUles  in  1870  by  a  shot 
in  the  head,  has  had  (1874)  for  four  years 
two  distinct  phases  m  his  life — ^the  one 
normal,  the  other  pathological.  EUs 
health  is  excellent,  ana  in  his  usual  state 
he  gains  his  living  as  singer  in  csd6  con- 
certs; he  is  intemgent.  Suddenly,  his 
senses  dose  themselves  to  external  ex- 
citants, and  after  a  few  moments  he  comes 
out  of  this  transitory  state,  coming  and 
going,  acting  as  if  his  senses  were  m  full 
opeiution,  to  such  a  point  that  any  one 
not  informed  of  his  condition  would  meet 
him  on  his  passage  without  suspecting 
anything.  During  these  crises,  his  in- 
stinctive functions  and  his  appetites  con- 
tinne  as  in  his  normal  state— he   eats. 


drinks,  smokes,  dresses  and  undresses  him- 
seU,  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  usual  times. 
He  is  completely  ansesthetic,  and  has 
neither  the  sense  of  taste  nor  that  of 
smell,  his  sight  is  imperfect,  but  the  sense 
of  touch  is  highly  developed. 

These  crises  vary  in  duration,  are  sepa- 
rated by  intervals  of  1 5  normal  to  20  da^ 
of  health  without  fixed  periodicity.  I  will 
add  that  all  the  acts  that  F.  i)erforms 
during  his  attacks  are  only  repetitions  of 
his  habits  during  his  waking  state,  with 
the  exception  of  one  idea  that  he  has  only 
in  his  second  state^  the  tendency  to  theft. 

Lastly,  the  whole  period  of  his  attack 
is  a  phase  of  his  existence,  of  which  on 
awakenings  he  has  no  consciousness;  his 
oblivion  is  absolutely  complete;  the 
separation  between  the  two  phases  of  his 
life  is  absolute. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  F.  is  a  somnam- 
bulist— a  coinplete  somnambulist. 

case  3. — ^We  have  the  authority  of  M. 
Tissi^  for  the  following :  —  Albert  D., 
aged  30,  is  neuropathic  hr  heredity.  His 
fother  died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  he  has 
lost  a  brother  through  meningitis  at  39 
years  of  age,  and  anotnerof  his  orothersis 
hypochondriacal  at  the  age  of  .8,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall.  Albert  began  to  suffer 
from  violent  migraine  accompanied  by 
sickness ;  the  characteristic  of  his  morbid 
state  is  the  impulse  to  walk.  He  walks  at 
random,  is  able  to  direct  himself,  accom- 
plishing as  much  as  70  kilometres  a  day, 
and  sometimes  more. 

:  This  is  what  happens  :  A.  dreams  in 
the  night  that  he  is  to  go  to  a  certain 
town,  and  in  the  morning,  having  wakened, 
or  appearing  to  be  awake,  he  continues 
his  oream  and  departs,  abandoning  his 
famUy  and  his  concerns.  He  generally 
sees  m  his  dream  some  one  whom  he 
knows,  who  invites  him  to  follow  him  to 
a  town  where  he  will  find  work,  for  he 
is  hard-working,  and  it  is  his  constant 
anxiety  to  ameliorate  his  situation  and 
that  of  his  wife,  whom  his  repeated 
escapades  have  reduced  to  misery.  After 
having,  in  his  second  state,  searched  the 
places  where  his  wife  hides  her  little 
savings,  he  departs,  but  he  does  not  know 
what  resources  he  has  upon  him,  and  will 
allow  bimself  to  be  robbed,  taking  a  bank- 
note for  a  piece  of  paper,  and  regaling 
recklessly  the  people  he  meets  on  the  way. 
As  he  has  been  arrested  a  number  of 
times  as  a  vagabond,  A.  is  acquainted 
!with  all  the  prisons  of  Europe  and  many 
hospitals.  This  singular  somnambulism 
began  at  the  age  of  12.  Since  that  time 
A»  has  visited  France,  A^ners,  Germanj, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Hungary,  Swit- 
zerland, and  BuBsia,  where  he  was  in 
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danger  of  being  handed  as  a  Nihilist, 
almost  always  on  foot  in  a  state  of  dream, 
or  rather  of  dnal  consdonsness,  or  in  com- 
plete somnambnlism. 

^  His  memory  is  very  good,  and  daring 
his  indnced  sleep  {sommeU  provoque)  he 
remembers  all  his  life,  that  of  the  som- 
nambob'stic  period  and  that  of  his  waking 
state ;  while  in  his  wakins  state,  he  never 
remembers  what  he  has  done  in  his  other 
personality,  when  that  is  complete. 
Sometimes  only  he  remembers  the  active 
dreams  of  the  beginning  of  his  second  con- 
dition. 

The  ambulatory  dreams  of  A.  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  manifest  themselves  in 
his  bed ;  he  sees  a  town,  and  moves  his 
legs  as  if  he  were  walking.  The  second 
are  those  in  which  his  second  personality 
is  complete,  where  he  departs  in  reality 
for  some  place.  The  existence  of  these 
two  kinds  of  dreams  might  make  one 
donbt  the  veracity  of  onr  patient,  did  not 
the  nnmerons  doctors'  certificates,  gaol- 
tickets,  and  waybills  verify  the  allegations 
of  this  modem  "  wandering  Jew." 

To  snm  np^  A.  represents  two  states, 
two  personalities,  one  m  which  he  is  awake 
like  every  one  else,  and  the  other  in  which 
he  is  on  his  wandering^.  This  latter  has 
two  forms.  The  first  is  a  dream  only, 
without  further  action  than  the  motion  of 
his  legd  simulating  the  act  of  walking; 
the  other  is  a  complete  somnambnlism,  a 
state  of  dual  consciousness,  in  which  he 
performs  the  extraordinary  journeys  we 
nave  related,  which  he  does  not  remember 
afterwards,  but  which  he  relates  willingly 
in  the  condition  of  induced  sleep  {aommeil 
provoque).  This  state  lasts  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days  and  often  longer. 

A.  is  more  intelligent,  more  volatile,  in 
his  second  condition  and  in  induced  sleep 
than  he  is  in  his  ordinary  state ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  an  hysterical  diurnal  somnambulist 
{un  hystenque  aomna/mhule  diume). 

We  think  that  in  regard  to  this  patient 
there  con  be  no  doubt  his  new  personality 
is  indeed  a  complete  somnambulism. 

This  account  is  only  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  very  curious  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion which  M.  Tissi^  has  just  published 
in  his  book  on  "  Dreams,  their  Physiology, 
theif  Pathology^  and  especially  in  nis 
thesis,  "The  Wandering  Insane'*  (les 
aJienea  voyagev/n),  which  enters  into  more 
details. 

(Jase  «- — This  observation,  published 
in  1882  by  M.  Oamuset,  was  taken  up 
again  by  M.  Jules  Voisin  in  1885,  and 
later  by  other  observers  who  have  studied 
a  patient  whose  case  still  continues  to 
astonish  the  scientific  world. 

In  1880,  y.,  aged  17,  enters  the  asylum 


of  Bonneval.  ^  He  is  hysterical  by  heredity. 
One  day  while  working  in  the  fields  he  is 
seized  l^  sudden  Aright  at  the  sight  of  a 
viper,  and  has  a  violent  attack  of  hysteria. 
On  his  return  to  consciousness  he  is  quite 
a  different  person.  His  character  changes 
completely ;  from  being  quarrelsome  and 
a  thief  he  has  become  agentle,  honest,  and 
obliging  individual.  E&  is  in  the  second 
state.  Moreover,  he  has  completely  lost 
all  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  fancies 
he  is  still  at  St.  Urbain,  a  penitentiary 
settlement,  from  where  he  had  been  sent 
to  Bonneval.  He  recognises  nothing  that 
he  sees  around  him ;  not  only  has  he 
forgotten  all  that  he  has  seen  and  all 
that  has  happened,  but  he  can  no  longer 
exercise  the  trade  of  tailoring  that  ne 
knew  before  his  attack. 

This  state  {condition  seconde)  lasts  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  which,  after  a  violent 
attack  of  hysteria,  he  beomes  again  what 
he  was  formerly — vicious,  a  thief,  arro- 
gant, and  quarrelsome.  He  ends  at  last 
by  escaping  from  the  asylum.  When  he 
is  brought  back,  he  presents  similar 
phases. 

He  has  been  studied  for  a  long  time  at 
Bicdtre  by  M.  Jules  Voisin.  At  last  he 
escaped  during  a  period  of  his  normal 
condition.  Later  we  find  him  at  Boche- 
fort  as  foot  soldier  in  the  Marines,  and 
he  has  served  for  a  subject  to  M.  Bouru 
and  M.  Bnrot  for  interesting  experi- 
ments. He  must  be  now  in  this  country. 
We  are  convinced  that  if  this  patient,  who 
is  considered,  and  rij^htly  so,  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  hystero-epilepsy,  had  been  or 
were  to  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  somnambulism,  one  would  find  that  in 
his  childhood,  troubled  by  misery  and 
vagprancy,  he  was  a  somnambulist,  and 
that  his  second  states  are  only  an  ex- 
aggeration of  his  attacks. 

Case  S. — M.  Bonamaison,  of  St.  Dizier, 
is  responsible  for  this  case.  This  phy- 
sician has  just  published,  in  the  de  Vnyp- 
noHsme  for  February  1890,  the  following 
observation :  Mile.  X,  patient  in  the 
asylum  of  St.  Dizier,  is  22  years  of 
age.  She  is  tall,  dark,  intelligent.  She 
is  manifestly  suffering  from  la  grande 
hysterie.  Every  morning  she  has  an 
attack  of  sleep,  which  lasts  from  four  to 
^ve  hours,  every  evening  from  six  to  seven 
hours ;  and  almost  from  the  first  her  look 
becomes  fixed,  she  stops  in  the  conversa- 
tion or  the  work  she  is  engaged  upon,  and 
remains  motionless  in  the  position  she  is 
in.  This  state  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to 
about  two  minutes.  (Here  we  quote  ver- 
hatvm  from  the  observation.)  "Then  a 
prolonged  breath  indicates  that  the  patient 
.18  entering  on  the  somnambnlistio  state. 
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She  looks  round  her  with  astonishment, 
saying  to  the  persons  present,  'Gt>od 
morning/  or  perhaps  in  addition,  <  Ah ! 
YOU  are  here.'  Then  she  seems  to  recol- 
lect herself,  and  takes  np  the  interrapted 
conversation  or  work  at  the  point  where 
she  had  left  it.  Sometimes  the  cata- 
leptoid  phase  is  so  short  that  it  passes 
nnobserved.  In  this  case  the  persons  who 
are  ronnd  her,  ignorant  of  this  strange 
anomaly,  cannot  notice  anything.  But  for 
an  informed  observer,  the  character  and  the 
manner  of  Mdlle.  X.  have  undergone  an 
appreciable  modification;  her  eyes  are 
more  brilliant,  her  manner  more  uncon- 
strained— she  talks  and  laughs  with  more 
animation;  from  being  in  her  normal 
state  very  docile-— she  becomes  in  this 
second  condition  self-willed  and  capricious. 
She  occapies  herself  in  this  state  by  pre- 
ference with  very  fine  pieces  of  sewing 
or  embroidery,  which  she  executes  with 
feverish  activity  and  rare  skill.  During 
the  attack  of  sonnambulism  the  patient 
has  kept  the  remembrance  of  all  that  has 
happened  during  her  normal  state  and  the 
preceding  attacKs  of  sonnambulism ;  on 
ner  return  to  her  normal  state,  she  has 
entirely  forgotten  all  that  has  happened 
and  all  that  she  said  during  the  attack  of 
somnambulism — but  it  often  happens  that 
on  the  following  day,  on  again  entering 
the  somnambulistic  condition — she  tries 
to  renew  the  conversation  or  to  continue 
what  she  was  reading  during  the  second 
state  and  which  she  had  forgotten  in  her 
normal  condition. 

'*  Spontaneous  sonnambulism,  combined 
with  dedouhlement  of  the  personality,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  manifestations  of  la 
grande  hysterie  and  medical  literatare 
contains  only  a  few  examples  of  it — we 
miay  say  that  in  consequence  of  the 
periodical  return  of  the  second  condition, 
our  patient  lives  two  distinct  lives,  and 
that  her  personalitgr  is  divided  into  two 
different  individuahties.  We  might  add 
even  that  the  second  state  is  in  fact  the 
more  agreeable  of  the  two  lives,  and  the 
more  complete,  because  in  it  she  has  pre- 
served the  remembrance  of  her  entire 
existence,  while  in  her  normal  state  all 
the  periods  of  her  second  state  are  com- 
pletely effaced  from  her  memory." 

In  this  observation,  of  which  we  have 
given  extracts  only,  the  identity  of  dual 
consciousness  with  somnambulism  could 
not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Case  6. — Macnish  relates  the  following: 
A  young  lady,  well  educated,  well  brought 
^P>  o^  good  constitution,  suddenly  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep,  which  continued 
beyond  the  usual  time.  On  awakening 
she  had  forgotten  all  she  knew,  and  haa 


preserved  not  an  idea  whether  of  words 
or  of  things. 

She  had  to  be  taught  everything  afresli; 
thus  she  had  to  learn  anew  reading,  writ- 
ing, counting ;  little  by  little  she  became 
familiar  wi^i  the  persons  and  things 
around  her,  that  were  to  her  as  if  she  saw 
them  for  the  first  time.  She  made  rapid 
progress.  After  a  considerable  time,  some 
months,  she  was,  without  apparent 
cauee,  seized  by  a  sleep  similar  to 
that  which  had  preceded  her  new  life. 
On  awakening  she  found  herself  exactly 
in  the  condition  in  which  she  was  before 
her  first  sleep ;  but  she  had  no  recollection 
of  all  that  had  happened  during  the  in- 
terval ;  in  a  word,  in  her  old  state  she 
ignored  her  new  state.  Thus  she  alter- 
nately called  to  remembrance  her  two  lives, 
which  were  carried  on  separately. 

For  more  than  four  jears  this  young 
lady  has  presented — ^penodically  almost— 
these  phenomena;  in  one  state  or  the 
other  she  has  no  more  remembrance  of 
her  character  than  two  distinct  persons 
have  of  their  respective  natures.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  period  of  her  old  state 
she  possesses  all  the  knowledge  she  has 
acquired  in  her  childhood  and  youth ;  in 
hernew  state  she  knows  only  wmit  she  has 
learnt  since  the  first  ended.  If  somebody 
is  presented  to  her  in  one  of  these  states 
of  hers,  she  is  obliged  to  acquaint  herself 
with  him  in  both  states  in  order  to  have 
a  complete  notion  of  him.  And  thus  it 
is  with  everything.  In  her  old  state  she 
has  a  beautiful  handwriting ;  the  same 
she  has  always  had ;  in  her  new  state 
her  handwriting  is  bad,  clumsy  like  that 
of  a  child ;  it  is  because  she  has  neither 
the  time  nor  means  to  perfect  it. 

As  we  have  said  above,  this  succession 
of  phenomena  has  gone  on  for  more  than 
four  years,  and  Mme.  X.  has  managed 
to  arrange  the  matter  without  its  creating 
too  much  awkwardness  in  her  relations  with 
those  around  her. 

This  case  of  dual  consciousness  is  to 
our  knowledge  the  first  that  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  dates  from  18 16.  From  that 
time  to  1858  (the  time  when  we  studied 
F^lida)  there  must  have  been  others  met 
with,  but  they  have  passed  unnoticed. 

Case  7. — As  this  case,  observed  by  ^ur- 
selves,  is  well  known,  we  publish  here  only 
an  abstract  of  it,  and  will  add  the  report 
of  her  present  condition.  Thirty-two  years 
have  passed  since  this  patient  was  under 
our  observation.  In  1858  we  were  called  to 
attend  a  young  girl,  F^lida  X.,  whom  her 
relations  thought  insane.  She  was  then 
fifteen  ]^ears  old ;  and  was  hysterical  with 
convulsions.  She  was  industrious,  intel- 
ligent, and  of  a  serious,  almost  sad  oha- 
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racter.  This  is  the  principal  phenomenon 
of  her  illness,  which  has  alarmed  her 
family  and  those  about  her.  Almost  every 
dajTf  without  any  apparent  cause  or  any 
excitement  of  her  feelings,  she  enters  on 
her  second  condition  in  this  wise.  She 
is  sitting  down,  a  piece  of  sewing  in  her 
hand ;  suddenly,  after  pain  in  the  temples, 
she  falls  into  a  profound  sleep,  &om 
which  nothing  can  rouse  her,  and  which 
hists  from  two  to  three  minutes.  Then 
she  awakes,  but  she  is  different  to  what 
she  was  before ;  she  is  merry,  laughing, 
hums  a  tune  as  she  goes  on  with  the  woi^ 
she  is  engaged  upon,  makes  jokes  with 
those  about  her,  her  intelligence  is  more 
active,  and  she  does  not  suffer  from  the 
neuralgic  pains  she  has  in  her  ordinary 
state.  In  this  state,  which  we  cidl  the 
second  condition,  F^lida  has  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  her  life,  remem- 
bering not  only  her  ordinary  existence,  but 
the  states  similar  to  that  she  is  in. 

In  1858  this  second  condition  lasted 
from  one  to  three  hours  each  day,  often 
less ;  after  that  time  there  was  a  fresh  loss 
of  consciousness  and  waking  in  her  ordi- 
nary state.  Then  F^lida  is  sombre, 
morose,  and,  what  saddens  her  the  most, 
is  the  absolute  ignorance  of  all  that  has 
happened  during  the  preceding  period. 
Whatever  may  lukve  been  the  time  of  its 
duration,  the  remembrance  of  it  is  abso- 
lutely effaced.  In  the  years  itiut  followed 
1858  the  periods  of  the  second  condition 
have  increased  and  equalled  in  dura- 
tion the  periods  of  the  normal  condition. 
At  that  ume  the  existence  of  F^lida  was 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  then  the 
second  conditions  having  exceededin  dura- 
tion the  periods  of  normal  life, it  wasfonnd 
that  for  a  number  of  years  the  normal 
periods  lasted  only  two  or  three  days 
against  three  to  four  months  of  second 
conditions.  The  life  of  this  young  woman 
was  intolerable,  for  she  had  no  recollection 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  Hfe.  We  abstain 
from  reflections  which  this  singular  con- 
dition suggests ;  every  reader  will  be  able 
to  make  them  for  himself. 

Now,  in  1 89 1,  F^lida  is  forty-seven  years 
old.  Her  general  health  is  bad,  for  she 
has  an  ovarian  tumour.  Her  inteUectu^ 
condition  at  present  is  as  follows: — For 
the  last  nine  or  ten  years  the  periods  of  the 
second  condition  have  dimimshed  in  time 
of  duration  to  lasting  a  few  hours  only, 
and  appearing  only  every  twenty-five  to 
thirty  days.  So  that  F^lida  is  almost 
cured,  and  will  be  perfectly  so  at  the  epoch 
of  the  menopause. 

Coinmentarj'.  —  From  the  preceding 
facts  it  follows  that  there  exist  persons 
who  have  what  appears  to  be  two  exist- 


ences, alternating  and  absolutely  sepa- 
rated by  the  absence  of  remembrance. 

We  believe  the  explanation  of  this  sin- 
gular fact  will  be  found  in  the  analysis  of 
sleep.  We  announced  this  explanation  at 
the  beginning. 

One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of 
sleep  is  somnambulism,  the  chief  mark  of 
which  is  oblivion  on  waking. 

In  those  who  are  so  affected,  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  activity,  which  are 
deadened  in  complete  sleep,  act  to  a 
certain  degree.  Now,  the  number  of 
somnambulists  is  considerable— especially 
among  children — and  from  the  simple 
case  in  which  the  somnambulist  ac- 
complishes a  limited  act,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary somnambulist  who  seems  to  have 
an  existence  which  is  independent  of  that 
of  his  waking  state,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  stages.  Let  us  see  if  the 
exaggeration  of  this  extraordinary  som- 
nambulism does  not  lead  us  to  the  state 
which,  in  its  most  striking  character,  de- 
serves the  name  of  double  conaciovsness. 

We  admit  that  at  first  sight  the  as- 
similation of  double  or  dual  consciousness 
with  somnambulism  may  seem  strange, 
especially  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
facts  cited  above;  it  is,  however,  ac- 
cepted by  actual  observers,  and  after 
having  declared  it  in  1875,  ^®  return  to 
it,  thinking  it  correct,  though  we  had 
relinquisher  it  for  a  moment. 

Entering  on  the  main  point  of  the  qnes" 
tion,  let  us  investigate  what  are  the  grada- 
tions tJiat  lead  from  ordinary  sleep  to  the 
second  condition,  and  we  shall  see  how  our 
patients  are  nothing  else  than  somnambu? 
usts,  all  whose  senses  and  faculties  are 
active. 

Our  sleeper  is  a  child  of  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  sleeps  soundly,  as  one 
does  at  his  age.  One  speaks  to  him  gently 
in  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice ;  he  does 
not  awake,  but  answers ;  one  can  direct 
his  thoughts  at  will,  and  often  make  him 
say  what  in  his  waking  state  he  would 
not  have  revealed.  He  has  no  will  of  his 
own;  he  turns  in  his  bed,  drinks,  <&c. 
Every  mother  knows  this. 

The  ductile  or  impressible  activity  of 
the  sleeper  may  go  further  stilL  The 
story  of  the  naval  ofiicer  is  known,  whose 
comrades  amused  themselves  by  suggest- 
inff  dreams  to  him ;  and  who,  sleeping  on 
a  bench,  precipitated  himself  on  his  head, 
fancying  that  he  was  diving  and  saving 
his  friend,  who  they  told  him  was  drown- 
ing. 

It  is  the  same  with  induced  somnambu- 
lism, where  suggestion  may  induce  extra- 
ordinary results. 

Thus,  in  somnambulism,  whether  in* 
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daced  or  not,  wbencesoever  oomes  the 
snggestion,  whether  transmitted  through 
the  ear  or  through  the  mascnlar  sense,  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  wayering,  indeter- 
minate, without  will  and  without  00-ordi- 
natioD,  suhmit  willingly  to  an  outside  in- 
fluence unknown  to  the  sleeper,  who,  after 
haying  acted  or  spoken,  awakes  without 
having  the  slightest  recollection  of  his  acts 
or  words. 

But  our  sleeper's  activity  may  be 
greater ;  his  senses  awake  in  part ;  he 
walks  while  sleeping ;  he  is  a  somnambu- 
list in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Let  us  examine  this  somnambulist. 
Each  faculty  of  his  mind  that  awakens, 
separately  or  in  part,  gives  him  one  degree 
ot  perfection  more.  Further  still,  this 
faculty  maybe  separately  brought  to  an  ex- 
alted activity,  and  in  its  function  greMj 
exceed  its  normal  power.  Then  the 
sleeper  becomes  a  phenomenon — a  marvel 
— ^he  hears  througn  his  heel,  sees  through 
the  pit  of  his  stomach,  predicts  the  future, 

SVes  infallible  opinions,  is  in  relation  with 
od  or  the  saints,  and  knows  what  is 
happening  1000  leagues  awa^.  He  is,  in 
short,  what  in  some  circles  is  called  cm 
excellent  suhject^  or  a  miracle. 

But  generally,  the  principal  sense,  that 
of  sight  is  absent  or  incomplete ;  more- 
over, the  ideas  of  the  somnambulist, 
having  lost  their  equilibrium  and  proper 
arrangement  (co-ordination),  may  be  di- 
rected at  random,  the  senses  not  acting,  or 
acting  imperfectly,  and  the  patient  thus 
being  able  to  have  only  a  false  or  incom- 
plete idea  of  the  outside  world. 

What  is  wanting  to  make  this  somnam- 
bulist perfect  P  ft  were  necessary  that 
the  function  of  the  faculties  and  of  the 
senses  were  perfect,  especially  that  of  the 
chief  of  them — ^the  sense  of  si^ht.  This 
last,  in  fact,  fives  the  just  notion  of  the 
external  world,  and  conseauently  rectifies 
the  ideas  and  aids  to  a  right  arrangement 
of  them. 

Now,  this  somnambulist  thus  perfect, 
strongly  resembles  an  ordinary  person. 
He  resembles  him  to  every  one,  except  to 
those  about  him ;  for  the  initiated  only  he 
is  in  the  second  condition-^tn  a  state  of 
double  consciousness.  His  personality  is 
divided  into  two.  The  proof  of  it  is,  that 
when  the  attack  is  over,  he  has  forgotten, 
like  a  somnambulist,  all  that  has  happened 
during  his  attack.  This  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  the  cases  of  dual  conscious- 
pess,  of  which  we  have  cited  observa- 
tions. 

By  the  foregoing  analysis  we  think  that 
we  have  proved  that  the  successive 
awakening  of  the  fisu^ulties  and  of  the 
penses     constitutes     a    gradation    from 


ordinary  sleep  to  the  somnambuHam 
which  we  call  complete,  and  which  gives 
to  the  person  studied  the  appearance  ol 
leading  a  dual  life.  We  may,  then--to 
return  to  our  position — meet  persons  who 
have  the  appearance  of  being  like  eveir 
one  else  and  who  vet,  being  in  the  seoond 
condition,  are  only  somnambulists,  who 
on  awakening  will  have  forgotten  every- 
thing. 

We  do  not  hide  from  ourselves  the  dis- 
turbing  questions  which  this  possibDity 
justly  raises,  especially  from  the  point  of 
view  of  responsibility.  But  it  is^  not  the 
business  of  science  to  inquire  into  the 
consequences  of  what  it  amrms.  Its  duty 
is  at  the  same  time  a  g^rander  and  a  more 
narrow  one.  It  is  to  establish  the  irwQh^ 
basing  itself  on  certain  well-established 
facts.  Let  us  carry  ourselves  back  to  the 
times  when  they  burnt  hysterical  women 
as  witches  because,  being  ansesUietdc 
under  the  lash,  they  were,  it  was  said,  in 
leaffue  with  the  deviL 

To-day  we  shrug  our  shouldera;  will 
our  descendants  not  shrug  theirs  in  their 
turn  at  a  period  when,  considering  the 
inevitable  law  of  progress,  our  successors 
will  be  able  to  give  explanations  which 
we  cannot  do  at  the  present  day,  and 
when  that  which  astonishes  us  now  will 
astonish  nobody  P 

Let  us  content  ourselves  with  registerr 
ing  the  facts,  after  having  carefully 
observed  them ;  others  will  draw  conclu- 
sions from  them  better  than  we  can. 

Then  perhaps  magistrates  and  physi- 
cians will  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
science,  they  will  be  better  acquainted 
wiUi  the  singular  states  that  may  render 
criminals  irresponsible,  and  they  will  foil 
the  trickery  of  those  who,  knowing  that 
these  states  exist,  will  simulate  them  to 
procure  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  as  also 
the  exaggerations  of  the  lawyers  who  will 
make  the  most  of  them  for  their  purpose. 
Then  perhaps  there  will  be  compiled  for 
all  physcians  a  forensic  medicine  in  keep- 
ing with  the  progress  of  physiology  and 
psychology.  At  present  this  does  not 
exist.  E.  AzAM  (de  Bordeaux). 

BOUBT,  xvsAVXTT  Ol*.  —  Maladie 
du  doute  (Falret,  J.  P.) 

Byn. —  Monomanie    raisonnante    (£s« 

?[uirol),  Monomanie  avec  conscience 
Baillar^r),  Alienation  partielle,  avec 
pr^ominance  de  la  crainte  du  contact  des 
objets  ext^rieurs  (Fairet,  Jules),  Folie  du 
doute,  avec  d^re  du  toucher  (Legranddu 
Saulle),  Griibelsucht  (Oscar  Berger). 

]>efliiitloii« — ^A  chronic  disoroer  of  the 
mind,  characterised  by  a  state  of  intellec- 
tual unrest,  and  revealed  by  either  or  both 
of  the  following  predominant  symptoms : 
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mental  self  croBS-examination — ^the  out- 
come of  doubt — and  dread  of  contact  witli 
external  objects. 

Oeneral  Senuurks.  —  Althougjh  this 
curious  form  of  mental  aberration  did 
not  find  a  definite  place  in  nosoloffy  until 
J.  P.  Falret^  adopting  the  title  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  one  of  his  patients, 
introduced  it,  as  la  maladie  au  doute, 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  we  find 
scattered  here  and  tnere  amongst  the 
writings  of  older  authors,  several  ex- 
amples of  the  disease,  classed  however  as 
varieties  of  hyjpochondriasis,  hysteria,  or 
monomania.  The  first  in  chronological 
order  of  these  examples  is  found  recorded 
by  Esquirol  (*'  Trait^  des  Maladies  men- 
tales,"  1838,  t.  i.  p.  361).  Under  the 
heading  **  Monomanie  raisonnante,'*  Es- 
quirol gives  a  graphic  description  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  disease.  Succeed- 
ing authors — prominent  amongst  whom 
was  Parohappe  (^  SymptomatoTogie  de  la 
Folic,"  in  ArmalesMed^Fsych.,  1850-51) — 
seem  to  have  concentrated  their  attention 
on  the  second  of  the  prominent  symptoms 
given  in  the  definition ,  viz.,  dread  of  con- 
tact with  external  objects — a  symptom 
which  is  not  usually  present  until  a  later 
stage  of  the  disease  has  been  reached.  A 
further  step  in  the  study  of  the  affection 
was  made  by  Tr^lat  (p^re),  Baillarger, 
Delasiauve,  firierre  de  Boismont,  Jules 
Falret  and  Morel.  Legrand  du  SauUe  pub- 
lished in  1875  a  monograph  in  which  he 
summed  up  all  that  was  then  known  of  the 
disease,  adding  reports  of  several  cases 
observed  by  himself.  M.  Bitti  has  written 
an  interesting  fiiefftotre  on  the  subject  in 
the  Oaxeite  Mehdomadairej  No.  42,  1877, 
and  contributed  an  elaborate  article  in  the 
^DictionnaireEncyclop^dique  des  Sciences 
M^cales." 

In  Germany,  Griesinger  introduced 
three  cases  to  the  notice  of  the  Berlin 
Medico-Psychological  Society,  on  March 
13,  1868,  his  paper  being  subsequeniJy 
(and  posthumously)  published  in  Archiv 
fur  Fgyehiairie,  1868-69,  p.  626.  In  an 
article  published  in  the  same  journal  in 
1876  (p.  217),  Oscar  Berger  christened.the 
disease  QrubeUwihU 

Of  the  numerous  names  proposed  by 
different  writers,  we  prefer  the  one  invented 
by  Falret's  patient  as  being  the  least  open 
to  criticism.  The  element  douht  is,  in 
fact,  the  mobt  constant ;  and  although  it 
may  be  absent,  it  may  constitute  the  only 
symptom  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
a]Section. 

Symptoms.— Leaving  the  tactile  ele- 
ment for  consideration  later  on,  we  may 
perhaps  describe  the  mental  condition  of 
a  patient  who  is  a  prey  to  this  malady 


as  one  of  metaphysical  unrest^  the  indi- 
vidual being  ^ways  perfectly  consdous  of 
his  state. 

But,  in  reality,  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  morbid  condition  which  is  very  variable 
in  its  manifestations,  and  which  justifies, 
according  to  the  circumstance  of  the  case, 
all  Uie  denominations  successively  con- 
ferred on  it  One  patient  doubts  ever^r- 
thinff,  even  his  own  existence,  and  is 
totafiy  unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  on  any  subject.  Another 
manifests,  in  addition,  a  genuine  dread  of 
coming  into  contact  with  external  objects, 
while  yet  another  cannot  discuss  a  subject 
without  indul^ng  in  the  tiresome  process 
of  hair-splittmg,  and,  in  doing  so,  ex- 
hausting all  the  subtleties  of  scholastic- 
ism concerning  matters  more  or  less 
frivolous  or  hackneyed.  One  of  our  owb 
patients,  whose  case  will  be  found  re- 
corded below,  seemed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  philosophical  doubts  of  Descartes,  and 
can  oe  likened  to  those  Buddhists  of  the 
far  east,  whose  fundamental  maxim  is : 
All  is  emptiness. 

But  tnere  is  a  characteristic  bond  of 
union  between  aU  those  apparently^  dif- 
ferent conditions.  We  refer  to  the  intel- 
lectual agitation,  comparable  with  the 
anxious  form  of  lypemania — an  affective 
unrest.  "  The  r^  basis  of  this  mental 
affection,"  M  Jules  Falret  tells  us  ("  De 
la  Folic  morale,'*  1866,  p.  40*  "  ^^  ^  general 
tendency  of  the  intelligence  to  recur  un- 
ceasingly to  the  same  ideas  or  the  same 
acts,  to  experience  the  perpetual  necessity 
of  repeating  Hie  same  words,  or  to  accom- 
plish the  same  actions,  the  patient  never 
Deing  able  to  satisf  v  himself  or  convince 
himself  even  on  undoubted  evidenoe.** 

In  another  contribution  ("L'Bnc^phale," 
t.  i.  1 88 1,  p.  21)  we  have  described  snoh 
phenomena  as  intellectual  impuUea,  The 
following  is  a  curious  example :  a  school- 
boy, until  then  very  regular  in  his  habits, 
hears  certain  of  his  comrades  joking  on 
the  subject  of  the  fatal^  influence  of  the 
number  13.  An  absurd  idea  immediately 
occurs  to  him.  If  13  be  a  fatal  number 
it  would  be  deplorable  that  God  should 
be  13,  that  space  should  be  13,  infinity 
13,  eternity  13.  To  avert  such  a  disaster, 
he  repeats  at  each  instant  in  his  mind 
an  interjectional  supplication  thus  con- 
ceived—" God  13 ! "  or  else, "  Infinity  13  !•• 
**  Eternity  13 ! "  Nevertheless,  he  frankly 
acknowledges  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  pic- 
ture Qod  as  13  for  one  instant,  in  order 
to  prevent  Him  being  13  for  all  timeu 
But  haunted  by  that  fear  which  is  crop- 
ping up  perpetually,  he  repeats  evevy 
moment  of  the  day  hia  mental  oriaoiH 
and  ends  by  being- laeaptkto  <il  eoaBML* 
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ing  his  stpdies,  or  of  porsniDg  any  serious 
ooonpatioiL 

Another  of  our  patients — ^tbe  man  re-' 
fecred  to  above — provides  us  with  an 
example  of  this  delirium  in  its  purest, 
highest,  and  most  metaphysical  form,  and 
.quite  free  from  any  extrinsic  element. 
Me  is  twentv-eight  years  of  age,  of  an 
agreeable  and  intelligent  aspect,  and  of 
good  physique.  He  is  the  fifth  child,  his 
nither  being  still  alive  and  in  good  health, 
if  -we  except  a  slight  trembling  with  which 
he  is  affected.  The  family  history  is 
l^ood,  but  the  patient  had  convulsions  in 
infancy,  the  last  fit  occurring  at  eight 
years  of  age.  Since  that  time  he  has 
never  been  ill.  At' present  he  is  the  prop 
of  his  family,  being  employed  in  a  bank, 
and  earning,  to  his  employer's  satisfaction, 
300  francs  a  month.  He  is  very  intelli- 
gent, although  he  received  only  a  rudi- 
mentary education  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
when  he  was  put  into  business.  He  has 
never  read  the  works  of  Descartes  or  of 
.  any  other  philosopher,  and  if  he  makes 
spontaneous  allusions  to  abstruse  ques- 
tions, he  is  a  metanhysician  without  know- 
ing it  Having  nitherto  performed  his 
duties  at  the  bank  very  regularly  and 
satisfactorily,  he  noticed  one  day,  while 
seated  at  his  desk,  a  sudden,  strange 
change  in  the  apDearance  of  surrounding 
objects,  which  ma  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
the  same  as  heretofore.  They  seemed 
unreal.  We  cannot  do  better  than  give 
his  impressions  in  his  own  words : — 

"  In  June  1874  I  experienced  suddenly, 
without  any  pain  or  giddiness,  a  change 
in  my  manner  of  seeing.  Everythi^ 
seemed  to  me  queer  and  strange,  even 
though  preserving  the  same  shape  and 
colour.  Thinking  that  this  disagreeable 
sensation  would  disappear  as  it  had 
come,  I  paid  no  further  heed  to  it,  until 
I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  poly- 
pus in  my  left  nostriL  The  polypus  was 
removed  by  a  surgeon,  to  whom,  however, 
I  said  nothing  concerning  the  new  condi- 
tion I  was  in.  I  imagined  that  the  poly- 
pus was  the  cause  of  the  aberration  of 
vision,  and  I  hoped  that  its  removal 
would  lead  to  my  recovery.  But  in  this 
hope  I  was  deceived. 

"I  continued,  then,  in  this  condition 
.  till  December   1880,  when  I  felt  myself 
'  becoming   less — disappear.       There    re- 
mained of  my  former  self  only  the  empty 
body.     Since  that  time  my  individuality 
has  completely  disappeared;  and  all  my 
.  efforts  to  regam  possession  of  this  escaped 
ego  have    been    fruitless.      Everything 
around  me  has  become  more  and  more 
.  strange,  and  now,  not  only  am  I  ignorant 
>  of  what  I  am,  but  I  am  unable  to  realise 


what  men  call  existence  or  reality.  What 
is  an  event?  Do  surrounding  objects 
really  exist  P  What  am  I P  Why  am  I  ? 
Who  am  IP 

"  I  exist,  but  outside  real  life  and  despite 
myself.  Nevertheless,  nothing  has  d^ 
prived  me  of  life.  Why  are  there  around 
me  all  these  things  that  do  all  in  the  same 
manner  P  These  things  must  be  endowed 
with  life,  and  exist  really  in  the  form  in 
which  they  have  been  created.  What  axe 
they,  these  things  P 

*'  Although  I  am  in  this  atrocious  oonr 
dition,  I  am  obliged  to  comfort  myself  as 
heretofore,  without  knowing  why.  Some- 
thing which  does  not  appear  to  reside  in 
my  body  impels  me  to  continue  as  hereto- 
fore, and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  it  is  true  that  my  actions  are  reaL 
Everything  I  do  is  done  mechanically  and 
unconsciously. 

"  A  physical  sensation  affects  me  thus : 
My  body,  which  has  no  signification  for 
me,  is  empty.  I  experience  a  tightness  in 
the  temples,  a  constriction  between  the 
eyes,  and  a  feeling  as  if  the  nose  were 
beine  forcibly  pull^  towards  the  top  of 
the  forehead.  My  hearing  is  good,  but 
my  ears  seem  as  if  plugged.  The  left 
nostril  is  often  obstructed,  then  free,  and 
then  again  obstructed  afresh.  Notwith- 
standing  these  curious  sensations,  I  replr 
promptfy  and  correctly  to  any  remark 
made  to  me.  My  duties  have  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  performed,  and  yet  it 
is  no  use  my  repeating  continually  to  my* 
self,  '  I  am  at  work ;  I  do  this  or  thaw 
I  cannot  convince  myself  that  it  is  so. 

"I  believe  my  condition  may  be  thus 
summed  up:  Individuality  completely 
disappeared;  1  seem  to  have  died  two 
years  a^o,  and  the  thing  that  exists  has 
no  cognisance  of  anything  that  has  any 
analogy  with  my  former  self.  The  manner 
in  which  I  see  things  does  not  enable  me 
to  realise  what  they  are,  or  that  they 
exist — whence  doubt,  &c  This  frightfiu 
mental  condition  has  led  me  to  ask  my- 
self if  I  shall  not  becopie  mad,  or  if  it 
would  not  be  better  for  me  to  deliver  my- 
self from  an  affection  which  has  lasted  so 
long,  and  upon  which  jiothing  has  hitherto 
made  the  slightest  impression.  Unable 
to  derive  any  enjoyment  from  life,  and 
since  life  is,  to  me,  something  incompre- 
hensible, I  am  yet  obliged  to  endure  all 
that  other  individuals,  who  themselves 
are  in  their  normal  state,  are  well  able  to 
endure." 

The  dominant  factor  in  the  .psycholo- 
gical state  of  this  man  is  the  complete  loss 
of  any  idea  of  reality.  He  compares  him- 
self to  an  empty  paper-bag.  Tne  interior 
of  his  body  is  empty  ^  there  remains  only 
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the  shell.  He  call  himself  a  thing ;  other 
men  are  also  "  things "  like  himself,  bnt 
he  does  not  believe  uiey  really  exist.  He 
does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  what 
he  sees,  and,  when  he  stretches  ont  his 
hand  to  toach  an  object,  he  is  convinced 
beforehand  that  he  will  find  only  a 
vanishing  phantom.  He  does,  however, 
really  tonch  the  object,  bnt  the  tactile 
seosation,  associated  with  the  visual  im- 
pression, does  not  snffice  to  overcome  his 
mcrednlity.  To  him  the  world  is  only  a 
gigantic  hallucination.  He  eats,  bat  it  is 
only  a  shadow  of  noarishment  that  enters 
the  shadow  of  a  stomach.  His  pnlse  is 
only  the  shadow  of  a  pulse.  He  is  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
ideas,  but  he  cannot  overcome  them.  The 
physical  functions  remain  quite  normal 
He  only  complains  of  a  slight  constriction 
in  the  temporal  regions  and  towards  the 
root  of  the  nose.  Profoundly  depressed 
bv  his  moral  condition,  he  fears  madness, 
fie  acknowledges  as  much  himself,  and  he 
came  of  his  own  accord  to  the  asylum. 

EsquirolV  case  is  also  instructive  read- 
ing. A  jroung  woman  employed  in  trade 
was  continually  haunted  by  a  dread  of 
doing  the  customers  a  wrong.  When  she 
made  out  a  bill,  she  feared  to  charge  too 
much.  One  day,  on  leaving  the  house  of 
an  aunt  she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting, 
the  idea  takes  possession  of  her  that  she 
might,  involuntarily,  carry  away  in  her 
apron  pockets  some  article  belonging  to 
her  relative.  Later  on,  she  spends  much 
time  in  assuring  herself  that  the  accounts 
she  writes  are  correct,  fearing  to  commit 
some  error,  and  thus  cheat  the  customers. 
Still  later,  she  dreads  to  receive  change 
for  fear  she  should  retain  in  her  hands  a 
valuable  coin.  Vainly  do  her  friends 
represent  to  her  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  retain  a  coin  in  her  hand 
without  noticing  the  fact,  and  that  con- 
tact with  her  fingers  could  not  possibly 
alter  the  value  of  a  coin.  "  That  is  true,** 
she  replied ;  "  my  dread  is  absurd,  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  I  cannot  help  it."  She  had  to 
resign  her  position,  and  gradually  her 
apprehensions  increased  so  that  they 
tyrannised  over  her  whole  life. 

The  onset  of  the  affection  is  rarely 
sudden,  as  in  the  case  reported  above; 
.most  frequently,  as  in  Esquirol't  case,  the 
patient  begins  by  manifesting  queer 
scruples.  He  attracts  attention  by  his 
eccentricities;  he  becomes  incapable  of 
applying  himself  to  any  kind  of  work, 
fie  is  an'aid  of  compromising  himself ;  he 
.reads  over  and  over  again  what  he 
happens  to  have  written,  and  takes 
numberless  precautions  against  mistakes. 
A  medical  man  thus  affected,  after  having 


examined  his  patient,  would  hand  him  a 
prescription  most  carefully  written.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  patient  left  his  consult- 
ing-room than  he  would  rush  ont  and 
snatch  the  document  from  him,  feariuff 
that  he  had  committed  some  dreadful 
error. 

But  once  the  delirium  has  reached  its 
complete  development,  the  patient's  acts, 
however  absurd  they  may  be,  are  less  so 
than  the  ideas  that  revolve  incessantly  in 
his  inner  mind. 

According  to  the  ideas  which  predomi- 
nate in  their  minds,  these  patients  may 
be  divided  into  several  classes,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal : — 

Tbe  Metapliyslolaiui. — These  patients 
-ruminate  over  abtruse  philosophical  pro- 
blems. They  speculate  on  such  subjects 
as  Gk>d,  the  Universe,  the  Creation.  They 
ask  themselves  who  created  the  Creator; 
they  seek  the  origin  of  language;  they 
concern  themselves  about  the  end  of 
thin^,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Or, 
turmng  their  attention  to  physical  pheno- 
mena, they  indulge  in  speculations  con- 
cerning natural  laws,  &c. 

Tbe  Xealtots. — ^These  deal  with  more  or 
less  trivial  questions,  which  do  not  involve 
any  elevation  of  thought.  The  Russian 
pnnce,  mentioned  by  Qriesinger,  wondered 
why  men  were  not  as  tall  as  houses.  An- 
other patient  wonders  why  the  stove  heat- 
ing his  room  is  placed  against  the  wall 
instead  of  being  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Yet  another  patient  asks  why  there  is  only 
one  moon,  and  not  two. 

Once  started  on  this  path,  the  patient 
clings  with  morbid  tenacity  to  this  self- 
interrogation  about  trivial  subjects,  which 
become  to  him  a  source  of  perpetual  tor- 
ture. 

Tbe  Bompnlons. — Esquirol's  patient, 
mentioned  above,  is  a  typical  example  of 
this  class.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of 
the  affection  address  to  themselves  re- 
proaches on  all  conceivable  occasions. 
They  bore  their  hearers  from  the  habit 
they  have  of  being  over-precise  in  express- 
ing themselves,  tnis  over-precision  being 
actuated  by  the  dread  of  not  telling  the 
exact  truth. 

TItfB  Timid  are  those  who,  fearful  of 
compromising  themselves,  take  exagge- 
rated precautions,  and  live  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  dread  of  some  catastrophe.  A 
very  intelligent  lady-artist,  mentioned  by 
Legrand  dn  SauUe,  could  never  walk 
along  a  street  without  apprehending 
seeing  somebody  fall  ont  of  window,  and 
drop  at  her  feet.  She  would  speculate  on 
the  consequence  of  such  an  accident,  and 
conjure  up  visions  of  beins  arrested  and 
locked  np  on  the  charge  of  nomieide. 
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Tbe  Xeokoners  are  even  more  insuffer- 
able than  the  foregoing  class.  These  are 
indiyidnals  who,  wherever  they  may  be, 
exhibit  an  anxiety  to  know  the  n amber  of 
objects  sarronnding  them.  In  a  physi- 
cian's consulting-room,  they  forget  their 
object  in  coming  there,  and  pass .  their 
time  in  counting  the  buttons  adorning  the 
doctor's  waistcoat,  or  the  volumes  lying  on 
the  table.  The  patient  whose  case  is  re- 
ported by  Legrand  du  SauUe  would  re- 
mark ingenuously:  "Excuse  me,  it  is 
involuntarv;  I  must  count." 

The  analoffons  mania  appears  to  have 
characterised  some  of  the  acts  of  cele- 
brated men.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  when 
walking  alon^^  the  London  streets,  never 
missed  touchinff  every  post  he  passed. 
If,  by  chance,  ne  forgot  one,  he  would 
retrace  his  steps  in  order  to  rectify  the 
rCrror.  Napoleon  I.  also  had  the  cnrious 
habit  of  counting,  two  by  two,  the  windows 
of  houses  he  passed. 

,    But  besides  the  above  forms  of  the 
disease  there  are  others  which  do  not  lend 
^emselyes  to  classification.    We  remem- 
ber having  seen  a  patient,  in  whose  case 
an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  had  deter- 
mined the  onset  of  insanity  of  doubt,  and 
in  whom  the  disease  manifested  itself  in  a 
peculiar  manner.    His  will  seemed  to  be 
paralysed.     Whenever  he  attempted  to 
Jeaye  or  enter  a  house,  he  experienced  an 
invincible  resistance  when  he  reached  the 
.threshold,  and  he  woald  remain  rooted 
to  the  spot  till  a  friend  had  nushed  him 
past  the  obstacle.    Often  on  tne  highway 
ne  could  not  pass  a  tree  or  stone. 
.    Our  friend  and  former  pupil.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard of  Paris,  has  related  to  us  how,  one 
evening,  he  watched  a  gentleman  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Capudnes  who  seemed  to 
.experience    the    same   difficulty  as    Dr. 
JonnsoD    in  passing  a  lamp-post.      At 
each  lamp-post  he  woald  stop  suddenly, 
-touch  it  nrst  with  his  hand,  then  with  his 
.foot,  and,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts 
to  pass    by  on    his  way,   would,  by  a 
supreme  effort  of  the  will,  succeed  in  over- 
coming his  indecision,  and  rush  past  till 
he  came  to  another  post,  when  tne  same 
pantomime  would  recommence. 

Aeain,  as  in  the  case  of  subjects  suffer- 
ing from  intellectual  impulsions,  such  a 
patient  is  haimted  by  certain  words — 
eorhillard  (hearse)  for  example.  Once 
this  word  has  occurred  to  him,  he  thinks 
of  nothing  else  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

A  certain  proportion  of  these  patients 
are,  we  are  told,  affected  with  an  exag- 
l^erated  dread  of  coming  in  contact  wim 
external  objects.  This  is  true,  Uie  symp- 
toms having  frequently  been  noted  by 
different  observers.    But  the  disease  may 


be  free  from  this  complication.  Our  own 
case,  quoted  above,  is  a  proof  of  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  are^  of  contact 
with  external  objects  may,  in  turn,  exist 
without  the  phenomena  of  doubt.  Morel, 
in  his  article  on  "  Emotional  Insanity,'' 
cites  several  such  cases,  and  we  have  our- 
selves reported  a  remarkable  example.* 

Besides,  the  term  ^^delire  du  iouoher** 
being  employed  to  desisnate  tactile  haUur 
cinations,  is  inapplicable  to  this  emotional 
insanity  which,  often  but  not  necessarily, 
co-exists  with  insanity  of  doubt.  ^ 

The  following  additional  points  wiU 
render  this  account  of  the  disease  fairly 
•complete : — 

(a)  The  subjects  are  conscious  of  the 
state,  they  are  in,  and  often  voluntarily 
apply  for  medical  advice. 

(b)  Hiey  never  suffer  from  haUucina- 
tions.  If  hallucinations  appear,  the  case 
is  no  longer  one  of  pure  insanity  of 
.doubt. 

(c)  These  patients  experience  a  per- 
petnal  yearning  to  have  their  doubts 
removea  by  the  affirmation  of  a  friend  or 
bystander.  A  lady  mentioned  b^  M. 
Bitti  feared  every  moment  having  sud  or 
done  something  wrong.  A  person  in 
whom  she  had  great  confidence  would  on 
these  occasions  assure  her  that  she  was 
mistaken,  and  immediately  she  became 
easy  in  her  mind.  A  lady  from  the 
country,  who  had  come  to  consult  us,  no 
sooner  entered  our  consulting-room  tiian 
she  began  to  express  doubts  as  to  the 
writer's  being  a  medical  man.  On  our 
assuring  her  that  we  really  belonffed  to 
the  profession,  she  requested  to  be  a^wed 
to  have  her  assertion  confirmed  by  the 
patients  waiting  in  my  drawings-room. 

Often  such  patients,  after  havinff 
solicited  reassuring  replies  and  exhaustea 
every  form  of  (question  suggested  hj  their 
imagination,  will  finish  up  with  this  very 
characteristic  request :  *'  Would  you  mind 
putting  it  on  paper  P  " 

One  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  this 
kind  is  reported  by  M.  Baillarger.  A 
gentleman  of  aboat  sixty  had  long 
experienced  a  morbid  craving,  eve^ 
time  he  went  to  the  theatre,  to  xnow  all 
about  the  actresses  he  had  there  seen. 
He  wanted  to  know  their  age,  address, 
position  in  life,  stjrle  of  living,  habits,  Ac 
Tormented  by  this  fixed  idea  he  was,  at 
last,  compelled  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  theatres.  But  verr 
soon  the  same  insatiable  curiosity  tooK 
possession  of  him  with  regard  to  every 
woman  he  met,  provided  s^  was  pretty. 
He  never  went  out  without  bein^  accom- 
panied by  a  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 

*  "  Annalw  mMico-piyoh./'  1879^  t.  U.  p.  37a 
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reassure  him  on  these  occasions.  When- 
ever he  met  a  woman  he  repeated  the 
same  question,  "Is  she  pretty?"  His 
companion  had  to  reply  in  the  negative, 
and  this  reply  wonld  cut  short  an  inter- 
minable stnng  of  questions.  One  day  he 
left  Paris  bv  railway  for  a  distant  destina- 
tion. In  the  hnrry  of  departure  he  had 
neglected  to  ask  his  attendant  if  the 
female  booking-clerk  was  prettjr.  Arrived, 
late  at  night,  at  the  end  of  his  journey, 
it  occurred  to  him  to  put  the  forgotten 
question.  Unfortunately  the  attendant 
tor  once  forgot  his  part  and  replied  that 
he  really  had  not  noticed.  This  sufficed 
to  throw  the  patient  into  such  a  state  of 
anguish  that  ne  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Paris  at  once  to  find  out  tor  himself  if  the 
person  in  question  was  or  was  not  pretty. 

We  may  sum  up  the  description  of  this 
curious  mental  disorder  by  saying  that, 
amidst  all  its  divers  manifestations,  a  sort 
of  incorrigible  cerebral  prwritua  reveals 
itself  as  its  essential  characteristic.  In 
the  same  way  when  we  dream  we  revolve 
painfully  in  a  circle,  from  which  we  are 
powerless  to  extricate  ourselves,  the  inces- 
sant repetitions  of  the  same  physical 
impressions  reproducing  the  same  series 
of  ideas. 

Insanity  of  doubt  can  hardlv  be  said 
to  be  curable.  But  not  unfrequently 
there  occur  remissions  of  long  duration, 
when  the  patient  seems  to  resume  his 
normal  condition.  Unfortunately,  this 
amelioration  rarely  persists ;  the  patient 

generally  becomes  once  more  a  prey  to 
tie  same  tormenting  doubts.  Tbose, 
however,  in  whom  the  disease  declares 
itself  at  the  age  of  puberty  have  a  better 
chance  of  recovery  than  others,  the  pro- 
^gressive  evolution  of  the  organism  ap- 
pearing to  have  some  power  in  ridding 
them  of  this  psycholo^cal  disorder. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  insanity  of  doubt 
is  difficult  to  cure,  it  never  terminates  in 
dementia.  In  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease  the  subjects  thereof,  unable  to 
apply  themselves  to  any  kind  of  occupa- 
tion, sad  and  morose,  shun  all  society  and 
lead  a  life  of  self-imposed  seclusion. 

The  prognosis  is,  then,  very  serious, 
3eeiDg  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  patient's  future  is  definitely  ruined, 
despite  the  illusory  and  more  or  less  pro- 
longed periods  of  remission  that  may  take 
place. 

There  are  some  patients  iu  whom  these 
remissions  are  wanting ;  they  are,  we  are 
told,  those  who  springy  from  a  mentally 
tainted  stock.  In  their  case,  the  disease 
is  said  to  pursue  an  uninterrupted  course. 

JBtiology. — The  conditions  giving  rise 
to   the    malady   are   numerous.      Most 


authorities  assert  that  insanity  of  doubt 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  so-called  hereditary 
insanity.  We  are  uuable  to  corroborate 
that  opinion,  for  it  is  now  well  known 
that  this  psychosis  may  exist  in  subjects 
whose  genealogical  tree  is  apparently 
irreproachable  horn  the  alienist's  point  of 
view.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  example 
furnished  by  the  man  whose  history  we 
have  given  at  length,  and  who  appeara  to 
wish  to  resuscitate,  on  his  own  account, 
thet)hilosophical  doubt  of  Descartes. 

Tne  disorder  often  declares  itself  at 
puberty.  Sexual  excesses  and  masturba- 
tion have  also  been  accused  of  provoking 
the  onset  of  the  disease.  Intellectual 
excesses,  anxiety,  and  worry  seem  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  in  certain  cases. 

Females  are  said  to  be  more  liable  t^ 
the  disease  than  men,  and  the  subjects  of 
it  belong  almost  invariably  to  the  higher 
classes. 

More  than  once  insanity  of  doubt  has 
developed  during  convalescence  after  a 
serious  illness — small-pox,  enterica,  diph- 
theria, cholera.  The  puerperal  state  nas 
also  given  rise  to  it.  We  have  seen  an 
attack  of  articular  rheumatism  become 
the  starting-point  of  this  form  of  mental 
disorder. 

Lastly,  efficient  causes  are  said  to  be 
found  m  moral  shocks,  strong  emotions, 
and  sudden  frights.  We  are,  however, 
often  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
cause  is  beyond  our  ken. 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  for  medi? 
cinal  treatment  are  limited  enough.  Tonics 
and  iron  have  been  recommended,  doubt- 
less because  the  anemia  present  in  some 
cases  is  deemed  responsible  for  the  symp- 
toms. Counter-irritation  and  drastic 
purgatives  have  likewise  been  employed 
with  a  view  of  relieving  any  cerebral  con- 
gestion that  may  be  suspected  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

But  our  chief  reliance  must  certainly 
be  placed  on  moral  treatment.  And  by 
moral  treatment  we  do  not^  of  course, 
mean  attempting  to  combat  the  doubts  01 
the  sufferer  oy  reasoning  him  out  of  them^ 
We  should  rather  prescribe  for  him  occu- 
pations, both  physical  and  mental,  cal- 
culated to  witndraw  his  attention  from 
the  morbid  ideas  that  exercise  such  a 
tyranny  over  him.  For  women  we  should 
prescrioe  household  duties,  the  study  of 
music  and  languages,  riding  on  horseback, 
&o.  For  men  we  should  recoinmend  car- 
pentering, turning,  and  such  like  occupsr 
tions ;  and  we  mu«t  urge  them  to  hunt,  to 
shoot,  to  leam  fencing,  Ac.  For  both 
sexes,  traveling  may  oe  recon^mendad* 
In  shorti  the  oasiii  of  all  rational  tvaiA- 
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ment  consists  in  combating  idleness,  and 
in  leading  the  patient's  thoughts  into  a 
healthy  channel,  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  Ming  the  guide  to  the  choice  of 
methods  best  calculated  to  attain  these 
objects.  ^     B.  Ball. 

BOVBTZVO  -  MABVBBB.       {See 

Doubt,  Insanity  op  ;  Folis  du  doutb  ; 
Obubelsucht.) 

B&AKATZSM  {dfKifia,  an  action ;  an 
act).  Insane  disposition  to  talk  in  a 
pompous  or  dramatic  manner. 

BSBAM-1VA3KZVO*  A  term  some- 
times used  for  an  iUusion  or  hallucination. 

BBSAMXVO*  —  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  in  any  consideration  of  this  subject 
the  ingenious  remarks  made  by  Aristotle 
on  sleep  and  dreams.  He  points  out  that 
there  are  not  only  motions  performed  by 
those  who  are  awake,  caused  by  external 
stimuli  and  from  internal  passions,  but 
that,  when  sleep  takes  place,  such  motions 
continue,  or  are  even  more  apparent.  In 
the  daytime  they  vanish,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  senses;  but,  when 
sleep  overtakes  us,  the  motions  and 
passions  have  full  play.  What  Aristotle 
appears  to  mean  is  this,  that,  as  the 
senses  are  no  longer  occupied  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  internal  operations  are 
more  easily  perceived. 

One  of  Aristotle's  similes  is  attractive, 
however  little  it  mav  bear  scientific  in- 
vestigation.    In   stiU  water,  an  image 
reflected   upon  ite  surface  is  clear  and 
perfect  in  outline,  but,  if  the  water  be 
agitated,  the  image  is  entirely  distorted, 
or  altogether  vanishes.     In    sleep   the 
parallel  is    observed,  when   phantasms, 
which  in  the  daytime   are  produced  by 
sensible  objecte,  arise  spontaneously ;  but 
under  oertein  disturbing  influences  visions 
of  monsters  and  other  unpleasant  dreams 
arise,  as  with  those  who  labour  under 
melancholy,  have  fever,  or  are  intoxicated. 
Pleasant  dreams,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
caused  when  the  agitation  ceases.    What 
has  been  stored  up  in  the  senses  comes 
into  play  and  acte  upon  the  sensorium. 
Hence  the  sleeper  may  seem  to  hear  or 
«e6  as  if  he  were  awake.    Aristotle  com- 
pares the  deception  which  occurs  in  sleep- 
perceptions  to  the  effect  produced  in  the 
waking  stete  when  some  one  presses  upon 
the  eyeball  with  the  flnger,  causing  double 
vision  and  inducing  a  person  to  believe 
that  there  are  actuiuly  two  objecte.  Occa- 
sionallv  even  the  dreamer  says  to  himself 
that  what  appears  to  him  is  only  a  dream. 
A  careful  distinction  is  made  between 
dreams  originating  entirely  in  the  sen- 
sorium and  those  which  are  excited  from 
without.     Thus,  he  pointe  out  that  we 
Vequently  seem  to  see  a  certain  light  in 


sleep,  but,  when  we  awake,  we  at  once 
recognise  that  it  was  a  lamp  in  the  room 
which  caused  it;  or  we  dream  we  hear 
dogs  barking,  and  discover  that  this  is 
due  to  the  actual  bark  of  the  dog.  Men 
answer  in  some  instances  when  they  are 
interrogated.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  be 
both  awake  and  asleep  at  tne  same  time. 
Aristotle  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
certain  neople  never  had  a  dream  in  their 
lives,  wnile  some  idways  dream.  OtherSi 
again,  dream  as  age  advances  who  never 
dreamt  when  they  were  young  (see  ircpl 
vjrvov  Kcu  cypi7y6(rc<ttff,  ch«  vi.). 

State  of  tHe  Mental  Vaonlties  Bming 
Sleep. — Experience  proves  that  there  are 
differences  of  degree  in  the  operation  of 
the  mentel  powers,  from  the  slightest  to 
Uie  greatest  activity.  If  our  own  memory 
could  be  trusted,  which  is  very  doubtful, 
mental  action  may  be  entirely  suspended. 
Again  and  again,  however,  does  it  occur 
that  persons  believe  that  they  have  not 
had  any  dreams  during  the  night,  and 
yet  some  occurrence  during  the  day  re- 
suscitetes  a  dream,  and  the  mind  is  able 
to  recall  many  circumstances  connected 
with  it. 

That  the  exercise  of  thought — and  this 
on  a  high  level — ^is  consistent  with  sleep 
can  hamly  be  doubted.  Argnmente  are 
employed  in  debate,  which  are  not  always 
illogicaL  We  dreamt  one  night,  subse- 
quent to  a  lively  conversation  on  spiritual- 
ism with  a  friend,  that  we  instituted  a 
number  of  test-experimente  in  reference 
to  it.  The  nature  of  these  teste  was 
retained  vividly  in  the  memory  after 
waking.  They  were  by  no  means  want* 
ing  in  ingenuity,  and  proved  that  the 
mental  operations  were  in  good  form. 
Poetry  of  no  mean  order  has  been  com- 
posed (not  by  us).  That  the  higher  moral 
sentimente  are  called  into  action  in  some 
instences,  must  be  admitted  by  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  motiyefl 
by  which  they  have  been  actuated  during 
sleep.  The  conscience  may  be  as  loud  in 
ite  calls  and  reproofs  in  tne  ni^ht  as  in 
the  day.  The  judgment  is  certainly  very 
weak.  The  most  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  mental  condition  of  the  sleeping 
and  waking  man,  is  the  inability  to  per- 
ceive the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of 
the  evente  which  appear  to  happen  in 
dreams. 

Closely  connected  with  this  character^ 
istic  of  dreaming,  is  the  inability  to  re- 
member the  facte  of  actual  life.  All  that 
is  remembered  is  the  limited  awakening 
of  impressions,  which  at  the  moment  are 
aroused  in  the  dream,  and  appear  on  the 
field  of  consciousness.  For  a  time  a  very 
large  part  of  the  memory  is  blotted  out, 
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and  hence  the  comparing  faculty  is  unable 
to  help  the  mind  to  perceive  the  gross 
absnrmtj  of  the  relation  of  things  which 
present  themselves  to  the  sleeper.  Moreau 
(de  la  Sarthe)  *  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  ''what  constitutes  sleep  is  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  active  operation  of  these  func- 
tions of  the  understanding — ^the  attention, 
comparison,    judgment,    and    memory." 
Still,  this  dictum,  as  we  have  seen,  must 
be  taken  with  reserve.    The  memory  must, 
notwithstanding  its  limited  area  of  action, 
contribute  largely  to  the  imagery  of  the 
dreamer.    Again,  the  memory  freed  from 
distracting  thought  as  it  is  sometimes,  is 
80  vivid  as  to  enable  the  sleeper  to  recall 
events,  which  had  happened  years  before, 
and  which  had  been  entirely  forgotten; 
or  the  error  in  a  ledger  wmch  had  been 
recently  made,  but  was  absolutely  absent 
from  the  memory  on  the  previous  day,  is 
recalled  in  a  dream,  and  tne  fact  verified 
by  the  individual  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.     One   point    is    strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  the  dreamei^s  mental  attitude 
— he  is  usually  free  from  the  nervous- 
ness, or  lack  of  courage,  or  dread  of  the 
opinion  of  others  from   which  he  may 
suffer  during  the  waking  state.     It  might 
almost  be  said  that,  in  this  state,  every- 
thing is  possible  to  him  who  dreams  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  conditions  in 
which  everything  is  impossible.    Every 
effort  is,  from  some  inexplicable  cause, 
frustrated,  and  it  becomes  as  impossible 
to  perform  the  simplest  act,  as  in  the 
former  state  the  dreamer  found  himself 
able  to  swim  or  fly,  without  any  of  the 
ordinary  limitations  of  actual  existence. 
Again,  whatever  may  be  the  mental  de- 
ception which  the  partial  functioning  of 
the  brain  causes,  whether  there  is  a  sense 
of  increased  or  lessened  power,  the  ab- 
sence of  what  is  understood  as  sponta- 
neous action  when  awake,  is   abrogated 
during  sleep.    Further,  there  is  the  ex- 
traordinary change  in  the  personality  of 
the  dreamer,  to  whom  the  loss  of  personal 
identity  ceases    to    be  strange,  and   he 
passes  into  the  mind  and  body  of  the  most 
opposite  and  improbable  characters,  with- 
out any  sense  of  surprise  or  embarrass- 
ment. • 

Tbe  Beiuiorj  Centres  are  cleaily  in  a 
state  of  activity  in  dreaming.  We  see 
familiar  forms,  and  an  endless  combina- 
tion of  them ;  we  travel  in  well-known 
localities,  and  we  also  see  landscapes, 
which  we  have  never  viewed  in  reauty. 
We  hear  the  voices  of  our  friends,  and  we 
may  hear  a  voice  other  than  a  stranger, 
which  may,  or  may  not  surprise  us.  At 
times  the   auditory  centre    is   dormant, 

•  Lemoine's  **  Da  8omiD«ll,"  p.  217. 


while  the  visual  centre  is  active.  We 
dreamt  that  we  perceived  through  a  win- 
dow a  gentleman  call  at  the  front  door. 
As  the  servant  did  not  go  to  the  door  to 
let  him  in,  we  went  to  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  stairs,  and  shook  the  bell  itself. 
We  were  greatly  perplexed,  however,  that 
no  sound  was  ehcited.  We  tried  again 
and  again  to  make  it  ring;  the  tongue 
movedv  but  there  was  no  sound.  This 
illustrates  the  foregoing  statement  On 
the  other  hand,  an  auditory  hallucination 
may  be  so  loud  as  to  awaken  the  sleeper. 
The  following  instance  is  an  illustration 
of  this^  and  not  only  so,  but  exhibits  the 
resuscitation  of  sounds  fanuliar  many 
years  before.  A  (German  who  had  resided 
in  Euffland  from  his  youth,  and  had 
married  an  English  wife,  who  was  accus- 
tomed  to  address  him  as  "  Henry,"  dreamt 
one  xiight  that  he  heard  his  mother  calling 
**  Heinrich  *'  several  times,  and  he  awoke 
in  consequence.  He  is  positive  that  he 
had  never  been  spoken  to  by  his  German 
name  since  he  left  (Germany,  and  he  is 
now  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

We  have  no  facts  which  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  ^pstatory,  or  the  olfactory 
centres  in  dreammg. 

The  rarity  of  the  excitement  of  these 
sensations  has  been  commented  upon  by 
M.  Brillat-Savarin.  '*  When  one  areams 
of  a  garden  or  prairie,  one  sees  the  flowers 
without  smelling  their  perfume ;  if  one  is 
present  at  a  dinner,  one  sees  the  viands 
without  tasting  them  "  ('*  Physiolog[ie  du 
Gk)dt ").  Max  Simon  thinks  tnat  this  ob- 
servation is  less  true  in  regard  to  the 
sense  of  taste.  Macario  has  reported  two 
cases  in  which  even  the  olfactory  sense 
was  so  strongly  excited  that  the  impression 
remained  af&r  the  dreamer  awoke. 

In  these  observations  we  restrict  our- 
selves entirely  to  sensorial  excitement  of 
a  subjective  character.  The  phenomena 
arising  from  tiie  excitement  of  the  senses 
during  sleep  from  external  stimuli,  are  of 
a  different  order.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste,  they  may  be 
rendered  active  by  aotiuff  upon  them  nrom 
without,  and  dreams  of  a  corresponding 
sensorial  character  be  induced.  Tne  scent 
of  eau-de-Oologne  made  M.  Maury  dream 
that  he  was  in  a  perfumer's  shop,  namely 
in  Cairo,  in  \he  establishment  of  Jean 
Farina.  Burning  a  luoifer  match  led  him 
to  dream  that  he  was  on  a  sea-voyage, 
and  that  the  gunner's  room  had  exploded. 
The  Marquis  d'Harvey  found  from  Iub 
experiments  that  the  same  tastes  and 
odours  can  oanse  the  reproduction  of 
analogous  dreams  (see  "Le  Monde  dss 
Bdves,"  par  Max  Simon,  1888,  p.  29). 
That  sounds  fifdling  upon  tneaarwiD 
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excite  dreams  in  which  thej  mingle,  is 
notorious,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  general 
sensations,  of  a  painful  or  pleasurable 
character,  may  readilj  induce  similar 
dreams.  Again,  some  physical  disorder, 
as  inflammation  of  the  tnroat  or  paralysis 
of  a  limb,  may  suggest  a  particular  dream, 
and  this  occurrence  has  no  doubt  led  in 
such  instances  to  a  belief  in  the  prophetic 
character  of  dreams — an  example  obviously 
of  placing  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

"  Hypnagogic  hallucinations  "  is  a  term 
which  has  been  applied  to  those  fantastic 
images  which  not  unfrequently  arise  just 
before  going  to  sleep,  or  before  being 
thorougnly  awake.  The  latter  state  is 
much  more  favourable  to  their  creation, 
in  our  experience,  than  is  the  former.  In 
some  instances  the  connection  between 
these  appearances  and  a  preceding  dream 
is  very  clear.  In  fact,  although  aware 
that  we  are  no  longer  asleep,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  escape  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  by  which  we  are  being  surrounded. 
Sometimes  indeed,  although  very  rarely, 
it  is  possible  to  return  to  the  land  of 
dreams,  and  reunite  the  link  in  the  chain 
which  has  been  severed.  Thus,  an  elderly 
lady  awoke  from  a  dream  in  which  she 
heard  two  verses  of  a  poem  which  had 
not  been  in  her  mind  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  was  able  to  repeat  them  on 
waking.  She  was  aware  tnat  one  verse 
was  wanting,  but  she  could  not  recall  it. 
She  again  fell  asleep,  dreamt  she  heard 
the  verse  that  was  wanting,  awoke,  and 
was  able  to  repeat  it  also.  No  doubt,  in 
regard  to  hallucinations  immediately  pre- 
ceding sleep,  they  are  often  the  outcome 
of  the  real  scenes  of  the  day,  as  for 
instance  when  the  features  of  some 
person  which  have  been  vividly  impressed 
upon  us  during  the  day,  continue  to 
haunt  us,  and  reappear  in  this  interme- 
diate state. 

The  state  of  the  motor  oentres  falls 
under  Soknambulism  {q.v,). 

Few  observations  have  been  made,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  in  regard  to  the 
dreams  of  tlie  insane.  In  the  first  place, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  terrific  dreams 
are  referred  to  by  the  insane  as  having 
been  Uie  immediate  precursor  of  the  attacf 
In  the  second  place,  the  character  and 
colour  of  the  aream-life  of  the  insane 
are  sometimes  in  complete  contrast  with 
the  daily  mental  condition.  We  have 
known  a  lady,  the  subject  of  melancholia, 
entirely  free  from  her  troubles  durine 
the  night.  She  thoroughl^r  appreciated 
the  escape  from  her  tormenung  foes.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  some  patients,  the 
delusions  of  the  day  reour  to  the  dreamer 
and  leave  him  no  peace.  A  general  paraly- 


tic may  have  delusions  of  grandeur  when 
he  is  dreaming. 

The  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
dreams  of  the  sane  and  the  hallucinations 
of  the  insane  is  too  marked  to  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  psychologist. 
They  have  this  in  common,  tnat  auditory 
and  visual  hallucinations  as  well  as  those 
of  general  sensation  are  frequent,  while 
those  of  taste  and  smell  are  decidedly  rare. 

We  have  known  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  gentleman  dreaming  that  he  had  per- 
formed an  act  which  rendered  him  liable 
to  legal  consequences  and  for  which  he 
had  been  arrested.  On  awaking  he  was 
greatly  relieved  to  find  it  was  only  a 
dream.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  he  committed  the  act  in  an  insane 
condition  of  mind,  was  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Police  Court  He  was 
not,  however,  imprisoned,  his  friends  en- 
gaging to  take  care  of  him. 

The  Editoe. 

iBfiferencet. — Le  Monde  dot  Rdvu,  par  P.  Max 
Simon,  Farif,  1888.  Le  Sommeil  et  let  Rdvet,  par 
L.  F.  Alfred  Maury,  Paria,  1878.] 

P&B88- — ^The  dress  of  the  insane  is, 
for  many  reasons,  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  not  to  be  disregarded 
as  an  element  of  treatment,  and  its  suffi- 
ciency and  suitability  are  of  moment  in 
relation  to  the  low  vitality  and  loss  of 
resistive  power  which  co-exist  with  some 
forms  of  mental  disease. 

Speaking  generally,  the  dress  of  insane 

Eersons  in  asylums  should  be  in  as  close 
armony  as  possible  with  that  of  persons 
in  the  same  rank  of  life  outside  asylums, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  self- 
respect  on  this  account. 

V  anity  in  personal  adornment  is  by  no 
means  to  be  universally  deprecated  in 
them,  for  it  both  freq^uently  indicates  and 
itself  promotes,  an  improvement  in  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patient. 

A  change  of  dress  to  that  of  a  superior 
character  will  often  seem  to  arrest  a  pro- 
gressive tendency  to  mental  degeneration, 
and  furnish  a  starting-point  for  a  return 
to  health. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  valid 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  uniform  dress 
for  the  patients  in  pauper  asylums,  but 
there  are  so  many  objections  to  it,  based 
upon  the  principle  we  have  indicated,  that 
many  superintendents  decline  to  adopt  it, 
preferring  a  more  varied  and  less  sugges- 
tive cos&me.  Where,  however,  it  is 
adopted,  it  may  be  varied  with  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  introduction  of  diverse 
colours  and  patterns  such  as  are  now  easily 
procurable  at  a  moderate  cost.  But 
cheapness  is  not  invariably  true  economy 
in  rate-paid  dress  any  more  than  in  other 
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direotions,  and  the  curative  inflaenoe  of 
good  clothing  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It 
18  especiallj  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  tendency  of  the  insane  to  suffer  from 
exposure  to  cold.  The  clothing  should, 
therefore,  be  ample  and  warm. 

Inexpensive  woollen  cloth  of  good  quality 
and  varied  colours  and  patterns  may  be 
obtained  from  numerous  manufactories  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere.  The  Industrial 
School  at  Kilmacthomas.  near  Waterford, 
supplies  excellent  and  aurable  fabrics  of 
this  character  at  from  28.  to  28.  Sd,  a  vard. 

.  For  women,  woollen  dresses  should  be 
worn  in  winter,  both  because  of  their 
superior  warmth,  and  as  not  exposing  the 
Wearers  to  the  same  danger  from  fire  as 
dresses  made  of  cotton.  These  are  to  be 
obtained  from  any  ffood  draper  in  con- 
siderable variety,  and  at  very  moderate 
prices.  Thus,  Scotch  winseys  in  brown 
and  grey  are  sold  at  S^d.  a  yard,  and 
Union  serges  in  many  colours  at  6f(2. 
Of  prints  for  summer  wear  there  is,  of 
course,  an  infinite  variety  at  low  prices. 
The  tendency  of  many  patients  is  to 
destroy  and  remove  their  clothing^,  but 
this  can  be  kept  within  narrow  limits  by 
careful  and  persistent  attention  on  the 
part  of  their  attendants.  The  value  and 
capability  of  an  attendant  mav  generally 
be  measured  by  the  check  which  ne  is  able 
to  keep,  without  much  friction,  upon  de- 
structive and  insubordinate  acts  by  the 
patients  under  his  charge. 

In  some  instances  it  may,  however,  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
patient  be  properly  clothed,  to  use  special 
dresses  maae  of  warm,  strong,  untearable 
material,  padded  and  quilted,  and  fastened 
behind  by  screw  buttons  or  other  special 
appliances ;  but,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, with  the  present  abundance  of 
strouff  material  in  art  colours  and  patterns, 
a  littk  thought  and  taste  can  insure  these 
beinff  unobJMtionable  in  appearance,  while 
equuly  durable  and  strong  with  the  ugly 
and  distinctive  ticking  clouiing  which  was 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose. 

Very  strong,  warm,  and  nice-looking 
gannents  may  be  made  by  quilting  and 
padding  Bower's  Begattas  in  stripes  and 
checks  at  6}cl.  a  yara,  or  the  Yarmouth 
shirtings  at  ^^,  and  some  of  the  modem 
tickings  are  phasing  in  pattern  and  colour. 

For  noisy  and  destructive  patients,  and 
especially  those  of  this  class  who  are  also 
suicidal,  but  cannot  sleep  in  associated 
rooms,  strong,  quilted  bed-gowns  of  sail- 
cloth, which  are  practically  indestructible, 
may  be  very  occasionally  necessary.  But 
it  is  particularly  important  that  all  these 
ezpeoients  should  be  regarded  as  un- 
dMbable  and,  unless  in  extreme  cases, 


unnecessary,  and  that  those  who  have 
immediate  care  of  the  patients  should 
understand  that  the  continued  or  fre- 
quent destruction  of  clothing  and  the 
need  of  special  appliaucea  for  its  preven- 
tion, will  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
incompetency  or  inattention  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  F.  Nebdham. 
BSXarX      AVB     XVBAVXTT,      {See 

Dipsomania.) 

BSXVB&&XVO  (Mid.  E.,  drinclen,  for 
d/rahelen  and  drahhelenf  from  Ir.  draby  a 
spot).  An  involuntary  fiow  of  the  saliva, 
as  in  old  age,  infancy,  and  idiocy  and 
mental  stupor.     Senile  weakness  of  mind. 

VMXTK'mxKWmBB, — Drunkenness  is  an 
ensemble  of  temporary  cerebro-spinal  dis- 
orders caused  by  the  indigestion  or  a  great 
quantity  of  alcoholic  drink  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  actual  acute  intoxication 
{aXooolisTM  oSrehro-spinal  aigu  of  Lance- 
reanx),  which  ought  to  be  only  an  accident 
in  the  life  of  man,  because,  if  often  repro- 
duced, it  will  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  svmptoms  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
of  which  it  becomes  one  of  the  syndromata. 
For  a  man  who  does  not  give  himself  con- 
tinuously to  alcoholic  debauchery,  drunken- 
ness means  a  real  psychological  experience 
It  is  understood  that  the  form  of  orunken- 
ness  varies  according  to  the  reactions  in 
each  individual.  It  also  varies  in  conse- 
quence of  other  circumstances — as  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  absorbed,  the  state  of  empti-' 
ness  or  fulness  of  the  stomach,  the  season, 
the  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  of  tem- 
perature, 4&C.  Outside  the  individual  the 
cause  which  most  profoundly  alters  the 
form  of  drunkenness  is  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  alcohol  absorbed.  About 
this  we  shall  now  say  a  few  words,  reserv- 
ing the  consideration  of  abnormal  drunken- 
ness due  to  the  reactions  in  certain  pre- 
disposed individuals  to  a  later  period. 

The  drunkenness  which  may  be  con- 
sidered most  typical,  if  not  most  common, 
is  that  produced  by  liquors  the  base  of 
which  is  ethylic  alcohol.  We  shall  describe 
it  verv  summarily,  because  its  form  is  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  to  g^ 
into  minute  details. 

Two  periods  are  to  be  distinguished 
in  complete  drunkenness — one  of  ^excite- 
ment, ine  other  of  depression. 

In  the  flrst  all  the  functions  are  in- 
creased. Intellect  is  more  lively,  memory 
is  clearer,  imagination  is  more  vivia. 
Gkuety,  exuberance,  loquacity  are  its  con- 
sequences. The  excitement  extends  to  the 
motor  functions;  the  man  feels  stronger 
and  more  alert ;  he  is  lively,  gesticulates, 
sings,  dances  about  His  face  is  nwitnatgd ; 
his  look  is  bold.  Oonsdenoe^  however 
(dthough  not  quite  extinct^  sleeps  a  liMsb 
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A  dninkeii  man  often  loses  the  Derception 
of  Ills  situation.  Tmstful  and  nappy,  he 
often  does  not  measure  his  woras,  and 
sometimes  speaks  to  the  damage  of  his 
own  interests  what  he  would  have  con- 
ooEded  at  ordinary  times.  This  state  of 
inebriety  allows  the  innermost  nature  of 
the  individual  to  manifest  itself  to  the  out- 
side world  with  some  exaggeration.  If 
ordinarily  irritable,  violent,  aggressive,  and 
peevish,  ne  becomes  still  more  so ;  he  will 
show  himself  sad  and  melancholy  if  his 
temperament  is  taciturn ;  or  exalted,  furious, 
and  ambitious  if  he  is  naturally  infatuated 
with  himseU.  Wine  unmasks  the  character, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  general  functions 
are  increased — acceleration  of  circulation, 
sexual  erethism,  finer  sensibility,  &c. 

In  the  second  period,  which  follows  the 
ingestion  of  another  dose  of  alcohol,  the 
picture  changes.  The  inebriated  person 
has  vertigo;  his  intellect  becomes  con- 
fused, the  ideas  become  incoherent  and 
disordered,  imagination  becomes  extinct, 
conscience  disappears,  and  the  senses  are 
blunted  or  perverted.  Talk  becomes  con- 
fused and  speech  difficult.  On  the  part  of 
the  motor  functions  movements  become 
uncertain  and  feeble,  in  consec[uence  of 
the  state  of  vertigo  and  of  the  diminution 
of  the  excito-motor  power  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  will  becomes  powerless,  the 
man  reels,  and  at  last  faUs  down  in  a  more 
or  less  profound  collapse  with  relaxation 
of  the  sphincters.  The  cerebral  functions 
seem  then  to  be  extinguished,  and  a  deep 
sleep  commences,  accompanied  by  stertor  ; 
vomiting  succeeds ;  the  body  is  bathed  in 
perspiration ;  hyperassthesia  of  the  skin 
IS  followed  by  ansBsthesia,  especially  in  the 
extremities,  temperature  sinks,  the  skin 
becomes  cold  and  pale  or  purple. 

After  some  hours  of  sleep  tne  individual 
regains  his  senses  OTadually,  but  he  feels 
uneasy  and  his  head  aches  ;  his  senses  are 
blunt,  and  his  ideas  confused ;  he  also  has 
vertigo,  which  only  disappears  after  a 
while. 

This  is  the  ordinary  drunkenness.  We 
have  said  that  the  form  is  often  modified 
by  the  q^uality  of  the  liquors  absorbed. 
Nothing,  mdeed,  varies  more  than  the  com- 

Sosition  of  the  spirits  of  commerce.  If  we 
o  not  consider  the  divers  essences  which 
may  be  combined  with  alcohol,  and  only 
direct  our  attention  to  the  alcoholic  basis, 
we  get  the  key  to  the  different  acknow- 
ledged forms  of  drunkenness  (apoplectic, 
comatose,  and  convulsive  forms). 

The  liquors  of  commerce  are  nowadajrs 
very  much  adulterated :  ethylic  alcohol  is 
only  found  exceptionally  in  a  pure  state ; 
many  liquors,  especially  those  which  cost 
little,  and  which  commerce  places  at  the 


disposition  of  the  poor,  have  as  a  basis 
amylic  alcohol*  and  this,  seven  times  more 
toxic  than  ethylic  alcohol,  produces  coma- 
tose symptoms,  and  the  so-<»Iled  comatose 
drtmJeennesa  has  probably  its  cause  in  the 
action  of  amylic  alcohol ;  the  body  becomes 
weak  and  insensible,  the  pulse  ia  veiy 
weak,  and  sometimes  death  closes  the  scene 
in  a  few  hours.    The  inebriated  individual 

E  resents  the  aspect  of  a  patient  struck  down 
y  an  apoplectic  fit. 

We  have  to  make  an  analogous  remark 
on  certain  forms  of  drunkenness  which 
Percy  has  described  under  the  name  of 
convulsive  intoxication.  Pure  alcohol  does 
not  phy8iolog[ically  produce  convulsions, 
at  least  if  it  is  not  combined  with  other 
products  of  distillation,  as  the  futfu/rol^ 
contained  in  certain  grain  alcohols  (Maff** 
nan  and  Laborde),  or  if  it  does  not  hold 
in  solution  substances  which  cause  epi* 
lepsy,  as  absinthe  (Magnan,  Motet, 
Laborde).  If  drunkenness  is  accompanied 
by  convulsions,  then  these  symptoms  are 
complications  of  ordinary  drunkenness  doe 
to  the  action  of  the  factors  which  we  haTe 
just  enumerated.  Other  cases  of  convulsive 
mtoxication  have  evidently  their  cause  in 
a  pathological  condition  of  the  individual 
present  before,  and  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later  on. 

Convulsive  drunkenness  consists  of  a 
sort  of  hyperacute  maniacal  condition. 
The  patient  oecomes  suddenljr  the  prey  of 
a  veritable  delirious  frenzy,  in  which  ha 
is  extremely  dangerous.  He  is  unconscious 
during  the  whole  duration  of  the  attack, 
and  does  not  preserve  any  recollection 
of  it.  At  the  same  time,  general  con- 
vulsions come  on,  resembling  epilepsy. 
We  may  add  that  it  is  often  a  real  epi- 
leptic attack  brought  about  in  a  predis- 
posed individual  by  the  ingestion  of  alcohol 
and  aggravated  bv  intoxication. 

The  liquors  and  beverages  of  commerce 
with  an  alcoholic  basis  (eau  de  vie,  beer, 
&c.),  whatever  otherwise  their  composition 
may  be,  act  mainly  from  their  alconol,and 
consequently  we  have  to  consider  the 
divers  varieties  of  alcohol  in  order  to  ex* 
plain  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  drunken- 
ness which  they  produce.  But  the  more 
or  less  deleterious  substances  they  contain 
have  an  equally  noxious  effect,  wmch  natu* 
rally  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  poison. 
The  form  of  drunkenness  may  in  some 
details  be  modified,  which,  however,  do  not 
afiect  the  unit^  of  the  clinical  picture  as 
we  have  described  it.  Inasmu<m  as  here 
the  question  is  not  so  much  about  alco- 
holism strictly  speaking,  we  shall  not  follow 
it  up  further,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
general  picture  of  all  these  secondary  in- 
toxications, whiph  have  not  even  yet  been 
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properly  stadied.  There  ia,  however,  one 
amoncr  the  substances  which  is  well  known 
nowaaays,  absinthe.  Its  action  is  very 
peculiar.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
subject  under  Absinthe. 

Treatment, — ^In  most  cases  drunkenness 
subsides  without  treatment.  At  the  period 
of  excitement  the  patients  must  be  isolated, 
and  all  objects  must  be  taken  away  by 
which  they  might  do  harm  to  themselves 
or  to  others.  It  is  of  importance  not  to 
use  force  (manacles),  which  irritates  the 
patients  and  may  cause  accidents.  The 
elimination  of  the  alcohol  is  brought  about 
by  emetics  (ipecacuanha)  and  by  abundant 
aqueous  drinks  causing  efficient  diuresis. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  helps  the  lungs  to 
eliminate  the  poison  more  easily. 

During  the  second  period  it  is  well  to 
avoid  cold,  to  abandon  emetics  as  causing 
depression,  and  to  arouse  nervous  energy 
by  warm  stimulating  drinks,  by  ammonia 
or  by  coffee.  To  prevent  collapse  and  coma 
we  have  to  apply  friction  over  the  whole 
body,  artificial  warmth,  and,  if  necessary, 
electricity. 

In  the  convulsive  form  we  best  avoid 
accidents  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
padded  room,  giving  sedatives,  Swedish 
baths,  the  bromides  in  large  doses,  and 
narcotics. 

The  consequences  of  drunkenness  are 
best  treated  by  rest,purgatives,  and  tonics. 

M.  Leorain. 

BVA&XTT  or  BSAXir,  BUA&XTT 
or  MZVB  {dtuilitcis,  the  condition  of  two). 
Names  given  to  the  supposed  distinctive 
actions  of  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres ; 
the  supposition  that  they  are  capable  of 
acting  independently  of  each  other,  and 
that  each  individual  thus  really  possesses 
two  distinct  minds.    (See  Double  Brain.) 

BVBXVX'B  BX8BA8B.  Electric 
chorea  (q.v,). 

BUMBWB88  ( A.S.  dumb,  silent).  The 
condition  of  a  person  unable  to  speak  or 
utter  articulate  sounds.  It  may  be  due 
to  defective  mechanism,  such  as  malfor- 
mations or  injuries  of  the  tongue,  palate, 
or  other  necessary  structures,  to  defective 
innervation  the  result  of  idiocy  or  other 
central  or  peripheral  causes;  to  deaf- 
ness or  very  detective  hearing  ^«ee  Deaf- 
mutism)  and  to  intellectual  disorders  or 
emotional  disturbances.  {See  Hysteria, 
Deaf-Mutism,  and  Idiocy.) 

BVMBVBSS     rOB    "WOBBS.     One 

of  the  forms  of  aphasia  in  which,  with- 
out any  affection  of  the  auditory  or 
speech  organs  and  without  loss  of  intcU- 
gence,  words  cannot  be  articulated.  {See 
Aphasia.) 

^  BT8JB8TBB8X  A         {dvs,      difficulty ; 

aio-^o-iff,  sensation).    A  term  for  dulness 


of  any  of  the  senses,  particularly  touch ; 
also  for  perverted  sensations  such  as 
numbness,  tingling,  formication,  tinnitus 
aurium,  sparks,  fogs,  pecaliar  odours.  Sec. 
Also  and  more  frequently  used  to  denote 
the  painf  ulness  of  a  sensation  which  in  a 
normal  condition  is  not  so.  Thus  Charcot 
describes  under  this  term  a  distressing 
pain  of  a  vibratory  character,  which  ra- 
diates up  and  down  from  a  part  of  a  limb 
which  is  touched  or  to  which  a  cold  body 
is  applied ;  after  lasting  some  minutes  a 
similar  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  other  Umb. 
{See  Hysteria.) 

^BT8JB8TBB8XA  XWTBBVA  (dvr ; 
cua-Brio'is ;  internus,  within.  A  synonym 
of  Amnesia  {q.v,). 

^BT8JB8TBB8XA,  BBCBTTriTB  (dvr ; 

ata-Brja-is  ;  recipio,  I  receive).  Distressing 
sensations  of  various  kinds  felt  commonly 
at  the  vertex  or  back  of  the  head.  There 
may  be  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  expansion, 
a  burning,  throbbing  sensation,  a  sense 
of  fulness  or  emptiness  of  the  head,  ting- 
ling, creeping  sensations,  a  feeling  as  if 
the  head  were  being  alternately  opened 
and  shut.  The  condition  is  frequently 
found  in  brain-workers  during  early  adult 
life,  in  females  at  the  climacteric,  in  hypo- 
chondriacs, melancholiacs,  in  mastur- 
bators,  and  in  gouty  subjects.  The  chief 
agency  in  these  subjective  sensations  is 
the  mental  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
actual  sensory  impression,  frequently 
headache,  being  misinterpreted  and  inten- 
sified by  the  constant  direction  of  the 
attention  to  the  part.  With  these  sensa- 
tions there  are  frequently  associated  ten- 
derness of  the  scalp,  giddiness,  mental 
confusion  in  the  absence  of  true  insanity, 
failure  of  memory,  and  other  functional 
disorders.  {See  Htpochondriasis,  Melan- 
cholia, <ftc.) 

^  X>T8ABrAOB'08XA  (dvr,  difficulty ; 
dvayvmo-ie,  recognition,  also  reading) ; 
BT8&BZZA(dt;ff,difficulty ;  Xe^tr,  diction). 
Synonyms  of  Word-blindness  {q.v.) 

BT8ArBB  (dvf,  imperfect ;  d<f>rf, 
touch).  A  morbid  sensation  of  touch. 
^  BT8AroCATA8TA8X8(dvf, difficult; 
diroKaraoTaa-is,  re-establishment,  restora- 
tion^. A  feeling  of  morbid  discontent  with 
restlessness  of  mind. 

BT8BV&XA  {dvs,  imperfect ;  PovXofAai, 
I  will).  Difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  the 
will ;  will-inhibition.  (Ger.  Willenskrank- 
heU.) 

BT80BV8XA,  BT80BU8TX  A  (dvr,  bad 
or  imperfect;  yrOo-tr,  taste).  A  morbid  or 
depraved  taste  such  as  is  observed  in 
hysteria,  pr»^gnancy,  Ac.  (Pr.  dysgeusie ; 
Ger.  der  Urankhafte  Oeschmack.) 

BT8&A&XA  {dvs,  imperfect  or  diffi- 
cult; XaXia,  speech).    An  old  term  for 
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iM«^  ^  iisttdiSft  ^Mcit  mmiA.  ietegu  windL 


wkuili  tii^  iiuisTiilinl  wvjvig  ace  eomc^T 
fSrHTOi^   fwt   axft  M  pot  toggtiier  la  ^s 

tb«  aieaorf  t.    A  weakatfiM  nr  desert  of 

jPtWimnUA  /'^«,  imperfect ;  mpor. 
a  iMTTe),  A  failiw  eoofixtioa  of  the 
MiMeit,   w4»ak]B«M    Of    HixuL      ^r.  «f ^»- 

VVflWSlA  (hit,  lad  or  imperfect: 
M^,  tlM;  miad).    Wcalni6M  of  mind  or 


DnficTxi^  'if  ^wiii.iug 

_  _  _  ^  —  _ 

It 
•if  -fieczoiL  IT  tm 

besr.     A  ?emL 


<tfti» 


dbe  aieft  it  -racriff :  ■fprangqiaggt  of  ti» 


<^,  bad :  ^pc^,  '1'$'!^ 
iit«>,    A  t«Tm  for  %  dejimred  or  mortid 

mTm^mmaiA   a&ososA  (Mtr  diffi- 

tnHj ;  4^tfy#<r,   to   eat;    ^^>d«#,  a  l)all). 

bjirteria,  ^.tr,),  Sjnoiijms  of  Globot  Hjs- 
ttrri^as. 

yfif^;    ijrfrwrruc^tf    fiibjeet   to    ooiiTnlsiTe 
moremeiiti).     Diffiealtj   of    swaDowing 


■anrr^jKw.  lus  I'ltui  >. 

SrvtjitTma  •^  wimt  ii  pciyiligrfy 
tiie  KigeCL 

vpescki.     Dcfieoitr    of  ipe^iB 
deSaeat  aieM  :  drfeetlte  ipeeckftoM 
pazrm«iit  of  isteOiKt. 

jpimgMMM.  <aiD'<,  badtf^<»|Hr,  the 
miBti}.     Sjnonrm  €ar  y<ntiT  DaotcKT'. 

^■■gMl«iA  (di^s,  Imd:  tfirpK.  tke 
miiid).  A  word  ased by  HIptKJCiate«(<brw 
&9^\r  Apfa.  tL  23,  for  admns  of  moad; 
wkehmchotj.    t  G«r.  JhTMrmiiiiL) 

&vac€^  miad :  aXyim^  I  suffer  painV  Km- 
flUBgiiaBs'sterm  for  mental  pei  leiakmdae 
to  an  J  peripheral  aerre  irritation. 

bad ;  ^fMos,  mind ;  mvptm^  a  nerve ;  iSXyoc. 
pain).  Sdiole's  term  for  meatal  die- 
tnrbanoe  dne  to  peripheral  nerreirritalioar 
and  espeeiall J  that  doe  to  facial  or  other 
nearalgias.    {See  NBiraALSiA.) 


-It  wa«  a  fiiiroarite  theory  with 
M.  FoTille  pere  that  the  outline  and 
Hnu^tare  of  the  external  ear  indicate  the 
development  of  the  brain,  and  that  some 
ears  are  characteristic  of  a  neurotic  con- 
stituti<m.  We  are  afraid  that  no  practicAl 
results  followed  his  obsenrations.  Ac- 
cordinff  to  him  these  relations  are  so  defi- 
nite tnat  one  nerer  finds  two  ears  sym- 
metrical when  the  two  sides  of  the  head 
are  not  ao*  Of  ooorse  there  may  be  an 
appafest  MMpUon  to  this  rule,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  Mi  ^ar  being  atrophied  from 
some  local  oa»li»  M.  Foville  announced 
his  views  in  hh  "Traits  de  TAnatomie 
dtt  Byst^me  Nilnrenz/'  1844.* 

*  IliN  imnd-nophew,  M.  rArmnt,  InfoniM  ua 
(hIbm  thin  nrtlcU  wm  In  type)  tbst  M.  Fovllle  has 
not  exprtiPMNl  In  hlf  wi1tlofpi,biit  oortalnly  believed, 
thAt  tbo  trMx^nl  form  of  the  aaiido  (paTlllon)  of 
tb«  Mr  and  ItN  nwularlty  may  Indicate  the  form 


That  there  is  a  general  harmony  be^ 
tween  mental  and  bodOy  forms,  indnding 
the  ear,  may  be  admitted.  No  one  can 
yisit  an  idiot  asylum  without  being  stmeh 
with  the  number  of  unshapely,  ill-formed 
ears.  The  "  Cagot  ear  "  is  proTerbial,  hot, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  it  cha- 
racteristic of  these  people  at  the  present 
day,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  this  ever  was  the  case.  Beoently  Dr. 
Yali  made  an  examination  of  the  ears  of 

and  re^iralarity  of  the  brain.  If  the  contour  of  the- 
aoriclo  is  properly  ronnded,  and  the  helix  la  well 
formed,  It  affords  a  general  indication  that  tbeotr»> 
bral  snrfiu^  is  so  likewise.  Whence  it  is  poaalbto 
to  a  certain  extent  to  establish  the  rdationa  between 
the  form  of  the  ear  and  the  development  of  the 
brain,  and  consequently  that  of  the  Intellect  of  the 
individual.  Assuredly  this  mode  of  regarding  the 
subject  is  frequently  borne  out  by  fact ;  but  the 
statement  ought  not  to  bo  r<^:arded  as  abeohitely 
correct. 
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looo  healthy  men  and  women,  and  some 
hundreds  of  idiots  and  imbeciles.  The 
result  waSy  he  foand  that  26  per  cent,  of 
the  healthj  men,  and  1 5  per  cent,  of  the 
healthy  females,  presented  malformed 
pinnsd.  He  found  that  as  many  as  So^per 
cent,  of  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  had  the 
same  defect.  It  is  stated  that  prolonga- 
tion and  pointing  of  the  tip  of  the  ear  wore 
twice  as  common  in  the  mentally  defective 
class  as  in  the  sane;  shortening,  elongation, 
or  bridging  of  the  scaphoid  fossa  followed 
the  same  rule.  Projection  of  the  anti-helix, 
above  the  level  of  tne  helix,  was  especisJly 
frequent  in  imbeciles.  In  idiots  it  occurred 
about  three  times  more  frequently  than  in 
sane  persons.  Partial  or  complete  fusion 
of  the  helix  with  the  anti-helix  existed 
twice  or  three  times  as  often  in  imbeciles 
and  idiots  as  in  sane  individuals.  His 
observations  further  showed  that  in 
most  cases  the  anomaly  is  bilateral;  if 
confined  to  one  side,  that  side  is  usually 
the  left. 

A  very  elaborate  article  has  been  written 
in  the  Archiv  /.  Psychiatrie,  xx.  pp.  514- 
564,  1888-9,  by  Dr.  Binder,  Assistant 
Medical  Officer  at  the  Konigl  Heil  u. 
Pfleffe-anstalt,  Schussenried,  giving  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  insane,  as  well  aa  of 
the  sane. 

In  the  non-hereditary  cases  it  was  not 
clear  that  the  number  of  deformed  ears 
was  greater  among  the  former  than  the 
latter.  In  patients  with  insane  inheri- 
tance, however,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  ears  pre- 
senting some  peculiarity.  As  many  as 
58  per  cent,  had  what  has  been  termed 
**  Morel's  ear," — ^that  is  to  say,  an  abnor- 
mality of  the  helix,  anti-helix,  fossa  sca- 
phoidea,  and  crura  f urcata.  The  folds  of 
the  ear  are  flattened  down,  having  the 
f orm^  of  a  plate  as  if  ironed,  and  the  rim 
is  thin,  and  the  whole  ear  is  larger  than 
usuaL 

Beckoning  cases  of  adherent  lobules, 
and  taking  only  patients  having  an  insane 
inheritance,  tne  proportion  of  abnormal 
ears  was  67  per  cent. 

By  **  WMermnth's  ear  "  is  understood 
one  naving  a  too  prominent  anti-helix. 

"  Darwin's  ear  is  a  phrase  employed  to 
mark  the  absence  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
helix  and  the  formation  ox  cartilaginous 
nodules  in  the  helix. 

" Blainville's  ear"  marks  the  asym- 
metry of  the  two  ears. 

In  "  Stahl's  ear  "  the  helix  is  flat  and 
folded  over,  forming  one  mass  with  the 
anti-helix  at  its  bifurcation,  so  that  the 
fossa  ovalis  is  not  visible,  nor  is  the  fossa 
scaphoidea.   (Allgem.  Wien,  Med,  ZeiUmg, 


March  17,  1891.     Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  April 
II,  1891.)    {See  HEMATOMA  Auris.) 

The  Editob. 


majtf  aZiOOBT 
TVMOUR  OF ;  AAJt,  ziTSAmi.  Syno- 
nyms of  Hsdmatoma  auris,  from  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  asylums  and  among 
tne  insane.     (See  HfiMATOiCA  auris.; 

aaJt&T  &ZFa.  {See  Ghildben,  In- 
sanity IN.) 

aaJiTB-BATziro.  The  use  of  earth 
as  food,  either  as  a  natural  or  morbid  con- 
dition. {See  CAgHEXiA  aquosa.  Hysteria, 
&c.) 

SBBZacATZOir  {ehrio,  1  make  my- 
self drunk).  A  Paracelsian  term  for  the 
mental  aflection  or  condition  produced  by 
excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulant. 

asRzAcATzoir  cjiziaBTa  {ebrio; 
cceleatia,  from  ccelum,  heaven).  A  term 
applied  by  Paracelsus  to  the  religious  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  of  the  insane. 

aCCBVTSZCZTT  (cie,  from  ;  Khrrpov^ 
the  centre).  Literally  a  deviation  from 
what  is  customary;  an  oddity  or  pecu- 
liarity. A  strong  individuality  with  but 
little  vanity,  a  possession  of  broad  and 
original  views  combined  with  great  moral 
courage,  an  emancipation  from  vulgar 
prejudice  and  an  utter  carelessness  of  the 
world's  blame  or  censure.  (Maudsley.) 
Eccentricity  differs  from  monomania  in 
that  it  is  not  a  change  of  character,  but  a 
persistence  of  an  odd  habit,  and  that  it  is 
under  control  of  the  will.  (See  article, 
i^fra.) 

aOOBVTJUOZTT.  —  BtaffBOSia.  —  It 
may  be  granted  at  once  that  no  test  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  can  be  laid  down  by 
which  eccentricity  can  be  differentiatea 
from  insanity.  That  which  would  be  only 
the  former  in  one  person  might  be  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  latter  in  another ;  in 
other  words,  an  alleged  peculiarity  of  act 
or  mode  of  speech  cannot  be  isolated  from 
the  individuaL  Education,  environment, 
race,  religion,  social  position  must  all  be 
taken  into  account,  in  estimating  the  de- 
jpree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  an 
mdividual's  conduct,  when  his  sanity  is 
called  in  question.  So,  also,  must  the  ase 
in  which  a  person  flourished.  What  mignt 
justly  be  regarded  as  eccentric  at  the  pre- 
sent day  would  have  been  neither  eccen- 
tric nor  insane  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

So  far  from  maintaining  that  there 
exists  a  luurd-and-fast  line  between  m- 
sanity  and  eccentricity,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  hold  that  much  of  what  is  under- 
stood as  eccentricity  at  the  present  day, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  edu- 
cational and  other  influences  calculated 
to  bias  the  character,  is  suspicious  as  in- 
dicating mental  peculiarity,  whether  con- 
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stitational  or  acqaired.  Doubtless,  in  pro- 
portion as  mental  disorder  is  scientifically 
understood,  the  domain  of  eccentricity  will 
contract,  and  that  of  insanity  expand. 

Bjmptoiiui. — Absence  of  mind  may  be 
instanced  as  a  familiar  characteristic  of 
some  persons  who  certainly  must  be  re- 
gardea  as  perfectly  sane.  With  some  it 
may  only  arise  from  the  habit  of  concen- 
trating the  mind  on  some  profound  study. 
In  others  it  means  nothing  better  than 
*'  wool-gathering."  In  a  certain  number, 
howeyer,  it  signifies  a  more  serious  mental 
condition,  a  defect  of  character,  or  an 
acquired  weakness. 

Eccentricity  has  been  diyided  into  that 
form  in  which  a  man's  departure  from  the 
usual  customs  and  ordinary  habits  of  life 
are  distinctly  unreasonable,  and  into  that 
in  which  there  is  a  plausible  pretext  for  the 
course  pursued  by  the  eccentric  person.  It 
may  taxe  some  time,  as  regards  the  latter 
form,  to  determine  whether  the  apparently 
reasonable  action  of  an  indiyidual  is  or  is 
not  justified  by  experience.  Before  the 
present  fashion  of  wearing  the  beard  was 
introduced  we  knew  a  gentleman  whose 
practice  of  allowing  his  hair  to  grow  on 
the  face  was  accepted  as  one  among  other 
indications  of  insanity.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  action  of  any  one  who  has  the 
courage  to  wear  a  more  wholesome  article 
of  dress  than  his  fellows.  All  depends  in 
these  cases  upon  whether  what  seems  to 
those  around  him  to  be  peculiar  is  justified 
by  the  event,  or  is  proved  to  be  the  outcome 
of  unmitigated  eccentricity.  It  is  no  doubt 
very  likely  to  happen  that  no  one  but  a 
Romewhat  unusual  character  would  brave 
the  ridicule  of  others  by  his  singularity  ; 
the  dress  adopted  may  notwithstanding  be 
animprovementupontheordinary  costume. 
We  snould  have  thought  it  exceedingly 
probable,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  a  very 
nigh  authority,  that  the  first  person  who 
used  an  umbrella  in  England  was  eccentric. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jonas  Hanway, 
who  introduced  umbrellas,  although  a 
benefactor  to  all  who  live  in  a  rainy 
climate,  is  said  to  have  been  so. 

Again,  from  another  point  of  view,  eccen- 
tricity, as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bucknill,  is 
manifested  in  a  twofold  manner.  In  the 
one,  the  characteristic  feature  is  indivi- 
duality carried  to  an  extreme.  The  man 
who  belongs  to  this  class  is  not  troubled 
with  vanity,  and  pursues  a  career  marked 
out  by  himself,  quite  apart  from  those 
around  him,  to  whom  he  therefore  seems 
strange  and  by  whom  he  is  called  peculiar. 
In  truth,  he  does  not  deserve  the  appella- 
tion of  eccentricity  in  an  unfavourable 
sense,  although  in  a  literal  one  the  term 
is  apposite,  because  he  moves  in  a  circle 


outside  the  centre  in  which  he  found  him- 
self placed  by  birth  and  surroundings.  The 
individual  who  belongs  to  the  second  class 
has  a  largely  developed  organ  of  the  love 
of  approbation,  which  is  altogether  out  of 
proi>ortion  to  his  mental  power,  especially 
his  judgment.  He  is  capricious.  Obviously 
there  is  an  approach  to  actual  weakness  of 
character,  and  the  frontier  of  mental  dis- 
order may  at  any  time  be  crossed. 

Very  certain  it  is  that  when  the  question 
of  testamentary  capacity  arises  and  the 
decision  lies  between  eccentricity  and 
actual  insanity,  there  is  no  chance  of  ar- 
riving at  a  fair  conclusion  apart  from  the 
study  of  the  individual  himself  in  relation 
to  all  his  circumstances,  social,  religious, 
and  racial. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  agree  with  the  yiew 
taken  by  Dr.  GonoUy  in  reference  to  the 
mental  condition  of  several  cases  which  he 
adduces  as  examples  of  eccentricity  apart 
from  insanity.  Of  an  individual  who  took 
offence  at  the  sun  and  closed  his  windows, 
resolved  to  live  in  a  room  lighted  only  by 
a  candle,  Dr.  Conolly  observes,  **  This  was 
only  eccentricity,"  and  yet  it  seems  clear 
that  he  laboured  under  a  delusion.  Al- 
though restraint  or  compulsion  might  not 
be  at  all  necessary  in  the  interest  of  others, 
we  hold  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
justifiable  to  treat  him  as  an  invalid,  and 
therefore  interfere  with  his  freedom  of 
action.  So,  again,  we  should  dissent  from 
Dr.  Conolly  in  regarding  that  gentleman 
as  sane  and  merely  eccentric — an  aggprava- 
tion  of  what  nervous  persons  are  very 
subject  to — who  had  an  aversion  to  speak 
to  his  family  or  any  one  else,  and  who 
generally  clasped  his  hands,  frequently 
exclaiming,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us, 
what  a  wicked  world  this  is  !  *  Nor  can 
we  accept  the  explanation  given  by 
Dr.  Conolly  of  the  mental  condition  of  a 
young  lady  who  discontinues  her  usual 
occupation,  is  no  longer  amused  with  her 
books,  neglects  her  music  and  drawing, 
will  not  take  exercise  without  being  forced 
to  do  so,  and  prefers  to  sit  by  the  fire 
motionless,  silent,  and  unoccupied — vis., 
that  it  "consists  in  the  sluggishness  in 
the  faculty  of  attention  which  accounts  for 
all  the  other  phenomena  of  that  class."  In 
short,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  malady  of 
attention.  ("  The  Indications  of  Insanity," 
by  Dr.  Conolly,  1830,  p.  126.)  In  these 
instances  the  line  between  eccentricity  and 
mental  disease  was  surely  obliterated  and 
the  acts  performed  by  the  persons  spoken 
of  might  fairly  be  called  in  question. 

Bxamples. — One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary examples  of  eccentric  thought  and 
action  is  to  be  found  in  a  movement  which 
occurred  in  New  England  within  the  last 
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half -century  and  to  which  the  appellation 
of  the  **  Newness  "  was  given.  Mr.  Alcott 
was  a  vegetarian,  and  refused  to  take 
coffee,  molasses,  and  rice,  while  his  beve- 
rage was  only  water.  He  disapproved  of 
forcing  the  land  by  the  use  of  manure. 
He  distinguished  between  vegetables 
which  aspired  upwards,  as  wheat  and 
fruit  trees,  and  those  which  ^ew  down- 
wards, as  potatoes  and  radishes.  The 
latter  class  he  considered  it  improper  to 
eat.  Loaves  of  bread  he  himself  made 
and  formed  in  the  shape  of  animals,  <&c 
Like  Blake,  he  regarded  clothing  as  un- 
necessary, and  professed  to  think  that 
daylight  as  well  as  raiment  was  opposed 
to  spiritual  life.  It  was  only  at  night 
that  he  went  out  to  take  exercise,  and  the 
single  white  garb,  extending  from  the  neck 
to  the  knees,  which  he  wore,  but  regarded 
as  very  unnecessary,  created  some  alarm 
and  led  to  his  being  pursued  as  a  ghost. 
That  such  a  man  should  induce  others  to 
imitate  him  and  form  a  community  at 
Harvard,  not  many  miles  from  Boston 
(Mass.),  would  astonish  us  were  it  not  an 
oft-repeated  fact  in  history.  Was  Alcott 
insane?  Emerson  regarded  him  as  a 
philosopher  devoted  to  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, and  declared  that  he  had  singular 
gifts  for  awakening  contemplation  and 
aspiration  in  simple  and  in  cultivated 
persons.  We  owe  this  statement  as  well 
a    highly     interesting     account    of 


as 


the  "  Newness  "  to  Mr.  Robert  Carter 
(Century  Magazine,!^  oyemher  1889),  who 
states  that  this  remarkable  character 
**  was  self-educated,  but  had  acquired  a 
rare  mastery  of  English  in  speech,  though 
his  force  and  subtlety  of  expression 
seemed  to  fail  him  when  he  wrote.  .  .  .  . 
His  conversation  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  best  judges  to  have  been  unrivalled  in 
grace  and  clearness."  A  cold  winter  was 
the  means  of  converting  Mr.  Alcott  to 
ordinary  notions  of  the  world  in  regard  to 
dress,  and  his  following  appears  to  have 
quickly  dissolved.  Other  persons  passed 
tnrough  very  similar  mental  phases  about 
the  same  period.  After  perusing  what 
has  been  related  by  those  who  were  ac- 
Quainted  with  these  New  Englanders,  we 
nnd  no  evidence  whatever  of  mental 
disease,  and  regard  them  as  illustrations 
of  peculiar  psychical  constitutions  which 
under  remarkable  upheavals  of  religious 
thought  fell  into  eccentric  courses,  but 
did  not  become  insane.  Such  persons, 
although  constitutionally  susceptible  to 
impression  and  to  fantastic  suggestions, 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  in- 
born and  inherited  characters  which  no 
circumstances,  however  favourable,  would 
be  likely  to  alter. 


One  form  of  eccentricity  is  marked  by 
quitting  society  and  living  a  hermit's  life, 
regardless  of  the  usages  of  society,  care- 
less as  to  dress  and  cleanliness.  Such  a 
proceeding  was  no  indication  of  eccen- 
tricity when  the  hermits  of  the  desert 
escaped  from  the  world  and  resolved  to 
lead  an  austere  and  ascetic  life.  But  it 
cannot  be  regarded  in  the  same  light 
when  an  Englishman  reverses  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime  and  allows  his  dwelling  to 
run  to  waste  and  his  person  to  become 
covered  with  vermin.  Such  behaviour 
may  fail  to  brin^  its  subject  within  the 
legal  definition  ot  insanity  and  be  labelled 
eccentricity,  but  it  very  closely  approaches 
it  in  all  instances,  and  in  some,  insanity 
is  clearly  developed. 

In  the  well-Known  instance  of  the 
Hermit  of  Bed-Coats  Green  differences  of 
opinion  existed,  but  the  writer  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  from  personal  knowledge 
that  Lucas  was  mad.  (For  description 
of  the  case  see  Journal  of  Mental  Science, 
October  1874.) 

In  a  trial  before  Lord  EUenborough 
and  a  special  jury,  an  action  was  brougnt 
by  Miss  Faulder  against  the  executors 
of  one  Jervoice  to  recover  the  arrear  of 
an  annuity,  which  the  latter  granted  to 
this  lady.  The  solicitor  by  whom  the 
deed  was  prepared,  as  also  his  clerks, 
testified  to  the  competency  of  the  alleged 
lunatic  when  he  executed  it.  The  attest- 
ing witnesses  were  Dr.  Murray,  his  phy- 
sician, and  Mr.  Foumianx.  Lord  Hood, 
a  witness,  concluded  his  testimony  with 
a  solemn  declaration  of  his  conviction 
that  Jervoice,  although  eccentric  in  his 
habits,  mode  of  life,  and  appearance,  was 
fully  competent  to  confer  the  annuity. 
The  Attorney-General  (Sir  Vicary  Gibbs) 
insisted  that  Jervoice  when  he  granted 
the  annuity  was  competent  to  do  so.  All 
the  incoherences  of  Jervoice  he  classed 
under  the  head  of  folly  rather  than  mad- 
ness, repeating  from  Horace, "  The  man 
had  the  right  of  riches  to  commit  them." 
Lord  EUenborough  observed  to  the  jury 
that  even  the  fact  that  an  inquisition  had 
found  Jervoice  a  lunatic  during  the 
period  when  the  awMiity  deed  was  exe- 
cuted was  not  conclusive  evidence  of  in- 
sanity ;  and  if  the  jury  should  be  of 
opinion  that  when  he  granted  the  annuity 
he  had  such  possession  of  his  intellects 
as  rendered  him  perfectly  aware  of  what 
he  was  doing,  and  had  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  his  mind  when  fully  possessed  of 
reason,  their  verdict  should  be  in  favour 
of  the  annuity.  The  jury  returned  the 
verdict  in  favour  of  Jervoice ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  regarded  him  as  '*  fully  possessed 
of  reason."    There  is  good  ground  for  be- 
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lieTing  that  the  judge  concurred  in  the 
verdict,  yet  the  eccentricities  of  the  de- 
fendant   comprised    riding    about    the 
country  on  a  donkey,  he  being  dressed  in 
a  white  hat,  blue  trousers,  red  morocco 
slippers,   a   white  linen   shirt,   without 
eitner  coat  or  waistcoat, but  wearing  some- 
times a  waggoner's  frock.    He  frequently 
travelled  in  a  carriage  filled  witn  pots, 
pans,  silver  plate,  old  china,  a  bunch  of 
large    keys,    picklocks    to  the    number 
of    one    huncu'ed    and     fifty,     and     a 
favourite    vessel    in    which  he    cooked 
his    victuals,  and    which   he  called    his 
conjuror.      For  some    time    he     made 
use    of  an    unpainted  carriage,  until  a 
sudden  freak  induced  him  to  order  three 
female  servants  to  paint  it  on  Sunday, 
when  he  rode  in  it,  although  the  paint 
was  still  wet.    He  mended  the  linings  of 
his  carriages,  or  rather  he  employed  an^ 
passing  fish  woman  to  do  it,  witn  the  petti- 
coats of  his  servants.     Staircases  became 
the  objects  of  his  aversion,  for  he  thought 
them  unsightly,  and  caused  his  own  to 
be    remov^    and   substituted  a  ladder. 
Holes  were  made  through  the  ceilings 
through  which  his  servants  were  obliged 
to  raise  themselves  into  their  rooms  by 
ropes  and  pulleys.    At  last  the  presence 
of  servants  was  intolerable  to  him,  and  he 
cut  in  two  the  door  leading  to  his  cham- 
ber, so  as  to  form  a  bar  over  which  they 
were  never  allowed  to  pass ;  his  victuals 
being  placed  by  them  on  a  table  inside, 
oonnected  by  a  rope  and  pulleys,  with  that 
at  which  he  was  sitting.   This  description, 
much  abbreviated  from  GoUinson's  "  Lu- 
nacy," vol.  i.  p.  390,  would  probably  suffice 
to  satisfy  most  mental  physicians  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  inauisition  arrived 
at  a  sound  conclusion  in  nnding  Jervoice 
insane,  and  yet   the  importance  of  the 
case  in  relation  to  eccentricity  is  extremely 
great,   seeing   that    Lord    Ellenborou^n 
and  the  jury    regarded    him  as   merely 
eccentric,  and  as  possessed  of  testamen- 
tary capacity.    A  like  verdict  would  prob- 
ably have  been  given,  had  the  case  of  the 
Hermit  of  Bed-Coats  Green  ever  come  into 
a  court  of  law. 

A  striking  and  painful  peculiarity  by 
which  some  persons  are  tormented  is  in- 
decision of  character.  Individuals  so 
affected  pass  through  life  totally  unable 
to  balance  the  favouring  and  opposing 
advantages  of  a  particular  course  of  action. 
Arrived  at  a  conclusion  after  a  long 
period  of  doubt  and  hasitation,  they  at 
once  see  powerful  reasons  on  the  other 
side.  Again  they  waver  and  arrive  at  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Short,  however,  is 
the  period  of  decision,  and  the  same  weari- 
some circle  is  traversed  again  and  again 


until  life  becomes  a  burden,  and  the  indi- 
vidual an  eccentric  bore  to  his  friends. 

There  are  children  who  present  marked 
peculiarities  of  character  which  continae 
until  adult  life,  although  they  may  be 
somewhat  modified  and  assume  different 
forms,  according  to  the  entourage  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  A  boy  will  grow 
up  hyper-scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  least, 
as  well  as  the  most  important,  matters  of 
life.  He  is  unhappy  unless  he  thinks  he 
has  fulfilled  to.  the  letter  the  commands 
of  his  parents  or  teachers.  He  inquires 
again  and  again  whether  what  he  is  doing 
or  omitting  to  do  is  really  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  orders  be  has  received. 
He  is  nervous  to  a  painful  degree,  and  is 
in  a  constant  fidget  from  morning  to 
ni^ht,  to  the  sore  trial  and  irritation  of  his 
friends.  He  is,  in  short,  a  perfect  worry. 
He  has  been  brought  up  with  ffreat  care, 
and  with  strictness  without  fanaticism. 
That  the  characteristics  of  such  a  youth 
are  not  the  result  of  his  education  and 
training  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his 
brothers  and  sisters  younger  than  him- 
self and  subjected  to  exactly  the  same 
conditions  present  totally  opposite  mental 
characteristics.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said 
as  a  joke  that  the  former  was  bom  with 
a  conscience,  and  the  latter  without  one. 
At  the  same  time,  the  latter  are  more 
healthily  constituted  than  the  former. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  scrupulosity 
of  character  is  associated  with  a  great 
disregard  for  punctuality.  Under  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
catch  the  train,  this  individual  will  in  all 

5irobability  arrive  too  late  at  the  station. 
%ere  seems  to  be  an  inertia  in  his  con- 
stitution which  leads  him  to  defer  to  the 
last  moment  packing  up  his  things,  and 
the  more  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  the  more  irresolute  does  he 
become.  If  he  must  be  regarded  as  pe- 
culiar or  eccentric  it  has  to  oe  admitted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  good 
abilities,  is  an  excellent  classic,  and  quite 
able  to  fill  a  responsible  position  in  life. 
He  is  quite  competent  to  transact  any 
business  or  make  a  will,  although  there 
is  no  doubt  he  would  pass  through  an 
interminable  series  of  mental  questionings, 
and  would  take  weeks  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion when  an  ordinary  mortal  would 
not  require  as  many  days.  Now,  it  would 
be  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  r^^ard 
such  a  man  as  insane,  although  if  some 
of  his  peculiarities  developed  further  and 
deprived  him  of  the  power  to  decide  be- 
tween two  possible  courses  of  action,  he 
would  pass  luto  that  form  of  mental  dis- 
order called  ^folie  du  doute  '*  (q.v,).  As  it 
is,  he  illustrates  one  aspect  of  eccentricity. 
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constitational,  ineradicable,  bat  not  likely 
to  increase;  indeed,  more  likely  to  l>e 
modified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
fnction  with  other  minds  healthier  than 
his  own. 

We  have  known  a  clergyman  who  from 
childhood  laboured  under  the  mental  de- 
fect of  indecision,    and  who,    becoming 
unsettled  in  regard  to  his  benefice,  con- 
templated a  change,  but  spent  sleepless 
nights  and  wearisome  days  in  a  state  of 
mental  see-saw,  now  rising  to  the  decision 
to  make  the  contemplated  change,  then 
falling  into  doubt  and  totally  unable  to 
take  any  action.    When  this  wear-and- 
tear  of  mind  had  reached  a  climax,  he  con- 
sulted us.  We  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say 
in  favour  of  and  against  changing  his 
living,  and  when  we  found  our  patient 
in  the  mood  to  remain  in  the  same  locality, 
we  supported  him  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  in  that  conclusion.    The  next  day 
he  saw  the  advantage  of  leaving  his  post, 
and  having  done  so,  we  again  joined  him 
inadvocatmg  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  with 
the  same  success  as  before,  but,  alas !  with 
the  same  short-lived  victory  over  irreso- 
lution.  The  next  day  found  this  unhappy 
man  reverting  to  the  judgment  which  he 
had  just  abandoned.     The  result  was  a 
non  po88umu8,  and  we  lost  sight  of  the 
patient.     Several  yeai's  afterwards  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  write  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
the  clergyman  as  to  whether  he  had  ever 
made  up  his  mind  to  change  his  location. 
After  the  interval  of  a  few  days  we  re- 
ceived a    letter  expressing  the  writer's 
^atitude  for  the  kindly  interest  shown 
m  his  case,  along  with  the  statement  that 
after  many  painful  struggles  he  had  at 
last  removed  to  another  town,  but  adding 
that  he  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  pur- 
sued the  right  course. 

Cases  occur  of  eccentricity  in  old  age 
which  raise  the  question  of  insanity,  and 
present  considerable  practical  difficulty, 
ft  is  no  doubt  all  important  to  ascertain 
whether  eccentricity  nas  been  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  individual  in  previous 
years.  Assuming  that  there  has  been  no 
period  of  the  man's  life  in  which  pecu- 
uarities  of  manner  or  habits  of  life  have 
been  absent,  there  will  be  ground  for  main- 
taining that  there  is  a  sumcient  amount  of 
mental  power  to  admit  of  testamentary 
capacity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  eccentric 
acts  have  recently  developed  themselves, 
some  enfeeblement  of  the  higher  centres 
must  be  suspected. 

Eccentricity,  it  must  be  remembered, 
may  manifest  itself  in  the  two  very 
opposite  forms  of  the  carelessness  in  the 
use  of  money  which  constitutes  the  spend- 
thrift, and  the  passion  for  saving  which 


characterises  the  miser.  As  every  one 
knows,  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
a  fortune  has  been  squandered  by  the 
eccentric  conduct  of  its  possessor  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  no  legal  evidence 
of  his  insanity.  The  recent  Lunacy  Act 
has  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  this 
difficulty  by  allowing  the  spendthrift's 
control  over  his  property  to  be  restricted, 
wlule  his  personal  lioerty  is  not  interfered 
with. 

VrornosUd — Eccentricity  may  doubtless 
almost  imperceptibly  merge  into  insanity. 
At  Uie  same  time,  there  is  a  form  of  innate 
peculiarity  of  character,  to  which  the 
public  gives  the  name  of  **  having  a  screw 
loose,"  which  presents  no  special  liability 
to  actual  mental  disorder.  The  chances 
are  rather  the  other  way  as  regards  the 
individual  himself,  although  in  the  next 

feneration  it  may  develop  into  madness, 
^r.  Parr  went  even  further  than  this, 
and  observed  in  regard  to  clever  eccentric 
people  that  they  were  certainly  cracked, 
out  that  the  crack  let  in  light.  Perhaps 
Dr.  ConoUy  was  right  in  thinking  tlus 
favourable  view  was  rarely  justified. 
Certainly  it  is  true  that  very  little  light 
enters  the  crack  in  those  fussy  persons 
who  have  a  craze  for  propounding  end- 
less plans  for  reducing  the  National 
Debt,  who  are  continuafiy  scheming  in 
one  direction  or  another,  and  who  bring 
out  plausible  patents  which  never  end  in 
practical  results.      ^See  Evidence,  Law 

OF,  IN  ITS  BeLATION  TO  LUNACY.) 

The  Editor. 

aooRTMOBZS.   (iSee  Bruises.) 

acBXilOBlAVZA  {MtffjLos,  away  from 
home;  fuzyia,  madness).  BOBXliZO- 
xrosus  ((K^rfuoSf  away  from  home  *,  vcioros ; 
a  disease).  Terms  used  for  a  form  of 
insanity  in  which  there  is  a  morbid  desire 
for  travelling  or  wandering  about.  (Ger. 
Reiaesucht,) 

aOROlLA&ZA  {rjx^i  &  sound  or  noise, 
an  echo;  XaXui,  speech,  talk);  aORO- 
PRSASZA  {hx^9  A  sound;  an  echo; 
<l>paa'is,  speech,  expression).  Terms  (the 
former  employed  by  Bombers)  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  speech  founa  in  certain 
nervous  disorders  and  in  some  insane  per- 
sons, when  the  words  and  tones  of  the 
person  addressins  them  are  repeated  or  re- 
echoed.   (Qer.  Mchovprache,) 

acROPATRZBB  (^ya»,  a  sound,  an 
echo ;  irdBos,  a  suffering).  Forms  of  ab- 
normal nervous  action  in  which  the  patient 
spasmodically  and  quite  involuntariljr  re- 
peats on  the  spot  words  heard  or  actions 
seen  by  him. 

aOROB  (f/xos,  a  sound).  A  term  for 
any  noise  or  sound  of  a  subjective  nature 
in  the  ears. 
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aoRo-szoir   m  bvzzavtzcs.    A. 

speech  disturbance  observed  in  epileptics, 
where  some  word  is  repeated  two,  three, 
or  more  times  in  succession,  either  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  It  is 
usually  a  post-convulsive  phenomenon 
observed  in  chronic  epileptic  dements. 
Eomberg  considered  it  us  evidence  of 
cerebral  softening,  but  Echeverria  re^jrards 
it  as  the  result  of  **  perverted  will,*'  im- 
paired or  defective  innibition.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  writings  of  the  epileptic  insane. 

ao&ACTZSBSA  (cKXaxrior/io,  a  dance, 
in  which  the  legs  are  thrown  up  behind ; 
from  (KXaicriCtOj  I  kick  out).  A  synonym  of 
Epilepsy,  from  the  involuntary  struggles 
during  a  fit. 

aoZiAMPBZA  {(Kkafinn,  I  shine  or 
burst  forth  violently).  A  term  gene- 
rally applied  to  convulsions  of  an  epilepti- 
form cnaracter,  due  to  some  actual  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  centres,  caused 
by  anatomical  lesion  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease (differing  thas  from  pure  epUepsy),  by 
a  denciont  supply  of  blood,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  poisonous  matter  into  the  blood 
(notably  urea),  or  by  reflex  irritation  {e.g., 
intestinal  worms,  teething,&c.).  The  term 
was  formerly  used  as  a  designation  for  in- 
fantile and  puerperal  convulsions.  (Fr. 
eclampsie;  Ger.  IJklcumpaie.) 

XCZiAlIPBZA     WTJLKB     (cKXd/xTTO) ; 

nwto,  I  nod  the  head).  A  name  given  to 
a  rare  disease  observed  in  youn^  children. 
It  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar  bowing 
forward  and  downward  of  the  head,  a 
bending  or  rotating  of  the  head  or  body, 
or  a  rapid  to-and-fro  nodding.  Its  aeti- 
ology is  doubtful,  and  most  regard  it 
merely  as  a  development  of  ordinary 
infantile  eclampsia. 

XCZiAMPSZC    ZBZOCT    (cxXd/xTro),     I 

shine  forth;  idior,  peculiar).  {See  Idiocy.) 
acZiZMZA  (cnXi/xm,  excessive  hunger). 
A  synonym  of  Bulimia. 

acanrsBZA  (cV,  from ;  fn^orcr,  memory). 
A  form  of  amnesia  in  which  there  is  a 
normal  memory  of  occurrences  prior  to  a 
given  date,  with  loss  of  memory  of  what 
happened  for  a  certain  time  after  that 
date. 

1ICW<BA  {^^Kpoia^  from  (K,  out  of;  v6os 
{povs),  the  nund).  A  term  for  any  form 
of  madness.    Insanity. 

acPRROXrZA  {€K<t>p<ov,  foolish,  silly, 
insane).  An  old  term  for  insanity.  A 
genus  of  tho  order  Phrenica,  in  which 
there  is  diseased  perception  with  little 
derangenient  of  the  judgment,  occasion- 
ally shifting  into  diseased  iudgment,  with 
little  derangement  of  the  perception. 
(Mason  Good.) 

SCPBSOXrZA       XAirZA        {€K<t>p<ov\ 

fiapla,  madness).  Madness ;  the  discrepancy 


between  the  perception  and  the  judgment 
is  general ;  great  excitement  of  the  men- 
tal, sometimes  of  the  corporeal  powers. 
(Mason  Good.) 


(K<f)o<op  ;  fi€\ayxp\ia^  from  fieXas  X^^9»  black 
bile).  Melancholia;  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  perception  and  the  judgment 
limited  to  a  single  object,  or  a  few  con- 
nected objects  or  trains  of  ideas ;  the 
will  wayward  and  domineering.  (Mason 
Good.) 

acPZiBXZB  (cVn-X^croro),  I  terrify  or 
amaze).  An  old  term  used  by  Galen  for 
stupor  or  consternation,  the  patient  stand- 
ing with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  speechless 
and  motionless.  (Fr.  etMlewie ;  Ger.  dot 
Eratarren  vor  Schrecken^ 

aCBTABT  {tKoracris). — BellattlOB* — ^A 

word  loosely  and  variously  employed,  but 
usually  restricted  to  that  condition  of  the 
system  in  which  a  person  presents  opposite 
pnases  of  mental  action,  some  faculties 
being  exalted  and  others  depressed ;  sen- 
sation and  locomotion  being  suspended. 
It  is  so  allied  to  catalepsy  that  Uie  term 
''cataleptic  ecstasy''  is  often  employed: 
as  also  as  that  of  **  ecstatic  trance."  With 
ecstasv  we  always  associate  the  idea  of 
something  more  than  immobility  and  the 
loss  of  objective  consciouness,  namely,  the 
impassioned  attitude  of  the  patient, 
whether  sitting  or  standing,  the  eyes  being 
fixed  and  open,  with  or  without  utterances 
of  a  religious  or  enthusiastic  character. 
The  whole  mind  seems  to  be  absorbed  in 
and  concentrated  upon  some  grand  idea, 
especially  of  a  supernatural  character.  In 
this  mental  attitude,  ignorant  and  aston- 
ished spectators  read  a  divine  illumination. 
The  unearthly  appearance  of  the  patient 
(for  a  patient  he  or  she  is,  if  properly 
understood)  naturally  leads  the  credulous 
to  attach  authoritative  importance  to  all 
that  may  be  whispered  or  indicated  by  the 
ecstatic.  Mystics  in  all  ages  have  oeen 
more  or  less  examples  of  this  nenroeis. 
The  term  ecstasy  has  been  so  differently 
employed  by  even  medical  writers  that 
much  confusion  has  been  occasioned.  The 
learned  Prichard  clearly  defined  the  con- 
dition, and  with  the  French  employed  the 
word  as  synonymous  with  trance.  He 
contrasted  it  with  the  *' day-dream,"  or 
reverie,  which  consists  of  a  voluntary  ab- 
sorption in  a  certain  train  of  ideas,  not 
having  a  real  character  when  remembered. 
The  ecstatic,  on  the  contrary,  is  impressed 
with  the  reality  of  scenes  present  to  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  trance,  or  at  any  rate  it 
is  very  difficult  to  him,  when  he  recalls  it^ 
to  free  himself  from  the  hold  which  it  has 
taken  of  his  mind.* 

*  "  A  Treatiae  on  Insanity  and  other  IMsorden 
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Bxamples* — Several  remarkable  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  ecstatic  subjects 
have  passed,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  into  the 
abodes  of  the  blest,  and  have  deplored  the 
nnhappy  fate  which  restored  them  to  con- 
scious relations  with  the  external  world. 

There  is  tiie  case  of  John  Engelbrecht, 
reported  by  Arnold,  of  Leicester,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  A  few  passages 
from  this  remarkable  history  should  be 
preceded  by  his  own  statement  that  it 
was  about  12  o'clock  (midnight)  when  his 
bodily  hearing  fjailed  him,  and  that  when 
the  watchman  cried  twelve  o'clock,  his 
ecstatic  sleep  commenced. 

''It  was  on  Thursday  noon,  about 
12  o'clock,  when  I  distinctly  perceived  that 
death  was  making  his  approaches  upon 
me  from  the  lower  parts  upwards ;  inso- 
much that  my  whole  body  becoming  stifff 
I  had  no  more  feeling  left  in  my  hands 
and  feet,  neither  in  any  other  part  of  my 
whole  body ;  nor  was  I  at  last  able  to 
speak  or  see ;  for  my  mouth  now  becom- 
ing very  stiff,  I  was  no  longer  able  to 
open  it  nor  did  I  feel  it  any  longer. 
My  eyes  also  broke  in  my  head  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  distinctly  felt  it.  But,  for 
all  that,  I  understood  what  was  said 
when  they  were  praying  by  me ;  and  I 
heard  distinctly  that  they  said  to  one 
another,  *Pray  feel  his  legs,  how  stiff  and 
cold  they  are  become ;  it  will  now  be  soon 
over  with  him.'  This  I  heard  distinctly  ; 
but  had  no  perception  of  their  touch. 
And  when  the  watchman  cried  eleven 
o'clock,  at  midnight,  I  heard  that,  too, 
distinctly  ;  and  much  about  twelve  o'clock 
at  midnight,  the  bodily  hearing  failed  and 
left  me  too.  Then  was  I  (as  it  seemed  to 
me)  taken  up  with  my  whole  body  ;  and 
it  was  transported  and  carried  away  with 
far  more  swiftness  than  any  arrow  can  fly 
when  discharged  from  a  cross-bow."  He 
then,  after  some  observations,  relates  what 
he  saw  and  heard  in  the  other  world ; 
and  afterwards  describing  his  return  to 
life,  and  telling  us  that  he  was  hours  in 
dying,  and  the  same  space  in  recovering, 
he  thus  proceeds: — "liemarkable  it  is, 
that  as  I  died  from  beneath  upwards,  so 
I  revived  again  the  contrary  way,  from 
above  to  beneath,  or  from  top  to  toe: — 
Being  now  conveyed  back  again  out  of  the 
splendorous  glory,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
had  been  replaced  with  mv  whole  body 
upon  the  same  spot;  and  then  I  first 
began  to  hear  again  corporally  something 
of  what  they  were  praying  in  the  same 
room  with  me.  Thus  was  my  hearing 
the  first  of  all  the  senses  I  recovered 
again.    After  this  I  began  to  have  a  per- 

aflecting  the  Mind."    By  Jamos  Cowles  Prichard, 
ILD.,  F.U.S.  (London,  1835),  p.  454.  J 


ception  of  my  eyes,  so  that  by  little  and 
little  my  whole  body  became  gradually 
strong  and  sprightly.  And  no  sooner  dia 
I  get  a  feeling  of  my  legs  and  feet  again, 
but  I  rose  and  stood  up  upon  them  with 
a  strength  and  firmness  I  never  had  en- 
joyed before,  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  life.  Tlie  heavenly  joy  invigorated 
me  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people 
were  greatly  terrified  at  it,  seeing  that,  in 
so  rapid  and  almost  instantaneous  a  man- 
ner I  had  recovered  my  strength  again  to 
such  ^at  advantage.  (''Observa^onson 
Insanity,"  2nd  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  229.) 

It  may  be  added  that  Engelbrecht  had 
been  for  many  ^ears  greatly  depressed  in 
mind,  with  suicidal  tendencies  before  pass- 
ing into  this  trance.  Ever  after  the  attack 
he  was  free  from  despondency,  and  passed 
into  a  state  marked  by  more  or  less  re- 
ligious exaltation.  He  was  a  visionary, 
some  times  fasted  for  weeks  together,  and 
once  heard  for  one-and -forty  nights  the 
angels  singing  and  playing  sacred  music. 

Another  instance  of  trance  may  be 
added.  It  is  contained  in  the  Psychologi- 
cal Magazine,  vol.  v.  part  3,  p.  1 5,  and  is 
given  by  Dr.  Alex.  Crichton  in  his  "  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Mental  Derangement,"  vol.  ii.  p.  87  : — 

"  A  young  lady,  an  attendant  on  the 
premises  of ,  after  having  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
with  a  violent  nervous  disorder,  was  at 
last,  to  all  appearance,  deprived  of  life. 
Her  lips  were  quite  pale,  her  face  resem- 
bled the  countenance  of  a  dead  person, 
and  her  body  grew  cold.  She  was  removed 
from  the  room  in  which  she  died,  and  laid 
in  a  coffin,  and  the  day  of  the  faneral  was 
fixed  on.  The  day  arrived,  and  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  funeral  songs 
and  hymns  were  sung  oefore  the  door. 
Just  as  the  people  were  about  to  nail  on 
the  lid  of  the  cofon,  a  kind  of  perspiration 
was  observed  to  appear  on  the  surface  of 
her  body.  It  grew  greater  every  moment, 
and  at  last  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion  was 
observed  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
corpse.  A  few  minutes  after,  during  which 
time  fresh  signs  of  returning  life  appeared, 
she  at  once  opened  her  eyes,  and  uttered 
a  most  pitiable  shriek.  Physicians  were 
quickly  procured,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  she  was  considerably  restored, 
and  is  probably  alive  at  this  day. 

''The  description  which  she  herself 
gave  of  her  situation  is  extremely  remark- 
able, and  forms  a  curious  and  authentic 
addition  to  psychology. 

"  She  said,  it  seemed  to  her,  as  if  in  a 
dream,  that  she  was  really  dead ;  yet  she  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  happened 
around  her  in  this  dreadful  state.    She 
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distinctly  heard  her  friends  speaking  and 
lamenting  her  death  at  the  side  of  her 
coffin.  Sne  felt  them  pull  on  the  dead- 
clothes,  and  lay  her  in  them.  This  feeling 
produced  a  mental  anxiety  which  is  inde- 
scribable. She  tried  to  cry,  but  her  soul 
was  without  power,  and  could  not  act  on 
her  body,  ohe  had  the  contradictory 
feeling  as  if  she  were  in  her  own  body, 
and  yet  not  in  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
It  was  equally  impossible  for  her  to  stretch 
out  her  arm,  or  to  open  her  eyes,  or  to 
cry,  although  she  contmually  endeavoured 
to  do  so.  The  internal  anguish  of  her 
mind  was,  however,  at  its  utmost  height 
when  the  funeral  hymns  began  to  be  sung, 
and  when  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  about 
to  be  nailed  on.  The  thought  that  she 
was  to  be  buried  alive  was  the  first  one 
which  gave  activity  to  her  soul,  and  caused 
it  to  operate  on  her  corporeal  frame." 

Treatment. — As  the  causes  of  this  ab- 
normal condition  are  mostly  moral,  the 
first  step  in  treatment  is  to  remove  them, 
and  ensure  healthy  surroundings.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  any  encouragement 
of  the  love  of  notoriety,  which  is  present 
in  many  cases,  must  be  sedulously  avoided. 
The  possibility  of  imposture  must  be  care- 
fully considered  before  making  a  diagnosis. 
Of  physical  causes  the  most  probable  is 
uterine  disorder,  to  remove  which  will 
be  the  care  of  the  physician.  Hysteria  so 
frequently  plays  a  part  in  this  affection, 
that  the  moral  and  physical  treatment  re- 
quired for  it,  is  likely  to  be  the  one  called 
lor  in  cases  of  ecstasy.  Fasting  girls 
usually  belong  to  this  category.  (See 
Epidebuc  Insanity,  Hysteria,  Trance.) 

The  Editor. 

SBUCATZOir    OF     TRB     ZITBAira. 

(See  Schools  in  Asylums.) 
XBUOATzoirA&    TSAzirziro    of 

ZBZOT8     AITB        ZMBBCZZiBB.     (See 

Idiots  and  Imbeciles.) 

BFFZiBUBAOB  (Fr.  effleurer,  to  touch 
slightly).  The  form  of  massage  in  which 
gentle  shampooing  or  rubbing  of  the  sur- 
face is  employed.     (See  Massage.) 

aoXBBZB  (fyfpa-is,  a  waking).  In- 
tense wakefulness. 

aoozBK  (Lat.  ego,  I).  An  excessive  or 
passionate  love  or  opinion  of  self;  the  habit 
of  referring  ever^thmg  to  one's  self,  and  of 
judging  and  estmiating  everything  by  its 
relation  to  one's  interest  or  importance. 
The  totality  of  the  tendencies  or  instincts 
which  direct  the  acts  of  the  individual 
to  be  performed  with  a  view  to  his  own 
advantage  or  pleasure.  The  mental  state 
opposed  to  that  termed  altruism  by 
Comte.    (Ger.  Eigennutz,  Selhatsucht.) 

BOBBaOBBZB  (typriyopaiSf  watchful- 
ness). A  morbid  condition  of  wakefulness. 


aZiaCTkzcZTT,  use  of,  in  tlM 
ment  of  tlie  Znaane. — Rietortoal  SkeMiL 

— Ever  since  electricity,  in  whatever  form 
it  may  be,  has  been  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses, it  has  also  been  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  disorders.  It  was,  howeTer, 
not  in  the  first  instance  applied  to  them, 
for  at  the  time  when  electricity  was  first 
introduced  into  therapeutics,  little  was 
known  of  insanity,  so  that  only  its  zooet 
severe  forms  were  recognised  as  such  ;  but 
we  find  it  applied  very  early  to  affectioiis 
of  which  we  know,  that  they  stand  in  close 
relation  to  insanity,  whether  they  precede 
or  accompany  it,  or  represent  its  charac- 
teristic features.  De  Maen  assures  us  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last 
century  that  electricity,  especially  in  the 
form  of  the  Leyden  jar,  had  been  of  ereat 
service  to  him  in  the  treatment  of  cnorea 
and  partial  paralysis  accompanied  by 
tremor,  and  Sir  Thomas  Watson  not  only 
states  the  same,  but  also  reports  the 
beneficial  influence  of  electricity  on  trismus 
and  tetanus.  Not  long  after,  it  was  re- 
commended by  Evans  for  hysterical  con- 
vulsions, by  John  Wesley  for  epilepsy, 
by  Lovel,  Maudujt  de  la  Yarenne  and 
John  Birch  for  disordered  menstruation, 
amaurosis  and  neuralgia ;  by  Pacts  van 
Trostwyk  and  Kravenhof  for  certain  forms 
of  apoplexy,  and  rreston  and  Hartmann 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  apply  too  strong 
shocksj  because  the  nerve  power,  alrecuiy 
weakened,  might  suffer  serious  harm.  In 
1750,  supported  by  these  statements  and 
his  own  observations,  Tiberio  Cavallo 
gave  a  series  of  indications  and  modifica- 
tions with  regard  to  electric  treatment, 
which  he  specially  recommends  for  para- 
lysis, weakness  of  sight  and  of  hearing, 
rheumatism,  glandular  swellings  and  more 
especially  for  chorea  and  epilepsy. 

After  Galvani  had  discovered  (in  1789) 
the  contact-electricity,  and  Yolta  had  in 
1800  made  known  his  galvanic  pile  and 
thereby  facilitated  the  use  of  the  electric 
fluid,  as  it  was  then  termed,  electricity 
became  very  generally  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  the  most  manifdd 
morbid  conditions  were  treated  by  it 
in  the  form  of  galvanism.  On  the 
whole,  however,  as  Fr.  L.  Augustin 
states  (Versuch  einer  vollstaendigen 
systematischen  Geschichte  der  galvani- 
schen  Elcctricitaet  u.  s.  w.  Berlm,  1803, 
p.  53,  fll),  ouly  such  conditions  were  sub- 
jected to  electric  (galvanic)  treatment  as 
consisted  in  a  decrease  of  nervous  action, 
and  were  not  caused  by  deeper  changes. 
To  express  it  in  modern  terms,  electricity 
was  applied  onljr  for  functional  and  not 
(so-called)  organic  diseases.  Still,  now, 
electro-therapeutics  are  specially  applied 
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to  the  80-called  functional  disorders, which 
are  caused  by  mere  molecular  changes  of 
the  tissues  and  therefore  might  well  be 
termed  molecular  diseases,  whilst  the 
treatment  of  organic  disease  developed 
from  the  former,  and  consisting  in  deeper 
and  mostly  irreparable  changes  of  form 
and  character  of  the  tissues,  has  as  yet 
not  given  any  at  least  undoubted  results. 
Already  in  the  early  time  mentioned  above 
they  experienced  as  C.  J.  C.  Grapengiesser 
tells  us  (Yersuche  den  Galvanismus  zur 
Heilung  einiger  Krankheiten  anzuwenden, 
Berlin,  1801,  p.  loi),  that  galvanUm  is  a 
very  good  sedative,  and  that  most  of  his 
patients  applying  it  in  the  right  measure 
slept  very  well  after  it;  and  Augustin 
says  that  medical  men,  who  want  to 
advance  their  science,  should  apply  gal- 
vanism in  functional  diseases,  and  thus 
they  would  be  able  to  palliate  or  even  to 
cure  most  severe  cases  of  thatjcind. 

From  that  very  time  have  come  the 
first  reports,  that  electricity,  especially 
galvanism,  is  able  to  remove  mental  de- 
rangement. Gh.  Henric.  Ernest  Bischoff 
(Gommentatio  de  usu  galvanismi  in  arte 
medicft^  Jena,  1801)  relates  that  a  hys- 
terical woman  suffering  from  paralysis 
and  slight  melancholy  and  stuporous  to  a 
high  degree  had  been  completely  cured  by 
galvanism.  Augustin  reports  that  a  boy 
suffering  from  cataleptic  attacks  in  con- 
sequence of  ague,  paralysed  in  arms  and 
legs,  and  also  of  deraneea  mind,  after  being 
galvanised  daily  for  three  weeks,  not  only 
was  cured  from  paralysis,  but  also  had 
become  much  quicker  in  mind ;  and 
Jean  Aldini  (Etude  th^orique  et  ex- 
p^rimentale  sur  le  Galvanisme,  Paris, 
1804)  reports  two  cases  of  melancholia, 
which  he  cured  by  galvanism  ;  his  report 
is  confirmed  by  G^ntili,  Palazzi,  Brug- 
natelli  and  Zola. 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1804  the  zeal 
for  electro-therapeutic  treatment,  as  also 
for  mental  affections  in  genera],  greatly 
relaxed.  The  often  marvellous  success  of 
electric  treatment  had  led  to  a  most  un- 
critical application  of  electricity  in  medi- 
cine. Quacks  and  unscrupulous  charla- 
tans abused  the  credulity  of  the  masses. 
Thus  we  do  not  hear  anything  for  half 
a  century  of  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity in  medicine,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Most,  Sarlandi^re,  Magendie,  Fried- 
lander,  Beinhold,  James,  and  Furkinje  to 
revive  the  lost  interest. 

The  induction  current  was  discovered  by 
Faraday  in  1831,  and  Duchenne  published 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  decade,  the  good  results  o1> 
tained  by  means  of  it  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.   Further,  Du  Bois-Reymond  pub- 


lished in  1848  and  1849  ^^9  famous  Unter- 
suchungen  uher  die  thierische  Electricitaet 
(Investigations  on  Animal  Electricity). 
Several  physicians  of  note  took  the  matter 
in  hand ;  EdLoritz  Meyer  contributed  to  make 
it  known  to  the  medical  world  at  large  by 
his  book,  Electricitast  in  ihrer  Anwendung 
auf  praJctische  Medizin  (Berlin,  1854) 
(Electricity  applied  in  Practical  Medicine) ; 
In  1855  Kemak  laid  down  certain  prin- 
ciples for  its  application,  and  from  that 
time  electro-therapeutics  became  from 
year  to  year  better  known  and  appreci- 
ated. 

At  this  time  also  we  again  find  attempts 
to  galvanise  insane  persons,  and  to  brmg 
about  a  cure  by  electric  treatment.  Buck- 
nill  was,  according  to  a  notice  in  the 
**Annal.  M^dioo-Psychol.,"  1849,  voL  i. 
p.  228,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
who,  after  a  long  pause,  applied  electricity 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and  in  some 
melancholiacs  actually  had  good  results. 
But  principally  two  physicians,  Teilleux 
and  Auzouy,  have  attempted  to  give  elec- 
tricity a  prominent  place  in  psychiatry. 
In  1859  they  published  in  the  ''Ann. 
M^dico-Psychol.,"  vol.  ii.  (J.  Teilleux, "  De 
Tapplication  de  T^lectricit^  au  traitement 
de  1  Alienation  mentale,"  p.  3^3.  and  Th. 
Auzouy,  "  Des  troubles  fonctionels  de  la 
Peau  et  de  Taction  de  r^lectricit^  chez  les 
Ali^n^s,"  p.  527)  their  observations,  and 
also  the  principles  according  to  which  in 
future  insane  persons  would  have  to  be 
treated  by  electricity. 

Teilleux  thinks  it  of  no  matter  for  the 
treatment  whether  the  electric  current  be 
produced  by  friction,  contact,  magnetism, 
or  induction.  The  electric  current  is  a 
powerful  and  efficient  means  for  curing 
mental  derangement,  and  although  no 
specific,  nevertheless  is  a  valuable  adju- 
vant. It  possesses  decidedly  stimulating 
powers,  and  should  be  applied  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  derangement  is  con- 
nected with  ansdsthesia,  loss  of  tone,  and 
cerebral  exhaustion,  because  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  hoped  that  the  aboulia 
and  depression  caused  thereby  may  be 
cured.  The  electric  current  has  besides  a 
soothing  effect,  and  may  under  certain 
circumstances  be  used  as  a  sedative. 
Voltaic  electricity,  he  sa^s,  has  a  special 
power,  and  therefore  is  fit  to  be  applied 
to  a  series  of  psychoses,  because  it  stimu- 
lates the  nerves,  at  the  same  time  soothing 
and  diminishing  bodily  excitement  if  pro- 
perly applied. 

Auzouy  considers  a  series  of  peripheral 
affections  of  insane  persons  not  so  much 
as  complications,  but  as  symptoms  of 
existing  cerebral  disease,  and  attributes 
to    them      great     importance    in     the 
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origin  and  the  existence  of  actual  pay- 
cnoses 

In  1868,  Benedikt  ("  Electrotherapie," 
Wien,  1868)  published  some  cases,  in 
which  electricity  had  been  undoubtedly  of 
great  use  in  bringing  about  cure  or  improve- 
ment of  mental  derangements.  In  1869, 
the  investigations  of  Lombroso  were  pub- 
lished (C.  £umbroso,  *^  Ellinische  Beitraege 
zur  Psychiatric,"  Deutsch  von  M.  O. 
Fraenkel,  Leipzig,  1869,  PP  29-43),  ac- 
cording to  which  sensibilitj  was  found  to 
be  diminished  in  apathetic  melancholia, 
the  reverse  in  active  melancholia,  in  which 
sometimes  hyperasthesia,  especially  on  the 
forehead,  may  exist.  According  to  these 
investigations  the  extensor  muscles  in 
persons  suffering  from  dementia,  pellagra, 
or  monomania,  react  more  slowly  than  in 
healthy  individuals,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  always  accelerated  on  the  appli- 
cation of  induction  currents. 

Personal  ZnTestiffationb — Since  1867, 
we  ourselves  have  taken  part  in  the  investi- 
gations on  the  influence  of  electricity  on 
insane  persons,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  question  how  far  electricity  might  be 
useful  in  the  cure  of  insanity.  We  were 
able  to  confirm  in  general  the  statements 
of  Teilleux  and  Auzouy.  Every  electric 
current,  however  excited,  of  whatever 
quality,  is  calculated  to  remove  mental 
disorders.  But  not  every  current  is 
capable  of  removing  every  mental  de- 
rangement. On  the  contrary,  it  may 
aggravate  some  forms  and  even  make 
them  incurable.  The  electric  current  is 
a  two-edged  s  word.  We  therefore  thought 
it  our  first  task  to  find  out  under  what 
circumstances,  in  what  form  and  manner 
it  would  have  to  be  applied  in  a  given  case. 

Hesolts  and  Bireotions. — We  shall  in 
the  following  remarks  give  the  results 
we  have  obtained  after  many  years*  re- 
searches. Electricity  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  but 
it  has  to  be  applied  with  care  and 
perseverance  ;  it  is  a  stimulant,  and  the 
biological  principle,  that  weak  stimulants 
excite  vital  action,  medium  ones  promote 
it,  strong  ones  hinder  it,  and  very  strong 
ones  extinguish  it,  finds  here  complete 
confirmation.  It  depends,  however,  upon 
the  individual  what  to  understand  by  a 
strong  and  what  by  a  weak  stimulant; 
some  stimulants  will  be  very  strong  for  a 
weak  and  susceptible  individual,  which 
for  a  strong  one  would  be  weak  ;  even  so 
much  so  that  its  effect  would  scarcely  be 
felt.  As  insane  persons  are  mostly  weak 
or  even  decrepit,  it  follows  that  we  gene- 
rally have  to  apply  weak,  i.e.,  relatively 
weak,  currents,  which  in  a  particular  case 
might  be  felt  to  be  strong.    There  are 


individuals  who  suffer  from  so-called 
neurosis  electrica  and  are  so  sensitiTe  to 
electricity,  that  they  are  intolerably  af- 
fected by  electric  currents,  which  are  not 
at  all  felt  by  an  average  individaal*  and 
also  influence  a  very  sensitive  galTano- 
meter  but  little.  It  is  therefore  tiiinaUv 
advisable  to  operate  with  relatively  weak 
currents  only,  which  produce  but  a  slight 
deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter, because  these  give,  accordioff  to 
our  experience,  much  better  results  Sum 
stronger  ones;  and  it  is  also  necessary 
never  to  galvanise  in  unfamiliar  cases 
without  a  galvanometer,  because  other- 
wise mistakes  will  be  unavoidable.  We 
must  not,  however,  rely  on  the  galvano- 
meter and  the  deviation  of  the  needle 
only,  but  take  into  consideration  the 
subjective  sensation  of  the  patient;  he 
has  to  be  conscientiouslv  observedy  the 
effect  of  the  current,  of  which  perhaps  he 
complains,  has  to  be  tried  on  ourselves 
and  the  strength  of  the  current  reg^olated 
accordingly.  No  galvanometer,  although 
it  is  indispensable,  can  take  the  place  of 
the  eyes,  skin,  or  tongue  of  the  operator. 
Although  in  general  electric  currents 
applied  therapeutically  must  be  weak,  a 
certain  strength  is  nevertheless  necessarj. 
They  must  at  least  be  felt  subjectivdy, 
even  if  thev  cannot  be  measured  objec- 
tively. Although  we  agree  with  most 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  the  electric  currents,  we 
do  not  agree  with  them  in  regard  to  the 
duration  necessary  in  its  application. 
Most  medical  men  are  for  the  snort  dura- 
tion of  the  application,  from  a  few  seconds 
to  two  minutes ;  we  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  According  to  our  experience, 
the  duration  of  an  application  must  be 
inversely  proportional  to  its  strength. 
The  non-observation  of  this  rule  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  principal  reason  why 
there  have  been  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity by  electricity  so  few  good  and  so 
many  baid  results,  and  why  in  consequence 
electro-therapeutics  have  not  found  here 
the  place  they  deserve  according  to  Kitzig 
and  Schuele. 

A  certain  strength  corresponding  to  the 
conditions  present  is  necessary,  if  the 
stimulation  which  represents  motion,  shall 
have  effect — i.e.,  cause  motion.  If  the 
stimulation  is  very  slight,  it  can  have  this 
effect  only,  if  it  is  accumulated,  and  this 
takes  place  if  we  apply  it  for  some  time. 
If  nevertheless  several  medical  men  main- 
tain to  have  had  good  results  on  applica- 
tion of  weak  currents  of  short  duration, 
it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  many 
neuropathic  or  hysterical  individuals  who 
undergo  electric  treatment  are  also  amen- 
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able  to  snggestion.  Inasmuch  as  insane 
patients,  on  account  of  their  bein^  occu- 
pied with  one  or  a  few  exciting  ideas 
(melancholiacs)  or  with  many  (maniacs), 
are  unable  to  direct  their  attention  to  any 
other  subject,  they  are  not  so  fit  to  be 
treated  successfully  by  suggestion,  and 
this  is  the  reason  that  the  experience  of 
medical  men,  gained  in  ordinary  indivi- 
duals, is  not  confirmed  in  the  insane. 
These  medical  men,  however,  require  for 
success  frequent  seances,  two  or  even  three 
every  day.  They  try  to  attain  by  repetition 
what  they  do  not  attain  by  short  periods ; 
bat  repeated  short  periods  are  nothing  but 
a  long  period  interrupted.  The  difference 
of  opinion,  therefore,  between  these  physi- 
cians and  ourselves  is  not  so  great  as 
might  at  first  appear.  However  this  may 
be«  we  may  in  the  science  of  mental 
disease  exx>ect  good  results  only  from 
long-continued  cuiTents.  Of  course  the 
weaker  the  current  is,  the  longer  it  should 
be  applied.  We  have  sometimes  galva- 
nised patients  for  twenty  or  even  thirty 
minutes. 

For  this,  however,  great  care,  patience 
and  confidence  are  required,  qualities  only 
found  in  a  man  convinced  of  the  final 
effect  of  his  treatment.  Mere  attendants, 
nurses  or  assistants  who  simply  do  what 
they  are  told,  and  because  it  is  their  duty, 
will  never  have  the  success  of  a  medical 
man  convinced,  of  the  efficiency  of  elec- 
tricity. We  have  cured  patients  who  had 
been  treated  in  vain  elsewhere.  In  any 
case  we  must  not  give  up  the  treatment  too 
early,  although  uie  well-known  saying  of 
Bemak,  that  electricity  generally  helps 
only  where  it  acts  soon,  is  still  true. 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  effect  of 
the  electric  treatment  became  visible  only 
after  weeks,  and  in  which  it  had  to  be 
applied  again  from  time  to  time,  until  at 
last  after  many  months  the  patients 
recovered,  or  at  least  became  decidedly 
better. 

The  effect  of  the  constant  current  on 
man  is  like  that  of  smooth  water,  or 
water  in  a  bath  ;  that  of  the  induced 
current  is  like  that  of  a  douche.  There- 
fore where  a  bath  or  packing  in  a  wet 
sheet  is  indicated,  the  constant  current 
must  be  applied ;  where  a  douche  or  cold 
friction  is  indicated,  the  induced  cur- 
rents are  of  great  use.  The  simple  inter- 
rupted current  holds  a  middle  position, 
and  is  indicated  where  a  bath  with  cold 
irrigations  and  showers  is  deemed  neces- 
sary. Where  it  is  intended  that  a 
change  shall  be  produced  in  nutrition,  the 
constant  current  must  be  applied ;  if  at 
the  same  time  we  want  to  excite,  we  have 
the  more  or  less  of  ten  interrupted  current; 


and  if  we  want  to  excite  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  pretty  strongly,  the  induced 
current  is  in  its  place. 

The  constant  current  mostly  produced 
by  galvanic  batteries  is  called  galvanic 
current ;  the  alternating  current,  generally 
produced  by  magnetism  or  induction,  is 
called  magneto-electric  or  induction  cur- 
rent ;  the  latter  is  also  called  according 
to  its  discoverer,  faradic  current.  If  we 
apply  galvanic  currents,  we  galvanise ;  if 
faradic  currents  we  faradise.  Galvanisa- 
tion and  faradisation  are  therefore  the 
principal  ways  of  applying  electricity  in 
medicine  as  well  as  in  mental  diseases. 
Lately,  through  Holtz's  machine,  use  has 
also  been  made  of  frictional  electricity, 
the  so-called  franklinism;  they  have 
franklinised,  but  not  with  such  success 
that  we  can  speak  about  it  with  the  same 
certainty  as  about  galvanisation  and  fara- 
disation. We  shall  therefore  speak  only 
of  the  two  latter  with  regard  to  their 
application  in  mental  diseases,  and  shall 
but  slightly  touch  on  franklinism. 

Du  Bois-Beymond  has  found,  that  if  a 
nerve  is  traversed  by  a  galvanic  current, 
its  normal  excitability  is  altered,  and  he 
called  this  change  electrotonus.  Fflueger 
has  since  shown  that  electrotonus  is  differ- 
ent if  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
positive  pole,  the  anode,  or  by  the  nega- 
tive pole,  the  cathode;  he  has  therefore 
called  these  two  different  phases  of  elec- 
trotonus, anelectrotonus  and  catelectro- 
tonus.  Anelectrotonus  is  characterised 
by  a  diminution,  catelectrotonus  by  an 
increase  of  the  normal  excitability.  The 
anode  therefore  acts  as  a  sedative,  the 
cathode  as  a  stimulant.  On  this  difference 
of  effect  between  the  two  electrodes,  the 
polar  method  is  founded. 

E.  Pflueger  ('*  Untersuchungen  ueber 
die  Fhysioloffie  des  Electrotonus,"  Berlin, 
1859)  has  luso  found  that  the  peculiar 
effect  of  the  electrodes  is  not  confined  only 
to  the  intra-polar  piece  of  nerve,  but  ex- 
tends also  to  the  extra-polar  piece.  In 
other  words,  the  action  of  the  current  ex- 
tends to  parts  of  the  body  placed  beyond 
the  portion  included  between  the  two  elec- 
trodes, though  the  chief  anodic  and  catho- 
dic  effects  are  localised  between  the  points 
of  contact. 

Pflueger  has  also  shown  that  the  con- 
ductivity of  an  electrised  nerve  is  lessened 
in  anelectrotonus,  and  that  this  anelec- 
trotonic  arrest  of  conductivity  increases  in 
intensity  and  extension  with  the  strength 
and  duration  of  the  current  applied;  so 
that  with  strong  and  long  lasting  currents 
anelectrotonus  is  specially  developed,  and 
at  last  affects  alone  the  whole  intra-polar 
piece  of  the  nerve.    Applied  to  the  polar 
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metliod  this  means  that  with  the  strength 
and  duration  of  the  carrents  the  anode 
acts  pre-eminently  and  at  last  alone; 
this  may  be,  partly  at  least,  connected 
with  the  so-called  cumulative  effect  which 
becomes  manifest  with  the  true  applica- 
tion of  the  current.  As  Bockwell  (*^The 
Cumulative  Action  of  the  Galvanic  Cur- 
rent," The  Medical  Record,  April  21, 
1888)  points  out,  this  has  an  extremely 
soothing  influence  on  exaggerated  nerve 
action.  Therefore  if  we  want  to  apply 
the  soothing  action  of  the  constant  gal- 
vanic current,  we  have  to  apply  the  anode, 
have  to  nse  strong,  or  what  is  still  safer, 
gradually  increasing  currents ;  have  to 
apply  them  for  a  longer  time,  for  some 
minutes  ;  and  have  to  avoid  any  sudden 
interruption.  If  we  want  to  use  the 
exciting  action  of  the  current  we  have 
to  apply  the  cathode,  and  have  frequently 
to  interrupt  the  current  or  to  change  its 
direction  by  means  of  a  current-breaker 
and  commutator. 

It  is  the  very  short  duration  of  in- 
duced currents  which  does  not  allow  of 
any  deeper  effects  taking  place.  In  their 
case  the  poles  alternate  every  moment 
with  the  change  of  direction  of  the  current. 
If  one  pole,  as  we  see  in  faradisation,  acts 
more  strongrly  than  the  other,  it  is  because 
the  induced  current  produced  by  the  break 
of  the  inducing  current  and  going  in  the 
same  direction,  is  stronger  than  that  cur- 
rent produced  by  the  making  of  the  in- 
ducing current  and  going  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  desirable,  if  we  want  less 
mechanical  action  but  rather  molecular 
effects,  as  in  galvanising,  that  we  should 
apply  as  broad  electrodes  as  possible,  from 
I  square  inch  to  24  or  more,  but  if  we 
want  a  mere  mechanical  effect  we  should 
u«e  fine  electrodes,  such  as  the  faradic 
brush. 

Treatment.  —  The  first  principle  in 
electrotherapeutics  is  to  send  the  current 
through  the  locus  morhi,  or  rather  to 
bring  the  locus  morhi  under  the  influence  of 
that  electrode,  the  effect  of  which  is  desired. 
Which  is  the  locus  morhi  in  mental 
derangements?  Generally  the  cerebrum 
is  considered  the  locus  morMj  which  is 
usually  held  to  be  the  psychical  orsan  as 
such,  and  rightly  so  to  a  certain  degree. 
It  is  not  absolutely  correct  to  spei^  of 
*'  mental  and  cerebral  diseases,"  as  is  gene- 
rally done,  because  mental  processes  are 
not  the  product  of  the  work  of  the  cerebrum 
alone,  but  of  the  whole  body,  of  the  whole 
person,  and  especially  of  the  nerves  and 
senses  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
Every  cerebral  disease  leads  to  mental 
disease,  although  the  latter  is  often  not 
recognised ;  but  not  every  mental  disease 


is  caused  by  cerebral  disease.  If  the 
brain  is  weak,  incapable  of  resistance  and 
unstable  in  its  molecular  composition,every 
bodily  excitation  will,  as  common  experi- 
ence tells  us,  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  men- 
tal derangement.  Transitory  phenomena 
are  caused  by  similar  conditions.  Any 
sufficiently  strong  irritation  of  such  a  brain 
will  cause  an  outbreak  of  mental  derange- 
ment, so  that  the  latter  may  be  considered 
an  expression  of  all  the  circumstances 
mentioned  before.  The  so-called  reflex- 
psychoses,  caused  by  disease  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
of  the  lungs  ;  by  mastitis,  periostitis,  &c, 
prove  this  sufficiently.  For  they  diisap- 
pear,  if  not  of  long  standing,  after  toe 
reapective  diseases  have  been  cured. 

It  is  therefore  important  first  to  make 
a  correct  diagnosis  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  the  mental  deran^ment,  and 
to  consider  the  derangement  itself  befon 
taking  the  appropriate  measures.  In  sJl 
cases  in  which  the  mental  disease  is  an 
expression  of  severe  organic  changes  of 
the  cerebrum  and  its  parts,  as,  e.g.^  in 
profljressive  paralysis,  it  it  comes  under 
memcal  treatment  after  profound  vascular 
changes,  tissue  proliferation,  and  atrophy 
of  nerves  have  taken  place,  nothing  is  to 
be  expected  from  electricity.  For  the 
electric  current  is  not  able  to  remove 
organic  changes,  atheromatous  degenera- 
tion of  the  vessels,  induration  of  the  mem- 
branes, shrinking  of  the  convolutions,  Ao. ; 
its  use  is  limited  to  functional  or  molecular 
derangements,  which  find  their  expression 
in  increased  or  decreased  excitabilitj,  in 
erethism  or  torpor.  Electrical  treatment 
must  therefore  be  confined  to  cases  where 
we  want  to  moderate  abnormally  increased, 
or  to  increase  abnormally  decreased,  men- 
tal action,  and  perhaps  to  rectify  mental 
action  which  has  taken  the  wronj^  course. 
Electricity  may  also  be  of  occasional  use 
in  some  incurable  derangements,  and  to 
suppress  certain  troublesome  symptoms, 
which  mostly  consist  in  exaggerated 
excitability. 

In  the  majoritv  of  mental  diseases  we 
have  to  deal  with  conditions  of  over-ex- 
citability. The  conditions  of  mentad  de- 
pression, melancholia,  even  a  kind  of 
stupor — stupor  caused  by  inhibition,  or 
stupor  spasticus  as  we  have  named  it-^ 
are  nothing  but  the  expression  of  such 
conditions  of  excitability ;  the  same  is  the 
case  in  furor  and  mania.  In  paretic  or 
paralytic  stupor,  however,  we  have,  as  the 
name  already  tells  us,  a  condition  of 
paralysis,  of  decreased  excitability. 

If  we  want  to  apply  electricity  as  a 
sedative,  we  have  to  use  the  galvanis 
current  and  its  anode.     If  the  mental 
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derangement  is  the  ezpression  of  derange- 
ment of  general  natrition,  in  which 
the  nsnal  treatment  consists  in  rest, 
strengthening  diet  and  tonics,  electrisa- 
tion of  the  whole  body,  so-called  general 
galvanisation  is  indicated.  The  anode  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  head,  the 
cathode  on  the  extremities  in  form  of  a 
footbath,  metal  plates,  or  sponges.  The 
current  descends  from  the  head  to 
the  feet.  The  head — i.e.,  the  psychical 
organ — comes  in  this  way  under  the  effect 
of  the  anode,  and  according  to  the  theory 
already  mentioned,  the  whole  body  comes 
at  last  under  its  innuence.  In  this  manner 
of  electrisation  the  anode  has  usually  the 
form  of  a  disc,  or  is  double,  so  as  to  be 
applied  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of 
tne  head  or  neck.  We  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  change  suddenly  the  strength  or 
the  direction  of  the  current,  which  is  to 
be  Tery  gradually  increased  up  to  the 
required  strength,  allowed  to  flow  for  the 
required  time,  and  finally  removed  by 
gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of  cells 
in  circuit 

If  however  we  want  to  excite  generally, 
and  if  the  stimulation  must  at  first  be 
slight  only,  we  place  the  anode  at  the  feet 
ana  move  the  single  or  double  cathode 
gradually  up  and  down  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  and  frequently  inter- 
rupt the  current  or  change  its  direction. 
If  the  excitation  has  to  be  stronger,  and 
has  chiefly  to  combat  a  more  or  less 
marked  cutaneous  anaesthesia  or  muscular 
atony — both  conditions  found  in  paresis 
and  stupor — we  apply  faradisation.  We 
brush  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
gradually  with  both  electrodes  in  the 
form  of  wet  sponges  or  of  the  faradic 
brush. 

If  we  are  convinced  in  these  cases  that 
the  mental  derangement,  althoup^h  the 
expression  of  a  general  disease,  is  prin- 
cipally caused  by  local  irritation,  as  in 
consequence  of  nenralp^,  a  local  treat- 
ment directed  especial^  to  neuralgia,  is 
indicated  besides  the  general  treatment 
To  suppress  neuralgia,  we  apply  the  anode 
over  the  painful  nerve;  tne  cathode  as 
the  so-called  indifferent  electrode,  is 
placed  far  away  from  it  on  chest,  thigh, 
arm,  &o.  We  act  in  the  same  manner  in 
hyperassthetic  parsesthesiss.  If  however 
parsBsthesia  is  already  an  expression  of 
nypsesthesia,  we  should  apply  the  cath- 
ode, and  the  anode  takes  the  place  of 
the  indifferent  electrode.  In  that  case 
we  may  also  apply  faradisation,  and  as 
it  seems,  frankhnisation.  Hallucinations 
haveto  be  counted  among  the  paraesthesiflB. 
GhJvanisation  has  proved  successful  in 
eases  of  auditory  hallucioations  of  melan- 


choliacs,  in  whom  they  are  local  mani- 
festations of  a  general  condition  of  irri- 
table weakness  ;  the  anode  is  to  be  placed 
here  on  the  mastoid  process.  In  para- 
noiacs,  however,  in  wnom  the  auditory 
hallucinations  are,  so  to  speak,  the  cause 
of  paranoia,  galvanisation  has  no  effect 
whatever. 

There  are  sometimes  in  the  course  of 
mental  derangements  conditions  requiring 
special  treatment,  as  venous  engorge- 
ments in  the  lower  parts,  the  extremities, 
especially  in  the  hands  and  feet.  They 
are  found  in  cases  of  paretic  stupor,  ana 
are  probably  caused  by  paresis  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  and  of  the  heart;  and 
improve  strikingly  when  treated  by,  inter- 
rupted, or  by  labile  ascending  galvanic 
currents  (cathode  on  the  neck  or  shoulder) 
by  faradisation,  and  perhaps  also  by 
f  ranklinisation.  .  To  these  conditions  be- 
longs also  obstinate  costiveness  in  patients 
suffering  from  melancholia  or  spastic 
stupor,  caused  by  irritation  of  the  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  peristaltic  movements 
are  inhibited,  whilst  the  intestinal  absorp- 
tion is  increased.  Stabile  descending  gal- 
vanic currents,  the  anode  on  head,  neck, 
or  back  are  very  useful.  Insomnia  is  one 
of  the  most  unpleasant  symptoms  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  The  stabile 
descending  galvanic  current,  the  anode 
placed  on  the  head,  sometimes  instanta- 
neously produces  the  long  wanted  sleep. 
According  to  B.  Lewandowski  f  ranklinisa- 
tion has  the  same  effect  It  must  be  men- 
tioned here  that  such  good  effects  are  idso 
observed  when  the  derangement  is  caused 
b^  deeper  organic  changes,  and  that  elec- 
trisation promotes  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  induces  sleep  also,  in  patients  with 
general  progressive  paralysis,  and  other 
structural  nerve  alterations. 

Other  conditions  may  be  treated  by  elec- 
tricity which  are  not  directly  connected 
with  the  psychical  derangement,  e.^.,some 
paralyses,  as  facial  paiulysis,  blepharo- 
spasm, and  tic  convuleif.  These  condi- 
tions are  treated  according  to  the  rules  of 
f;eneral  electrotherapeutics,  and  in  the 
ight  of  the  principles  just  expounded. 

BuDOLF  Arndt. 

N.B.— By  *<sUbile**and  'Mabile**  eurronU  are 
nnderstood  the  tiro  different  methods  of  galvaniaa- 
tlon— (i)  by  holding  the  active  electrode  fixed  to 
the  same  spot ;  (a)  by  moYing  it  up  and  doirn  over 
the  body-eorAioe  to  be  influenced. 

IR^erencea. — For  the  clinical  part :  Klectro- 
therapentice,  by  Prof.  W.  Erb ;  Ziemaaen's  Hand- 
book of  Oeneral  T.'iorapeutlcfi,  vol.  vi.,  London, 
1887.  For  the  p b « deal  principlee  chiefly  :  Medi- 
cal Electricity,  by  A.  de  WattcviUe,  London,  1884.] 


OT         O 

(See  Urgency  Certificate.^ 
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Energomens 


'  {€fjL€Tos,  sickness ; 
fiavia,  madness).  The  insane  longing  or 
rage  for  emetics  or  vomiting.  (Ger.  Brech- 
wutk.) 

muKOTiovAiM  (emottia,  part,  of 
emoveo,  I  move  away.)  Relating  to,  or 
characterised  by,  or  attended  with,  emo- 
tion. A  term  applied  to  the  mental  con- 
dition in  which  joy,  fear,  grief,  hatred, 
astonishment  and  other  emotions  are 
easily  evoked  by  wholly  inadequate  or 
imaginary  canses. 

mbikotiovaJm  ziTBAirzTT.  {See 
Moral  Insanity.) 

XMOTZOlTAZi  PAJtJBBTRSaZA.  (8eA 

Paresthesia,  emotional.) 

aBKPATBXIIA  (efiTradrjs,  moved  with 
affection  or  passion).  A  term  for  nn- 
govemable  passion.  In  Good's  "  Nosology^' 
applied  to  a  genus  of  disease  characterised 
by  perversion  or  overpowering  of  the 
judgment  by  the  force  of  some  predomi- 
nant passion,  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance being  changed  from  their  common 
character. 

SBKPATBBBKA  ATOirZOUaK(f>7ra^J7r, 
a,  neg. ;  r6vosj  tone).  Impassioned  depres- 
sion ;  the  predominant  passion  accom- 
panied by  diminished  excitement,  anxiety 
and  love  of  solitude ;  eye  fixed  and  pen- 
sive, countenance  pale  and  furrowed. 
(Mason  Gt>od.) 

■BKPATBBKA  BlTTOirZCVM  {€fiira' 
6r}s;  €VTovosy  strained^.  Impassioned  ex- 
citement; the  predominant  passion  accom- 
panied by  increased  excitement,  ardour, 
and  activity;  eve  quick  and  daring; 
countenance  flushed  and  tumid.  (Mason 
Good.) 

BIIKPATBBBKA  ZlTAirfi  (ifinaOfis ;  in- 
aniSf  empty).  Harebrained  passion  ;  way- 
ward and  unmeaning  passion  urging  to 
indiecriminate  acts  of  violence;  air  hurried 
:ind  tumultuous;  countenance  flushed; 
eyes  glaring  and  prominent.  (Mason 
Good.) 

BBKPOBTBBKlSirT  KAirZAQUa(Fr.). 

A  term  for  the  ungovernable  passion,  the 
simple  instinctive  fury  or  excitement, 
called  up  by  the  slightest  provocation. 


(Fr.).    One  form  of  moral  insanity  (Pinel). 


{€finprjofjL65,  or  ffiirprja-is,  a  confla- 
gration ;  fiavia,  madness).  Mania  with  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  set  things  on  fire. 
A  synonym  of  Pyromania.  (Fr.  empres- 
momanie ;  Ger.  Fetierwuth,) 

■WCATAZiBPBZB  (cV,  in  ;  KaraKafiffdva, 
I  seize).  An  old  term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates (cyjcordXi/^iff),  "Epid."  vi.  s.  2.  t.  12, 
in  the  same  sense  as  Catalepsy. 

BWCBPBAZiOB'AJtCOBZB  fVyice^aXor, 
the  brain ;    vapK6(a^  I  benumb).     Stupor 


from     some     gross     affection     of    tlia 
brain. 

BWCBVRAZiOPATBZA  (Ariecii^aXoF, 
the  brain ;  iraBos,  suffering).  Disease  c^ 
the  brain  in  general,  any  brain  affection, 
and  so  occasionally  applied  to  insanity. 


(€yK€<f)aKos ;  ndOos  ;  literator,  a 
teacher  of  letters).  Mental  affection  in- 
duced by  over-study. 


(cy«cc0aXof  ;  irdBos ;  puerperiun^ 
child-birth).  A  synonym  of  Puerperal 
Insanity. 


(cyiecUaXor  ;  iraBos ;  Saturnus,  an  old 
name  tor  lead).  The  brain  affection  pro- 
duced by  chronic  lead  poisoning ;  besides 
the  normal  functional  disturbances,  snch 
as  disturbed  sleep,  squinting,  delirium, 
coma,  &c.,  there  have  been  oDserved  at- 
tacks of  acute  mania^  melancholia, epileptic 
insanity,  and,  according  to  Bayner,  tme 
general  paralysis.  (See  Lead  iroisoNiNe 
and  Insanity  ;  Insanity,  saturnine.) 

xm>BMZC  ZBTBAWZTT.  (See  Epi- 
demic Insanity.) 

BBBBOUMBBB. — 'Eyc/>ycQ>,     to     WOrk 

in.  *E»€pyovfi(Ut  to  be  under  an  active 
influence;  in  ecclesiastical  writings,  said 
of  the  active  working  of  a  btdyMP^  or  spirit 
=  daifioviCofiai,  Hence,  *Ev€pyovfi€voi  were 
men  operated  on  by  demons. 

In  the  earlv  Christian  Church  there  were 
special  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
energumens :  they  were  placed  as  a  sepa- 
rate class  under  the  special  care  of  the 
exorcists.  They  were  prohibited  from 
joining  in  some  acts  ot  worship.  If  a 
cJEktechumen  became  insane  dnnnff  his 
term  of  probation,  he  was  re^rdea  as  a 
person  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  was 
therefore  not  admitted  to  baptism,  until 
he  recovered.  An  exception  was  made,  if 
at  the  point  of  death.  Energumens  were 
altogetner  excluded  from  church  during  a 
severe  attack  of  their  malady ;  and  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  exedrse,  or  even 
in  the  '*  area  "  of  the  church.  Hence  they 
were  termed  x^^H'^C^^^^^t  01*  X^H'^C^H^"^ 
"  exposed  to  the  cold.'*  As  they  recovered 
they  were  allowed  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship, the  Lord's  Supper  not  being  admin- 
istered, unless  thev  were  perfectly  sane. 
As  in  the  case  of  oaptism,  this  prohibi- 
tion was  relaxed,  if  the  patient  was  be- 
lieved to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 

Exorcism  was  practised — a  ceremony 
not  confined  to  the  clergy.  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  century,  exorcists 
constituted  a  distinct  order.  Their  ap- 
pointment is  thus  described  in  the  fourth 
C'  \iacil  of  Carthago : — "When  an  exorcist 
ia  ordained,  he  shall  receive  at  the  hands 
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of  the  bishop  a  book,  wherein  the  forms  of 
exoroising  are  written  ;  the  bishop  saying, 
'  Receive  thou  these,  and  commit  them  to 
memory,  and  have  thou  power  to  lay 
hands  npon  energumens,  whether  they  be 
baptised,  or  only  catechumens.'  **  A 
prayer  for  the  energnmens  commences  as 
follows  :—**  Pray,  ye  who  are  possessed 
with  evil  spirits !  Let  us  all  earnestly 
pray  on  their  behalf,  that  the  merciful 
Qod,  through  Christ,  would  drive  away 
the  unclean  and  evil  spirits,  and  deliver 
his  pious  suppliants  from  the  power  of 
the  enemy — 'Intrudes'  —  maj  He  who 
drave  out  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  and  the 
wicked  one,  now  drive  away  these  apos- 
tate spirits,  and  deliver  His  creatures 
froxn  tne  power  of  the  wicked  one,  and 
purify  those  whom  He  has  wonderfully 
made.  Let  us  continue  earnestly  to  pray 
for  theuL  Deliver  them  and  raise  them 
up  by  thy  power,  0  God  I  Bow  down,  ye 
possessed,  and  receive  the  blessing  I  '* 

After  prayer  was  offered  over  the  ener- 
gumens in  a  special  form,  they  were 
ordered  to  depart. — Const.  Apost  fib.  viii. 
cc.  6,  7.) 

Allusions  are  made  to  this  formula  in 
Ghrysostom  :  Horn.  i8,  in  2  Ep.  ad  Cor.  ; 
Horn,  3,  4,  de  Incomprehene,  Nat  Dei; 
Horn.  71,  in  Matt. ;  and  other  places. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
idiots  should  be  baptised.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  practice  to  abstain  from  the 
administration  of  the  rite  until  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  mental  health. — Cf. 
Riddle's  "  Christian  Antiquities." 

"  It  might  have  seemed,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  modem  scientific  8tand>> 
point,  as  if  the  Christian  Church  had  itself 
got  into  a  hopelessly  long  groove  from 
which  no  good  results  were  to  be  ex- 

Sected,  which  tended  to  stereotype  the 
elusions  that  fed  the  madness,  and  were 
utterly  at  variance  wiUi  any  rational 
treatment.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
it  is  believed,  that  partly  in  spite  of  this 
theory,  partly  in  oonseq^uence  of  it>  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  m  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church  assumed  before  long  a  true 
therapeutic  character,  and  brought  them 
under  influences  which  tended,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  to  bring  them 

to  a  sound  mind We  have  to  think 

of  the  Energumens  as  brought,  by  virtue 
of  the  theory,  within  the  range  of  sym- 
pathy and  care The  Church  itself 

oecame  a  kind  of  home  for  ti^ose  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  homeless. 
Then  the  exorcists  paid  them  a  daily  visit, 
and  gave  them  food,  and  laid  their  hands 
upon  them  (4  C.  Carth.  c.  90,  92).  Then 
they  were  employed  in  industrial  tasks 


that  were  suited  to  their  condition,  such 
as  sweeping  the  pavement  of  the  Church.'' 

The  Eev.  E.  M.  Flumptree,  from  whose 
article  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Antiquities  "  this  passage  is  taken, 
suggests  that  the  ceremonial  imposition 
of  hands  not  only  soothed  the  paroxysms 
of  suicidal  remorse,  but  exercised  a  mes- 
meric effect,  calming  the  over-excited 
brain  into  something  like  tranquillity 
(vol.  i.  p.  554).  The  Editor. 

xmpsBB&BMinrT,  Ma«TA.&.— A 
general  weakening  of  the  mental  power, 
comprising  usuaUy  a  lack  of  reasoning 
capacity,  a  diminution  of  feeling,  a  less- 
ened volitional  and  inhibitory  power,  a 
failure  of  memory,  and  a  want  of  atten- 
tion, interest  and  curiosity  in  a  person 
who  had  those  mental  qualities  and  has 
lost  them,  or  has  come  to  the  age  to 
have  them,  and  they  have  not  been  deve- 
loped.    (Clouston). 

BWO&Z8B  MA&ABT.— A  synonym 
of  Hypochondriasis. 

BVOMAVZJL  (a  contraction  of  Enoino- 
mania,  from  cv,  in  the  power  of;  o&of,  wine  ; 
fuofioj  madness).  A  synonym  of  Delirium 
Tremens. 

BWO8OIIKAVZA  {^poa-is,  agitation ; 
fioyia.  madness).  A  form  of  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  believes  himself  to  have 
committed  unpardonable  crimes. 

BVTBaOMAWZJL  {lfvB€os,  inspired  or 
possessed ;  fiavia,  madness).  A  term  for 
religious  or  fanatical  mania  or  demono- 
mania.  {Ft.  entheomanie  ;  Get,  religioser 
Wahnainn,) 

BWTBVSZJLSM  {hBovtridCffi,  I  am  in- 
spired). An  old  term  for  the  delirious 
raving  of  those  "possessed."  (Fr.  en- 
thou9icL9me;  Ger.  EnihvAiasrtMMy  Begeiste- 
rung,)  (See  Aiyteneasmus,  Demoniacal 
Possession,  &c.) 

xirrowziL  (cWovta,  tension).  Tonic 
spasm. 

MWAMJLTUWWBIB  (cVco/dXi^^tf,  a  rep^ 
tition,  regaining^  A  term  formerly  used 
as  a  synonym  ot  Analepsia  {q.v,) 

BFBBMS&AXi     MJLWZJL     {i<f>7ffi(pos, 

short-lived,  lasting  only  a  day ;  fuofia, 
madness).    A  short  attack  of  Mania. 

BFBZJLXiTBS  (cf^idXn;;,  from  c<^dXXo/iat, 
(I  leap  upon).  A  name  given  for  what  is 
popularly  known  as  nightmare.  A  state 
of  acute  mental  distress  occurring  during 
sleep,  preceded  by  some  fearful  dream. 
(Fr.  ephidlte;  Ger.  Alpdriichen,)  {See 
Nightmare;  Dreaming.) 

BFBZA.&TB8    BTFOOBOBBBZAOA. 

c<^aXXofuu;  inroxw^piaKds,  affected  in  the 
hypochondria).  BFBZJLXiTBS  vzoz- 
&AVTIIIM  {(ffiaXXofjuu;  rt^t7an«,  wakeful). 
Synonyms  of  the  condition  known  as 
Daymare  (g.v.) 
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ZWaaVITT.— Bthnolo- 
rioal  Xvolntioii  of  Mental  Jkberratton. 

— It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  history  of 
epidemic  insanity  among  men  without  a 
glance  at  the  mythology  of  different  races. 
Indeed,  in  the  first  origin  of  humanity 
when  different  lineage  influenced  its  sepa- 
ration and  organisation  into  races  and 
tribes,  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  study  of 
psychopathic  manifestations  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  superstitious 
fables.  These  two  elements  are,  however, 
not  altogether  separable  at  an  early  period, 
though  possible  later  on. 

From  this  fact  an  important  conse- 
quence arises  out  of  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  hnman  psychology  —  viz., 
that  the  psychopathic  manifestations  of 
races  are  derived  from  the  physiological 
inheritance  of  the  varied  emoryonic  con- 
ditions of  physical  life. 

Absurd  rabies  and  exaggerated  specula- 
tive conceptions  indissolnbly  intermingled, 
from  the  aesire  to  understand  and  explain 
phenomena,  without  the  guide  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  in  accordance  with  the  nor- 
mal psychical  states  of  daily  life,  lie  at  the 
root,  the  original  thoujo^ht  of  humanity. 
From  this  root,  on  which  vegetated  the 
civilisations  of  the  great  peoples  of  the 
world,  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Indians, 
and  Israelites,  springs  the  division  of 
labour  of  human  thought  There  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  physiological  blemish 
of  human  infancy.  Humanity  deviated 
psychically — that  is  to  say,  error  was 
psychological  and  normal.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  regard  as  mad  the  multitudes 
who  were  carried  away,  and  whoabandoned 
themselves  in  good  faith  to  fantastic  acts 
and  mysticism.  We  do  not  assert,  how- 
ever, that  no  insane  person,  relative  to  that 
epoch,  existed. 

We  repeat  that  the  germs  of  insanity 
found  in  the  early  ages  were  physiological 
germs.  These  degenerated,  and  made 
their  appearance  in  the  later  inhabitants 
of  the  globe,  when  the  shades  of  mystic- 
ism were  dissipated,  and  psychic  life  began 
to  throw  off  absolute  errors,  while  preserv- 
ing some  remains  of  a  past  epoch. 

Insanity  does  not,  nowever,  entirely 
admit  of  explanations  in  this  wise.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  to  the  anachronismic 
remnants  of  an  antiquated  but  physiological 
mental  state  we  have  superadded,  to  make 
the  fruitful  tree  of  insanity  vegetate,  the 
actually  morbid  manifestations  which, 
united  to  the  physiological  rudiments  with 
the  compound  interest  of  heredity,  have 
tended  to  preserve  and  enrich  the  sad 
patrimony  of  mental  disease  through  the 
ages. 


Were  this  not  true,  cases  of  madaeM 
would  now  through  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  selection,  the  correction  of  error 
and  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  have 
become  rare,  if  not  obsolete.  Instead  of 
this,  mental  derangement  is,  according  to 
most  writers,  favoured  by  civilisation,  and 
comparatively  unknown  among  savage 
tribes. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  our  race,  in  its 
very  early  history,  illustrate  the  theory  of 
the  intimate  relation  between  genins  and 
insanity.    They  were  hallucinated.    They 
had  a  command  over  the  masses;   they 
were  raised  above  them,  and  regarded  as 
magicians  and  demi-gods,  in  the  varions 
mythologies.    They  were  the  "  insane  in 
excess,"  while  we  may  speak   of   soma 
others  under  another  category,  that  of  the 
"insane  in  defect."    These  were  among 
the  crowd  of  fanatics,  some  sceptice,^  re- 
garded as  the  victims  of  Jove  or  Siva^ 
who,  in  relation  to  that  epoch,  were  looked 
npon  as  imbeciles  and   moral    Innatiot, 
although  in  the  present  day  they  probably 
would  oe  considered  as  enlightened  men. 
These  two  types  constitute  the  two  poles 
of  mental  aberration  from  early  times, 
and  between  them  extends  a  vast  psycho- 
pathic sea,  in  different  gradations,  which 
appear  to  be  derived  from  one  of  these 
extremes,  and  lie  in  the  intermediate  sone 
of  physico-psychology. 

Although  between  the  present  sporadic 
manifestations  (either  in  the  form  of 
paranoia  or  other  variety  of  mental  dis- 
ease) and  the  mystical  aberrations  ^  of 
primitive  peoples,  there  remains  a  wide 
chasm,  we  do  not  fail  to  find  some  connec- 
tion between  the  types  of  the  two  periods. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  tormer  may  be  regarded 
as  the  remanet  of  the  latter,  we  shiul  find 
an  interesting  subject  for  study  in  the 
psychology  of  the  intermediate  period. 
For  example,  the  paranoia  of  to-dajr,  in  a 
given  form,  ought  to  be  found  in  the  inter- 
vening ei>och  in  a  greater  number  of 
similar  forms.  That  which  to-day  con- 
sists of  one  would,  in  a  preceding  epoch, 
be  a  nucleus ;  at  a  still  earlier  period,  a 
group  or  sect,  possessing  great  mflaenoe 
by  its  conspicuous  position.  In  short^ 
and  this  is  the  point  to  which  we  at  last 
come — the  iaolcUed  cases  of  insanity  of  our 
age  have  their  counterpart  in  the  epidemia 
and  endemics  of  the  days  of  old.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  epidemic  insanity  of  to> 
day  is  confined  to  tne  obscure  and  isolated 
paranoiac,  or  it  forms  only  a  small  part 
of  other  morbid  mental  manifestattons, 
derived  from  another  source. 

He  who  undertakes  the  historical  study 
of  epidemic  and  endemic  insanitr  mnst 
collect  all  the  materials  impartially  with* 
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oat  faTOuriDg  any  particalar  theory,  and 
then  place  side  by  side  with  this  the 
later  anachronismio  manifestations  which 
derive  their  origin  from  primitive  mental 
life,  and  distingnish  the  forms  which  are 
idiopathic  from  those  which  have  become 
so  in  the  oonrse  of  time. 

Znsanityv  Bndemio  and  apldemio. — 
We  mnst  also  distinguish  between  en- 
demic and  epidemic  insanity. 

( 1 )  Bndemio  insanity  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, confined  to  one  region  or  district,  bat 
it  may  extend  beyond  this  boundary  and 
become  epidemic — for  example,  lycanthro- 

gia,  at  one  time  endemic  in  Arcadia,  the 
rst  victim  being  King  Lacaon.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  mamdy  of  the  Scy- 
thians and  the  tarantism  of  the  Apnlians. 
Besides  its  local  character,  anotner  ele- 
ment must  be  recognised  in  endemic  in- 
sanity, and  that  is  the  stability  of  the 
particular  form,  its  tendency  to  propagate 
without  the  character  of  moral  coatagion, 
as  if  all  those  affected  obeyed  certain  con- 
temporaneous psychological  circum  stances, 
not  passing  from  man  to  man,  or  due  to 
the  influence  of  suggestion. 

These  endemics,  which  most  reflect  the 
tendencies  of  primitive  races,  who  are 
least  afEected  by  an  individual  malady, 
ultimately  take  root,  as  in  China,  m 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
oountrj^,  and  seem  to  sprint  up  to  assert 
the  nationality  of  the  mental  aberration. 

If  the  endemics  outside  the  boundary  of 
their  origin  are  spread  among  people  with 
different  habits  and  conditions,  where  they 
become  modified  and  transformed,  they, 
as  a  rule,  appear  less  intense  and  less 
frequent,  as,  indeed,  happens  in  other 
endemics. 

(2)  apldemio  insanity  is  always  more 
diffused  than  the  former.  In  general, 
whether  orij^nally  endemic  or  not,  other 
agents  aid  in  its  diffusion  and  develop- 
ment in  countries  altogether  different  m 
character  and  clime.  From  this  point  of 
view,  we  recognise  two  great  classes : — 
(a)  Epidemics  which  appear  and  extend 
under  the  influence  of  tne  same  historico- 
psychological  circumstances,  under  the 
same  preidominance  of  feeling  and  im- 
pulse :  (b)  Epidemics  which  are  developed 
through  the  influence  of  one  or  more 
individuals,  who  guide  the  masses  and 
imbue  them  with  their  own  morbid  ideas. 
While  endemics,  when  pure,  represent  the 
reproduction  —  the  re-inforcement  —  of 
psychopathic  manifestations  at  one  period, 
normal  epidemics,  although  they  may 
also  have  a  real  basis,  have  not  one  neces- 
sarily— it  is  not  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  their  growth.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  new  ele- 


ment of  disease  is  introduced,  or  that  this 
originates  in  psychical  contagion  commu- 
nicated to  the  masses  already  predisposed 
by  certain  events  or  the  suggestive  influ- 
ence of  individuals.  Naturally  endemics, 
thus  understood,  are  rarer  after  the  epoch 
of  dispersion  and  organisation  of  races. 
As  all  history  shows,  the  incessant  inter- 
course which  civilisation  favours  renders 
epidemics  of  insanity  more  difficult.  At 
present  we  encounter  in  our  own  coun- 
try the  pure  endemic  forms  peculiar 
to  certain  races  much  less  frequently 
than  formerly,  either  because  they  are 
a  residuum  of  semi-barbarous  races  or 
because  they  rebel  against  the  prema- 
ture yoke  of  an  antiquated  civilisation, 
where  they  assume  the  form  of  isolated 
seizures  of  a  special  type,  as  in  Russia 
in  certain  forms  of  rashol  and  among  the 
ScopzJei.  Endemics  are  therefore  mrect 
descendants  of  the  morbid  ideas  of  a 
people  relatively  sound  in  mind,  while 
epidemics  are  an  amalgam  of  new  and  old 
'Clements.  Both  phases  of  insauitj — the 
endemic  and  the  epidemic — are  intense 
and  collective  manifestations  of  the 
psychopathic  life  of  a  people  in  whom  the 
normal  psychical  life  struggles  to  gain 
the  ascendency. 

Bv  the  dilution  and  separation  of  the 
morbid  phenomena,  which  are,  as  regards 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  an  anachron- 
ism, we  witness  special  secret  societies 
and  rites  which  are  genuine  epidemics  in 
a  reduced  form  both  in  the  number  of 
votaries  and  in  the  insanity  of  belief,  no 
matter  how  ephemeral,  or  whether  one 
individual  places  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
particular  psychical  movement. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  student  of  epidemic  and  endemic 
insanities  must  take  a  broad  philosophical 
view  of  the  whole  su^'ect,  not  excluding 
the  preparatory  soil  of  primitive  civilisa- 
tion, which,  as  we  have  indicated,  fur- 
nishes their  nucleus,  and  proceed  to  study 
them  in  the  historical  period,  whence  he 
will  pass  finally  to  the  consideration  of 
the  castes  and  fanatical  bodies — the  last 
link  joining  sporadic  insanity  to  the  re- 
lated disorders  of  the  earlv  races. 

Oronps.  —  In  the  following  groups 
might  be  included  all  the  collective  psycho- 
pathic manifestations  necessary  to  study  : 

(i)  Pure  hallucincUion,  which  comprises 
isolated  subjective  sensations,  common  to 
many  persons  at  the  same  moment. 

(2)  Fsychoses,  divisible  into  (a)  Simple 
— Melancholia,  religious,  political,  pseudo- 
scientific  (6)  Complex — Hallucinations, 
with  ecstasy,  impulses,  zoanthropia. 

(3)  Convulsive  atiachsj  as  in  epidemics 
of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  chorea. 
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Such  is  the  (general  plan  to  have  in  view 
in  stndyinfi^  thiR  wide  subject  historically. 
It  would  be  an  enormous  task  to  investi- 
frate  the  original  psychological  evolution 
of  different  nations  from  the  period  of 
remote  civilisation  ;  but^  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  it  ought  to  be  undertaken,  ob- 
scured though  it  must  be  by  legendary 
darkness. 

The  psychological  student  may  glance 
with  advantage  at  the  great  Indian  and 
Israelitic  civilisations.  He  should  search 
for  the  source  of  mental  disturbance,  and 
track  the  former  through  the  civilisation 
that  succeeded  that  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  psychical  manifestations  he  discovers 
will  throw  much  light  on  Asiatic  civilisa- 
tion, and  he  will  follow  the  displacement 
of  Israelitic  civilisation  in  Europe  by  its 
transformation  into  Christianity.  From 
this  point,  confining  himself  to  Europe, 
he  can  trace  the  Greek  and  Bomnn  civil- 
isations, and  in  a  general  way  the  Asiatic 
populations  which  emigrated  into  NorUi- 
ern  Europe — ^the  Scandinavians,  Sclavs, 
and  Germans. 

For  the  further  elucidation  of  this  in- 
quiry, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Articles 
INDIA  and  Israelites. 

Btotorj  of  apldemlos. — From  the  first 
centuries  of  the  vulgar  era  until  our  own 
times  we  meet  with  epidemics  of  demon- 
ology  and  witchcraft. 

We  ought  to  record  the  epidemic  of  re- 
ligions chivalnr  which  showed  itself  in  the 
crusades  and  the  platonic  gallantry  of  the 
knights  of  the  period. 

The  Middle  Ages  celebrate  the  satur- 
nalia of  all  the  endemic  and  epidemic 
neuroses  more  or  less  marked  under  the 
complicated  psychical  states.  The  re- 
ligious colouring  always  predominates. 
It  is  not  till  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
that  a  form  of  pseudo-scientific  insanity 
begins  to  arise  —  illustrated  by  alchemy 
—regarded  by  Erasmus  as  "a  demented 
science." 

Strange  fanatical  sects  arose.  Thus, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Evaristo  in  the 
second  century  (a.d.  112),  the  sect  of  the 
Adamites,  founded  by  the  heresiarch 
Prodicus,  sprang  up.  The  acolyte  prayed 
nude,  boasting  that  he  imitated  tnereby 
the  innocence  of  the  primitive  races.  Here 
we  see  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  so 
strongly  insisted  on  —  a  true  endemic 
limited  to  a  group,  while  the  same  thing 
was,  in  the  races  in  question,  a  normal 
condition. 

Another  sect,  the  Opliites,  made  the  ser- 
pent an  object  of  worship.  Isolated  from 
the  ma<<ses,  they  remind  us  of  the  first 
rites  of  various  lycanthropies  which  we 
find  in  the  religious  practices  of  all  early 


people.    To-day  it  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  serpent-worshippers  of  India. 

Some  of  the  loatnsome  religiooa  rites 
practised  by  the  Onosties  oonaitated  an 
aberration  which  at  one  period  found 
proselytes  everywhere,  and  would  be  abso- 
lutely abnormal  among  even  the  Bedskint 
or  the  native  inhabitants  of  TahitL 

Among  the  followers  of  liCoiit»ao,  two 
women  had  visions,  and  one  of  them  as- 
serted that  in  an  ecstasy  she  had  aeen  the 
human  soul,  "  soft,  delicate,  and  shining.'* 
To  the  other,  Christ,  she  alleged,  appeared 
with  the  face  and  dress  of  a  woman.  They 
prophesied,  and  wandered  about  tile 
temples,  followed  by  virgins  carrying 
lamps,  who  declared  themselves  able  to 
interpret  their  prophecies.  Montane  and 
his  two  prophetesses  committed  suicide  at 
the  same  time. 

Among  the  sect  of  the  Mx>ntani8t8»  the 
JLsoadrorltes  rushed  furiously  through 
the  streets,  often  entered  the  chnrohes 
tumultuously  with  wine  skins,  blown  up, 
in  their  hands,  which  they  beat  loudly 
together,  repeating  the  text,  mittunt  vinum 
novum  in  utrea  veteres. 

Again,  the  Simmaelilans  professed  to 
hate  the  flesh,  and  mutilated  themselvef 
in  a  shocking  manner. 

The  disciples  of  Valeslan  followed  the 
example  of  Origen,  fearing  the  temptation 
of  the  flesh,  like  the  Russian  Scopski. 
This  is  a  marked  example  of  an  aberra* 
tion  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
pyschological  habits  of  early  races,  because 
contrary  to  their  multiplication,  but  which 
has  risen  up  rather  than  been  hereditaiy, 
and  is  epidemic  rather  than  endemia 

St.  Epiphanus  describes  a  sect  called  the 
Massablanl,  who,  in  addition  to  manifest- 
ing other  mental  aberrations,  went  about 
with  sacks  on  their  backs,  bursting  fortii 
into  wild  leaps. 

An  epidemic  of  barking  or  howling  like 
a  dog  occurred  in  Alexandria  in  the  fifth 
century,  those  affected  being  called  JLee- 
fUes.  '*  Alexandria  viri  plurimi  itemqne 
mulieres  et  pueri,  graviter  a  demonibns 
verbati,  assidue  latrabant.*' 

In  the  eighth  century  there  was  a  re- 
markable epldemio  of  demonoloirT  and 
ballaolnatioii,  be^nning  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily,  and  extending  to  Epirus,  Greece, 
the  ^gean  Isles,  and  even  to  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  marked  by  a  contagions 
hallucination,  "in  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  were  seen  upon  the  clothes  of 
those  affected,  certain  dark  olive-colonied 
crosses,  which  were  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  carbuncle  that  quickly  consumed 
its  victims."  Many  were  in  a  kind  of 
ecstasy,  after  recovery  from  which  they  re- 
mained for  long  motionless  and  without 
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feeling.  They  saw  certain  frightful  phan- 
toms, which  came  near  and  telked  tamil- 
iurly  with  them  of  many  things  they 
remembered  perfectly,  and  recounted  to 
others,  when  they  came  out  of  that  ravish- 
ment. They  often  declared  that  they  had 
st-en  these  phantoms  enter  into  houses 
whose  owners  they  named,  and  kill  the  in- 
habitants "  (Bimino,  "Heresia,"  vol.  ii 
Venice,  I733)- 

It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  all  the  out- 
breaks of  mental  excitement  and  halluci- 
nations during  the  centuries  when  igno- 
rance and  superstition  enveloped  science 
and  art,  and  caused  a  condition  most 
pernicious  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
jpeople.  All  nature  seemed  bewildered, 
llie  monk  in  his  convent  thought  that 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  water- 
falls, the  torrents  and  the  black  clouds 
were  his  foes,  and  besieged  his  monastery 
—that,  in  short,  Satan  was  concealed 
everywhere  in  the  natural  forces  around 
him.  The  end  of  the  world  was  thought 
to  be  imminent.  Uncertain  of  the  morrow, 
panic-stricken  with  the  prospect  of  a 
frightful  calamity,  men  faued  to  provide 
for  all  save  their  souls.  Truly  a  nch  soil 
for  epidemic  insanity !  The  truce  of  Chd 
came  in  good  time,  instituted  by  some 
pious  Aqnitans.  It  caused  all  private 
revenges  and  wars  to  cease  from  the  Wed- 
nesday to  the  following  Monday  in  every 
week,  and  had  some  effect  in  stemming 
the  torrent  of  mad  excitement,  for  a  while, 
at  least. 

Somatio  Zpldemios. — It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  study  of  somatic  epi- 
demics reveals  a  large  amount  of  mental 
disturbance.  We  may  divide  them  into 
categories;  first,  those  which  are  purely 
physical,  as  infection,  poverty  of  blood, 
and  the  injuries  to  the  system  which 
always  accompany  epidemics;  secondly, 
those  which  are  solely  moral  and  consist 
in  the  mental  aberrations  which  the  alarm 
of  an  extraordinary  scourge  induces,  in- 
cluding the  anxious  attempt  to  explain  its 
mystery  (Erkldrung8ver8uch)jvrhi6h  con- 
stantly ends  in  madness.  We  will  not 
speak  of  the  moral  infiuences  of  those 
disasters  which  are  inevitable,  and  which 
expose  man  to  the  influence  of  fear  and 
terror;  but  mental  action  of  earthquakes, 
inundations,  and  storms  mnst  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  study  of  onr  present 
subject. 

Anolnters. — During  the  plaffue  which 
raged  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  history  of  the  '*  Anointers  "  and  that 
of  the  "  Poisoners  "  ought  to  be  under- 
stood. It  forms  a  complete  treatise  of 
psychopathology.  It  is,  indeed,  an  old- 
world  history,  for  we  find  it  in  the  records 


of  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  Sorcerers  were 
always  considered  distillers  of  poison  and 
revealers  of  the  occult  and  supernatural 
black  arts,  as  witchcraft  was  considered 
a  mass  of  infernal  practices.  Witchcraft, 
spells,  and  the  evil  eye,  were  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  records  of 
sorcery,  with  an  accompaniment  of  caul- 
drons and  ointment  of  babies'  flesh.  Super- 
stitious belief  in  the  efficacy  of  ungfuents 
and  balsams  is  found  in  the  mythology  of 
all  peoples  ;  hence  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  evil  beings  would  employ  these 
ingredients  for  their  malignant  ends. 
Ideas  of  this  kind,  even  admitting  that 
they  were  at  one  time  the  patrimony  of  a 
few  or  of  a  sporadic  form  of  actual  insanity, 
sprang  up  nnconsciously  amons;  the 
masses  under  a  special  psychological 
stimulus,  and  became  so  aggravated  as  to 
assume  an  epidemic  character.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  madness  which  becomes 
more  intense  in  epidemics  is  induced  b^ 
fresh  causes,  but  has  not  a  new  origin ;  it 
is  simply  disinterred,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  archaic  strata  of  mental  life,  and 
surrounded  it  may  be  by  another  phase  of 
civilisation. 

It  might  be  held  that  the  terrible  sect 
of  the  AseassiBSf  which  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  was  a 
mental  epidemic  It  was  intensified  by 
the  intoxicating  and  stupefying  eflects  of 
opium,  employed  by  Hassam  the  **  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,''  who  told  his 
dupes  that  their  sensations  were  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  delights  of  Paradise,  and 
that  they  therefore  could  judee  of  the 

Pleasures  in  store  for  those  who  obeyed 
im.  In  this  epidemic,  honours,  tor- 
ments, and  life  itself  were  despised  in 
order  to  obey  their  leader,  and  they  killed 
themselves  as  others  with  the  most  per- 
fect indifference.  It  is  possible  that  the 
name  assassin  was  derived  from  hashish, 
with  which  they  were  sometimes  intoxi- 
cated, although  it  is  generally  explained 
by  the  name  of  the  founder.  How  many 
germs  of  madness  this  remarkable  move- 
ment must  have  sown  and  cultured !  We 
have  thought  it  useful  to  introduce  it  in 
this  place  because  it  throws  a  ray  of 
light  on  the  mental  life  of  the  period, 
and  enables  us  to  understand  why  man- 
kind felt  themselves  under  the  dark 
spell  of  the  medisdval  devil. 

In  1260  a  boy  in  Perugia  prophesied  a 
great  calamity,  and  thence  arose  the 
famous  epidemics  of  nacellants  and 
Sooursers,  which  spread  throughout 
Europe.  Religious  madness,  the  morbid 
expiation  current  in  those  times,  inteu- 
sined  as  it  waa  b^  \Xi<^  Vt^n^^^xi^^  vi^^ 
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gravity  of  epidemic  outbreaks  of  St. 
Anthony's  fire  (which  far  from  assuming 
the  mild  form  of  to-day  appeared  accord- 
ing to  Fnchs  to  be  ergotism  in  its  con- 
Tiusive  and  gangprenous  forms),  did  not 
find  vent  alone  in  the  Crusades,  and  the 
enormous  processions  of  pilgrims. 

In  1456  a  great  prooesslon  of  yovtlis 
of  both  sexes  occurred  in  the  Pnglie  on 
account  of  plagues  and  earthquakes. 
Flagellation  formed  one  feature  of  this 
epidemic. 

Yerffa  has  written  a  critical  review  of 
the  plague  described  by  Gai^no  as 
breaking  out  in  Casale  in  1 536,  and  has 
studied  the  particular  forms  of  insanity 
caused  by  tnis  great  pestilence,  and  we 
refer  readers  wisning  for  further  particu- 
lars to  that  work  {Med,  Oazetta  of  Lomr- 
bardy,  Appendix  psych.,  1862,  p.  119). 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  Banein^ 
BKaiiia  and  Taranttsm. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  extra- 
ordinary epidemic  mania  in  more  graphic 
terms  tnan  have  been  employed  by  Meeker 
in  his  admirable  work  on  "  The  Epidemics 
of  the  Middle  A^es."  "  It  was  a  convul- 
sion which  infunated  the  human  frame 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  and 
excited  the  astonishment  of  contempo- 
raries for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  called  the  dance  of  St.  John  or  St. 
Vitus,  on  account  of  the  Bacchantic  leaps 
by  which  it  was  characterised,  and  which 
gave  to  those  affected,  whilst  performing 
their  wild  dance  and  screaming  and 
foaming  with  fury,  all  the  appearance  of 
persons  possessed.  It  did  not  remain 
confined  to  particular  localities,  but  was 
propagated  py  the  sight  of  the  sufferers 
like  a  demoniacal  epiaemic  over  the  whole 
of  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries to  the  north-west,  dready  prepared 
for  its  reception  by  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  times.  So  early  as  1374,  assem- 
blages of  men  and  women  were  seen  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  who  had  come  out  of 
Germany,  and  who,  united  by  one  common 
delusion,  exhibited  to  the  public  both  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  churches  the  fol- 
lowing strange  spectacle.''^ 

"  Tbey  formed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and 
appearing  to  have  lost  all  control  over 
tneir  senses,  continued  dancing,  regardless 
of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  together  in 
wild  delirium,  until  at  length  they  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
....  While  dancing  they  neither  saw 
nor  heard,  being  insensible  to  external 
impressions  through  the  senses,  but 
were  haunted  bj  visions,  their  fancies 
conjuring  up  spirits  whose  names  they 

•  Odor.  Raynsld,"  AoDRl.  Ecolosiastic.*'  A.  1374, 
Lac«,  175a,  fol.  torn.  vll.  p.  252. 


shrieked  out;  and  some  of  them  BSbet- 
wards  asserted  that  they  felt  as  if  thej  had 
been  immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood  which 
obliged  them  to  leap  so  hiffh.  ....  When 
the  disease  was  completdy  developed,  the 
attack  commenced  with  epileptic  convnl- 
sions.  They  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
suddenly  springing  up  began  their  dance 
amidst  strange  contortions.'*  (Op.  ciL, 
p.  88.) 

In  1 4 18  Strasburg  was  the  scene  of  the 
dancing  plague  or  St.  Yitus's  dance. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  danced  and 
jumped  in  the  streets,  and  tasted  no  food 
for  days  and  nights.  Music  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  dancing  mania.  Maiwifii 
were  performed  by  the  priests,  and  after 
the  services  those  affected  with  the  malady 
proceeded  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
altar,  where  they  offered  gifts.  St.  Yitiu 
was  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  who  were  afflicted 
with  the  plague.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
Hecker  that  the  dancing  mania  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  by  no  means  a  new 
disease.  A  century  before,  more  than  a 
hundred  children  fell  a  prey  to  it  at  Erfurt 
and  proceeded  to  Armstadt,  dancing  and 
jumping  all  alon^  the  road.  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  given. 

Tarantism.  —  This  remarkable  epi- 
demic was  closely  allied  to  St.  Yitus's 
Dance.  It  originated  in  Apulia,  was 
diffused  over  many  parts  of  Italy  and 
lasted  for  several  centuries.  It  was 
attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula 
{Jjycosa  tarantula),  a  spider  common  in 
the  Italian  province  in  wnich  the  disorder 
arose.  Its  alleged  poisonous  character 
was  altogether  groundless. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  epidemic  is 
derived  from  Ferotti,  who  was  bom  in 
1430.  It  is  thus  summarised  by  Hecker : 
''  Those  who  were  bitten,  generally  fell  into 
a  state  of  melancholy,  and  appeared  to  be 
stupefied,  and  scarcely  in  possession  of 
their  senses.  This  condition  was,  in 
many  cases,  united  with  so  great  a  sensi- 
bility to  music  that,  at  the  very  first  tones 
of  their  favourite  melodies  they  spranff  up, 
shouting  for  joy,  and  danced  on  without 
intermission  until  they  sank  to  the  ground 
exhausted  and  almost  lifeless.  ^  In  others, 
the  disease  did  not  take  this  cheerful 
turn.  They  wept  constantly,  and,  as  if 
pining  away  with  some  unsatisfied  desire, 
spent  their  days  in  the  greatest  misery 
and  anxiety.  Others,  again,  in  morbid 
fits  of  love,  cast  their  longing  looks  on 
women,  and  instances  of  death  are 
recorded  which  are  said  to  have  occurred 
under  a  paroxysm  either  of  laughing  or 
weeping."    (Op.  ci^.,  p.  112.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  who  were 
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supposed  to  be  afi'ected  by  the  bite  of  this 
spider  were  impelled  to  dance  except  when 
as  stated  above.  Music,  however,  which 
was  employed  as  a  cure,  aroused  them 
from  their  lethargy. 

It  must  be  added  that  this  strange 
affection  extended  before  long  beyond  the 
locality  in  which  it  originated.  Hecker 
observes  that  "  the  number  increased  be- 
yond all  belief,  for  whoever  had  either 
actually  been,  or  even  fancied  that  he 
had  been,  once  bitten  bv  a  poisonous 
spider  or  scorpion  made  his  appearance 
annually  whenever  the  merry  notes  of 
the  Tarantella  resounded.  Inquisitive 
females  joined  the  throng  and  caught  the 
disease,  not  indeed  from  the  poison  of 
the  spider,  but  from  the  mental  poison 
which  they  eagerly  received  through  the 
eye ;  and  thus  the  cure  of  the  Tarantati 
gradually  became  established  as  a  regular 
festival  of  the  populace,  which  was  anti- 
cipated with  impaUent  delight.  Foreigners 
of  every  colour  and  of  every  race,  negroes, 
gipsies,  Spaniards,  Albanians,  were  in 
like  manner  affected  by  it."  (Op.  city 
pp.  1 1 8,  124). 

It  is  well  known  certain  colours  had 
an  extraordinary  effect.  The  colour  red 
exercised  a  fascination  over  most,  the 
very  colour  which  those  who  were  the 
subjects  of  St.  Yitus's  Dance  so  greatlv 
disbked.  Another  idiosyncrasy  which 
characterised  this  epidemic  was  the  intense 
craving  for  the  sea,  some  even  throwing 
themselves  headlong  into  the  water. 

TIfretier,  so  called  from  Tigr^  in 
Abvssinia,  is  a  form  of  dancing  mania 
and  ecstasv,  very  similar  to  the  dance  of 
St.  John  already  dettcribed.  An  interest- 
ing description  of  this  epidemic  was 
given  by  Nathaniel  Fearce,  who  resided  in 
the  country  from  iSioto  181 9.  His  wife, 
a  native  of  Greece,  was  herself  a  victim 
to  the  disorder.  "  I  at  first  thought," 
he  says,  "  that  a  whip  would  be  of  some 
service,  and  one  day  attempted  a  few 
strokes,  having  a  strong  suspicion  that 
this  ailment  sprang  from  the  weak  minds 
of  women  who  were  enconra^^d  in  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  grandeur  of  nch  dress  and 
music  which  accompany  the  cure.  But 
how  much  was  I  surprised,  the  moment  I 
struck  a  light  blow,  thinking  to  do  good, 
to  find  that  she  became  like  a  corpse,  and 
even  the  joints  of  her  fingers  became  so 
stiff  that  I  could  not  strau^hten  them ; 
indeed,  I  really  thought  she  was  dead, 
and  immediately  made  it  known  to  the 
people  in  the  house  that  she  had  fainted, 
but  did  not  tell  them  t^e  cause,  upon 
which  they  immediately  brought  music, 
which  I  had  for  many  days  denied  them, 
and  which  soon  revived  her,  and  I  then 


left  the  house  of  her  relations  to  cure 
her."  *  Fearce  adds  that  he  went  one  day 
privately  to  see  his  wife  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  that  her  dancing  or  jumping 
was  more  like  a  deer  than  a  human  being. 

Hecker  adds  the  interesting  fact  that, 
"the  Abyssinians  have  their  Christian 
flagellants,  and  that  there  exists  among 
them  a  belief  in  a  Zoomorphism,  which 
presents  a  lively  image  of  the  Ivcan- 
thropy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  flagel- 
lants are  called  Zackar^^s.  They  are  united 
into  a  separate  Christian  fraternity,  and 
make  their  processions  through  the  towns 
and  villages  with  great  noise  and  tumult, 
scourging  themselves  until  they  draw 
blood,  and  wounding  themselves  with 
knives"  (p.  138). 

To  describe  or  even  to  enumerate  the 
mental  epidemics  which  have  afflicted 
humanity  would  occupy  more  space  than 
it  is  possible  to  allow.  No  history  would 
be  completed  which  did  not  give  an 
account  of  the  CoiiTiilslonnalres  who 
appeared  in  France  in  1731,  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  Deacon  F&ris,  who  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  M^dard. 
Miracles  were  sup[>osed  to  be  performed 
at  his  tomb,  excitement  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch,  many  persons  were  convulsed,  and 
at  last  Louis  XY.  ordered  the  cemetery 
to  be  closed.  It  is  stated  that  this  strange 
epidemic  continued  for  about  sixty  jears. 
For  trustworthy  narrations  of  this  ex- 
traordinary outbreak  of  fanatical  excite- 
ment and  actual  madness,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Hecker*s  work  (p.  146),  and 
for  a  description  of  the  Jumpers  in 
America  he  is  referred  to  a  little  book 
bearing  this  tiUe  by  the  late  Dr.  Beard. 

A  very  well  marked  epidemic  of  rell- 
rlons  ecstasj'  arose  in  Sweden  in  1841- 
42,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  Sonden,  at  that  time  a  physician 
of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Stockholm.  It 
sprang  up  among  the  country  people  in 
the  central  district  of  the  kingdom.  The 
symptoms  were  physical  and  mental,  the 
former  were  characterised  by  spasmodic 
and  convulsive  attacks,  and  leaping  so 
that  those  affected  could  not  remain  seated 
or  lying  down.  The  mental  symptoms 
consisted  of  a  more  or  less  involuntary 
ecstactic  condition,  in  which  the  subject 
laboured  under  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  was  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
desire  to  preach.  The  affection  spread 
through  sympathy  and  imitation,  rarely 
appearing  in  the  night  or  in  solitude. 
Tne  above-mentioned  physician  attributed 
the  epidemic   to  the  general  abuse  of 

^  "The  Life  and  Adyentarai  of  Nathaniel  Pearoe, 
written  by  Himself,"  London,  1831  ("Hecker," 
op,  cit,  p.  136). 
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alcohol,  ineufficient  food,  toUowiug  oa 
bad  harvests,  and  the  action  of  [onatical 
excitement.* 

flit/irmca.  —  De  !■  Folic  consld^r^  wus  le 
point  dc  rue  pilhalogliine.  pbi]uio|>lilquo,  his- 
Imlqne  ot  ludldxre,  depnii  In  IteiuliHanco  tice 
■ScloDDH  en  Korope  Jdbiiu'ui  dli-nQavlL-mc  iliclv, 
par  L.  Y.  Calmel],  I'ul*.  1845,  3  vols.  Mouul 
EpldaiDlca  In  Animals,  by  Dr.  Laader  LtDduy, 
JoemnJ  iff  Menial  Scienre,  Tol.  ivU.  p.  515. 
StckET'a  Epideriuki  ut  the  Ulddle  Agn,  SydHiham 
Soc.  1843.  l'haDluiiiata,Dr  IIIdsIoub  and  Faiiatle- 
Jmu  ol  rrolean  Forma  prodnctlTC  of  UrelC  EvUe, 
bj  K.  K.  Midden,  F.R.C.S.,  a  ioIb.,  LdoiI  1857. 
EpideiDie  Urnlal  IHiemiei  ot  ChUdroa.  translated 
ftom  tbe  (ienoan,  .loam,  of  Piych,  Meil.,  Jannarj 
1853.    See  alBo /6(d.,  April  1849,  p.  171 ;  and  April 

1B51.  p.  ni. 

among  the  people).  A  t«rm  applied  to  a 
wriea  of  deluBionti,  fantaHtio  or  absurd 
actions,  Ac.,  which  have  spread  through 
a  district,  or  have  afiected  the  iDniates  of 
ao  eetablisbmeDt  tike  an  epidemic.  {See 
Epidemic  Ixsasity.) 

SPXLSlKPSia  ((iriXij|iV"C'  f''°m  iniXaii- 
0iii>ai,  I  seize  or  la;  hold  of).  A  term  ap- 
plied by  HippocrateB  ("  Cone.  Prtecot,'' 
599)  to  epilepsy. 

HTZXiBirTIA  (corruptioD  of  Epilepsia, 
from  cWiXa^tivw,  I  seize  or  la;  hold  of). 
A  BjDODjm  of  Epilepsy- 

■rSXJBVSXA  COXBrVA  ((ViXii^io, 
from  tVAn/i^iitu.  I  eeize  ;  ctiiro,  1  ran). 
A  name  given  to  tiiat  form  of  epilepsy 
ID  which  the  patient  commences  running 
and  then  falls  down  in  a  fit.    (Bootins.) 

HPZKBPBZA  SXOBUCA  (iViXuri^cviu ; 

ipofios,  the  act  of  running),  A  form  ot 
epilepsy,  described  by  Semmola,  present- 
ing cloxe  similarity  to  chorea. 

BVIKXPSZA  OKAVXOX  (c'r<Aiw3<d'ui  ; 

Sravie,  severe).    The  typical  form  of  epi- 
psy.nhen  the  fits  are  cjmplete;  the  haul 
ma!  of  the  Freuoh. 

BPZ&BriXA      XiARV&TA       (tVlXa^- 

ffarai ;  larviUiis,  masted).    (See  Epilepsy, 

HASKXI),) 

■VIX.BPSXA     MXTXOB    (tV<Xo^arw ; 

mitU,  mild).  The  imperfectly  developed 
form  of  epilepsy,  when  the  fits  are  abor- 
tive or  irregular;  the  pelil  mal  ot  the 
French. 

BPXSSPSIA  BAKTATOBXA  ((Vi- 
Xau^rli'id  ;  faltalnr,  a  dancer).  A  synonym 
of  Chores. 

BPX&EPBXA  BATirKHltVA  (iiriXafi- 
^6v^;  Salvmug.  an  old  name  for  lead). 
One  of  the  later  resnlts  of  chronic  lead 
poisoning.  The  onset  of  the  oonvolsions 
w  often  acnte,  bat  may  be  preceded  by 

•  8m.'  "  AanalM  !le<Uco.l"«Tfbologlnne»,"  1843, 
P-45+- 

TlH-  tdlior  i*  Indebted  to  Prof.  Tambnrlnl  and 
Dr.  Tonnlnl  fur  tbe  greater  part  ot  tUi  utlclu. 
They,  howoTcr,  prafei,  Ibe  EiUior  rcgreu  10  say, 
Ihal  it  (bonld  be  anonymans. 


giddiness,  iioiaes  in  tbe  ears,  tremor,  rait- 
lessnesa,  and  ineomtiia.  They  may  ooenr 
at  the  onset  or  during  the  course  of  the 
delirium  ;  they  are  epileptiform,  nsnally 
general,  rarely  by stero- epileptic  (Btam- 
well)  or  cataleptic  (Bartens).  Somaoleno« 
and  conia  usually  succeed  deliriom  and 
convulsions.  The  coma  is  not  oft«a  sly 
solute,  tbe  patieot  can  be  roused  for  a  few 
moments,  but  quickly  relapses  into  nn- 
consciousneea.  Death  may  occur  in  tbe 
coma  from  respiratory  failnra. 

BPXIAPSXA  SPnrA&fi  (tiriXaff^dnn ; 
$pina,  the  apinc).  A  term  applied  by 
Brown-Si^quard  to  the  condition  described 
as  ankle  reUex. 

ZPXKEPSXA     TBOCKAXCA    (cniXofi- 

Savu  :  TooxaiotjiuDniug,  moving  rapidW). 
An  epileptiform  affection  described  by 
Semmola,  resembling  chorea. 

■PXKEPSZA    V&BTXOXirOBA     (nri- 

Xa^S'O'ti;    terh;    I  turn).      (See  £pii,XFIIC 

Vertigo.)  Also  used  as  a  synonym  of 
Epilepsia  mitior. 

i^px&EPSXXi  KAKV±E.  (Fr.)  Term 
used  by  Palret  and  Jlorel  for  Epilepsy, 
Masked  ('/.v.). 

BPXI,EPSIEB   AVD    XXrSAXXTZBS, 

I.  EpUepaiea. — Under  the  term  epilepsy, 
used  in  its  broad  generic  aense,  are  in- 
cluded several  diatinguisbable  forma  of 
disease,  sufficiently  related  to  each  other 
to  make  it  profitable  to  discuss  them  to- 
gether. When  unqualified  the  t«rm  may 
usually  be  taken  as  meaning  epil«psy 
pro[)cr  or  "  genuine  "  epilepsy — a  disease 
of  the  highest  nerve  centres  with  im- 
portant psychological  relations.  Osed  in 
its  generic  aenae  it  includes  all  parosyamsl 
aensori-motor  dischargiuf^  lesions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  it  is  m  this  collective 
sense  that  we  now  employ  it 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  nervotis 
syatem  is  divided  by  the  anatomist  into  a 
central  and  a  peripheral  nervous  syatem. 
In  the  central  nervous  system  he  includes 
(i )  tbe  cerebrum,  consiating  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, central  ganglia,  pons  Varolii, 
and  medulla  oblongata;  (2)  the  cerebellum, 
and  (3)  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  peripheral 
nervous  system  heinclndea  the  peripheral 
nervea,  with  their  ganglionic  masses, 
nerve  plexuses,  and  nerve  endings.  This 
division  serves  it  a  purpoae  admirably,  bnt 
it  is  quite  unsuitable  in  diBcasaing  the 
relation  to  one  another  of  the  paroxysmal 
seizures  to  which  the  nervous  system  is 
liable.  Here  we  must  adopt,  as  might 
he  expected,  not  an  anatomical,  bnt  a 
physiological  or  functional  division,  and 
this  physiological  diviaion  correaponds 
with  what  we  know  of  the  development 
of  the  nervous  ayatem.  Such  a  division 
has  been  made  by  Hnghlinga  Jackson. 
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In  his  hands  it  has  been  the  means  of 
introdncinff  order  where  all  before  was 
chaos,  and  in  this  article  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  follow  his  division,  and  also 
to  give  an  account  of  his  views  on  this 
subject  without  in  any  way  making  him 
responsible  for  the  phraseology  .or  the 
illustrations  that  we  emplov,  although 
these  are  largely  borrowed  from  his 
writings.  He  divides  the  nervous  system 
into  hwest,  middle,  and  highest  levels. 
The  lowest  level  corresponds  practically 
with  Marshall  Hall's  "  Spinal  system  " — 
that  is,  it  includes  the  grey  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  upward  prolongation 
in  the  brain  as  far  forward  as  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus.  Like  the  other  levels 
these  lowest  centres  are  sensori-motor. 
They  are  simple  in  structure,  automatic 
in  action,  and  they  represent  directly 
actions  of  organised  or  haoitnal  character, 
a  large  aggregation  of  reflex  acts  on  which 
our  vegetable  life  depends.  But  lowly 
as  these  centres  are,  corresponding  in 
evolution  we  might  say  to  the  nervous 
system  of  a  lanceiet,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  whole  body,  every 
part  of  it,  is  represented  in  these  lowest 
centres.  The  grey  matter  of  these  centres 
is  the  first  remove  from  the  periphery, 
the  first  fortified  point  where  nervous 
energy  may  accumulate.  The  general 
arrangement  is  that  of  a  pair  of  connected 
grey  centres  with  a  pair  of  nerves  corre- 
sponding to  each  body  segment,  these 
being  united  antero-posteriorly,  but  more 
or  less  independent.  More  or  less  we  say, 
for  already  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  aggre- 
gation ana  complexity  which  reaches  its 
utmost  development  in  the  highest  centres. 
It  has  been  shown  that  a  convulsion  in- 
volving the  whole  body  can  be  induced 
bv  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Even  the  lanceiet  has  a  rudimentary  in- 
dication of  a  cerebrum.  There  is  no 
sudden  leap  in  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system,  either  in  animals 
generally  or  in  man,  who  is  a  brief 
epitome  of  the  animal  development 
that  lies  below  him.  But  there  are  points 
of  rest  and  points  of  activity,  as  it  were. 
The  lanceiet  is  in  its  nervous  system  as 
much  above  a  centipede  as  a  centipede  is 
above  a  sea-urchin.  The  actions  presided 
over  by  these  lowest  centres  are,  as  we  have 
said,  of  the  simplest  character,  uncom- 
plicated and  automatic  in  nature,  including 
besides  many  limb  movements,  the  reflex 
visceral  activities,  such  as  defascation  and 
urination,  swallowing  and  respiration, 
and  also  certain  reflexes  which  do  not 
rise  into  consciousness,  such  as  the  peri- 
stalsis of  the  intestines,  vaso-motor  and 
cardiac  action,  and  highest  upward  of  all, , 


perhaps,    the   reflex   movements  of   the 
pupils. 

Above  this  '^  spinal  system  **  or  lowest 
level     lie     the    middle      centres,    func- 
tionally definite,  but  anatomically  not  so 
readily  definable  as  were  thelowest  centres. 
Sensori-motor  like  the  others,  they  are  on 
their  motor  side  practically  synonymous 
with  the  cortical  motor  area  of  Ferrier  and 
others,  including  also  the  corpora  striata, 
which  seem  to  be  merely  a  portion  of  the 
grey  cortex  separated   oft.    This   motor 
area  includes  the  two  central  convolutions 
which  bound  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  and 
it   spreads    out   along   the   longitudinal 
fissure  above  and  includes  the  marginal 
convolution.    On  their  sensory  side  our 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  limits  of  the 
middle    centres    is  extremely  indefinite. 
They  include  probably  great  part  of  the 
temporo-sphcnoidal  lobe,  the  f^yrus  fomi- 
catus    and   the  inferior   parietal  lobule. 
Clinical  and  experimental  observation  is 
direct  in  motor  phenomena,  indirect  and 
inferential  in  sensory  phenomena.    Pro- 
gress in  the  latter  direction  has  therefore 
been  slower,  both  from  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  and  the  greater  lia- 
bility to  fallacy,  but  each  year  improves 
our  knowledge    of    localisation   in    the 
middle   centres.    The  relation    of  these 
middle  centres  with  the  periphery  is  more 
complex  than   that  of  the    lowest.    As 
Hughlings  Jackson  expresses  it,  all  parts 
of  the  body  are  represented  in  the  lowest 
centres,  are  re-represented  in  the  middle, 
and  are  re-re-represented  in  the  highest 
centres.   We  have  in  these  middle  centres 
reached  the  second  remove  from  the  peri- 
phery, the  second  fortified  point  wnere 
nervous  energy    may  accumulate.    The 
actions  represented  m  these  centres  are 
more   complex,   less  organised  and  less 
automatic  than  those  of  the  lower  centres. 
Each  part  of  the  body  is  represented  in 
them    differently    in   different  portions, 
much  in  one  portion,   little  in  another. 
Tongue  and   lips  are  represented  in  the 
lower  and  outer  portion  of  the  two  central 
convolutions,  above  these  the  face,  higher 
still  the  arm,  then  the  leg,  and  highest 
of  all  the  trunk,  extending  on  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  marginal  convolution.  Ap- 
plication of  the    electrodes  to    definite 
portions  of  this  area  not  only  produces 
movements  of  definite  parts,  but  definite 
movements  of  these  definite  parts,  with 
the  same  certainty  that  touching  certain 
keys  of  a  piano  produces  certain  notes. 
In  a  sense  we  have  been  neglecting  the 
sensory  side  of  these  centres,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  all  action  is  in  its  cau- 
sation sensori-motor,  as  all  centres  are 
sensori-motor.     It  is  merely  for  the  sake 
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of  convenieDce  and  detiniteneBS  that  vte 
have  spoken  of  the  motor  side  only.  The 
activities  of  the  middle  centres  are  pos- 
sibly accompanied  by  a  varying  amount 
of  consciousness,  to  indicate  which  fact 
th^  have  been  termed  subconscious. 

Lastlv,  the  highest  centres.    These  are 
situated  in  the  anterior  or  prae-frontal, 
and  in  the  posterior  or  occipital  regions. 
Here,  again,  all  parts  of  the  body  are  re- 
presented,   are  re-re-represented  in   still 
more  complex  combinations,  in  actions 
less  organised,   indeed,  in   actions  least 
organised,  least  automatic.    The  element 
in  these  highest  centres  is  still  sensori- 
motor, more  motor  anteriorly,  more  sen- 
sory posteriorly.    It  is  not  usually  ad- 
mitted that  the  prse-frontal  region  of  the 
brain  is  motor,  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the    still   unverified    working 
hypotheses  of  Hughlings  Jackson.    As  a 
working  hypothesis,  however,  it  holds  the 
field,  for  it  is  the  only  hypothesis  regard- 
ing the  prss-frontal  region  that  explains 
anything,  and  without  it  our  knowledge 
of  epilepsy  would  be    a  mere  indigesta 
moles,  an  un co-ordinated  heap  of    frag- 
ments. The  hypothesis  is  unverified  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  been  found  impossible 
by  our  ordinary  means  to  induce  move- 
ment by  stimulation  of  the  prse-frontal 
lobe,  or  at  least  of  ^eat  part  of  it.    This 
fact  must  be  recognised,  but  it  would  be 
unscientific  to  give  it  more  than  its  due 
weight ;  it  was  at  one  time  considered 
impossible  to  induce  movements  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  so-called  motor  area. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  parts  of  the  bbdj 
in  these  three  levels  of  centres,  and  it  is 
necessary  here  to  discuss  this  point  some- 
what more  in  detail.  When  the  elec- 
trodes are  applied  to  a  particular  spot  at 
the  lower  and  posterior  third  of  the  motor 
area  a  movement  of  the  thumb  is  pro- 
duced, and  this  spot  is  called  the  thumb 
centre.  There  is  no  objection  to  this 
term  if  it  is  understood  to  mean  that  in 
this  spot  the  movements  of  the  thumb 
are  most  represented  and  most  purely  and 
separately  represented.  But  if  it  mean 
that  in  this  part  of  the  brain  and 
in  this  part  alone,  the  thumb  and  the 
thumb  alone  is  represented,  then  there 
are  various  objections  to  the  statement. 
From  all  that  we  know  physiolo^cally 
and  pathologically  of  the  grouping  of 
centres,  it  is  not  muscles  but  movements 
that  are  represented  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  not 
parts  of  the  body  but  parts  of  the  body 
as  they  are  in  action  that  are  represented. 
This  seems  almost  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition, but  the  scope  of  it  is  not  at  all 


fully  appreciated.    As  the  thumb  has  ao 
little  independent  action  and  is  so  much 
concerned  in  so  many  complex  movements 
we  should   not  expect  to  find  any   con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
devoted  to  it  exclusively,  whereas  along 
with   other  parts  we  should  expect  it  to 
be  well  represented.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  in  one  very  small  area  is  it  possible 
to  elicit  movements  of  the  thnmo  alone, 
and  around  this  is  an  area,  stimulation  of 
which  induces  movements  of  the  thumb 
along  with  other  parts.    Huehlings  Jack- 
son's position  in  regard  to  Tocaliaation  is 
a   very  intelligible  one.      He  is,    as  he 
says,  neither  a  *'localiser"  nor  a  '*nni- 
versaliser.*'   He  does  not  admit,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there    is  such  an  entity 
as  a  thumb  centre,  a  part  of  the  nervous 
system  set  aside  exclusively  for  the  thumb. 
And  he    does    not  admit,    on  the  other 
hand,  that  iiie   thumb  is   similarly    re- 
presented in  all   parts  of  the  nervous 
system.    He  considers  that  that  organ  is 
represented  in  all  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  lowest, middle  and  highest  centres, 
but  very  differently  and  very  unequally 
in  different  parts  of  these  centres.    At  a 
certain  portion  of  a  given  level  it  is  re- 
presented almost  exclusively,  other  parts 
of  the  body  heina  in  this  portion  sciuroely 
at  all  or  very  litUe  represented ;  at  other 
portions  of  the  level  it  is  represented  lees 
and  less  down  to  very  little,  other  parts  of 
the  body  being  represented  more  and  more. 
The  extent  and  complicacy  of  its  repre- 
sentation increases  from  below  upward  in 
the  manner  indicated.    Now  the  question 
will  readily  be  asked  if  all  part»  of  the 
body     are    represented  in    the    highest 
centres,    why   do    we,  in   a  destructive 
lesion  of  the  frontal  lobes,  find  no  part  of 
the  body  paralysed  P   HughliuRS  Jackson 
would  answer,  But  is  it  so  P    In  snch  a 
lesion,  some  (nav,  all)  parts  of  the  body 
are  paralysed.    In  every  such  destmctive 
lesion  some  movements  of  all  parts  of  the 
body  a/re  impossible,  but  no  part  is  abso- 
lutely paralysed.    Any  given  part  of  the 
body  is  represented  in  every  part  of  the 
highest   centres,   and  the  parts  of  the 
highest  centres   left  uninjured  are  suffi- 
cient to  preside  over  many  movements  of 
that  particular  part  of  the   body.    No 
part  Uierefore  appears  to  be  paxalysed, 
although  all  have  lost  certain  movtsments 
in  consequence  of  the  injury. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  nervoDs 
system  as  merely  a  complex  sensori*motor 
physical  machine,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
state  here  t^at  these  highest  oentras  are 
more,  they  are  the  ''organ  of  mind."  In 
connection  with  those  most  complex,  least 
oritanised  and  least  automatic  moTements 
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represented  in  them  there  arises  the  new 
phenomenon  of  conscionsness — that  is  to 
say,  mind.  We  simply  make  this  state- 
ment here  and  shall  return  to  the  snbiect. 

Three  levels  of  evolution  have  been 
described  in  the  nervons  system,  but  it 
has  not  been  implied  that  these  levels  are 
sharply  delimited.  As  shown  by  the 
facts  of  naked  eye  and  microscopic  embryo- 
logy, from  the  periphery  are  evolved  the 
lowest  centres,  from  these  the  middle 
centres,  and  from  these  again  the  highest. 
There  has  been  no  actual  leap,  but  evolu- 
tion has  not  been  uniform;  there  have 
been  formed  these  fortified  points  at  which 
nervous  energy  has  accomnlated,  and  in 
which  secondary '*  internal  evolution  *'  has 
taken  place,  parallel  with  the  order  of 
evolution  and  arising  ont  of  it  is  the  re- 
lation of  subordination  and  control  be- 
tween these  centres.  In  the  nervous 
system  we  have  a  system  of  local  govern- 
ment with  central  and  imperial  control, 
a  political  system  evolved  in  long  past 
ages.  l*he  lowest  centres  are  competent 
to  carry  on  their  simple,  uncomplicated 
local  functions  without  reference  to  the 
higher  centres,  receiving  from  them  only 
that  general,  steadying,  non -interfering 
control  that  a  wise  central  government 
exercises  on  the  local  authority.  The 
middle  centres  have  more  complex  func- 
tions involving  the  co-ordination  of  wider 
areas,  controlhng  the  lower  centres,  con- 
trolled by  the  higher.  The  highest  centres 
preside  over  the  most  complex,  least 
organised,  and  least  automatic  combina- 
tions of  the  periphery,  and  exercise  also  a 
continuous  but  non-interfering  control 
over  the  lower  centres.  The  relation  may 
by  analogy  be  compared  to  the  relation 
of  the  London  General  Post  Office  with 
the  county  and  the  village  post-offices. 
The  analogy  is  a  very  complete,  and  in 
many  ways  instructive,  one. 

Lesions  of  this  complex  sensori-motor 
system  produce  results  according  to  their 
nature  and  locality.  These  lesions  may 
be  divided  into  (i)  neaative  or  detlraciive 
lesions,  and  (2)  discharging  lesions. 
When  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  de- 
stroyea,  for  example,  ploughed  up  by 
a  hssmorrhage  or  replaced  by  a  tumour, 
we  have  a  destructive  lesion  ;  when  part 
of  the  nervous  system  is  rendered  un- 
stable, so  that  its  energy  is  liberated  in 
an  excessive  fashion,  we  have  a  dis- 
charging lesion.  It  will  readily  be  un- 
derstood that  these  two  lesions  may  be 
associated  with  one  another.  The  area 
around  a  destructive  lesion  may  very  well 
be  rendered  unstable,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  severe  discharge  may  so  com- 
pletely disorganise  part  of  the  brain  that 


for  functional  purposes  it  is  destroyed, 
although  there  may  be  no  gross  evidence 
of  destruction. 

The  result  of  a  destructive  lesion  of 
the  nerve  centres  will  be  in  the  first  place 
the  loss  of  certain  movements  represented 
in  those  centres,  involving  more  or  fewer 
muscles,  and  those  muscles  more  or  less 
completely,  according  to  the  position  and 
extent  of  the  lesion.  When  many  move- 
ments involving  the  use  of  a  given  muscle 
remain,  that  muscle  does  not  appear  to 
be  paralysed,  although  it  really  is  so. 
Hence,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  repre- 
sentation, or  rather  of  the  re-re-represen- 
tation of  movements  in  the  prse-frontal 
cortex,  a  destructive  lesion  of  this  area 
seems  to  cause  no  paralysis.  So  many 
movements  involving  any  given  muscle 
remain  intact,  being  represented  outside 
the  destroyed  area,  that  that  muscle  is 
not  recognised  as  being  paralysed.  The 
patient  is  said  to  be  "  awkward,"  but  this 
**  awkwardness,*'  when  analysed,  really 
consists  in  the  loss  of  certain  movements, 
and  is  as  real  a  form  of  paralysis  as  a  mono- 
plegia or  a  hemiplegia.  But  in  addition 
to  this  loss  of  movements  (and  there  is, 
as  has  been  implied,  a  loss  also  of  sensa- 
tion), owing  to  the  relation  of  higher  with 
lower  centres,  there  is,  as  an  indirect  result 
of  a  destructive  lesion,  overaction  of 
lower  centres  released  from  control.  This 
overaction  is  not  caused  by  the  destructive 
lesion  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
To  say  so  would  be  tantamount  to  assert- 
ing that  a  hole  in  the  brain  can  cause 
complex  muscular  and  other  activities, 
that  nothing  can  cause  something. 
The  overactions  are  the  result  of  exagge- 
rated activities  of  lower  centres.  Tne 
late  rigidity  of  an  ordinary  hemiplegia 
from  hasmorrhage  into  the  middle  motor 
centres  cannot  be  caused  by  the  cavity 
in  the  brain  made  by  the  haamorrhage. 
Hughlings  Jackson  has  long  held  that  it 
is  Que  to  unantagonised  cerebellar  influx, 
and  recent  observations  by  Bastian  as  to 
the  results  of  spinal  lesions  have  gone  far 
to  establish  his  hypothesis.  The  same 
applies  to  the  exaggerated  knee-jerk  and 
ankle-clonus  of  uiis  condition,  to  the 
forced  movements  of  tabes  dorsalis,  and 
many  other  more  complex  examples  of 
lesions  in  middle  and  lower  centres.  To 
lesions  of  the  highest  centres  we  shall 
return  subsec^uenuy. 

A  discharging  lesion  is  the  result  of  a 
nutritive  molecular  change  in  some  part 
of  the  nervous  system  wnich  renders  it 
liable  to  explode,  to  liberate  its  energy 
irregularly.  The  nerve  centres  may  he 
regarded  as  an  accumulator  in  which 
nervous  energy  is  ftViT^d,Vi\s^^«i!L^''5L^\s. 
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due  external  Btimnlas ;  when  the  sensori- 
motor arc  is  closed.  Owing  to  a  fault  in 
the  accumulator  this  energy,  which  should 
remain  latent,  becomes  active  much  as 
the  two  foils  of  aLeyden  jar  may,  on  reach- 
ing a  certain  tension  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  discharge  through  the 
glass,  and  in  doing  so  will  very  probably 
break  it.  Bearing  in  mind  what  nas  been 
said  of  the  relations  of  the  levels  to  one 
another,  it  will  be  understood  that  dis- 
charge of  a  higher  centre  if  strong  enough 
will  induce  discharge  in  the  lower  centres, 
an  abnormal,  excessive  discharge,  a  con- 
fused mass  of  movements,  varying  in  their 
extent  with  the  position  of  the  lesion. 
To  make  use  of  analogy  again,  the  death  of 
a  village  postmaster,  a  county-town  post- 
master, or  of  the  Postmaster- General,  may 
be  regarded  as  destructive  lesions.  The 
insanity  of  any  one  of  these  officials  would 
be  the  parallel  of  a  discharging  lesion. 

We  began  by  stating  that  we  should 
use  the  term  epilepsy  in  its  broadest 
sense  of  a  paroxysmal  discharging  lesion, 
and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  effects 
of  such  lesions  in  the  three  levels  of  the 
nervous  system,  (i)  And  first,  there  are 
paroxysmal  discharging  lesions  in  the 
lowest  level  of  evolution,  the  "spinal 
system  "  as  defined.  Formerly  it  was 
supposed  that  all  epilepsy  is  bulbar,  then 
the  pendulum  swung  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme that  no  epilepsy  is  bulbar.  In  con- 
sidering this  Question  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  last  evolved  is  practically 
synonymous  with  most  unstable.  As 
evolution  proceeds  the  parts  below  become 
more  and  more  stable.  The  infant's 
lowest  centres  are  the  highest  it  lias  got, 
its  last  evolved,  and  therefore  still  un- 
stable. As  evolution  goes  on,  these  lowest 
centres  become  more  and  more  stable, 
less  and  less  liable  to  discharge.  We 
might  therefore  expect  to  find  bulbar  fits 
not  uncommon  in  children,  but  rare  in 
adults.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  see 
fits  in  children  which  may  be  considered 
due  to  discharges  in  bulbar  centres.  The 
"  inward  fits  "  described  by  mothers  be- 
long to  this  type.  The  child  gets  suddenly 
pale,  ceases  to  breathe,  and  oecomes  livid 
m  the  face,  a  condition  due,  we  ma;^  sup- 
pose, to  a  paroxysmal  discharge  in  the 
respiratory  centre.  The  spasmodic  affec- 
tion termed  larvngismus  stridulus,  which 
occurs  in  children,  and  especially  in 
rachitic  children,  falls  into  the  same 
group.  And  so  probably  does  the  spas- 
modic asthma  of  adults.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  in  idl  these  cases  the  respiratory 
centre  is  unstable,  and  that  from  the 
weak  collapsing  chest  of  rickets,  from 
obstructed  nares  or  other  cause  of   de- 


ficient blood  aeration  there  is  an  aooumn- 
lation  in  the  blood  of  respiratory  effete 
matters.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tbat 
the  attack  of  asthma  occurs  most  fre- 
quently from  2  to  4  A.U.,  "  the  darkest 
hour  before  the  dawn/'  the  period  wlien 
the  vitality  is  at  its  lowest,  when  reapiia- 
tion  and  circulation  are  feeblest,  whea 
nitrogenous  waste  accumulating  in  the 
stagnant  circulation  induces  the  gcmty 
paroxysm,  and  when  death  is  most  uable 
to  occur  in  the  old  and  feeble.  The  diffi- 
cult respiration  which  has,  daring  the 
day,  needed  all  the  surplus  of  vitality 
and  sometimes  even  the  help  of  consdoiis 
effort,  has  now  subsided  to  the  lowest  ebb 
compatible  with  prolonged  life,  and  the 
supervenous  blood  acting  as  a  poison 
causes  the  unstable  respiratory  centres 
to  discharge  violently  and  irregularly, 
running  all  respiratory  actions  into  a 
confused  mass. 

(2)  Manjr  years  ago  Hnghlings  Jaok- 
son  recognised  a  form  of  localised  con- 
vulsions, differing  from  epilepsy  proper 
in  various  important  points  of  symptoma- 
tology, satiology,  and  treatment.  He 
termed  these  fits  epileptiform  Beizures ; 
they  are  now  generally  known  both  is 
this  country  and  abroad  as  Jacksonian 
epilepsy.  For  whatever  reasons,  the 
ignorance  as  to  the  distinction  between 
tfacksonian  epilepsy  and  epilepsy  proper, 
or  "  genuine  "  epilepsy,  is  still  very  com- 
mon, and  the  term  epileptiform  is  in 
common  use  by  medical  men  te  describe 
fite  of  vague  indeterminate  character. 
Such  a  use  of  the  term  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  To  distinguish  between  an 
epileptic  and  a  hysterical  fit  is  not  unfire- 
quently  difficult,  or,  where  the  fits  are  not 
seen,  impossible ;  but  it  is  comparatiTcly 
rare  te  find  difficulty  in  distingnishin|( 
cases  of  Jacksonian  from  genume  epi- 
lepsy, and  the  terms  Jacksonian  epilepsy 
or  epileptiform  seizures  should  be  rigidly 
restricted  to  the  cases  of  which  we  are  now 
te  speak.  A  patient  has  repeated  convnl- 
sive  seizures,  commencing  always  in  the 
same  part  of  one  side  of  the  body,  extend- 
ing from  this  part  in  a  definite  order  of 
progression  more  or  less  widely  in  different 
nte,  sometimes  ending  in  unconsciousness, 
sometimes  not,  but  never  beginning  with 
unconsciousness.  The  fit  laste  a  variable 
time,  and  leaves  the  parte  affected  weaker 
than  before  the  attack.  It  may  recnr 
very  frequently,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
hundred  a  day,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
permanent  paralysis  of  the  parte  most 
affected.  This  is  a  case  of  Jacksonian 
epilepsy,  and  differs  in  toto  from  genuine 
epilepsy,  both  in  pathology,  in  symptom- 
atology, and  in  treatment.    It  is  due  to 
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a  local  discharging  lesion  in  the  middle 
motor  area,  the  result  in  a  large  majority 
of  oases  of  gross  cortical  disease,  snch  as 
a  glioma  or  a  syphilitic  gumma,  of  which 
there  will  most  probably  be  other  evidence, 
such  as  headache,  vomiting,  and  optic 
neuritis.  It  begins  with  a  localised  spasm, 
for  example,  of  finger  and  thumb,  and 
this  spasm  has  a  definite  "  march," 
spreads,  for  example,  from  the  hand  to 
tne  arm,  from  the  arm  to  the  face,  then 
to  the  leg.  It  may  even  cross  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  first  the  leg, 
then  the  face  and  arm.  When  the  spasm 
becomes  thus  extensive,  and  especially 
when  it  crosses  to  the  opposite  side,  the 
patient  usually  becomes  unconscious,  but 
only  after  a  distinctly  appreciable  in- 
terval of  convulsion.  In  genuine  epi- 
lepsy, on  the  other  hand,  to  take  an 
average  case  and  describe  it  in  barest 
outline,  the  patient  suddenly  loses  con- 
sciousness, partially  or  completely,  and  is 
then  convulsed.  The  loss  of  conscious- 
ness is  the  essential  feature  in  genuine 
epilepsy,  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  acci- 
dent in  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  The 
spasm  in  genuine  epilepsy  is  in  most 
cases  general,  or  at  least  spreads  with 
very  great  rapidity.  It  is  first  tonic, 
a  "clotted",  mass  of  contending  move- 
ments, then  clonic  as  the  spasm  passes 
off,  leaving  the  patient  unconscious  and 
motionless,  except  as  to  heart  and  respira- 
tion. After  a  variable  time  he  recovers 
consciousness,  and  is  physically  weak  and 
mentally  dazed,  usually  for  hours.  This 
attack  IS  the  result  of  a  discharging  lesion 
in  the  highest  centres,  sen  son-motor 
arrangements  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  which, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  place,  re-re- 
represent  all  parts  of  the  body  in  their 
most  complex,  least  organised,  and  least 
automatic  combinations,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  are  the  anatomical  sub- 
strata of  mind.  Snch  a  discharging 
lesion  is  very  rarely  the  result  of  gross 
disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  molecular 
or  nutritive  disease,  a  natural  inherited 
defect  of  development,  or  the  result  of 
unusual  strain  in  the  course  of  growth 
and  life. 

Of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  we  may  make 
varieties  in  accordance  with  the  localisa- 
tion of  sensory  and  motor  function  in  these 
centres.  For  our  present  purpose  we 
need  not  particularise  farther  than  we 
have  done.  We  have  already  stated  that 
a  certain  variable  amount  of  conscious- 
ness has  been  supposed  to  accompany 
the  activities  of  the  middle  centres,  and 
these  activities  have  therefore  been  called 
sub-conscious.     Indeed,  it  has  been  held 


that  consciousness  accompanies  all  activi- 
ties down  to  the  periphery.  If  so,  we 
should  expect  that  in  Jacksonian  epilepsy 
there  would  be  an  affection  of  conscious- 
ness. There  is  certainly  no  obvious  gross 
affection,  and  we  may  at  least,  for  the 
present,  neglect  the  mental  side  of  these 
paroxyms,  if,  indeed,  they  have  such  a 
side.  Before  passing  on  to  consider 
genuine  epilepsy  in  which  the  physical 
and  the  mental  are  equally  concerned,  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  take  the  preliminary 
part  of  the  second  head  of  our  subject. 

II.   Ziisaiiiti«s. — Our    object    in    the 
following  paragraphs  is  to  see  whether 
it  is  possible  k>   find  any  principle   on 
which  to   arrange  the  various  forma  of 
insanity,  or    as  they   may  properly  be 
caUed  the  various  insanities,  so  as  to  in- 
dicate their  affinities  for  purposes  of  com- 
parative  study.       With     the    ordinary 
classifications  of   insanity  according   to 
supposed  causes,  age,  &c.,  we  have  at 
present  no  concern.    They  are  all  more 
or  less  necessary.    For  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  they  have  no  value  wnat- 
ever.    In  all  departments  of  knowledge 
that   have    developed    from     arts    into 
sciences,  we  have  two   classifications  of 
the  objects  concerned,  namely  the  ''na- 
tural "  and  the  "  artificial."     The  latter 
always   comes    first,  and  is    formed  as 
follows :    Some  outstanding  easily  recog- 
nised point  is  chosen ;  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  plants,  the  number  of  stamens  and 
pistils  possessed  by  the  flower.    All  the 
individuals  of  the  department  are  then 
arranged  in  groups  according  to  this  out- 
standing peculiarity.    The  process  neces- 
sarily brings  many  very  dissimilar  indi- 
viduals together,  and  this  is  provided  for 
by  the  formation  of  sub-groups  and  ex- 
ceptions.   Such  a  classification  is  useful 
for  purposes  of  recognition,  but  it  possessea 
no  suggestiveness^  leads  to  no  discoveries 
as  to  origin,  affinities,  structure,  or  uses. 
The  "  natural  '^  classification,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  based,  as,  for  example,  in  botany, 
upon  deep-seated  affinities  often  not  easily 
discovered,  but  of  essential  and  usually 
developmental  importance*    The  "  artifi- 
cial" classification  serves  in  many  cases 
the  purpose  of  what  may  be  termed  an 
index  classification.    Given  the  number 
of  stamens  and  pistils   possessed  by  a 
flower,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  characters 
of  the  seed,  it  is  usually  easy  to  discover 
the  name  of  the  plant,  and  so  to  ascertain 
its  characters  and  uses.    The  ordinarily 
received  classifications   of    insanity    are 
'*  artificial,"  iu  the  sense  defined  ;  we  are 
at   present  in  search    of    a    "  natural '^ 
classification  of  insanity.    The  patients 
in  an  asylum  are  arranged  acooidi^^Vj^ 
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the  "artiSciar*  classification  of  their 
disease,  according,  for  example,  as  they 
are  or  are  not  maniacal,  suicidal,  <&c. 
I  For  asylam  purposes  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  know  whether  this  patient 
or  that  is  suicidal  or  not,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  study  it  matters  comparatively 
little  whether  he  is  or  is  not. 

The  clue  that  we  possess  for  traversing 
the  tangled  labyrinth  of  mental  affections 
lies  in  evolution  and  its  reversal,  dissolu- 
tion. We  have  spoken  of  the  evolution 
of  the  nervous  system,  lowest,  middle  and 
highest  levels,  the  middle  developed  from 
the  lowest,  the  highest  from  the  middle, 
each  sensori-motor,  each  representing 
impressions  and  movements  up  to  the 
highest,  which  too  is  sensori-motor,  repre- 
sents impressions  and  movements,  cut 
we  have  also  stated  that  while  these 
highest  centres  are  "  for  body,"  they  are 
also  "  for  mind,"  are  the  '*  organ  of  mind," 
the  anatomical  substratum  of  conscious- 
ness; and  it  is  in  this  relation  that  we 
have  now  to  deal  with  them. 

The  precise  relation  between  mind  and 
nervous  activities  is  a  question  on  which 
much  has  been  said,  useful  and  useless, 
but  perhaps  the  most  important  point  for 
medical  men,  at  least  in  our  present  dis- 
cussion, is  to  keep  the  two  clearly  dis- 
tinct, never  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other  in  the  psychological  jugglery  which 
satisfactorily  explains  by  a  ^  phrase  so 
many  of  our  deepest  and  highest  life- 
problems,  following  only  too  closely  the 
sinister  advice  of  Mephistopheles  to  the 
student,  and  pointing  the  way  to  the 
temple  of  certainty  as  passing  through 
the  sure  gate  of  Words.  The  subject  is 
an  important  one,  and  we  venture  to  quote 
verbatim  from  Hnghlings  Jackson.  With 
regard  to  the  metaphysical  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  relation  of  mind  to 
nervous  activities,  he  says : 

"There  are  three  doctrines,  (i)  That 
mind  acts  through  the  nervous  system 
(through  highest  centres  first) ;  here  an 
immaterial  agency  is  supposed  to  produce 
physical  effects  ;  (2)  that  activities  of  the 
nighest  centres  and  mental  states  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  or  are  different  sides 
of  one  thing.  A  third  doctrine,  (3)  one 
I  have  adopted,  is  that  (a)  states  of  con- 
sciousness (or  synonymously  states  of 
mind)  are  utterlv  different  from  nervous 
states  of  the  highest  centres  ;  (6)  the  two 
things  occur  together,  for  every  mental 
state  there  being  a  correlative  nervous 
state  ;  (c)  althoujLrh  the  two  things  occur 
in  parallelism  there  is  no  interference  of 
one  with  the  other.  Hence  we  do  not  say 
that  psychical  states  are  functions  of  the 
brain  (highest  centres),  but  simply  that 


they  occur  during  the  functioning  of  tbe 
brain.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  viaaal  per* 
ception,  arbitrarily  simplifying  the  pro- 
cess, there  is  an  unbroken  physical  circait, 
complete  reflex  action  from  sensory  peri- 
phery, ultimately  through  highest  centres 
back  to  muscular  periphery.  The  visual 
image,  a  purely  mental  state,  occars  in 
pariUlelism  with^ariaes  durinp  (notyrom) 
— the  activities  of  the  two  highest  links 
of  this  purely  physical  chain  (sensori- 
motor elements  of  highest  centres),  so  to 
speak,  it '  stands  outside  *  these  links. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  third  doctrine, 
that  of  concomitsince,  is  at  any  rate  con- 
venient in  the  study  of  nervous  diseases. 
A  critic  of  my  Croonian  Lectures,  who  in 
all  other  respects  dealt  with  my  opinions 
very  ^ood-natnredly,  says  that  1  state  this 
doctrine  in  order  to  evade  the  charge  of 
materialism.  It,  or  an  essentially  similar 
doctrine,  is  held,  so  far  as  I  can  make  ont| 
by  Hamilton,  J.  S.  Mill,  Clifford,  Spencer, 
Max  Miiller,  Bain,  Huxley,  Dn  Bois- 
Beymond,  Laycock,  Tyndall  and  Her- 
mann. The  critic  referred  to  says  that 
the  doctrine  of  concomitance  is  Leibniti's 
*  two  clock  theory.'  It  may  be ;  it  mat- 
ters nothing  for  medical  purposes  whether 
it  is  or  is  not.  The  evolutionist  does  not, 
however,  invoke  supernatural  agency. 
As  Fiske  says,  'The  assertion  of  Uie 
evolutionist  is  purely  historical  in  its 
import,  and  includes  no  hypothesis  what- 
ever as  to  the  nltimate  origin  of  con- 
sciousness ;  least  of  all  is  it  intended  to 
imply  that  consciousness  was  evolved  from 
matter.' 

"The  doctrine  of  concomitance  will 
seem  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  seek  an 
explanation  of  mental  states.  Bat  no 
explanation  is  intended  in  any  part  ot 
this  paper.  Supposing  the  acoonnt  g\ren 
of  the  constitution  of  the  '  organ  of  mind ' 
to  be  more  thorough  and  quite  accorate, 
it  would  be  no  ex^nanation  of  the  mental 
states  correlative  with  its  activity.  The 
second  doctrine  seems  to  give  an  explana> 
tion,  or  rather  complacently  assumes  that 
there  is  nothing  to  explain.  It,  like  the 
two  others,  is  a  metaphysical  doctrine, 
although  I  ima^ne  some  holders  of  it 
would  consider  it  a  very  realistic  and 
most  practical  statement  of  facts.  To 
merely  solidify  the  mind  into  a  brain,  is 
to  maxe  short  work  of  a  difficult  question. 
And  if  we  g[o  on  talking  of  the  '  brain- 
mind  '  essentiallv  in  the  same  way  as  the 
popular  psychologist  does  of  the  mind, 
'emotional  centres,'  'volition  producing 
movements,'  &c.,  we  help  nothing  in  a 
scientific  study.  Further,  supposing  the 
doctrine  of  crude  materialism  be  true,  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.    For  to  gi^re  a 
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correct  materialistic  account  of  mind — I 
mean,  granting  for  the  moment  that  snch 
an  account  can  be  given — ^is  not  to  give 
an  anatomical  account  of  brain,  which  is 
to  show  what  parts  of  the  body  it  repre- 
sents, and  the  ways  in  which  it  represents 
them." 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  concomitance  of 
mind  and  nervous  activities  be  accepted, 
the  next  question  that  arises  is  as  to  the 
range  of  the  concomitance.  This  has  been 
already  referred  to.  In  a  sense  the  whole 
body  IS  the  organ  of  mind,  and  Lewes 
considered  that  some  degree  of  conscious- 
ness attended  activities  of  even  the  lowest 
centres.  Hughlings  Jackson  would  accept 
this  view  only  in  a  modified  form.  He 
considers,  as  we  have  stated,  that  the 
highest  centres  as  previously  defined,  are 
the  true  orpin  of  mind,  but  he  admits 
that  activities  of  the  lower  centres,  un- 
accompanied b^  pyschical  states  may 
determine  activities  of  the  highest  centres 
which  are  accompanied  by  psychical 
states.  These  prior  activities  are,  how- 
ever, states  of  the  nervous  system,  not 
Rtates  of  mind.  He  admits  faint  and 
vivid  states  of  consciousness  arising  in 
concomitance  with  activities  of,  respec- 
tively, the  more  organised,  and  the  less 
organised  layers  of  the  highest  centres, 
but  the  expression  ''  unconscious  states  of 
mind "  to  him  involves  a  contradiction, 
consciousness  and  mind  being  to  him 
synonymous  terms. 

From  the  above  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  we  have  no  intention  of  show- 
ing how  the  mind  is  evolved  from  the 
body.  States  of  mind  arise  in  relation 
with  certain  activities  of  the  highest 
nerve  centres.  Emotions,  for  example, 
arise  in  connection  with  activities  of  the 
periphery  re-re-represented  in  the  highest 
centres.  Fear  is  the  mental  counterpart 
of  certain  activities  of  practicalljr  every 
part  of  the  body.  These  activities,  for 
example,  perspiration,  urination,  &c.,  are 
represented  for  ordinary  menial  purposes, 
as  Hughlings  Jackson  puts  it,  in  tne  lowest 
centres,  are  re-represented  in  the  middle 
centres,  and  are  re-re- represented  in  the 
highest  centres.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  last  representation  that  the  emotion 
of  fear  arises.  It  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  principle  laid  down  to  speak  of  emo- 
tional centres,  of  a  fear  centre  for  exam- 
ple. What  we  do  really  have  is  parts  of 
the  highest  centres  re-re- representing 
those  activities  which  accompany,  are 
the  physical  side  of  fear.  These  centres 
follow  the  rule  of  evolution  from  the  most 
organised  to  the  least  organised,  from  the 
most  automatic  to  the  most  voluntary, 
or  more  accurately,  and  avoiding  the  con- , , 


fusion  we  have  indicated,  from  the  most 
automatic  to  the  least  automatic. 

In  considering  insanities  with  the  view 
of  classifying  them  as  dissolations,  we 
have,  ready  to  hand,  what  we  may  term 
an  experimental  insanity,  namely  alcoholic 
intoxication,  experimental  and  therefore 
free  from  some  of  the  complicacy  of 
ordinarily  developed  insanity.  When  a 
dose  of  alcohol  is  taken  it  produces  certain 
immediate  effects  on  mouth  and  stomach, 
with  which  we  are  not  at  present  con- 
cerned. It  is  then  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  and  passes  to  the  nervous 
system.  Here  its  effect  is  a  reversal  of 
the  process  of  evolution,  a  dissolution, 
and  that  too  in  most  regular  order  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  highest  centres 
down  to  the  lowest.  At  first  the  actions 
which  constitute  conduct  are  apparently 
normal,  the  only  change  being  an  increase 
of  spontaneity.  The  **  nerve  currents  dow 
more  freely,"  and  the  condition  might  be 
supposed  compatible  with  merely  a  greater 
physiological  activity  from  better  blood 
supply.  More  probably  however  it  means 
the  removal  of  a  thin  layer  of  the  highest 
centres,  of  the  very  last  evolved  portions 
of  the  highest  centres.  Such  a  removal 
implies  two^  things ;  first,  negatively,  the 
loss  of  certain  faculties,  or  more  definitely 
of  certain  impressions  and  movements,  re- 
re-represented  in  this  layer ;  and  secondly, 
positively,  it  means  that  lower  more 
organised  portions  of  the  highest  centres 
are  **  let  go,*'  and  there  is  consequently 
a  more  ready  reaction  to  surroundings. 
Dissolution  now  passes  lower,  provided 
the  dose  has  been  large  enough,  and  we 
have  the  verification  of  two  proverbs,  the 
Scotch  proverb,  "  When  the  wine  is  in,  the 
wit  is  out,"  and  the  Latin  proverb,  "  In 
vino  Veritas."  The  "  wit,"  that  is  "  out," 
is  that  part  of  the  mind  associated  with 
the  activities  summed  up  in  conduct, 
(Compare:  "At  his  wiVs  end.")  The 
"  Veritas  "  that  appears  is  the  lower,  more 
organised  part  of  the  man's  nature,  which 
in  ordinary  circumstances  is  covered,  and 
inhibited  bjr  the  later  developed.  These 
more  organised  activities  may  be  very 
different  indeed  from  t)ie  higher  develop- 
ments. The  silent  man  becomes  talkative, 
the  cautious  man  bold,  the  politic  and 
quiet  man  offensive  and  indiscreet,  the 
miser  spendthrift,  and  the  religious  and 
continent  man  blasphemous  and  lecherous. 
These  phases  are  not  "excited  by  alcohol," 
they  are  parts  of  the  man*s  nature,  his 
lower  nature  if  you  so  please,  exposed  to 
view  by  the  denudation  eftectea  by  the 
alcohol,  released  from  the  control  of 
higher  centres  which  have  held  them  in 
leash.    According  to  the  form  and  qxc^'i^t^s^ 
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of  the  alcohol  taken  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  relation  of  ti^e  different  levels  in  the 
indiyidnal  npon  the  other,  he  will  pass 
through  a«8tage  of  excitement  which  may 
amount  to  violent  alcoholic  mania,  or  he 
may  gradually  become  feebler  and  feebler, 
more  and  more  drowsy.  Go-ordination 
first  of  the  finer,  and  then  of  the  grosser 
movements  is  lost,  and  ultimately  he  lies 
completely  paralysed  in  a  state  of  coma, 
the  sole  activities  remaining  being  those 
of  respiration  and  circnlation,  the  first 
evolved,  the  simplest,  most  organised, 
most  automatic  of  all  activities.  Dissolu- 
tion can  go  only  one  step  lower :  respira- 
tion and  circulation  cease,  and  death 
closes  the  scene. 

In  his  suggestive  work  on  "  Sanity 
and  Insanity,  Dr.  Charles  Mercier  says  : 
"  There  is  no  form  of  insanity  that  may 
not  be  simulated  by  a  case  of  drunken- 
ness; and  when  it  is  not  known,  from 
oi^er  sources  of  information,  that  these 
manifestations  are  due  to  drink,  no  expert 
in  the  world,  however  skilful,  could  dis- 
tinguish between  the  insanity  that  is  due 
to  alcoholic  poisoning,  and  the  insanity 
that  is  due  to  other  causes.*'  In  the 
same  work  Dr.  Mercier  discusses  the 
"  recurring  insanity "  of  sleep  and  the 
prolonged  insanity  of  natural  senile  decay. 
These,  also  like  alcoholic  intoxication,  are 
**  insanities  "  of  the  normal  organism,  and 
their  study  throws  much  light  on  the 
insanities  of  the  morbid  organism.  The 
dissolutions  of  sleep  and  of  natural  old  age 
are  as  a  rule  uniform,  affecting  all  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  former 
rapidly,  in  the  latter  slowly,  and  in  the 
reverse  order  of  evolution  as  in  the  case 
of  alcohol,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  least  automatic 
and  organised  to  the  most  automatic  and 
organised.  And  with  this  dissolution  of 
the  highest  activities  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem go,  pari  passu,  the  concomitant 
mentsd  faculties  shown  in  life  and  conduct, 
rapidly  in  the  former,  slowly  in  the  latter. 
Occasionally  in  sleep  the  dissolution  is 
not  uniform.  As  Dr.  Mercier  puts  it, 
"instead  of  the  whole  of  the  highest 
regions  being  gradually,  uniformly,  and 
equally  submerged  beneath  the  flood  of 
inactivity,  islets  are  left  outstanding 
which  stiU  retain  more  or  less  of  irregu- 
lar activity,  while  all  the  regions  sur- 
rounding them  are  at  rest."  The 
activity  of  these  islets  is  very  various, 
in  some  cases  feeble,  accompanied  by 
the  vague  unremembered  dream,  in 
others  stronger,  accompanied  by  the 
vivid  dream  which  is  remembered  on 
waking,  and  in  others  stronger  still, 
giving  rise   to  the  actions  more  or  less 


suited  to  the  environment,  which  oonsti- 
tute  somnambulism. 

Dr.  Mercier's  views  on  the  constitution 
of  the  nervous  system  and  its  relation  to 
mind  practically  coincide  with  those  oi 
Hughhngs  Jackson,  and  in  his  applica- 
tion of  these  views  to  the  clas8iira>tion 
of  insanity  he  has  materially  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  any 
such  classification  according  to  dissolu- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  first,  the  area 
and  depth  of  the  nervous  sy&tem  affected, 
secondly,  the  rate  of  dissolution,  and  last- 
ly, the  uniformity  or  otherwise,  of  the  dis- 
solution. Dr.  Mercier's  classification  on 
these  lines  may  be  accepted  as  the  best  at- 
tempt at  a  natural  classification  of  insanity 
that  we  at  present  possess.  He  defines  in- 
sanity as  disorder  of  the  highest  regions  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  dividesit  according 
as  it  affects  (i)  the  visceral  circulation  of 
nervous  energy,  the  large  system  con- 
cerned with  tne  nutritive  processes  which 
form  the  massive  basis  or  background  of 
our  consciousness ;  or  (2)  the  outer  cir- 
culation of  nerve  energy,  the  system  con* 
cerned  with  the  adjustment  of  self  to 
surroundings,  (i)  Under  the  first  head 
we  have  either  reduction  or  excess  of 
tension,  giving  rise  to  simple  melancholia 
on  the  one  hand,  or  simpk  exaltation  on 
the  other,  the    one   characterised  by   a 

Eervading  sense  of  utter  misery,  the  other 
y  a  sense  of  well-being.  In  each  of  these 
in  consequence  of  irregularity  of  dissolu- 
tion there  will  almost  always  be  delusions 
of  self  owing  to  uncontrolled  islets  of 
activity  comparable  to  those  that  give 
rise  in  sleep  to  the  phenomena  of  dreams. 
The  melancholiac  explains  his  wretched- 
ness by  the  fact  that  he  is  eternally 
damned,  or  that  he  is  persecuted  in 
various  wa^rs  by  his  relatives.  The  gen- 
eral paralytic  on  the  other  hand  considers 
himself  the  strongest  man  on  earth,  or 
believes  that  he  is  possessed  of  millions 
of  pounds,  that  he  is  the  Prince  of  Wales 
or  the  Deity.  The  condition  of  simple 
exaltation  present  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane  is  exactly  comparable  to  the 
first  stage  of  alcoholic  intoxication  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  may, 
as  in  that  condition,  be  accounted  for 
either  by  increased  vascolar  supply  snoh 
as  precedes  inflammatory  change,  or  more 
probably  by  the  removal  through  disso- 
lution of  a  thin  layer  from  the  last  evolved 
levels  of  the  highest  centres.  Dr.  Mercier 
classes  under  this  head  delusions  of  tiie 
whole  self  without  alteration  of  the  feel- 
ing of  well-being,  cases  where  the  patient 
thinks  himself  dead,  or  in  another  world, 
or  two  quite  different  persons.  (2)  Under 
\  the  second  head  we  have  failure  of  nerrs 
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action  which  may  be  either  aniform  and 

Sroportional  as  in  old  age,  giving  rise  to 
ementia,  or  which  may  be  confined  to  cer- 
tain areas,  giving  rise  to  delusions  of  rela- 
tion to  snrronndings,  and  if  accompanied 
by  overaction  of  areas  left  uncontrolled 
will  ^ve  rise  to  mania.  Bat  mania  and 
suicide  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticular forms  of  insanity.  They  are  in- 
cidents in  various  insanities.  Mania 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  rate  with  which 
dissolution  takes  place.  If  the  dissolution 
is  gradual,  leaving  time  for  adjustment, 
there  will  be  little  tendency  to  mania,  but 
if  it  takes  place  rapidly  with  no  dissolu- 
tion of  lower  levels,  mania  will  certainly 
result.  The  occurrence  of  suicide  is  much 
more  difficult  of  explanation.  The  ten- 
dency to  it  is  greatest  in  melancholia,  and 
especially  where  the  subject  of  distress  is 
the  soul  rather  than  the  body.  To  some 
it  is  doubtless  the  natural  way  of  escape 
from  the  intolerable  misery  they  suffer, 
but  in  other  cases  this  explanation  seems 
insufficient,  and  Dr.  Mercier  would  explain 
is  as  an  abnormal  development  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  seen  in  parents  and 
lovers. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  *'  epilepsy  proper,"  deferred  as  to  its 
mental  relations  until  this  point.  We 
have  seen  that  Hughlings  Jackson  con- 
siders the  disease  to  be  the  result  of  a 
discharging  lesion  involving  the  highest 
centres,  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  we  have 
also  seen  that  these  centres  are  on  the  one 
hand  a  sensori-motor  mechanism,  repre- 
senting movements  and  impressions  in 
their  most  complex  combinations,  and  are 
on  the  other  hand  the  organ  of  mind,  in 
connection  with  whose  functioning  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  arise.  Such 
a  discharging  lesion  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  manifest  symptoms  on  both 
sides,  sensori-motor  and  mental,  and  it  is 
so.  In  the  ordinary  gross  form  of  epilep- 
tic seizure  the  patient  suddenly  falls  down 
absolutely  unconscious,  and  is  universally 
conyalsea,  first  rigid  in  tonic  gpagm,  then 
jerked  in  clonic  spasm.  The  "  organ  of 
mind  "  is  for  the  time  thrown  completely 
out  of  function  by  the  discharge  that  hais 
taken  place  in  it,  and  which  has  extended 
downward  through  middle  and  lower 
centres.  At  this  period  the  patient  seems 
to  be  and  is  on  the  very  verge  of  death, 
dissolution  has  reached  the  very  lowest 
level  compatible  with  life.  Oulj  those 
centres  concerned  with  respiration  and 
circulation  are  intact,  and  even  these  in 
most  cases  are  gravely  disordered,  and  in 
some  rare  cases  are  actually  involved  for  so 
long  a  time  that  death  follows.   Grenerally, 


however,  the  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  and  the  cardiac  irregularity  soon 
ceasc^  the  clonic  spasms  of  the  trunk 
and  limb  muscles  subside,  and  the  patient 
lies  motionless  and  comatose.  He  is  now 
universally  paralysed  except  as  to  his 
heart,  vessels,  and  respiratory  appara- 
tus, just  as  he  was  universally  convulsed 
a  few  seconds  before.  The  sensori-motor 
mechanisms  above  these  are  for  the  time 
completely  exhausted  of  energy,  as  com- 
pletely for  practical  purposes  we  may  say 
as  if  they  had  been  ploughed  up  by  a 
hsBmorrhage.  The  reflexes  are  abolished, 
and  the  limbs  are  flaccid.  In  this  para- 
lysed and  unconscious  condition  the 
patient  lies  for  a  variable  length  of  time, 
then  slowly  nervous  energy  accamulates 
again  in  the  exhausted  centres,  and  ac* 
cumulates  in  the  order  of  evolution,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  more 
automatic  and  organised  to  the  less  auto* 
matic  and  less  organised.  The  disturbed 
respiration  and  circulation  become  regular, 
simple  movements  of  the  limbs  are  per- 
formed, the  reflexes  are  restored,  for  a 
time  indeed,  exaggerated  because  of  the 
balance  of  control  by  the  higher  centres 
not  being  established.  But  muscular 
movements  are  feeble  and  ill  co-ordinated, 
and    the  mental  condition    dazed.    The 

EEitient  does  not  move  spontaneously,  and 
e  does  not  know  wherelie  is.  Gradually 
he  recovers  consciousness,  begins  to  act 
and  react,  and  either  returns  to  his  normal 
state  except  that  he  feels  confused  and  ill 
for  some  nours ;  or  more  frequently  the 
exhausted  centres  pass  into  a  condition 
of  natural  sleep,  from  which  the  patient 
awakes  practically  welL 

Such  an  attack  of  major  epilepsy  pre- 
sents, it  will  be  seen,  a  marked  contrast  to 
an  attack  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  Here 
the  patient  is  both  unconscious,  and  also 
still  and  helpless.  The  usual  explanation 
of  his  lying  still  and  helpless  is  that  he  is 
unconscious,  an  explanation  regarded  by 
the  "practical"  man  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory. He  sees  no  difficulty  in  expir- 
ing a  fact  in  the  sphere  of  matter  by  a 
fact  in  the  sphere  of  mind,  and  does  not 
realise  that  even  as  a  verbal  explanation 
it  will  not  bear  inspection;  a  delirious 
fever  patient  is  unconscious,  but  is  by  no 
means  still.  A  discharging  lesion  com- 
mencing in  the  highest  centres,  in  the 
anatomical  substratum  of  mind,  and 
rapidly  extending  through  these,  has 
passed  down  through  the  middle  to  the 
lowest  centres,  causing  in  these  an  im- 
mensely powerful  and  irregular  liberation 
of  energjTi  which  leaves  them  exhausted. 
It  is  an  intensely  rapid  dissolution  or  re- 
versal   of    evolution,  an    exhauAti<^Ti.  ^ 
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centres  in  connection  with  whicH  the 
phenomena  of  mind  have  been  evolved, 
evolved  as  we  have  seen  in  a  relation,  not 
of  causation,  but  of  parallelism  or  con- 
comitancy.  It  is  a  mode  of  partial,  or  it 
may  be  of  complete,  death.  The  recovery 
is  a  re-evolution.  If  this  be  what  happens 
in  epilepsy,  we  might  expect  that  the  dis- 
solution would  extend  to  the  most  various 
levels  in  the  nervous  system,  that  it  would 
at  one  time  destrov  only  the  very  thinnest 
superficial  layer,  wliile  at  another  it  would 
denude  and  disintegrate,  sa  we  have  seen, 
right  down  to  the  bedrock  from  which  our 
nervous  system  is  developed.  And  it  is 
so.  In  cases  of  petit  mal  or  minor  epi- 
lepsy, we  have  dissolutions  of  the  most 
various  depths.  From  the  slightest 
attack  in  which  a  fleeting  shadow  only 
seems  to  cross  the  patient's  face,  a  momen- 
tary pallor,  a  momentary  fixation  of  the 
eyes  as  if  in  reverie,  a  momentary  check 
in  conversation,  from  such  a  case  as  this 
we  have  a  gradation  of  cases  down  through 
attacks,  in  which  the  patient  is  uncon- 
scious and  slightly  convulsed,  but  does  not 
&11,  in  unbroken  sequence  of  severity  to 
the  gross  major  epilepsy  already  described. 
In  minor  epilepsy,  nowever  slight,  there 
is  always  defect  of  consciousness,  more  or 
less,  in  different  cases,  but  never  absent, 
marking  it  off  in  this  way  from'  Jacksonian 
epilepsy.  The  loss  of  consciousness  may 
be  no  greater  than  that  produced  by  a 
moderate  dose  of  alcohol,  sufficient  to 
cause  temporary  dissolution  of  the  very 
highest  level  of  the  highest  cerebral 
centrea    The  point  is  that  there  is  loss. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  of  the 
hierarchy  of  nervous  centres,  it  follows 
that  in  these  partial  dissolutions  of  the 
highest  centres  in  epileptic  seizures,  the 
unaffected  lower  levels  are  "  let  go,"  and 
will  overact  in  an  irregular  and  uncon- 
trolled fashion.  As  a  concomitant  of  this 
excessive  cerebration,  there  occurs  exces- 
sive mentation,  irregular  and  uncontrolled, 
or  in  other  words,  insanity.  And  as 
would  be  expected,  this  insanity  varies 
immensely,  from  merely  odd  or  eccentric 
actions — that  is,  actions  not  in  perfect 
accordance  with  environment — ^to  homi- 
cidal mania  of  the  most  violent  type. 
These  epileptic  insanities  include  all  forms 
just  as  alcoholic  insanities  include  all 
forms,  from  acute  mania  to  simple  melan- 
cholia, from  delusional  insanity  to  de- 
mentia. Jas.  Anderson. 

[Ji^f  reacts. — Uoghlin^s  Jacki«on  :  (i)  "  Re- 
niarlu  on  Evolntion  and  Dissolntion  of  the  Ner- 
vous System,"  Journal  of  Mental  Hcience^  Ajirll 
1887.  (2)  '*  KemarkB  on  Eyolation  and  Dissolu- 
tion of  tbe  Nervous  System,"  Bale  &  Souh,  1888. 
(3)  "On  Post-Eplleptlc  States,"  Journal  qf  MtnUU 
Science,  October   1888.     (4)    ^'Kcmarks  on  tbe 


Dia^osls  and  Treatment  of  Dlaoinea  of  tbe 
Brain,"  Brit.  Med.  Jourti.,  July  1888 ;  and  otber 
papers.] 


(ciTiXi^ts^  a 
seizure,  an  attack,  from  eViXafi0dy« ; 
a&or^tre,  to  miscarry).  An  epileptic 
seizure  which  does  not  proceed  to  loss  of 
consciousness. 

BPZXAPBT,  ACUTB  (eiriXa/i/3dir«» ; 
acutus,  sharp).  A  term  applied  to  the 
convulsions  called  eclampsia. 

BPZ&BP8T,  A&COBO&ZC  (fViXa^/SarM; 
alcohol,  from  al,  the ;  kohol,  anything 
refined).  Epilepsy  caused  by  chronic 
excess  in  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  often 
hereditary,  the  sufferers  are  prone  to  de- 
lusions, and,  though  the  convulsions  are 
primarily  due  to  the  toxic  influence,  they 
may  persist  when  the  latter  is  lesaened  or 
removed  by  treatment. 

8PZ&BP8T,  AUBZTOAT  (tfrikafjfiaim ; 
audio,  I  hear).  Epilepsy  said  to  be  de- 
pendent on  disease  of  the  middle  ear. 

BPZ&BP8T,  CBRBBBA&  (hnXafifiaim; 
cerebrum,  the  brain).  A  term  proposed 
by  Marshall  Hall  for  that  form  of  epi- 
lepsy in  which  only  the  first  symptom 
(called  by  him  sphagiasmus,  or  the  mus- 
cular contraction  of  the  neck)  occurs; 
used  also  as  a  synonym  of  the  petit  mal 
of  the  French. 

BPZXAPBT,  COBTZCA&  {imXafafia^  ; 
cortex,  the  bark  or  outer  covering).  A 
synonym  of  Jacksonian  Epilepsy,  from  the 
position  of  its  exciting  cause  in  the  brain 
cortex. 

BPZ&BP8T,  BZinur All  (cfriXafi^<v« ; 
diumus,  daily).  Epilepsy  in  which  the 
fits  occur  chiefly  in  the  daytime. 

BPZZdIPBT,  rBZOBTBB    (cViXofi^aMi). 

In  simulated  attacks  the  severe  typical 
seizure  is  usually  feigned.  There  is  no 
biting  of  the  tongue,  no  relaxation  of  tbe 
sphincters.  The  pupils  are  not  dilated  nor 
oscillating, the  iris  is  notinsensible  to  lights 
the  skin  during  the  false  seizure  is  not 
and  perspiring.  The  malingerer,  moreover, 
overacts  the  convulsive  stage,  is  carefoi 
in  not  hurting  himself  by  the  fall,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  sensory  peroeptioiL 
The  absence  of  the  post-epileptic  stage, 
the  artificial  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and 
the  non-appearance  of  albuminuria,  a  fre- 
quent post-epileptic  condition,  will  help  in 
determining  whether  the  attack  is  sima- 
lated  or  not. 

BPZZiCPBT,  OA8TBZC  {eTTtkofifia^  \ 
yaoTTip,  the  belly).  Epilepsy  arising  from 
some  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canid. 

BPZ&BP8T,  BBMZPZdSOZC  (crt- 
\afjL^av<o  ;  ^^i,  half  ;  TrXrjyn,  a  stroke).  Bgi- 
l6psy»  generally  of  syphilitic  ori^n,  in 
which  one-half  of  the  body  or  one  limb 
only  is  convulsed. 
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BPZXiBPBT,  KT8T8KZCAZ1  (cVcXo^- 
iSayo) ;  hysteria,  q,v,).    (See  Hystero-Epi- 

LEPSY.) 

BPZZ1BP8T,    ZBZOPATBZC    (cViXofi- 

/3dya> ;  tdios,  pecoliar ;  wdBos,  an  affection). 
The  ordinary  form  of  epilepsy,  in  which 
no  organic  cerebral  lesion  is  found  after 
death. 

BPZ&BPBT,  JMTAVTXltM,    ACUTB 

(ciriXofi^apo) ;  wfana,  an  infant;  acutua, 
sharp).  A  synonym  of  Infantile  Con- 
vulsions. 

BPZZ1BP8T,  ZWTBSTZWAZi  (em- 
Xaufiavfo;  intestina,  the  bowels.)  An 
old  term  for  infantile  convulsions  de- 
pending on  irritating  matters  in  the 
intestines. 

BPZ&BP8T,JACX80VZAJr. — Attacks 
of  an  epileptic  character  distinct  from 
those  of  epilepsy  proper,  which  present 
the  following  symptoms:  Commencing 
unilateral  spasm  in  hand,  face,  or  foot, 
varying  in  range  and  classified  by  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson  as  monospasm,  hemispasm, 
or  whore  the  other  side  of  the  body  or 
part  of  it  is  convulsed.  The  spasm  pro- 
gresses in  a  definite  direction,  wnen 
limited  or  nearly  limited  to  an  arm  it 
usually  goes  up.  If  in  hemispasm  the 
spasm  begins  in  the  hand,  it  goes  up  the 
arm  and  down  the  leg ;  if  it  be^ns  in  the 
foot  it  goes  np  the  leg,  and  with  many 
exceptions  down  the  arm.  The  more 
suddenly  the  spasm  starts  and  the  more 
rapidly  it  begins  to  spread,  the  greater 
the  range  ultimately  attained  and  the 
shorter  the  seizure.  Consciousness  is 
usually  unaffected  in  limited  convulsion 
of  a  limb,  side  of  face,  or  even  one  side  of 
the  body,  it  usually  ceases  when  the  eyes 
and  head  begin  to  turn  to  the  side  hrst 
convulsed.  The  more  sudden  and  rapid 
the  spasm  the  less  is  the  range  attained 
before  consciousness  is  lost.  In  the 
severest  of  these  epileptiform  seizures 
consciousness  ceases  late  in  the  paroxysm, 
while  in  severe  epilepsy  proper  it  ceases 
at  the  onset  or  very  early.  Temporary 
paralysis  or  partial  aphasia  may  follow 
the  seizures.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  among 
children,  and  due  in  tne  main  to  here- 
ditary syphilitic  deposit  in  or  degeneration 
of  the  brain  cortex  or  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
especially  the  part  supplied  by  the  middle 
cerebral  artery.  (Roberts,  Gowers,  Ac.) 
(See  Epilepsies  and  Insanities.) 

BPZ1L8P8T,  Zi  ASVAT8B  (cir(Xafi/3dyo»; 

/orva^tiA, hidden).  (See  Epilepsy,  Masked.) 

;iaya> ;   fuipia,   madness).     (See  Epilepsy 
AND  Insanity.) 

BPZZ1BP8T,   MA8XaB   (61^(Xaft^aya>). 
The  Anglicised  form  for  a  term  applied 


by  Esquirol  and  Morel  (epilepaie  la/rvee) 
to  those  cases  of  epileptic  seizure  in  which 
there  is  imperfect  loss  of  consciousness 
with  automatic  action.  The  patient  does 
not  fall  down,  appears  dazed  and  stupid 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  occasionally  per- 
forms in  an  automatic  manner  some 
actions  of  which  he  subsequently  retains 
no  recollection.  There  appears  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  condition 
is  alwajTs  a  true  epileptic  one,  or  the 
automatism  of  a  post-epileptic  state ;  the 
majority  of  instances  in  which  the  auto- 
matic acts  are  extremely  complex  belong 
in  all  probability  to  the  latter  class. 
Anger,  violence,  or  some  other  emotion 
may  take  the  place  of  the  usual  automatic 
act.  Instances  of  indecent  exposure, 
violent  assault  and  even  murder,  have 
been  recorded  as  having  happened  daring 
this  minor  form  of  epilepsy.  (Fr.  epi- 
lepsie  larvee.)  (See  Epilepsy  and  Insan- 
ity :  Post-epileptic  Automatism.) 

BPZZ1BP8T,  aKATUTZWA&  (eVcXofi- 
^dp(o ;  matutiwus,  belonging  to  the  morn- 
ing). Epilepsy  in  which  the  seizures  take 
place  only  in  the  early  morning. 

BPZZiBPBT,  MavTAZi  (mens,  the 
mind).  Either  the  mental  explosion 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  fit,  or  the  con* 
dition  of  post-epileptic  automatism  de- 
scribed by  Hughiings  Jackson. 


(mtermitto,  I  go  between, 
pause).  Echeverria's  term  for  what  is 
known  as  larvated  epilepsy. 

8PZZ1BP8T,  arOCTmUBTAZi  (emXaftr 
fiavfo ;  noctuTTMiSt  belonging  to  the  ni^ht). 
Epilepsy  in  which  fits  occur  only  or  chiefly 
dunng  night 

BPZZ1BP8T,  PASTZAZi  (fViXmi^avo) ; 
pa/n,  a  part).  Epilepsy  in  which  the  con- 
vulsive seizures  are  limited  to  one-half  of 
the  body,  or  to  one  limb. 

BPZZ1BP8T,  P8TCBZC  (cViXofi^dya) ; 
^;^,  the  soul).  A  name  given  to  the 
periodic  paroxysmal  occurrences  of  psychic 
aisturbances,  mainly  mental  or  sensorv 
illusions,  occurring  without  or  rarely  with 
muscular  spasm,  and  accompanied  by  com- 
plete forgetfulness  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  attack.  Sometimes  used  as  a 
synonym  of  Masked  Epilepsy  (q,v,). 

BPZZ1BP8T,  ABPZAX  (cfTcXofi^ava) ; 
reflecto,  1  bend  back).  Epilepsy  resulting 
trom  reflex  irritation  of  nerves — e.g,,  neu- 
romata, cicatrices,  tumours,  <&c.  involv- 
ing peripheral  nerves,  intestinal  worms, 
ovarian  or  uterine  irritation,  (&c. 

BPZZ1BP8T,  R8VA&  (ciriXa/x/3dya> ;  ren, 
the  kidney).  May  occur  in  chronic  renal 
disease  apart  from  ursemic  symptoms. 

BPZZdlP8T,     8PZarAZi     (eViXo^dyw ; 

spina,  the  spine).     A  term  proposed  \^^ 


Epilepsy,  Spinal 
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Marshall  Hall  for  the  grand  mal  or  com- 
plete form  of  epilepsy.  The  form  in  which 
sphagiasmas  (or  muscular  contraction  of 
tne  neck),  odaxismus  (or  bitten  tongue^, 
and  laryngismus  (or  spasm  of  the  glottis), 
succeed  each  other  in  regular  order.  Also 
a  name  given  by  Frank  to  those  cases 
of  epilepsy,  which  are  dependent  on  or 
rather  are  accompanied  by,  a  definite  cord 
lesion. 

8PZX1BP8T,    8PZWAZ1,  PAOVOXBB 

(eiriKafifiavta  ;  spina ;  provoco,  I  summon 
or  call  before).  A  term  for  the  condition 
known  as  ankle-reflex. 

BPZZiBPBT,        8TMPTOMATZC 

(iirtXofiPatKo  i  avfjLiTTiOfjLaf  an  occurrence). 
Epilepsy  caused  by,  or  a  symptom  of, 
some  other  malady. 

BPZZiBPBT,  8TPBZZ1ZTZC  (eTTcXa/i- 
/Sdycd ;  ovv,  together  with,  <^(Xcci>,  I  love). 
Epilepsy  dependent  on  intra-cranial  sy- 
philis-—e.^.,  a  meningeal  growth  or  chronic 
inflammatory  deposit.  Fournier  believes 
that  the  syphiutio  poison  during  the 
secondary  period  has  a  direct  action  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  may  cause  pure 
neuroses,  -epilepsy  among  the  number. 
Epilepsy  of  the  idiopathic  type  may  occur 
in  the  subjects  of  innerited  syphilis.  {See 
Epilepsy,  Jacksonian.) 

BPZZAPBT,  TBAZkAJRSZC  (tnikafi- 
jSaj/o) ;  dakafios,  a  bed;  the  optic  thalamus). 
A  form  of  epilepsy  suppos^  to  be  due  to 
lesion  of  the  optic  thalamus.  The  patients 
are  said  to  have  loss  of  consciousness  with- 
out muscular  spasm  during  the  seizure, 
and  special  sense  aurse,  such  as  visual  or 
auditory  hallucinations. 

BPZ&BPBT,  TBAUMATZC  (cViXa/i- 
P6v<o;  TpavfiariKOSy  relating  to  wounds). 
Epilepsy  resulting  from  injury  to  the  head 
wnether  causing  symptoms  of  coarse  cere- 
bral injury  or  not. 

BPZZAPBT,  VABO-MOTOB    (cVcXo/a- 

jSdyo);  vas,  a  vessel ;  moveo,  1  move).  A 
term  applied  to  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which 
the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  not  the  motor 
cortical  centres,  is  supposed  to  be  solely 
or  chiefly  implicated ;  the  seizures  are 
marked  by  loss  of  consciousness  but  not 
by  muscular  spasm,  bj  elevated  tempera- 
ture and  soft,  full,  quick,  pulse. 

BPZZiBPBT,  ZOBTB  OP.  (^ee  Epi- 
USPTOGENOU8  Zone.) 

BPZXAPBTAVB  ZB'BABrZTT,— The 

general  relationships  of  epilepsy  are 
more  fully  considered  by  Dr.  James 
Anderson  (Epilepsies  and  Insanities), 
but  it  remains  for  us  to  trace  more  parti- 
cularly the  relationship  between  epilepsy 
and  mental  disorder,  and  we  shall,  as  far 
as  possible,  trace  not  only  the  epileptic 
relationships  existing  between  certain 
definite  forms  of  mental  disorder  and  epi- 


lepsy, but  also  refer  to  morbid  mental 
symptoms  which  in  one  way  or  another 
are  related  to  the  epileptic  state.  Epileptic 
cases  seem  to  us  to  be  naturally  divided 
into  two  chief  groups,  those  in  which  the 
epileptic  symptoms  depend  upon  a  gene- 
ral nervous  instability  and  those  in  which 
the  nervous  instability  depends  upon 
some  local  brain  lesion,  degeneratiTe  or 
traumatic.  To  us  the  consideration  of  the 
first  class  only  belongs,  though  we  may 
preface  our  remarks  by  saying  that  we 
believe  mental  disorder  may  result  from 
either  of  the  forms  of  epilepsy  and  in  botii 
may  have  similar  characters.  First,  epi- 
lepsy is  related  to  the  other  neuroses  oy 
origin.  The  same  causes  which  produce 
insanity  may  give  rise  to  epilepsy  alone, 
or  epilepsy  witn  insanity.  Thus,  alcohd, 
head  injury,  and  insanity  may  eaoh  start 
epilepsy.  An  epileptic  parent  may  have 
epileptic,  idiotic,  depraved,  maniacal  or 
melancholic  offspring.  On  the  other  hand, 
insane  parents  may  have  insane,  idiotic,  or 
epileptic  offspring.  We  have  frequently 
met  with  cases  in  which  one  member  of  a 
family  has  suffered  from  epilepsy,  while 
another  has  been  insane  or  idiotic  In  a 
case  of  twins,  one  was  insane  while  the 
other  suffered  from  epilepsy.  Epilepsy 
with  a  tendency  to  nervous  degeneration 
and  mental  disorder,  may  result  from 
nervous  injury  to  the  parent  or  injury  to 
the  individual  himself. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  fbrms  of 
mental  disorder  depending  chiefly  on 
epilepsy.  In  children  of  neurotic  parents 
it  is  common  to  meet  with  unstable  nerv- 
ous systems,  which  seem  to  be  ready,  at 
the  least  provocation,  to  start  into  con- 
vulsions, so  that  convulsions  in  infiui^ 
are  specially  common  in  such  families — 
these  convulsions  may  be  the  starting- 
point  of  true  epilepsy — ^the  convulsions 
becoming,  as  it  were,  habitual  The  result 
of  epileptic  fits  in  childhood  is  likely  to 
be  arrest  of  further  mental  development 
or  interference  with  that  development 
It  seems  to  matter  but  little  what  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  convulsions  ia,  if 
their  repetition  becomes  more  or  less  regu- 
lar, and,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion 
to  point  out,  the  danger  to  the  higher 
nervous  centres  seems  to  be  in  direct  re- 
lation with  the  frequency  of  the  convul- 
sive seizures,  whether  they  be  severe  or 
mild.  In  a  separate  part  of  this  paper 
will  be  considered  what  has  been  caUed 
epileptic  idiocy, and  it  therefore  snflices  for 
us  to  say  that  epilepsy  is  a  common  cause 
of  mental  enfeeblement  in  childhood.  Epi- 
lepsy is  also  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  production  of  various  other  forms  of 
insanity.    The  Comissioners    in  Lnna^ 
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report  in  1889  ^^^^  o^  I4>336  patients  ad- 
mitted daring  the  year  1887  into  the 
varions  asylnms  and  licensed  houses  in 
England  and  Wales,  that  there  were  1294 
epileptics,  of  whom  777  were  men  and 
517  were  women,  so  that  9  per  cent,  of 
the  insane  patients  brought  under  treat- 
ment in  1887  were  epileptics.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  toat  the  insanity  de- 
pended in  all  cases  upon  the  epilepsy,  for 
we  must  recognise  tnat  the  same  cause 
which  produces  epilepsy  may  produce  in- 
sanity m  the  individual,  as  we  have  already 
seen  they  may  in  the  family. 

Insanity,  as  associated  with  epilepsy, 
may  be  conveniently  considered,  first,  as 
to  the  relationship  of  the  fit  to  the  insane 
outbreak  ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  attack  itself. 

The  insanity  may  precede  the  epileptic 
fit,  and  may  exhibit  itself  in  two  or  three 
different  wa^s ;  thus,  there  may  be  partial 
or  complete  insanity ;  there  may  be  merely 
sensory  perversions  of  one  kind  or  another 
preceding  the  convulsive  seizure  and  the 
state  of  unconsciousness.  The  aura,  so  to 
speak,  may  be  a  hallucination;  thus  always 
before  the  onset  of  an  epileptic  seizure  a 
patient  may  hear  a  sudden  explosion  of  a 
terrifying  character,  a  threatening  or 
warning  voice,  have  a  bad  smell,  see  a  flash 
of  light,  or  feel  a  shock  like  that  produced 
by  a  galvanic  battery.  The  same  halluci- 
nation may  always  precede  the  same  kind 
of  fit,  and  as  it  is  common  in  Jacksonian 
epilepsy  to  meet  with  patients  in  whom  a 
definite  motor  act  precedes  the  fit  and  the 
unconsciousness,  so  in  the  cases  to  which 
we  are  referring,  there  may  be  an  ante- 
cedent sensory  hallucination.  In  some 
cases  a  mixed  condition,  which  approaches 
what  has  been  called  by  Hughlings  Jack- 
son a  "  dreamy  state,"  precedes  the  tit, 
and  it  is  important  to  recognise  that  the 
dreamy  state  and  the  hallucinations  and 
illusions,  which  may  have  their  origin  in 
that  state,  may  cause  important  actions 
to  be  done  during  the  later  or  automatic 
period. 

Beside,  or  apart  from  the  hallucina- 
tions, though  we  should  say  generally 
depending  upon  the  sensory  perver- 
sions, delusions  may  arise,  so  that 
patients  in  the  dreamy  state,  or  in  a  state 
allied  to  it,  may  believe  that  they  have 
been  brutally  ill-treated,  and  that  friends 
or  others  have  injured  them.  Hence, 
delusions  and  false  accusations  may 
occur  before,  as  well  as  after,  an  epileptic 
fit. 

In  the  next  place,  occasionally  one 
meets  with  patients  who  have  brief  attacks 
of  insanity,  generally  of  a  maniacal  type 
before  a  fit,  which  seems  to  act  as  a  nerve- 


storm  to  clear  the  mental  atmosphere. 
Thus,  a  youne  lady  recently  under  our 
care  is  amiable,  pleasant,  and  in  every 
way  agjreeable  till  within  a  few  days  of  an 
epileptic  seizure,  when  she  becomes  trouble- 
some, restless,  inclined  to  quarrel ;  she  is 
sleepless,  and  at  times  noisy  at  night. 
This  period  of  restless  excitement  lasts 
only  a  few  days,  and  is  followed  by  an 
epileptic  fit,  wnich  always  occurs  in  the 
night,  to  be  followed  by  a  short  period  of 
languor,  which  ushers  in  a  return  of 
mental  calm.  It  is  still  a  question  whether 
epilepsy  is  ever  completely  replaced  by 
mental  disorder,  whether,  in  fact,  there  is 
such  a  disease  as  masked  epilepsy.  The 
feeling  at  present  is  pretty  general  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  epilepsy  appears  to  be 
masked,  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  slight 
fit  is  followed  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
mental  disturbance,  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  mental  disorder  is  well  marked, 
and  especially  where  automatism  is  exhi- 
bited, the  preceding  fit  is  generally  but 
slight. 

However,  there  are  certain  cases  of 
Moral  Insanity  in  which  there  are  no  very 
clear  evidences  of  convulsive  seizures  at 
first,  though  these  may  develop  later,  and 
with  these  occur  certain  impulsive  and  de- 
structive acts  which,  in  many  particulars, 
resemble  in  character  the  purposeless,  yet 
energetic,  muscular  acts  which  form  part 
of  an  epileptic  fit,  and  in  the  two  classes 
of  cases  similar  discharges  of  nerve  force 
along  paths  of  least  resistance  take  plaoe, 
and  may  become  habitual  by  recnrrenoe ; 
the  difference  is  slight,  whether  there  be 
a  discharge  of  motor  force,  which  is  alto* 
gether  purposeless,  or  whether  there  be  a 
discharge,  which,  though  unconsciotDs,  is 
still  along  certain  definite  lines,  which 
have  been  by  use  established.  Such  may 
be  cases  of  epileptic  insanity. 

We  shall  consider  next  tne  cases  of  so- 
called  masked  epilepsy.  In  these  a  fit, 
r^ter  or  less  in  degree,  may  or  may  not 
followed  by  sleep;  and  may  then  be 
followed  by  fully  organised  and  definite 
unconscious  automatic  acts.  Many  such 
cases  are  described  by  French  authors, 
and  more  recently  cases  have  come  under 
notice  in  England  and  have  been  recorded. 
In  some  of  these  the  acts  begun  before  the 
onset  of  the  fit  have  been  continued  in  a 
more  or  less  altered  direction  after  the 
temporary  loss  of  consciousness.  This 
was  well  marked  in  the  case  described  by 
Dr.  Orange,  of  Broadmoor,  of  the  mother 
who,  while  cutting  bread  for  her  family, 
having  her  baby  on  her  arm,  became  mo- 
mentarily unconscious.  On  return  to  con« 
sciousness  she  proceeded  in  an  automatic 
way  to  use  the  knife,  not  ^^"dl  \>^i^\^<«SL 
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but  upon  her  child,  whose  arm  she  ampa- 
tated.  We  have  recorded  in  Brain,  the 
case  of  a  patient  in  Bethlem,  who,  while 
in  onr  presence,  had  a  slight  fit  of  nncon- 
scionsness,  followed  by  a  period  of  anto- 
matism,  during  which  lie  performed  com- 
plicated movements,  adapting  himself 
properly  to  his  surronndings,  and  yet  at 
the  end  of  some  time,  on  his  recovery,  was 
completely  without  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  acts  which  he  had  so  carefully  per- 
formed. In  this  case  it  was  said  that  his 
relations  had  been  able  to  get  him  to  sign 
cheques,  and  do  other  things  with  his  pro- 
perty, while  he  was  unconscious.  As  we 
have  already  said,  the  fit  may  be  slight, 
and  the  consecutive  act  may  have  Seen 
started  before  the  onset,  or,  it  may  have 
been  initiated  by  a  "dream  condition  asso- 
ciated with  the  onset  of  the  fit.  In  some 
cases  during  the  masked  epilepsy  there  is  a 
constant  and  exact  repetition  of  words  or 
acts  in  each  fit,  so  that  a  lady,  wherever  she 
happened  to  be,  would  become  moment- 
arily pale,  turn  her  head  in  one  direction, 
and  pour  out  a  string  of  about  twenty  words, 
always  the  same  words  in  the  same  order, 
and  then  she  would  return  to  the  point  in 
her  act  or  conversation  from  which  she 
had  broken  o£E.  In  some  other  cases  it 
seems  possible  that  the  post-epileptic 
stage  of  unconscionsness  may  be  more 
prolonged.  It  seems  as  if  the  machinery 
were  suddenly  turned  into  another  direc- 
tion in  which  it  goes  on  working  definitely 
in  relation  to  its  environment,  for  a  time, 
to  return  to  the  old  or  normal  state  of 
life  and  mind  with  complete  forgetfulness 
of  the  intermediate  period.  It  is  possible 
that  some  cases  of  double  consciousness 
may  be  thus  explained,  but  we  are  ourselves 
ve^  doubtful  as  to  this. 

Besides  masked  epilepsy,  fits,  whether 
large  or  small,  may  be  followed  by  distinct 
attacks  of  insanity,  and  all  asylums  can 
point  out  amoncr  the  most  violent  and 
dangerous  and  destructive  patients  those 
who  are  subject  to  epileptic  mania.  These 
patients  are  almost  always  weak-minded, 
and  permanent  residents  in  asylums.  The 
fits  may  be  followed  by  more  or  less  pro- 
longed periods  of  sleep,  the  patient  awak- 
ing from  sleep  in  a  condition  of  restless 
mania  vrith  ideas  of  persecution  or  ill- 
treatment.  These  attacks  of  mania  may 
follow  all  the  epileptic  fits,  or  may  only 
follow  certain  fits,  but  each  recurrence  of 
maniacal  excitement  seems  to  be  similar 
in  character,  though  more  variable  in 
length  than  is  common  with  the  condi- 
tions of  masked  epilepsy. 

Epilepsy,  followed  by  insanity,  may 
occur  in  infancy,  but  is  more  common  in 
adolescence  and  middle  life.    If  the  fits 


are  frequent,  or  occur  in  young  or  physi- 
cally unstable  persons,  the  prospect  of  a 
rapid  development  of  dementia  is  all  but 
certain.  On  the  other  hand,  epilep^  may 
occur  for  many  years  in  adults,  who  are 
otherwise  healthy,  without  any  marked 
mental  deterioration.  The  frequency  of 
the  fits  and  of  the  maniacal  outbreaks 
are  to  a  great  extent  the  gauge  of  the 
mental  deterioration  which  oocnrs.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
chronic  epileptic  patients  have  a  special 
aspect,  and  though  this  appears  to  be 
generally  true,  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  be  met  with. 

With  the  maniacal  attacks,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  is  a  very  f^reat  ten- 
dency to  violence,  both  homicidal  and 
suicidal.  The  patients  in  many  cases 
seem  to  believe  themselves  to  be  injured 
by  others,  or  in  consequence  of  false  sen- 
sory impressions,  they  believe  that  they 
are  persecuted  in  one  way  or  another,  or 
they  believe  that  they  are  surronnded  by 
demons  or  enemies  from  whom  it  is  their 
duty  to  escape.  In  some  cases  the  fit  is 
followed  by  melancholic  rather  than 
maniacal  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  the  mel- 
ancholia is  associated  with  similar  ideas 
of  persecution,  so  that  in  one  case  the 
patient  believes  himself  to  be  persecuted, 
and  takes  revenge  upon  the  nearest  sun- 
posed  enemy,  while  in  the  other,  he  brooos 
over  his  unhappy  condition.  Between  the 
fits  of  insanity  and  epilepsy  the  patient 
will  be  noticed  to  be  losing  mental  power, 
so  that  his  memory  becomes  weak,  his 
power  of  attention,  application  and  will 
reduced ;  his  power  of  adapting  himself 
to  his  surroundings,  or  performing  his  dd 
work,  is  likewise  lessened;  his  appetite 
may  be  good,  even  increasing,  so  that  he 
may  become  gross  in  body,  while  he  be- 
comes weak  in  mind  and  self-controL  As 
a  result,  his  habits  become  rather  bestial 
and  his  temper  uncertain.  The  period  of 
restless  weaK-mindedness  passes  more  or 
less  rapidly  into  one  of  greater  mental 
weakness  with  fair  general  health.  It  is 
in  this  state  that  such  patients  greatly 
resemble  one  another,  and  give  rise  to  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  specisil  epileptic  as- 
pect. Such  patients  may  live  for  many 
years,  though  the  average  life  of  these 
patients  is  below  that  of  the  ordinary 
chronic  lunatic.  As  to  treatment,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  medicinal  treat- 
ment with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  fits 
does  little  or  no  good,  and  that  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  case  of  chronic  epi- 
lepsy and  insanity,  the  reduction  of  fits 
does  not  at  all  mean  that  there  will  be  any 
proportionate  improvement  in  mental 
power. 
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All  degrees  of  mental  deterioration  may 
be  observed  among  epileptics,  from  the 
slightest  impairment  of  memory  to 
paroxysms  of^furions  mania — ^the  most 
characteristic  earlier  symptoms  are 
irritability,  impulsiyeness,  and  defect  of 
memory,  especially  of  recent  events.  An- 
other special  character  of  the  insanity  of 
epileptics  is  a  manifestation  of  strong 
religions  tendencies,  and  it  has  been  re- 
called that  among  some  of  the  mystic 
reli^ons  teachers,  who  have  had  hallaci- 
nations  of  their  senses,  epilepsy  was  also 
present. 

Hallucinations  of  the  senses,  as  we  have 
already  said,  are  commonly  associated 
with  epilepsy,  so  that  preceding  a  fit, 
during  a  nt,  or  after  a  fit,  there  may  be 
hallucinations,  and  we  believe  that  the 
hallucinations  frequently  are  of  what  we 
should  call  an  explosive  nature;  thus,  there 
may  be  heard  explosions,  detonations  and 
the  like,  while  flashes  of  lightning  or 
blazes  of  light  and  colour  may  appear 
before  the  eyes,  and  puffs  of  bad  vapour 
may  be  complained  of  as  affecting  the 
smell.  This  is  distinctly  interesting  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  motor  symp- 
toms which  may  also  be  described  as  often 
explosive.  Besides  the  hallucinations,  we 
have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  in 
epilepsy  it  is  common  to  meet  with  delu- 
sions of  persecution;  suicidal  acts  are  not 
nearly  so  common  as  are  impulsively 
homicidal  ones,  and  the  nature  of  these 
impulsive  attacks  is  noteworthy,  for  du- 
ring them  the  most  brutal  murders  and 
mutilations  occur.  There  seems  to  be  a 
letting  loose,  as  it  were,  of  a  demon  of 
destructiveness  who,  having  once  begun  to 
destroy,  knows  not  when  to  stop. 

There  is  another  relationship  between 
the  epileptic  state  and  mental  disorder 
which,  we  think,  deserves  further  notice. 
We  have  already  said  that  in  chronic 
insanity  with  epilepsy  the  mere  treatment 
of  the  fits  is  of  little  or  no  avail  as  far  as 
mental  disorder  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  even  in  some  younger 
and  less  chronic  cases,  the  treatment  of 
fits  does  no  good  if  not  harm  to  the 
patient.  We  have  met  with  several  in- 
stances of  patients  who  have  suffered  from 
slight  attacks  of  epilepsy,  who,  having 
been  relieved  or  cured  of  the  fits  of  con- 
vulsions, have  from  that  time  begun  to 
degenerate  mentally,  and  we  have  else- 
where described  cases  in  which  epilepti- 
form, if  not  epileptic,  fits  have  been 
followed  by  mental  improvement,  for 
though  as  a  rule  with  each  recurring 
attack  of  convulsions,  one  looks  for  some 
slight  increase  in  the  nervous  instability, 
yet  from  some  hitherto  unexplained  cause, 


severe  convulsions  ma^  occur  during  some 

E bases  of  insanity,  which  may  be  followed 
y  recovery. 
Epilepsy  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  so-called  epileptiform  fits  of  gene- 
ral paralysis  of  the  insane,  for  thou^^h 
one  frequently  hears  of  epilepsy  deve- 
loping at  middle  life,  and  running  a 
rapid  course  ending  in  paralysis  and 
death,  yet  one  must  insist  upon  the  fact 
that  there  is  all  the  difference  possible  be- 
tween general  paralysis  of  the  insane  with 
fits, "  convulsive  or  congestive  seizures," 
and  epilepsy,  which  may  be  a  chronic 
disease.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that 
epilepsjr  is  very  rarely  followed  by  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  that  the  conditions 
which  ffive  rise  to  the  one  do  not  seem  to 
be  likely  to  produce  the  other,  and  that 
though  the  epilepsy  to  which  we  are  re 
ferring  is  a  distinct  neurosis,  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  on  the  other  hand, 
18  not  itself  a  true  neurosis,  though  it 
may  start  it.  The  children  of  general 
paralytics  are  not  only  liable  to  in- 
sanitv,  but  to  epilepsy,  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  large 
class  of  epileptics  whose  parents  had 
coarse  brain  disease,  such  as  that  due  to 
general  paralvsis  of  the  insane,  to  syphi- 
litic and  alcoholic  degeneration ;  hence  we 
have  to  deal  with  epilepsy  which  depend  h 
upon  insane  inheritance,  that  which 
depends  on  inheritance  from  damaged  or 
degenerated  brains,  and  that  which  de- 
pends upon  local  degenerations  in  the 
individual  himself. 

Besides  insanity,  as  already  described, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  chronic 
epileptics  may  assume  peculiar  mental 
aspects  and  that  there  are  two  well- 
marked  groups  of  these,  the  first  contain- 
ing the  more  dangerous  class,  those  who 
are  suspicious  and  irascible,  while  the 
others  are  mild,  weak  and  sheepish. 
Both  conditions  are  the  results  of  partial 
mental  weakness.  In  the  one  the  patients 
are  nervous,  irritable,  and  easily  roused, 
while  in  the  other  they  are  weak  and  un- 
impressionable. Epilepsy  has  been  believed 
to  be  associated  with  genius  from  past 
time,  and  many  leaders  in  action,  such  as 
Julius  Ceesar  andNapoleon,  andin  thought, 
like  Mahomet  and  Savonarola,  have  been 
credited  with  this  disease,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  though  these  may 
have  had  occasional  fits  of  one  kind  or 
another,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  classed 
as  chronic  or  habitual  epileptics. 

aplleptio  Zdlooy. — One  of  the  clinical 
groups  formed  by  Dr.  Ireland  bears  the 
above  name,  and  he  applies  it  to  those 
cases  where  epilepsy  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  mental  obtuseuAa^^  ioit  ^  ^s^^s^(^ 
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to  be  kept  in  mind  that  congenital  idiots 
are  now  and  then  subject  to  epileptic  fits 
which  need  not  have  any  marked  effect 
apon  their  intelligence,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  only  as  complications.  Epilepsy, 
he  says,  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  idiocy.  If  epilepsy  has  caused  the 
faculties  to  become  impaired  before  the 
age  of  seven,  he  prefers  to  consider  the 
patients  as  epileptic  idiots.  Hereditary 
epilepsy  manitests  itself  earlier  than  non- 
hereditary  epilepsy.  In  the  epileptic 
attacks  of  idiots  the  fits  may  be  great  or 
small,  and  the  small  attacks  are  as  stupefy- 
ing as  the  great  ones.  They  generally 
come  on  in  these  cases  without  warning. 
The  cause  may  be  fright,  agitation  or 
some  bodily  ailment  like  indigestion. 
Even  when  the  fits  arefreq  uent  the  general 
health  of  patients  of  this  class  is  in  most 
cases  vigorous,  and  they  are  physically 

SowerfuL  The  epileptic  idiot  is  ^nerally 
roll  and  eccentric.  They  are  wild,  often 
intractable  and  irritable.  They  approach 
ordinary  insanity  in  many  particulars  and 
seem  to  have  more  intelligence  than  most 
of  their  companions.  In  a  few  rare  cases 
epileptic  idiots  seem  almost  suddenly  to 
improve,  in  some  cases  with  the  cessation 
of  their  fits,  and  in  other  cases  with  some 
change  in  the  character  or  degree  of  the 
fits,  or  at  the  onset  of  puberty  or  some 
marked  physical  change.  The  probability 
of  a  Qomplete  cure  of  idiocy  is  greater  in 
the  epileptic  than  in  any  other  of  the 
classes  save  that  of  idiocy  or  deprivation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  epilepsy  may 
occur  even  in  children  without  intellectual 
failure,  at  all  events,  for  a  time.  In  treating 
cases  of  this  kind  bromide  of  potassium 
seems  to  have  a  less  beneficial  effect  than 
it  has  in  elder  patients,  nevertheless,  as  a 
rule,  this  drug  does  reduce  the  number  of 
fits  and  may  be  tried.  At  the  same  time  the 
mental  state  should  be  narrowly  watched 
as  to  whether  with  reduction  of  fits  there 
is  any  mental  gain.  General  tonics  and 
belladonna,  and  nitrate  of  silver  have  all 
been  tried.  It  is  not  well  to  neglect  some 
form  of  education  and  regular  methodical 
exercise  in  this  class  of  patient.  In  one 
case  under  our  observation  a  patient  who 
had  been  weak-minded  and  incapable  of 
education  began  only  to  develop  in- 
tellectually at  fourteen,  coincidently  with 
the  outbreak  of  epileptic  fits,  these  fits 
recurred  during  the  next  three  years,  by 
which  time  he  had  made  rapid  strides  in 
his  education,  bein^  abreast  of  lads  of 
his  own  age.  At  this  time  his  fits  ceased 
and  he  is  now  in  every  way  a  healthy  man. 
So  to  sum  up,  epilepsy  may  be  a  true  neu- 
rosis by  origin  and  oy  relationship.  It 
tends  to  a  marked  degeneration  of  mind. 


and  affects  the  moral  side  of  man  specially. 
It  tends  to  idiocy  if  present  in  infancy.  It 
leads  to  rapid  degeneration  if  occurring  in 
youth.  It  may  1^9  associated  with  genius. 
It  is  often  associated  with  hallucinations 
of  a  special  type.  It  may  be  associated  with 
delusions.  It  may  be  related  in  various 
ways  with  regular  attacks  of  mental  dis- 
order, thus  insanity  may  precede,  replace, 
or  follow  the  fits  of  epilepsy.  There  may 
be  an  attack  of  mental  disorder  of  the 
ordinary  type,  or  there  may  be  a  period 
of  automatism.  Chronic  epilepsy^  with 
chronic  insanity,  produces  a  very  hopeless 
and  dangerous  class  of  insane  patients,  in 
whom  some  special  ideas  and  specially 
dangerous  impulsive  attacks  are  present. 
There  is  a  form  of  idiocy  deserving  the 
name  of  epileptic  idiocy. 

Geo.  H.  Savage. 

BPZ&BPTZC    AUAA    (cVcXa/i^aiw ; 

oAMra,  a  breeze,  a  sensation).  {See  Epi- 
lepsy.) 

BPZ&BPTZC  CBABTOB  (iiriKafifiam). 
The  alteration  in  the  centnil  nervous 
system,  not  the  coarse  lesions  sometimes 
found,  but  the  supposed  alteration  which 
takes  place  in  the  cortical,  medullary  and 
frontal  re^ons,  rendering  it  more  un- 
stable, or  liable  to  induce  epileptic  seizures 
on  sudden  irritation. 

BPZ&BPTZC  CBT.  (iS^ee  Cry,  Epi- 
leptic). 

BPZ&EPTZC  BBBCZP&ZOZA  (cViXofi- 
fiav<a\  ijfiurvs,  half;  wXrjyfi,  a  stroke).  A 
name  given  by  Todd  to  the  post-convulsiTe 
paralysis  observed  in  some  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy. The  weakness  or  loss  of  power 
may  be  transient  only  and  may  follow 
unilateral  or  local  convulsion.  Robertson 
and  Hughlings  Jackson  explain  this  by 
exhaustion  of  the  nerve  elements,  but 
similar  weakness  often  follows  or  accom- 
panies slight  fits,  especially  those  in  which 
the  first  and  sometimes  the  only  discharge 
is  sensory,  and  it  is  then  probably  of 
inhibitory  origin  (Gowers).  If  fits  succeed 
each  other  with  ^eat  frequency  the 
paralysis  may  persist  during  the  brief 
intervals  and  be  considerable  in  degree, 
but  it  passes  away  rapidly  after  the  at- 
tacks have  ceased.  Loss  of  speech  some- 
times occurs  after  right-sided  epileptic 
seizures  and  is  probably  also  inhibitorj. 

BPZ&BPTZC    ZM8BCZ&ZTT    (cViXi^- 

fiavfo ;  imbecillus,  weak).  (See  Imbe- 
cility.) 

BPZZiBPTZC       ZBTBAWZTT      (ciriXflyt- 

fiap(o ;  in,  neg. ;  sanus,  sound).  («S'ee  In- 
sanities AMU  Epilepsies,  and  Epilepsy 
AND  Insanity.) 

BPZ&8PTZC      MABXa.     (cViXoii^aM* ; 

ftovca,  madness).  (See  Epilepsy  and  In- 
sanity.) 
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status,    conditioQ).      (See    Status    Epi- 

LEPTICUS.) 

BPZ&aFTZC  vaKTZOO  (firiXafifiavoi) ; 
vertigo,  giddiness).  The  vertigo  occarring 
during  a  slight  fit  of  epilepsy,  ushering  in 
an  attack  of  grand  mal,  or  taking  the 
place  of  a  seizure.  Such  vertigo  is 
usually  subjective  (Bussell  Reynolds). 
There  is  generally  loss  of  consciousness, 
the  vertigo  is  of  short  duration,  with 
usually  a  premonitory  aura,  and  followed 
by  mental  dulness  and  not  by  the  vomit- 
ing, tinnitus,  or  repeated  vertiginous  at- 
tacks of  labyrinthine  vertigo  (Gowers). 

BPZZAVTZC  ZOVB  (cV(Xa/i/3aya> ;  (oDva, 

a  belt).    (See  Epileptogenous  Zone.) 

BPZ&BPTZCZBM  (cVcXi^V^ta,  from 
c7r(Xafz^alfa>,  I  seize  Upon).  Term  for 
the  condition  known  as  Htatus  epilep- 
ticus  (q,v.)  in  its  most  severe  form — viz., 
that  in  which  there  is  no  recovery  of 
consciousness  between  the  attacks,  the 
coma  deepening,  the  pulse  and  respiration 
becoming  very  frequent,  the  temperature 
rising  to  io6°  or  107°  P.  and  the  patient 
dying  after  two  or  three  days  in  a  state  of 
collapse.     (Althaus.) 

BPz&aPTzpomM    comrv&BzoirB 

(cVcXy^^co,  epilepsy ;  convello,  I  tear).  Con- 
vulsive attacks  which  approximate  to  the 
typical  epileptic  seizure.  The  individual 
features  uf  the  convulsion  may  closely 
simulate  an  epileptic  attack,  or  present 
such  a  dissimilarity  as  hardly  to  be  re- 
cognised as  a  convulsion  at  all.  There 
may  be  no  obvious  convulsions,  a  sudden 
pallor  and  loss  of  consciousness  being  all ; 
there  may  on  the  other  hand  be  preserva- 
tion of  consciousness,  together  with  uni- 
lateral or  localised  convulsions.  Among 
the  epileptiform  class  must  be  included 
the  complex  hystero-epileptio  condition 
described  by  Charcot  as  hystero-epileptic 
convulsions. 


BPZZiBPTZPOBM       1 

<7riX»7^ta,  epilepsy  ;  hysteria,  q,v,).  A  con- 
dition in  which  paroxysms  occur  charac- 
terised by  great  intensity  of  the  convul- 
sive symptoms,  combined  with  certain 
more  or  less  marked  features  which  recall 
the  phenomena  of  epilepsy.  (See  Hysteko- 
epilepsy.) 

BPZZiBPTZPOBM     8BZZUBB 

(iniXriyl^ia).  The  form  of  epilepsy  in  which 
there  is  passing  loss  of  consciousness  only. 
Also  a  name  given  hj  Hughlings  Jackson 
to  attacks  of  an  epileptic  character  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  epilepsy  proper.  (See 
Epilepsy,  Jacksonian.) 

BPZZiBPTOOBVOUB  ZOWB  (eVcXi^V^co, 
epilepsy  ;  ycvvda>,  I  produce  ;  Co>pa,  a  belt). 
Brown- S^quard*s  term  for  the  part  of  the 


skin  of  the  face  and  neck  of  guinea-pigs 
which  on  being  irritated  after  partial  or 
complete  section  of  the  spinal  cord  near 
the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  produces  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  the  tendency  to  which 
ma^  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 
Epileptogenous  zones  are  practically  un- 
known in  the  human  subiect:  one  case 
only  is  on  record.  (See  *'  Proc.  Med.  Soo. 
Loud.,"  vol.  X.  p.  7S,  1887.) 

BPZ&BPTOZB  (cVcXjj^co,  epilepsy ; 
flBos,  likeness).  Besembling  epilepsy. 
Also  a  term  employed  by  Griesinger  for  a 
class  of  persons  who  sufEer  periodically 
and  paroxysmally  from  migrame,  vertigo, 
syncope,  hallucinations  or  other  functional 
nerve  trouble. 

BPZ&BTZA.  A  corruption  of  Epilepsia, 
and  used  as  ito  eynonym. 

BPZMABTBB  (cVifiai^ff,  raving ;  from 
cVcfuiivofiai,  I  am  mad).  A  name  given  to 
a  person  during  a  paroxysm  of  insanity. 

BPZTBTSKZA  (tmdvfiia,  desire;  from 
tiriBvfuiOy  I  long  for).  An  old  term  for 
any  natural  longing  or  desire  (Fr.  epir 
thymie ;  Qter,  Begierde,) 

BBBTBZBMUB     BBBZ0  80BUM 

(tpfSia-fws,  irritation  ;  from  ep€diCa,  I  vex ; 
e&rio8tM,  drunken).  A  synonym  of  Delirium 
tremens. 
BBOOT  OP  BTB.    (See  Ebgotism.) 

BBOOTZBM  (Fr.  er^ot,  the  spur  of  a 
cock).  Synonyms  :  Ignis  sacer ;  ignis  St. 
Antonii  ;  Kriebelkrankheit ;  Bapnania ; 
morbus  ruralis.) 

Beflnitlon  1 — A  disease  occurring  spo- 
radically or  in  epidemics,  induced  by  the 
use  of  ergot,  either  medicinally  or  mixed 
with  food,  the  characteristic  phenomena 
of  which  are  certain  definite  gastro- 
intestinal, gangrenous,  and  cerebro-spinal 
symptoms. 

Bistoi^  and  Btstributlon. — A  disease 
of  antiquity,  ergotism  has  appeared  as  an 
epidenuc  in  twod  istinct  forms,  the  gan- 
grenous and  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic, 
each  of  which  in  its  distribution  has  re- 
stricted itself  to  definite  areas.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  occurrence  is  comparatively 
smaU,  embracing  certain  districts  within 
well-defined  regions  in  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Sweden;  occasional  small 
epidemics,  too,  have  occurred  in  North 
America  and  other  parts  of  E  urope.  Epi- 
demies  of  a  mixea  character,  that  is  in 
which  both  forms  of  ergotism  existed, 
have  occurred  in  Belgium,  France,  and 
Germany,  but^  as  a  rule,  while  gan- 
grenous ergotism  has  appeared  most 
commonly  in  France,  the  spasmodic  form 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  Germany. 
The    gangrenous  modification  hsA   ^^^ 
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aiiected  animals  iu  certain  districtB  in 
America  and  Bnssia. 

JBtloloffy. — The  disease  is  due  to  the 
assimilation  of  certain  cereals  which  have 
been  acted  npon  by  a  fnngoid  growth 
—  claviceps  purpurea  —  world-wide  in 
its  distribution,  which,  though  it  affects 
manj  of  the  Graminae  used  as  food,  such 
as  nee  and  maize,  appears  to  develop  its 
toxic  effect  in  man  only  when  rye  (Secale 
cereale),  or  bromus  j^rass  (Bronvus  seca- 
l%nu8),iB  contaminated  by  the  parasitic 
growth.  The  occurrence  of  epidemics  is 
always  coincident  with  a  large  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus,  with  a  rainy  spring 
succeeded  by  a  dry  hot  summer,  or  where 
a  damp  and  marshy  ground  favours  its 
growth,  and  the  affection  naturally 
assumes  a  more  virulent  type  in  those 
rural  districts  where  rye  bread,  &c.,  forms 
the  staple  food  stuffs.  It  appears  as  a 
rule  soon  after  the  harvest,  the  toxic 
action  becoming  less  marked  if  the  grain 
has  been  stored  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  investigations  of  Kobert,  who  isolated 
from  ergot  of  rye  the  active  principles, 
8phacelinic  add  and  an  alkaloid  comutm, 
whose  action  he  demonstrated  to  be  re- 
spectively gangrenous  and  convulsive,  go 
to  prove  that  the  variations  in  the 
symptoms  of  different  epidemics  must  be 
attributed  to  the  excessive  development 
of  one  or  other  of  these  active  principles 
through  climatic  or  telluric  influences. 
Persons  living  under  the  same  hygienic 
and  nutritive  conditions  are  not  equally 
susceptible,  a  weak  or  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion, and  especially  a  previous  attack, 
rendering  the  subject  exceptionally  prone 
to  this  disorder ;  women  and  children  are 
more  frequently  affected  than  men. 

Bymptomft. — In  acute  poisoning  by  er- 
got the  symptoms  are  primarily  gastro-in- 
testinal  and  vascular  (vomiting,  anorexia, 
diarrhoea,  vascular  contractions,  cyanosis, 
&c.),  excessive  doses  affecting  the 
nervous  centres  later  on,  death  ensuing 
from  asphyxia  or  convulsions.  In  preg- 
nant animals  the  uterus  evacuates  its 
contents.  In  chronic  poisoning  by  ergot 
the  gastro-intestinal  lesion,  though  not  so 
severe,  is  present,  the  pulse  is  small  and 
tense,  the  skin  cool  and  pale,  and  giddi- 
ness, languor,  and  anorexia  mark  the  pro- 
dromal stage.  Gangrene  may  develop, 
and  usually  takes  the  dry  form,  but  the 
moist  variety,  leading  to  a  septicsBmic 
condition,  has  also  been  observed.  In  the 
development  of  the  spasmodic  form  of 
ergotism  there  ensues  a  feeling  of  mental 
and  physical  insuflSciency,  mnguor,  a 
lack  of  energy,  inability  to  think,  sensory 
dulness  ana  mental  torpor,  with  head- 
ache, drowsiness,  and   vertigo,  and    at 


times  excessive  formication.  The  occur- 
rence of  some  form  of  mental  disorder 
now  takes  place,  there  is  a  retardation  in 
the  development  and  flow  of  ideas  of 
which  the  patient  is  painfully  conscious, 
loss  of  memory,  and  at  times  euphoria. 
In  the  slighter  forms  of  the  affection  a 
lack  of  sympathy  and  interest,  indolence, 
and  moroseness  are  the  principal  mental 
phenomena,  while  in  the  more  pronounced 
types  a  form  of  stuporous  melancholia  is 
to  be  found.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
irregularity,  however,  in  the  mental 
symptoms,  in  one  case  we  may  have  a 
profound  melancholia  over  the  feelings  of 
inexpressible  anguish  and  inclinations  to 
suicide,  or  moral  perversions  or  micro- 
mania: in  another  a  jojous,  Ray,  and 
excitable  mental  exaltation  wiUi  impuU 
siveness  and  megalomania;  in  others 
grandiose  ideas  with  motor  and  speech 
derangements  simulating  cases  of  general 
paralysis.  True  sensory  haUucinations 
never  occur.  The  motor  derangements  con- 
sist in  tonic  and  clonic  oonvulsive  spasms, 
at  times  with  complete  consciousness,  at 
others  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  true 
epileptic  fit ;  these  muscular  contractions 
cnieny  affect  the  upper  extremities  and 

Preferably  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  and 
and,  other  muscles  such  as  the  extensors, 
more  rarely  the  flexors  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  of  the  trunk,  of  the  masticatory  and 
palpebral  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  occa- 
sionally particular  muscles,  such  as  the 
diaphragm  and  the  constrictors  of  the 
pharynx.  The  tonic  spasms  are  cata- 
leptoid  in  character,  and  the  contractions 
are  generally  bilateral.  The  convulsive 
attacKs  partake  of  the  character  of  true 
epilepsy,  and  are  sometimes  followed  by 
the  post-epileptic  states  occasionally  found 
in  tne  idiopathic  form  (e,g.,  furor,  auto- 
matic acts),  and  the  jpetit  rnal  form ; 
choreiform  movements  or  psychical  equiva- 
lents may  take  the  place  of  the  true  fit 
The  fits  take  place  usually  at  night,  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  status  epilepticui  in 
some  and  the  Jacksonian  form  of  epilepsr 
in  a  few  other  cases  have  been  noted. 
Permanent  contraction  may  follow  long- 
continued  or  intense  muscular  spasms, 
and  atrophic  paralysis  has  in  some  excep- 
tional instances  ensued.  The  irritability 
to  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  muscles 
is  sometimes  increased,  but  unaltered 
towards  electrical  reaction.  The  speech 
affections  are  bradyphrasia  without 
artioulatory  disturbance,  scanning,  stam- 
mering, repetition  of  words  or  sets  oi 
words,  and  temporary  aphasia.  Dilata- 
tation  of  the  pupils  is  constant.  In  the 
chronic  form  of  ergotism  abortion  is  rare. 
I  Sensory  derangements  ara,  paraastheeue, 
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— e,g,  itchiDff  (a  premonitory  si^)  and 
burning  of  the  skin^  hypal^esia,  lightning 
pains,  girdle  pains,  and  disorders  of  the 
muscular  sense  (ataxy)  and  occipital 
headache.  All  the  special  senses  are 
partially  affected,  and  tendon  reflexes  are 
diminished  a8  the  disease  progresses.  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  affection  the  vessels 
are  contracted  and  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
thready,  but  later  on  the  vascular  abnor- 
malities disappear  to  return  again  in  the 
more  fully  developed  stages,  when  gan- 
grene, loss  of  hair  and  nails,  and  slough- 
ing of  the  cutaneous  structures  may 
ensue.  The  muscles  become  soft  and 
flabby.  Amenorrhoea  is  succeeded  by 
total  suppression  of  the  menses. 

rroyresft  and  Termination. — In  the 
acute  form  recovery  may  take  place  in  a 
few  days,  or  death  may  ensue  through 
cardiac  paralysis,  asphyxia,  or  collapse. 
Recovery  follows  as  a  rule  in  the  chronic 
form  if  the  patient  is  placed  under  more 
fayoiurable  hygienic  conditions,  but  if 
this  is  not  enected  and  the  assimilation 
of  ergot  continues,  an  increasing  cachectic 
state,  leading  to  extreme  wasting  or  to  the 
developmentof  acute  intestinal  symptoms, 
may  terminate  the  case.  The  recovery 
when  the  mental  affection  has  established 
itself  is,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  slow,  and  even  then  certain 
sequelsB  (intellectual  and  nervous  weak- 
ness) ensue,  which  persist  and  render  the 
patient  extremely  susceptible  to  future 
mental  attacks  on  the  smallest  exhibition 
of  the  poison,  or  when  ill  health  or  bad 
nutrition  lower  his  strength.  Epilepsy 
and  dementia  of  a  stationary  form,  and 
in  children  idiocy,  may  also  be  the  per- 
manent sequential  results  of  this  affection. 
The  analgetic  parassthetic,  and  ataxic 
symptoms  may  all  vanish  as  the  patient 
recovers,  but  the  tendon-reflex  pheno- 
mena only  exceptionally  return,  rerma- 
nent  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  (Krallenstellung)  has 
been  noted. 

Biacnosis. — ^The  acute  form  has  to  be 
distinguished  from  acute  poisoning  by 
ptomaines,  ^.,  and  in  the  subacute  and 
chronic  forms  the  diagnosis  must  be  made 
from  gangrene  due  to  other  causes,  enteric 
fever,  and  dysentery;  the  spasmodic 
variety  must  be  differentiated  from  tetany 
and  other  convulsive  disorders,  while  Uie 
distinction  between  cases  of  mental  affec- 
tion due  to  ergotism,  and  those  of  general 
paralysis,  can  usually  be  determined  by 
noting  the  differences  in  the  reflex  phe- 
nomena and  the  absence  in  the  former  of 
progressive  symptoms  ;  the  history  of  the 
case  and  its  associated  ergotismai  symp- 
toms will  diagnose  the  more  usual  mental 


affections  of  this  disease  from  those  due  to 
other  causes. 

Vrornosis. — This  must  be  cautiously 
formed,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  symptoms 
to  relapse,  the  most  favourable  cases  being 
those  taken  in  hand  during  the  early 
stages,  and  those  which  have  a  subacute 
form. 

Fatlioloffy. — Apart  from  certain  cord 
lesions  there  are  no  constant  post-mortem 
signs  characteristic  of  the  malady,  all 
other  appearances  beinj^  such  as  are 
found  in  many  other  aflSctions,  and  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  symptoms 
during  life.  £ven  in  the  spasmodic  form 
microscopical  examination  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  implicated  muscles  gives 
negative  results.  There  are  no  distinctive 
cerebral  lesions  of  note.  The  cord  lesion, 
which  is  constant,  is  an  affection  of  the 
posterior  columns,  especially  Burdach's 
cords,  including  WestphaPs  root  zone, 
extending  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  cord  to  the  post-pyramidal  nucleus 
in  the  medulla.  The  histological  cha- 
racter of  the  lesion  is  a  degeneration — on 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres  with  prolife- 
ration of  the  neuroglia,  but  without  any 
affection  of  the  vessels,  together  with  the 
occurrence  of  granular  cells  and  amy- 
laceous corpuscles.  This  lesion  is  never 
found  in  animals  artificially  or  naturally 
poisoned  by  ergot.  The  development  of 
gangrene  has  bran  attributed  by  Krysinski, 
not  to  arterial  spasm  and  thrombosis,  but 
rather  to  a  lack  of  power  in  the  tissues  to 
resist  the  destructive  action  of  bacteria. 
The  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  and  mental 
derangements  with  the  occurrence  of  epi- 
lepsy and  its  allied  states,  point  to  an 
early  implication  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
Krysinski  believes  he  has  discovered  mi- 
crobes of  various  kinds  characteristic  of 
this  affection,  but  further  proof  is  requi- 
site before  this  can  be  accepted. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  mainly 
hygienic  and  dietetic.  The  patients  must, 
if  possible,  be  removed  from  infected  dis- 
tricts and  fed  with  food  which  has  no 
chance  of  being  affected.  In  Russia  the 
State  confiscates  all  the  grain  as  soon  as 
an  epidemic  breaks  out  in  a  district,  and 
the  use  of  such  com  is  prohibited  by  law. 
Acute  poisoning  necessitates  prompt  action 
by  emetics  and  stimulants.  The  treatment 
for  the  rest  is  mainly  symptomatic. 

Franz  Tuczek. 

IR^fbrenceM.  —  KrysInBki,  Patholoj^sche  und 
Kritische  Beitrii^  znr  Mntterkornfrage,  1888. 
Tnczek,  Die  Veranderunjfcn  Im  Centralnerrciwy*- 
t«m,  befwnden  in  den  Hinterstrnn^n  des  Kiickcn- 
markn  bei  Er^otlHinuM,  Arcliiv  filr  Psycbiatrie.xiii. 
and  xvlli.  For  Iws  rccont  nutlioritiefl  see  Hlrsch, 
Handbuch  dcr  hiNtoriwh-^^eo<rraphl8chen  I'ntbo- 
losTlo,  1883.] 
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L  (epuE,  love  1  itayla,  mad- 
nesB).     A  synonym  of  Erotomania. 

EROTIC     TBVBK    U'paiTiKOt,     fmm 

Ipus,  love).  The  fever  which  is  said  to 
Hcconpany  attacks  of  Erotomania. 

BBOTOMAKIA,   BROTXOOBL&VIA. 

{Ipais  OT  cfjuTiKiic ;  ^ovi'a, madness).  Terms 
used  for  those  forms  of  inaanity  where 
there  is  an  intensely  morbid  desire  towards 
a  person  of  the  opposite  sei,  without  sen- 
Buol  passion  (Clunston).  Others  define  it 
a«  synonjmous  with  Nymphomania  and 
SatyrinsiB,  (Pr.  eroto-manie;  Ger.  Liebeii- 
■wvih,  LicbestrahTiginn.)  {Wee  I.VSiSiTY, 
EsOTIC.) 

BBOTOKAWXA  PSBSOH-AKZB 
[IpiDc,  fuarm ;  personaUa,  relating  to  the 
^raon).  A  term  nsed  as  synonym  of 
Satyriasis  and  Nymphomania. 

BBTBZPBKAS      IK      ASTKVKS. — 

Althongh  the  caasation  of  erysipeks  has 
notheen  dehnitely  ascertained,  and  is  still 
a  matter  of  discnssion,  yet  the  circum- 
Btanceti  of  its  occurrence  unmistakably 
indicate  that  this  disease  appears  chieily 
amongst  persons  living  in  a  ood  Banitary 
state.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss 
the  general  question  of  the  canaationof 
erysipelas,  for  as  to  its  occurrence  in 
asylnms  there  is  little  to  remark  eicept 
that,  along  with  typhoid  and  dyseotoric 
diarrhtea,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  pol- 
Intion  of  the  atmosphere  by  sewer  gases. 
It  is  probable  that  this  disease  wonld 
not  have  attracted  special  attention,  had 
it  not  been  snggested  a  number  of  years 
ago  that  it  was  due  to  the  practice  of 
the  medical  officers  in  asylums  making 
post-mortem  examinations.  This  led  to 
some  correspondence  (see  Journal  (]f 
Menial  Scieiwe,  vol.  isiv.)  which  con- 
clusively proved  that  the  snggestion  had 
no  foundation  in  fact  —  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Slncethat  correspondence 
occurred,  1S7S,  post-mortem  examinations 
have  been  made  in  an  increasing  propor- 
tion  of  cases ;  but  at  the  same  time  ^eat 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  drainave 
of  asylums.  What  are  the  results  i-  The 
nnmber  of  deaths  due  to  erysipelas 
markedly  decreased,  and  these  deaths 
have  chieliy  occurred  where  typhoid  and 
diarrhoea  have  led  to  fatal  results.  . 
therefore  highly  probable  that  when  all 
asylums  have  perfected  their  sewogr 
systems,  deaths  from  these  causes  wil 
disappear. 

The  following  table  shows  very  clearly 
the  marked  sanitary  improvement  that 
has  occurred  in  Eugliaii  County 
Borootjh  asylums  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  table,  except  the  last  line, 
appeared  in  the  correspoudence  already 
mentioued : — 
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It  is  evident  that  the  large  sums  of 
mouey  spent  during  the  last  few  years 
on  sanitary  improvements  have  not  been 
wasted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  where 
erysipelas  stilt  occurs,  such  alterations  will 
be  effected  in  the  drainage  as  to  banish 
it  from  the  population.  With  it  will  prob- 
ably disappear  both  typhoid  and  dy8ent«rio 
diarrhoea. 

Concerning  erysipelas  as  affecting 
lunatics  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
recorded,  and  the  writer  is  able  to 
say  verv  little  from  personal  observa- 
tion. T'hat  it  is  a  peculiarly  dangerooB 
disease  is  self-evident  when  it  attack! 
persons  already  reduced  by  mental  de- 
rangement,  and  by  organic  brain  affec- 
tions. As  it  is  believed  to  select  the  site 
of  an  injury  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane, however  minute,  and  is  highly 
contagions,  the  circumstances  of  asylunl 
life  are  highly  favourable  to  its  diffusion. 
Many  years  ago  when  the  snrroundingt 
of  lunatics  were  not  as  satisfactory  aa 
they  are  now,  the  disease  seems  tonavfl 
attained  a  great  height  in  Paris,  for  Kayer 
describes,  according  to  the  statements  of 
Calmeil,  an  extensive  occnrrence  of  erysi- 
pelas in  the  Paris  hospitals,  in  the  year 
1828  (especially  in  those  for  the  insane), 
where  at  that  time  patients  were  ofbni 
treated  by  revulsive  applications  upon  the 
skin.  "  for  six  months  the  hospital! 
I  have  been  crowded  with  patients  auected 
with  erysipelas.  The  affection  showi 
itself  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  som** 
I  times  upon  a  soand  one,  but  oft«ner  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  some  cauterised  por- 
tion of  skin."  Similar  cases  were  observed 
in  the  Bicltre,  St.  Louis,  and  Charity 
hospitals,  and  the  number  of  them  at 
certain  times  was  so  great  that  the  disease 
became  a  true  epidemic. 

According  to  the  older  observations, 
overcrowding  was  considered  a  fruitful 
source  of  the  disease ;  but  sometimes  over- 
crowding of  the  worst  description  occurred 
in  hospitals  without  its  development.  Of 
late  years,  however,  observations  have  been 
more  searching,  and  several  facts  have 
been  discovered  which  point  strongly  to 
sewer-gas  as  the  real,  though  not  imme- 
diate, source  of  the  malady.  Zuelzer,  in  his 
article  in  Ziemssen's  "  Cvclopsedia  of  Me- 
dicine," quotes  from  Yolkmann's  treatise, 
that  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  for  a 
long  time,  those  patients  exclusively  who 
lay  in  two  beds,  standing  next  each  other, 
were  constantly  attacked  one  after  the 
other  with  erysipelas,  without  any  further 
infection  occurring  in  the  same  ward  It 
was  finally  discovered  that  a  pipe  from 
the  privy,  which  was  situated  m  the  wall 
between  these  beds,  was  defective ;  it  was 
repaired,  and  the  erysipelas  disappeared. 
Ten  years  afterwards  er^rsipelas  oegan  in 
the  same  beds ;  and,  mindful  of  former 
experience,  the  pi^  was  examined,  and 
again  found  defective ;  on  mending  it  no 
new  case  occurred.  An  entirely  similar 
instance  was  observed  in  the  surgical 
division  of  the  Berlin  Charity,  where  the 
disease  occurred  only  in  certain  beds 
which  stood  directly  above  a  defective 
privy  pipe ;  after  repairing  it  the  erysipe- 
las disappeared. 

Similar  experience  could  be  quoted  from 
several  asylums— e.^.,  Wakefield,  Wadsley, 
Gk)van,  &c. 

Once  erysipelas  has  obtained  a  lodg- 
ment in  an  asylum,  its  method  of  spread- 
ing may  appear  inexplicable.  The  disease 
may  be  communicated  by  inoculation  by 
direct  contact,  or  from  towels,  dressings, 
&a  It  may  also  spread  by  the  air,  but 
the  infective  area  in  such  circumstances 
appears  to  be  very  limited.  All  modern 
ODservations  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  infection  is  to  be 
sought  in  bacteria  which  have  been  found 
abundantly  in  the  inflamed  areas,  less  so 
in  the  blood.  The  beneficial  results  of 
antiseptic  treatment  point  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  value  of  separation  of 
the  infective  patients  is  beyond  doubt 
a  means  of  diminishing  infection.  All 
asylums,  therefore,  should  have  a  detached 
building  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases^ 
and  the  antiseptic  form  of  treatment 
adopted  in  all  its  rigour. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  under 


the  name  "erysipelas,"  English  physi- 
cians include  diseases  believed  by  others 
to  be  quite  distinct.  In  this  country  it  is 
usual  to  include  all  phlegmonous  and 
other  inflammations  of  tne  skin  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  which  tend 
to  spread  quickly  over  large  surfaces. 
(Zuelzer.)  About  these  distinctions  it  is 
not  necessaiy  to  particularise,  because  all 
modern  research  seems  to  point  to  modifi- 
cations in  the  operation  of  one  morbific 
agent,  introducea  into  the  body  at  one  or 
more  points  when  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  is  broken.  It  should  however 
be  remembered  that  in  the  statistics  given 
previously,  all  deaths  due  to  cellulitis  are 
included,  whether  it  was  the  only  cause  of 
death,  or  only  a  complication. 

T.  W.  MCDOWALL. 
BTBVZC  VAAZBTZB8  Ol"  ZBZOCT. 

(See  Idiocy.) 

BVJBBTBaBZA  (tZ,  well ;  ai<r07j(ns,  per- 
ception by  the  senses).  Vigour  of  the 
senses ;  a  feeling  of  well-being. 

BUPATBZA  (e^frd^fca,  from  tZ,  well ; 
fra3os,  an  affection).  Sensitiveness  to 
impressions  whether  normal  or  morbid. 

BVTBTMSA  {eCSvfios,  one  who  is  of  a 
lively  disposition).  An  old  term  used  by 
Hippocrates  ('*  Epid."xxxi.  v.  15)  for  glad- 
ness, joyfulness,  or  tranquillity  of  mind. 

BVZBavCB  (Ziaw  of)  in  its  Selation 
to  ZiUir  ACT« — ^The  relation  of  the  law  of 
evidence  to  the  law  of  lunacy  will  be 
most  conveniently  considered  under  the 
following  heads: — (i)  The  legal  test  of 
lunacy  ;  (2)  Evidence  of  insanity  which  is 
legally  admissible  in  proof  of  lunacy ;  and 
(3)  The  competency  of  the  insane  as  wit- 
nesses. 

(i)  Tlie  Aeiral  Test  of  &iuiaoj'« — It  is 
of  vital  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that 
lunacy  and  insanity  are  not  convertible 
terms.  Lunacy,  or  unsoundness  of  mind, 
may  be  described,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  the  present  purpose,  as  that  degree  of 
insanity  which  incapacitates  a  man,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  for  doing  a  particular 
act  or  incurring  a  particular  liability. 
The  failure  to  notice  and  to  realise  this 
fundamental  distinction  has  introduced 
very  considerable  confusion,  not  only  into 
our  text-books  but  into  our  case  law  itself. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet,  in 
the  works  even  of  eminent  legal  writers, 
such  statements  as  the  following :  **  The 
marriage  of  a  lunatic  is  void ,"  **  the  con- 
tract of  a  lunatic  is  voidable."  Now,  a 
lunatic  being  a  person  who  is  legally  in- 
competent to  marry  or  contract,  the  pro- 
positions aforesaid  are  truisms,  and  are 
logically  equivalent  to  the  statement  that 
"  a  hen's  egg  is  the  egg  of  a  hen."  More- 
over, they  countenance  and  help  to  ^^^ 
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petuate  the  wide-spread  impression  that 
insanity  and  lunacy  are  identical,  and 
that,  therefore,  according  to  our  law  the 
bare  existence  of  insanity  is  fatal  to  civil 
capacity.  This  is  not,  and,  except  during 
a  short  period,  has  never  been,  the  law 
of  England. 

Drew  V.  Nunn  (1879,  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  D. 
661)  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
error  in  question  operating  in  English 
case  law.  The  plaintiff  was  a  trades- 
man, and  the  defendant  had  given  his 
wife  authority  to  deal  with  the  plaintiff, 
and  had  held  her  out  as  his  agent,  and 
as  entitled  to  pledge  his  credit.  After- 
wards the  defendant  became  insane,  and 
whilst  his  malady  lasted  his  wife  ordered 
goods  from  the  plaintiff,  who  accordingly 
supplied  them.  At  the  time  of  supplying 
the  goods,  the  plaintiff  was  unaware  that 
the  defendant  had  become  insane.  The 
defendant  afterwards  recovered  his  reason 
and  refused  to  pay  for  the  goods  supplied 
to  his  wife  by  the  plaintiff.  It  was  held 
that  he  was  liable  for  the  price  of  the 
goods.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  two  questions 
were  raised  by  this  case — (i)  the  effect  of 
insanity  on  the  authority  of  an  agent,  and 
(2)  the  well-known  doctrine  of  '*  holding 
out."  The  case  was  argued  upon  the 
assumption  that  insanity  and  lunacy  were 
the  same  thing ;  and  it  was  left  for  the  pre- 
sent ]M aster  of  the  Bolls  (then  Lord  Jus- 
tice Brett)  and  Lord  Bramwell  to  raise 
the  point  as  to  the  extent  of  the  defendant's 
insanity. 

Another,  and  not  less  serious,  source 
of  confusion  is  the  persistent  assertion 
that  the  law  has  a  variety  of  tests  for 
lunacy.  Thus,  it  is  contended  that  the 
testamentary  capacity,  the  contractual 
capacity,  and  the  criminal  responsibility 
of  the  insane  are  judged  by  different 
standards.  This  argument  has  just  suffi- 
cient force  and  truth  in  it  to  give  rise  to 
difficulty  and  error.  It  is  true  that  at 
one  period  in  the  development  of  our  law 
of  lunacy,  a  variety  of  arbitrary  and  in- 
consistent tests  were  applied  in  order  to 
determine  the  capacity  and  liability  of 
the  insane.  Thus  the  bare  existence  of 
mental  disease  was  held  to  unfit  a  man 
for  marrying  (Hancock  v.  Featy^  i  P.  &  D. 
p.  335)  or  for  making  a  will  {Waring  v. 
Warmg,  6  Moo.  P.  C  341) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  insanity  was  no  defence  to  an 
action  on  a  contract;  and  the  criminal 
responsibility  of  the  insane  w&s  governed 
first  by  **  the  wild  beast  theory  '*  of  Mr. 
Justice  Tracy,  then  by  the  **  right  and 
wrong  in  the  abstract  theory"  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  and,  lastly,  by  "  the  rules  in 
MacNaghten's  case,"  which  are  condemned 
by  the  best  medical  and  legal  opinion  in 


the  world.*  But  each  of  these  branches 
of  law  has  largely  developed  in  recent 
years ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with  practi- 
cal accuracy  that  there  is  now  but  one  legal 
test  of  lunacy — viz..  Was  this  person  whom 
conduct  is  in  question  ca/pahte  of  the  ad 
imputed  to  him  ?  The  authorities  for  this 
proposition  are  Banks  v.  OoodfeUow  (1870^ 
L.  K.  5  Q.  B.  549),  IhMrha/m  v.  Durham 
(1885,  10  P.  &  D.  80),  Jenkins  Y.  Morris 
(1880,  14  Ch.  D.  674),  and  as  regards  *'  the 
rules  in  MacNaghten's  case,*'  Sir  James 
Stephen's  "  History  of  the  Criminal  Law," 
voL  ii.  ch.  19.  It  puts  in  issue  not  onlv 
the  knowledge,  but  the  state  of  will, 
of  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  is  in  strict 
accord  with  the  most  advanced  medico- 
legal opinion.  It  will  be  observed,  tiiere- 
fore.  that  legal  capacity  and,  mutcUis 
mutandis,  legal  liability  in  mental  disease 
now  depend  upon  ( i)  the  nature  of  the  act 
in  question,  and  (2)  how  far  the  alleged 
lunatic  understands  and  is  capable  of 
doing  or  refraining  from  doing  it.  TIm 
factwn  prohandtmi  in  every  case  of  dis- 
puted lunacy  is,  that  the  particular  person 
whose  conduct  is  in  question  was  capiU)le 
or  incapable  of  understanding  and  doing 
the  particular  act  imputed  to  him.  We 
come  now  to  consider  the  modus  pro- 
hoAfidi, 

(2)  Sridence  of  Insanity  ^rlileli  Is 
legally  admissible  in  Proof  of  &iina«y. 
— The  conduct  of  the  alleged  lunatic  him- 
self, aty  before,  and  immediately  after^  the 
critical  transaction,  is  relevant  eTi<^nce 
of  lunacy  {Beavan  v.  APDonnell,  10  Ex. 
184 ;  Lovait  v.  Tribe,  3  F.  A  F.  9). 

The  Lunacy  Begiodation  Act,  1862, 
limits  the  evidenoe  of  insanity  which  can 
be  brought  forward  on  an  inquisition  de 
Uinatico  inquvrendo  to  two  years  before 
the  date  of  the  inquiry,  unless  the  Mfl^tgr 
or  Judge,  prctiiding  at  the  trial,  otherwise 
direct  (s.  3,  and  see  now.  Lunacy  Act, 
1890,  s.  98).  We  owe  this  provision  to 
the  scandalous  waste  of  public  time  tKat 
occurred  in  the  Windham  Case  (31  L.  J. 
N.  S.  Ch.  721).  In  no  other  branch  oC 
the  law  of  lunacv  has  a  similar  restriction 
been  imposed ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  remote  evidenoe  of  in- 
8anit3r  can  never  counterbalance  a  strong 
primdfacie  case  of  sanity  at  the  date  61 
the  act  in  dispute.  (Ferguson  y.  Barrett, 
I  F.  A  F.  613 ;  East  India  Go.  y.  Dyce 
Sombre,  7  W.  B.  714-718.) 

Mere  eccentricity  of  dress  or  behavioar, 
though  admissible  as  evidence,  g^oes  but 
a  little  way  to  establish  lunacy  (Bough- 
ton  V.  Knight,  1872,  L.  B.  3  P.  &  D.  84). 

•  Cl.  the  articles  on  Testamentary  Cafacitt, 
Contracts,  M.irriaue,  and  Criminai.  Kxsroii- 
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A  man's  general  habits  constitute  better 
evidence  of  his  mental  state  than  particn- 
lar  acts.  {Snook  v.  Waits,  1 1  Beav.  108.) 
Indeed,  insanity  may  be  defined  as  the 
departure  from  one's  own  standard  of 
haoit  and  character.  (Gf.  Bay,  Med,  Jur, 
of  Insanity,  p.  131.) 

Although  the  point  has  not  been  ex- 
pressly decided,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  writings  of  an  insane  person 
— the  value  of  which  as  an  index  to  his 
mental  condition  is  amply  proved  by  the 
instances  f<iven  in  Taylor  s  "Medical  Juris- 
prudence **  (vol.  ii.  pp.  526-7) — would  be 
admissible  as  evidence  whether  they  bear 
date  before  {Re  Scott,  1874,  22  W.  R. 
748),  or  after  (BooUe  y,  BhindeU,  181 5, 
19  Yes.  Jun.  506)  the  period  in  issue.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  evidence  would 
be  regarded  with  considerable  iealousy. 

The  character  of  the  dispiUed  act  itself* 
is  relevant  evidence.  A  jury  are  entitled 
to,  and  do  in  fact,  consider  such  questions 
as  the  following :  Was  the  act  rational  ? 
Did  it  proceed  from  the  alleged  lunatic, 
or  was  nis  will  acted  upon  by  disease  or 
by  external  influence  P  Within  limits, 
which  are  quite  appreciable,  this  is  true 
whether  the  act  in  c[uestion  be  a  contract, 
a  testament,  or  a  crime.  The  irrationality 
of  crime  in  the  abstract  is  of  course  en- 
tirely irrelevant  as  a  defence  to  a  criminal 
charge.  But  the  improbability  that  a 
man  of  unblemished  character  and  affec- 
tionate disposition  would,  without  any 
apparent  motive,  commit  such  a  crime  as 
the  murder  of  his  wife  and  children  is,  if 
not  le^al  evidence,  at  least  a  circumstance 
to  which  juries  attach  weight  in  consider- 
ing their  verdict. 

Under  this  head  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  value  of  suicide  as  eiadence  of 
insanity.t  The  law  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  (i)  Where  the  question  under 
judicial  investigation  is  the  suicide  itself, 
very  slight  evidence  of  derangement  at 
the  time  will  warrant  a  coroner'n  iury  in 
finding  a  verdict  of  insanity.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  settled  at  least  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  (cf.  B,  v.  Qidovoay,  2  Jao.  IL 
3  Mod.  100) ;  and  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  rule  are  ^rs^  that  suicide,  orfelo 
de  se,  is  a  crime,  and  the  presumption  of 
the  law  is  in  favour  of  mnocence,  and 
secondly,  that  suicide  entailed  forfeiture 

•  In  Cartwrighl  v.  Cartwrighi  (1793,  i  rWll. 
K.  K.  at  pp.  102-3)  ^^^  William  Wynne  treated  the 
steady  and  correct  handvrritln^  of  a  testatrix  as 
evidence  of  her  sanity.  It  was  in  this  case  that 
the  ofton-qnotod  and  much  misunderstood  dictiim, 
that  a  rational  act  rationally  done  is  the  beat  proof 
of  capacity,  was  laid  down. 

t  Suicide  in  its  relation  to  life  insoranoe  ii  eon- 
sidcred  under  the  head  of  Life  Insubance. 


of  the  property  of  the  felo  de  se  {i  East, 
P.  0.  389-90.)  Forfeiture,  consequent 
on  felo  de  se,  was  abolished  by  the  statute 
33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23,  but  coroner's  juries 
still  display  in  such  cases  all  their  old 
reluctance  to  find  any  other  verdict  than 
that  of  insanity.  (2)  Suicide  subsequent 
to  the  act  in  issue  is  relevant  {McAdam 
V.  WaUcer,  1813,  i  Dow  179),  but  far  from 
conclusive  (S.  0.  at  p.  187),  evidence  of 
insanity.* 

The  evidence  of  the  lunatic  himself, 
after  his  recovery,  is  not  sufficient  proof 
of  incapacity  {Knight  v.  Young,  181 3,  2 
V.  &  B.  i84).t 

The  fact  that  insanity  is  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  an  alleged  lunatic  may,  it 
seems,  be  proved  in  criminal  cases,  on  the 
ground  that  a  criminal  act  is  lilcely  to 

S reduce  the  excitement  under  which  here- 
itary  insanity  would  manifest  itself  .^  but 
such  evidence  will  (probably)  be  rejected 
in  civil  cases,  unless  in  regard  to  very 
near  relatives.§  Post-mortem  evidence  of 
insanity  is  admissible  {Roberts  v.  Kers^ 
lake,  1854,  cited  by  Pope,  at  p.  390). 

The  manner  in  which  third  parties  have 
treated  an  alleged  lunatic  is  evidence  as 
against  them  {Be  Windham,  31  L.  J.  N.  S. 
Gh.  72i)»  but  not  as  against  other  persons, 
unless  it  is  merely  intended  to  introduce 
relevant  evidence  of  the  alleged  lunatic's 
own  acts.  This  rule,  which  is  somewhat 
technical,  may  readily  be  explained  by  a 
simple  illustration.  Suppose  that  the 
lunacy  of  A.  is  in  question,  and  that  it 
can  be  shown  that  B.  and  C,  his  fatiier 
and  mother,  have  always  treated  him,  and 
written  to  him  as  a  perfectly  sane  person. 
If  B.  and  C.  are  setting  up  the  lunacy  of 
A.,  their  conduct  and  their  letters  are 
evidence,  which  they  must  explain  away 
if  they  can.  But  if  D.,  a  stranger,  is 
impeaching  the  sanity  of  A.,  the  conduct 
and  the  letters  of  B.  and  G.  are  no  evi- 
dence against  him,  but  fall  under  tiie 
category  of  "general  reputation"  or 
"opinion,''  which  is  inadmissible  as 
proof  of  insanity,  or  of  the  reverse.    If  it 

•  Cf.  Burrows  v.  Burrowt,  1827,  i  Hagg.  £.  B. 
X09 ;  Chambers  v.  Queenl's  Proctor,  1840,  2  Cart. 
B.  R.  415.  The  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  finding 
insanity  cannot  be  traversed,  no  traverse  being 
allowed  to  make  a  man  felo  de  se  (i  Ventr.  239, 
278).  A  writ  of  melius  inquirendum  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  on  an  affidavit  of  misbehaviour  on 
the  i>art  of  the  coroner  or  his  Jury  (A.  v.  Hethersal, 
I  &  2  Jac.  II.,  3  Mod.  80). 

t  A  fortiori  the  alleged  lunatic  cannot  prove  his 
own  sanity,  Bootle  v.  Blundell^  18 15,  19  Ves.  Jun. 
506. 

X  See  authorities  cited  in  Fope^s  '*Law  of 
Lunacy,*'  at  p.  392. 

§  Doe  V.  WhU^oot,  1838,  8  C.  &  P.  272,  per 
Gumey,  B. ;  Tyrell  v.  Jenner,  18 18,  2  Hagg.  84 
{Marsh  v.  TyreU) ;  Fmre  v.  Peacocked  1843,  3  Curt. 
664. 
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can  be  showD  however  that  A.  was  con- 
scious of.  or  affected  by,  the  treatment  of 
B.  and  C.,  if,  for  example,  he  replied  to 
their  letters,  then  the  conduct  or  the  let- 
ters of  B.  and  C.  may  be  put  in  evidence, 
even  against  D.,  as  introductory  to  evi- 
dence of  the  conduct  of  A.* 

An  inquisition  de  lunatico  inquirendo 
is  presumptive,  but  not  conclusive,  evi- 
dence of  insanityf  or  sanity.J 

(3)  Tlie  Competenoj  of  tlie  Znsane  as 
tVltnesses. — "PersouBot  nonaane  memory^ 
were  at  one  time  excluded  from  giving 
evidence  (Com.  Dig.  Test.,  A  i),  either 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  or  on 
account  of  their  presumed  inability  to 
recollect  the  events  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed. This  rule  has  now  been  in  neat 
measure  abrogated,  (i;  A  person  oorn 
deaf  and  dumb,  although  presumed  to  be 
an  idiot,  may  give  evidence  (a)  if  it 
appears  that  he  is  possessed  of  intelli- 
gence, and  understands  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  and  (6)  if  he  can  be  communicated 
with  by  signs  and  tokens,  or  by  writing.  || 
If  a  deaf  and  dumb  witness  can  write, 
that  mode  of  examination  is  usually 
adopted,  but  there  is  no  fixed  rule  upon 
the  subject,  and  in  one  case  the  evidence 
was  taken  partly  by  writing  and  partly 
bv  signs.^  (2)  It  is  now  clearly  settled 
tnat  an  insane  person. may  give  evidence 
either  vivd  voce  or  upon  affidavit,  subject 
to  the  following  rules : — 

(a)  If  the  proposed  witness  is  confined 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  a  habeas  corpus  ad 
testificandtMn  will  be  panted  for  his  pro- 
duction on  an  affidavit  that  he  is  not  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  and  in  a  fit  state  to 
be  brought  before  the  Court  {Fennell  v. 
Tait,  1834,  I  C.  M.  &  R.  584,  per  Parke, 
B.). 

(b)  The  judge  must  first  examine  the 
witness  tendered  to  see  whether  he  under- 
stands the  nature  and  sanction  of  an 
oath.  Before  the  witness  is  sworn  he 
may  be  cross-examined,  and  evidence  mav 
be  called  to  prove  circumstances  whicn 
show  him  to  be  inadmissible.  In  the 
absence  of  such  proof  he  is  competent, 
but  the  jury  must  decide  as  to  his  credi- 
bility.  The  authority  for  this  proposition 
is  Beg.  v.  Hill  (2  Den.  C.  C.  254),  which 

•  Be  IFindham,  abi  sap.,  WrigJU  v.  Doe  d.  Tbtham, 
1838,  4  Bing.  N.C.  489,  566-7,  Greenalade  r.  Dare, 
1855,  20  Boar.  284. 

t  Seryeaon  y.  Sealey,  1742,  2  Atk.  412,  etc 

i  Hume  V.  Burton,  i  Kidg.  1*.  C  204. 

§  The  rule  did  not  apply  to  a  lunatic  daring  a 
lacld  Interral  (Com.  Dig.  Test,  ubi  sup.) 

I  B,  V.  Button,  Loaoli,  408,  1786;  Morrison  v. 
Lennard,  1827,  3  C.  &  P.  127. 

%  Barthohmew  r.  George,  1851,  cited  in  Best's 
Evid.  146. 


was  tried  in  185 1.  The  accused,  an 
attendant  in  the  ward  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
was  indicted  for  the  manslaughter  of  a 
])atient  under  his  care.  The  prosecution 
intimated  that  a  man  named  Donelly,  a 
patient  in  the  same  ward  as  the  deceased, 
would  be  called  as  a  witness.  On  pre- 
liminary examination  Donelly  deposed 
that  he  had  20,000  spirits  about  him, 
but  he  was  quite  sensible  on  all  points 
not  connected  with  his  delusion,  under- 
stood the  nature  and  sanction  of  an  oath, 
and  gave  a  perfectly  rational  account  of 
the  transaction  in  question.  In  cross- 
examination  Donelly  was  asked  as  to  the 
date  of  the  event.  He  replied,  "These 
creatures  insist  upon  it  it  was  Tuesdaj 
night,  and  I  think  it  was  Monday."  "  ts 
what  you  have  told  us,''  inquired  the 
cross-examinining  counsel,  **  what  the 
spirits  told  you,  or  what  you  recollect 
without  the  spirits?"  He  answered  that 
the  spirits  only  assisted  him  in  apecMng 
of  the  date.  The  evidence  was  aomitted, 
and  the  ruling  was  supported  upon  appeal 
by  the  Court  for  Grown  Gases  Reserved* 

(c)  Where  the  evidence  of  an  insane 
person  is  taken  by  affidavit,  there  onffht 
to  be  A  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  nis 
competency  by  the  ordinary  commissioner 
before  whom  the  affidavit  is  sworn,  and 
the  result  should  be  set  out  in  the  jurat 
(Spittle  V.  Wodton,  1871,  L.  !B.  11  £q. 
420). 

The  Court  will  occasionally  postpone  a 
trial  of  importance  if  satisfied  tnat  a 
lunatic  witness,*  without  whose  testimony 
the  ends  of  justice  would  probably  bie 
defeated,  will  within  a  reasonable  time 
be  able  to  give  evidence.  An  application 
for  this  indulgence  must,  it  seems,  be 
made  before  the  jury  is  sworn  (£.  y.  Wade, 
I  Moo.  C.C.  86 ;  B,  v.  Kinhch,  18  How.  St 
Tr.  402-8). 

Where  an  attesting  witness  subse- 
quently becomes  insane,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  his  handwriting  (Currie 
V.  Child,  3  Camp.  283 ;  Bennett  v.  Taylor, 

LYes.  Jun.  581).  Depositions  taken 
fore  a  committing  magistrate  of  a  wit- 
ness who  subsequently  becomes  insane 
are  admissible  at  the  trial  on  proof  of 
insanity. 

The  evidence  of  experts  is  discossed 
under  the  head  Experts. 

A.  Wood  Benton. 

svo]LVTzow  or  BnnrTA&  sis- 
OSBBR.    (See  Epidemic  Insanitt.) 

svoziUTzow  or  MxirTA&  rA- 
CVXiTT.  —  The  infant  at  the  earliest 
ages  does  not  show  actual  signs  of  mental 
action  ;  it  does  not  walk  or  talk,  or  tnm 
its  head  and  eyes  towards  objectsu  Its 
movements    are   not    modified    in   any 
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marked  degree  by  the  action  of  light  or 
soond.  The  brain  in  the  infant  is  in  some 
respects  less  impressionable  than  in  the 
adult,  and  the  impressions  are  less  perma- 
nent. During  the  early  months  of  infant 
life  the  signs  of  brain  development  are  iden- 
tical with  the  signs  of  development  of  men- 
tal potentiality.  The  new-born  infant  pre- 
sents constant  movement  in  all  its  parts, 
while  it  is  awake,  and  this  is  not  controlled 
by  impressions  from  without.  This  spon- 
taneous movement  in  the  infant  appears 
to  be  of  great  physiological  importance, 
and  is  here  termed  microkinesis.  We  have 
argrued  that  the  mode  of  brain  action 
wmch  produces  microkinesis  is  analogous 
to  the  action  producing  spontaneous 
movements  in  all  young  animals,*  and  to 
the  modes  of  cell  growth  which  produce 
circumnutation  in  young  seedling  plants, 
and  that  as  ciroumnutation  becomes  mo- 
dified by  external  forces  to  the  modes  of 
movement  termed  heliotro^ism,  geotro- 
pism,  Ac.,  so  microkinesis  m  the  infant 
IS  replaced  bj  the  more  complicated  modes 
of  brain  action  as  evolution  proceeds. 

Brolntlon  of  Mental  Faonltjr*  as  seen 
In  tlie  Znflantv  may  be  sketched  in  terms 
implying  movements.  The  si^ns  we  ob- 
serve are  movements  and  indications  of 
action  in  the  nerve-centres  demonstrating 
their  spontaneity,  their  impressionability 
to  forces  acting  upon  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  as  evolution  of  the  individual  ad- 
vances, we  note  the  attributes  of  tibe  ac- 
tions as  seen  in  series  of  movements,  some 
spontaneous  movements  indicating  condi- 
tions of  growth,  while  others  are  indica- 
tive of  evolution  of  mental  faculty. 

Observation  affords  abundant  evidence 
that  the  various  members  and  parts  of  a 
healthy  infant  present  constant  move- 
ment while  it  is  awake.  The  same  thing 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  the 
graphic  method. 

In  the  infant,  respiratory  movements 
are  established  at  birth  and  continue  in  a 
uniform  series  without  interruption.  The 
child  cries  when  the  sldn  is  wet  or  cold, 
and  when  food  has  been  withheld  more 
than  two  hours.  Contact  of  an  object 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips 
stimulates  the  movements  of  sucking. 
Cold  to  the  skin  is  followed  by  crving; 
light  causes  closure  of  the  eyelids ;  if  l£e 
eyelids  be  raised  the  pupiis  contract  to 
light.  The  tone  of  the  sphmcter  apparatus 
enables  the  hollow  viscera  to  retain  their 
contents  for  a  short  time.  In  an  infant  a 
few  hours  old  the  attempt  to  straighten 
the  elbow  when  flexed  may  be  strongly 
resisted.  When  the  infant  is  awake  spon- 
taneous movements  may  be  seen  in  the 
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limbs,  especially  in  the  digits  or  small 
parts ;  they  are  slower  than  most  of  the 
movements  of  adults,  and  are  almost  con- 
stant ;  they  occur  in  no  apparent  order, 
but  appear  to  be  quite  irregular.  A  short 
perioa  of  wakefulness  is  usually  followed 
Dy  sleep,  indicated  by  subsidence  of  all 
movements,  except  those  of  respiration, 
and  the  eyelids  remain  closed.  Tne  usual 
position  of  the  limbs  is  that  of  flexion. 

These  movements  in  the  new-bom  infant 
are  not  controlled  through  the  senses  by 
si^ht  or  sound,  but  movements  of  respir- 
ation and  deglutition  are  controlled  by 
impressions  upon  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane.  At  this  early  stage  we  do  not 
observe  the  phenomena  of  delayed  expres- 
sion, cerebral  inhibition,  or  compound 
cerebral  action  ;*  reinforcement  of  move- 
ments appears  to  be  seen  in  the  movements 
of  crying. 

The  e^e  movements  usually  maintain 
parallelism  of  their  axes,  but  if  the  organ- 
isation of  the  infant  is  feeble,  the  eyes  as 
they  move  do  not  maintain  a  strict  axial 
parallelism ;  this  is  most  commonly  ob- 
servable while  the  in&nt  is  sucking  its 
bottle. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  infant  at 
birth  does  not  give  expression  to  the  facul- 
ties of  mind,  ^cause  it  does  not  present 
signs  showing  that  its  nerve-centres  are 
impressed,  even  temporarily,  by  the  sight 
of  surrounding  objects,  its  hands  do  not 
move  towards  objects  within  the  field  of 
vision,  and  none  of  its  movements  indi- 
cate that  they  are  controlled  by  sight  or 
sound. 

Following  up  our  observations  through 
the  early  weeks  of  infant  life,  it  is  seen  that 
movements  in  the  face  appear  first  about 
the  mouth,  later  in  the  forehead.t  The 
limbs  are  moved  with  more  force,  they 
move  through  a  greater  amplitude,  and 
13^7  begin  to  effect  some  mechanical  re- 
sults. An  object  placed  in  the  hands  is 
followed  by  closure  of  the  fingers^  and 
movements  of  the  elbow  may  result  m  the 
object  beinp^  carried  to  the  mouth,  but  soon 
microkinesis  returns  to  the  parts,  and  the 
object  is  dropped. 

When  about  three  months  old  some 
control  of  movements  through  the  senses 
may  be  observed,  and  the  head  may  turn 
towards  a  bright  Hght.    Still  we  do  not  see 

*  For  explanmtion   of  these  terms  tee  Artiele 

MOVEMKNTB. 

t  It  is  interestixig  to  compare  this  with  action  as 
seen  in  the  faces  of  idiots.  Examininj^  15  imbecile 
children,  we  obtained  the  following  results  as  to  the 
moseolar  actions  most  frequently  occurring : — 

Ocdpito- frontalis  .  11  Depressor  anguli  oris  5 
Zygomas  ....  8  Orbicularis  oculi  .  .  3 
Cormgator  superdlU    7    Qrief  muscle    .     .    . 

—Sec  "  Brain,"  part  rlL  i88a 

7.  ^ 
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the  hand  move  straight  towards  an  object 
within  the  field  of  vision,  and  when  a  part 
of  the  body  is  irritated,  the  hand  does  not 
move  towards  it ;  there  is  not  much  capa- 
city for    adapted  action.* 
We  have  known  a  child  in 
whom  one  leg  was  irritated 
and    the    hand   was    not 
moved  to  scratch  it,    bnt 
the  other  leg  moved  np  so 
as  to  do  so  with  the  foot. 
The  associated  movements 
of  the  hands  in  sach  an  act 
as  transferring  an   object 
from  one  to  the  other  is  not 
acquired  for  some  months. 
The  microkinesis  still  con- 
tinues, and  when  the  mus- 
cles are  strong  enough  to 
hold  up  the  head,  sponta- 
neous  movements  of  this 
part,  as  well  as  of  the  eyes, 
are  seen.    An  infant  turns 
its  head  towards  the  li^ht, 
this  is  a  sign  of  mentation ; 
its  absence  indicates  amen- 
tation    or    defect    in    the 
physiological  organ  of  the 
mind.    The  ever-changing 
expression    of     children's 
faces  appears  to  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  move- 
ments.     In    the    earliest 
stages   microkinesis     pro- 
duces   very     little    effect 
upon   the  objects  around, 
it  does  not  supply  the  child 
with  food  or  minister  to  its 
necessities. 

When  the  infant  is  about 
four  months  old,  we  find 
coming  signs  of  impres- 
sionability to  stimulation. 
Then  the  senses,  the  sight 
of  objects,  and  sounds 
around  begin  to  control  the 
microkinesis. 

Here  is  a  tracing  from 
an  infant  about  four 
months  old;  the  micro- 
kinesis was  temporarily  in- 
hibited, both  by  sight  and 
by  sound. 

Jj>     a     i  A  Uttle  later  in  the  his- 

\    J  \      tory  of  the  cerebral  evolu- 
(8^61      tion  of  the  infant,  the  sight 

of  an  object  may  not  only 
inhibit  the  microkinesis,  but 
this  may  be  followed  by 
turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  and  the  hands 
towards  the  source  of  light  or  sound  (com- 
pound cerebration  and  cerebral  reinforce- 
ments).*   Sometimes  the  sight  is  followed 

*  See  Artiole  Movsmemts. 


by  rotation  of  the  head  towards  the  light, 
then  cessation  of  all  movement,  shortly 
followed,  in  its  turn,  by  much  general 
movement  in  the  parts  of  the  body.  At 
this  stage  of  development  we  find  that  any 
control  of  movements  by  direct  stimulation 
is  followed  at  once  by  its  visible  expression 
(there  is  no  delayed  expression). 

In  a  new-bom  infant  it  may  be  assumed 
that  there  is  no  mentation,  no  memory,  no 
will.  It  is  intrinsically  possessed  of  acertain 
histological  structure,  with  its  pTO|iertie8 
and  powers  of  reflex  action,  miorokinesifl, 
susceptibility  to  impressions,  received 
through  the  special  senses.  It  is  also  re- 
ceptive to  the  effects  of  external  forces  in 
producing  synchresis,  &c.* 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  examples 
of  cerebral  inhibition  followed  by  action 
well  adapted  to  the  impressions  made 
begin  to  appear.  The  child  now  stretches 
out  its  hands  at  sight  of  the  feeding- 
bottle,  and  makes  a  ^laracteristic  soand 
at  the  sight  of  its  mother.  As  the  further 
signs  of  mental  action  are  evolved,  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  infant  brain 
comes  more  and  more  under  control  of  sur- 
rounding impressions,  and  is  regulated  in 
its  attributes  by  them. 

In  adult  life,  when  mental  faculty  has 
become  manifest,  we  se^  that  the  impree- 
sion  made  by  the  sound  of  words  heard, 
or  the  effect  of  things  seen,  may  be  a 
long  series  of  acts — uiis  corresponds  to 
the  efferent  discharge  from  many  groups 
of  brain  cells.  The  movements  which 
indicate  recollection  of  names  (retentive- 
ness)  are  very  important,  the  word  is 
heard,  and  the  special  movement  follows. 

Upward  rotation  of  the  eyes,  with  ele- 
vation of  the  upper  lids,  and  movements 
of  the  eyes  in  their  orbits,  appear  to  be 
later  developments  than  movements  of  the 
head. 

At  three  years  old  the  conditions  aie 
markedly  changed ;  many  examples  of  de- 
layed expression  and  compound  cerebra- 
tion with  or  without  nerve-reinforoements 
may  be  seen.*  Microkinesis  continues,  but 
it  18  much  more  under  control  through 
the  senses ;  retentiveness  in  the  centras 
is  illustrated  by  recurrence  of  similar 
actions  upon  similar  stimulations.  Actions 
in  other  people  are  now  imitated. 

At  ten  years  old  but  little  microkinesis 
is  seen ;  we  see  prolonged  periods  of 
cerebral  inhibition  followed  by  well  marked 
signs  of  retentiveness,  delayed  expression 
and  compound  cerebration,  the  whole 
being  well  under  command  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

Compare  the  action  seen  at  birth  with 
that  seen  at  five  months.    Microkinens 

•  See  Artiole  Movements. 
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still  continues,  bat  is  capable  of  control 
by  stimulation  through  the  senses ;  it  may 
be  arrested  temporarily  by  si^ht  or  sound, 
and  this,  after  many  repetitions,  may  be 
followed  by  new  series  of  movements 
occurring  upon  less  and  less  stimulation, 
and  with  increasing  quickness  and 
accuracy  as  time  go  on.  We  infer  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  nerve-centres. 
It  appears  that  whereas  at  birth  they  act 
slowly  and  independentlv  of  one  another^ 
as  far  as  we  know  without  any  order  in 
their  acting — and  the  time  of  this  action 
is  not  determined  through  the  senses,  at 
the  age  of  five  months  they  may  tempo- 
rarily be  suspended  from  action  by  external 
stimulation,  and  during  the  time  when  no 
afferent  currents  are  passing  from  them 
undergo  a  chancre  indicated  subsequently 
by  special  combination  and  series  of  move- 
ments. This  appears  a  great  advance  in 
cerebral  evolution. 

The  following  kinds  of  movements  may 
then  be  seen  in  the  infant.  Movements 
of  the  outcome  of  inherited  conditions  in 
the  nerve-system  (microkinesis).  Move- 
ments following  immediately  upon  stimu- 
lation by  certain  external  agencies,  as 
light,  sound,  &c.  Movements  resulting 
from  the  acquired  association  of  nerve- 
centres.  Movements  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously resulting  from  a  similar  cause. 
Movements  in  different  special  areas  such 
as  the  small  joints  in  contrast  with  large 
joints ;  asymmetry  or  symmetry  of  parts, 
&c.  Action  indicating  delayed  expres- 
sion. 

Brolntion  In  WerFe-Oentres*  —  We 
may  proceed  to  consider  the  evolution  of 
viaihie  movements  of  the  infant  as  signs 
of  the  modes  of  action  of  its  nerve- 
centres. 

It  appears  that  at  birth  separate 
nerve-centres  act  spontaneously  and 
almost  constantly  except  in  sleep,  and 
that  such  action  is  not  controlled  by  ex- 
ternal forces.  Certain  centres  may,  how- 
ever, affect  the  respiratory  centres,  and 
nerve-currents  may  spread  to  the  centres, 
producing  the  movements  of  crying 
(reinforcements). 

Later  the  impressionability  of  centres 
through  the  senses  appears,  and  a  series 
of  movements  may  be  controUed,  thereby 
indicating  the  spread  of  nerve-cnrrents 
among  cells  in  a  certain  order  of  succes- 
sion. In  advancing  stages  spontaneous 
action  of  centres  may  be  innibited,  no 
current  for  the  time  passing  to  the  mus- 
cles, and  after  many  such  impressions  we 
may  see  that  certain  groups  of  centres 
tend  to  act  in  certain  order. 

Betentiveness  of  impressions  is  found 
to  exist,  and  at  times  an  impression  may 


be  made  and  retained  with  or  without 
coincident  visible  movement.  Among 
later  developments  we  see  evidence  that 
the  centres  acting  in  the  child  are  those 
corresponding  to  the  centres  in  action  in  a 
person  speakmg  to  him. 

Movement  thus  universal  at  birth  must 
have  some  important  signification.  Again, 
such  movements  at  the  earliest  ages  after 
birth  do  not  appear  by  their  sequence  to 
produce  any  direct  effect  upon  the  body 
of  the  infant,  they  do  not  supply  it  witn 
food,  or  minister  to  its  necessities ;  we  here 
speak  of  the  sequence  of  the  movements 
of  parts,  not  of  the  effect  of  action  in  the 
centres. 

To  understand  the  significance  and 
analogies  of  microkinesis,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  not  only  to  the  movements  seen, 
but  to  the  action  accruing  in  the  nerve- 
centres  which  produce  it. 

Each  movement  corresponds  to  actions 
in  a  nerve-centre,  the  mass  of  movements 
corresponds  to  a  mass  of  nerve-centres  in 
action.  Farther,  these  movements  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  as  to  their  time,  and  the 
^arts  moving,  are  not  determined  by 
torces  around,  that  is  to  say,  the  nerve- 
centres  are  not  controlled  in  their  attri- 
butes of  action  as  to  its  time  by  external 
stimuli  acting  through  the  senses.  We 
conclude  that  in  the  infant,  in  its  earliest 
stages,  the  nerve-centres  act  separately  and 
independent  of  special  stimulation. 

Aptitude  for  Mental  Action  and 
Atteatioa.  —  In  a  well-developed  and 
healthy  child,  evolution  of  brain  power 
leads  to  aptness  for  mental  action  and 
attention — ^the  child  is  edncable.  The 
physiological  properties  of  the  brain  ne- 
cessary U)  intellectual  action  are  indicated 
in  the  article  on  Psychosis,  and  the 
signs  indicating  such  condition  in  the 
article  on  Movsbcents.  It  is,  however, 
further  necessary  that  the  physical  con- 
dition and  nutrition  be  ^ood  before  we 
can  elicit  the  signs  of  intelligence  and 
thought ;  consequently  in  the  child  the 
limit  of  capacity  of  continuing  mental 
action  is  short,  for  the  signs  of  returning 
microkinesis  and  exhaustion  follow  any 
prolonged  effort.  If  all  the  conditions 
mdicated  are  present,  and  the  child's 
brain  is  free,  and  not  strongly  stimulated 
by  things  around,  it  may  he  possible  to 
attract  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  child 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Attention 
implies  predominance  of  the  external 
forces  over  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
brain,  spontaneity  is  for  the  moment 
quelled  and  superseded  by  (diatactic) 
action  among  the  centres  controlled  by 
stimuli  from  without.  Its  analogue  is 
seen   in  seedling  plants   when  U£d^  <s^ 
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other  external  physical  force  co-ordinates 
their  spontaneous  movements  to  cause 
bending  in  certain  directions,  clasping  of 
a  twig  for  support,  or  catching  a  fly 
(Drosera  rotunduolia),  &c.  If  the  child 
be  pre-occupied,  i.e.,  if  its  micropsychosis 
be  very  strong,  this  must  be  quelled  tem- 
porarily as  well  as  its  spontaneous  move- 
ment, before  the  attention  is  said  to  be 
fixed. 

The  effects  which  result  from  this  cha- 
racter of  spontaneity  of  the  nerve-system 
in  the  intant  appear  to  be  important; 
they  are  of  two  kinds,  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  spontaneous  movements, 
and  the  neural  effects  of  the  spontaneous 
action  of  a  large  number  of  small  brain- 
centres.  As  to  the  spontaneous  move- 
ments ;  in  their  effects  upon  the  eyes  they 
bring  many  objects  within  the  field  of 
vision,  and  result  in  many  impressions 
by  sight  being  received ;  as  to  movements 
of  limbs  and  fingers  they  result  in  man^ 
things  being  touched  with  a  large  addi- 
tion of  impressions  resulting. 

In  the  neural  action  corresponding  to 
microkinesis  there  are  many  small  nerve- 
centres  acting  spontaneously  and  fre- 
quently, so  that  as  the  time  of  action  is  not 
uniform,  many  synchronous  actions  and 
new  combined  actions  must  occur,  giving 
an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  new 
diatactio  unions  among  the  centres,  apt- 
ness for  micropsychosis,  and  capacity  for 
new  thoughts. 

Microkmesis  as  a  mode  of  action  is 
opposed  to  uniform  series  of  actions,  to 
retentiveness,  and  to  adapted  action,  but 
it  may  indicate  aptness  for  all. 

Beversion  of  microkinesis  is  a  means* 
of  dissolving  existing  diatactic  unions ; 
play  after  school  takes  out  of  memory 
all  the  Latin  grammar  till  next  day. 

The  return  of  microkinesis  may  remove 
any  present  modes  of  mental  action,  or 
its  expression. 

MioropsjotaosU.  —  Micropsychosis  is 
the  term  here  applied  to  the  neural  action 
cori'esponding  to  a  certain  known  mode  of 
irregular,  spontaneous  uncontrolled  think- 
ing. We  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  kind 
of  facts   referred  to,  and  then  produce 
arguments  as   to  the  modes    of  neural 
action  corresponding.     In  the  adult  in 
certain  conditions  we  commonly  meet  with 
the  expression  of  spontaneous  half-formed 
almost  unconscious  thoughts ;  wandering, 
disconnected,  unworked-out  thoughts;  the 
unbidden    rush  of    thoughts;    wild    un- 
govemed  thoughts,  a  mass  of  thoughts 
out  of  which  we  cudgel  and  carve  what 
we  mean  to  say,  redlining  those  which 
are  useful,  and  suppressing  the  unsuit- 
*  See  Article  Pstchohis. 


able  ones.  Such  thoughts  occur  in  the 
efforts  of  original  thinking,  and  may  be 
dealt  with  as  in  using  slip-memoranda 
of  facts  or  ideas  which  are  productive 
only  when  arranged  under  the  influence 
of  some  guiding  principle. 

In  the  infant  and  young  child,  vocal 
sounds  and  verbal  utterances  are  not 
connected,  they  are  not  controlled  by 
questions  put  to  it.  The  words  used  are 
few,  and  their  combinations  are  few. 
The  utterances  are  rather  due  to  the 
child's  general  condition  at  the  time  than 
to  impressions  made  through  the  senses 
as  is  the  case  with  the  expression  of 
intelligent  thinking.  A  number  of  intel- 
ligent adulte  seeing  an  object  would  use 
words  of  expression  more  similar  than  a 
number  of  children  seeinjof  the  same  ob- 
ject. The  child's  expression  in  conversa- 
tion is  fragmentery,  disconnected,  inco- 
ordinated ;  it  may  oe  original,  but  not  in 
harmony  with  knowledge.  In  both  adulte 
and  children,  this  mode  of  thinking  may 
be  similar  to  that  called  dreaming,  un* 
conscious  cerebration,  imagining,  it  leads 
to  want  of  application  and  thoroughness, 
and  to  forgetfulness. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  mode 
of  neural  action  correspK>nding  to  such 
common  modes  of  thinking.  According 
to  our  hypothesis  every  act  of  thought 
corresponds  to  the  formation  of  some 
diatectic  union  among  nerve-cells  which 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  efferent  expres- 
sion. It  may  be  supposed  d  priori  that 
some  mode  of  diatectic  action  oceun 
corresponding  to  the  expression  of  micro- 
kinesis. If  an  act  of  psychosis  depends 
upon  the  formation  of  a  diatactic  union 
among  nerve-centres  formed  by  stimuli 
from  without  or  spontaneously — ^then  we 
may  expect  to  find  diatactic  unions  formed 
among  the  sponteneous  or  uncontrolled 
nerve-actions  producing  microkineeis ;  we 
cannot  tell  whether  thought  correaponds 
to  such  actions  till  words  are  used. 

The  expression  of  all  acte  of  psychosis 
necessitetes  the  kind  of  neural  action 
termed  compound  cerebration,  we  cannot 
then  expect  to  observe  the  expression  of 
micropsychosis  till  we  get  evidence  of 
acte  of  compound  cerebration  oooorrinff 
in  the  evolution  of  the  brain  as  evidenoea 
by  adapted  action  in  ite  visible  paits. 
The  first  little  adapted  actions  in  the 
infant  indicate  compound  cerebration, 
and  probably  correspond  to  micropsy- 
chosis. 

Some  mental  acte  are  more  or  less 
si>onteneous  or  automatic  as  compared 
with  intelligent  mental  action  which  is 
stimulated  by,  and  therefore  in  harmony 
with,  known  facte.  Automatic  movementi 
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occarring  on  any  stimaluB  to  the  body,  or 
entirely  spontaneoos,  are  often  seen  in 
idiots,  and  in  athetosis ;  snch  are  not  ad- 
justed, either  as  to  the  time  of  the  action, 
or  the  parts  acting,  to  surrounding  con- 
ditions. It  may  be  argued  on  theoretical 
grounds  that  tne  best  marked  of  such 
cases  depend  on  large  combinations  of 
nerve-cells. 

The  commencement  of  the  rudiments 
of  spontaneous  thought  in  the  evolution 
of  the  infant  is  not  known  to  the  physi- 
ologist— we  cannot  know  the  occurrence 
of  thoughts  before  they  are  expressed 
by  signs  or  words  more  or  less  like  those 
used  oy  adults.  If  thoughts  depend  upon 
the  occurrence  of  diatactic  unions  it  may 
be  assumed  that  such  occur  very  early , 
for  we  see  signs  of  them  in  combinations 
of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  micro- 
kinesisy— diatactic  unions  occur  with  effer- 
erent  discharge-producing  movements,  and 
such  may  produce  some  vague  thoughts. 
We  infer  then  that  the  neural  action 
corresponding  to  micro-psychosis  is  a 
form  of  spontaneous  diatactic  neural 
action,  not  stimulated  by  the  present  sur- 
roundings, but  due  to  inheritance ;  it  is 
known  only,  like  all  sorts  of  psychosis,  by 
its  subsequent  expression,  it  is  inferred 
that  in  the  infant  brain  the  centres  act 
more  or  less  separately  and  independent- 
ly, but  that  when  they  act  togetner  they 
may  correspond  to  spontaneous  thoughts ; 
when  they  become  controllable  through 
the  senses  into  special  combinations  thdn 
they  are  signs  oi  thought  and  intelligent 
action.  Even  later  on  in  the  child's  life, 
much  of  its  spontaneous  thinking  and 
movement  is  not  controlled  by  external 
impressions,  but  remains  entirely  spon- 
taneous as  micropsychosis  and  micro- 
kinesis  ;  we  shall  see  that  these  condi- 
tions may  revert  in  the  adult.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  in  micropsychosis 
every  act  represents  a  definite  thought, 
we  do  not  say  that  every  movement  is  a 
definite  action;  special  diatactic  unions 
in  combinations  and  series  are  called 
thinking,  and  special  combinations  and 
series  of  movementii  are  called  actions. 
The  commencing  signs  of  intelligence  are 
actions  following  some  stimulus,  the  in- 
telligent character  becomes  more  marked 
when  we  find  some  period  of  delay — a 
latent  period — between  the  stimnlus  and 
its  expression.  "  Cooing "  in  the  infant 
is  perhaps  simply  a  display  of  micro- 
kinesis»  but  disjointed  utterances  may  re- 
present micropsychosis. 

The  absence  of  normal  microkinesis  in 
an  infant  that  is  fairly  nourished  is  a 
marked  character  of  imbecHe  infants; 
spontaneous  movement  may  however  be 


lost  temporarily  from  conditions  of  low- 
ered  natation. 

Table  showing  Comparisona  and  Analogy 
between  Micropaychoaia  and  Micro- 
kinesia, 

Microptycho^.  Microkinesis. 

There  may  not  be  Ueflned    There  is  movement,  bat 
thonghts.  no  definite  actions  are 

performed. 
Dreams.  In  sleep  there  are  some 

spontaneous       move- 
ments. 
A    child^s    talk    daring    In  play  movements  are 

play  is  fragmentary.  spontaneons. 

Early    expressions     of    Simple  acts  or  gestures 
thought  are  vocal  nt-        feebly  maintained, 
terances — €.g.f  cooing, 
single  words. 

It  appears  that  the  forces  regulating 
motor  action,  or  the  efferent  action  of 
nerve-centres,  also  regulate  psychosis  and 
its  expression ;  this  leads  us  to  study  to- 
gether the  facts  of  microkinesis  and 
micropsychosis.  We  wish  to  write  the 
history  of  these  modes  of  neural  action  as 
a  part  of  the  description  of  the  evolution 
of  mental  function.  This  leads  us  to  con- 
sider the  reversion  of  both  conditions  in 
adults. 

Table  illuairating  the  Eeveraion  of  Micro* 
kineaia  and  Micropaychoaia  in  Adults, 

Microkiitetia,  Micropsychosis. 

Post-epileptic  action.  Poet-epiloptic    "  mental 

reduction." 
Fidgety  movements.  Wandering    thoughts — 

inattention. 
Movements    in    restless    Dreams. 

sleep. 
Uncontrolled  move-    Uncontrolled  thoughts. 

ments. 
Movements  controlled  by    Thoughts  controlled  by 
sight.  sight. 

Cries  "Mother"  during 
sleep. 

Faancis  Warner. 


XTATIOW.  —  Sellnition.  —  In 

this  article    the   term    ''exaltation"    is 
used  in  a  limited  sense,  as  expressing  de- 
lusions of  grandeur  and  of  vanity,  of  in- 
creased wealth,  power,  and  importance,  a 
sense  of  well-being^  or  general  optimism, 
not  in  the  wider  signification,  practically 
synonymous  with  **  excitement  "  or  "  in- 
creased mental  activity,'*  that  would  in- 
clude mania  and  similar  conditions.   The 
writer's  object  is    to  demonstrate   that, 
ao  far  from  exaltation  neceaaarily  denoting 
the  general  paralytic,  there  is  hardly  any 
aymptom  common  to  a  greater    number 
of  ^afferent  claaaea  of  insanity^  and  chief 
stress  is   laid    upon  the    characteristics 
and  the  mental  and  physical  accompani- 
ment of  this  symptom  in  these  different 
classes,  so  that  it  maj  be  a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance  in  diagnosis. 
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Greneral  paralysis  will  be  considered  in 
a  separate  article,  and  while  allasion  is 
made  in  tbis  paper  to  the  signification 
of  exaltation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
prognosis,  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
the  different  forms  of  insanity,  of  which 
it  is  bat  one  symptom,  will  be  found  under 
other  and  more  appropriate  headings. 

Exaltation  will  here  be  considered  as 
occurring  in  (i)  chronic  mania,  (2)  in- 
sanity of  masturbation  (masturbatic  in- 
sanity), (3)  epileptic  insanity,  (4)  chronic 
alcoholic  insanity,  (5)  certain  forms  of 
toxic  insanity. 

(i)  Every  large  asylum  contains  ex- 
amples of  exaltation  among  its  inmates, 
free  from  all  taint  of  alcoholism,  epilepsy, 
or  paralysis,  and  whose  mental  condition 
has  not  been  induced  by  masturbation. 
Such  patients  are  frequently  classified 
under  the  title  of  monomania  of  s^randeur, 
or  of  vanity,  but  for  considerations  that 
will  be  briefly  alluded  to  they  will  be  here 
described  as  cases  of  olironio  mania  with 
exaltation. 

Ori§riii. — This  mental  state  may  arise 
in  one  of  two  ways  :  (i)  secondary  to  some 
acute  form  of  insanity,  or  (2)  as  aprimary 
intellectual  disorder,  gradually  evolved 
and  developed  from  some  inherent  fault 
in  the  character  of  the  individual.  How- 
ever arising,  there  are  two  important 
predisposing  factors,  nearly  constantly 
present,  of  much  influence  in  determining 
this  pai-ticular  expression  of  mental 
disease — viz.,  temperament  and  heredity. 
As  regards  the  first,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  exaltation  has  its  natural  foun- 
dation in  the  brain  of  every  man,  woman, 
or  child  (Clouston).  Its  counterparts — 
oastle-building  and  day-dreaming — are  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  as  inseparable 
elements  of  active,  vigorous,  intellectual 
life,  as  is  that  hope  of  which  they  are  but 
one  expression,  and  without  which  life  is 
but  dust  and  ashes.  Insane  exaltation, 
then,  is  but  the  pathological  development 
of  a  principle  essentially  physiological, 
and  which  restrained  within  due  limits  is 
not  necessarily  unhealthy.  The  particular 
temperament  that  predisposes  to  this  con- 
dition is  a  proud,  sanguine,  imaginative, 
ambitious,  and  egotistical  one,  and  as  a 
secondary  disease  its  development  is  as 
follows.  On  an  individual  of  such  a 
disposition,  prone  to  day-dreaming  and 
castle-building  and  to  longings  that  can 
never  be  realised,  led,  too,  most  likely  by 
an  inherited  neurotic  instability  to  give 
too  much  rein  to  such  imaginings,  an 
attack  of  acute  insanity  tails.  This 
shatters  the  judgment  that  alone  could 
duly  estimate  possibilities  and  proba- 
bilities ;  the  adjustment  and  delicate  con- 


trol of  the  higher  centres  is  impaired  or 
removed,  and  as  the  acute  phase  of  the 
disorder  and  its  delusions  pass  away,  if 
recovery  does  not  speedily  ensue,  there  is 
too  often  a  spradual  weakening  of  the 
mind,  and  those  day-dreams  and  airy 
castles — which  were  formerly  appreciated 
at  their  true  worth  as  impossibilities 
beyond  the  region  of  hope — reappear,  but 
now  transformed  into  imminent  probabili- 
ties or  accompbshed  facts. 

In  the  rarer  primary  form  of  this  dis- 
order, such  morbid  development  takes  place 
without  the  interpo:»ition  of  other  acute 
disease.  In  such  temperament  and  in- 
herited neurotic  tendency-  react  on  one 
another  with  dire  effect.  The  insane  in- 
heritance aid  sin  the  destruction  of  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  sanity,  which  the  faulty 
temperament  by  itself  must  keep  in  a  con- 
dition of  great  instability. 

This  variety  of  exaltation  is  found  more 
frequently  in  the  well-educated  than  in 
the  comparatively  illiterate  class,  and 
in  females  than  in  males  (Clouston). 
Grovem esses,  decayed  ladies,  and  persons 
in  analogous  positions  are  often  its  ex- 
ponents. And  this  is  not  surprising, 
especially  if  the  two  predisposing  factoM 
are  present.  In  such  persons  a  sense  of 
education,  and  possibly  of  birth,  superior 
to  their  surroundings  and  qualifying  tJiem 
for  higher  social,  pecuniary, or  intellectual 
advancement  and  recognition  is  for  ever 
inspiring  longings  and  desires,  rendered 
vain,  not  by  anv  inherent  absurdity  on 
their  own  part,  but  by  miserable  want  of 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  their  possessors, 
whose  life  may  be  further  embittered  by 
the  many  little  wanton  insults,  or  lack  of 
appreciation  magnified  by  their  hyper- 
sensitive minds  into  insults,  too  often  ike 
lot  of  dependants. 

In  the  secondary  form  it  is  usually  the 
sequel  of  mania,  more  or  less  acute,  but 
occasionally  of  melancholia.  And  some- 
times the  sudden  reversal  to  poverty  from 
affluence  begets  it.  The  mania  of  sus- 
picion, so  closely  connected  with  the  ego- 
tistical element,  is  now  and  then  trans- 
formed into  this,  another  of  its  develop- 
ments. The  person  who  believes  that  he 
is  an  object  of  hate,  conspiracy,  or  other 
inimical  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  degrees  gets  to  believe  that 
the  object  of  such  general  if  unpleasant 
attention,  must  be  an  important  per- 
sonage himself. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  it  is 
in  the  chronic  insane  that  we  most  fre- 
quently find  this  kind  of  exaltation.  To 
tnis  class  belong  so  many  of  the  kings, 
queens,  and  other  personages  of  high  rank 
in  our  asylums.    The  exaltation  may  be 
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coincident  with  apparent  sanity  npon 
other  points,  and  is  often  called  the 
monomania  of  grandeur,  pride,  vanity, 
or  exaltation.  But  this  is  a  misleading 
term,  just  as  "  monomania  "  is  often  in- 
correctly used  as  signifying  an  insanity 
on  one  particular  point  sJone,  a  partial 
and  limited  insanity.  So  limited  an  in- 
sanity rarely  or  never  exists.  Maudsley 
points  out  with  much  force  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  and  functions  of  the  mind 
are  too  independent  and  closely  associated 
for  one  to  be  disordered,  and  the  rest  to 
escape  altogether.  There  is  either  an 
alteration  in  the  natural  feelings,  affec- 
tions, habits,  or  character,  or  else  it  is 
found  that  the  special  delusion  has  a 
wider  and  deeper  influence  on  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Moreover,  these  "  monomaniacs," 
if  apart  from  their  special  delusion  ap- 
parently sane,  are  easily  excited  if  their 
exalted  claims  are  impugned,  and  then 
display  excitement,  confusion,  and  inco- 
herence identical  with  that  of  ordinary 
mania.  And  as  time  advances  it  is  per- 
ceived that  the  main  delusion  has  spread, 
coloured,  and  infected  more  and  more 
of  their  ideas,  so  that  the  term  '*  mono- 
mania" speedUy  becomes  too  narrow  and 
misleading.  For  this  reason  these  patients 
are  here  described  as  chronic  maniacs 
with  exaltation. 

The  rrowtli  of  this  exaltation  is  slow 
and  gradual,  but  steady  and  sure.  Hallu- 
ei nations  of  the  senses,  espeoiallv  of  hear- 
ing, commonly  but  not  invariably  exist. 
Patients  become  altered  affectively,  and 
love  for  wife  and  children  may  bie  lost. 
They  are  fond  of  decking  themselves  out 
with  the  regalia  of  royalty,  or  symbols  of 
high  rank  in  the  shape  of  feathers,  or 
similar  trumi)ery  ornaments  they  maj 
find  and  manufacture  significant  of  their 
special  delusion.  In  nearly  all  cases  they 
are  tractable,  docile,  clean,  quiet,  and,  so 
lon^  as  their  peculiar  fancies  are  not 
actively  thwarted,  most  ^ood-tempered. 
Contented  and  happy  with  their  sur- 
roundings, they  rarely  make  or  give  rise 
to  complaints.  The  mental  tendency  is 
undoubtedly  to  enfeeblement. 

The  bodily  condition  and  health  are 
generally  good  and  life  prolonged.  Un- 
affected as  a  rule  by  the  physical  ailments 
so  often  the  concomitants  of  other  forms 
of  exaltation,  and  serene  in  their  content- 
ment and  placid  self-esteem,  such  patients 
are  protected  from  many  of  the  influences 
that  tend  to  shorten  life. 

Siarnosto  is  not  difficult  in  this  form 
of  exaltation.  In  its  slow,  steady  growth, 
and  fixed  character  it  contrasts  with  the 
wild  unstable  exaltation  of  masturbation 


or  of  epilepsy,  apart  from  the  physical 
characterisucs  of  these  disorders,  and  it 
contrasts  a^in  with  the  fluring,  wild 
fantasies  ot  general  paralysis,  due  to 
temporarily  increased  vital  action.  The 
exaltation  most  akin  to  it  is  that  of 
chronic  alcoholic  insanity.  But  not  only 
do  the  history  and  development  of  the 
two  maladies  serve  to  distinguish  between 
them,  but  further,  the  bodily  symptoms 
and  condition  of  the  two  classes  of  patients 
is  widely  opposed  ;  probably  good  in  the 
chronic  maniac,  probably  impaired,  with 
a  tendency  to  further  degeneration  in  the 
chronic  alcoholic. 

Prognosis  is  bad,  for  either  this  exalt- 
ation is  a  secondary  change,  and  as 
such  indicates  chronic  and  advancing 
mental  degeneration,  or,  when  primary,  it 
is  due  to  the  morbid  development  of  some 
essential  and  elemental  quality  of  the 
patient's  mind  (Maudsley).  It  is  a  de- 
velopment of  his  very  ^*  ego,"  incapable 
of  removal  or  of  much  alteration.  In  the 
large  maiority  of  cases  the  tendency  is 
towards  dementia.  Some  few  have  been 
recorded  in  which  arrest  and  improvement 
has  followed  on  some  great  emotional 
shock  or  severe  bodily  disease  (Maudsley), 
or  on  an  attack  of  acute  mania  super- 
vening in  the  course  of  the  chronic  malady, 
and  both  clearing  off  together  (Savage). 
But  such  terminations  are  very  exceptional. 

(2)  In  the  insanity  of  masturbation 
(masturbatic  insanity)  exaltation,  if  it 
appears  at  all,  appears  early,  and  fiAr 
more  frequently  in  young  male  subjects 
than  in  those  of  middle  life,  or  of  the 
female  sex.  The  temperament  of  the 
individual,  too,  does  much  to  determine 
the  form  of  mental  disorder  produced  by 
this  vice,  and  it  follows  that  a  large 
number  of  its  insane  victims  never  show 
any  symptom  of  exaltation.  In  the  verj 
large  majority  of  cases  the  disorder  is 
associated  with,  if  not,  indeed,  partially 
induced  by,  neurotic  inheritance,  and  not 
only  so,  but  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  latter  is  the  speed  with  which  the 
habit  of  self-abuse  is  formed  and  its 
effects  shown,  so,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  family  history  of  many,  if  not  of  most, 
of  this  class  of  patients  is  deplorable. 

Youths,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to 
thirty,  are  its  most  frequent  subjects.  The 
otaaraoteristies  are  as  follows:  of  all 
forms  of  exaltation  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
egotistical ;  every  thought  is  centred  in 
self,  the  one  thing  constant  ever  in  a  very 
shifting  scene.  It  begins  with  exagge- 
rated self-feeling  and  conceit,  which  are 
associated  with  or  develop  into  intense 
self-complacency,  a  high  pharisaical 
spiritual  pride,  areli^OTxai^t^wa^^t  «^«o^ 
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ecstacy  that  conveys  the  confidence  of 
assured  salvation.  To  this  class  belong 
not  a  few  of  the  *'  Sons  of  God  "  to  be  met 
with  in  asylums.  Hallucinations,  especially 
of  hearing,  are    common,  and  often  ex- 

gressed  in  divine  revelations.  The  wild 
kntasies  of  the  exaltation  of  general 
paralysis  or  of  chronic  alcoholism  are 
usufklly  absent.  And  as  in  all  respects 
masturbators  display  a  want  of  tone  and 
instability  of  demeanour  and  action,  so 
do  tiiey  m  thought,  and  their  exaltation 
is  rarely  fixed  or  constant,  but  often  alter- 
nates with  and  is  replaced  by  hypochon- 
driasis and  depression,  so  that  tne  indivi- 
dual who.  one  day  may  be  on  a  summit  of 
self-satisfaction  is  plunged  the  next  into 
an  abyss  of  despair. 

The  clinical  variety  of  insanity  in  which 
it  not  frequently  occurs  is  mania  of  a  sub- 
acute type.  Associated  with  it  is  great 
restlessness,  loquacity,  more  or  less  in- 
coherence, vacillation,  "^inconstancy  of 
character,  and  inconsistency  of  de- 
meanour." Memory  may  be  weakened; 
sleep  deficient  or  disturbed  by  dreams. 
There  is  considerable  suspicion,  irrita- 
bility, and  impatience  of  contradiction 
which  sometimes  leads  to  violence,  and 
apart  from  this,  small  or  great  acts  of 
destructiveness  are  oft^n  perpetrated,  to 
all  appearance  wantonly  and  aimlessly, 
And  from  pure  love  of  mischief.  Of  the 
good  nature,  often  seen  in  the  exaltation 
of  other  forms  of  insanity,  there  is  but 
little.  Habits  are  altered.  Untidiness, 
and  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness  and 
order  are  frequent.  The  devotees  are 
often  to  be  seen  talking  and  laughing  to 
themselves,  grimacing,  and  studying  and 
admiring  their  countenances  in  mirrors. 
Hallucinations  of  vision  occur,  though 
not  so  frequently  as  those  of  hearing. 
Both  sometimes  prompt  to  violence,  either 
homicidal  or  suicidal,  but  from  lack  of 
resolution,  or  shrinking  from  self-inflicted 
pain,  the  impulse  is  rarely  translated  into 
action.  Occasionally,  however,  but  rarely, 
and  then  in  vigorous,  sthenic  subjects, 
this  exaltation  is  accompanied  by  acute 
mania  of  a  violent  type,  or  by  paroxysmal 
attacks  with  intervals  of  quiet,  the  exacer- 
bations following  an  orgy  of  self-abuse. 

Its  usual  physical  concomitants  are  an 
appearance  of  considerable  debility,  a  pale, 
sallow  face  with  restless  shifting  eyes,  with 
dilated  pupils,  and  surround^  by  dark 
riug.  Almost  invariably  the  hands  are 
clammy  and  cold.  There  is  often  palpita- 
tion, or  other  evidence  of  irregular  circula- 
tion, and  frequently  complaints  of  cramps, 
tingling,  and  other  pains  and  sensations 
down  the  limbs  and  back.  Sexual  irrita- 
bility may  be  so  great  that  even  sponging 


or  drying  the  parts  causes  erection  and 
emission.  More  or  less  emaciation  is 
common,  and  may  co-exist  with  a  voraciouB 
appetite. 

As  a  rule  diarnosU  is  easy.  ^  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  exaltation — 
really  8ui  genesis — tells  its  own  tale,  and 
associated  with  the  age,  appearance,  and 
physical  symptoms  of  the  patient  will  lead 
to  an  accurate  conclusion  in  the  abeenoe 
of  direct  evidence,  or  in  the  face  of  the 
most  indignant  protestations. 

The  proffnosU  is  poor.  Some  cases, 
generally  those  taken  thoroughly  and 
early  in  hand,  recover  absolutely  and  for 
ever.  Others  are  cured  temporarily,  bat 
from  inherited  and  acquired  defect,  self- 
control  and  resolution  fail  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  the  habit  is  resnmed, 
the  punishment  falls,  and  recurrence  after 
recurrence  takes  place,  each  step  down- 
ward making  the  next  more  ea^,  and 
permanent  cure  more  improbable.  A  third 
series  never  improve,  but  remain  either 
in  a  condition  of  chronic  subacute  mania, 
or  pass  through  intense  hypochondriasb 
into  a  settled  melancholia,  or  drift  through 
this  into  a  hopeless  dementia,  in  which 
the  sexual  element  may  still  flash  oat  un- 
pleasantly. 

(3)  In  epileptlo  Insaaitjr  exaltation  may 
appear  at  any  period  in  the  existence  <2 
the  disease,  or  of  the  individual.  It  is  bat 
a  part  of  the  mania  so  often  occurring  in 
epilepsy,  either  as  a  result  of  the  fits,  or 
of  some  other  cause,  the  common  origin 
of  both  the  mental  and  bodily  diseaJWk 
It  may  precede,  supersede,  or  follow  the 
flts,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  frequent 
relationship,  audit  does  not  usually  appear 
until  some  time  after  their  commence- 
ment.  It  is  seen  from  youth  to  an  age 
advanced  at  least  for  an  epileptic,  althougn 
the  usual  mental  aspect  of  an  epileptic  dd 
age  is  more  or  less  dementia. 

Cl&araoterlstios.  —  It  nearly  always 
takes  a  religious  tone.  Increased  spiritual 
power  or  importance  is  claimed.  There  is 
strong  religious  emotionalism  with  extra- 
ordinary delusions  on  the  same  snlgecti 
(Clouston).  Such  patients  may  display 
devotional  feelings,  or  they  may  exalt 
themselves  on  spiritual  pinnacles  for  othen 
to  worship.  They  assert  that  thej  are 
God,  or  they  may  assign  divine  attribates 
to  the  most  common  objects.  A  dis- 
tinguishing  feature  of  this  exaltation  is 
that  it  is  neither  fixed  nor  stationary,  but 
is  unstable,  paroxysmal,  and  sometimes 
actually  periodic.  Further,  it  may  totally 
disappear,  and  be  replaced  by  intervab  ci 
perfect  sanity,  in  which  the  exalted  ddn- 
sions  are  forgotten.  And  on  fresh  oat- 
breaks,  it  may  be  reproduced  again  and 
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again,  identical  in  eyery  respect  at  each 
reappearance,  and  it  may  last  each  time 
from  a  few  hours  to  weeks.  It  often 
follows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fits, 
or  at  all  events  coincides  with  an  increased 
activity  in  the  epileptic  state,  whether  ex- 
pressed by  bodily  or  by  mental  symptoms, 
or  by  both  combined. 

Hallucinations  are  very  common,  ex- 
tremely vivid,  not  only  affect  every  special 
sense  but  also  common  sensation  as  well, 
and  often  suggest  and  intensify  the  exalta- 
tion. Such  patients  are  devoted  to  their 
bibles  and  reliffious  books,  which  they 
read  or  pretend  to  read  ostentatiously, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  altered 
affectively,  and  show  great  hatred  to  re- 
latives and  friends.  Sometimes  active, 
cheerful  and  full  of  a  sense  of  well-being, 
they  are  more  often  to  some  degree  gloomy, 
morose,  sullen  and  suspicious.  On  this 
account,  and  for  the  terrible  fur^  and 
violence  of  the  mania  that  any  irritation 
may  evoke,  it  is  most  undesirable  to  com- 
bat this  exaltation,  which  indeed  is  in- 
accessible to  reason. 

Siaffnosto  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
above,  and  presents  no  special  difficulties. 
As  a  rule,  some  bodily  jBvmptom  of  epi- 
lepsy is  present,  if  only  the  slightest  con- 
vulsion, or  change  of  colour.  In  rare 
cases,  however,  mental  disturbances,  in- 
cluding exaltation,  may  precede  the  de- 
velopment of  any  bodily  symptom,  or  may 
take  its  place  (masked  epilepsy). 

It  should  here  be  pointed  out  that  just 
as  alcoholism  may  produce  epilepsy,  so 
does  epilepsy  occur  in  the  course  of  al- 
coholic insanity.  But  there  is  no  re- 
semblance between  the  exaltations  of  these 
two  forms  of  disease. 

Vroffnosis  is  generally  unfavourable, 
and  worse  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  severity  of  the  fits,  and  the  presence 
of  neurotic  inheritance.  The  exaltation, 
apt  to  be  periodic  at  first,  has  a  tendency 
to  fade  away  into  dementia,  and  unless 
the  disease — of  which  exaltation  and  fits 
are  but  symptoms — can  be  arrested,  this 
is  the  common  termination. 

(4)  Delusions  of  exaltation  and  of  op- 
timism, or  their  vestiges  toned  down  by 
the  approach  of  dementia  into  an  un- 
reasoning placid  contentment  and  com- 
plete satisfaction,  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  insanity  of  chronic  al- 
coholism. Such  exaltation  is  usually  a 
secondary  symptom,  following  on  either 
melancholic  delusions,  or  those  of  perse- 
cution, conspiracy,  and  suspicions  of 
poison,  or  occasionally  the  wild  delirium 
of  mania  d  potu.  It  is  generally  not  es- 
tablished until  the  insanity  has  been 
marked  for  some  time,  but  occasionally. 


though  rarely,  it  is  an  early  or  original 
symptom  of  the  mental  disease,  especially 
if  not  a  first  attack,  but  is  hardly  ever  so 
of  acute  alcoholism.  Patients  so  affected 
are  seldom  under  the  age  of  thirty,  usually 
persons  of  middle  life,  and  more  often  of 
the  upper  than  of  the  lower  classes. 

Cluuraoterlstios. — It  may  vary  widely 
in  expression,  and  may  affect  only  a  limited 
range  of  ideas  or  colour  every  idea ;  the 
last  is  the  usual  condition.  It  may  be 
more  '^reasonable"  than  that  of  other 
forms  of  insanity,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  as  wild  as  the  wildest  fantasies 
of  general  paralysis,  and  such  patients 
may  and  often  do  ^  attempt  to  establish 
a  great  omnipresence,  to  show  that  they 
are  everything  "  (Griesinger)  and  can  do 
everything.  The  same  individual  claims 
that  he  is  Kin^  of  England,  Lord  of  Lords, 
has  been  crucified  and  risen  again,  and  is 
an  immortality,  desiring  to  marry  an 
English  Princess.  Another  that  he  is 
Emperor  of  the  world  and  Jesus  Christ* 
that  he  is  worth  hundreds  of  millions  and 
can  ffive  eternal  life  by  transfusion  of 
blooa  A  third  that  he  is  at  once  Grod 
Almighty,  King,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  No  claims  are  too 
absard,  wild,  and  self-contradictory  for 
these  patients  to  assert.  The  exaltation 
once  developed  is  rarely  cured,  if  lasting 
six  months,  and  especially  if  accompaniea 
by  hallucinations,  it  may  be  described  as 
fixed,  stationary,  and  ineradicable  unless 
swallowed  up  in  dementia.  It  does  not 
often  vary  in  expression.  There  are  no 
lucid  periods  in  which  these  delusions  are 
forgotten  and  repudiated.  They  are  not 
usually  accompanied  by  much  emotional 
instability,  but  rather  by  a  placid  calm, 
nor  is  there  commonly  depression  or 
maniacal  outbreaks  with  destructiveness 
and  dirtiness,  but  cases  occur  displaying 
all  these  symptoms.  Impairment  of 
memory  is  freouent.  Hallucinations  of 
sight  are  rare,  those  of  hearing  common. 
With  these  mental  symptoms  there  may 
be,  but  not  necessarily,  disturbance  uf 
bodily  structure  and  function.  Gastritis 
is  common,  and  also  symptoms  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  organs  most  susceptible  to  alcohol. 
There  may  be  tremor  of  tongue,  and  of 
other  muscles,  ansssthesia  or  hyper- 
SBsthesia,  suggesting  delusions  as  to  elec- 
tricity, mesmerism,  <&c.,  slurring  of  speech, 
weakening  and  paralysis  of  the  whole  or 
of  parts  of  the  muscular  system,  dulling 
and  abolition  of  the  reflexes,  alteration  in 
the  pupils,  while  epileptic  seizures  may 
occur  from  time  to  time. 

SlacBosto. — From  the  foregoing  it  will 
be  understood  that  while  some  of  these 
oases  with  clear  histories,  and  o.  Vvmf^A^ 
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number  of  mental  and  bodily  symptoms 
present  no  difficulty,  there  are  yet  others 
whose  histories  may  be  obscure,  and  who 
may  present  a  combination  of  mental 
and  bodily  symptoms  indistinguishable 
at  first  sight  from  general  paralysis.  As 
a  rule,  in  the  latter  disease  the  subjects 
are  younger,  the  exaltation  is  developed 
earlier  and  is  more  variable,  there  are 
remissions,  or  outbursts  of  emotion,  or  of 
acute  mania, epileptic  seizures  are  followed 
by  greater  impairment  of  body  and  mind, 
and  there  is  oftener  inequality  of  pupils, 
and  a  greasy  skin.  But  these  last  two 
symptoms  may  be  absent,  the  others  are 
by  no  means  constant,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  undoubtedly  see  chronic  alco- 
holics displaying  a  combination  of  exalta- 
tion, forgetfulness,  emotional  and  maniacal 
outbreaks,  dirty  habits,  tremor,  more  or 
less  motor  and  sensory  paralysis,  and 
alteration  of  pupils,  which  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  general  paralysis  by 
patient  watching.  Time  will  clear  up  the 
difficulty.  In  alcoholism  the  condition 
is  essentially  chronic  and  stationary, 
paralysis  or  other  bodily  symptoms  ad- 
vance but  slowly,  or  they  may  be  arrested, 
or  even  disappear.  As  further  distinc- 
tions, the  size  and  weight  of  such  patients 
is  usually  less  than  that  of  general 
paralytics,  though  sherry-tipplers  are 
said  to  fatten,  and  their  temperature  is 
not  subject  to  as  wide  fluctuations  as  that 
of  general  paralysis. 

VroffnosU  is  necessarily  bad  from 
pathological  considerations.  It  is  certain 
that  the  early  stages  of  alcoholism  are 
associated  with  cerebral  hypersamia.  If 
only  occasional,  this  may  pass  away  and 
leave  no  ill  effect  But  by  repetition, 
not  only  is  the  habit  of  morbid  action 
fixed  in  the  part  so  that  the  effect  be- 
comes a  cause  after  the  original  cause 
has  been  withdrawn  (Maudsley),  but  such 
cerebral  hypersBmias  occasion  the  deve- 
lopment of  exudations,  and  their  further 
transformations,  and  the  more  prolonged 
and  intense  the  alcoholic  disease  and 
habit,  the  more  is  this  to  be  feared. 
(Griesinger.)  The  brain  of  the  chronic 
alcoholic  is  structurally  degraded,  the 
membranes  are  thickened,  and  the  brain 
substance  mixed  with  proliferated  neuroglia 
and  adventitious  tissue  (Clouston).  And 
so  this  exaltation,  the  associate  and  pro- 
duct of  such  cerebral  hypersemia,  is  rarely 
cured,  never  if  it  has  lasted  any  conside- 
rable time,  though  it  not  infrequentlv 
fades  away  in  dementia.  The  life  of  sucli 
patients  is  liable  to  be  shortened  from 
some  of  the  physical  consequences  of 
their  habit,  and  is  not  rarely  terminated 
abruptly  by  apoplectic  or  epileptic  seizure. 


(5)  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  ex- 
altation occasionally,  though  rarely,  is  seen 
in  a  class  of  cases  in  which  insanity  is 
caused  by  the  presence  in  the  system  of 
some  specific  poison. 

(a)  In  ssrptailitio  iiiMiiiltjr  it  may  give 
rise  to  mental  symptoms  almost,  if  not 
quite,  identical  with  those  of  general 
paralysis,  from  which  it  may  be  indistin- 
guishable at  first,  though  differentiating 
points  may  be  found  in  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  headache,  in  the  involyement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and 
in  the  loss  of  some  special  sense. 

(6)  In  lead  poisonlair  it  may  be  present, 
but  here  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
physical  effects  of  plumbism  will  suggest 
the  diagnosis. 

(c)  In  obronlc  polsoniac  firom  oplva 
and  its  derfyatlTes  it  may  appear,  accom- 
panied by  tremor,  hallucinations,  and,  ia 
women  at  all  events,  by  a  display  of  erotie 
feeling.  Bonville  B.  Fox. 

BJLa.XiTATZOW,  MMMTAJL  (exalto,  I 

elevate).     Vide  suprcu 

SZAMZWATZOW    OV    VJLTIXVTS. 

(See  Case-Taking.) 

SXAVTBSOVZA     (c{,     without; 

apOpamosy  a  man).  An  old  term  for  what 
was  called  the  third  degree  of  melanchcdia, 
consisting  in  a  dislike  of  society. 


(excandescOf  I  glow ;  fwrihundus,  raging). 
Plattner's  term  for  the  insanity  of  anger, 
the  temporary  aberration  of  intellect  or 
loss  of  mental  control  which  at  timai 
accompanies  violent  rage  or  passion. 

BXC&BTA  or  TBS  TKBAMM^  OBtfet 

gaamlnatton  of  tlie. — In  investigatiBf 
the  excretions  of  the  insane,  it  will  alwayt 
be  necessary  to  know  the  exact  diet,  and 
to  collect  the  entire  twenty-four  hoan 
of  both  urine  and  fsBces;  it  is  scaroeh 
credible  the  number  of  researches  whiek 
are  utterly  useless  simply  because  the  food 
has  not  been  weighed,  the  drink  measured, 
and  the  whole  twenty-four  hours'  excre- 
tions collected  and  carefully  measared  and 
weighed.  Percentage  compositions  of  unM 
or  faeces  are  valueless  unless  the  totals 
are  known.  There  may  be  cases  in  wkick 
patients  h.ave  so  simple  a  diet  that  it  caa 
readily  be  analysed,  and  this  is  tihe  most 
accurate  method,  but  with  a  complicated 
diet  analysis  is  impracticable,  and  thsB 
recourse  must  be  had  to  tables  such  si 
those  the  writer  has  published  in  his  wo^ 
on  *'  Practical  Dietetics,'*  from  which  the 
food  may  be  reduced  to  food  equivalenta 
If  there  should  be  a  complex  dish  sndb  si 
pudding,  or  a  hash  or  stew,  the  amonnti 
of  the  different  articles  must  then  be 
obtained,  and  the  whole  calculated  froa 
the  percentage  composition  of  each  takes 
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singly.  A  great  many  standard  articles 
of  diet  have  been  analysed  biologically — 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  first 
weighed,  and  then  passed  through  the 
intestinal  tract,  and  the  intestinal  residue 
collected  and  weighed,  so  that  with  the 
aid  of  such  researches  it  is  possible  to 
tell  whether  digestion  of  matters  is  per- 
fect or  imperfect,  or  whether  the  canal  is 
excreting  aDnormally,  by  simply  collecting 
the  twenty-four  hours'  fseces,  and  drying 
and  weighing.  The  following  determina- 
tions of  the  amount  of  faeces  which  may 
be  expected  from  certain  articles  of  food 
will  in  this  respect  be  useful : — 


loo  parts  nfdry 

Dry  fasces. 

Whole  meal  bread 

yield 

I0.6 

Ordinaxy  white  bread 

»> 

5.7 

Rice 

»» 

4.6 

Maize        .... 

•t 

7-7 

Potatoes   .... 

»> 

"•5 

Gr«en  vet^tables,  such  as 

cauliflower,  &.e.  . 

»» 

47-63.0 

Peas,  beaus  and  other  Lega- 

minosse   finely  ^onnd 

and  eaten  in  the  form 

of  cakes 

V 

5-4 

Meat         .... 

»♦ 

3-28 

EgKS          .... 

»» 

5.26 

Milk          .... 

»♦ 

II. I 

Milk,  or  without  drying  in 

liquid  form 

If 

I.O 

To  what  extent  a  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal study  of  the  excretions  of  those  who  are 
mentally  diseased,  will  throw  light  upon 
the  nature  of  insanity,  is  a  large  field,  only 
the  borders  of  which  hitherto  have  been 
touched  upon.  In  entering  upon  this 
study,  the  student  must  ever  bear  in  mind, 
that  should  anytiiing  abnormal  be  found, 
it  may  have  no  SBtiological  relation  to  the 
cerebral  lesion,  but  be  only  a  necessary 
effect.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that,  for 
example,  a  general  paralytic,  bolting  his 
food,  eating  largely  and  grossly,  is  likely 
to  possess  quite  healthy  digestion. 

There  are  certain  definite  points  on 
which  affirmation  or  negation  would  be  of 
almost  equal  use — e.gf.,  in  acute  mania, 
whether  puerperal  or  otherwise,  .there  is 
in  many  cases  so  striking  a  similarity  to 
the  delirium  of  fevers,  which  modem 
theory  refers  to  the  effect  of  toxines,  of 
ptomaines,  or  to  the  **  soluble  substances  " 
of  the  French  school ;  that  a  research 
on  the  urine  ot  mania,  in  which  were 
united  chemical  and  physiological  ex- 
periment on  living  animals,  might  bring 
out  some  facts  of  great  interest ;  so  again 
in  many  obscure  cases  of  insanity  the 
history  is  nhown  to  have  a  definite  basis 
in  the  absorption  by  the  nervous  tissues  of 
lead ;  and  it  has  been  stated  by  men  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  this  matter,  that  the 
cases  which  are  recognised  as  forms  of 


nervous  and  mental  disorder  depending 
upon  plumbism  are  only  a  fraction  of  a 
large  amount  of  unrecognis^  lead  poison- 
ing. In  such  instances  the  chemist's  aid 
may  be  invoked,  and  the  evaporation  down 
of  a  whole  week's  urine,  the  subsequent 
incineration  of  the  mass,  and  the  search 
in  the  carbonaceous  ash  for  lead,  b^  the 
ordinary  processes  of  mineral  chemistry, 
may  reveal  the  constant  elimination  of 
minute  traces  from  one  class  of  patients 
and  none  at  all  from  another  class.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  metallic 
poisons.  There  is  also  the  old  question 
of  the  phosphates.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  stating  that  in  such  or  such 
disease  there  is  an  elimination  of  phos- 
phates more  than  normal,  for,  leaving  out 
the  question  of  temporary  mineral  storage, 
nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  adult 
is  in  a  general  state  of  *'  phosphatic  equi- 
librium," and  hoth.  fseces  and  urine  must 
be  quantitatively  examined,  and  the  phoS' 
phates  in  the  food  also  estimated,  before  an 
opinion  of  the  kind  is  to  be  accepted.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  in  all  de- 
terminations of  phosphoric  acid  hitherto 
made  (and  from  the  importance  of  the 
determination  to  agriculturists  the  sub- 
ject has  been  given  much  attention)  there 
IS  a  rather  considerable  "  experimental 
error,"  an  error  also  that  is  not  quite 
balanced  by  using  the  same  process  for 
intake  and  output,  because  the  conditions 
cannot  be  made  exactly  similar. 

But  little  definite  is  known  of  the  com- 
position of  excretion  from  the  bowel  in 
cases  of  mania,  general  paralysis,  djB* 
pepsia,  melancholia,  and  other  maladies 
which  are  connected  more  or  less  closely 
with  forms  of  mental  disease. 

It  will  be  a  great  advance  in  the  scien- 
tific study  of  insanity  should  asylum 
authorities  as  a  matter  of  routine  supply 
to  each  asylum  a  well-fitted  laboratory  in 
which  those  possessing  the  necessary 
chemical  skill  and  application  can  work  out 
a  few  of  the  great  problems  which  await 
solution — problems  not  only  applicable  to 
insanity  but  the  elucidation  of  which  will 
profoundly  affect  general  medical  theory 
and  practice.  Wynter  Blyth. 

lOUTO&S 


TOSS,  XiAlRr  or,  in  relation  to 
xmrACT. — Idiots  and  lunatics  are,  both 
by  the  civil  law  and  under  our  own,  in- 
capable of  being  executors  or  administra- 
tors, because  they  are  incompetent  either 
to  execute  the  trust  imposed  upon  them, 
or  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  will 
undertake  it. 

It  was  settled  at  least  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  {Mills  v.  Mills, 
1  Salk.,  36),  that  if  an  execxiticft  Vjwcsms^^ 
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non  compos  the  Spiritual  Court  might,  on 
acGonnt  of  such  disability,  commit  admi- 
nistration to  another.  The  modem  rales 
of  practice  on  the  point  are  perfectly  defi- 
nite :  (i)  If  a  sole  executor  or  administra- 
tor become  non  compos^  a  ^rant  of  admi- 
nistration for  his  use  and  oenefit  will  be 
made  to  (a)  the  committee  of  his  estate  if 
he  has  been  found  lunatic  by  inquisition ; 
(h)  the  person  entrusted  witn  the  applica- 
tion of  his  property  under  the  Lunacy 
Act  of  1890,  if  the  lunatic  has  not  been 
so  found,  but  his  personal  estate  has 
been  brought  within  the  protection  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  under  that  enact- 
ment ;  (c)  if  there  be  no  committee,  to  the 
residuary  legatee,  or  one  of  the  next-of-kin, 
or  some  other  person  approved  of  by  the 
Court.  (2)  Wnere  one  or  two  or  more 
executors  or  administrators  become  non 
compos,*  the  joint  probate  or  letters  of 
administration  will  be  revoked,  and  a 
fresh  grant  will  be  made  to  the  survivor  or 
survivors,  the  Court  reserving  power  to 
restore  the  lunatic  to  his  position  if  he 
should  recover  and  make  an  application  in 
that  behalf.  Interim  grants  **  during  the 
lunacy"  are  made  without  revoking  the 
grant  to  the  insane  executor  (Coote  and 
I'ristram,  p.  294).       A.  "Wood  Benton. 

BXBZBZTZOxrzsT  {exhibeo,  1  show). 
A  name  given  to  an  insane  person,  usually 
the  subject  of  Satyriasis,  who  wilfully 
exposes  himself  in  public. 

BXOVBTBAZiMZC     OOZTRB    AX1> 

ZWSAWZTT.  —  Wosolog  J.  —  Exophthal- 
mic goitre  is  allied  by  origin  to  the  neu- 
roses; it  occurs  not  uncommonly  among 
the  insane.  All  or  some  of  its  symp- 
toms may  be  associated  with  mental  dis- 
orders. 

The  change  in  aspect  produced  may  lead 
to  morbid  self-consciousness,  with  ideas  of 
persecution. 

With  exophthalmic  goitre  insanity  may 
occur,  and  is  generally  of  a  variable  type, 
ranging  from  simple  depression  to  great 
violence  and  maniacal  excitement.  As  a 
rule,  the  attacks  are  periodic  in  character. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  may  occur  syn- 
chronously with  attacks  of  periodic  mania. 

Some  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre 
may  occur  similarly  with  each  recurring 
attack  of  insanity. 

In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  there 
may  be  simple  exophthalmos,  or  this  may 
occur  with  the  other  symptoms  of  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre. 

'i'he  association  between  this  disease 
and  mental  disorder  has  been  pretty  fully 

*  II  the  noN  compos  has  been  so  found  by  Inqui- 
sition, the  conisent  of  the  committee  appears  to  bo 
neoessar}-.  Cf.  Jn  re  Phillips,  1824,  2  Add.  App. 
336. 


recognised.  Emminghaus  reported  two 
cases  of  pronounced  mental  disturbance 
in  the  shape  of  melancholia  and  periodical 
mania  associated  with  it  (AU^emems 
Psychopathologie,  p.  371).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  occasionally  this  disorder 
occurs  in  members  of  distinctly  neurotic 
families,  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  insanity  and  the  physical  disease 
are  collateral,  both  expressions  of  a  simi- 
lar and  fundamental  neurotic  vice.  **  It 
is  an  interesting  problem  for  the  future^" 
says  Spitzka,  "  to  solve  why  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  should  in  two  disorders  such 
as  exophthalmos  and  cretinism  be  associated 
with  mental  disorder"  or  mental  defect, 
and  we  would  add,  what  is  still  more  in- 
teresting, that  with  this  comparatively 
unused  gland  is  asttociated  in  its  diseases 
disorder  of  the  highest  mental  functions. 
Exophthalmic  goitre  is  allied  to  the  other 
neuroses  in  being  more  common  in  neurotic 
families  than  in  others. 

Sjrmptoms. — It  occurs  as  an  acutCi  tX 
times  curable  disorder,  in  a  complete  form, 
or  it  may  occur  with  one  or  other  of  the 
symptoms  much  more  marked  than  the 
others,  so  that  in  one  case  the  palpita- 
tion is  the  chief  cause  of  complaint,  while 
in  another  the  prominence  of  the  eyes,  or 
the  enlargement  of  the  throat,  causes  tiie 
patient  to  seek  medical  aid.  Exophthalmic 
goitre  mav  recur  in  association  with  peii- 
odic  attacks  of  mental  excitement^  and  aJso 
majr  be  reallv  one  of  the  symptoms  of  or- 
ganic brain  disease,  such  as  general  paiu- 
jysis  of  the  insane.  The  chief  symptoms 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here. 

Sjnonynui. — Suffice  it  to  say  tliat  the 
disease  has  been  called  Graves'  disease  and 
Basedow's  disease,  as  well  as  exophthafanie 
goitre. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  distinctly  con- 
nected with  the  disease  of  the  sympathe- 
tic nervous  system,  though  at  present 
there  are  considerable  doubts  as  to  wUek 
part  of  this  system  really  is  at  fault  in  the 
malady.  We  are  sure  that  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  may  be  perfectiy  healthj 
m  patients  wno  have  died  of  exophthalmic 
goitre.  On  the  other  hand,  though  it  mtj 
be  only  a  strange  coincidenoe,  ret  it  a 
noteworthy  that  in  several  cases,  induding 
one  of  our  own,  in  which  a  post-mortem 
examination  was  made,  the  snpra-reml 
bodies  were  diseased,  though  in  these  cssei 
there  was  no  other  evidence  of  morbus 
Addisonii.  Hitherto  we  have  not  met  wiA 
any  other  symptoms  of  morbus  Addisonii, 
though  bronzing  of  the  skin  was  obsovsd 
by  Taylor  of  Philadelphia,  and  recorded 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Ann,  Univermil  Msd, 
Set.  Report,  K.  7.    In  the  oases  of  aeate 
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ezophthalmio  g[oitre,  ia  which  the  disease 
is  associated  with  some  cause  of  nervoas 
exhaustion,  we  have  never  met  with  any 
mental  symptoms  beyond  slight  mental 
depression  and  anxiety,  the  two  conditions 
passing  off  under  favourable  conditions, 
with  tonic  treatment  and  good  food  and 
air.  In  the  cased  in  which  the  two  dis- 
eases seem  to  have  been  more  intimately 
related,  we  have  always  found  there  has 
been  distinct  nervous  instability  in  the 
^Eimily,  so  that  other  sisters  or  brothers 
have  suffered  from  ordinary  insanity,  while 
the  patient  under  consideration  suffered 
from  exophthalmic  goitre  and  insanity. 
In  these  cases,  asain,  there  appeared  to  be 
two  distinct  conditions,  one  moral  and  the 
other  physical.  In  the  former,  exophthal- 
mos associated  with  disfigurement  and  feel- 
ings of  discomfort  and  anxiety,  lead  the 
patients  to  believe  that  people  were  noticing 
or  watching  them,  or  that  friends  and  rela- 
tions have  taken  an  antipathy  to  them  in 
consequence  of  their  altered  looks.  On 
the  otner  hand,  there  are  some  cases  of 
insanity  with  exophthalmic  goitre,  in 
which  the  whole  symptoms  seem  to  depend 
upon  some  more  definite  lesion  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  In  Chty*8  Hosjo.  Bep.,  vol. 
xxvi.,  we  collected  the  histones  of  three 
cases  which  had  been  under  our  care  in 
Bethlem;  they  all  were  associated  with 
marked  excitement  and  restlessnesn.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  the  insanity  of  the 
first  case  were,  incoherence,  violence,  de- 
structiveuess,  and  sleeplessness,  palpitation 
of  the  heart  was  marked  and  aistressing, 
the  pulse  ranging  from  120  to  140  per 
minute.  The  patient  was  filthy  in  her 
habits,  filling  ner  mouth  with  dirt  and 
stones.  This  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  constant  diarrhcBa  from  which 
she  suffered.  After  the  excitement  had 
lasted  for  some  time  she  became  dull, 
sleepy,  and  hard  to  be  roused,  and  though 
no  lung  or  other  complications  were  pre- 
sent, she  sank  and  died  from  exhaustion. 
There  were  no  special  changes  noteworthy 
in  the  brain  beyond  slight  excess  of  fluid, 
the  grey  matter  looking  normal  though 
thin.  The  supra-renal  capsules  were  smul, 
but  both  were  diffluent,  easily  breaking 
down.  There  was  some  enlargement  in 
Peyer's  patches,  and  this  is  remarkable  and 
interestmg  from  the  fact  that  similar 
changes  were  recorded  by  Mr.  Howse  in 
the  Path,  Trans,  of  1887. 

In  another  case,  also  occurringina  young 
woman,  the  earliest  symptoms  were  those 
of  melancholia,  the  patient  slowly  be- 
coming dull  and  unoccupied.  This  de- 
pression passed  off,  and  was  succeeded  by 
violent  mania  of  the  most  noisy  and 
destructive  type.    She  talked  volubly  and 


refused  her  food ;  she  varied  considerably, 
at  one  time  accusing  herself  of  crime,  at 
another  being  blasphemous  and  wild. 
She  had  to  be  fed  with  the  stomach-pump 
for  a  time.  Diarrhoea  and  sickness  set  in, 
and  she  sank  and  died.  Post  mortem 
there  was  found  intense  congestion  over 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  oeyond  that 
nothing  noteworthy.  In  a  third  case  the 
patient,  a  young  female  telegraph  clerk, 
began  by  being  depressed,  later  was  rest- 
less, sleepless,  and  excited,  refusing^  her 
food.  She  believed  that  she  had  injured 
some  one,  she  had  also  hallucinations 
of  hearing;  restlessness  and  depres- 
sion were  the  most  marked  symptoms. 
She  thought  that  people  watched  and 
noticed  her,  she  was  nervous  and  emo- 
tional, and  complained  of  having  bad 
thoughts.  Four  months  after  admission 
she  improved  somewhat,  but  again  became 
excitable,  and  this  time  was  more  violent 
and  excited.  After  nearly  twelve  months* 
treatment  she  was  discharged  relieved, 
the  exophthalmos  and  insanity  both  per- 
sisting. 

In  tne  Joum,  Ment  Science  for  January 
1884,  Dr.  Carlyle  Johnstone  reported  a  case 
of  exophthalmic  goitre  with  mania,  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  similar  in  many  respects 
to  those  already  remarked.  For  several 
weeks  after  admission  her  mental  condi- 
tion was  one  of  alternative  tranquillity 
and  violent  excitement.  After  sleeping 
for  one  or  two  nights  and  spending  a  few 
days  in  a  tolerably  subduea  manner,  she 
would  become  sleepless,  restless,  and 
acutely  excited ;  she  broke  and  destroyed 
the  furniture,  rushed  wildly  about,  chatter- 
ing incoherently ;  she  shouted  till  she  was 
hoarse.  Her  appetite  was  capricious,  and 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  her  to 
take  food.  For  some  days  she  suffered 
from  vomiting.  Her  temperature  varied 
from  98^  to  100^,  the  pulse  ranging  from 
134  to  160.  Alter  nearly  a  year  in  the 
asylum  she  died,  having,  for  a  short  time 
previous  to  her  death,  suffered  from  losses 
of  sensibility.  At  the  post  mortem  the 
convolutions  of  the  right  hemisphere  pre- 
sented a  flattened  aspect,  whilst  those  of 
the  left  were  normal.  The  pia  mater  was 
considerably  injected,  and  there  was  some 
opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  membrane 
being  especially  affected,  covering  the 
ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal 
convolutions  to  the  extent  of  half  a  crown ; 
the  pia  mater  was  thick  and  injected,  the 
underlying  convolutions  being  soft  and 
pulpy.  The  membrane  on  being  removed 
drag[ged  off  with  it  a  layer  of  cortex, 
leavinf|[  a  rough  unhealthy  surface,  stud- 
ded with  minute  hsemorrhages.  There 
were  numerous  adhesions  of  the  ^\&^c^^d^jst 
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over  the  whole  of  the  superior  and  lateral 
aspects  of  this  hemisphere.  In  some 
places  the  whole  of  the  cortex  came  away 
with  the  membrane.  Over  the  left  hemi- 
sphere there  were  no  adhesions.  On  slicing 
the  right  hemisphere  there  were  marked 
changes  in  the  brain  structure.  Dr.  John- 
stone, in  referring  to  this  case,  says 
*'  that  psychical  disturbance  showed  it- 
self in  irritability,  capriciousness,  emo- 
tional excitability,  with  hysterical  symp- 
toms. That  these  occurred  as  alternating 
periods  of  excitement  and  depression.  The 
progress  from  acute  mania  into  some 
weaKmindedness  was  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme emaciation  and  bodily  exhaustion, 
and  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of 
Graves'  disease  passed,  leaving  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  mania  subsided.  The 
body  had  become  strong  and  well  nou- 
rished ;  the  exophthalmic  goitre  almost 
ceased  for  a  time  to  annoy.  For  some  time 
in  this  case  it  seemed  as  if  the  patient 
were  going  to  recover,  but  soon  convulsive 
seizures  axfecting  the  left  side,  motor  and 
sensory,  occurred,  and  coincident  with 
them  rapid  degeneration  of  mind  and  body 
associated  ultimately  with  death  from 
exhaustion." 

In  all  cases  which  we  have  seen  the 
symptoms  have  been  variable,  generally 
commencing  with  depression,  followed  by 
restlessness,  incoherence,  volubility,  de- 
structiveness,  sleeplessness ;  and  these 
symptoms  are  soon  associated  with  change 
in  the  appetite,  and  are  frequently  accom- 
panied by  vomiting  or  diarrhoBa. 

The  Prognosis  is  bad,  and  though  some 
temporary  improvement  may  take  place, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  be  out  of  short 
duration  J  and  the  recurrence  is  associated 
with  rapidly  decreasing  physical  stren^h, 
and  a  prospect  of  a  speedily  fatal  termina- 
tion to  the  case. 

Besides  such  cases  as  those  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  some  in  which,  with  or- 
dinary maniacal  or  melancholic  disorder, 
there  is  one  or  other  of  the  symptoms  of 
exophthalmic  goitre  in  addition,  so  that 
we  have  met  with  one  or  two  cases  of 
maniacal  excitement  in  which  there  were  a 
rapid  pulse  and  prominent  eyeballs,  but 
no  distinct  alteration  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
In  others  the  enlarged  thyroid  and  pro- 
minent eyeballs  have  been  associated 
with  some  form  of  mental  disorder  with- 
out any  distinct  palpitation  or  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse.  These  cases  require 
to  be  further  studied  and  their  causation 
to  be  considered. 

In  the  next  place  we  will  refer  to  cer- 
tain cases  of  recurrent  insanity  in  which, 
with  each  period  of  mental  disorder, 
the  whole  of  the  symptoms  of  exophthal- 


mic goitre  appears,  so  that  a  patient, 
generally  a  woman,  who  has  a  feeling  of 
misery  and  depression  with  sleeplesanets, 
is  noticed  to  have  staring  eyes,  which  be- 
come still  more  prominent  as  the  disorder 
of  the  mind  becomes  more  marked,  and 
passes  away  at  the  same  time  that  the 
mental  disorder  subsides.  In  these  cafes, 
several  of  which  we  have  seen,  associated 
with  the  prominent  eyes  which  cull  atten- 
tion to  tne  state,  there  have  been  noticed 
both  increase  of  pulse  and  also  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid. 

Similar  conaitions  seem  to  give  rise  to 
the  exophthalmic  goitre  and  to  insani^. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  exophthal- 
mic goitre  is  not  uncommonly  met  within 
families  in  which  insanity  also  is  present, 
and  also  that  this  may  be  associated  with 
recurrence  of  states  of  mental  disorder. 

In  one  such  case,  after  several  years  of 
treatment,  which  by  the  way  was  ohieflj 
based  upon  the  idea  that  there  might  w 
a  relationship  between  the  exophthalmic 
goitre  and  the  insanity,  the  whole  of  the 
mental  disorder  subsided  and  has  remained 
now  for  several  years  in  abeyance. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  these  cases  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  periodicity,  so  that 
in  all  the  cases  which  we  have  met  with 
there  have  been  alternations  between 
disorder  and  health,  and  between  excits- 
ment  and  depression.  It  most  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  may  be  Tomiting, 
which  may  have  some  cerebral  origin,  aira 
affection  of  Peyer's  glands  and  the  sapn- 
renal  capsules,  which  may  point  to  t 
possibly  vaso-motor  or  reflex  origin  for  the 
whole  of  the  disordered  conditions. 

Finally,  we  would  record  that  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases  of  general  paralysif 
of  the  insane  we  have  met  with  symptomi 
of  exophthalmic  goitre,  but  we  are  somselj 
in  a  position  yet  to  say  what  the  real  con- 
nexion is.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  one 
case  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane 
with  great  restlessness,  excitement  and 
extravagance  of  ideas,  and  of  acts,  there 
was  marked  prominence  of  the  eyebaDs, 
so  that  a  photograph  taken  a  year  before, 
and  one  taken  immediately  on  admissioa, 
showed  a  great  alteration  in  appeaiaaoe 
due  to  this  change.  With  this  there  wti 
a  rapid  pulse  of  1 50  a  minute ;  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  was  noted*  In  one 
other  case  of  general  paralysis,  one  eye- 
ball was  much  more  prominent  than  the 
other,  and  in  another  there  was  an  enlarge- 
of  the  thyroid  with  slight  exophthdmos 
and  slight  increase  in  the  rapiaity  of  the 
pulse.  In  two  cases  which  ended  {aisHj 
with  epileptiform  convulsions  there  wti 
markea  exophthalmos,  though  with  no 
other  symptoms  of  exophth^mio  gdtbn, 
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and  in  these  cases  there  was  considerable 
flattening  of  the  convolntions  of  the  brain 
due  to  very  great  excess  of  fluid  in  the 
lateral  ventricles.  Geo.  H.  Savage. 

axoACZBM.    (See  Energumens.) 

BXPBCTAWCT       OF       &ZFB.     (See 

Statistics.) 

SXPBKT8,  llsaDZC A&. — To  the  gene- 
ral rale  that  a  witness  must  speak  to  facts 
and  not  to  matters  of  opinion,  onr  law 
has  from  a  very  early  period  in  its  history 
recognised  one  important  exception  which 
may  be  stated  tnns : — "  The  opinion  of 
witnesses  possessing  peculiar  skill  is  ad- 
missible whenever  the  subject-matter  of 
inquiry  is  such  that  inexpenenced  persons 
are  unlikely  to  prove  capable  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  upon  it  without  such 
assistance — ^in  other  words,  when  it  so  far 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  science  as  to 
require  a  course  of  previous  habit  or  study 
in  order  to  the  attamment  of  a  knowledge 
of  it."  • 

We  find  accordingly  that,  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  reiftn  of  Henry  YIL,  the 
Courts  were  in  the  nabit  of  summoning  to 
their  assistance,  apparently  as  assessors, 
persons  specially  qualified  to  advise  upon 
any  scientific  or  technical  question  tnat 
required  to  be  determined.  Thus, "  on  an 
appeal  of  maihem  {i,e.,  wounding)  the  de- 
fendant prayed  that  the  Court  would  see 
the  wound  to  see  if  there  had  been  a 
maiming  or  not.  And  the  Court  did  not 
know  how  to  adjudge,  because  the  wound 
was  new,  and  then  the  defendant  took 
issue  and  prayed  the  Court  that  the 
maihem  mignt  be  examined,  on  which  a 
writ  was  sent  to  the  Sheriff  to  cause  to 
come  '  medicos  chirurgicos  de  melioribus 
London,  ad  informandum  dominum  regem 
et  curium  de  his  quae  eia  ex  parte  domini 
regs  injungerentur.' "  f 

The  EngUsh  law  of  criminal  procedure 
being  litigiotts,  and  not  inquisitorial,  the 
scientific  expert  was  ere  lon^  placed  in  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  witness,  subject 
to  examination  and  cross-examination, 
and  ceased  entirely  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  an  assessor  to  the  legal  tribunals. 
Our  case-law  contains  many  judicial  de- 
liverances, which  it  would  be  irrelevant  to 
quote,  and  some  of  which  do  not  deserve 
quotation,  upon  the  untrustworthy  char- 
acter of  medical  expert  evidence.    The 

*  Smith's  note  on  Carter  ▼.  Boehmt  ''Leading 
Cmos/*  edition  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  544. 

t  Cf.  the  "  Year  Book"  for  21  Hon.  VII.  pi.  30, 
p.  33,  and  Bent's  "  Evid.''  649,  n.(h).  The  prac- 
tice of  calling  in  expert  assistance  in  Judicial 
inquiriea  was  not  confined  to  medico-legal  cases. 
'*  If  matters  arise,"  said  Justice  Saunders  in  Buck- 
ley V.  Jiice  Thomat  (i  &  3  Phil,  ft  Mary,  Plowden 
124a),  "  which  ooncoms  other  faculties,  we  com- 
monly apply  for  the  aid  of  that  science  or  faculty 
which  it  conoems,"  Ac. 


disrepute  into  which  this  class  of  testi- 
mony has  fallen  in  England  appears  to  be 
due  chiefly  to  historical  causes,  such  as 
the  persistency  with  which  many  medical 
witnesses,  acting  under  a  belief  that  their 
position  was  or  ought  to  be  analogous  to 
that  of  counsel,  played  the  role  of  *'  medi- 
cal advocates,"  the  recklessness  with  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  lawyers,  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity, and  especially  of  moral  insanity, 
was  set  up  in  criminal  cases,'^  and,  above 
all,  the  circumstances  which  have  made 
the  expert  a  witness  instead  of  an  asses- 
sor. The  tendency  which  the  le^al  pro- 
fession display  to  forget  the  tnumphs, 
and  to  remember  only  the  failures,  of 
medical  exi>ertism,  and  the  inheritance  of 
witty  Judicial  comments  on  the  evidence 
of  medical  witnesses,  which  has  come  down 
to  the  lawyers  of  the  present  day  from 
their  professional  ancestors,  have  done 
much  to  perpetuate  a  feud  which  is  most 
inimical  to  the  proper  administration  of 
justice.t 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  the  law  has  in  recent  years 
made  rapid  strides  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  rational  system ;  and  prece- 
dents have  been  recognised  which  logically 
involve  the  reconversion  of  the  medical 
witness  into  a  medical  assessor.  Not  only 
does  the  Admiralty  Division  habitually 
try  heavy  cases  of  shipping  law  with  the 
aid  of  the  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  but 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Grown,  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  are  empowered  by 
the  Patents  Act,  1883,  to  summon  expert 
assessors  to  their  assistance  in  the  trial 
of  patent  actions,^  and  by  the  56th  sec- 
tion of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  the  same 
right  may  be  exercised  by  any  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  in  any  cause  or  matter 

•  Cf.  Taylor,  "Mod.  Jur.,'*  vol.  I.  p.  37,  vol.  il. 
p.  574.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  expert  evidences 
of  handwriting:  will  be  found  in  the  Juridical  Re- 
vieto  for  April  1890. 

t  The  incredulity  with  which  law>'erH  receive 
scientific  testimony  is  frequently  the  result  of 
iterance.  Best  cites  a  case  in  point  ("Evld.," 
P*  653)*  **  I^  ^^®  Infancy  of  travelling'  by  steam 
on  laud,  a  civil  enj^rineer  of  hi^  reputation,  having 
deposed  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  that 
steam  carria^i^s  mij^ht  very  possibly  lie  expected 
to  travel  on  railroads  at  the  rate  of  ton  miles  an 
hour,  the  interrogfatin;;  counsel  contcmptuounly 
bade  him  stand  down,  for  he  should  ask  him  no 
more  questions,  and  the  weij^ht  of  the  evidence  ho 
had  previously  privon  was  much  impaired." 

X  The  Patent  Law  has  Ikced  and  overcome  the 
difficulty  which  still  harasses  the  science  of  medical 
Jurisprudence.  The  Parliamentary  Reports  on  the 
Patent  Law  of  1839,  1851,  1865,  and  1872,  contain 
a  mine  of  information  on  this  sul^cct,  infinitely 
valuable  by  way  of  analocry ;  and  cf.  31  &  32  Vict, 
c.  T19,  8.  Q16,  and  for  practice  prior  to  this  Act  see 
Webb  V.  Manchester  and  Leedi  Rwhoay  Co.^  1839, 
4Myl.  fcCr.  p.  121. 
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other  than  a  criminal  prosecution  hy  the 
Crovm,  The  omission  of  the  words  in 
italics  would  give  the  judicature  in  Eng- 
land a  practically  unlimited  power  of 
summoning  assessors,  specially  qualified, 
to  aid  the  determination  of  any  medico- 
legal ssue  that  might  arise  in  tne  trial  of 
any  cause,  civil  or  criminal. 

The  problem  of  how  to  adjust  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  judge  and  assessor  has 
been  solved  by  anticipation,  by  Lord 
Esher,  the  present  Master  of  the  Bolls 
— ^in  his  remarks  on  the  functions  of  the 
Trinity  House  Masters  in  Admiralty 
actions — ^in  the  case  of  The  Beryl  •  (1884, 
9  P.  D.  p.  141).  The  responsibility  for 
the  decision  rests  with  the  judge  alone. 
The  assessor  advises  the  judge,  and  exer- 
cises an  effective  moral  check  upon  his 
judgment.  "  On  a  question  of  nautical 
science,"  said  Lord  Esher,  "  it  would  be 
almost  an  impertinence  in  a  judge  to  differ 
from  the  assessor's  opinion.*' 

After  the  general  sketch  of  the  history 
and  prospects  of  medical  ezpertism  in 
England,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
the  present  position  of  the  experts  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  as  far  as  possible  with 
reference  to  lunacy  cases. 

(1)  An  expert  U  allowed  to  testify  to 
the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  party  at  the 
time  of  a  transaction  which  is  the  subject 
of  judicial  investigation,  if  (but  appar- 
ently only  if)  it  was  his  duty  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 

In  Martin  Y.  Johnston  (1858,  i  F.  &  P. 
122)  the  sanity  of  a  testat^  was  in  issue. 
Dr.  Mayo,  the  surviving  medical  attendant 
of  an  asylum  in  which  she  resided  at  the 
time  of  making  the  will,  was  allowed  to 
state  that  she  was  sane  on  the  day  in 
question,  and  that  her  continuance  under 
restraint  was  voluntery.  A  written  de- 
claration, however,  signed  by  the  witness 
and  the  other  attendant  physicians,  all 
deceased,  certifying  the  sanitj^  of  the  tes- 
tatrix at  the  date  of  execution,  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  the  examina- 
tion was  not  made  on  an  official  visit,  and 
that  therefore  the  certificate  was  not  an 
official  act  It  is  thought  that  this  case 
supporte  the  proposition  as  above  stated. 

(2)  An  expert  will  not  be  permitted 
to  state  that  upon  the  facte  proved  at  the 
trial  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  litigating  or 
incriminated  party  is  insane  or  the  re- 
verse, and  thereby  to  usurp  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  jury.  But  he  may  be  asked 
whether  certein  facts  or  symptoms,  a«- 
suming  them  to  he  proved,  are  indicative 
of  insanity.t 

•  Cf.  ftUo  Ocean  S.S.  Co.  ▼.  Apear  (f  Co.  1890^ 
15  App.  Cms.  p.  41,  per  Lord  MioNa^hten. 
t  Hfg.  V.  MacXaghten,   1843,  10  CI.  &  F.  pp. 


(3)  The  opinion  of  an  expert  is  not  bind- 
ing upon  a  judge  or  iury,  and  the  weifi[ht 
to  be  attached  to  it  depends  upon  ite  in- 
trinsic reasonableness.  (Cf.  LovaU  y. 
Tribe,  1862,'per  Erie,  0.  J.,  3  F.  A  F.  p.  II.) 
There  is  some  authority  for  saying  that  a 
judge  may  reject  the  evidence  of  a  scien- 
tific expert  who  appears  from  his  own 
stetements,  in  examination  in  chief,  in- 
competent to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
matter  in  question.*  But  in  medico- 
legal cases  a  strong  intimation  of  judicial 
opinion  to  the  counsel  tendering  such  a 
witness  has  usually  been  found  sumcient.t 

(4)  A  Witness  U  permitted  to  reftreek 
Ilia  memory  in  regard  to  any  fact  by  refer- 
ring to  any  thing  written  by  himself  or 
under  his  direction,  at  the  time  when  the 
fact  occurred  or  immediately  thereafter, 
or  at  any  other  time  when  the  fact  was 
fresh  in  his  memory,  and  he  knew  that 
the  same  was  correctly  steted  in  the  writ- 
ing. But  in  such  a  case  the  writing  mnit 
be  produced,  and  may  be  seen  by  the  ad- 
verse party,  who  may,  if  he  choose,  cross- 
examine  the  witness  upon  it^  and  read  it 
to  the  jury.  So  also  a  witness  may  tes- 
tify from  such  writing,  though  he  retain 
no  recollection  of  the  particular  facts;  bat 
such  evidence  is  received  with  caation. 
The  proposition,  which  is  adapted  from 
the  New  York  OivU  Code  (a.  1843),  i^^n 
accurate  stetement  of  the  EngUsn  law  as 
to  the  use  of  "  notes  "  in  eyidenoe.^  In 
the  law  of  Scotland,  medical  and  other 
scientific  reports  are  lodged  in  process 
before  the  trial,  and  the  witness  readi 
them  as  part  of  his  evidence  to  the  jury, 
and  is  liable  to  be  examined  or  cross- 
examined  upon  their  oontente.  '^Tbe 
reason  of  this  exception  is  founded  on  the 
consideration  that  the  medical  or  other 
scientific  facte  or  appearances,  which  an 


31 1- 12,  followed  by  Lord  Campbell,  CJ^  in  „ 
Ori^ge  v.  Btdnbrigge  (4  Cox,  C.  C.  456),  and  agaii 
on  the  trial  of  l*almor  in  1856.  Considerable  lati- 
tude has,  however,  frequently  been  given  to  expeili 
on  this  matter. 

*  This  is  clearly  the  case  as  re8:ards  the  psnof  of 
a  foreii^  law  in  an  English  Court.  Thus,  /»  f« 
Bonelli  (1875,  i  1*.  D.  69)  Sir  James  Hanncn  »- 
fused,  upon  a  point  of  Itidian  law,  the  evidenee  d 
an  English  barrister  who  had  merely  studied  tlttt 
law  in  this  country. 

t  On  the  trial  of  Palmer  in  1856,  Mr.  Gram. 
Q.C.,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  was  par*' 
ceeding  to  cross-examine  a  medical  student  whs 
had  assisted  at  the  post  mortem,  upon  the  appear- 
ances  caused  by  strychnine  poisoning,  when  Baroi 
Alderion  stopped  him,  saying,  **  When  yon  haft 
here  all  the  medical  men  in  Kngbmd,  yon  kal 
better  not  put  such  questions  to  an  nndergradoitt 
of  TiOndon  University."  (See  TVtiM's  report  of  tUi 
trial.) 

t  See  Taylor's  "  Evidence,"  pp.  1179-87, 
the  authorities,  none  of  which  relate  to  medical] 
are  fully  discussed. 
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the  subjects  of  sach  a  report  are  generally 
so  minute  and  detailed  that  thej  cannot 
with  safety  be  intrusted  to  the  memory  of 
the  witness,  but  much  more  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  a  report  made  out  by  him 
at  tne  time  when  the  facts  or  appearances 
are  fresh  in  his  recollection ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  such  witnesses  have  generally 
no  personal  intere»t  in  the  matter,  and 
from  their  situation  and  rank  in  life  are 
much  less  liable  to  suspicion  than  those  of 
an  inferior  class  or  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  transaction  in  question."* 
A  medical  witness  is,  therefore,  permitted 
in  Scotland  to  read  his  report  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  facts  he  was  called  upon  to 
examine. 

^  (5)  Although  medioal  worlui  are  not 
directly  admissible  in  evidence  as  authori- 
ties, an  expert  will  be  permitted  while  ex- 
plaining the  grounds  of  his  own  opinion 
to  state  that  it  was  formed  in  part  on 
the  writings  of  his  professional  brethren, 
and  to  refer  to  such  writings. 

The  authority  for  this  view  of  the  law 
is  Collier  v.  Sim^eon  (1831,  5  C.  &  P.  73). 
The  plaintiff,  a  physician,  sued  the  de- 
fendant for  slander.  The  alleged  slander 
consisted  in  an  imputation  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  prescribed  improper  medicines  for 
a  child.  Sir  H.  Halford,  then  President  of 
the  Collie  of  Physicians,  was  called  as  a 
witness.  He  stated  that  he  considered 
the  medicine  proper,  and  that  it  was 
sanctioned  by  books  of  authority — viz., 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Merriman  and  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  Tindal,  C.J.,  observed: 
**  I  do  not  think  that  the  books  them- 
selves can  be  read:  but  I  do  not  see  anv 
objection  to  your  asking  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford,  his  judgment  and  the  grounds  of 
it,  which  may  bo  in  some  degree  founded 
on  books  as  a  part  of  his  general  know- 
ledge." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  date  of 
this  case  is  1831,  and  that  it  was  merely 
a  decision  at  nisi  pritM,  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  the  only  authority  in  our 
law  as  to  the  admissibility  of  medical 
treatises  in  evidence.  The  theory  of  the 
rule  under  consideration  maj  be  stated 
thus : — If  the  authors  of  medical  treatises 
are  living,  they  ought  to  be  called  as 
witnesses  (of.  Eeg.  v.  Palmer,  1856, 
Times  liepori).  Itthej  are  dead,  there 
can  be  no  cross-examination  as  to  the 
grounds  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  their 
works.  In  Collier  v.  Simpson,  Tindal, 
C.J.,  brought  forward  another  reason  in 
support  of  the  rule.  Pressed  with  the 
argument  that  *'  when  foreign  laws  are  to 
be  proved,  it  frequentljr  happens  that  a 
witness  produces  a  foreign  law  book  and 

«  Allflon,  '*  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,**  pp.  340-3. 


states  it  to  be  a  book  of  authority,"^ 
his  lordship  replied,  "Physic  depends  more 
on  practice  than  law ! " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
an  expert  is  liable  to  be  cross-examined 
upon  medical  authorities  whenever  he  has 
referred  to  them  in  his  examination  in 
chief,  or  not. 

(6)  The  scale  of  fees  payable  to  pro- 
fessional witnesses  who  attend  a  trial  j  to 
speak  to  fa>cts  will  be  found  in  "  Taylor  on 
Evidence." 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  law  with  regard  to  tbe  ftoes 
of  medical  experts  really  is.  The  follow- 
ing statements  are  made  with  some  hesita- 
tion : 

(a)  A  medical  expert  (probably)  is  not 
bound  to  obey  a  subpcena,  requiring  him 
to  attend  a  trial  and  give  evidence  as  to 
matters  of  opinion,  and  is  not  liable  to 
attachment  for  his  failure  to  do  so.  (Gf. 
Belts  V.  Clifford,  1858,  per  Lord  Campbell, 
C.J.,  cited  by  Taylor;  Med,  Joum.,  vol.  i. 
p.  17.  Contra,  however,  Maxsted  v.  Morris, 
1868,  ubi  sup.  cit,  p.  18.) 

(b)  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience and  expense  of  an  action  of 
damages  by  the  party  summoning  him, 
the  expert  should  obey  the  subpcena,  and 
insist  at  the  trial  and  before  ^ving 
evidence  upon  a  personal  undertaking  as 
to  his  remuneration  being  given  by  the 
party  requiring  his  evidence  or  by  his 
solicitor.  Webb  v.  Page  (1843,  i  C.  &  K. 
23)  appears  to  be  a  distinct  and  un- 
contradicted authority  for  the  proposition. 
In  that  case — an  action  for  negligence 
in  carrying  goods — a  witness  was  called 
for  the  plaintiff  to  speak  to  the  nature 
of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  goods 
(which  consisted  of  cabinet  work)  and 
the  expense  that  would  be  necessary 
to  restore  or  replace  the  injured  articles. 
Before  being  sworn,  the  witness  applied 
for  compensation  for  his  loss  of  time,  and 
the  plaintiff's  attorney  was  required  to 
give  his  personal  undertaking  to  that 
effect.  "There  is  a  distinction,"  said 
Maule,  J.,  *' between  the  case  of  a  man 
who  sees  a  &ct  and  is  called  to  prove  it 
in.  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  of  a  man 
who  is  selected  by  a  party  to  five  his 
opinion  on  a  matter  with  whicn  he  is 
peculiarly  conversant  from  the  nature  of 

*  boo  an  inBtmotivo  instanoo  of  thlM  in  tho  Suh- 
MX  Peera^  Case,  1884,  it  CI.  ft  F.  pp.  114-17. 

t  Tho  daties  of  medical  witnoeaofl  In  K^ivin^ 
evidence — a  subject  whicli  lies  beyond  the  icope  of 
the  present  articio-— arc  most  ably  discosHod  by  Dr. 
Taylor  (**  Mod.  Jar."  vol.  i.  chaps,  i  and  2). 

As  to  the  protection  agraimtt  legal  prooeediu«;8 
In  respect  of  certificates  signed  by  medical  men, 
conferred  by  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  s.  330,  see 
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bis  employmeot  in  life.  The  former  is 
bound,  as  a  matter  of  public  doty,  to 
speak  to  a  fact  wbich  happens  to  have 
fallen  within  his  knowledge — without  such 
testimony  the  course  of  justice  must  be 
stopped.  The  latter  is  uuder  no  such 
obligation.  There  is  no  such  necessity 
for  nis  evidence  and  the  party  who  selects 
him  must  pay  him." 

(c)  A  medical  expert  may  bring  an 
action  for  his  costs  and  charges  against 
the  party  who  has  employed  him,  if  the 
latter  has  erpressly  contracted  to  pay  him, 
and,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  a  con- 
tract, a  jury  might  infer  a  promise  to  pay 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  attendance  of 
the  witness  at  the  trial. 

No  action  for  costs  and  charges  will  lie 
against  the  solicitor  of  a  litigant  sub- 
pcenaing  a  witness  unless  upon  an  express 
and  personal  undertaking  to  pay."^ 

{d)  The  fees  payable  to  an  expert,  and 

.which  alone  he  is  entitled  to  recover  by 

action  (WiUi&Y,  Peckham,  i  B.  &  B.515). 

.  (Collins  V.  Godefroy,  i  B.  &  Ad.  950),  are  in 

the  discretion  of  the  taxing  officer,  so  far 

•at  least  as  actions  in  the  Supreme  Court 

are  concerned:  R.S.0.,Ord.lxv.  rule  27  (9). 

The  decision  of  the  taxing  officer  may  be 

appealed  against  to  the  Court  or  a  judge. 

(e)  A  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner who  has  attended  at  a  coroner's 
inquest  in  obedience  to  a  summons  by 
the  coroner  is  entitled  to  the  following 
remuneration : — 

For  attending  to  give  evidence  at  any 
inquest  whereat  no  post-mortem  examina- 
tion has  been  made  oy  such  practitioner — 
one  guinea. 

For  making  {under  the  direction  of  the 
coroner)  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  body  of  the  deceased  {tcith  or  without 
an  analysis  of  tlie  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
.intestines)^  and  for  attending  to  give 
evidence  thereon — two  guineas.  But  no 
such  fee  as  aforesaid  is  payable  upon  an 
inquest  on  a  person  who  died  in  a  county 
or  other  lunatic  asylum,  or  in  a  public  hos- 
pital, infirmary,  or  other  medical  institu- 
tion, to  the  medical  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  the  deceased.  {Coroner's 
Act,  1887,  s.  22).         A.  Wood  Restox. 

BXPRS88ZDW,  FACZAZi.  —  Tlie 
term  is  used  here  as  referring  to  the 
appearances  of  the  face  which  indicate 
mental  states ;  we  observe  the  face  as  an 
index  of  the  action  and  balance  of  the 
nerve-centres.  Observing  a  human  face 
we  note  its  form  and  proportions,  the 
modelling  of  the  fixed  features,  &c.,  that 
is  its  physiognomy  ;  and  also  its  colour, 
and  conditions  of  mobility,  that  is  its  ex- 

•  Taylor's  "  Evid.,"  pp.  1044  45 ;  and  see  Lee  ▼. 
Enrvst,  2  H.  &  N.  292,  iHjr  Hramwoll,  B. 


pression.  The  face  is  a  very  accurate 
index  to  the  action  of  the  brain,  either 
side  of  the  face  can  move  separately,  and 
the  various  mobile  features  may  have 
separate  action,  hence  the  necessity  of 
making  scientific  analysis  as  to  whether 
an  expression  be  symmetrical,  and  as  to  the 
area  of  the  face  in  which  it  is  localined. 

The  two  sides  of  the  face  usually  act 
together,  each  corresponding  part  on 
eitner  side  moving  in  equal  degree — i.e., 
movements  of  the  face  are  usaally  sym- 
metrical. Ir.  three  rather  low  class  ex- 
pressions—viz., winking  with  an  eye,  one- 
sided grinning,  and  in  snarling,  or 
uncovering  one  canine  tooth-— we  see 
asymmetry  of  facial  balance.  The  face 
may  be  divided  into  three  zones  for  the 
purposes  of  analysing  its  expressions — the 
up|>er,  middle,  and  lower.  Draw  two 
horizontal  lines,  one  across  the  forehead, 
just  above  the  superciliary  ridge^  the  other 
at  the  level  of  the  lower  margins  of  the 
orbits ;  three  zones  are  thus  formed ;  in 
the  upper  we  have  the  forehead  aboTe 
the  ^yeorows,  in  the  middle  the  eyelids 
and  their  orbicular  muscles,  in  the  lower 
the  nostrils,  the  greater  part  of  the  cheeki 
and  the  mouth  and  chin. 

The  varyinf^  expression  of  the  face  it 
due  to  variations  of  movement,  however 
slight  these  may  be.  An  expressioi]Jesi 
face  is  one  that  does  not  move  and  vary 
in  the  tone  of  its  muscles.  The  liveliness 
of  the  faces  of  children  is  due  to  every 
changing  muscular  tone,  movement  in  tlie 
face  occurring  as  often  as  in  the  fingers 
and  other  parts. 

In  analysing  faces  it.  is  necessary  some- 
times to  observe  the  tone  of  the  sJcin ;  we 
often  examine  the  parts  of  the  face  with 
a  magnifying  glass  to  determine  the  tone 
of  the  various  facial  muscles.  Fine 
wrinkles  may  often  be  seen  in  the.h(»i- 
zontal  direction  over  the  forehead,  giving 
it  a  dull  appearance ;  this  is  due  to  ove^ 
tone  of  the  occipito-frontal  muscles,  iiid 
is  a  common  sign  of  low  neural  deyelof^ 
ment.  In  other  cases  frontal  dulness 
may  be  due  to  vertical  creases,  or  to  hsas 
radiating  from  the  inner  corners  of  tbs 
eyebrow  produced  by  over-tonicity  of  ths 
corrugatores  8U|^rcilii.  Over-action  in  thi 
frontal  muscles  is  common  with  low  dsM 
brains,  corrugation  is  a  usual  accompsai- 
ment  of  mental  stress.  In  examinii| 
children  in  schools  we  found  the  foUowiif 
percentages  of  pupils  with  froutalt  on^ 
acting : — 

BoyiL  Gna 


1944  bo3'8,  1987  K^irb)  In  public  ele- 
mentary sehoolB  .        .         .         .1.1 

2794  boys,  2550  grlrls  In  iMtuper 
8chool8^K*f!rt{fled  indoRtria]  and 
dumb  children      •        .         .         .    a.8 
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Tension  in  the  muscles  of  the  forehead 
with  corrngation  may  be  due  to  a  strong 
light ;  the  general  make  of  the  brain  is 
indicated  only  by  the  average  facial  ex- 
pression. 

The  tone  of  the  orbicularis  oculi,  as 
seen  about  the  lower  eyelid,  varies  greatly ; 
this  is  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the 
brain  state,  being  toneless  and  relaxed 
in  conditions  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
such  as  often  accompany  migraine.  In 
a  strong  and  healthy  face  the  lower  eye- 
lid appears  clean  cut,  and  the  rotundity 
of  the  eyeball  can  be  seen  underneath  it ; 
when  the  orbicular  muscle  is  relaxed,  the 
skin  of  the  lower  lid  bulges  forward,  the 
tinder  eyelid  is  full  and  baggy,  or  swollen. 

We  of  ten  see  a  face  toneless,  wanting 
in  variation  of  expression,  drooped,  fallen, 
or  too  long  from  general  muscular  relax- 
ation and  want  of  stimulation  from  the 
brain ;  there  may  also  be  fulness  under  the 
eyes  from  relaxation  of  the  orbicular 
muscles.  Accompanying  these  may  be  a 
special  mode  of  balance  of  certain  masdes 
indicating  mental  anxiety,  this  character 
being  increased  or  lessened  by  certain 
reactions,  such  as  talking  on  certain  sub- 
jects ;  thus  we  gain  information  as  to  the 
causation  of  the  conditions  observed,  and 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  anxiety 
may  increase  the  expression  seen.  Now, 
making  analysis  and  looking  at  the  indi- 
vidual mobile  features,  we  may  find  the 
length  of  face  due  in  part  to  dropping  the 
jaw;  the  appearance  of  anxiety  is  seen 
mainly  in  the  frontal  zone  as  fine  corru- 
ption producing  some  dulness  specially 
in  the  mid-frontal  region,  and  the  expres- 
sion is  symmetrical. 

We  have  often  seen  a  fixed  expression 
of  mental  anxiety  in  young  children,  and 
on  questioning  the  parents  and  finding  no 
apparent  cause,  we  have  in  many  cases 
gained  the  child's  confidence,  and  drawn 
out  its  story  of  "terrors  in  darkness," 
visions,  or  mental  trouble,  which  the  little 
child  would  not  before  speak  of  because 
it  was  not  understood.  The  expression 
of  anxiety  may  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  bodily  suffering.  The  facial  expression 
of  pain  originating  in  the  limbs  or  viscera 
is  seen  mainly  in  the  lower  zone,  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  down. 

In  the  face  of  a  mother  who  has  just 
lost  her  child,  the  maternal  pain  is 
shown  by  depression  of  the  ansles  of  the 
mouth ;  some  years  after  the  loss  when 
memory  has  idealised  the  child,  reference 
to  the  sorrow  causes  the  expression  of 
mental  pain  in  the  forehead. 

If  strong  and  unequal  nerve-currente 
are  sent  to  opposing  muscles,  a  quivering 
or  tremor   of    the  part  moved  by   the 


muscles  may  result.  Such  action  is  often 
seen  about  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
under  the  influence  of  "  conflicting  emo- 
tions. **  Suppose  a  child  has  hurt  his 
finger,  but  is  trying  hard  not  to  cry,  we 
shall  see  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  quiver, 
until  finally  the  effect  of  the  injury  to  the 
finger  acting  upon  the  nerve-centres  be- 
comes the  stronger  force,  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  are  depressed,  and  the  outbreak 
of  sobbiug  follows. 

Normalconditions  of  brain  are  indicated 
in  the  face,  as  in  other  mobile  parts,  by 
variations  in  mobile  expression  identical 
with  those  seen  in  average  subjects  under 
similar  external  conditions ;  the  contracted 
brow  at  sight  of  a  certain  man  indicates 
mental  antipathy. 

Certain  mental  states  appear  to  be 
antithetical  because  they  cannot  oo-exist, 
or  if  coincidently  called  up  do  not  long 
remain  together;  this  may  be  illus- 
trated by  comparison  of  the  sig^s  of 
exhaustion  and  laughter,  or  joy. 

Fatigue  or  ExkautUon  v.  Laughter  and  Signs  qfJoif, 


Little  action. 

Face  long  and  drooped. 

AngleH  of  month  drooped, 
or  line  of  mouth  curved 
downward!. 

Orbicular  muBcle  of  e/e* 
Udis  lax. 

Face  pale. 

EyeH  wander,  fboe  being 

motionleas. 
Impanive,      and       not 

^oBily    stimulated    to 

action. 


Much  fkcial  action. 

Face  tending  to  rocmd- 
neee. 

Angles  of  mouth  curved 
upwards,  or  drawn  up- 
wardM  and  outwarda. 

Orbicular  muscle  of  eye- 
lids in  strong  tone. 

Face  red,  or  even  con- 
gested. 

Looks  straight  at  his 
friends. 

Expression  easily  in- 
creased   by    a    word 


The  human  face  regarded  as  an  index 
of  mental  states  is  always  at  the  mo- 
ment expressive  of  the  balance  of  the 
nerve-centres,  but  is  not  apt  for  indica- 
ting mental  changes  unless  it  be  free 
from  any  strong  stimulus  from  without. 
We  sometimes  see  a  set  facial  expression 
accompanying  some  fixed  mental  state, 
the  brain  being  maintained  in  one  uni- 
form balance  of  parts  without  change  or 
spontaneity ;  such  a  face  and  brain  are 
not  apt  for  expression  till  that  fixed 
mental  balance  is  removed.  Such  a  man 
on  meeting  a  friend,  if  he  recognised  him 
would  show  but  little  fine  facial  expres- 
sion. The  head  might  be  moved,  the 
mouth  opened,  and  words  said,  but  still 
that  fixed  set  expression  might  be  un- 
changed. Some  previous  mental  impres- 
sion on  the  brain  has  for  the  time  fast 
set  his  nerve-centres ;  they  are  not  free  to 
act.  Contrast  this  with  an  active  lively 
man  whose  brain  is  apt  and  free  to  re- 
ceive and  express  all  the  impressions 
that  may  act  upon  it,  and   notice  his 
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reoognition  of  a  friend.  His  face  pre- 
sented much  spontaneous  variation  of 
expression  before  the  recognition,  but  at 
the  meeting  with  his  friend  facial  move- 
ment is  much  increased  thereby ;  the 
mouth  widens  and  is  opened,  the  tone  of 
the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  eyelids  is 
increased,  and  any  kind  of  settled  expres- 
sion in  the  forehead  is  sapersedea  by 
action. 

Individuality  in  facial  expression  de- 
pends doubtless  in  large  degree  upon  the 
Shysiognomy,  not  only  as  this  may  be 
etermined  by  the  proportions  of  the 
skull  beneath  the  face,  but  also  by  the 
conditions  of  form  and  tissue-tension  as 
determined  hj  the  condition  of  nutrition 
and  vascularity  at  the  moment.  Very 
slight  absorption  of  facial  fat  lowers  ten- 
sion under  the  skin,  allowing  it  to  be- 
come finely  wrinkled  and  dull,  while  the 
eyeballs  sink  slightly  into  the  orbits ;  in- 
dividuality of  appearance  is  thus  partially 
lost  during  illness.  Tension  of  the  skin  of 
the  face  m)m  increasing  fatness  makes 
the  face  bright,  independently  of  play  in 
the  muscles  beneath. 

QuicJeneas  of  expression,  as  well  as  the 
special  reaction  occurring  in  the  face,  are 
important  to  observe.  The  time  of  reaction 
gives  character  to  the  mental  act.  An 
average  quickness  of  reaction  in  adapted 
movements  usually  corresponds  to  quick- 
ness in  mental  processes.  With  the  slow 
and  comparatively  motionless  face  indi- 
cative of  exhaustion,  the  mental  processes 
are  slow. 

The  march  offacial  expression  is  alwavs 
noteworthy.  It  may  oegin  about  the 
mouth  or  in  the  frontal  region;  it  may 
commence  as  a  fine  or  as  a  coarse  move- 
ment, and  the  antecedent  word  heard  or 
thing  seen  may  indicate  the  cause  of  the 
mental  change  corresponding. 

Looking  at  the  face  of  a  middle-aged 
man  we  see  more  than  the  signs  of  phy- 
siognomy and  present  action  of  brain - 
centres  upon  facial  muscles — there  are 
the  impressions  left  by  all  past  mobile 
expression,  the  influence  of  past  thoughts, 
the  character  of  the  man,  or  the  summa- 
tion of  impressions  received  and  acts  per- 
formed. 

Expression  about  the  face  is  due  in  part 
also  to  the  eyeballs  and  to  the  muscles  of 
mastication.  Intelligence  is  more  indi- 
cated by  the  facial  than  by  the  temporal 
and  masseter  muscles. 

Passing  on  to  speak  of  the  eyes — we 
refer  to  the  eyeballs,  not  to  the  eyelids — 
the  action  ctAled  staring  may  be  due 
partly  to  the  eyeballs  being  immovable 
for  some  seconds,  and  in  part  to  retraction 
of  the  upper  eyelids ;  each  element  should 


be  observed  separately.  In  noting  move- 
ments of  the  eves  distinguish  movements 
in  the  orbits  nrom  turning  of  the  head 
with  the  eye  towards  the  object  looked  at ; 
the  two  acts  are  different.  Movements 
of  eves  in  the  orbits  indicate  action  of 
small  muscles,  movement  of  the  head  is 
effected  by  larger  muscles.  The  infant 
often  moves  its  head  without  moving  the 
eves ;  movement  of  eyes  in  the  orbits  is 
the  sign  of  greater  intelligence. 

Movements  of  the  eyes  are  not  equally 
common  in  all  directions;  more  move- 
ments occur  in  the  horizontal  directioii 
than  in  the  vertical.  When  the  eyes 
turn  towards  objects,  this  is  due  to  their 
muscles  being  stimulated  by  brain  cur- 
rents generated  by  the  sight  of  the  ob- 
jects. In  observing  movements  of  the 
eves,  notice  whether  or  no  they  an 
obviously  guided  by  sights  or  sounds 
around.  Movements  of  Uie  eyes  not  con- 
trolled as  to  their  number  and  diiectioa 
by  circumstances,  present  or  immediate 
antecedent,  must  be  called  spontaneooii 
and  looked  upon  as  signs  of  nervous- 
ness. Irregular  movements  of  the  eyn 
are  common  in  children,  and  are  r&j 
significant  of  the  brain  condition ;  thej 
may  be  looked  upon  as  analogous  to 
spontaneous  twitcnings  of  the  fingen. 
The  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  should 
be  observed,  and  wnether  it  contracts  to 
light ;  its  size  may  also  be  determined  hf 
the  brain  state. 

Abnormal  conditions  of  brain  art  as 
clearly  indicated  in  the  face  as  msib 
of  average  mental  action;  they 
conveniently  be  grouped  as  con 
or  developmental,  and  as  patho! 
whether  due  to  temporary  or  permabest 
lesions. 

The  most  common  type  of  low  ekm 
developmental  expression  among  yoosg 
children  is  a  small  head,  narrow  betwefls 
the  temples,  forehead  shallow  with  le 
treating  inclination,  and  hairy  and  dsfl, 
with  fine  horizontal  lines,  the  frontili 
perhaps  occasionally  acting;  ooara^i 
either  spontaneously  or  on  any  stunulH 
to  the  senses.  The  zygomas  frequentlr 
overact,  producing  grinning ;  the  oris* 
cular  muscles  of  the  eyelids  not  beiig 
relaxed  if  the  general  health  is  MAj 
good.  There  is  absence  of  the  i^omftiP^ 
fine  variations  of  expression  nontfl 
to  the  age,  and  changeful  expraoMt 
appropriate  to  the  stimulus  does  stft 
occur  on  stimulation  through  the  senni^ 
while  such  expressions  as  are  seoi  bmj 
be  slow  in  action  and  in  occarreooe  ato 
excitation. 

Accompanying  this  may  be  fteUl 
postures  of  limbs  and  spine  as  descdbsi 
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ill  article  on  Posture  (^.t^.)-  ^t  is  not  nn- 
common  to  see  awkward,  silly  movements 
in  the  faces  of  children,  sncn  as  freqaent 
frowning,  and  grinning  on  one  or  on  ooth 
sides ;  sach  habits  are  not  intellectaal,  and 
should  be  checked,  if  possible,  in  early  life. 
They  often  depend  upon  causes  which  can 
be  removed. 

In  the  face  of  the  epileptic  patient  we 
often  see  the  signs  of  exhaustion  as  given 
above,  and  this  is  at  times  accompanied 
by  a  fixed  stare^-or  this  may  be  marked 
at  commencement  of  a  fit.  The  face  is 
not  only  motionless,  the  upper  eyelids 
may  also  be  retracted,  and  the  eyes  fixed. 
Fixed  facial  expression  may  be  alone,  or 
accompanied  by  twitching  fingers. 

In  chorea  tne  facial  movements  are 
more  symmetrical  than  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  they  are  mainly 
seen  in  the  lower  zone ;  the  eyes  and  the 
elevator  of  the  upper  lid  are  much  moved 
in  severe  cases,  giving  a  staring  expres- 
sion ;  the  sclerotic  above  the  iris  may  be 
momentarily  exposed. 
'  Ptosis,  or  partial  drooping  of  eyelids 
lessening  the  width  of  the  palpebral  fis- 
sure, is  seen  as  a  sjpimetrical  condition  in 
some  cases  of  brain  fatigue,  and  is  pro- 
nounced as  sleep  supervenes. 

In  sleep,  physiological  coma,  and  many 
other  conditions  of  brain  where  respon- 
siveness and  impressionability  to  sensory 
stimulation  are  lost,  the  tone  of  the  orbicu- 
lar muscles  of  the  eyelids  is  increased,  the 
elevator  beinj^  relaxed,  and  considerable 
traction  required  to  raise  the  lids;  the 
pupil  is  then  seen  minutely  contracted, 
the  eyes  moving  slowly  and  spontaneously 
in  every  direction,  independently  of  one 
another.  This  may  be  seen  in  ansBsthesia 
from  chloroform  and  ether.  In  exhausted 
subjects,  and  in  some  as  a  physiological 
condition,  the  tone  of  the  orbicular 
muscle  in  sleep  is  insufficient  to  keep  the 
lids  closed. 

Interesting  facts  may  be  given  of  coin- 
cident action  in  the  movements  of  the  head, 
face,  eyes,  and  hands,  but  this  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  article. 

It  has  been  shown  by  M.  Charcot  and 
others  that  the  face  may  present  a 
marked  want  of  expression,  though  still 
capable  of  coarse  movement^  as  in  laugh- 
ing, &c. 

Hemiplegia,  or  any  form  of  one-sided 
brain  disease  commonly  affects  the  lower 
zone  of  the  face,  weakening  the  musdes, 
and  moving  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  of  the  brain  lesion. 
Tnis  is  best  seen  on  the  finest  facial 
movement,  better  when  the  patient  smiles 
than  when  he  laughs.  The  lower  zone  is 
most  expressive  of  brain    disease   both 


when  the  expression  is  spasmodic  as  in 
incipient  chorea  and  convulsion,  and 
when  it  is  paralytic 

Francis  Warner. 


AWD  TBB  BXAMZirATZOJr  OF  TBB 
BTB8  ZB  TBB  ZB8ABB.— Betrospeet. 

— The  writings  of  those  observers  who 
first  made  systematic  use  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope in  cases  of  mental  disease  gave 
colour  to  the  supposition  that  changes  in 
the  optic  papillsB,  retinas,  &o^  important 
from  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  point  of 
view,  were  to  be  found  m  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  patients  suffering  from  almost 
all  the  varieties  of  insanity,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  use  pi  the  ophthalmoscope 
would  prove  of  great  assistance  to  those 
in  medical  chai]g;e  of  the  insane.  More 
recent  observations  have  all  tended  to 
detract  from  the  brilliant  promise  set  forth 
by  the  earlier  writers,  and  this  holds, 
although  the  improvements  in  the  oph- 
thalmoscope and  greater  adeptness  in  its 
use,  in  adoition  to  new  and  more  aoeurate 
methods  of  examination,  have  furnished 
us  with  probably  a  much  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  frequency  with  which 
ocular  symptoms  occur  in  insanity,  and 
the  value  of  sach  .ymptomB  »  genekl  as 
well  as  in  special  diagnosis,  that  is  cere- 
bral localisation.  We  have  learned  to  a 
certain,  though  still  too  limited  decree,  the 
pathological  conditions  upon  which  such 
symptoms  depend. 

While  in  some  forms  of  mental  dis- 
ease it  is  justifiable  to  attribute  the  eve 
symptoms  to  the  brain  lesions,  as  ror 
example,  the  motor  derangements  of  the 
iris  so  frequently  met  with  in  general 
paralysis  ot  the  insane,  in  others  there  is 
often  considerable  doubt  whether  or  no 
the  cerebral  disease  stands  in  causal  re- 
lation to  the  eye  symptoms.  In  all  cases 
we  must  be  cautious  m  the  interpretation 
and  value  we  place  upon  the  latter. 

The  difficulty  is  increased,  moreover, 
hj  the  obstacles  to  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  physical  signs  in  lunatics,  which 
are  so  often  met  with.  This  is  perhaps  es- 
peciaUy  true  of  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tions. The  greatest  patience  is  indispen- 
sable, and  even  with  this,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, we  shall  be  reluctantly  compelled, 
after  repeated  trials,  to  confess  that  the 
examination  is  impracticable  or  the  results 
obtained  unreliable.  No  w  and  then  in  cases 
where  it  is  believed  that  careful  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  is  important  and 
the  patient  is  unruly,  it  is  wise  to  administer 
a  general  ansBstheiac,  as  we  occasionally 
do  in  young  children.  The  necessity  does 
not,  however,  frequently  arise,  and  general 
ansesthesia  should  not  oe  resiottft^  \i^  ^02^- 
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loHt)  repeated  attempts  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  without  such  help  have 
ended  in  failure. 

Method  of  Szamination.— If  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  will  permit,  subjective 
tests  should  be  first  employed  to  ascertain, 
as  accurately  as  possible^  whether  or  no 
there  is  failure  of  vision,  and  to  gauge 
the  degree  of  such  failure  if  present.  For 
this  purpose,  the  usual  test  types  are  the 
most  convenient  and  most  practicable; 
Snellen's,  or  Monoyer's  types  for  distant 
vision,  and  Jaeger's  or  Snellen's  types  for 
near  vision^  should  be  employed.*  Both 
near  and  distant  vision  should  be  tested, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  patient  who 
is  myopic,  but  whose  acuteness  of  vision  is 
good,  may  not  see  the  distant  types  at  all 
and  yet.  may  easily  decipher  the  smallest 
type  of  the  reading  card.  Conversely,  a 
hypermetrope  mav  see  the  distant  types 
clearly  and  yet  be  unable  to  read  the 
small  print.  One  other  necessary  pre- 
caution is  to  remember  the  efi'ect  of 
presbyopia.  Many  people  on  the  far  side 
of  forty-five  will,  on  being  questioned,  say 
that  their  sight  is  defective,  and  on  exami- 
nation it  will  be  found  that  they  cannot 
see  to  read  or  write.  If  presbyopia  alone 
be  the  cause,  suitable  cx)nvex  lenses  will  at 
once  remedy  the  defect. 

In  illiterate  patients  there  are  sub- 
stitutes for  the  test-types  which  may  be 
employed. .  For  example,  a  patient  may 
be  given  a  needle  to  thread  to  test  his  or 
her  near  vision,  or  if  this  be  inadvisable 
in  a  lunatic,  he  or  she  may  be  made  to 
thread  small  beads  or  pass  a  thread  through 
pin  holes  in  a  card.  A  common  but  not 
accurate  test  for  distant  vision  is  to  ask 
the  patient  to  tell  the  time  on  a  clock  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  or  for  near  vision  on  a 
watch  held  up  at  one  or  two  feet  from  him. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that 
in  the  majority  of  insane  patients  the 
answers  to  subjective  tests  of  this  kind 
are  quite  unreliable.  It  seems  almost  un- 
necessary to  point  out  that  this  statement 
is  only  partially  true.  Patients  may  and 
do  refuse  to  open  their  lips  when  asked  to 
read  the  types,  although  their  vision  may 
be  good.  In  such  instances  the  test  is 
valueless.  But  if  the  patient  reads  the 
tjrpes  correctly  it  is  satisfactory  proof  that 
he  sees  them  and  his  acuteness  of  vision 
may  then  be  recorded  accurately  in  terms  of 
these  test-types.  The  present  writer  has 
not  often  failed  to  get  patients  to  read  or  at 
least  to  pick  out  words  on  the  test-type 
card. 

*  Tbefle  tjpcs  may  be  obtained,  mounted  or  an- 
mounted,  fmm  moet  of  tbe-  London  opticians.  For 
inatr  vding  the  use  of  these  types  the 

rea<  0  text-books  on  ophthalmology. 


.  These  tests  of  visual  acuity  should  be 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  papils* 
For  this  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a 
pupillometer.  The  size  of  the  pupils  is 
always  denoted  in  millimetres  and  gene- 
rally the  transverse  diameter  is  measured. 

In  an  examination  of  the  pupils  the 
patient  should  be  placed  with  the  ejes 
exposed  to  diffuse  daylight  and  the  follow- 
ing points  should  be  noted  : — (i)  Size  and 
shape,  regularity  or  irregularity  of  out- 
line. (2)  Equality  or  inequality.  (3)  Re- 
action to  light,  direct  and  oonsensnaL 
(4}  Reaction  with  efforts  at  accommoda- 
tion and  convergence.  (5)  Reaction  to 
sensory  stimuli,  as,  for  example,  the  appli- 
tion  of  4  faradic  brush  to  the  skin  of  the 
neck  or  other  part. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  examine  both 
e^es  for  pupillary  symptoms,  and  some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
abnormal  pupil  or  whether  both  deviate 
from  the  healthy  state.  We  must  in  every 
case  exclude  such  causes  as  posterior  and 
anterior  synechia)  which  give  rise  to  pnpilr 
lary  irregularity  or  inequality.  The  occa- 
sional existence  of  permanently  unequal 
pupils  in  healthy  individuals  most  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  such  instances  the 
reactions  are  undisturbed. 

After  the  investigation  of  the  pupils  is 
completed,  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
should  be  made,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
always  advise  the  use  of  a  mydriatic. 
Widely  dilated  pupils  facilitate  the  ob- 
server's work  considerably  and  the  results  of 
examination,  especially  in  restless  patients, 
are  rendered  much  more  satis&ctoiy. 
The  most  convenient  mydriatic  to  use  is  a 
combination  of  hydrobromate  of  homt- 
tropine  and  hydrochlorate  of  cocain,  the 
action  of  which  upon  the  iris  is  very  rapid 
and  the  effect  of  short  duration.  Jljamels, 
or  discs,  containing  5^  grain  and  ^ 
grain,  of  these  drugs  respectively  an 
obtainable  and  constitute  a  very  portable 
and  easily  kept  form  in  which  to  have 
them.  Homatropine  alone,  in  lamela,  or 
in  I  per  cent,  solution,  is  also  of  great 
service,  but  its  effect  is  less  rapid  ana  less 
powerful  than  that  of  the  combined  drugs. 

The  best  mode  of  examination  is  un- 
doubtedly the  so-called  **  direct "  method, 
but  it  is  impracticable  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  bed-ridden  patients,  and  we 
must  then  rely  upon  the  "indirect** 
method.  The  chief  advantage  of  the 
former  consists  in  the  much  greater 
magnification  in  the  ophthalmoscopic 
image,  whereby  minute  changes  in  the 
f  unaus  are  rendered  visible.  It  is  perhaps 
not  altogether  superfluous  to  remind 
readers  of  the  difierences  between  the 
images  obtained  by  these  two  methoda 
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The  "direct''  ezaminatioii  enables  us  to 
see  the  parts  of  the  faadas  oculi  in  their 
correct  position — i.e.,  the  image  is  "erect;" 
in  the  indirect  method,  on  the  other  hand, 
everything  is  inverted;  the  upper  edge 
of  toe  optic  disc  is  seen  as  the  lower  edge 
in  the  picture,  and  vice  verad.  Therefore, 
in  making  notes  of  appearances  we  should 
always  state  which  method  is  employed, 
or  use  the  terms  apparent  and  real—e.g,^ 
"the  apparent  upper  edge  of  the  disc 
was  obscured." 

Care  must  always  be  taken  not  to  in- 
terpret as  evidence  of  disease,  appearances 
in  the  fundus  oculi  which  are  merely 
congenital  anomalies.  Many  of  these 
are  due  to  arrested  or  perverted  develop- 
ment; others  are  individual  peculiarities 
in  anatomical  structure. 

Those  most  commonly  met  with  are 
coloboma  of  choroid  or  optic  nerve-sheath, 
or  of  botli,  physiolop^ical  cupping  or  ex- 
cavation of  the  optic  disc,  and  so-called 
"  opaque  nerve  fibres  in  the  retina."  *  It  is 
also  necessarv  to  be  on  our  guard  in  other 
directions.  We  have  not  very  infrequently 
known  slight  but  unobserved  changes  in 
the  normally  transparent  media  lead  to 
erroneous  statements  regarding  the  oph- 
thalmoscopic appearances  of  the  fundus, 
and  hence  these  media,  cornea,  aqueous, 
lens  and  vitreous  are  always  to  be  care- 
fully examined. 

The  condition  of  the  extra-ocular  muscles 
may  also  require  to  be  investigated.  This 
is  done  by  getting  ^he  patient  to  execute 
the  various  movements  of  the  eyes  and 
evelids  and  by  noting  carefully  whether 
there  is  any  deviation  from  parallelism  of 
the  optic  axes  or  loss  of  movement  in  the 
lids.  Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  may 
be  present  with  no  loss  of  parallelism.  We 
must  be  on  the  look-out  for  cases  of  con- 
vergent concomitant  squint  in  which  there 
is  defective  vision  in  the  squinting  eye.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  little  or  no  appreciable 
loss  of  movement,  the  squinting  eye  follow- 
ing almost  if  not  quite  fully  all  the  ex- 
cursions of  its  fellow.  An  eye  which  has 
formerly  squinted  but  has  regained  its 
normal  position  will  probably  be  amblyopic 
but  may  present  no  changes  recognisable 
by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Its  re- 
fraction will  generally  be  hypermetropic. 

Before  treating  of  what  we  may  term 
special  eye  symptoms — t.e.,  symi)toms  of 
special  import  in.mental  disease — it  will  be 
well  to  reter  briefly  to  some  ocular  changes 
which  may  afford  valuable  assistance. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  comesd  b^ 
strong  focal  illumination  may  reveal  evi- 
dence of  previous  keratitis  and  thus  help 
to  decide  as  to  a  hereditary  syphilitic 
*  See  Text-books  ah  Ophthi^lmology. 


taint.  Pigment  deposits  on  the  anterior 
lens  capsule  and  pobterior  synechia,  the 
result  of  iritis,  may  also  be  of  assistance, 
as  additional  presumptive  evidence  of 
syohib's  either  acquired  or  inherited. 
Other  common  causes  of  iritis,  such  as 
rheumatism,shuuld  be  excluded  if  possible. 
A  history  of  one  attack  of  iritis,  usually 
bilateral,  lasting  for  two  or  three  weeks 
or  longer,  and  never  relapsing,  is  strongly  * 
in  favour  of  acquired  syphilis.  The 
choroid  may  also  be  a  valuable  witness ; 
disseminated  choroiditis  or  chorido-retin  itis 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  is  of  syphilitic 
origin;  when  due  to  inherited  syphilis, 
the  changes  consisting  of  patches  of 
atrophy,  often  partially  or  wholly  covered 
bv  black  pigment,  have  their  seat  of. 
election  in  tne  peripheral  part  of  the: 
choroid,  the  rest  of  the  fundus  generally, 
but  not  invariably,  appearing  nearly  or 
quite  free  from  disease.  Hence,  unless 
the  pupils  be  dilated  by  a  mydriatic  and 
the  periphery  examined  such  changes  may 
easily  be  overlooked.  The  presence  of 
retinitis  pi^entosa,  recognised  by  the 
peculiar  delicate  lace-like  arrangement  of 
pigment  in  the  retina,  and,  except  in  a^ 
very  early  stage,  the  atrophic  pallor  of  the 
optic  disc  and  shrinking  of  the  retinal 
arteries,  H  a  sign  of  some  value  in  view  cf 
the  not  infrequent  concurrence  of  this  dis-. 
ease  and  defective  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  its  known  occurrence  with 
greater  frequency  in  the  offspring  of  con- 
sanguineous marriages. 
-  Oeneral  Paralysis  of  tl&e  Znsane. — 
Ooulo-Motor  Symptoms. 

(i)  Affectum  of  tlis  External  Ocular: 
MuBclea ;  Thirds  Fourth  and  Sixth  Nerves,. 
— Partial  or  complete  loss  of  power  in  these 
muscles  occurs  in  a  small  percentage  of. 
cases;  the  affection  is  generally  uni- 
lateral, but  we  occasionaOy  meet  with 
paralysis  of  both  external  recti  (sixth 
nerves).  The  paresis  may  be  so  slight  as 
to  give  rise  to  no  evident  loss  of  parallelism 
of  the  optic  axes,  but  if  there  is  not  much 
mental  obf uscation  the  patient  will  com- 
plain of  most  troublesome  double  vision. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  times  very 
marked  paralytic  strabismus  with  inability 
to  move  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  - 
paralysed  muscle,  and  in  such  an  instance 
diplopia  may  not  be  noticed.  These 
ocular  paralyses  are  often  transitory  and 
vary  in  degree.  In  other  cases  we  tind  a 
slowly  progressive  affection  ending  in  com- 
plete or  fdmost  complete  loss  of  power  in 
all  the  extra-ocular  muscles,  the  condition 
described  as  ophthalmoplegia  externa,  and 
this  may  accompany  paralysis  of  other  cra- 
nial nerves,  such  as  the  seventh.  In  para- 
lysis of  the  third   nerve   aLou!^  \.W  ^-^^ 
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diverges  and  cannot  be  rotated  inwards, 
npwards,  or  downwards ;  ptosis  (drooping 
of  the  upper  lid)  is  also  present.  If  the 
sixth  only  be  affected  there  is  convergent 
strabismus  with  loss  of  outward  movement 
from  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus. 
Paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve,  which 
aupphes  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  is 
difficult  of  diagnosis  even  in  a  sane  person. 
There  is  in  such  a  case  verv  marked 
homonymous  diplopia  below  the  norizontal 
plane,  and  the  image  perceived  by  the 
squinting  eye — i.e,,  the  false  image — is  on 
a  lower  level  than  the  true  image,  is  tilted 
towards  it,  and  appears  to  be  nearer  to 
the  patient.  An  isolated  ocular  paralysis 
is  nearly  always  a  transitory  symptom, 
and  the  sixth  nerve  is  the  one  most  often 
affected.  Paralysis  of  a  single  third 
nerve  muscle — e,g.j  inferior  rectus— has 
occasionally  been  met  with.  Yoisin  states 
that  in  some  such  cases  the  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  a  fatty  or  granular  degeneration 
of  the  muscle  itself.  The  cases  in  which 
paralysis  of  ocular  muscles  occurs  are 
almost  always  those  in  which  spinal  symp- 
toms are  present,  generallv  indicative  of 
degeneration  of  tkrpoete^r  colamns  of 
the  cord ;  such  are  tabetic  gait,  loss  of 
knee  jerks  and  more  rarely  paraplegia. 
There  are  also  frequently  pupillary  symp- 
toms and  rarely  evidence  of  bulbar  dis- 
ease (Westphal).  The  morbid  conditions 
upon  which  these  paralyses  depend  are 
probably  not  always  the  same.  Degenera- 
tion of  the  nerve  trunks  has  been  found 
post-mortem,  and  in  some  cases,  as  men- 
tioned above,  degenerative  changes  in 
the  muscle,  while  in  a  few  instances 
disease  of  nuclei  has  been  present.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  cases  of  transient 
ocular  palsy  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a 
degenerative  change  in  the  nuclei;  the 
degeneration  becomes  arrested  in  an  early 
stc^ze  and  is  followed  by  recovery  (Growers). 
It  nas  been  stated  by  a  high  authority 
that  tabetic  degeneration  of  peripheral 
nerves  has  not  oeen  found  in  the  motor 
trunks.  It  is  perhaps  not  unlikely,  as 
suggested  by  Houcin,  that  paralysis  of  a 
single  ocular  muscle  may  be  due  to  a 
coitical  lesion;  as  in  cases  of  ptosis  in 
which  he  has  found  morbid  changes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pli-courbe.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  ptosis,  very 
seldom  complete,  is  met  with  as  a  con- 
genital defect,  often  one-sided,  and  that 
more  rarely  imperfections  of  the  extra- 
ocular muscles  exist,  which  in  general 
features  very  closely  resemble  cases  of 
ophthalmoplegia  externa.  The  frequency 
with  whicn  syphilis  stands  in  causal 
relation  to  ocular  paralysis  in  patients 
without  psychical  disorder  must  not  be  lost 


sight  of  in  the  investigation  and  treatment 
of  similar  affections  in  the  insane. 

(2)  Introrocfdar  Muscles,  —  The  de- 
rangements of  the  motor  functions  of  the 
iris  and  ciliary  muscle  (third  and  sym- 
pathetic  nerves)  are  shown  by  various 
symptoms  which  it  will  be  oonvenient  to 
consider  under  three  headings. 

(a)  Alterations  in  the  sixe  cund  sho^pe  of 
the  pupils. — The  pupils  may  be  unequal 
in  size,  and  this  inequality  may  be  due  to 
thedilatation  or  contraction  of  one  pupil,  its 
fellow  remaining  of  normal  size,  or  to  con- 
traction of  one  and  dilatation  of  the  other. 
Again,  both  pupils  may  be  contracted  to 
pin-hole  size  or  widely  dilated.  The 
smallest  pupils  which  we  have  seen  in  a 
general  paralytic  measured  1.5  mm.,  and 
Bevan  Lewis  records  two  cases  with 
similar  measurement;  in  one  of  these 
only  one  pupil  was  so  contracted.  The 
shape  of  the  pupils  may  be  ovaJ,  with  the 
long  axis  vertical  or  horizontal ;  pyrif orm 
pupils  are  also  not  uncommon,  and  gene- 
rally in  such  instances  the  small  end  is 
uppermost. 

03)  Alterations  in  the  rea>ciions  of  the 
pupUs, — Pupils  in  health  have  three  re- 
cognised reactions,  first,  reflex  contraction 
to  light,  both  direct  and  oonsensual; 
second,  reflex  dilatation  on  stimulation  of 
a  sensory  nerve;  third,  contraction  in 
association  with  efforts  of  accommodation 
and  convergence.  The  derangements  may 
include,  all  degrees  of  retardation  in  these 
reactions  or  loss  of  all  three.  More  com- 
monly, however,  we  meet  with  loss  of  the 
light  reflex  with  retention  of  the  associated 
movement.  This  latter  condition  is  known 
as  the  Argyll-Bobertson  pupil  or  refie* 
iridoplegia.  Loss  of  the  associated  action 
of  the  pupil  alone  is  very  unusual  but  has 
been  known  to  occur.  If  present  it  is 
generally  combined  with  cycloplegia.  Loss 
of,  or  great  retardation  of,  the  sensory  or 
sympathetic  pupillary  reflex  is  a  common 
early  symptom  in  general  paralysis. 

(y)  Paralytic  affection  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  or  cycloplegia, — This  symptom  is 
almost  always  associated  with  partial  or 
complete  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupiUs 
and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
The  evidence  of  its  existence  consists  in 
failure  of  vision  for  near  objectsy  and  is 
especially  noticeable  in  hypermetropic  or 
emmetropic  eyes.  For  paxtieulars  regard- 
ing the  pathological  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  these  abDormalities  (see  Pupils). 

In  general  paralysis  each  or  several  of 
the  departures  from  normal  which  have 
been  mentioned  under  headings  {o),(fi),(y), 
may  occur.  Most  common  are  ineqaaUty 
of  pupils,  loss  of  cutaneous  reflex  dilata- 
tion, and  loss  of  light  reflex.    Inequality 
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of  the  pupils  18  present  at  some  stage  of 
the  disease  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  oases  ;  from  50  to  80  per  cent  is 
given  bj  different  writers.  The  right  or 
the  left  pupil  is  the  larger  in  about  an 
equal  number  of  cases^^  and  the  side  on 
which  the  larger  pupil  is,  appears  to  have 
no  constant  relation  to  the  mental  condi* 
tioo,  as  was  formerly  stated.  In  an  early 
stage  there  is  not  generally  much  alteiti- 
tion  in  size,  but  one  pupil  may  be  mode- 
rately dilated  and  sluggish  in  its  reactions, 
or  both  pupils  may  be  markedly  contracted. 
The  associated  reaction  of  a  moderate-sized 
pupil  will  probably  be  found  e^ual  to  that 
of  its  fellow,  but  its  reflex  actions  will  be 
either  impaired  or  lost.  Bevan  Lewis 
notes  that  the  loss  of  pupillary  dilatation 
to  cutaneous  or  other  sensory  stimuli  is 
j^nerally  the  earliestof  the  iridal  paralyses 
m  general  paralysis.  In  the  later  stages 
this  moderately  dilated  pupil  will  probably 
become  much  larger  with  complete  loss  of 
its  reflex  actions,  and  very  frequently  the 
second  eye  becomes  similarfy  affected, 
though  its  failure  is  not  consentaneous 
with  that  of  the  first.  Mydriasis  (bi- 
lateral) with  loss  of  reflex  and  associated 
actions  is  more  common  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pin-hole  pupil  may  persist  to  the  end,  and 
retain  its  associated  action  unimpaired. 
Cyclopiegia  is  not  common  till  late  in  the 
disease.  The  condition  of  the  pupil  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  in  any  way  of  the 
state  of  the  optic  nerve.  There  may  be 
well  marked  atrophy  of  the  nerve  with 
proportionate  failure  of  sight  and  without 
noticeable  loss  in  the  reactions  of  the 
pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  well-marked 
pupillary  sjrraptoms  are  frequently  seen  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  loss  of  function 
in  the  optic  nerve  or  visual  centres. 

The  diagnostic  and  prognostic  signifi- 
cance of  oculo- motor,  and  especially 
pupillary,  deranffements  has  been  very 
dinerently  given  oj  writers  upon  genenu 
paralysis.  TThe  decisive  and  broad  state- 
ments published  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  upon  these  points  have  not 
only  not  been  confirmea,  but  have  been 
very  generally  refuted ;  even  in  the 
writings  of  recent  years  considerable  di- 
versity of  opinion  appears  to  exist  as  to 
the  localising  value  of  ocular  symptoms, 
and  the  help  they  may  afford  as  regards 
prognosis.  It  is  in  consequence  difficult 
to  make  statements  which  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted from  already  published  records. 

As  previously  mentioned,  transient 
ocular  palsies  are  probably  due  to  nuclear 
disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
peripheral  nerve-changes  may  not  some- 
times be  the  cause. 


The  changes  in  the  pupils  are  not  often 
of  much  value  in  regional  diagnosis.  The 
statement  sometimes  loosely  made  that 
inequality  of  pupils  points  to  localised 
disease  is  almost  useless,  unless  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pupils  as  regards  their  altera- 
tion in  size  and  their  reactions  be  accu- 
rately noted ;  it  is  held  by  some  observers, 
however,  that  permanent  inequality  is  a 
very  bad  sign,  and  one  writer  (Kneoht) 
states,  in  speaking  of  all  forms  of  insanity 
collectively,  that  he  has  never  seen  a 
patient  recover  in  whom  the  pupils  were 
persistently  unequal 

Extreme  myosis  succeeded  by  marked 
mydriasis  is  a  bad  sign  (Miokle),  and  con- 
tracted pupils  in  acute  mania  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fairly  certain  indication 
of  approaching  general  paralysis.    Spas- 
mooic  myosis  is  a  condition  frequently 
met  with  in  the  early  stages  of  meningitis 
from  any  cause,  ana  may  prove  a  valuable 
contributory  sign  of  such  disease.    The 
paralytic  form  is,  however,  of  much  greater 
import ;  it  is  fre<^nentlv  indicative  of  dis- 
ease of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.     Simple  miosis  of  moderate  degree, 
the  pupil  retaining  its  reactions  to  ught 
and  with  convergence,  usually  points  to 
disease  of  the  cord  in  the  region  of  the 
cilio-spinal  centre.     To  this  condition  the 
name  spinal  myosis  is  given.    When  the 
Argyll-Bobertson    phenomenon    (loss    of 
the    light-refiex   with   retention   of    the 
associated  action  of  the  pupUs)  is  also 
present,  we  suspect  disease  hiffher  up  in 
the    nervous  tracts — viz.,  in   Meynert's 
fibres — whereby  a  break  in  the  connection 
between    the    optic    and    third    nerve- 
centres  is  effected.    A  lesion  in  this  situa- 
tion may  therefore  be  indicated  without 
spinal  disease,  but  the  very  frequent  asso- 
ciation of  this  pupillary  abnorinality  with 
disease  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
has  caused  it  to  be  considered  as  almost 
pathognomonic  of  tabes  dorsalis.    Loss  of 
the  reflex  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  so  often 
met  with,  may  result  from  disease  of  the 
centre,  which  controls  this  reflex  action, 
or  from  disease  in  any  part  of  the  afferent 
or  efferent  path.    Both  these  paths  are 
said  to  lie  in  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  but 
their  course  beyond  this  is  less  defined. 
Disease  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  of 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  sometimes 
abolishes  the  reaction,  but  it  has  been 
retained  after  division  of  the  former  (the 
motor  path),  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
the  sensory  impulse  may  reach  the  centre 
by  one  of  the  cranial  nerves— e.^.,  fifth  or 
auditory — and  if  so  does  not  traverse  the 
cervical  spinal  cord.      Mydriasis,  of  the 
paralytic  variety,  is  present  in  cases  in 
which  the  optic  nerves  are  diQAadftM^^'«^*0Q3^ 
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the  light  stiroiilus  never  reaches  the  pupil 
oontracting  centres  which  may  he  quite 
healthy.  In  such  instances  there  is  either 
no  perception  of  light  or  vision  is  almost 
abolished,  but  reaction  of  the  pupil  in 
association  with  convergence  will  pro- 
bably be'  retained.  In  one-sided  mydriasis 
locaUsed  disease  of  the  third  nerve  either 
at  the  centre,  in  the  trunk,  or  in  the 
ciliary  ganglion  may  be  suspected.  Ac- 
cording to  Lewis,  the  dilated  pn^il  of  the 
late  stages  of  general  paralysis  has  a 
localising  value  and  is  found  on  the  same 
side  as  the  more  deeply  implicated  hemi- 
sphere ;  the  same  observer  considers  that 
in  unilateral  convulsions  the  dilated  pupil 
is  on  the  side  of  the  discharging  or  para- 
lysing lesion.  Bilateral  cycloplegia  as  a 
solitary  .symptom  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, but  if  present  would  indicate 
very  localised  disease  of  third  nerve- 
centres  ;  if  one-sided,  disease  of  ciliary 
ganglion.  It  is  much  more  frecjuently  as- 
sociated with  loss  of  pupillary  light  reflex, 
and  is  then  generally,  but  not  exclusively, 
indicative  of  spinal  cord  disease. 

Ophtlialinosoopio  Bignm, — It  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  the  changes  discover- 
able by  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  may 
be  reasonably  regarded  as  part  of  general 
paralysis,  a^ct  only  those  portions  of  the 
eye  vdiich,  developmentally  and  function- 
ally, are  offshoots  of  the  central  nervous 
system ;  these  are,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  the  optic  nerve  and  its  terminal 
expansion,  the  retina ;  inclndine,  however, 
the  blood- vascular  system  of  these  struc- 
tures. Of  course,  evidences  of  disease  in 
other  of  the  component  tissues  of  the  eye 
are  found  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
out  they  do  not  appear  to  bear  any 
definite  relation  to  the  cerebral  or  spinal 
disorder,  although,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, they  may  be  of  general  value  in 
diagnosis ;  such  are  choroiditis,  iritis,  some 
forms  of  retinitis,  &c* 

The  alterations  found  in  the  optic  nerves 
are  those  of  slight  inflammation  (papill- 
itis or  neuritis)  or  of  atrophy ;  it  is  still 
unsettled  whether  the  former  appearances 
always  precede  the  latter.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  a  varying  proportion  of 
cases  of  general  paralysis  optic  atrophy 
occurs.  The  records  concerning  its  fre- 
quency are  extraordinarily  conflicting, 
and  can  only  be  reconciled  by  supposins: 
that  the  ob/erve«  whose  figures'^^ve  I 
large  percentage  of  cases,  considered  as 
pathological,  appearances  which  others, 
perhaps  more  conversant  with  the  use  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  looked  apon  as  physi- 
ological, and  proved  by  tests  of  various 
kinds  that  the  optic  nerves  in  such  cases 
had  retained  their  functions  unimpaired. 


It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  per- 
centages of  cases  in  which  optic  nerve 
disease  has  been  found  have  become  g[ra- 
dually  smaller  in  recent  years.  The  high 
proportions  of  95  per  cent.  (Tebaldi),  and 
more  than  77  per  cent.  (Clifford  AUbatt), 
published  some  years  ago,  have  been  re- 
placed by  18  per  cent.  (Wiglesworth  and 
Bickerton),  17.  per  cent.  (Moeli  and  Uht- 
hoff),  and  numbers  of  about  these  values. 
In  cases  examined  by  the  writer  the  per- 
centage is  rather  lower  than  the  last  two 
In.  a  recent  paper  on  this  subject,  Wigles- 
worth and  Bickerton  divided  all  their 
cases  presenting  ophthalmoscopic  changes 
in  the  nerves  into  tour  groups :  (i)  Simple 
hyperaemiaof  the.disca  ;  (2)  the  same  with 
blurring  of  the  disc  margins ;  (3)  simple 
anaemia  ;  (4)  distinct  atrophy.  This  seems 
a  good  practical  classification  by  which  to 
tabulate  cases. 

(i)  Simple  hypersQroia  of  the  discs  has  no 
well-defined  meaning,  and  in  many  cases 
cannot  be  regarded  as  pathological.  The 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  appear- 
ances are  nothing  more  than  simple  nyper- 
aamia  is  often  considerable,  even  to  prac- 
tised observers. 

(2)  The  changes  under  this  heading 
vary  a  good  deal  in  degree,  and  when,  in 
addition  to  the  blurring  of  the  margins, 
there  are  evidences  of  slight  swelling  of 
the  papilla,  such  as  a  fulness  or  bending 
of  vessels  at  its  marginp,  we  have  pro- 
bably to  deal  with  a  low  form  of  neuritis. 
These  appearances  in  general  paralysis  are 
not  very  common  in  our  experience,  but 
we  have  notes  of  a  few  cases.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some  authorities  that  the  ap- 
pearances of  optic  nerve  atrophy  are 
alwavs  preceded  by  those  indicative  of 
neuntis ;  if  the  statement  prove  to  be 
correct,  the  signs  of  inflammation  must 
in  many  instances  be  so  slight  as  easily  to 
be  overlooked.  There  is  undoubtedly 
some  pathological  evidence  in  favour  of 
pre-atrophic  inflammation  of  the  optic 
nerves.  We  have  never  seen,  in  general 
paralysis,  well  marked  optic  neuritis,  like 
that  met  with  in  cerebral  tumour,  but  the 
condition  has  been  described. 

(3)  Simple  anasmia  of  the  optic  discs 
has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pallor 
due  to  atrophy,  and  this  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter.  In  cases  where  much  doubt 
exists,  testing  the  acuteness  of  vision  may 
be  a  great  help. 

•  (4)  When  undoubted  atrophy  occurs 
the  ophthalmoscopic  signs  are  usually 
fairly  clear.  There  is  pallor  of  the  disc, 
generally  of  its  entire  surface,  but  in  early 
cases  most  evident  in,  or  confined  to,  the 
real  temporal  half,  and  occasionally  appre- 
ciable diminution  in  the  calibre  ot   the 
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retinal  arteries.  The  disc  may  appear 
grej  or  dull  white.  la  the  majority, 
as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the 
surface  and  the  margins  of  the  papilla 
exhibit  slight  blurring  and  loss  of  detail. 
Unnatural  sharpness  of  outline,  and  ex- 
posure of  the  lamina  cribrosa  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  disc,  appearances  generally 
observable  in  the  so-called  "  primary  atro- 
phy," such  as  occurs  in  locomotor  ataxy, 
are  not,  we  think,  common  in  genersi 
paralysis  ;  On  the  other  hand,  unmistak- 
able signs  of  previous  neuritis,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  *'  post-papillitic '' 
atrophy  in  gross  intra-cranial  disease,  are 
very  seldom  present.  This  agrees  with 
the  statement  made  above,  that  papillitis, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
is  very  rarely  met  with. 

In  all  the  cases  examined  by  us,  in 
which  there  has  been  pallor  which  seemed 
more  than  that  of  simple  ansamia,  the 
acuteness  of  vision  was  evidently  reduced, 
often  to  a  very  considerable  degree ;  but 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  mental  con* 
dition  precluded  or  rendered  unreliable  any 
tests  whereby  the  degree  of  amblyopia 
could  be  accurately  determined.  In  no 
single  case  was  there  complete  blindness. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  atro* 
phied  nerves,  in  the  writer's  cases,  revealed 
changes  which  consisted,  speaking  gene- 
rally, in  an  increase  or  overgrowth  of 
the  connective- tissue  elements  and  de- 
generation of  the  nerve  fibres,  the  latter 
beinff  in  advanced  cases  scarcely  recog- 
nisable as  such,  and  presenting  a  gran- 
ular appearance  in  section.  The  order 
in  which  these  respective  changes 
occur  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  proceed  pari  passu ;  in  some 
instances,  decided  increase  in  the  connec- 
tive-tissue nuclei  is  evident,  and  an  abnor- 
mally large  number  of  small  blood-vessels 
are  visible  in  sections  of  the  nerve.  In  the 
Ophthal,  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.,  and  ^ratn, 
pts.  XXV.  and  xxvi.,will  be  found  some  illus- 
trations of  the  histological  appearances  of 
atrophied  nerves  in  general  paralysis. 

In  a  majority  of  patients  with  optic 
atrophy,  symptoms  ot  spinal  cord  disease 
are  present.  These,  according  to  most 
observers,  are  generally  indicative  of  scle- 
rosis of  the  posterior  columns,  but  in  a 
certain  number  the  lateral  columns  are 
affected.  In  our  own  experience  the 
symptoms  more  commonly  pointed  to 
changes  in  the  lateral  columns. 

Failure  of  sight  due  to  optic  nerve 
disease  may  be  a  very  early  symptom  in 
general  paralysis;  in  a  late  sta^e  com- 
plete blindness  may  resnltb  This,  however, 
IS  not  common  (3  in  4cx>,  Billod),  death 
usually   ensuing    before   this    stage    is 


reached.  The  amblyopia  may  first  show 
itself,  as  it  sometimes  does,  in  the  optic 
atrophy  of  locomotor  ataxy,  by  defective 
colour-vision  (Jehn). 

The  name  retinitis  paralytica  was  given 
by  Klein  to  an  abnormal  condition,  charac- 
terised by  some  loss  of  transparency  of  the 
retina  and  of  the  papilla,  with  slight  blur- 
ring of  the  margins  of  the  latter,  and  by 
irregularity  in  the  calibre  of  the  retinal 
arteries,  a  dilated  portion  being  succeeded 
by  a  narrowed  part;  the  veins  are  excep- 
tionally affected  in  a  similar  way.  This 
condition  has  not  been  found  by  all  writers, 
but  b^  some  is  said  to  be  frequently  pre- 
sent in  general  paralysis  (nearly  50  per 
cent.,  Mauthner). 

Mye  Symptoms  in  Forms  of  Insanity 
otl&er  tl&an  Ooneral  Paralysis. — We 
have  but  little  definite  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  for  though  numerous  observations 
have  been  made  and  published,  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  statements  of 
different  writers  are  so  great  as  to  detract 
very  considerably  from  their  valui9.  The 
opinion  of  most  of  the  recent  observers 
seems  to  be  that  ocular  symptoms, 
especially  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  which 
can  be  regarded  as  having  any  direct  re- 
lation to  the  mental  symptoms,  are  of 
rare  occurrence  ;  with  this,  from  a  limited 
experience,  we  agree.  It  is,  however,  only 
just  to  add  that  very  different  views  are 
held  by  some  whose  opinions  ace  entitled 
to  consideration.  Aoout  65  per  cent,  of 
cases  (Allbutt),  about  ]  5  per  cent  (MobU 
and  Uhthoff'),  and  about  18  per  cent 
( Wiglesworth  and  Bickerton),  are  stated  to 
exhibit  decided  changes  in  the  fundus  oculi. 

Pupil  Symptoms. — Inequality  of  pupils 
is  a  rare  condition  (except  after  iritis)  in 
the  sane,  but  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  insane.  Knecht  gives  one-fifth  of  all 
cases  as  presenting  either  temporary  or 
permanent  inequality,  but  these  figures 
include  cases  of  general  paralysis.  This 
author,  as  previously  stated,  places  re- 
liance on  the  prognostic  value  of  per- 
manent inequality  of  pupils.  Lewis 
states  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of 
observations  that  inequality  of  pupils  has 
a  distinct  localising  value  ;  that  in  cases 
of  mental  disease,  epilepsy,  &c.,  due  to 
coarse  lesions,  the  large  pupil  is  on  the 
same  side  as  the  cerebral  disease. 

Grouping  all  cases  into  mania,  melan- 
cholia, dementia,  opUeptlo  Insanity, 
aloolioUo  Insanltyt  we  may  briefly  refer 
to  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes  described 
in  each  group. 

Mania,  including  acute  and  chronic 
and  puerperal  mania. 

The  changes  to  which  importance  can 
be  attached  as  being  possibly  in  direct 
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connection  with  the  cerebral  disease  per- 
tain to  the  optic  disc;  abnormally  red 
or  congested  discs,  with  undue  fulness 
of  the  veins,  have  been  described  bj  good 
observers.  The  pallor  of  discs  thought  by 
Allbutt  to  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  retinal 
vessels  during  maniacal  states  has  not 
been  confirmed,  at  least  in  recent  years. 
The  extreme  difficulty  attendant  upon 
examination  under  these  conditions  renaers 
it  very  doubtful  if  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion can  be  hoped  for.  Our  own  opinion, 
founded  upon  the  examination  of  a  fair 
number  of  cases,  is  that  if  any  changes  are 
found  in  acutely  maniacal  patients,  they 
are  those  indicative  of  congestion  of  the 
optic  nerves,  fulness  of  veins,  and  undue 
redness  of  the  papilla ;  in  one  case  Wigles- 
worth  and  Bickerton  noted  such  appear- 
ances, and  after  the  paroxysm  the  tjirges- 
cence  of  the  veins  passed  off. 

MelanolioUa. — No  pathognomonic  ap- 
pearances have  been  described.  Allbutt 
noted  ansBmia  of  the  retina  very  fre- 
quently. This  is  not  surprising,  considering 
the  anaemic  condition  often  present.  We 
are  not  aware  that  ansBmic  neuritis  has 
been  recorded  in  cases  of  melancholia. 

Dementia. — Gases  in  which  ophthalmo- 
scopic signs  of  disease  exist  are  usually 
those  associated  with  organic  disease,  such 
as  chronic  Bright's ;  in  such  instances  the 
complication  is  responsible  for  the  ocular 
conditions. 

BpUeptlo  ln>anlty» — ^The  cases  in 
which  definite  ophthalmoscopic  changes 
have  been  found  nave  nearly  always  been 
those  in  which  there  was  evidence  of  gross 
cerebral  disease.  Mceli  and  Uhthoff 
found  optic  nerve-changes,  slight  neuritis, 
and  "  choked  disc  "  in  four  out  of  thirty 
cases,  but  in  three  of  these  there  were 
manifest  symptoms  (vomiting,  hemi- 
paresis,  &c.)  oi  coarse  intra-cranial  mis- 
chief. Observations  upon  patients  during 
and  after  severe  epileptic  tits  have  led  to 
the  description  of  a  possibly  abnormally 
pink  colour  in  the  disc,  with,  in  some  in- 
stances, undue  fnlness  of  the  veins. 

Alooliolio  Znsaaitjr« — Some  of  the 
German  observers  have    found    definite 


changes  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  in 
this  category,  consisting  of  atrophic  pallor 
of  the  temporal  half  of  the  disc.  These 
changes  are  identical  with  those  met  with 
in  toxic  amblyopia,  considered  in  Grer- 
many  to  be  eenerally  due  to  poisoning  by 
alcohol,  in  this  country  usually  attributed 
to  tobacco.  They  are,  in  sane  patients, 
accompanied  by  very  characteristic  symp- 
toms— viz.,  defect  of  central  vision,  both 
for  form  and  colour  (central  negative  sco- 
toma) without,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
limitation  of  the  visual  field,  and,  if  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patients  with 
alcoholic  insanity  permits,  tne  same  symp- 
toms may  be  detected  in  them.  The 
pathological  conditions  underlyinf(  these 
symptoms  have  been  carefully  investi- 
gated by  Samelsohn,  Uhthoff,  Nettleship, 
Edmunds,  and  others.  The  detection  of 
such  defect  of  vision  would  be  a  valuable 
aid  in  determining  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  mental  aberration  in  a  patient.  An 
unusual  condition  of  the  retina,  consisting 
of  widespread  haze,  has  been  described  by 
Moeli  and  Uhthoff  in  some  such  cases,  and 
the  conditions  found  by  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  retina  from  a  patient 
(not  insane)  who  died  of  alcoholic  para- 
lysis are  recorded  in  Ophth,  Soc.  ^nrans. 
1889,  p.  137. 

In  Xmbeolllt3r  no  changes  of  diagnostic 
value  have  been  recorded.  The  presence 
of  congenital  defects  in  the  eyes  is,  we 
believe,  not  very  uncommon.  In  cases  of 
idiocy,  or  of  slighter  intellectual  defects  in 
the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis,  cha- 
racterisuc  syphilitic  choroiditis  has  been 
found,  and  in  instances  in  which  the 
hereditary  taint  is  suspected,  but  not 
proved,  the  ophthalmoscope  should  always 
be  used.  J.  B.  Lawforb. 

IR^eretices. — AUbntt,  Med.  Chlr.  Tnuui.,  1868 ; 
Lewlf,  West  Kldin^^  Bep.,  1876;  Lewis,  Opbtb. 
80c.  Trana.,  1883;  Lewis,  Text-book  of  McnUl 
Dia.,  1889 ;  Westphal,  AUgcm.  Ztachr.  t  I*»ych., 
1883  ;  MoeU,  ibid.  1883 ;  Uhthoff,  Bericht  u.  d. 
Veraam.  d.  Ophth.  80c.  Stuttgart,  i8t»3;  Noyea, 
Amor.  Journ.  Insan.,  1871-72;  Knecht,  Irren- 
freimd,  1888:  Wiglcsworth  and  Bickerton,  Brmin, 
1884';  Lawford,  Ophth.  Soc.  Trmns.,  1883 ;  Oliver, 
Trans.  Amer.  Ophth.  80c.,  1889;  Mickle,  Gen. 
Paral.  of  the  Insane,  2nd  edit.  1886.3 


AVOXiB.    (See  Head  Mea- 

SVBEMEKTii.) 

FACZAXi  XiZVB. — A  line  joining  the 
most  jirominent  part  of  the  forehead  in 
the  median  line  with  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  more  or  less  verti- 


cal line  which  assists  in  forming  the  facial 
angle.  (Fr.  ligne  faciale.)  {See  Hkad 
Measubements.) 

rACZSB  BT8TaszCA(/a<;tes,afaoe, 
expression  ;  hysteria,  q,v.).  The  peculiar 
physiognomical  ezpvession  given  by  thick 
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lips  and  a  droopdnff  of  the  lower  lids,  ob- 
served in  hysterical  sabjects. 

rACU&TATBB  VATVSA&88  (fa- 
cultas,  capability ;  naturalia,  natural). 
The  natural  facnlties,  as  those  of  reason, 
memory,  imagination. 

r ACU&TI88  (facvXiaSy  capability ; 
from  factU,  or  factUter,  an  old  manner  of 
writing  facile,  easily;  becanse  the  pos- 
session of  such  confers  a  power  of  speak- 
ing, thinking,  or  acting  with  ease).  The 
special  powers  which  the  mind  possesses 
tnrough  means  of  particular  organs  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  the  intel- 
lect. The  mental  faculties  were  formerly, 
as  hj  Dugald  Stewart,  distinguished  from 
the  mstincts  or  instinctiye  operations  of 
men  and  animals.  By  him  the  mental 
faculties  were  considered  to  be  conscious- 
ness, perception,  attention,  conception, 
abstraction,  association  of  ideas,  memory, 
imagination,  and  judgment  or  reasoning, 
and  to  these  he  added  the  affections,  de- 
sires, self-loye,  and  the  moral  faculty. 
Murphy  defines  flEiculty  as  the  ability  of 
the  mind  to  behaye  in  a  certain  way  either 
within  itself  or  towards  anything  else.  It 
displays  itself  in  voluntary  and  conscious 
acts.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  fa- 
culties are  as  numerous  as  the  forms  of 
activity  we  find  in  the  mind. 

r AOu&Tzas,  BrracTxya  (Jacultas; 
affectioy  feeling).  Those  feelings  of  the 
mind  which  relate  to  the  sentiments,  feel- 
ings, and  passions  of  man  and  animals. 

rAcmbTzas,  zvTB&ZACTirA&(/a- 

euLtoB ;  intellectua,  from  intellifiOf  I  choose 
between).  The  mental  faculties  included 
under  the  names  of  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  ^generalisation,  reasoning, 
and  original  conception.  These  are  de- 
pendent on  one  predominant  faculty,  con- 
sciousness, whicn,  if  directed  to  the  past, 
is  memory,  to  the  present,  perception ;  if 
it  suggests  the  ideal,  it  is  imagination ;  if 
applm  to  thought  s^rnthetically,  it  is  gene- 
ralisation ;  if  analytically,  it  is  reasoning ; 
whilst  if  it  originates  ideas  intuitively,  it 
is  original  conception. 

rACU&TT,  aEOSA&  (facultaa).  The 
recognition  of  right  and  wrong  as  guides 
to  action. 

rJBCBB.    {See  Excreta.) 

TAXVTBm  A  popular  term  for  the 
minor  imperfect  manifestations  of  epi- 
lepsy. 

rAZi&ACZA.  (fallax,  deceitful).  Au 
illusion  or  hallucination. 

rA&&ACZA  OPTICA  {fallax;  dirrt- 
Kos,  belonging  to  the  sight).  An  optic 
illusion  or  hallucination. 

r A&&nra  -  sicmmmbb,  A  popular 
term  for  epilepsy.  (Fr.,  mal  caduc ;  Ger., 
Fall9ucht,) 


(fames,  hunger ; 
hovinuA,  pertaining  to  oxen).  A  synonym 
of  Bulimia  (q>v,), 

rAMCBB  CAJKTKA,  (fames,  hunger; 
caninua,  belonging  to  a  dog).  Canine 
hunger,  a  synonym  of  Bulimia.  (Fr.,  cM^e- 
phagie,  boulim^iey  faim  canine ;  (}er.,  Qe- 
frdsaigkeit.) 

T£LMMS  XiWZsrA  (fames;  lupinus, 
wolfish).  Wolfish  hunger.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  form  of  Bulimia  in  which  the 
patient  eats  voraciously,  and  almost  im- 
mediately evacuates  the  contents  of  the 
intestines.    (Fr.,/atn»  de  hup.) 

TAMtn  XiABOUS.  (See  Fitz-James, 
Colony  of,  and  Occupation.) 

rASCZSTATioir  (fascino,  I  enchant, 
bewitch).  A  special  condition  of  hyp- 
notism described  by  Br^mand,  being  a 
mixed  intermediate  phase  between  cata- 
lepsy and  somnambulism,  produced  either 
by  a  look,  some  bright  substance,  or  by 
Lu^s'  revolving  mirrors.  Fascinated 
patients  hear  and  reply  to  questions,  but 
the  mental  isolation  is  never  so  complete 
as  in  the  higher  form  of  hypnotism. 

r A8TIBIVIC  CIBI  (/o^^uimm,  aloath- 
ing;  cihtia,  food).  Loathing  of  food  from 
whatever  cause. 

rABTIBZUX     POTdS      (fostidium; 

potus,  a  drink).  Loathing  of  diink  from 
whatever  cause. 

rATVZTAS  AXiPICOXiASVlC  (faiu- 
Has,  foolishness;  Alpes,  the  Alps;  coh, 
1  inhabit.)  A  synonym  of  Cretinism, 
from  its  frequency  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. 

PATUXTAS     COWAXAXVA   (fatVr 

itas ;  convallia,  a  valley  enclosed  on  all 
sides).  A  synonym  of  Cretinism  in  refer- 
ence to  the  kind  of  locality  in  which  it  is 
common. 

PATirXTT  (fatuuSf  silly  ;  faiuitaSy  stu- 
piditv).  Wealbiess  of  understanding  or 
intellect,  foolishness,  idiotism  or  idiocy, 
silliness,  stupidity.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  synonym  of  Dementia.  (Fr., /aiui^  ; 
G^r.,  BliJdsinn,) 

PATVOVS  (fatwM,  silly).  Foolish, 
imbecile,  stupid,  weak  in  intellect. 

PAUWOSVIC  XiUSZaRXA  (faunuB,  a 
faun ;  ludihriwn,  sport).  A  term  applied 
by  some  to  nightmare,  by  others  to  epi- 
lepsy. 

PBAm  OP  sazwa  zsr  a  vaBzczji. 
(See  Amaxophobia.) 

PSAJt  OP  C&08BB  BPACas.  (See 

Claustrophobia.) 
pmajt  OP  BBxaBTB.    (See  Bato- 

PHOBIA.) 

PSA&    OP    OPBXr    8PACZ8.       (See 

Agoraphobia.) 

PBBmZB  BPI&BPTZCA  (fehris,  fever; 
iinXrjimKos,  epileptic).    A  fever  with  q^v 
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leptic    symptoms    daring    its    progress. 
(Fr„^vre  epilepilque.) 

FXB&IB  BltOTICA  (fehris;  €poiyruc6s, 
caused  by  love).  An  old  term  for  chronic 
nervous  fever,  said  to  be  caused  by  dis- 
appointed love.     (Fr.,  fievre  erotiqus?) 

TVaMlB  BT8TBRZCA  {fehris;  hys- 
teria, q.t\).  Either  hystena  accompanied 
by  febrile  symptoms,  or  a  form  of  inter- 
mittent fever  in  which  each  paroxysm  is 
accompanied  by  hysteria. 

raaB&B-MzirBBiiVBSB.  (See  De- 
mentia; Idiocy;  Imbecility.) 

rsBiizira  (fo&cib&b)  or  tbb 
ZW8JLVB. — The  forcible  or  artificial  feed- 
ing of  the  insane  should  never  be  resorted 
to  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  In  many 
cases,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  its  appropriate  employment  lives  have 
been  saved  and  patients  have  been  restored 
to  mental  and  bodily  health.  Some  practi- 
tioners, like  ConoIly,are  altogether  opposed 
to  it.  Dr.  Jamieson*  states  that  he  has  not 
fed  a  patient  himself  for  a  year  amongst 
470  or  480.  Dr.  Boriet  has  said  that  he 
has  never  had  occasion  to  feed  with  the 
stomach-pump ;  he  has  always  fed  his  pa- 
tients with  a  spoon.  Dr.  Clouston,]!  on  the 
other  hand,  has  asserted  that  he  thinks 
stomach-pump  feeding  is  a  capital  thing, 
and  quotes  a  case  in  which  it  was  carried 
out  no  less  than  8300  times,  for  a 
period  of  eleven  years.  In  our  own  ex- 
perience, we  have  fed  ten  males  out  of 
the  last  100  admitted,  and  8  females  of  the 
same  number.  Of  the  100  males  the  form 
of  insanity  in  70  was  mania,  14  melan- 
cholia and  16  general  paralysis.  Of  the 
100  females  the  form  was  mania  in  66, 
and  melancholia  in  34  cases. 

Refusal  of  food  is  most  commonly  found 
in  delusional  insanity.  It  U  less  fre- 
quently met  with  in  hysterical,  alcoholic, 
and  puerperal  insanity  and  dementia.  It 
is  rare  in  idiocy  and  imbecility. 

In  some  cases  one  feeding  by  the  mouth 
or  nose  will  effect  a  cure.  In  others  the 
patient  seems  to  enjoy  the  process.  A 
case  has  been  known  in  which  a  lady 
would  pass  the  mouth  tube  for  herself. 
Some  patients  go  on  for  months  submit- 
ting to  be  fed,  and  gain  flesh  on  this  un- 
natural mode  of  deglutition. 

JEtiologj. — Persistent  refusal  of  food  is 
said  to  be  more  common  amongst  private 
patients  than  those  of  the  pauper  class. 
The  causes  of  this  troublesome  symptom 
may  be  moral  or  physical.  Moral  causes 
would  include  gnef,  real  or  exaggerated, 
delusions  and  suicidal  intention.  This 
tendency  in  these  cases  is  rarely  con- 
fessed to,  and  such  patients  must  be  at 

•  Journal  of  Mental  Sciencr,  Jan.  1877. 
t  yWr/.,  July  1875,  P*  3*o-  t  J  bid. 


first  incessantly  watched.  Delusions  maj 
be  present  regarding  either  the  food  itself, 
as  that  women's  flesh  is  given  to  the  pa- 
tient, that  it  is  bathed  in  human  blood, 
that  it  is  poisoned^  or  they  may  refer  to 
the  supposed  inability  of  the  patient  to 
take  food,  as  that  his  gullet  is  stopped  up, 
that  he  can  no  longer  digest  his  meaU, 
that,  being  ruined,  ho  is  unable  to  pay  for 
his  food.  Hallucinations  may  also  act  in 
preventing  natural  appetite,  as  that  a 
voice  commands  that  nothing  shall  be 
eaten,  that  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  in 
the  air  pollutes  the  food,  that  the  meat  is 
poisonea.  For  this  last  reason  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  raix  druses  which  have 
a  distinct  taste  with  the  diet  of  the  insane, 
such  as  jalap  in  cakes  or  senna  in  coffee, 
or  we  may  create  a  refusal  of  food  on  fair 
grounds  of  suspicion  (Hitchman). 

In  considering  the  physical  causes  of 
anorexia  amongst  the  insane  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  may  and  frequently 
do  exist  certain  conditions  which  would 
naturally  create  a  distaste  for  food  and 
form  just  grounds  for  their  delusions. 
Under  this  head  would  come  a  novelty  of 
diet,  or  a  coarse  mode  of  serving  the  meal, 
as  by  placing  before  a  toothless  patient 
thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter  with  no 
knife  to  assist  him  in  disposing  of  them. 
Loss  of  appetite  from  neglect  of  exercise, 
dyspepsia,  biliousness,  constipation,  any 
febrile  condition,  the  abuse  or  alcohol  or 
tobacco,  or  the  presence  of  any  organic 
disease  of  the  stomach,  hernia  (inguinal 
or  umbihcal),  or  malignant  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus  should  make  us  pause  before 
disbelieving  the  patient's  statement  that 
he  cannot  swallow.  When  stoppage  of 
the  gullet  really  interferes  witn  deglu- 
tition, the  tube  should  be  passed  gently 
down  till  it  stops  naturally,  and  liquid 
food  should  be  forced  slowly  by  the 
stomach-pump  past  the  obHtruction.  Loss 
of  appetite  is  also  common  in  paralysis  of 
the  bowel,  the  colon  after  death  in  such 
cases  being  frequently  found  distended  to 
the  size  of  a  man's  thigh  and  presenting 
the  horseshoe  displacement  downwards  so 
familiar  to  the  pathological  student. 

The  moral  treatment  of  the  refusal  of 
food  would  include  that  by  persuasions, 
threats,  influences  causing  shame  to  the 
patient,  and  occasionally  by  yielding  to 
some  delusion  or  particular  manner  of 
taking  food,  as  may  be  judged  necessary  in 
exceptional  cases. 

New  patients,  who  have  not  had  any 
long  experience  of  asylum  life,  may  fre- 
quently be  persuaded  to  eat  by  a  clever 
attendant.  A  man  will  often  take  food 
from  a  woman  only,  and  a  woman  from  a 
man.    Some  patients  will  only  take  food 
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from  some  particular  per^n,  others  only 
after  the  attendant  has  tasted  eyerj 
xnouthfal  that  they  eat;  others,  again, 
demand  that  they  shonld  have  only  certain 
kinds  of  food  as  a  vegetable  diet,  or  that 
particular  biscuits  should  bo  boaj^ht  for 
them  at  a  certain  shop,  which  thev  eat 
almost  exclusively.  A  patient  of  the 
writer's  cooked  his  food  for  many  years  in 
his  own  room,  believing  that  the  atten- 
dants tampered  with  it.  An  affected  in- 
difference to  the  patient's  want  of  appetite 
is  sometimes  of  use,  as  by  cutting  up  a 
cake  in  his  presence,  and  offering  it  to  all 
excepting  the  patient  (Harrington  Tuke). 
Allowing  the  patient  to  stead  another's 
food  is  occasionally  successful,  or  enter- 
ing into  a  plot  with  him  to  rob  the 
larder  in  the  absence  of  the  cook  (Idem). 
More  severe  measures  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  certain  cases.  Esquirol  pre- 
tended to  flog  a  patient  who  refused  food. 
Bat  this  was  many  years  ago. 

Delusions  are  rarely  overcome  by  argu- 
ment, and  in  certain  cases  it  is  found  to 
be  to  the  advantage  of  both  patient  and 
attendant  to  yield  to  them. 

Patients  who  suspect  that  their  food 
has  been  tampered  with  will  sometimes 
eat  eggs.  Some  will  not  eat  when  any 
one  else  is  present,  and  must  be  left  alone 
in  a  room  with  their  food,  or  must  be 
allowed  to  take  their  meals  at  a  table 
separate  from  the  other  patients.  Others 
prefer  dining  in  company,  and  will  eat 
more  when  the  example  is  set  by  the 
hungry.  Some  will  eat  food  if  it  is  placed 
near  them  at  night,  and  ladies  especially 
may  often  be  tempted  by  commencing  with 
an  anchovy  Bandwich,or  some  other  dainty 
morsel.  **L*app^tit  vient  en  mangeant,*' 
it  is  said,  and  when  once  the  ice  is  broken 
we  frequently  hear  no  more  of  this  trouble- 
some symptom. 

Shaming  the  patient  is  sometimes  use- 
ful. In  cases  of  obstinate  hysterical 
insanity,  the  mere  display  of  the  feeding 
apparatus  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  patient  to  eat  in  a  natural 
manner.  Another  useful  plan  is  to  make 
oue  patient  see  another  feawith  the  tube, 
and  to  inform  him  that  he  will  be  fed  in 
the  same  way  unless  he  takes  his  food.  At 
the  West  Hiding  Asylum,  where  there 
were  occasionally  as  many  as  six  patients 
to  be  fed  three  tmies  a  day,  the  writer  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  the  melancholiaos 
hold  one  anothur  down  to  be  fed  in  turn. 
After  a  few  trials  the  effect  became  so 
ridiculous  that  the  patients  used  to  laugh 
at  one  another,  and  eventually  saw  &e 
folly  of  refusing  food,  and  took  it  properly. 
One  patient,  under  the  observation  of 
the  writer,   would   never  take   his   food 


unless  he  was  allowed  to  lie  flat  on  his  back, 
and  was  fed  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
attendants,  which  was  done  day  after  day. 
A  private  patient  of  the  writer  used  to  eat 
her  food  off  a  plate  placed  on  the  floor,  as 
a  dog  would  take  his  dinner. 

Accessories  to  moral  treatment  of  the 
refusal  of  food  are  found  in  a  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  rest  and  activity  of  the 
patient,  plenty  of  open-«ir  exercise  on  foot 
or  in  a  carriage,  the  employment  of  gym- 
nastics or  games  in  moderation,  excessive 
cleanliness,  the  use  of  baths,  a  proper 
temperature  and  ventilation  of  sitting- 
rooms  and  bed-rooms,  early  rising,  regular 
hours,  and  the  avoidance  of  sleep  during 
the  day.  In  some  cases  a  change  of  the 
attendant  is  useful,  and  a  strict  attention 
to  the  quality,  cooking,  and  mode  of  serv- 
ing the  meals  is  all  important. 

Bales  for  raedlaff  by  tlia  Xontli  ov 
Vosa. — In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
stated  that  we  ought  never  to  feed  a. 
patient  artificially  if  we  can  persuade  him 
to  take  his  food  in  a  natural  manner. 

The  question  as  to  how  long  a  patient 
may  be  left  without  food  is  one  of  no 
little  difficulty,  and,  of  course,  varies  in 
each  particular  case.  Speaking  generally 
it  may  be  said  that,  if  a  patient  refuses 
three  meals  consecutively,  he  ousht  to  be 
fed.* 

If  the  pulse  is  thin,  weak,  and  either 
too  fast  or  too  slow,  and  the  patient  has 
been  long  without  food,  active  measures 
must  be  taken  at  once.  On  this  last 
point,  however,  one  is  often  deceived  by 
the  patient's  friends,  who  will  sometimes 
state  that  no  food  has  been  eaten  for  days, 
and  who  do  not  consider  that  beef-tea, 
milk,  or  any  other  liquid,  should  be  called 
food. 

If  the  general  condition  is  one  of  emaci- 
ation, if  the  stomach  appears  to  hav« 
fallen  inwards,  if  the  lips  and  tongue  are 
dry  and  covered  with  sordes,  and,  above 
all,  if  there  is  an  unmistakably  foul  smell 
in  the  breath,  the  indication  is  to  feed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

There  are  two  different  smells  in  the 
breath.  One  is  the  ordinary  odour  that 
is  perceptible  in  any  person's  breath  who 
does  not  take  proper  exercise,  or  whose 
bowels  are  habitually  constipated.  The 
other  is  more  offensive,  and  is  dependent 
upon  .the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  proving  that 
actual  decay  is  going  on  within.  It  is  im« 
possible  to  describe  these  stenches — they 
must  be  smelt  to  be  appreciated. 

*  Dr.  Cloiuton  has  fbil  ))atient8  odo  hour  after 
aduklMion.  Dr.  Harrington  Tuke  says  four  days  la 
the  longeat  period  you  can  allow  to  pam  without 
feeding. 
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In  manj  omm,  however,  nhere  the  pa- 
tient is  robaat  and  obstiuate,  attiiTatioit 
win  effeot  a  speedy  cnre.  But  i(  aach 
ti«&tment  ia  to  be  adopted,  the  patient 
muet  not  be  left  lor  a  nbole  daj  nnviaited. 
He  should  be  Been  at  leaateverj  aixhonra 
nntil  food  hoa  been  taken. 

There  are  some  aymptoms  which,  if 
they  do  not  actually  forbid  ua  to  feed, 
ahonld  at  leaat  be  taken  into  Beriooa  oon- 
■ideratiou.  One  of  the  raost  anzioua 
poaitiona  a  medical  man  can  be  placed  in 
u  where  a  patient  is  d jin^  from  refnsal  of 
food,  and  ia  yet  too  weuk  to  be  fed  withont 
danger  of  syncope.  The  patieut  baa, 
perhaps,  been  kept  alive  by  the  tube  for  ' 
■oroe  oBTB.  At  last  a  change  cornea  over  . 
him.  itie  attendants  try  to  feed  with  a  | 
spoon.  The  patieut  apit«  out  all  the  food. 
The  phTBician  arrives  to  feed  as  naual, 
and  nuds  that  it  ib  too  late;  he  does  not 
dare  to  do  it,  although  wishing  to  act  foi 
the  best.  The  moribund  condition  ahonld 
osrtainly  make  ne  panse  before  we  admin- 
ister food  by  any  forcible  method. 

Other  Bymptoms  or  diseases  may  cou- 
aideiablj  modify  our  determination  to 
feed  aitifidally.  Snch  are  disease  of  the 
heart,  severe  oronchitia,  or  emphysema, 
the  condition  of  pregnancy,  and  especially, 
hernis. 

In  one  bad  case  under  the  writer's  care, 
the  straining  and  resistanoa  of  the  patient 
to  being  fed  caused  an  old  mptnre  to  de- 
scend to  an  alarming  eitent.  A  trOBit  was 
procured  and  applied,  and  the  feeding  pro- 
cesH  was  then  condncted  satiafactonly. 

'Vrtaen  Varaaaalon,  Tliraats,  BBd  all 
MonU  Means  Have  fUled,  ■■ead  at  on«e. 

The  Pontion  of  the  Patient. —Tbia  is 
a  point  upon  which  writers  difier.  When 
snch  hign  antboritieB  as  Dra.  Bncknill* 
and  Gloustont  adopt  the  sittinp  posture 
in  an  armchair,  we  may  conclude  that 
there  ia  some  good  reason  for  recom- 
mending it.  It  DBS  thia  advantage :  if 
the  patient  vomits,  there  is  leas  danger  of 
the  liquid  food  passing  into  the  larynx 
and  choking  bim.  But  Dr.  Lawrence  has 
Dointed  ontt  that  there  is  really  much 
lesa  chance  of  vomiting  taking  place  in 
the  recnmbent  than  in  the  sitting  poetnre, 
as  the  abdominal  mascles  are  then  at 
reat 

In  the  experience  of  the  writer  it  takes 
much  longer  to  tie  a  patient  in  a  chair 
than  to  throw  a  sheet  over  him  when  he  is 
lying  down  on  a  bed.  Moreover,  if  the 
patient  be  sitting,  the  head  cannot  be 

•  ■■  BUniul  of  I'ij-eholi^'tc«I  Medicliit.-  31^  cd., 
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held  securely  between  the  knees  of  an 
attendant  as  it  could  be  if  he  were  lying 
down  on  a  bed.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  operator  hoe  far  greater  com- 
mand over  the  patient  than  in  the  sitting 
posture,  and  for  these  reasons  the  writ^ 
usually  feeds  in  that  poaition. 

A  modification  of  the  method  nf  hold- 
ing patients  deacribed  by  Dr.  S.  W.  D. 
WiUiama*  ia  the  one  preferred  by  the 
writer. 

In  ordinary  caaes  fonr  attendants  are 
sufficient,  one  for  the  head,  one  for  the 
gas,  and  one  for  each  aide. 

In  eztraordinaiy  cases,  six  may  be 
necessary — one  for  the  head,  one  for  the 
gag,  one  for  each  arm,  and  one  for  each 


X 


patient  ia  placed  on  his  back  on  a 
mattress.  The  head  ia  to  be  alightly 
raiaed  on  a  pillow.  If  not  nndressed  the 
patient's  bcots  at  least  mast  be  removed, 
and  everything  made  looae  round  the  neck. 

The  operator  should  not  feed  tiD  all  are 
in  jMsition.  A  patient's  life  has  been 
sacrificed  by  his  being  held  careleasly. 
In  the  esse  aJInded  to,  the  patient  twisted 
his  head  round,  the  gag  came  out  of  hia 
moutb,  he  bit  off  the  stomach  tube,  swal- 
lowed it,  and  died.  The  attendants'  hands 
sbonld  be  as  bars  of  iron,  bat  the  doctor's 
as  aprings  of  steel. 

Tuu  moat  experienced  attendant  takes 
the  head  of  the  bedstead,  or  mattreea, 
which  may  be  convenienlJyplaced  on  tbe 
fioor,  and  on  the  pillow.  With  his  hands 
he  firmly  holds  the  patient's  head  between 
his  knees.  A  soft  towel  must  be  placed 
between  tbe  attendant's  hands  and  the 
patient's  bead,  to  prevent  the  ears  being 
injared.  The  attendant  must  spread  ont 
his  hands,  with  hie  fingers  widely  separ- 
ated, pressing  downwards  and  aligntly 
inwards,  and,  if  necessary,  bringing  the 
power  of  the  kneee  in  by  pressing  them 
agoinat  tbe  baeka  of  the  hands.  The 
attendaiit'a  tbumba  ahonld  be  preased 
upon  the  patient's  forehead,  and  not  upon 
the  cheeks,  or  black  eyes  will  be  piudnced, 
for  the  insane  are  easily  bruised.  This 
attendant^  in  very  mild  cases,  any  also  be 
tmat«d  with  the  gag,  bat  in  most  cases 
it  is  better  that  another  person  should 
hold  it. 

A  strong  sheet  is  then,  or  previously, 
thrown  across  the  patient's  body.  His 
arms  should  always  be  outside  the  sheet, 
or  they  ma]t  be  accidentally  knelt  apon. 
The  abeet  is  then  drawn  tightly  down 
over  him,  especially  at  tbe  knees,  bnt  not 
over  the  cheat,  which  should  be  left  un- 
confined.  Two  attendants  then  kneel 
apon  the  sheet,  one  on  each  aide  of  the 

•  Jovnal  ul  Jlemlal  Scienet,  Ootatxr  1864. 
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patient's  knees,  so  that  the  weight  of 
their  fonr  knees  is  opposed  to  his  two. 
The  legs  are  thns  hela  tightly  in  their 
place  withont  the  least  risk  of  injury. 

An  attendant  should  never  kneel  upon 
any  part  of  a  patient,  but  this  applies 
especially  to  the  knees  and  elbows,  wnich 
in  general  paralysis  are  liable  to  have 
enormous  abscesses  form  on  tiiem  from 
even  slight  pressure. 

Each  of  tne  attendants  then  srasps  one 
of  the  patient's  arms,  one  hand  is  placed 
on  the  patient's  wrist,  and  the  other  hand 
presses  down  the  shoulders. 

If  six  attendants  are  necessary,  which 
seldom  happens,  the  first  takes  the  head ; 
the  second  nolds  the  gag ;  the  third  and 
fourth  hold  the  arms,  as  above ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  kneel  on  the  sheet  at  the 
knees,  and  use  their  hands  to  press  down 
upNon  the  legs  of  the  patient,  one  hand 
being  above  and  the  other  below  the  knee- 
joint.  Holding  the  feet  is  useless  and 
dangerous,  as  the  smaller  joints  afford  but 
little  hold,  and  are  more  liable  to  be 
bruised  and  injured. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  a 
man  should  never  hold  a  woman  down  to 
be  fed.  The  surgeon  may  show  the  atten- 
dants the  proper  positions,  but  should  not 
assist  at  the  actual  feeding  of  a  woman, 
except  by  passing  the  tube. 

The  operator  may  take  off  his  coat  and 
put  on  an  apron  to  feed  the  patient  if  he 
thinks  fit. 

Methods  of  opening  the  moiUh  and 
keeping  it  open, — Sometimes  the  patient 
suspects  the  intention  of  the  doctor,  and 
clenches  his  teeth.  As  Dr.  Williams  re- 
marks,* if  the  patient  be  a  woman,  the 
mouth  is  generally  easily  opened  by 
getting  her  to  talk. 

In  a  dif&cult  case  of  feeding  under  the 
writer's  care,  in  which  the  patient  was  a 
Jewess,  with  extraordinarily  good  teeth, 
the  mouth  was  opened  bv  pouring  in  a 
mouthful  of  beet-tea,  wnicn  made  her 
cough  and  choke,  and  the  teeth  being 
parted  in  the  act,  the  key  was  quicklv 
slipped  in  between  them,  and  the  mouth 
was  easily  opened. 

An  attendant  has  shown  the  writer 
another  method.  The  attendant  kneels 
behind  the  patient.  The  thumb  and  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  each  hand  are 
brought  into  play  on  each  side  of  the 
face. 

The  thumbs,  being  brought  towards 
each  other,  compress  the  nose  between 
them,  the  two  forefingers  raise  the  upper 
lip ;  the  two  middle  fingers  are  pressed 
down  upon  the  lower  gums ;  and  thus  the 
mouth  IS  easily  openea. 

•  ./oiirnal  qf  Afentnl  Sdencft  October  1864. 


Another  way  is  by  making  pressure 
with  the  finffer  upon  the  gums  at  the  back 
of  the  mouUi,  but  in  doing  this  the  oper- 
ator may  be  bitten. 

Either  end  of  a  spoon  may  be  used  as  a 
lever  to  open  the  mouth,  but  the  teeth  may 
easily  be  broken  by  such  a  proceeding. 

The  point  of  the  ordinary  screw-key,  or 
of  the  hsh-tail  gag,  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

It  has  been  found  by  the  writer  that 
although  these  steel  keys  are  the  most 
ingenious  contrivances  we  can  use  for 
opening  the  mouth  and  keeping  it  open, 
there  is  the  objection  to  them  that  the 
prongs  of  the  key  are  somewhat  in  the 
way,  and  often  project  towards  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
passage  of  the  tube.  He  has,  therefore, 
designed  a  gag  intended  to  meet  this 
objection. 

This  screw-key  or  gag  is  made  of  steel. 
It  consiste  of  two  separate  prongs,  the 
bases  of  which  are  attached  by  hingpes  to 
a  cross-piece.  A  screw,  armed  with  a 
strong  Imndle  at  right  angles  to  it  (like 
the  handle  of  a  corkscrew),  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  cross-piece  just  men- 
tioned, in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
the  prongs  to  diverge  as  it  is  screwed 
onwards. 

The  gag  being  closed  it  is  placed  be- 
tween tne  teeth,  and  as  the  screw  is 
screwed  onwards  the  ends  of  the  prongs 
furthest  from  the  cross-piece  are  separat(^, 
and  the  mouth  is  thus  opened. 

The  inriter  has  called  this  screw-kej 
the  '*  fish-toil  gag,"  because  when  it  is 
closed,  the  two  prongs  being  brought  close 
together  form  a  thin  we&e  exactly  the 
shape  of  a  fish's  tail,  and  this  can  be 
easily  introduced  between  the  teeth  in  a 
horizontal  position.  When  once  in  the 
mouth  it  is  turned  at  right  angles  into 
the  perpendicular  position,  and  the  prongs, 
instead  of  being  straight,  are  turned  up- 
wards and  downwards,  and  thus  one  cuns 
round  the  lower  teeth  and  the  oUier 
round  the  upper  teeth  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  chances  of  the  gag  coming  out  of 
the  mouth  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Dr.  Clouston*  has  remarked  that  in  a 
bad  case  a  small  second  gag  may  be  held 
in  the  other  side  of  the  mouth.  This  is  a 
valuable  hint,  but,  if  acted  on,  another 
attendant  would  be  required  for  the  second 
gag,  and  the  attendante  attached  to  each 
gag  would  have  to  be  more  than  ever 
careful  to  keep  the  prongs  of  the  gags 
from  the  centre  of  the  oesophagus  and 
towards  the  sides  of  the  mouth;  other- 
wise there  would  not  be  much  room  for 
the  tube. 


*  Lancet,  NoTember  30,  187a. 
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There  are  yet  two  instruments  to  be 
meDtioned  for  opening  the  mouth.  One 
is  the  wooden  wed^e,  which  resembles  the 
vent  peg  of  a  beer-barrel^  whioh  was  for- 
merly used  to  open  the  mouth.  The  other 
is  the  wooden  gag  with  a  hole  in  it.  The 
objections  to  the  first  are  obyious,  as  it  is 
a  clumsy  and  brutal  instrument.  The 
wooden  gag  is  objectionable,  as  it  is  very 
diificult  to  get  it  into  the  mouth.  When 
there  the  patient  can  easily  put  his  tongue 
against  the  hole  in  it  and  thus  either 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  tube  or  get  his 
tongue  injured.  If  you  do  succeed  in 
passing  the  tube  over  the  tongue,  which 
may  be  done  by  prolonged  and    steady 

Pressure,  you  are  then  working  in  the 
ark,  yon  are  pushing  a  straight  tube 
backwards  instead  of  a  bent  one  down- 
wards, and  you  cannot  possibly  tell  where 
it  is  going.  For  these  reasons  the  old 
wooden  gag  should  be  condemned. 

Xetliods  of  Teeming  and  Apparatus. 

Mouth  feeding: — ^Not  entering  OBso- 
phagus :  single  spoon;  two  spoons;  ga£^ 
and  spoon ;  feeding-cup ;  spoon  and  feeo- 
ing  cup  ;  spoon  and  india-rubber  feeding- 
bottle  ;  funnel  inserted  behind  the  teeth  ; 
Paley's  feeder.  Entering  oesophagus : 
stomach  tube,  without  wooden  end ;  ditto 
with  wooden  end ;  accessories  to  stomach 
tube ;  stomach-pump ;  TosswilFs  stomach- 
pump  ;  funnel ;  bottle  with  movable 
valves. 

Nose  feeding: — Not  entering  oeso- 
phagus: spoon  emptied  into  nose ;  feeding- 
cup  inserted  into  nostril ;  funnel  inserted 
into  nostril ;  enema  syringe,  inserted  into 
nostril;  bladder  and  quill  pen;  enema 
bag  and  mouth-piece  of  child's  feeding- 
bottle.  Entering  oesophagus :  flexible 
oesophageal  nasal  tube ;  gum  elastic 
catheter;  accessories  to  nasal  tube;  funnel; 
ear  speculum;  sponge  bag  attached  to 
nasal  tube.  Other  methods  of  feeding: 
by  rectum  (q,v,). 

rormnlaD  for  Biats. 

For  feeding  by  the  mouth: — Breakfast: 
beef-tea,  one  pint  and  three-quarters; 
brandy,  two  ounces ;  castor  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Dinner  (if  fed  three  times  a  day) : 
the  same  without  the  castor  oil.  Tea; 
milk,  one  pint ;  one  egg ;  one  teaspoonful 
of  Liebig's  extract  dissolved  in  cold 
water  (Crichton  Browne). 

In  prolonged  cases  of  feeding  the  for- 
mulae should  be  varied,  and  for  the  above 
may  be  substituted  arrowroot,  gruel 
with  or  without  milk,  beef-tea  thickened 
with  isinglass,  flour,  or  the  yolk  of  eggs 
(Harrington  Tuke). 

In  some  cases  of  vomiting  milk  is  borne 
better  by  the  stomach  than  beef-tea  (Dr. 
Gbream).    Koumiss  is  also  of  great  ser- 


vice. Two  eggs  beaten  up  in  warm  milk, 
ale,  or  porter  (Dr.  Millar) ;  thick  custards ; 
mutton  mashed  to  a  liquid  pulp  in  a 
mortar  (Ciouston)  ;  roast  cnicken  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  to  which  is  added  milk  (Har- 
rington Tuke).  Writer's  formula:  diastase 
three  grains;  Boudault's  pepsin,  fifteen 
grains  ;  pearl  barley,  two  tablespoonfuls ; 
one  raw  egg  beaten  up;  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt ;  a  small  pinch  of  pepper ; 
two  glasses  of  brown  sherry ;  strong  beef- 
tea,  a  pint  and  three-quarters. 

For  feeding  by  the  nose : — Milk,  beef -tea, 
Qgg^9  brandy,  and  every  kind  of  fluid  food 
and  medicine  majr  be  used.  If  any  fari- 
naceous material  is  required,  pearl  barley 
is  most  appropriate,  as  it  passes  easily 
through  the  narrow  pipe  of  Paleys  feeder 
or  through  the  nasal  tube. 

Grround  meat,  meal  rice,  sago,  arrow- 
root^ gruel,  <&c.,  may  be  pass^  through 
a  large  mouth  tube,  but  not  through  the 
nasal  tube. 

Dr.  Sankey  recommends  that  strong  ale 
should  be  given  through  the  tube,  but 
this  would  not  be  suitable  in  oases  of 
melancholia  associated  with  derangement 
of  the  biliary  system. 

In  private  practice  we  should  inquire 
what  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  in  the  way  of  food  and  stimulants. 
If  he  has  been  accustomed  to  high  living 
a  milk  or  slop  diet  would  in  many  instances 
be  inappropriate.  Where  money  is  no 
object,  champagne  and  turtle  soup,  con- 
centrated chicken  or  oyster  broths  and 
the  strongest  beef-tea  that  can  be  made 
should  be  ordered. 

Dr.  Leared's  apparatus*  is  probably  the 
best  that  has  been  invented  for  making 
strong  beef-tea. 

Dr.  Henry  Blanc  has  described  a  method 
of  administering  raw  beef  in  a  palatable 
form  to  phthisical  patients,  which  would 
probably  be  of  great  service  in  treating 
those  suffering  from  so  depressing  a  disease 
as  insanity  requiring  artificial  feeding. t 

Zndioatloiis  for  tlia  BifliBraiit  Opora- 
ttons  of  raadinir  and  Bireetioiis  for 
parfbmiliiff  tliain.  In  most  cases  where 
artificial  feeding  is  necessary  the  most 
simple  method  should  be  triea  first. 

We  should  usually  commence  with 
Apparatus  not  entering  the  oesophagus, 
as,  of  course,  there  is  always  some  slight 
risk  to  be  encountered  in  passing  the 
stomach-tube,  although  the  danger  of  this 
proceeding  has  been  much  exaggerated. 

In  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus, 
or  where  the  patient  is  in  robust  health, 
and  if  we  wish  to  make  the  process  as  long 
and  as  disagreeable  as  possible,  or  if  the 

•  See  Lancett  Jan.  17,  1874. 
t  /6td.,  Jane  13, 1874. 
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operator  is  unskilled  in  the  more  difficult 
methods  of  operating,  then  spoon  feeding 
is  indicated.  This  simple  method  is  also 
most  appropriate  in  cases  of  dementia, 
idiocy,  and  imbecility.  A  common  metal 
spoon  is  often  sufficient  (Clouston). 

Feedinp^  by  the  single  spoon  requires 
no  Erections  for  its  performance,  out  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  teeth  are  easily 
injured  by  a  spoon  if  any  force  is  used. 
In  cases  where  the  patient  spits  out  the 
food  it  may  be  well  to  put  the  left  arm 
round  his  neck  to  steady  his  head,  and  the 
left  hand  may  be  used  to  press  up  the  chin 
and  keep  the  mouth  closed  till  the  food 
is  swallowed.  This  method  is  useful  for 
half -resolute  melancholiacs,  who  fancy  that 
there  is  no  more  powerful  mode  of  forcing 
them  to  eat.  It  may  be  done  in  the  sitting 

gesture,  and  has  the  advantage  that  aU 
nds  of  food,  solid  and  liquid,  meat  and 
bread  can  be  administered. 

Feeding  with  two  spoons  (Sankey). 
The  patient  may  either  sit  or  lie  down. 
The  supine  posture  is  the  best.  The 
operator  opens  the  teeth  and  keeps  the 
month  open  with  the  first  spoon,  which  he 
holds  in  his  right  hand.  With  the  left 
hand  he  pours  a  spoonful  of  food  (which 
must  be  liquid  if  the  patient  is  lying 
down)  from  the  second  spoon  into  the 
first.  He  then  genily  touches  the  back 
of  the  pharynx  with  the  first  spoon.  The 
patient's  nose  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
pressed by  an  assistant,  and  the  mouth- 
ful is  swallowed  by  reflex  action. 

A  common  feeding  cup  or  an  india- 
rubber  enema  bottle  may  be  substituted 
for  the  second  spoon  in  the  aboye  process. 

A  funnel  witn  its  tube  bent  at  right 
angles  may  be  inserted  behind  the  teeth, 
and  liquid  or  semi-liquid  food  poured 
tbrougn  it  down  the  throat. 

Paley's  feeder  is  only  a  funnel  with  a 
spout  shaped  like  a  goose's  bill.  This 
spout  is  forced  between  the  teeth,  and 
when  a  spring  is  compressed  the  liquid 
flows  down  the  patient's  throat,  the  stream 
being  stopped  when  the  yalye  is  relaxed  at 
the  will  ot  the  operator.  A  glass  coyer 
allows  the  surgeon  to  see  through  the  top 
of  the  funnel  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
yents  the  food  being  spilt. 

In  a  case  of  excitement  in  the  course  of 
general  paralysis  the  writer  used  Paley's 
feeder.  The  patient  shouted  all  the  time, 
and  the  liquid  nearly  choked  him  by  enter- 
ing the  larynx.  The  stomach  tube  was 
afterwards  used  successfully.* 

The  tongue  may  be  forced  down  by  a 
spoon  and  liquid  poured  into  the  spoon  to 
just  fill  it  from  a  feeding-cup.  When  the 
spoon  is  full  it  is  pushed  back  so  as  to 

*  British  MedicalJournalj  May  35,  1873. 


gently  touch  the  pharynx.  The  nose  being 
compressed,  the  contents  of  the  spoon  are 
poured  down  the  throat  of  the  patient. 

The  mouth  may  be  opened  by  the 
screw  gag  and  liauid  food  poured  by 
a  spoon  gently  down  the  oesophagus 
(Sankey).* 

Apparatus  entering  the  oesofhagua, — 
The  stomach  tube  for  the  montn  may  or 
may  not  haye  a  wooden  end  attachea  to 
it.  This  wooden  end  terminates  in  a 
cul  de  sac,  and  has  two  openings  at  the 
sides.  The  adyantage  of  it  is  that  if  the 
end  of  the  tube  when  passed  impinges 
against  the  walls  of  the  stomacn,  the 
fluid  is  not  preyented  flowing  on  through 
the  side  holes  which  are  free.  The  dis- 
adyantages  of  it  are  that  not  being  an 
actual  part  of  the  tube  it  might  possibly 
become  detached,  and  that,  as  the  diameter 
of  the  holes  is  less  than  that  of  the  tube 
itself,  rice  and  other  solid  substances  will 
not  pass  so  easily  as  through  a  tube 
without  a  wooden  end.  If  the  tube  with- 
out this  appendage  does  impinge  against 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  so  uiat  the  food 
is  stopped  in  its  passage,  this  is  easily 
remedied  by  drawmg  up  a  few  inches  of 
tubing.  The  tube  witnout  the  wooden 
end  is  therefore  to  be  reconmiended. 

The  stomach  tube  should  be  neither 
too  narrow  nor  too  broad.  The  broader 
the  tube  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  pass, 
but  the  narrower  the  tube  the  greater  the 
danger  there  is  of  its  entering  the  liuynx. 
A  tube  measuring  about  28  inches  in 
length  and  -/^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
a  bore  of  -^^  of  an  inch  is  a  good  size. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  tube  double  the 
usual  size  may  be  employed,  through 
which  meat  and  yegetables  minced  up  may 
be  forced  by  the  stomach-pump  down  the 
oesophagus.  A  patient  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  was  kept  aliye  for  twelye  months 
by  this  method  (Harrington  Tuke). 

In  feeding  with  the  stomach-pump  it 
must  be  remembered  that  you  press  down 
the  yalye  with  the  left  hand  at  the  same 
time  that  you  press  down  the  piston  with 
the  right.  The  adyantage  of  the  stomach- 
pump  oyer  the  funnel  is  that  more  solid 
food  can  be  forced  through  it  than  will 
flow  through  the  funnel  by  mere  force 
of  grayity.  The  disadyantages  of  the 
stomach-pump  are  that  the  food  being 
squirted  by  it  against  the  stomach  waU 
may  irritate  it  and  cause  yomiting,  espe- 
cially in  dyspeptic  subjects,  and  also  that 
the  proper  management  of  the  yidyes  is 
somewhat  confusing  during  an  operation 
already  sufficiently  complicated.t 

•  Journal  qf  Mental  Science ^  Oct.  1857. 
t  Tosswiirs   pump   consiiita    of  a    HiggiiMon*B 
syringe  with  a  month  tube  attached. 
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The  writer  prefers  the  lar^e  funnel  to 
the  pump.  Into  this  the  basin  of  food  is 
npset  and  simply  gravitates  into  the 
stomach.  A  stop-cock  is  useful  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  so  that 
if  the  patient  chokes  the  fiow  may  be  at 
once  stopped.  The  tube  should  also  be 
withdrawn  and  the  patient  made  to  sit 
upright  should  there  be  any  sign  of  the 
f<x>d  naving  passed  into  the  larynx. 

An  ordinary  twenty-ounce  bottle  may 
also  be  used.  This  is  perforated  near  the 
bottom  by  a  small  tap  for  the  admission 
of  air,  and  a  long  stomach  tube  is  inserted 
into  a  cork  which  fits  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle.  The  food  is  mixed  in  the  bottle 
and  then  the  cork  with  the  tube  in  it  is 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The 
bottle  is  then  inverted  and  raised,  and  the 
air  tap  is  opened.  The  food  then  flows 
by  the  force  of  gravity  into  the  stomach 
(xellowlees).* 

Before  commencing  to  feed,  the  operator 
should  ascertain  that  the  food  is  not  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  and  also  if  it  is  of  a 
proper  consistency.  Brandy  or  medicines 
are  then  added  to  the  liquids  if  neces- 
sary. 

Passing  the  tube. — The  surgeon  first 
dips  the  end  of  the  stomach  tube  into  the 
warm  liquid,  which  is  better  than  oiling 
it  or  usingglycerine  or  vaseline  to  lubri- 
cate it  Me  then  takes  it  in  his  right 
hand.  The  last  four  or  five  inches  of  it 
should  rest  upon  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  index  finger.  He  then  passes  the 
finger  and  tube  to  the  back  of  t  ne  pharynx, 
feels  for  the  epiglottis,  passes  the  tube 
over  it  into  the  oesophagus,  and  pushes 
on  the  tube.  Some  operators  pass  the 
tube  without  putting  the  finger  into  the 
patient^s  mouth.  If  this  is  done  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  bend  the  last  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  tube  downwards 
before  passing  it.  About  eighteen  inches  of 
tubing  should  be  passed,  and  it  should  not 
be  done  too  quickly.  About  four  inches 
should  then  be  drawn  up  to  prevent  the  end 
adhering  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  If  this 
length  of  tubing  has  passed  without  anj 
obstruction  the  operator  may  be  sure  it 
is  not  in  the  larynx.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  white  line  painted  round  the 
tube  about  sixteen  inches  from  the  end 
to  show  when  enough  tubin?  has  been 
passed,  and  this  may  also  be  aone  on  the 
nasal  tube. 

In  passing  the  tube  there  is  sometimes 
a  little  pressure  required  to  make  it  enter 
the  oesophagus  on  account  of  its  having 
to  follow  a  slightly  obtuse  curve  and 
coming  into  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrsB,  which  become  prominent  if  the 

•  Lfineet,  May  19,  1888. 


head  is  held  far  back.  This  pressure  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  directing  the 
tube  a  little  to  the  left  side,  as  the  csso- 
phagus  inclines  to  the  left  in  the  upper 
third  of  its  course,  and  by  moving  the 
head  forwards  when  once  the  tube  has 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus 
(Lawrence).* 

If  the  tube  should  be  stopped  in  its 
course  it  must  be  withdrawn  and  passed 
again.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
occasionally  there  are  real  grounds  for  a 
delusion,  in  a  case  under  the  writer's 
care  the  patient  affirmed  that  he  could 
not  swallow  because  his  cesophagus  was 
stopped  up.  The  tube  was  carefully 
passed,  and  a  stricture  was  found  to  exist, 
it  was  treated  by  passing  the  tube  as  far 
as  the  obstruction  and  gently  pumping 
some  liquid  and  oily  food  on  to  it  by  the 
stomacn-purop.  The  fluid  g^radually  dilated 
it,  and  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 
A  case  of  death  from  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump  has  been  recorded  from  the  tube 
passmg  into  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus, 
probably  malignant,  in  a  patient  who  had 
attempted  to  poison  himself  by  lauda- 
num.t 

The  tube  being  passed,  the  fluid  is  up- 
set into  the  funnel  or  injected  by  tne 
pump  into  the  stomach. 

The  tube  is  then  withdrawn.  It  is 
better  to  hold  the  funnel  or  a  basin  under 
the  patient's  chin  as  this  is  being  done, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  tube  may  fall  into  it, 
as  some  fluid  always  remains  in  the  tube, 
which  otherwise  runs  over  the  patient's 
night-dress. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  lying  down 
when  tne  feeding  is  over,  as  the  operation 
generally  causes  no  little  shock  to  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  struggle  which  almost 
always  ensues,  and  to  the  anxiety  which 
is  frequently  produced  in  the  patient's 
mind  by  the  process,  and  also  partly  due 
to  some  obscure  nervous  connection  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  heart  through 
the  medium  of  the  pneumogastric  and 
sympathetic  nerves. 

It  is  said  that  feeding  the  patient 
when  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
considerably  lessens  the  difficulty  of  the 
process  in  extreme  cases.^ 

Washing  out  the  stomach  is  said  to  gfive 
it  a  healthy  tone.§ 

Electricity  has  been  employed  to  pro- 

*  Jf'est  Hiding  Anylum  MediccU  Beportt,  toL  i. 
p.  2a 

t  Lancetf  August  30,  1873. 

X  Dr.  Harrington  Tuke,  I>r.  Sherlock,  and  Dr.  A. 
J.  Sutherland,  Journal  qf  Menial  Science,  October 
1857. 

§  M.  K^,  Britith  Medical  Journal,  Julj  3, 
1886. 
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dace  an  involantary  reflex  act  of  swallow- 
iiif(  (Bitti).* 

VaMil  raadiaff. — Indications  for  and 
against  feeding  bj  the  nose. 

If  the  patient  is  a  lady  with  a  good  set 
of  teeth,  it  is  very  important  that  on  her 
recovery  she  should  not  find  that  any 
of  them  have  been  chipped  or  broken. 
Therisk  of  snch  an  accident  is  entirely 
overcome  by  the  nse  of  the  nasal  tube. 
Its  nse  is  also  indicated  in  certain  cases 
of  passive  melancholia,  where  the  teeth 
are  clenched  with  great  force  and  where 
but  little  resistance  is  made  to  feeding  by 
the  nostril.  In  oases  of  severe  bronchitis 
or  emphysema,  where  there  is  much 
dyspnoea,  it  woald  probably  be  preferable 
to  feeding  b^  the  month,  and  in  feeding 
by  the  nostril  the  month  is  left  free  for 
respiration,  whereas  in  feeding  by  the 
mouth  the  pharjrnx  is  partly  blocked  up 
by  the  tube,  which  is  of  course  broader 
than  the  nasal  tube.  Nasal  feeding  is 
contra-indicated  in  patients  who  possess  an 
unusual  amount  of  co-ordination  of  their 
muscles.  In  such  cases  it  appears  that 
the  patient  is  able  to  contract  tne  muscles 
at  the  back  of  the  pharynx  at  will  in  such 
a  maimer  as  to  direct  the  point  of  the 
tube  into  the  larynx  and  to  cause  alarm- 
ing  choking  and  blueness. 

In  a  case  under  the  care  of  the  writer, 
in whichfeeding  by  the  nose  was  attempted 
the  patient  twisted  his  tongue  back- 
wards behind  the  tube,  brought  it  for- 
wards between  his  teeth,  and  nearly 
bit  it  into  two  pieces.  Fortunately 
a  loop  of  the  tube  was  seen  to  project  out 
of  the  month,  and  it  was  rapidly  with- 
drawn. The  patient  was  afterwards  fed 
successfully  with  the  stomach  tube  by  the 
mouth. 

In  feeding  with  the  nasal  tube  ffreat 
difficultjT  is  sometimes  experienced  in 
passing  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
persons  who  have  a  sharp  aquiline  nose 
and  contracted  nostrils.  But,  as  the 
septum  of  the  nose  is  on  one  side  in  most 
people,  if  we  cannot  pass  it  through  one 
nostril  we  may  frequently  succeed  through 
tlie  other  without  using  any  great  force. 
The  tube  should  be  lubricated  with  oil, 
glycerine,  or  vaseline.  The  first  passage 
of  the  nasal  tabe  is  always  difficult.  This 
is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  mucus 
within  the  nares.  The  attendant  should 
therefore  blow  the  patient's  nose  before 
the  tube  is  passed,  and  clear  away  as 
much  of  this  obstructing  matter  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  first  passage  of  the  tube  it 
often  gets  blocked  up  wiuL  mucus.  If  the 
food  will  not  flow  through  it  it  should  be 
withdrawn,  cleaned  out,  and  re-inserted. 
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Apparatus  for  nose-feeding  not  entering 
the  oesophagus,  —  A  spoon  emptied  into 
the  nostril.  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  has  described 
this  simple  method  to  the  writer.  He 
states  tnat  it  causes  but  little  incon- 
venience to  the  patient,  and  that  in  an 
asylum  for  a  large  number  of  patients  it 
has  been  for  many  years  the  only  means 
of  forcible  feeding  employed. 

Feeding-cup  inserted  into  the  nostriL 
**  The  patient  should  be  in  a  recumbent 
posture.  The  surgeon  stands  on  the  right 
of  the  patient  and  a  little  behind,  holdmg 
in  his  hand  an  ordinary  ecurthenware  in- 
valid feeding-cup  containing  the  nourish- 
ment. He  then  places  the  nozzle  into  the 
left  nostril,  closing  the  right  with  the 
thumb  and  the  left  nostril  with  the 
Angers  of  the  left  hand,  steadying  the 
heaid  at  the  same  time  between  his  arm 
and  side,  the  mouth  beinff  left  perfectly 
free  for  respiration.  The  head  beinff 
now  slightly  mclined  to  the  patient's  left 
the  contents  of  the  cup  are  allowed  to 
trickle  along  the  left  wall  of  the  nasal 
cavity  into  the  pharynx,  and  thence  to 
the  stomach  **  (Phillimore).* 

Feeding  by  a  funnel  inserted  into  the 
nostriL  "  Gently  introduce  a  small  funnel 
within,'and  only  within,  one  of  the  nostrils, 
holdinff  it  there  lightly  and  without  pres- 
sure during  the  entire  administration  " 

(Moxey).t 

Feedmg  by  enema  syringe  inserted 
into  the  nostril.  Dr.  Hyslop  has  pub- 
lished a  paper, t  in  which  he  recommends 
for  nasal  feeding  the  use  of  "  a  good  dean 
pint  enema  bag  with  the  nozzle  cut  off 
within  an  inch  of  the  shield  and  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  child's  feedinj^-bottle 
drawn  over  the  nozzle."  Also  "  a  bladder, 
to  the  mouth  of  which  is  fastened  a  quill 
pen.  Through  this,  thin  oatmeal-gruel 
and  milk  were  poured  down  the  nose  into 
the  stomach.'*  f 

A  sponge  bag  and  an  elastic  catheter 
may  oe  used  in  a  similar  manner. 

Apparaiua  for  nasal  feeding  entering 
the  cesophagus,  Ftmnel  and  tube. — ^To 
the  upper  end  of  the  metal  tube  may  be 
affixed  a  ftmnel  the  size  of  a  wineglass  or 
ear  speculum^ 

The  tube  itself  shoidd  be  either  a  gum 
elastic  urethral  catheter  of  the  size  of 
No.  3  or  No.  6,  or  a  flexible  india-rubber 
tube  about  24  inches  in  length,  and  ^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  bore  of  -^  of 
an  inch. 

The  tube  should  be  slightly  bent,  and 
warmed  and  oiled  before  it  is  passed. 

Method  of  using  the  nasal  tube. — ^The 
patient  is  placed  on  his  back.    The  tube 

•  Lancet,  Nor.  2,  1872.     $  /'/ir/.,  Deo.  7,  187a. 
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is  passed  down  one  of  the  nostrils.  If 
the  patient  chokes  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is 
in  the  larynx.  The  tube  shoald  therefore 
be  drawn  up  about  an  inch  and  then 
pushed  on  again.  When  it  passes  on 
freely  without  obstruction  about  fifteen 
rnches  should  be  pushed  down  the  nose. 
rhe  part  of  the  tube  remaining  out  of  the 
nostril  should  then  be  held  quite  straight, 
in  the  vertical  position,  and  there  should 
be  no  bending,  loops,  or  "  kinks  '*  in  it, 
or  the  food  will  not  pass.  The  food  is 
then  poured  into  the  tunnel  and  allowed 
to  find  its  way  down  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  If  the  fluid  wiil  not  flow  on 
about  an  inch  of  the  tube  should  be  with- 
drawn, as  the  point  of  it  is  probably  rest- 
ing ag^ainst  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  If 
the  hquid  still  will  not  pass  the  tube 
must  be  withdrawn  altogether  and  cleaned 
out,  as  it  is  probably  blocked  up  with 
mucus. 

When  all  the  liquid  has  been  success- 
fully poured  through  the  tube  the  funnel 
may  be  placed  under  the  nose  as  the  tube 
is  withdrawn,  to  catch  the  fluid  which  re- 
mains in  the  tube,  which  otherwise  may 
run  over  the  patient's  night-dress. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  lying  down 
ior  some  little  time  after  tne  operations, 
although  there  appears  to  be  much  less 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  in  feeding  by 
the  nose  than  by  the  mouth. 

FroirnosU  as  to  mental  recovery  is  un- 
favourable if  the  general  health  improves 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  intellectual 
condition  remains  unaltered.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  patient  loses  flesh,  although 
fed  regularly,  the  tendencv  to  death  is 
very  marked.  This  is  prooably  due  to 
nervous  exhaustion  and  to  some  defect  in 
the  powers  of  assimilation. 

Henry  Sutherland. 

vaa&nra  or  BisavsT.— The  feel- 
ing of  disgust  which  a  sane,  man  has  in 
T^ard  to  certain  objects  and  acts  is  fre- 
quently lost  in  the  insane.  The  German 
synonym  is  Verluat  der  Ehelgefiikle — e,g,, 
curt-eating  in  various  forms.  This  may 
be  temporary  during  excitement,  or  become 
a  chronic  symptom. 

rXBXiIVM,    ZV8AVITT    Or  THB. 

— ^The  form  of  insanity  in  which  there  is  no 
delusion,  but  perversion  of  the  affections 
or  feelings ;  a  synonym  of  Moral  Insanity 
(g.r.). 

rBBXiZsras,  FSBsawTATrvB  {prae- 
iento,  1  place  before).  A  term  synony- 
mous with  Sensations,  or  those  feelings  m 
which  an  impression  on  some  part  of  the 
body  is  regarded  as  pleasure  or  pain. 


those  feelings  in  which  a  sensation  or 
group  of  sensations  arouses  a  large  g^up 
of  represented  feelings. 


— The  ideas  of  the  emotions  when  they  are 
called  up,  apart  from  the  appropriate  ex- 
ternal excitements,  such  as  the  emotions 
excited  by  a  vivid  description. 


L — A  term  employed  by 
Hamilton  synonymous  with  emotions  or 


—Those  more  complex  sentient 
states  which  are  less  the  direct  results  of 
external  excitement  than  the  indirect  or 
reflex  results  of  them. 

rszavBB  zirsAjrzTT.— The  ques- 
tion of  the  simulation  of  mental  disease 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  can  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  alienist,  and  there 
is  none  that  calls  for  more  experience, 
acumen,  and  sagacity,  if  a  satisfactory 
decision  is  to  be  arrived  at.  The  facility 
with  which  diseases  of  the  mind  can  be 
feigned  has  impressed  the  popular  imagin- 
ation from  the  earliest  times,  and  litera- 
ture is  full  of  accounts  of  how  insanity 
has  been  simulated  in  various  ways  and 
with  various  motives.  Unfortunately  the 
nature  of  the  problems  submitted  to  the 
psychiatric  physician  are  not  such  as  to 
permit  of  the  application  of  methods  of 
precision,  and  it  remains  to-day  as  much  a 
matter  of  judgment  in  many  cases  to 
decide  upon  a  man's  sanity  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  shepherd  king  or  of  the  vrily 
monarch  who  ploughed  the  sea-shore. 

The  firaqnanoy  of  simulation  is  a  point 
on  which  high  authorities  have  expressed 
the  most  diverse  opinions.  The  experi- 
ence of  Schtde,  who,  when  the  second 
edition  of  his  great  book  was  published, 
had  never  seen  a  case,  is  remarkable. 
Casper,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to 
have  not  seldom  met  with  cases,  and  he 
very  fully  appreciated .  the  difficulties 
which  they  presented.  It  is  probable  that 
varying  conditions  of  society  give  rise  to 
varying  temptations  and  facilities  for 
feigning.  It  is  well  known  that  of  recent 
years  the  number  of  doubtful  cases  uf 
msanity  which  have  occurred  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  British  army  has  been 
so  great  as  to  be  a  cause  of  very  serious 
consideration  to  the  authbrities. 

The  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
examining  a  case  where  feigning  may  be 
suspected  is,  that  insanity  ten<u  like  all 
diseases  to  run  a  more  or  less  definite 
course.  The  lUstory  of  the  case  may  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  us.  The  element 
of  heredity  must  receive  its  due  weight, 
but  at  the  same  the  physician  will  do  well 
to  be  on  his  ^uard  against  allowing  this 
or  any  one  simple  factor  in  the  case  to 
influence  his  judgment  exclusively.  The 
personal  history  of  our  patient  is  more 
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important.  It  verj  rarely  happens,  save 
in  cases  of  the  affection  known  as  transi- 
tory mania  (or  transitory  frenzy)  that  an 
attack  of  insanity  comes  on  with  fulminat- 
ing rapidity.  In  ordinary  primary  cases 
the  most  acnte  attacks  are  preceded  by 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  indispositioD, 
malaise,  or  peculiarity  of  some  sort. 

Though  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  certain  distinguished  alienist 
that  all  cases  of  ordinary  insanity  (i.e., 
insanity  exclusive  of  general  paralysis  or 
organic  disease)  begin  as  melancholia,  yet 
the  prodromal  stage  of  depression  that 
precedes  a  first  attack  of  aoute  mania 
IS  so  general  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct 
feature  of  the  disease,  and  if,  on  careful 
search,  we  conclude  that  it  has  been  ab- 
sent, the  circumstance  would  justify  sus- 
picion. Where  there  have  been  previous 
attacks  this  prodromal  stage  of  melan- 
cholia may  be  little  marked  or  altogether 
absent,  but  in  such  cases  we  have  of 
course  another  aid  in  the  history. 

The  intense  excitement  of  acute  mania 
in  its  typical  form  cannot  be  simulated 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  The  simu- 
lator soon  becomes  weary,  and  can  only 
persist  in  his  imitation  by  a  very  obvious 
effort.  The  peculiar  rapidity  of  the  asso- 
ciative processes  producing  a  constant 
flow  of  ideas  cannot  be  put  on.  Incohe- 
rence may  be  assumed  for  a  little  while, 
that  is,  incoherent  words  and  sentences 
that  have  been  carefully  prepared  can  be 
repeated  from  memory,  but  tue  true  inco- 
herence of  acute  mania,  the  pouring  out  of  a 
constant  stream  of  words  or  sentcDces  with- 
out apparent  connection  is  impossible  to  the 
sane  mind.  Wherever  this  symptom  can 
be  distinctly  made  out,  we  may  be  satisfied 
that  there  is  real  insanity.  Well-marked 
and  continuous  incoherence  excludes  the 
diagnosis  of  feigning.  The  motor  rest- 
lessness of  acute  mania  cannot  be  ap- 
proached by  the  simulator,  nor  of  course 
can  the  insomnia.  If  he  rushes  about  till 
he  is  tired,  he  fails  into  a  prolonged  and 
deep  sleep,  and  the  amount  of  sleep  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  instead  of  being  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  restlessness 
while   awake.    Profuse  sweatins  accom- 

{>anies  the  violent  exertions  of  uie  simn* 
ator,  and  he  soon  becomes  exhausted. 

Similarly  with  malanoliolia  of  the 
active  type,  which  cannot  be  feigned  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deceive  the  practised  eye. 
Neither  can  profound  melancholia  of  the 
passive  form.  He  who  tries  to  feign  the 
intense  self -absorption,  the  concentration 
of  mind  on  depressing  delusion,  the  in- 
difference to  surroundings,  and  the  psy- 
chical ansDsthesia  which  characterise  this 
condition,  cannot  but  fail    It  is  other- 


wise, however,  with  some  of  the  milder 
forms  of  melancholia  (melancolie  avec  conr- 
science,  melancolie  raiaonnante),  in  which 
we  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  patient's 
own  account  of  nis  feelinga 

These  conditions  can  be  skilfully  feigned 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  most  difficult  of 
detection.  We  know  that  the  reverse 
constantly  occurs,  and  that  the  actual 
sufferers  from  such  states  elude  observa- 
tion. 

In  pronounced  malanoliolia  we  almost 
invariably  find  a  period  before  the  symp- 
toms have  become  distinctlv  typical, 
during  which  the  patient  was  hypochon- 
driaciil,  and  suffered  from  mild  digestive 
troubles,  probably  accompanied  by  prse- 
cordial  anxiety. 

Xontal  stupor  (so-called  **  acute  de- 
mentia") may  come  on  with  comparative 
rapidity,  but  the  total  apathy  of  this  con- 
dition, at  least  when  well  marked,  is  pro- 
bably not  capable  of  being  imitated,  and  it 
is  not  a  sumciently  common  condition  to 
be  liable  to  imitation.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
state  that  is  ver^  often  connected  with  a 
well-marked  exciting  cause. 

Aoute  balluoinatorjr  insanity  (the 
mania  halluoinatoria  of  Mendel)  often 
comes  on  with  comparative  rapidity  and 
is  sometimes  very  atypical  in  its  course. 
The  peculiar  confusion  that  accompanies 
this  condition,  however,  cannot  be  feigned. 
The  simulator  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
assuming  a  condition  of  imbecility  instead 
of  dreamy  confusion. 

There  are  certain  intermediate  eon- 
ditlons  akin  to  stupor  which  seem  at 
first  sight  to  present  points  that  might 
be  readily  imitated.  Such  are  the  hvs- 
teroidal  forms  of  insanity,  common  be- 
tween the  periods  of  pal>erty  and  ado- 
lescence where  the  patient  will  grimace 
and  exhibit  himself  in  theatrical  gestures, 
and  seems  to  take  a  satisfaction  ont  of 
talking  with  an  affectation  of  silliness.  In 
genuine  cases  close  observation  will  show 
that  the  condition  is  too  constant  to  be 
feigned.  There  is  also  true  incoherence 
due  apparently  to  weakness  of  mind  and 
not  to  mere  over-rapidity  of  association. 
Attacks  of  true  stupor  are  common  as 
episodic  occurrences. 

In  all  cases  which  resemble  acute  mental 
disease  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
general  (bodilv)  state  of  the  patient  will 
afford  us  valuable  information.  In  in- 
sanity taking  an  acute  form  sleep  is 
disturbed,  di^stion  is  interfered  with, 
general  nutrition  suffers,  and  the  patient 
wastes. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  moral  insanity 
is  an  affection  that  is  feigned,  but  the 
name  is  often  used  as  a  plea  in  c««a^  ^^ 
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crime.  Here  the  life-history  of  the  oriminal 
must  be  carefully  investigated  for  indi- 
cations of  a  congenital  absence  of  the 
moral  sense,  or  for  some  cerebral  storm 
(tranma,  attack  of  acnte  insanity,  or  the 
like)  from  which  moral  insufficiency  ap- 
pears to  date.  A  case  of  true  moral  in- 
sanit}[  is  a  matter  rather  to  be  decided  by 
the  history  than  by  the  resnlts  of  a 
medical  examination,  and  there  is  nothing 
about  which  the  physician  must  exercise 
more  caution  than  in  the  application  of 
this  term.  The  writer  may  here  say  that 
he  has  searched  sedulously  for  fifteen 
years  for  a  case  of  mere  moral  insanity, 
and  though  he  has  seen  several  persons 
who  at  some  particular  times  might  be 
described  under  that  category,  he  has 
never  seen  a  case  which  did  not  at  one 
period  of  life  give  distinct  indication  either 
of  delusion  or  of  marked  inteliectual  weak- 
ness. 

Feigned  vanaral  paraljrsls  is  neces- 
sarilv  rare,  few  people  of  the  classes  who 
usually  feign  insanity  having  the  recmisite 
familiarity  with  its  symptoms.  Never- 
theless, Spitzka  records  a  case,  and  a 
case  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  Ireland, 
where  the  simulator,  a  clever  man,  who 
had  risen  to  a  good  position  in  one  of  the 
public  services,  and  who  was  familiar  with 
all  the  artifices  of  criminals,  assumed  this 
affection  to  save  himself  from  conviction 
on  a  charge  of  an  abominable  nature. 
In  both  instances  the  imposture  was  dis- 
covered. 

Ctaronlo  insanity  in  various  forms  is 
feigned  from  time  to  time.  Detection 
is  easv  when  we  find  a  person  who  has 
been  but  a  week  ill  sunk  in  a  condition 
resembling  the  ultimate  stage  of  mental 
breakdown  with  which  we  are  familiar  as 
secondary  dementia.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  the  cleverest  impostors  may  make 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  course 
which  insanity  runs. 

Balnsionnl  insanity  paranoia,  mono- 
mania) is  very  commonlv  feigned.  The 
current  tales  of  folk  who  l«lieve  that 
their  le^  are  made  of  glass  and  so  forth 
make  ignorant  people  fancy  that  the 
assumption  of  anj  nonsensical  belief  will 
aid  their  deception.  Feigned  delusions, 
however,  are  generally  easily  detected. 
In  spite  of  the  venerable  term  monomania, 
delusions  do  not  occur  alone.  The  man 
who  entertains  an  exalted  delusion  suffers 
from  insane  self-esteem  showing  itself  in 
various  ways,  though  probably  without 
emotional  reaction  save  episodically. 
The  man  who  entertains  a  persecutory 
delusion  is  a  persecute.  In  other  words, 
true  insane  aelusions  of  the  paranoic 
type  (that  is  to  say,  existing  with  relative 


general  intellectual  integrity  and  without 
emotional  disturbance)  are  always  of  a 
highly  organised  nature.  They  are  grouped 
and  systematised  and  they  grow  along 
definite  lines,  quite  familiar  to  those  who 
studjr  the  insane.  The  very  common  com- 
bination of  exalted  delusions  of  persecu- 
tions, reverse  and  obverse  sides  of  the 
same  mental  state,  will  be  unknown  to 
the  simulator.  So  with  that  peculiar 
reticence  which  is  so  characteristio  in  the 
persecuted  and  which  generally  denotes 
that  the  patient  believes  his  questioner 
to  be .  a  member  of  the  conspiracy  against 
him.  When  we  succeed  in  obtainiuff  our 
patient's  confidence  we  find  how  little 
isolated  his  delusions  really  are.  We  find 
traces  of  his  morbid  mental  state  in  a 
hundred  little  matters  connected  with  the 
way  in  which  he  believes  his  environment 
to  be  related  to  him.  He  sees  ominous 
signs  of  conspiracy  in  the  most  ordinary 
events  of  every  day.  Everything  tendLs 
to  refer  to  him.  The  mode  in  which 
hallucinations  come  in,  in  most  cases,  to 
confirm  and  build  up  delusion  and  to  start 
further  developments  is  thoroughly  cha- 
racteristic. 

While  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
developed  paranoia  there  is  rarely  wanting 
a  history  of  gradual  outcome  often  ex- 
tending overyears,  and  that  highly  organ- 
ised and  numerous  delusions  do  not 
spring  up  in  a  day,  it  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  on  the  otner  hand,  that  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  this  fact  rather 
complicates  than  simplifies  diagnosis. 
For  example,  the  eccentric  half-crazed 
fellow  who  becomes  suspicious  and  dis- 
posed to  think  he  is  persecuted  maj,  if 
ne  be  untrammelled,  ward  off  for  the  time 
an  attack  of  insanity  by  change  of  sur- 
roundings. Sec,,  but  if  he  belongs  to  a 
military  or  other  service  where  there  is 
strict  discipline  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
come  into  conflict  with  authority.  Such 
a  case,  if  an  investigation  is  made  into  his 
mentsi  state,  will  be  extremely  difficult. 
He  will  probably  not  give  expression  to 
delusion,  or  at  least  he  will  be  so  dose 
and  reticent  that  it  will  require  the  utmost 
tact  and  patience  to  obtain  admiairions 
from  him.  We  i^all  then  be  guided  by 
slight  indications ;  we  shall  lose  si^ht  of 
nothing  pointing  towards  the  direction  in 
which  delusions  usually  lie,  and  in  a 
genuine  case  our  assiduity  will  rarely  be 
unrewarded. 

In  cases  where  simulation  is  suspected 
we  are  generally  told  that  we  ought  to  be 
on  the  look-out  for  a  motive.  But  this 
is  hardly  the  proper  attitude  for  the  phy- 
sician, and  by  attributing  too  much  im- 
portance to  motive  or   supposed  motive 
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grave  injastioe  may  be  done.  A  drunken 
vagabond  with  pernaps  a  bad  family  his- 
tory, with  probably  a  bad  brining  up, 
ana  with  an  infamoos  record,  will,  after 
he  has  mined  himself  or  incurred  the  risk 
of  severe  punishment,  appear  to  have  a 
motive  for  shamming  insane,  but  we  must 
also  remember  that  he  is  a  person  in  whom 
we  would  have  every  reason  to  expect  the 
appearance  of  insanity.  With  regard  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  first  signs  of  insanity 
immediately  after  the  commission  of  some 
offence,  it  would  be  better  to  put  aside 
the  question  of  motive  and  simply  con- 
sider whether  the  mode  of  onset  of  the 
mental  disease  is  or  is  not  natural. 

Having  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
various  matters  that  should  engage  our 
attention  according  to  the  various  forms 
in  nearer  or  closer  resemblance  to  which 
the  symptoms  stand  that  we  may  be  in- 
vestigatmg,  we  will  now  consider  more 
generally  the  Indioattons  of  fielgiUiig,  for 
although  it  will  decide  the  nuestion  of 
feigning  if  we  are  able  to  dennitely  find 
that  our  patient  suffers  from  such  and 
such  a  form  of  insanity,  yet  we  cannot 
affirm  that  he  is  not  insane  because  we 
cannot  say  what  exact  species  of  mental 
affection  he  exhibits. 

Simulators  nearly  alwajs  overdo  their 
part.  In  their  frenzied  imitation  of  mania 
acntissima  they  break  down  as  above 
pointed  out.  Id.  their  attempts  to  imi- 
tate melancholia  they  are  apt  to  introduce 
symptoms  of  weak-mindedness.  They  are 
afraid  to  be  too  reasonable.  When  closely 
examined  they  mistake  the  drift  of  our 
investigations  and  feign  utter  amentia. 
This  is  a  mistake  constantly  made  by  the 
simulator.  Hence  the  great  value  of 
testing  by  questions  about  figures,  coins, 
and  such  uke  common  matters.  Total 
absence  of  any  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of 
numbers  co-exists,  of  course,  with  many 
conditions  of  idiocy,  but  it  does  not  occur 
in  acquired  insanity  unless  indeed  in 
cases  of  such  profound  brain  destruction 
as  permit  of  no  doubt.  Even  the  general 
paralytic  when  yon  can  concentrate  his 
attention  for  a  moment  will  be  able  to 
tell  what  is  the  sum  of  three  and  four, 
what  number  of  shillings  go  to  a  sovereign, 
and  so  forth.  The  unsnlled  malingerer 
answers  nothing  right.  He  does  and  says 
everything  the  reverse  of  sane  in  a  manner 
which  we  know  is  not  that  of  the  lunatic. 
But  while  such  extreme  conditions  are 
rare  even  the  most  cunning  are  confused 
by  careful  examination,  and  constantly 
fearing  to  appear  too  sane  are  apt  to  fall 
into  absurdities  quite  foreign  to  msanity. 

Close  watching  will  soon  reveal  the 
fact  if  the  simulator,  weary  of  his  im- 


posture or  incapable  of  continuous  feign- 
ing, throws  off  the  mask  at  times.  For 
this  reason  no  doubt  the  feigning  of  in- 
sanity is  rare  in  countries  where  a  criminal 
can  legally  be  sent  to  an  asylum  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  to  be  under  obser- 
vation. A  peculiar  vigilant  watchfulness 
is  nearly  always  to  be  seen  among  simu- 
lators. This  IS  a  useful  indication  when 
occurring  together  with  what  appear  to 
be  symptoms  of  acute  mental  disease,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  similar 
condition  is  not  rare  as  a  genuine  symptom 
of  paranoia  persecutoria. 

"Finally,  Dr.  Snell  of  Hildesheim, 
whose  papers  on  simulation  and  its  de- 
tection are  probably  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  that  have  been  made 
to  this  subject,  holds  that  certain 
forms  of  melancholia  may  be  feigned  by 
clever  persons  with  such  success  that 
detection  may  not  be  possible,  and  he 
states  that  if  a  patient  keeps  absolutely 
silent  it  may  be  impossible  to  state  whether 
he  is  insane  or  feigning.  In  the  first 
opinion  the  writer's  experience  coincides 
with  that  of  SnelL  He  nas  not  seen  cases 
of  silence  in  which  a  doubt  arose,  but  in 
such  an  instance  as  that  of  the  silent 
patient  of  Hildesheim  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  perfectlysatisfactory  criteria  could 
be  applied.  This  individual  was  found 
wandering  in  a  village.  No  trace  could 
be  discovered  of  who  ne  was  or  where  he 
came  from.  He  lived  for  some  years  in 
the  asylum  under  Dr.  Snell's  care,  and 
eventually  died  without  having  ever 
spoken.  He  worked  about  the  asylum 
wards  and  did  not  seem  to  lack  intelli- 
gence, though  he  was  somewhat  deficient 
m  interest  in  his  surroundings.  His  hear- 
ing was  good.  This  case  Dr.  Snell  no 
doubt  correctlyconduded  to  have  been  one 
of  overpowering  delusion. 

We  may  add  that  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1844,  Dr. 
Crosse,  of  Norwich,  read  a  paper  on  a  case 
of  homicidal  mania.  The  meeting  re- 
solved, "That  the  Association  fed  in- 
clined to  concur  in  the  opinions  formed  by 
Dr.  Crosse  on  the  case  as  shortly  detailed 
in  his  paper,  but  that  they  are  not  aware 
of  any  case  in  which  a  homicidal  mono- 
maniac feigned  mania  in  order  to  escape 
the  legal  consequences  of  criminal  acts. ' 

CoNOLLY  Norman. 

rB&0-BZ-8Z  (Low  Lat./e2^,  or  felo, 
a  traitor ;  de,  upon ;  ee,  himself).  A  felon 
on  himself,  a  traitor  to  himself,  one  who 
destroys  his  life  while  still  in  the  posses- 
sion ot  his  natural  faculties. 

&ZABZUTT     TO 

(See  Statistics.) 
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(Get.).  Fjromania  {q»v.). 
%  rzva»,  cmRM- 

A.  Terms  nsed  as  sjnoDyms  by 
various  authors  of  meningitis,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  pbrenitis,  acute  deli- 
nous  mania,  &c. 

TMVWBL    (ZVTB&IC)«    ZF7BCT  Or, 

zv  zvSAirzTT. — ^As  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity, Enteric  Fever  migbt  be  expected 
to  figure  comparatively  prominently 
both  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  de- 
pressing influence  of  this  disease  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  because,  more  than 
the  other  fevers,  it  selects  its  victims 
from  amone  those  of  an  age  (senility 
apart)  most  liable  to  insanity  also.  More- 
over, enteric  fever  chiefly  attacks  persons 
whose  vitality  is  lowered  fn)m  any  cause, 
and  in  particular  those  whose  nervous 
system  is  suffering  from  anxiety,  over- 
work, or  other  stress,  acting  in  addition 
to  and  along  with  which,  the  influences 
of  the  fever  may  precipitate  an  other- 
wise not  inevitable,  though  doubtless 
threatening,  attack  of  mania,  melancholia, 
or  dementia.  The  protracted  prodromal 
malaise  of  enteric  fever  gives  opportunity 
for  the  symptoms  of  mental  disturbance 
to  become  apparent  before  reliable  dia- 
gnostic symptoms  of  the  fever  itself  have 
appeared.  The  so-called  *' ambulatory '* 
form  of  the  fever  also  presents  possibilities 
of  a  comparatively  disturbed  mental  state 
completely  masking  the  physical  disorder, 
especially  where  there  is  no  rise  in  tempe- 
rature. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  patients  occasionally  brought  to 
asylums  in  a  condition  of  excitement,  or, 
as  is  more  common,  of  depression,  who 
on  careful  examination  of  their  bodily 
condition  are  found  to  present  symptoms 
of  enteric  fever,  either  on  admission  or 
within  a  period  thereafter  covered  by  that 
of  the  prodromal  malaise.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  some   cases  of    suicide  in 

Srivate  life  may  be  referable  to  a  state  of 
epression  accompanying  the  prodromal 
stage  and  also  the  later  stages  of  unre- 
cognised ambulatory  cases. 

Less  immediately,  an  attack  of  enteric 
fever  may  be  followed  by  a  condition  of 
melancholia  or  of  dementia,  which  may  or 
may  not  cross  far  beyond  the  border- 
land. Few  persons  that  have  passed 
through  an  attack  of  this  fever  fail  to  ex- 
perience some  enfeeblement  of  the  nervous 
system  for  a  time,  sometimes  for  a  very 
considerable  period.  Nervous  dyspepsia, 
insomnia,  palpitation,  menstrual  irregu- 
laritjr,  irritability,  and  greater  or  less 
impairment  of  intelligence  and  of  normal 
emotion  and  the  power  of  control  are 
frequently  observable.  Convalescence 
from  this  fever  is  slow,  and,  as  a  rule,  un- 


attended by  the  usual  pleasurable  senan- 
tions  accompanying  returning  strength. 
A  distinct  impairment  of  speech  co-ordi- 
nation during  excitement  and  fatigue  was 
observed  to  &llow  and  continue  for  some 
months  after  an  attack  in  two  cases  of 
the  writer's  acquaintance.  These,  and 
other  clinical  facts  attest  a  painful  in- 
fluence on  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  severity  of  the  nervous 
symptoms  does  not  correspond  to  that  of 
the  general  symptoms,  bein^  frequently 
most  marked  m  cases  otherwise  mud. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  seem 
better  in  every  wa^  after  an  attack,  and 
their  constitution,  including  the  nervous 
system,  renewed  and  re-invigorated.  Such 
cases  have  occurred  in  the  experience  of 
idl,  and  it  will  be  seen  later  that  among 
the  insane  in  asylums  they  are  to  be 
found.  It  is  suggested  that  in  such 
cases  of  improvement  subsequent  to  the 
illness,  the  fever  has  been  accompanied  by 
free,  if  not  violent,  diarrhoea.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  costive  state  daring 
the  presence  of  the  poison  in  the  org&nism 
appears  to  favour  its  evil  effect  on  the 
nervous  system. 

Mental  excitement  during  the  period  of 
high  temperature  is  rare  in  this  fever,  the 
word  *'  typhoid  **  having  passed  into  use 
as  designating  delirium  of  a  low  inactive 
type. 

Various  opportunities  have  been 
afforded  by  the  outbreak  of  epidemics  of 
enteric  fever  in  large  asylums,  of  observing 
its  effects  on  the  insane  in  the  aggregate. 

The  insane  appear  perhaps  less  pre- 
disposed to  the  disorder  than  their  neigh- 
bours. At  the  Durham  County  Asylum 
in  1 88 1,  5  attendants  and  22  patients  were 
attacked  out  of  160  patients  and  13  attend- 
ants who  suffered  the  same  exposure  to 
infection.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  many  patients  were  beyond  an 
a^e  liable,  their  proportion  is  compara- 
tively small. 

The  effects  on  the  mental  condition  of 
the  patients  attacked  bv  the  fever  are  more 
favourable  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. (See  JoumcU  of  Menial  Scienoe^ 
AprH  1863,  July  1882,  April  1887.) 

Of  patients  mentally  convalescent 
when  attacked,  the  convalescence  was  not 
unfavourably  influenced,  and  several  cases 
have  been  noted  in  the  records  above 
referred  to  where  mental  oonvalescenoe 
first  appeared  during  the  attack  of  fever. 
Among  such  were  described  several  cases, 
mostly  of  melancholia  or  mental  stupor,  in 
which  the  mental  prognosis  had  become 
decidedly  unfavourable. 

It  would  be  rash  to  deduce  from 
such  facts  that  enteric   fever    has  any 
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specifically  curative  inflaence  on  any 
morbid  mental  state.  Observed  im- 
provement may  probably  be  more  cor- 
rectly credited  in  part  to  the  favourable 
influence  of  extra  attention,  and  to  the 
stimulating  consciousness  of  serious  illness 
and  of  specialised  surroundings  and  treat- 
ment. The  somewhat  vague  doctrines  of 
therapeutic  substitution  and  counter-irri- 
tation, however,  receive  some  not  to  be 
despised  support  from  those  records  of  the 
effects  of  enteric  fever  in  the  insane, 
where  this  disease,  notwithstanding  its 
usually  unfavourable  effect  on  brain  and 
nerves,  would  seem  to  have  exerted  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  mental  state 
similar  to  that  following  other  acute  dis- 
orders of  which  numerous  scattered  cases 
may  be  found  in  the  records  of  alienism. 
In  1885  and  1886  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
occurred  at  Bethlem  Hospital.  The  re- 
sults, as  recorded  in  the  JotMmal  of  Men- 
tal  Science  (April  1887),  by  Dr.  Percy 
Smith,  are  as  follows :— In  two  cases  (i 
and  3)  a  definite,  sudden  abatement  of 
maniacal  symptoms  appeared  concurrently 
with  the  onset  of  the  fever,  and  the  mania 
did  not  recur.  In  case  i  the  attack  was 
followed  by  a  certain  amount  of  temporary 
depression,  but  this  was  in  all  probability 
due  to  the  patient's    unstable   nervous 

Sstem,  and  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
e  alteration  of  mental  condition  some- 
times seen  in  the  sane  after  an  attack  of 
typhoid.  In  case  3  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  patient  had  previously  had 
an  almost  maniacal  delirium  during  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever.  In  one  other 
case  (No.  6)  the  patient  had  entered  upon 
mental  convalescence  before  the  discovery 
of  iemy  febrile  process,  but  the  mental 
improvement  progressed  concurrently  wiUi 
the  latter,  and  was  certainly  not  delayed 
by  it.  In  the  remaining  three  cases  Uiere 
was  no  permanent  benefit.  In  case  2, 
however,  the  maniacal  excitement,  which 
would  have  been  a  source  of  real  danger 
to  the  patient,  happily  abated  during  the 
fever,  thus  rendering  her  treatment  com- 
paratively easy ;  and  in  this  case  it  was 
mteresting  to  notice  the  quieter  delirium 
of  typhoid  fever  replacing  the  intense  ex- 
citement she  laboured  under  before.  In 
case  4,  there  was  merely  a  temporary  re- 
mission of  the  depression  the  patient 
suffered  from,  and  there  was  no  delirium 
during  the  fever.  Case  5  was  the  most 
anxious  one,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme restlessness  and  oDstinate  resistance 
of  the  patient  during  the  whole  of  the  time, 
and,  as  remarked  before,  there  was  no 
mental  improvement  whatever.  Why 
this  occurred  in  this  case  only  is  not  very 
apparent.     At  present  typhoid  fever  is 


too  dangerous  a  disease  to  the  patient  to 
suggest  that  it  should  be  administered 
m^icinally.  Perhaps  at  some  future 
date,  when  the  specific  fevers  have  been 
rendered  manageable,  acute  attacks  of  in- 
sanity may  be  cured  by  inoculation.  AH 
that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that  in 
some  cases  of  insanity  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  appears  to  cut  short  the 
mental  disease. 

As  a  preventive  of  enteric  fever  in 
lunatic  asylums,  especially  where  the 
drainage  system  is  extensive,  old,  or  com- 
plicated by  numerous  structural  aidditions, 
a  frequent  and  periodical  examination 
and  testing  of  the  whole  system  by  the 
latest  and  completest  methods  seems  an 
imperative  duty. 

Isolated  cases  of  enteric  fever  appear 
not  necessarily  referable  to  drainage  de- 
fects, as  sporadic,  apparently  spontaneous 
cases,  unooubtedly  occur. 

Colin  M.  Campbell. 

rzva»,  mPTLMWTic,  {See  Fbbris 
Epileptica.) 

FBVXK,  B&OTIC  {ipwrixoi,  caused  by 
love).  The  fever  which  is  said  to  accom- 
pany erotomania.    (Fr.  fikvre  d'amofMr.) 

VmVMRf  MBVTA&  BSCTIC  (cicriiciif , 
habitual  or  constitutional,  from  c£i(, 
habit).  A  slow  fever  resulting  from  de- 
pressing conditions  of  the  mind,  as  from 
loss  of  relatives,  from  longings  or  re- 
grrets. 

iwa&,  vasvovs  bbotic  (c£ir). 
A  term  applied  to  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance observed  in  those  who  are  labour- 
ing under  mental  affections. 

vinaBTB. — ^The  colloquial  name  of  the 
disease  or  morbid  symptom  called  dys- 
phoria. It  consists  of  an  overpowering 
sense  of  restlessness,  nervous  irritability, 
with  peculiar  sensations  of  fulness  in  the 
extremities,  thirst,  dryness  of  skin,  wake- 
fulness, and  is  due  either  to  mental  or 
physical  fatigue,  dyspepsia,  or  some  other 
functionaJ  disease  (Cneyne). 

n&TB-BBBAB.    (See  Mysophobia.) 

FZsraBM,  zsrsAWB. — A  name  given 
to  the  low,  inflammatory,  sluggish  form  of 
whitlow  sometimes  observed  in  general 
paralytics  and  others. 

FIT  (A.S.  fit,  a  struggle).  A  sudden 
attack  or  paroxysm  of  a  disease,  especially 
applied  to  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  para- 
lysis, or  apoplexy. 

(See  Epilepsy.) 
(/S^ee  Hystbkia.) 
,,  co&ovT  or.— This 
noted  institution,  not  far  from  Clermont, 
deserves  a  short,  separate  notice  in 
this  place.  The  locality  lies  about  six- 
and-tnirty  miles  from  Paris,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Oise.    There   is   a   central 
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asylum,  standing  in  fifty  acres  of  ground, 
wmch  provides  for  males  and  females. 

The  colon}r  is  thus  described  by  an  in- 
telligent visitor,  Mr.   Letchworth:  ^In- 
dustry, order,  and  freedom  are  noticeable 
throughout     the    whole    establishment. 
There  are  no  enclosing  walls.    The  two- 
story  buildinffs  of  the  administrative  sec- 
tion surrounded  by  gardens,  parks,  and 
meadows  are  plain,  and  are  planned  so  as 
to  afford  sleeping  apartments  above  and 
day-rooms   below.      Prominent     among 
Uiese  buildings  is  one  allotted  to  boarders, 
in  which  there  is  a  billiard  room  and  a 
library.     A  short  walk  from  the   main 
buildinff  brings  one  to  an  establishment 
called  de ''Little  Gh&teau."  Hereunder 
conditions  of  much  freedom,  a  number  of 
lady  boarders  are  provided  for  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  their  indi- 
vidual preferences  and  temperaments.    In 
another  direction  from  the  administrative 
section,  and  forming  a  somewhat  remark- 
able colony  by  itself  is  the  large  laundry 
(la  sectixm  de  Becrel),  where  the  patients 
engaged   in  laundry  work  reside.      The 
colonies  of  Fitz-James  and  Yillers  have 
upwards  of  a  thousand  acres  of  farming 
land;  the  majority  of  the  male  pauper 
patients  are  employed  at  general    farm 
work.    They  are  divided  into  groups  of 
ten  or  fifteen,  and  are  directed  and  assisted 
by    an   attendant.    Among    so    large  a 
number  there  may  be  found  those  adapted 
to  every  requirement  of  farm  industry. 
By  carefully  studying  the  tastes,  dispo- 
sitions and  ability  of  each  patient,  select 
tion  is  made  of  those  to  whom  can  be 
assigned  a  specific  charge,  such  as  the 
care  of  certain  tools.    In  this  way  the 
land  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  the  farm 
implements    kept    in    repair,     and   the 
domestic    animals    properly    cared   for. 
Vegetables  in  great  variety  are  produced 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  tne  wants 
of  the  institution.    In  connection  with 
the  farm  buildings  of  Fitz-James  there  is 
accommodation  for  a  small  colony  of  farm 
labourers,  for  whom  have  been  fitted  up 
day-rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  asso- 
ciated dormitories  above.    As  one  enters 
the  court   around  which    are    arranged 
the  stables,  sheep-folds,  cow-sheds,  and 
piggeries,  he  is  struck  with  the  neatness 
and  order  with    which   they   are    kept. 
Among  the  attendants  are  several  prac- 
tical farmers,  who  work  with  and  (&rect 
the  insane.    About  the  bams  was  seen 
a  large  group  of  patients  cheerfully  pre- 
paring for  work  after  their  mid-day  meaL 
but  agriculture  is  not  the  only  industry 
of  Fitz-James ;  while  many  of  the  patients 
are  occupied   on  the   land,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  chosen  on  account  of 


previous  exoerience.  to  work  at  yarioiu 
trades.  Altnou^h  the  colony  of  Villers  is 
a  considerable  distance  from  that  of  Fits- 
James,  the  lands  adjoin.  The  open-door 
system  is  here  fully  realised,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  place  being  conducted  with 
nearly  the  same  liberty  as  in  ordinary 
family  life. 

"The  examination  of  the  Clermont 
colonies  afforded  me  much  satis&ction. 
There  was  apparent  cheerfulness  in  the 
several  divisions,  while,  as  has  aireadr 
been  shown,  the  steadiness  with  which 
the  industries  are  pursued,  tells  favourably 
in  the  economic  results  attained.  Never- 
theless,  the  primary  object  of  labour  is 
the  welfare  of  the  patients.  The  force  of 
example,  the  fear  of  being  returned  to 
the  more  restricted  limits  of  the  central 
asylum,  and  the  offer  of  rewards  in  ihe 
shape  of  money  or  of  dainty  food  are  in- 
ducements to  labour,  but  recourse  to 
coercion  is  forbidden.  On  an  average  the 
time  allotted  for  work  does  not  extend 
beyond  six  hours  per  day.  The  free  and 
natural  conditions  of  life  existing  at  Fiti- 
James  and  Yillers  are  marked  oharacter- 
istics  of  these  colonies,  nor  can  one  forbear 
to  note  the  admirable  judgment  and 
delicate  tact  displayed  in  adjusting  the 
employment  to  the  experience,  physical 
capacity,  and  mental  condition  of  the 
patients."  ("The  Insane  in  Foreign 
Countries,"  by  William  P.  Letchwortn, 
1889,  p.  238.)  The  Editob. 

nXJLTZO    MOWOWIBA  {figo,   I  fix 
ft6voSi  alone ;  voOf ,  the  mind).    A  synonym 
of  Melancholia. 

I'ZiAOBZiZiATZOX'-liaLAJrZA  (fiagd- 
Vu/m,  a  small  whip;  fuzyta,  madness).  A 
synonym  of  MalleatLon  (g*r.). 

yXi»'KiBTTiiTA8  ca&ma  (fiecto,  I 
bend;  cereus,  waxen).  The  peculiar  semi- 
riffidity  of  the  muscles  in  catalepsy,  which 
allows  the  limb  to  be  moved  into  any 
position  and  which  enables  it  to  remain 
fixed  there.    (See  Catalepsy.) 

ro&ZB  (Fr.)(fou,  mad,  from  Low  Latin 
follis,  foolish).  The  French  term  for  mad- 
ness or  insanity.  The  French  distin^^uish 
between  aUenaiion  mentale  and  folie,  al- 
thoagh  in  common  language  the  terms 
are  synonymous.  The  former  is  a  generic 
term  which  comprises  without  distmction 
all  the  mental  changes  which  may  arise, 
whether  organic  or  functional,  congenital, 
or  acquired.  The  latter  is  simply  one  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  mental  abenation, 
and  is  applied  to  the  loss  of  reason,  properly 
so  called,  occurring  in  an  individual  pre- 
viously reasonable.  An  imbecile  is  an 
aliene,  because  he  presents  an  evident 
change  in  the  intellect,  but  every  imbedla 
is  not  a/ou.    But  an  aMenS  maj  have  aa 
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attack  of  mania  or  melancholy,  and  he 
wonld  then  become  /cm  (B^gis).  (Ger. 
Irrsein;  Irresein;  Verrmkiheit^  Wdhri' 
sinn.) 

roZiZB  k  BBVX  (Fr.).  (See  Com- 
municated Insanity.) 

ro&ZB  k  BOim&B  rommm  (Bail- 
larger)  (Fr.).    (See  Cikcular  Insanity.) 

roZiZB  A  rosMMS  AZiTBmirBS 
(Fr.).    (See  Circular  Insanity). 

roZilB,  AZiCOOZiiqUB  (Fr.).  The  in- 
sanity other  than  delirinm  tremens,  which 
follows  on  continued  alcoholic  excess,  in 
consequence  of  hereditary  or  acquired 
mental  tendencies.    (See  Alcoholism.) 

roZiiB  AMBZTzausB  (Fr.).  That 
form  of  insanity  in  which  personal  exal- 
tation is  a  marked  feature,  as  in  general 
paralysis  and  some  forms  of  monomania, 

roZiZB  AVBO  UTuwrnun  (Fr.). 
(See  Dementia,  Primary;  Mental 
Stupor.) 

roZiiB  CBOBAxqUB  (Fr.).  A  form 
of  the  sensorial  insanity  of  cluldreu  and 
young  people,  in  which  the  motor  reac- 
tions are  spasmodic  and  partake  of  the 
character  of  chorea.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  sensorial  hallucinatioDs,  chiefly 
afiEecting  the  vision,  and  occur  at  the  time 
between  sleeping  and  waking.  Also  ap- 
plied to  the  combination  of  chorea  and 
mental  disorder  in  adults.  (See  Chorea 
AND  Insanity.) 

roZiZa  czBCirxAZBB  (Fr.).  Falret's 
term  for  a  form  of  insanity  in  which  there 
are,  in  regular  succession,  two  opposite 
mental  conditions,  one  characterised  by 
greater  or  less  exaltation,  the  other  by 
depression,  each  state  being  generally 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  a  normal  mental  con- 
dition, which  in  time  becomes  more  or 
less  impaired.  The  period  of  the  entire 
cjcle  varies.    (See  Circular  Insanity^ 

roZiiB  coiMHHUBiquAa (Fr.).  The 
form  of  insanity  in  which  the .  mental 
affection  is  transmitted  from  one  person 
to  others.  (See  Communicated  In- 
sanity.) 

l*OZiIBCOB'OBSTIva(Fr.).  Insanity 
supposed  to  be  due  to  congestion  of  the 
cereoral  structures. 

roZiiB  d'actiow  (Fr.)  Brierre  de 
Boismont's  term  for  moral  and  emotional 
insanity  (q.v,). 

VOZilBBtoKOB-OMAJriAqmi  (Fr.). 

(See  Demonomania.) 

i*oZiiB  BBVBBSSiva  (Fr.).  (See 
Melancholia.) 

l*OZiIB  BBS  ACTB8  (Fr.)*  That 
form  of  insanity  in  which  there  are  im- 
pulses and  tendencies  to  immoral  and 
wrong  acte,  but  no  delusions.  (See 
Moral  Insanity.) 


l*OZiIB  BBS  VBBKBKBS  BV  COVCBBS 

(Fr.).   (See  Puerperal  Insanity). 

roZiZa  BBS  obavbbubs  (Fr.).  The 
form  of  insanity  usually  present  in  general 
paralysis,  in  which  the  ideas  are  of  great- 
ness, vast  riches,  high  rank,  <fec.  (See 
Exaltation  and  General  Paralysis.) 

roZiZB  BBS  zvmooBBS  (Fr.).  (See 
Alcoholism.) 

rOZiZB  BBS  PWSteUTZOB-S  (Fr.). 
The  form  of  insanity  in  which  the  insane 
person  believes  himself  to  be  the  subject 
of  persecution.    (See  Persecution.) 

rOZiZB  BZATB^Z^UB  (Fr.).  An 
insanity  which  accompanies  some  morbid 
diathesis. 

roZiZa  BV  BOUTB  (Fr.).  That  form 
of  insanity  in  which  childish  scruples  and 
fears  grow  into  uncontrollable  aoubtin 
relation  to  ordinary  duties,  religious  ob- 
servances, and  all  that  makes  the  man, 
there  is  great  depression,  and  often  a  sui- 
cidal tendency.      (See  Doubt,  Insanity 

OP.) 

roZiZB  iUPZBtoczqUB  (Fr.).  A  name 
given  to  those  attacks  of  insanity  which 
have  occurred  in  convents  and  in  other 
places,  where  an  impression  of  demoniacal 
or  other  possession  having  been  received 
by  one  person,  usually  a  femide,  has  been 
rapidly  taken  up  by  others.  (See  Epi- 
demic Insanity.) 

rOZiZB  iUPZZiBFTZqUB  (Fr.).  The 
degradation  of  the  mental  faculties, 
amounting  sometimes  to  dementia,  which 
frequently  occurs  in  a  person  subject  to 
epileptic  fits.  Also  the  acute  mania  which 
may  occur  immediately  before  or  imme- 
diately after  an  epileptic  fit,  or  the  attack 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  epileptic  fit 
(masked  epilepsy).  Also  Falret's  term 
for  paroxysmal  insanity. 

rOZiZB  OTWACOZiOOZqUB  (Fr.). 
The  insane  longing  after  vaginal  examina- 
tion, sometimes  due  to  a  morbid  sexual 
erethism,  sometimes  a  purely  mental 
disorder. 

roZiZB  BiustozTAlBB  (Fr.).  In- 
sanity produced  by  hereditary  weakness 
of  the  nervous  system.  (See  Insanity, 
Hereditary.) 

roZiZB  BTPOCBOBBBZAQUB  (Fr.). 

(See  Insanity,  Hypochondriacal.) 

roZiZB  btstAbzqub  (Fr.).  (See 
Insanity,  Hysterical.) 

roZiZB  ZMZTATrBTB  (Fr.).  The  form 
of  communicated  insanity  in  which  the 
madness  has  been  copied  from  an  insane 
companion. 

ro&ZB  ZMPOSin  (Fr.).  A  variety  of 
communicated  insanity  in  which  the 
lunatic  imposes  his  insane  conceptions  on 
another  intellectually  and  morally  weaker 
than  himself.    (See  Folie  a  Deux.) 
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ro&lB  IMPU&8IVJB  (Ft.).  (See  In- 
sanity, Impulsive;  Insanity,  Instinc- 
tive.) 

ro&lB  iVSTAWTAWilB  (Fr.).  A  term 
employed  by  Castelnau  for  what  is  known 
as  mania  transitoria  (q.v.). 

ro&ZB  IVSTIWCTIVB  (Fr.)-  The 
form  of  insanity  in  which  there  is  a  pro- 
pensity to  commit  wrong  acts,  snch  as 
suicide,  homicide,  theft,  and  incendiarism. 
(See  Insanity,  Instinctive.) 

l*oZilB  iSCBtociQUB  (Fr.).  In- 
sanity accompanied  or  caused  by  cerebral 
ansemia. 

ro&iB  &VCXBB  (Fr.).  {See  Moral 
Insanity.) 

l*OZiIB  PAB  ZWTOBZCATIOB'  (Fr.). 

MoreVs  term  for  the  insanities  produced 
by  the  ingestion  of  inebriating  or  poisonous 
substances.  He  divides  them  into  three 
classes:  (a)  those  mental  disturbances 
produced  by  narcotising  substances — e.g., 
alcohol,  Indian  hemp,  &c.,  as  well  as  those 
produced  by  agents  such  as  lead  and 
mercury;  (6)  those  produced  by  insuffi- 
cient or  unhealthy  food;  (c)  those  pro- 
duced by  telluric  mfluences — e.gr.,  the  in- 
sanities of  malaria  and  cretinism. 

ro&ZB  PABA&TTzqim  (Fr.).  A  term 
used  as  a  synonym  of  Greneral  Paralysis  of 
the  Insane.  Also  the  insanity  which  some- 
times follows  an  attack  of  paralysis.  {See 
Insanity,  Post-apoplectic.) 

POZiZB    PBZiZiAOBBUBB  (Fr.).        A 

form  of  insanity,  generally  suicidal  me- 
lancholia, occurring  m  those  suffering  from 
pellagra  {q.v.). 

roZiZB  P^B-ZTBB'TZABB  (Fr.).  In- 
sanity developing  in  the  inmates  of  peni- 
tentiaries, prisons,  &c.,  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  incarceration,  deficiency  of  food, 
mental  dejection,  &c.  It  takes  the  form 
either  of  acute  mania  or  melancholia. 

poZiZa  pubbpAba&b  (Fr.).  {See 
Insanity  op  Lactation  ;  Insanity  op 
Pregnancy  ;  Insanity,  Puerperal,  Ac.) 

poZiZB  BAZSoinrAirrB  (Fr.).  A 
term  synonymous  with  Moral  Insanity 

(2-v-)-  . 

POZiZB    BAZBOBTB-AWTB  MillbiLB'- 

CO&ZQVB  (Fr.).     Griesin^er's  term  for 
hypochondriacal  melanchoha. 
POZiZaBBVBKATZ8MA&B(Fr.).  {See 

Insanity,  Rheumatic.) 

POZiZB  SBVSOBZBZiZiB  (Fr.).  The 
form  of  insanity  in  which  illusions  or 
hallucinations  are  predominant  symp- 
toms. 

po&ZB  SZMU&±B  (Fr.).  {See  Feigned 
Insanity.) 

POZiZB  SZaCVZiTAHlfcB  (Fr.).  A 
variety  of  communicated  insanity  in  which 
two  or  more  persons,  hereditarily  predis- 
posed, contract  the  same  form  of  insanity 


at  the  same  time.  (iS'ee  Cohhukicated 
Insanity.) 

POZn  STBCPATBZQVB  (Fr.).  The 
form  of  insanity  in  which  the  mental  dis- 
turbance follows,  or  appears  to  follow, 
disease  or  disorder  of  some  other  organ 
than  the  brain,  or  is  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body.  (See  Sympa- 
thetic Insanity.) 

POUB     STBKPTOBKATZQVB    (Fr.). 

Insanity  depending  on  disease  of  some 
other  organ  than  the  brain  only. 

POZiZB  STSTBllCATZS±B(Fr.).  (See 
Delusional  Insanity.) 

POZiZBS  nxABZBTBS  (Fr.).  Uterine 
insanities*  Also  the  different  forms  of 
insanity  dependent  on  disorders  of  the 
ntero-ovarian  organs.  Also  a  term  for 
Nymphomania. 

POZiZB  VAB-ZTBVSB  (Fr.).  (See 
Amenomania,  Megalomania.) 

POMBS  VBa-TRZCUZiZ  (fomes,  chips 
for  firewood,  from  foveo,  I  warm;  ven- 
triculiia,  the  stomach).  A  synonym  of 
Hypochondriasis. 

POBMZCATZOB'  {formica^  an  ant). 
The  pricking  or  tingling  sensations  on  the 
surface  of  tne  body  as  if  ants  were  creep- 
ing on  it,  met  with  usually  in  or^nio 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  sometunes, 
but  rarely,  in  hysteria. 

POBMS.     (See  Lunacy  Law.) 

PBAB'CB,  PBOVZSZOB'  POB  THB 
IVUIkMm    ZV.     BUtoHeal     Sketoli.— 

About  a  century  ago  the  reform  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  was  com- 
menced in  France,  and  since  that 
time  great  progress  has  been  made. 
More  progress  has,  however,  still  to  be 
made,  and  many  more  improvements 
are  desirable,  but  nothing  in  this  world 
is  perfect,  and  even  if  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  France  never  should  become 
better  than  it  is  at  present,  one  would 
nevertheless  admire  tne  excellent  results 
obtained. 

The  progress  of  the  reform  has  gone 
through  successive  stages,  in  every  one  of 
which  one  is  able  to  recognise  the  special 
influence  of  eminent  men,  each  of  whom 
in  his  turn  has  contributed  to  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  circumstances  required. 

We  shall  examine  this  i)rogre88  in  its 
successive  stages  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  legislation. 

Philippe  Pine),  whose  name  is  uni* 
versally  known  and  honoured,  took  the 
initiative. 

It  is  well  knoMm  that  in  the  preceding 
centuries  insanity  was  consideied  a 
dreadful  plague.  The  unfortunate  insane, 
victims  ot  the  most  barbarous  prejndioes, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  men,  were 
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considered  as,  in  the  main,  harmful  and 
malicious  creatures.  They  were  im- 
prisoned and  confounded  with  criminals 
of  all  sorts ;  in  short,  they  were  treated 
most  inhumanly.  Nearly  everywhere  they 
were  chained  with  irons,  and,  heavily 
fettered,  were  kept  in  dark,  narrow,  and 
unhealthy  prisons.  There  they  draggt^d 
along  a  miserable  existence,  given  up 
to  the  brutality  of  the  gaolers,  who  had 
not  the  slightest  pity  for  them;  there 
they  were  adso  exposed  to  the  mockeries 
and  insults  of  a  curious  and  indifferent 
crowd,  for  whom  the  sight  of  their  misery 
became  an  object  of  amusement  and  of 
recreation. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  several  men  had  at  mtervals 
drawn  attention  to  this  deplorable  state 
of  things.  But  their  voices  found  no 
echo,  and  their  efforts  remained  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Pinel  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly favoured  by  circumstances, 
but  he  also  possessed,  what  nobody  did 
before  him,  a  knowledge  of  insanity.  He 
was  thoroughlv  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  fact  that  the  insane  do  not  belong  to 
a  different  species,  but  that  they  are  men, 
patients,  and  that  they  have  to  be  treated 
accordingly.  He  knew  that  the  true 
means  of  ameliorating  their  fate  was  to 
alleviate  their  physicid  and  moral  suffer- 
ing— i.e.,  on  the  one  hand  to  give  them 
medical  treatment,  and  on  the  other  to 
use  gentleness,  kindness,  and  justice. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  obtain,  first, 
the  suppression  of  the  means  of  restraint 
«mplo^ed  and  of  the  barbarous  treatment 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  1792* — at  a  moment  when 
France,  crushed  under  the  Beign  of  Terror, 
was  \eh  to  the  mercy  of  a  few  men  who 
were  more  eager  to  destroy  their  own 
species  than  to  aid  the  diseased,  infirm, 
and  insane.  Pinel,  who  had  some  time 
before  that  been  appointed  physician  of 
BicStre,  undertook  to  go  to  these  men 
asking  for  authorisation  to  suppress  the 
use  of  irons,  by  which  the  patients  were 
-confined  at  the  hospitals.  His  demand 
was  bold,  for  he  ran  the  risk  of  attracting 
the  distrust  and  suspicion  of  men  always 
disposed  to  find  everywhere  plots  against 
themselves. 

"  Citizen,"  said  one  of  those  to  him  to 
whom  he  applied,  "  I  shall  go  to-morrow 
to  Bicdtre  to  inspect  it ;  but  woe  to  thee 
if  thou  hidest  the  enemies  of  the  people 
among  thy  lunatics." 

The  man  who  said  so  kept  his  promise 
and  arrived  the  next  morning  at  JBicdtre. 

«  Fillers  son  finds  that  this,  the  agnally  received 
date,  is  incorrect,  and  that  it  waa  in  reality  1793. 


He  himself  wanted  to  examine  the  insane 
one  after  the  other.  He  was  brought  to 
their  quarter,  but  he  heard  there  in  the 
midst  of  confused  screams  and  cries  only 
the  noise  of  chains  re-echoing  in  cells  full 
of  filth  and  dampness. 

Soon  tired  by  the  monotony  of  this 
spectacle  and  by  the  uselessness  of  his 
search  he  turns  towards  PineL  "Look 
here,  citizen,"  says  he,  "  art  thou  insane 
thyself  that  thou  wilt  unchain  such 
animals?/'  '*  Citizen,"  replies  Pinel,  "I 
am  convinced  that  these  lunatics  are  so 
unmanageable  onl^  because  they  are 
robbed  of  air  and  liberty,  and  I  dare  to 
hope  much  from  the  opposite  means  of 
treatment."  *'  Well,  do  with  them  what 
thou  likest ;  I  give  them  over  to  thee,  but 
I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  be  the  victim  of  thy 
presumption.'' 

Being  now  free  to  act,  Pinel  commenced 
his  enterprise  the  same  day.  He  took  all 
precautionary  measures  required  by  the 
circumstances,  and  in  less  than  a  week  he 
freed  more  than  fifty  lunatics  from  their 
manacles.  Some  were  very  dangerous, 
and  among  them  patients  who  hf^  been 
in  chains  for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
years. 

The  alarm  his  undertaking  caused, 
created  around  him,  even  at  Bic^tre,  strong 
opposition.  But,  strengthened  by  the 
lioerty  of  action  granted  him  and  sup- 
ported by  a  man  whose  name  deserves  to 
DC  mentioned  by  the  side  of  Pinel,  Pussin, 
who  was  an  attendant  in  the  hospital,  he 
continued  his  work  with  firmness,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  crowned  with 
success.  The  excitement  produced  by  the 
bad  treatment  gradually  ^sappeared,  and 
comparative  quietness  and  tractabiUty 
took  the  place  of  tumult  and  disorder. 

Pinel  remained  for  two  years  at  Bic^tre, 
and  utilised  the  time  in  abolishing  the 
chains  and  dungeons.  Everywhere  he 
gave  light  and  air,  constructed  promen- 
ades, and  built  workshops ;  he  also  intro- 
duced good  diet.  He  originated  the 
whole  progress  which  has  since  developed, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some 
cases  recover,  previously  regarded  as  in- 
curable. 

From  Bicdtre  he  went  to  Salpdtri^re, 
where  he  found  the  same  abuses  and  atro- 
cities, and  where  he  undertook  the  same 
reforms.  There  also  he  met  with  great 
opposition,  but  his  firmness  vanquished 
it,  and  the  insane  women  also  were  en- 
abled to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the 
men. 

The  reform  brought  about  by  Pinel  was 
received  by  the  civilised  world  with  true 
enthusiasm,  but  nevertheless  it  had  not 
the  great  results  one  would  have  expected. 
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It  was  for  many  jrears  confined  to  Bicdtre 
and  the  Saipdtri^e,  whilst  in  all  other 
places,  either  from  habit,  ill-wiU,  or  in- 
sufficient resonrces,  the  deplorable  system 
of  the  past  remained  in  force.  We  mast 
also  take  into  account  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  that  period.  The  leaders 
of  the  Revolution  were,  on  account  of  the 
events  which  overwhelmed  them  on  all 
sides,  no  longer  able  to  give  attention 
to  a  question  of  limited  interest  like  that 
of  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Twenty-five  years  after  Pinel  had 
knocked  off  the  chains  of  the  lunatics  at 
Bicdtre,  the  progress  of  his  ideas  had  not 
advanced  one  step.  Then  Esquirol,  his 
pupil  and  emulator,  intervened,  whose 
reputation  is  scarcely  second  to  PinePs, 
and  whose  name  marks  the  second  phase 
of  the  reform  of  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane in  France. 

Esquirol  having  been  ordered  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  insane 
and  their  establishments,  wrote  these 
grievous  words  :  "  These  unfortunate  peo- 
ple are  treated  worse  than  criminals,  and 
arc  reduced  to  a  condition  worse  than 
that  of  animals.  I  have  seen  them  naked, 
covered  with  rags,  and  having  only  straw 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  cold 
moisture  and  the  hard  stones  they  lie 
upon  ;  deprived  of  air,  of  water  to  quench 
their  thirst,  and  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  given  up  to  mere  gaolers,  and  left  to 
their  brutal  surveillance.  I  have  seen 
them  in  their  narrow  and  filthy  cells, 
without  light  and  air,  fastened  with  chains 
in  these  dens,  in  which  one  would  not 

keep  wild  beasts This  I  have  seen 

in  France,  and  the  insane  are  everywhere 
in  Europe  treated  in  the  same  way." 

After  having  eloquently  protested 
against  such  a  state  of  things,  Esquirol 
applied  himself  eagerly  to  propagating  the 
same  principles  as  nad  inspired  rinel. 
He  was  supported  in  his  efforts  by  his 
pupils,  Foville,  Delaye,  Bostan,  and  others, 
who  throuffh  his  recommendation  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal  asy- 
lums then  in  existence. 

At  that  time  there  were  in  France  only 
eight  public  establishments  specially  for 
the  insane.  Everywhere  else  thejr  were 
mixed  with  the  other  patients  in  the 
hospitals,  or  were  even  kept  in  workhouses 
and  prisons.  Esquirol  pressed  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  have  new  asylums  built,  because 
there  only  the  insane  could  be  properly 
cared  for.  According  to  him  about  ten 
would  suffice  to  supply  accommodation 
for  eight  thousand  lunatics. 

Yielding  to  his  solicitations  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  addressed,  in  18 19,  a  circu- 
lar to  the  prefects,  indicating  to  them  the 


most  urgent  improvements  required.  The 
following  were  insisted  upon : 

Instead  of  dispersing  the  insane  over 
the  hospitals,  prisons,  and  workhouses, 
care  should  be  taken  to  unite  them  in  one 
and  the  same  establishment,  where  proper 
treatment  could  be  carried  out. 

Too  small  or  unhealthy  cells  should  be 
abolished,  and  walks  and  gardens  should 
be  arranged  for. 

The  patients  should  no  longer  lie  down 
on  the  floor,  but  beds  should  be  provided, 
or  the  straw  should  often  be  renewed. 

The  supply  of  food  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  regime  of  the  hospitals, 
and  the  prescriptions  of  the  medical  men. 

The  attendants  should  no  longer  be 
armed  with  sticks  or  accompanied  by 
dogs. 

A  physician  should  be  attached  to  every 
establisnment^  in  which  there  is  not  one 
already. 

Lastly,  the  use  of  chains  should  be 
abandoned,  as  in  Paris. 

These  instructions,  if  carried  out,  would 
have  brought  about  considerable  improve- 
ments, f  ut  unfortunately  the  Minister 
could  do  nothing  more  tlian  give  advice. 
He  had  no  direct  influence  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  towns  and  of  the  deparU' 
menta,  and  so  the  accomplishment  of 
these  reforms  rested  with  the  good-will 
and  the  financial  resources  of  the  differ- 
ent authorities.  Some  departetnents  con- 
formed to  the  instructions  sent  to  them, 
and  from  1820  to  1834  we  see  about  ten 
establishments  newly  built  or  consider- 
ably improved.  But  everywhere  else  the 
condition  of  the  insane  remained  as  de- 
plorable as  before. 

After  Esquirol,  Ferrus  took  the  lead  in 
this  reform-movement,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  received  the  title  Inspecteu^gene- 
ral  du  service  dee  aZienes,  a  title  which 
gave  him  special  authoritjTf  and  allowed 
him  to  take  a  more  efficient  initiative. 
The  period  with  which  his  name  is  con- 
nected is  the  time  of  a  thorough  trans- 
formation of  the  regime  of  the  insane  in 
France. 

He  was  the  first  in  France  who  thought 
of  giving  the  patients  regular  work  to  do, 
which  would  be  helpful  in  the  treatment 
and  at  the  same  time  profitable  to  the 
establishments.  In  order  to  realise  this 
idea,  he  established  in  1832  the  farm  of 
3ainte-Anne  in  connection  with  the  asy- 
lum of  Bic^tre.  The  cultivation  of  tms 
farm  was  given  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  insane  of  that  asylum.  At  first  only 
convalescents  were  employed,  but  after- 
wards lunatics  at  the  height  of  their  dis- 
order and  belonging  to  various  profes- 
sions were  employed  to  build  dwellings  or 
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to  traDsform  the  ruins  of  an  old  building 
into  a  habitable  hoase.  Since  then,  the 
farm  of  Sainte-Anne  has  in  its  turn  become 
an  asylum.  The  idea,  however,  from 
which  this  establishment  originated,  has 
borne  its  fruits,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  of  reform.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  extreme  importance, 
that  the  patients  should  not  be  left  alone ; 
they  must  be  occupied  as  much  as  possible, 
because  they  have  in  their  work  not  only 
distraction  of  mind,  but  also  an  excellent 
means  of  treatment. 

Still  greater  praise,  however,  is  due  to 
Ferrus,  because  he  saw  that  a  law  was 
necessary  in  order  to  advance  and  gene- 
ralise the  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  He  urged  the  public  authorities 
in  this  direction,  and  to  these  efforts  we 
owe  the  admirable  ]aw  of  June  30,  1838, 
which  in  its  essential  points  was  inspired 
by  him,  and  which  exercised  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  ultimate  progress  of  the 
reform.  From  this  moment,  indeed,  dates 
the  definite  organisation  of  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  in  France,  and  by  virtue  of 
this  law  the  Government  Wiis  in  a  position 
to  defeat  the  opposition  which  tne  local 
administrations  offered  to  this  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  insane,  and 
to  compel  them  to  create  as  many  new 
special  establishments  as  were  necessary, 
and  to  improve  those  already  in  existence. 

We  shall,  further  on,  give  a  resume  of 
all  the  regulations  of  tne  law  of  1838. 
We  will  here  notice  only  that,  according  to 
its  first  article,  "  every  depurtertient  is  to 
have  a  public  establisnment,  specially  des- 
tined t<)  receive  and  to  take  care  of  the 
insane,  or  to  make  a  contract  to  this  effect 
with  a  public  or  private  establishment  of 
this  or  of  another  departement"  and  that, 
according  to  the  second  article,  "the 
public  establishments  for  the  insane  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  public 
authority." 

An  Act,  passed  December  18,  1839, 
organised  the  administration  of  the  asy- 
lums, regulated  the  medical  service,  and 
thus  made  the  regulations  of  the  law 
complete. 

The  first  effect  of  the  law  of  June  30, 
1838,  was  the  transfer  of  the  insane  dis- 
persed over  the  small  hospitals,  work- 
nouses,  and  prisons,  to  asylums  specially 
constructed  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  the  asylums  were  improved 
and  enlarged,  and  new  ones  were  built ; 
their  administration  was  regulated  and  the 
managers  were  given  precise  powers  and 
responsibilities. 

All  this  was  done  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  Ferrus,  who  incessantly 
stimulated  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 


central  authorities  as  well  a?  the  local 
administrations.  He  remained  till  1859 
at  the  head  of  the  service  of  general  in- 
spection. From  1848  he  was  assisted  by 
Parchappe,  who  equally  influenced  the 
accomplishment  of  the  reform.  The 
work  of  these  two  first  inspectors  was 
worthily  continued  by  their  successors, 
among  whom  we  find  Constans,  Lunier, 
Dum^il,  and  Ach.  Foville,  who  by  the 
important  service  they  rendered  deserve 
the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  all  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  insane. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
movement  during  the  period  in  which 
Ferrus  was  Inspector-General,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  the  number  of  special 
establishments  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

We  have  seen  that  in  18 18  there  were 
in  France  eight  asylums  only ;  in  1838 
there  were  fourteen,  and  in  addition 
twelve  establishments  where  lunatics  were 
living  together  with  other  patients.  In 
i860  there  were  forty  departmental  asy- 
lums, twelve  private  asylums  having  the 
functions  of  public  asylums,  and  sixteen 
hospitals  which  had  been  organised  in  the 
fashion  of  asylums.  A  certain  number  of 
these  establishments  were  doubtless  more 
or  less  imperfect,  but  among  the  entirely 
new  asylums  some  may  be  considered  as 
models  of  excellence. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  follow  minutely  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  into  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  France.  To  show  the  progress 
accomplished  it  suffices  to  refer  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  b^  comparing 
this  with  the  periods  mentioned  above 
the  importance  of  this  progress  will  easily 
be  appreciated. 

Asylums  In  l*rano6a — ^There  exist  in 
France  107  special  establishments  for  the 
insane :  47  public  asylums  belonging  to  the 
State  or  to  the  departements ;  18  private 
asylums,  with  the  functions  of  public  ones; 
they  belong  to  private  owners,  and  receive 
the  poor  oT  the  departements  with  which 
they  have  contracted  ;  17  hospitals,  partly 
organised  in  the  fashion  of  asylums ;  and, 
lastly,  25  maisons  de  sante,  which  belong 
to  private  owners,  and  receive  the  patients 
of  the  wealthy  classes. 

In  1834  the  number  of  the  insane  in  the 
different  establishments  was  about  10,000. 
At  present  the  population  of  the  special 
asylums  is  about  45,000,  of  whom  1 500  are 
placed  in  the  maisons  de  sante. 

In  most  of  the  asylums  for  the  poor, 
the  population  is  between  400  and  600 
patients.  About  a  dozen  of  the  asylums 
receive  more  than  600  patients,  and  in 
two  of  the  latter,  Mardville  and  Clermont, 
there  are  about  1 500  in  each. 

7.  VL 
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Each  asylum  comprises  a  certain  num- 
ber of  classes,  in  which  the  patients  are 
distributed  according  to  tneir  means. 
Tn  a  general  way  there  are  separate  quar- 
iexB  for  children,  old  people,  convalescent, 
dirty,  excited,  and  epileptic  patients. 
Lastly,  there  is  an  infirmary  for  accidental 
illness. 

In  each  quarter  there  is  a  hall,  a  dining- 
room,  a  court  with  covered  galleries,  a 
dormitory,  and  seclusion  rooms,  if  neces- 
saij. 

The  division  in  classes  constitutes  the 
essential  character  of  tho  asylums,  and 
distinguishes  them  from  the  workhouses 
or  ordinary  hospitals;  and  where  this 
classification  does  not  exist,  or  is  insuffi- 
cient, an  efficient  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
ease is  not  possible. 

The  necessity  of  having  classification 
has  been  recognised  from  the  beginning. 
Esqnirol  laid  down  rules  for  ^t,  and  glII 
the  asylums  of  France  have  conformed  to 
them. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the 
manner  of  placing  these  quarters.  In  one 
place  the  system  of  isolated  pavilions  has 
been  adopted,  built  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
establishment ;  at  another  place,  the 
quarters  isolated,  radiate  around  a  prin- 
cipal centre,  generally  formed  by  a  special 
pavilion,  the  seat  of  administration. 
Again,  at  other  places,  the  buildings  are 
continuous.  Each,  system  has  its  aidvan- 
tages  and  inconveniences.  Moreover,  the 
authorities  have  not  given  preference  to 
any  one  of  them. 

Whichever  be  the  mode  of  distribution 
of  the  buildings,  the  principal  purpose 
everywhere  is,  that  the  patients  should 
have  a  comfortable  home  and  whatever  is 
suitable  to  their  condition,  and  that  the 
rules  of  hygiene  should  be  observed.  The 
endeavour  has  been  to  avoid  encumbrance, 
especially  in  the  dormitories,  for  which 
special  regulations  demand  30  to  35  cubic 
metres  for  each  patient  in  the  infirmaries, 
25  to  30  cubic  metres  for  dirty  patients, 
and  20  to  25  cubic  metres  for  all  others. 
For  the  single  rooms  30  to  40  cubic  metres 
are  generally  required.  As  much  as  pos- 
sible the  halls  are  ornamented  and  the 
walks  adorned  with  flower-beds.  Every- 
thing is  avoided  which  might  tend  to  give 
the  asylum  the  aspect  of  a  place  of  con- 
finement. 

A  certain  number  of  the  asylums  of 
France  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  large 
towns ;  but  the  greater  part,  and  especially 
those  recently  constructed,  are  placed  in 
preference  in  the  country,  in  tne  midst 
of  more  less  extensive  farms,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  by  the  patients  constitutes 


one  of  the  resources  of  the  asylum,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  means  of  treatment,  of 
occupation,  or  of  distraction  for  the 
patients. 

Warm  discussions  have  been  raised  on 
the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  these 
farms.  Two  views  have  been  expressed ; 
according  to  one,  the  farm  should  be  near 
the  asylums;  according  to  the  other,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  have  it  separate,  as 
a  sort  of  independent  asylum. 

This  latter  system  is  said  to  have  the 
following  advantages : 

It  would  allow  of  more  perfect  agricul- 
tural cultivation. 

It  would  not,  like  the  asylum  properly 
speaking,  awaken  ideas  of  confinement, 
and  would  more  easily  allow  illusions 
about  the  character  of  the  establishment. 

It  would  make  the  patient  forget  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  in  placing  him  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  in  the 
country. 

It  would  constitute  for  the  convalescent 
a  stage  of  transition  between  the  asylum 
and  society,  and  the  patient  would  to  a 
certain  extent  become  accustomed  to 
liberty. 

Those  who  maintain  that  it  is  better 
to  have  the  farm  attached  to,  and  form 
an  integral  part  of,  the  asylum  say,  on 
the  other  hand : 

It  becomes  impossible  to  constantly 
occupy  the  two  sexes  of  the  agricultural 
asylum,  without  bringing  frequently  to- 
gether patients  and  attendants  of  different 
sexes. 

Open-air  work  becomes  impossible  for 
excitable  and  infirm  patients,  who  cannot 
be  brought  away  from  the  asylum,  and 
thus  one  is  deprived  of  a  most  important 
means  of  treatment ;  for,  as  Dr.  Foville 
remarks,  work  plays  in  the  asylum  an 
important  part,  as  a  useful  employment  of 
time,  as  directing  the  actions  into  a  parti- 
cular channel,  as  a  diversion  of  muscular 
activity  and  delusions,  and  as  a  means  of 
keeping  good  order. 

These  latter  considerations  have  pre- 
vailed almost  everywhere  in  France,  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  farms  are 
attached  to  the  asylums. 

From  the  moment  it  was  recognised 
that  work  is  useful  and  profitable  for  the 
insane,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  organise  it 
in  one  way.  It  had  to  be  considered  that, 
especially  in  the  working  centres,  most  of 
the  patients  of  an  asylum  are  either  unfit 
for,  or  object  to,  agricultural  work,  and 
are  more  interested  in  other  employments. 
The  endeavour  has,  therefore,  oeen  to  oc- 
cupy each  one  according  to  his  abilities. 
For  the  men  workshops  have  been  estab- 
lished;  masons,  painters,  &c.,    are  em- 
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ployed  in  their  profession.  In  some 
asylums  the  patients  work  as  weavers; 
almost  everywhere  thev  are  employed  as 
bakers,  as  helps  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
infirmaries  for  different  services.  Those 
who  have  no  special  abilities  are  employed 
for  making  ditches  and  digging.  Women 
are  employed  for  millinery,  or  the  repair 
of  linen  and  clothing,  or  they  wash  and 
iron  and  do  all  the  work  suitable  to  their 
sex. 

At  the  same  time  the  endeavour  is 
everywhere  to  make  the  residence  in  the 
asylum  as  agreeable  as  possible.  In  most 
establishments  the  quiet  patients  are  al- 
lowed to  go  during  fine  weather  long 
walks  outsme  the  asylum.  These  walks  are 
an  excellent  hygienic  exercise,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  a  distraction  often  much 
desired ;  they  are  not  always  possible  for 
asylums  situated  io  the  towns,  although 
in  reality  the  public  is  not  so  much  fright- 
ened as  formerly  to  see  lunatics  pass 
through  the  public  thoroughfares. 

Some  asylums  from  time  to  time  give 
theatricals,  concerts,  performances  in 
prestidigitation,  and  dances.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  although  distrac- 
tions of  this  kind  are  useful,  they  never- 
theless have  charm  and  interest  for  a 
small  number  of  patients  only.  The 
others  are  of  too  weak  intellect  or  too 
much  occupied  with  themselves  to  take 
an  interest  in  them. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  vrith 
regard  to  libraries  and  recreation  rooms, 
also  to  courses  of  instruction,  music,  and 
drawing-lessons,  which  have  been  started 
in  some  places.  These  trials  have  gene- 
rally given  only  moderate  results. 

Of  much  ^eater  importance  is  the 
practice  of  rehgious  services,  which  almost 
everywhere  have  been  regularly  organised. 
Experience  has,  indeed,  shown  that  reli- 
gious services,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  music  and  singing,  are  liked  by 
a  great  number  of  patients,  and  exercise  a 
salutary  influence  over  many  of  them. 

In  France  the  Question  has  been  raised 
whether  it  would  be  well  to  separate  the 
curable  patients  from  the  incurable  by 
either  establishing  for  them  separate 
asylums  or  by  keeping  them  distinctly 
separate  in  one  and  the  same  asylum. 
But  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  this 
separation  is  impracticable,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  actually  im- 
possible but  also  injurious,  because  certain 
patients  registered  as  incurable  and 
classed  as  such,  may  recover,  and  would 
be  unfavourably  impressed  on  seeing  that 
they  had  been  completely  given  up. 

The  treatment  of  patients  at  home  has 
until  now  been  looked  upon  as  Utopian 


by  the  French  alienists.  Several  trials 
have  been  made  on  the  same  principle 
as  boarding  out  children.  In  the  Yosges 
and  in  the  departement  du  Rhone  it  was 
proposed  to  some  country-people  to  become 
foster-fathers.  But  when  they  saw  what 
insane  people  were  like,  most  of  them  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  those  entrusted  to 
their  care.  Tne  tendency  in  France  is 
not  at  all  in  favour  of  this  mode,  which 
in  other  countries  seems  to  give  fair  re- 
sults. 

The  greatest  progress  made  consists  in 
the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  pro- 
tection of  poor  patients  who  leave  the 
asylums  cured.  It  often  happens  that 
these  poor  people,  if  left  to  themselves,  do 
not  find  any  nelp  or  protection.  They 
have  no  resources,  and  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  People  suspect  them,  and  are 
afraid  to  entrust  tools  or  other  instru- 
ments to  them,  so  that  the  privations  and 
the  grief  they  experience  are  often  a  cause 
of  relapse. 

The  idea  of  protective  societies  is  due  to 
Cazauvieilh.  In  1843  the  first  society 
was  founded  in  Paris  and  organised  by 
Baillar^er.  The  object  of  the  society  was 
'*  de  veiller  sur  les  ali^u^s  k  leur  sortie  de 
I'asile,  de  soutenir  leur  faiblesse ;  de  les 
aider  a  renouer  les  liens  de  f  amiUe,  et  a 
reprendre  les  relations  rompues ;  de  leur 
procurer  du  travail ;  de  leur  rouvrir 
en  fin  la  porte  des  ateliers."  About 
the  same  time  J.  Falret  founded  a  house 
of  convalescence  for  women,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
protective  society,  the  aim  being  to  keep 
them  from  relapsing  by  giving  them  at 
once  an  abode.  These  works  have  an- 
swered well  since  their  foundation.  The 
Government  supports  them, and  they  have 
rendered  splendia  service.  Unfortunately 
their  field  of  action  is  very  limited,  and 
it  is  of  importance  to  extend  their  influence 
over  all  the  insane  of  France. 

In  finishing  the  paragraph  concerning 
the  pAsistance  of  the  insane  in  France  we 
have  to  mention  an  important  factor  in 
this  progress  and  in  that  of  the  science  of 
mental  aisease :  the  Societe  medico-psy- 
chologiquef  founded  December  18,  1843. 
This  learned  society,  which  has  acquired 
a  high  reputation,  has  devoted  much 
study  and  numerous  discussions  to  the 
questions  of  treatment  and  assistance  of 
the  insane.  Its  deliberations  and  its 
initiative  have  lent  their  authority  to 
everything  calculated  to  ameliorate  the 
fate  of  these  unfortunate  creatures. 

&iuiaoy  &aw. — We  have  now  to  treat 
of  what  has  been  done  in  France  in  legis- 
lation concerning  the  insane.  The  legis- 
lative reforms  at  first  followed,  and  t£ftXN> 
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preceded  the  progress  and  reform  of  treat- 
ment. 

At  the  time  when  Pinel  began  his  re- 
forms there  was  not  one  law  in  France 
which  allowed  of  j^eneralising  and  secur- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  reform.  The  in- 
sane were  considered  and  treated  as  male- 
factors. 

It  is  tme  in  i  jgoihe  Aasemhlee  Nationale 
promulgated  a  law  remarkable  because 
for  the  first  time  a  lunatic  was  compared 
to  a  patient.  The  law  ordered  that  every 
person  retained  on  account  of  madness 
should  be  visited  by  a  medical  man  and 
should  then  be  admitted  to  an  hospital 
specially  for  this  purpose.  Unfortunp-tely 
this  law  was  very  mcomplete  and  remained 
a  dead  letter. 

In  18 19,  in  consequence  of  the  enquete 
made  by  Esquirol,  the  Government  issued 
a  decree,  the  dispositions  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  good,  but  which  was  not 
applied,  and  therefore  did  not  produce 
any  good  results. 

In  1833  a  new  enquete.  revealed  a  deplor- 
able state  of  things.  It  was  stated  that 
out  of  about  ten  thousand  lunatics  nearly 
one-third  were  completely  abandoned  and 
were  in  a  state  of  vagrancy  or  in  prison, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  special 
establishments.  At  that  time  Ferrus, 
made  insjpecteur-generah  exercised  his  in- 
fluence for  good.  He  showed  that  a  law 
was  necessary  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
solve  the  questions  of  treatment  and  of 
protection  of  the  insane.  The  Government 
entered  upon  his  views,  and  in  1837  laid 
the  proposal  of  a  law  before  the  Chamber, 
which  after  eighteen  months'  debate  was 
passed  on  June  30,  1838. 

This  law  marks  agreat  era  in  the  history 
of  the  insane  in  France.  Conceived  in 
the  most  humanitarian  spirit,  and  pre- 
pared with  exceptional  care  by  the  most 
advanced  minds,  it  has  been  rightly  ad- 
mired and  has  been  treated  as  a  model  by 
several  foreign  countries.  Indeed,  it  solves 
in  an  almost  perfect  manner  the  difficult 
problem  of  organising  the  treatment  of 
insanity  on  a  sound  basis,  and  at  the 
same  time  protecting  society  and  the  in- 
sane themselves  against  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  of  insanity,  and,  lastly,  of 
thoroughly  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual liberty. 

Its  first  object  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
decree  the  erection  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  asylums,  and  it  placed  the  public 
asylums  under  the  direction,  and  the 
private  asylums  under  the  supervision,  of 
the  public  authorities, 

The  mode  of  admission  for  patients 
into  either  public  or  private  asylums  is 
protected  by  two  conditions,  which  differ 


according  as  they  are  voluntarily  made  by 
the  family  of  the  patient  or  ordered  by 
the  appointed  authorities. 

For  voluntary  admissions  three  papers 
have  to  be  produced:  (i)  request  lor  ad- 
mission ;  (2)  a  medical  certificate  stating 
the  mental  condition  of  the  patient,  par- 
ticulars concerning  his  disease,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  him  treated  and 
retained  in  an  asylum  (this  certificate 
may  be  signed  by  one  medical  man,  but 
it  must  have  been  dated  within  a  fort- 
night of  admission)  ;  and  (3)  a  certificate  of 
identification.  Persons  may  be  admitted 
by  the  appointed  authorities  without  the 
production  of  these  papers.  The  order 
comes  directly  from  the  prefects  in  respect 
to  any  one  whose  mental  condition  en- 
dangers public  order  or  the  safety  of  others. 

We  see  that  these  conditions  place  no 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  admitting 
urgent  cases  at  once  into  an  asylum,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  for  preventing  arbitrary 
sequestrations.  The  law  of  June  1838 
has  provided  conditions  which  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  particular. 

The  law  decrees  that  if  the  patient  is 
admitted  into  a  private  asylum  tne  prefect 
must  send  one  or  more  medical  men  in 
the  course  of  the  three  following  days  to 
ascertain  whether  the  patient  is  really 
insane. 

In  all  cases  of  voluntary  admission, 
besides  the  directors  advising  the  prefect 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  physician 
of  the  establishment  has  at  the  time  of 
thepatient*s  admission  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  fortnight  to  send  certificates  to 
the  administrative  authority  stating  the 
condition  of  the  patient. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  has  recovered 
he  must  be  set  at  liberty.  Even  before 
recovery  the  parents  or  guardian  have  the 
right  to  take  the  patient  out  again.  Any 
person  may,  by  applying  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  place  where  the  asylum  is  situated, 
obtain  the  special  examination  of  a  pa- 
tient retained  in  the  asylum,  after  which 
the  tribunal,  if  necessary,  orders  that  the 
patient  shall  be  discharged. 

The  patients  may  freely  write  and  send 
requests  or  demands  to  the  administrative 
or  judicial  authorities.  The  directors  of 
the  asylum  are  liable  to  heavy  penalties 
if  they  suppress  or  retain  the  requests  of 
their  patients. 

Lastly,  the  iytspecteura  generaux,  the 
prefects,  and  certain  magistrates  have  free 
access  into  all  asylums  to  satisfy  them- 
selves in  person  that  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations are  observed,  and  to  receive  the 
complaints  or  demands  of  interested 
parties. 
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With  sach  guarantees  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  under  any  but  the  most  im- 
probable circumstances  that  an  arbitrary 
sequestration  can  be  effected,  or,  at  least, 
that  a  prolonged  detention  without  abso- 
lute justification  can  occur. 

The  law  of  1838  has,  however,  for  a 
number  of  years  become  the  object  of  the 
most  passionate  attacks,  which  nave  seve- 
ral times  so  completely  misled  public 
opinion  that  the  situation  became  so  seri- 
ous as  to  make  it  necessary  to  take  official 
notice  of  these  attacks.  About  1867  the 
Imperial  Senate,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  petitions  addressed  to  it, 
proposed  some  reforms,  especiallv  that 
asylums  should  be  regularly  and  oftcially 
inspected. 

In  1869  A  great  inquiry  was  undertaken 
into  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  into 
the  working  of  the  law  of  1838,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  the 
results.  This  committee  held  sixteen 
meetings,  where  they  recognised  that  most 
of  the  attacks  against  the  existing  law 
were  without  foundation.  When  the 
president  summarised  these  deliberations, 
ne  declared  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee were  favourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  system  of  the  law  of  1838,  except 
that  they  would  add  certain  amendments 
deemed  necessary. 

The  committee  had  to  occupy  themselves 
with  a  Bill  introduced  in  March  1870 
before  the  legislative  body  by  MM.  Mag- 
nin  and  Gambetta.  This  Bill  propos^ 
two  essential  innovations  ;  the  institution 
of  a  jury,  appointed  to  pronounce  before- 
hand on  every  sequestration;  and  the 
obligation  to  effect  all  official  admissions 
to  public  asylums.  The  committee  after 
having  expressed  their  opinion  that  this 
Bill  was  marked  by  a  want  of  experience 
and  foresight,  deemed  it  to  be  uncalled 
for.  If  a  jury  were  constituted,  it  would 
meet  with  a  thousand  difficulties,  in  the 
event  of  a  patient  becoming  suddenly  in- 
sane, and  requiring  immediate  admission. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  compel  a  family  to  submit  to  ad- 
mission by  order  of  the  authorities  into  a 
public  asylum,  and  to  take  away  the  con- 
solation of  resorting  to  the  more  comfort- 
able and  secluded  sequestration  afforded 
by  a  prirate  asylam. 

The  grave  events  of  1870  prevented  the 
committee  from  formulating  the  amend- 
ments to  the  law  which  they  thought 
useful. 

In  1872  a  Bill  prepared  by  the  Societe 
de  LegialcUioii  comparee  was  introduced 
into  the  National  Assembly  by  Th.  Bous- 
sel,  Jozon,  and  Alb.  Desjardins.  This  Bill 
specially   laid    down    that    every  house 


where  a  lunatic  was  treated  should  be 
placed  under  the  same  conditions  as  an 
asylum,  and  subjected  to  the  supervision 
of  the  authorities.  Although  this  Bill  had 
been  studied  attentively,  the  National  As- 
sembly separated  without  having  even 
discussed  it. 

In  1 88 1  a  fresh  committee  was  ap- 
pointed like  that  of  1869,  and  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  following  year  the  Gro- 
vernment  hiid  before  the  Senate  a  Bill 
which,  whilst  retaining  the  general  plan 
and  most  of  the  clauses  of  the  law  of 
1838,  contained  the  amendments  so  often 
demanded  and  several  important  innova- 
tions. 

The  committee  devoted  two  years  to  the 
examination  of  this  Bill,  which  they  modi- 
fied in  several  points.  To  bring  their 
work  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  experience  of  Ach.  Foville, 
who  was  then  the  inapecteur  general,  and 
who  played  almost  the  same  role  on  this 
committee  as  Ferrus  in  the  preparation  of 
the  law  of  1838.  He  acted  as  guide  to 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  ren- 
dered them  services  which  they  warmly 
acknowledged. 

The  Senate  was  then  called  to  deliberate 
and  a  law  passed,  of  which  we  give  the 
principal  clauses  here : 

Lunatic  asylums  shall  continue  as  two 
classes,  public  and  private. 

Special  asylums  may  be  built  for  certain 
classes  of  incurable  patients,  such  as  epi- 
leptics, idiots,  and  crdtins. 

£very  lunatic  treated  at  a  private 
house,  other  than  that  of  his  guardian, 
husband  or  wife,  parent  or  child,  shall  be 
placed  under  supervision  of  the  authority, 
who  can,  if  the  treatment  is  found  to  be 
imperfect,  order  that  the  patient  shall  be 
placed  in  an  asylum. 

The  inspection  of  public  or  private 
asylums  shall  be  made  regularly  by  the 
prefect,  the  procureur  of  the  fiepublic, 
and  by  the  inspecteura  generaux  appointed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  formalities  for  admission  are  almost 
the  same  as  those  of  the  law  of  1838, 
except  that  the  medical  man  who  sends 
the  patient  has  to  give  details  in  the 
certificate  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
patient  to  be  admitted,  and  must  declare 
that  he  has  personally  seen  the  patient 
within  a  week  of  such  admission. 

All  persons  not  minors,  who,  conscious 
of  their  deranged  mental  condition,  ask 
admission  into  an  asylum,  may  be  received 
without  any  other  formality  than  a  request 
signed  by  themselves,  as  well  as  a  further 
statement  of  their  condition.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  clauses  of  the 
new  law. 
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Within  twenty-four  hoars  of  admission 
the  director  of  the  asylum  has  to  report 
this  to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  to 
the  procureur  of  the  district  where  the 
person  admitted  is  domiciled,  and  to  the 
proourettr  of  the  district  where  the  asylum 
IS  situated. 

Every  sequestration,  to  become  defini- 
tive, must  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  be  rati- 
fied by  the  tribunal  of  the  district  where 
the  asylum  is  situated.  The  decree  of  this 
tribunal  will  take  effect,  after  the  certifi- 
cates and  report  of  the  physician  of  the 
asylum,  and  the  report  of  the  medical 
inspector  appointed  for  this  purpose,  have 
been  produced.  If  necessary,  it  may  order 
a  special  medical  report. 

The  conditions  relating  to  discharge  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  law  of 
1838. 

An  important  innovation  is,  that  in 
connection  with  the  penitentiaries  separate 
quarters  shall  be  reserved  for  convicts 
who  become  insane,  and  that  special 
asylums  shall  be  built  for  individuals  who, 
after  having  been  convicted,  are  declared 
irresponsible  on  account  of  mental  idiena- 
tion. 

Lastly,  the  law  regulates,  under  condi- 
tions completely  omitted  by  the  law  of 
1838,  the  question  of  the  property  of 
lunatics,  and  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  their 
well-being,  their  efficient  treatment,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  pecuniary  interests. 

In  short,  the  law  of  1838  has  been  pre- 
served in  its  essential  character,  and  it  nas 
been  supplemented  rather  than  altered. 
In  the  course  of  debate  the  Senate  had  to 
render  homage  to  this  law,  and  to  state 
that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
made  in  the  interest  of  tne  insane. 

But  the  new  law  passed  by  the  Senate 
cannot  yet  be  put  m  force ;  it  must  first 
pass  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Chamber  will  leave 
its  text  intact,  and  tJie  Senate  will  have 
to  examine  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  will  not 
be  without  long  delay,  and  consequently 
the  law  of  1838  will  continue  in  force  for 
a  lon^  time  to  come.  The  opponents  of 
this  Sill  have  only  themselves  to  complain 
of  this  delay.  But  we  may  say  that  they 
are  less  numerous,  less  obstinate,  and 
less  blind  than  formerly,  because  their 


attacks,  although  still  sometimes  very 
severe,  are  at  all  events  less  frequent  and 
less  prolonged. 

However  this  may  be,  we  may  afiirm 
that  the  regime  of  the  insane  in  France 
with  regard  to  treatment  and  to  legisla- 
tion has  advanced  so  far  that  improvements 
and  ameliorations  of  a  secondary  import- 
ance alone  remain  to  be  obtained  in  the 
future.  Victor  Parakt. 

[Ji^erenee8.  —  Coiutans,  Lanier  et  iJumfoil, 
Kapport  g^n^ral  fmr  le  service  des  ali^n^  en  1874. 
Ksquirol,  Traltd  des  malad|e8  mentalet.  FoviUe 
(Aob.)  filB,  Lea  all^n^s.  Etude  pratiqne  sor  U 
I^slatlon  et  rassiatance  qui  leur  sont  appUeablee. 
Paris,  1870.  rarcbappe,  Ali^n^,  Article  da  Diet, 
encycl.  des  sciences  m^icales.  I*lnel  (Sdpion), 
Trait4  da  regime  sanitaire  des  ali^n^  Blttl. 
Elo^^e  de  Philippe  Pinel,  prononcd  k  rinaagoratton 
de  sa  statue,  le  13  Julllet  1885.  Koai»sel  (Th.), 
Kapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  conunitsion  sdnatoriale 
chaiv^  d' examiner  le  projet  de  loi  portant  revision 
de  la  loi  du  30  Jnln  1838,  sur  les  ali^n^,  1883.3 

nUBJrzT  (Mid.  E.  frene^e ;  Old  Fr. 
frenaisie  ;  L.  phrenesis  ;  Gr.  <l>p€tnja'ts,  for 
^pmrtr,  inflammation  of  the  brain).  Mad- 
ness, delirium;  extreme  excitement  and 
mental  agitation.  Also  an  old  term  for  a 
temporary  derangement  of  the  mental 
faculties,  excessive  anger.     (See  Makia.) 

nrxMitrATiwo  pstcbosss  {/uJr 

men,  lightning,  a  thunderbolt ;  ^xi*  the 
soul).  Bevan  Lewis's  term  for  insanities 
in  which  impulsive  accessions  occur. 

l'lJirCTIO»'A&  BISBASa  (fungor, 
I  perform).  Certain  phenomena  which 
result  from  some  disturbance  or  change 
in  the  functions  of  an  organ  without  pre- 
senting any  definite  organic  lesion  by 
which  the  disease  may  be  distinguished. 
Also  a  synonym  of  Hysteria. 

nntZBmrBUS  {furibunduStfroiDjuro, 
I  rage).    Maniacal,  mad,  raging. 

TJTMlOMUBifuriosuSf  from/iiro,I  rage). 
Baging  mad  or  maniacal. 

nntOK  {furoy  I  rage).  A  synonym  of 
Mania  ;  madness.  Also  an  excessive  and 
sudden  outburst  of  maniacal  excitement 
such  as  occurs  in  epileptic  maniacs^ 

TJJILOIL  BSavzs  Ifuro ;  brems^  shoirt). 
A  violent  outburst  of  temper,  simulating 
a  maniacal  attack. 

rVSOK  UTBAZ WS  {fwro  ;  uterug,  the 
womb).  A  term  used  as  a  synonym  of 
Nymphomania.  (Ger.  Muitefioutlu) 
i'inuRimoibrzTAUB(Fr.).  Bnuaaon's 
term  for  Nymphomania  and  Satyriaais 
iq.v.). 
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OACXBV. — A  name  given  in  Austria 
to  Cretins  (q.v.), 

OJBBPBAOI A  {yrJ9  the  earth ;  (jioyiiv, 
to  eat),  OJBXPBAOUS.  Dirt-eating  pro- 
pensity.   {See  Geophagism.) 

OA&SA«TB&OPT(yaX^,  a  cat;  apdp<0' 
not,  a  man).  A  species  of  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  imagines  himself  to  be 
a  cat.  (Fr.  Galeanthropie ;  Ger.  Katzen- 
BuchL) 

OAAVAWO-BTPWOTISM  (Galvani, 
an  Italian  physician  born  at  Bologna  in 
1737;  virvoff,  sleep).  The  hypnotic  condi- 
tion in  which  consciousness  is  quite  ex- 
tinct, produced  by  the  passage  of  a 
galvanic  current  through  the  brain,  fre- 
quently induced  in  hysterical  subjects. 

OAMSWOBKAWIA,      OABKOMAITIA 

(ydfioSf  marriage;  fuu/m,  madness).  A 
form  of  insanity  characterised  by  strange 
and  extravagant  proposals  of  marriage, 
accompanied  by  little  or  no  erotic  excite- 
ment.   An  absurd  term. 

OiiMMACisatus  (ydiifjMy  the  letter  y). 
Difficult  or  defective  pronunciation  of  the 
guttural  consonants;  guttural  stammering. 

OAWOXAaSTBBWZA  (yayyXiov,  a 
movable  tumour,  also  a  plexus  of  nerves ; 
d,  neg. ;  aOivos,  strength).  A  synonym  of 
Neurasthenia. 

OBZSTBSSTbBUBO,  OBZ8TBS- 

XMAXX,  (Ger.).  Terms  employed  in 
German  to  denote  unsoundness  of  mind 
or  disease  of  the  mental  functions. 

OBZSTBSSCBWACBB  (Ger.).  The 
German  term  for  imbecility. 

OBZiABBCVS  (ycXacr/io,  a  laugh).  The 
spasmodic  or  convulsive  laughter  observed 
in  hysteria. 

OBXhILTZO  (gelatio,  from  gelo,  I  freeze). 
Literally  a  freezing.  A  term  for  the  rigid 
state  of  the  body  in  catalepsy,  as  though 
it  were  frozen.    (Fr.  gelation,) 

OBMttTBSXBAB-BBBZT(Ger.).  The 
German  term  for  a  mental  disorder  with 
melancholic  symptoms. 

OBsnJTBSZiBZBBB-  (Grer.).  The  Ger- 
man equivalent  for  melancholy. 

OXBXBAZi  PABAZiTBZS  OF  TBB 
ZBSAHBi  —  Synonyms.  ♦  —  Faralysie 
generale  des  alieiies  or  progressive,  Folie 
piiralytique  (Fr.) ;  Paralyse  der  Irren, 
Faratyiischer  Blodsinn,  (Ger.);  Progres- 
sive General  Paralysis. 

Beflnitlon.  —  General   paralysis  is  a 

*  For  other  8ynoiiyms,  see  p.  i  of  the  writer's 
work  on  *'  General  I'aralysU  of  the  Insane,"  2nd 
edition,  1886. 


disease  of  the  nervous  system,  especially 
of  the  brain,  marked  clinically  by  (a) 
some  general  affections  of  motility,  namely, 
ataxy,  and  finally  paresis,  usually  follow- 
ing a  definite  oraer  and  course  of  develop- 
ment, and  especially  obvious  in  speecn, 
and  less  so  m  locomotion ;  and  by  (b) 
mental  symptoms  constituting,  or  tending 
to,  dementia,  but  often  consisting,  in  part, 
of  various  deliria ;  also,  but  in  less  degree, 
by  (c)  sensory  disorder  or  defect ;  and  by 
(a)  definite  organic  changes  in  the  nervous 
systems,  especially  in  the  encephulon. 

Gradual  in  its  mode  of  commencement 
in  typical  cases,  general  paralysis  now 
and  tnen  begins  suddenly,  as,  e,g,,  with  a 
cerebml  "  congestive  attack  "  (so-called), 
or  with  an  acute  outbreak  of  mental  ex- 
citement. 

The  duration  of  general  paralysis  varies 
from  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  years ;  a  few  cases  last 
more  than  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years ;  and 
cases  of  even  longer  duration  have  been 
reported,  but,  if  senuine,  are,  at  least, 
exceptions  of  the  kinds  which  prove  the 
rule.  The  duration  is  often  lone  in  the 
"  ascending  "  form  where  the  spincd  cord  is 
first  affected.  But  the  chronicity  of  these 
cases  is  more  specious  than  real,  the  whole 
duration  of  the  precedent  tabes  dorsalis, 
(&c.,  having  been  erroneously  included  as 
part  of  the  duration  of  the  supervenient 
general  paralysis ;  and,  indeed,  if  brain 
and  cord  are  simultaneously  attacked  the 
duration  of  the  general  paralysis  is  often 
short.  In  galloping  general  paralysis  the 
duration  is  somewhat  short;  short  it  is 
in  some  few  of  the  cases  with  unusually 
severe  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal 
symptoms.  Some  patients  are  soon  cut 
off  by  accessory  conditions  such  as  the 
epileptiform  seizures ;  but  those  with 
apoplectiform  seizures  only,  have  a  rela- 
tively longer  average  duration  than  with 
epileptiform  (Ascher,  Newcombe),  and 
tnan  the  cases  without  either ;  although 
of  long  duration  is  the  chronic,  demented, 
second  variety,  descril>ed  in  our  work  on 
general  paralysis,  and  comparatively  free 
iTom.  both  of  the  special  seizures  just 
named.  The  average  duration  is  longer  in 
females  than  in  males ;  in  the  well-to-do 
than  in  the  poor ;  in  cases  with  hereditary 
predi8]>osition  to  insanity  than  in  those 
without.  Ascher''^  finds  the  average  dura- 
tion rise  in  the  foUowing  scale:  (i)  cases 
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characterised  by  excitement;  (2)  bv  de- 
pression; (3)  by  uniform  dementia ;  (4)  by 
alternate  excitementand  depression;  (5)  by 
apoplectiform  attacks. 

Precedence  of  Orders  of  Symptoms. 
— In  most  cases  mental  symptoms  precede 
distinct  motor  ones,  and  of  the  latter  the 
earliest  are  psycho-motor  in  the  typical 
forms ;  yet  occasionally  the  symptoms 
which  soonest  attract  attention  are  some 
of  the  '^  seizures/'  or  some  motor  or  sen- 
sory phenomenon. 

The  question  wbetber  general  para- 
Ij-sis  supervenes  in  ordinary  insanity- 
may  almost  always  be  answered  in  the 
negative ;  yet  in  some  cases  the  operation 
of  new  agencies,  or  aggravation  of  old  ones, 
lights  up  general  paralysis  in  a  chronic 
lunatic,  as — e.g.,  general  paralysis  super- 
vening in  chronic  paranoia.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  a  transformation  of  a  chronic 
functional  psycho- neurosis  into  general 
paralysis,  I  have  seen  pronounced  mental 
alienation  precede  the  somatic  signs  of 
general  paralysis  by  weeks  or  months,  or 
by  one-and-a-half,  or  between  two  and  three 
years ;  but  in  these  cases,  apparently,  the 
precedent  psychosis  and  the  general  para- 
lysis were  fundamentally  connected  as 
successive  phases  of  the  same  morbid 
operation,  or  successive  effects  of  the  same 
morbific  process — if  of  different  parts 
of  it. 

As  to  tbe  mode  and  time  of  sequence 
of  individual  symptoms  in  general 
paralysis ;  in  the  motor  sphere  there  are 
in  general  terms,  and  in  order  of  time, 
(i)  ataxy  ;  (2)  paresis  added  to  ataxy;  (3) 
increase  of  ataxy  and  paresis  to  a  state  of 
helplessness.  One  of  the  motor  affections, 
that  of  speech,  is  usually  the  one  first 
recognised,  and  tremor  and  twitch  of 
tongue,  lips  and  face,  and  locomotor  inco- 
ordmation  of  the  lower  limbs  are  some- 
times noticed  early  in  the  disease.  Ocular 
svmptoms,  and  impaired  co-ordination  of 
tne  finer  movements  of  the  hands,  may 
soon  be  observed,  or  may  even  appear 
first. 

The  mental  symptoms  occur  in  the  most 
varied  possible  time  and  mode  of  sequence. 
The  moral  feelings,  perturbed  at  first, 
rapidly  undergo  disintegration  and  decay. 
After  a  preliminary  dexpondency,  the  emo- 
tional state  often  tends  to  be  gay ;  later, 
to  be  depressed,  morose  or  peevish ;  and 
finally  to  die  out.  More  or  less  dementia 
is  present  in  all  cases  from  the  early 
stages,  is  irregularly  progressive,  and  is 
often  very  extreme  towards  the  close. 
Both  general  and  special  senses  become 
blunted  or  even  lost,  but  less  so,  and 
later,  than  other  functions. 

If  exalted    notions  are    present  it  is 


usually  at  or  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the 
established  general  paralysis  (second 
period)  that  they  are  most  active ;  melan- 
cholic symptoms  often  occur  early,  they, 
or  hypochondriacal  ones,  may  crop  up  at 
any  other,  except  the  latest,  part  of  the 
course  of  the  malady,  or  may  rule  through- 
out. 


Kelative  Zntensity  of  tbe 
Symptoms. — Both  the  mental  and  motor 
are  usually  more  intense  than  the  sensory; 
and  the  mental  may  ruu  riot  when  the 
motor  are  still  slight.  In  all  alleged  ex- 
amples of  the  existence  of  general  paraly- 
sis without  mental  symptoms  there  is  de- 
fect— failure — either  intellectual  or  moral, 
or  899thetic  deterioration,  or  affecting  all 
three ;  or  else  an  error  in  diagnosis  has 
been  made. 

Course  of  Ctoneral  Paralysis  in 
IVomen. — In  females,  general  paralysis 
runs  a  milder  and  longer  average  course 
than  in  males,  and  its  remissions  are  less 
frequent  and  less  marked.  Mentally, 
there  is  more  often  a  quiet  dementia; 
phjrsicaUy.  spinal  symptoms  are  less  often 
decided,  the  ascending  form  of  general 
paralysis  is  more  rare,  'the  chief  si>ecial 
seizures  are  less  frequent  and  severe ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  nysteriform  seizures 
occur  in  women  chiefiy.  At  the  onset  the 
menses  may  be  irregular,  or,  later,  become 
suspended.  Bey  found  in  the  hysterical 
cases,  frequently,  eroticism  and  maniacal 
excitement  with  continual  mobility.  The 
hysteria  yields  ground  to  the  general 
paralysis.  B^ffis  finds  general  paralysis 
occur  very  rarely  in  hysterical  women. 

Simple  and  complicated  Ctoneral 
Paralysis. — In  simple  general  paralysis 
the  mental  motor  and  sensory  phenomena 
run  the  usual  course.  In  the  "  complica- 
ted" form  are  important  invading  but 
inessential  symptoms,  whose  point  of  de- 
parture is  the  cerebro-spinai  axis.  Of 
these  complications  of  general  paralysis, 
the  chief  are  epileptiform,  apoplectiform, 
simple  paralytic,  nysteriform,  tetaniform 
seizures;  marked  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  acute  meningitis,  or  encephalitis, 
circumscribed  lesions  of  brain  cord  or 
nerves,  tahes  doraalis,  &c.  Yet  one  must 
avoid  the  error  made  of  terming  almost 
every  organic  brain  disease  which  produces 
dementia  and  paralysis,  a  '*  modified  gen- 
eral paralysis." 

Stages. — ^The  division  of  general  paralysis 
into  stages  is  of  limited  value  and  only  to 
be  made  in  a  very  restricted  sense ;  being 
mainly  founded  upon  the  mental  pheno- 
mena, there  are  many  cases  to  which  it 
cannot  be  applied,  so  diverse  are  the  order 
of  evolution,  the  duration,  course,  and 
association    of    the    mental    symptoms. 
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Sometimes  two  or  three,  sometimes  four 
or  more  stages  are  described.  Dividing, 
as  we  do,  into  four  stages,  there  are : — 
First,  a  prodromic  stage  of  moral,  emo- 
tional, intellectual,  alteration ;  secondly,  a 
stage  of  decided  mental  alienation,  or  of 
dementia  only ;  thirdly,  a  stage  of  chronic 
mental  disorder  or  confusion,  or  increasing 
dementia,  active  mental  symptoms  of  the 
preceding  stage  frequently  undergoing 
remission ;  and  fourthly,  a  stage  of  fatuity, 
of  prostration  of  mental,  motor,  sensory 
and  nutritive  powers. 

Stages  equally  accurate,  but  less  strik- 
ing, might  be  made  from  the  phases 
through  which  the  motor  signs  pass. 

Three  stages  only  are  more  usually 
described,  and  in  order  to  obviate  confu- 
sion we  use  the  word  periods;  the  first 
corresponding  to  a  prodromic  stage,  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  corresponding, 
respectively,  to  the  first,  second  and  third 
stages  of  the  establisJied  disease. 

Such  are  the  stages  ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  cases  diverge  more  or  less  con- 
siderably from  this  t^pe ;  any  one  stage 
may  be  absent,  and  m  some  no  distinct 
stages  can  be  traced ;  a  progressive  ataz^, 
paresis  and  sensory  failure,  with  dementia 
—or  with  early  exaltation,  and  later  de- 
mentia— being  the  chief  outlines. 

Of  the  symptoms  of  the  morbid  processes 
in  general  paralysis,  some  are  in  the  first 
ranJc — are,  in  a  free  sense,  characteristic, 
and  are  almost  constant;  others  in  the 
second  rank  and  accessory ;  and  others  in 
a  third  rank,  and  relatively  infrequent  and 
accidental. 

Protfromio,  or  Period  of  Mental  Al- 
teration*— As  in  the  others,  so  in  this 
prodromic  period,  there  is  the  utmost 
variety  in  clinical  form  and  duration, 
some  types  being  more  frequent^  yet  more 
characteristic.  But  the  more  accurately 
the  histories  of  typical  cases  are  given  by 
observant  friends  the  longer,  as  a  rule, 
does  the  prodromic  period  seem  to  be; 
and  many  months,  or  even  several  years, 
of  some  perceptible  change  have  preceded 
the  point  of  time  at  which  the  friends 
definitely  perceive  the  manifest  mental 
derangement  or  dementia. 

In  general  paralysis  of  the  simplest 
form  there  is,  throughout  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  on  the  mental  side, 
solely  or  chiefly  a  dementia,  a  decay  or 
destruction  of  the  moral  intellectual  and 
emotional  faculties :  in  other  forms,  com- 
prising the  majority  of  cases,  some  active 
ment^  symptoms  appear,  such  as  the 
various  insane  deliria. 

Examining  the  onset  of  most  cases  of 
general  paralysis,  some  mental  modifica- 
tion is  observed,      llie   moral,  aesthetic,  ] 


affective  powers  begin  to  pass  into  decay 
and  dissolution,  as  shown  in  demeanour  or 
action,  or  there  is  exaggeration  of  a  na- 
turally choleric  emotional  disposition. 
The  higher  co* ordinations,  the  supreme 
inhibitory  mental  functions,  fail,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  conduct  or  habit  are  now 
often  noticed.  There  is  at  first  defect  of 
the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  activi- 
ties, of  the  highest,  latest-acquired,  ideal 
representations  gained  through  speech ; 
reason,  judgment,  fail ;  and  the  acts 
cease  to  be  guided,  as  formerly,  by  religion, 
altruism,  sense  of  morality  or  duty,  pa- 
triotism, love  of  family,  of  truth,  of  friend- 
ship, of  beauty ;  there  is  defect  also  of  the 
close  alliance  of  conception  with  motor 
impulses.  Thence  come  change  of  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  highest  and  most  com- 
plicated activities;  and  incapacity  for 
storing  up  and  combining  new  mental 
acquisitions.  As  well  as  the  intellectual 
life,  are  the  moral  and  affective  touched ; 
their  disorders,  indeed,  may  appear  to  be 
primary,  the  moral  powers  suffering  more 
notably  in  one  case,  the  emotional  in 
another.  Of  all  the  prodromic  symptoms, 
failure  or  perversion  of  the  moral  sense 
is  the  most  important,  and  is  closely 
linked  with  intellectual  disintegration. 
To  this  failure  or  perversion  of  the  moral 
and  affective  faculties  in  the  prodromic 
stage  of  general  paralysis  special  attention 
was  long  ago  drawn  by  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont.  Even  years  beforehand  may  be 
unwonted  acts  of  indelicacy,  impropriety, 
debauchery  with  apathy  and  indolence, 
or  great  irritability  of  temper,  failure  of  the 
usual  determination  of  character,  threat 
of  suicide.  This  disease,  therefore,  is  often 
to  be  feared  when  sudden  apparent  moral 
falls  or  delinquencies,  of  which  theft  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent,  occur  in  those 
hitherto  without  reproach.  In  many  a 
case  some  affective  perversion,  some  moral 
or  other  mental  change,  has  been  noticed 
long  before  the  alleged  onset  of  the 
disease. 

The  language  of  the  patients  is  some- 
times changed  in  character,  is  coarse  and 
foul,  rude,  insulting,  blasphemous,  or 
brutal.  Sometimes  there  is  coarse  jest- 
ing, or  unwonted  familiarities  or  liberties 
with  servant  maids.  Some  lie  and  dis- 
simulate (as  it  were)  in  the  most  imper- 
turbable manner;  or  from  forgetfulness 
and  mental  weakness  and  disorder  openly 
and  coolly  commit  theft.  This  may  also 
occur  in  the  next  period  of  general  para- 
lysis. 

Appetites  and  Desires, — Loss  of  genital 
power  and  desire  has  sometimes  been 
noticed  as  aprodromic  symiylom.  On  th^ 
other    hand,    sexiial  e 
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existB  at  tbe  onset,  and  when  deemed  to 
be  a  cause  is  often  only  a  prodromic 
symptom.  Excess  and  coarseness  in  eat- 
ine  and  drinking,  or  even  fsBcal  self* 
defilement  may  occur. 

Intelleotual  Befeot. — The  last  and 
latest  conceptions  formed  in  the  coarse 
of  evolation,  those  of  the  highest  altru- 
istic, moral,  religious,  social  type,  fail  first. 
IMemory  fails,  especisdly  for  recent  events, 
tenure  of  the  more  recent  mental  acquisi- 
tions is  specially  feeble  and  fleeting,  and 
with  progressively  lessening  power  of 
attention  and  of  memory,  ihe  acquirement 
and  retention  of  any  new  ideas,  the  for- 
mation of  any  hi^hlv  complex  conception 
become  progressively  less.  The  last 
evolved,  latest  acquired  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  training  dissolve.  The  next 
lower  and  lower  powers  are  freed  from 
control  in  various  degrees,  and  are  in  cor- 
responding degrees  of  over-activity,  but 
their  turn  is  to  come,  successively,  later 
on. 

But  what  the  patients'  companions  are, 
perhaps,  more  apt  to  notice  are,  absent- 
mindedness,  forgetfnlness  of  duties,  ap- 
pointments, and  even  meals,  and  of  the 
consequences  of  irregular  acts ;  incapacity 
to  fix  attention,  and,  resulting  from  all 
these,  incapacity  to  carry  on  the  usual 
occupation  and  gain  a  living.  Mentally 
confused,  imperceptive,  drowsy,  forgetful, 
the  patient  may  also  have  the  feeling  of 
being  "  stunned,"  or  giddiness,  or  heavi- 
ness or  lightness  of  head,  or  a  dazed  dull 
yet  excitable  state,  or  one  of  vivid  dis- 
agreeable dreams.  There  are  inattention, 
lack  of  adaptation,  an  irregular  fitful 
blundering  prosecution  of  duty  or  busi- 
ness. Forgetful  of  what  he  was  about  to 
ttay,  making  mistakes  in  counting  or 
changing  money,  or  in  the  simplest  arith- 
metical calculations,  the  patient  is  easily 
confused. 

Or  emotional  depression  may  overcloud. 
Cast  down,  despondent,  distressed  about 
trifles,  apathetic  about  important  affairs, 
inattentive,  neglectful,  languid,  lacking 
interest  in  life,  relaxed  in  energy,  and  full 
of  vague  fears,  these  patients  may  yet  be 
irascible  if  roused  or  opposed.  Increasing, 
this  condition  may  appear  as  the  melan- 
cholic or  hypochondriacal  variety  of  estab- 
lished general  paralysis.  Here  the  early 
symptoms  set  the  tune  for  the  future 
ones.  But  the  precursory  depression, 
anxiety  and  foreboding  more  usually  are 
not  extreme,  are  unnoticed  or  soon  for- 
gotten, or  not  taken  as  portents  of  the 
coming  trouble. 

The  alternation  of  emotions  may  be 
rapid  ;  the  act  of  weeping  may  exist  with- 
out emotional  depression. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  mav  be  a 
serene,  nonchalant,  viniform,  eleyated 
state  or  disposition,  rash  or  even  reckless 
conduct,  instability,  expansive,  busy, 
speculative,  restless:,  fitfully  energetic 
method  of  work  or  business,  yet  with  some 
loss  of  the  usual  foresight  and  acumen, 
brusque  manner,  forced  and  noisy  laugh 
and  conversation,  absurd  and  extm- 
vagant  projects,  prodigal  expenditure  of 
money  or  of  credit  in  needless  ^ifts  or 
purchases.  At  night,  insomnia  is  often 
added.  But  be  this  the  case  or  not,  drowsi- 
ness or  somnolence  may  be  evinced  during 
the  da^,  especially  after  meals,  and  even 
in  public.  Mobile  in  resolution,  address- 
ing or  visiting  persons  of  great  reputation 
or  notoriety,  perhaps  salacious  or  ODsnly 
indecent,  the*patients  may  offer  absura  and 
varying  excuses  for  their  conduct.  In  place 
of  previous  depression  or  distrust,  come 
gaiety  and  self-asBurance,  sleepleMiieM^ 
restlessness,  a  speculative,  lU-directed 
over-activity  which  may  evince  itself  in 
generous-like,  philanthropic  schemes,  oon- 
ndently  put  forward,  but  impracticable 
in  themselves,  or  else  showing  an  enthe 
lack  of  adjustment  to  the  resources  of 
their  projector,  who  is  falling  under  the 
sway  of  an  expansive  egotism,  an  inflated 
view  of  his  influence,  power,  aptitude  01 
even  position.  The  activity  may  become 
extreme;  the  patient  wandering  to  and 
fro  by  night  and  day,  petulant,  loquacious, 
issuing  self-contraaictory  orders,  roused 
to  furious  anger  by  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion or  most  trivial  occurrence,  his  irrits- 
bility  of  temper  may  explode  in  destruc- 
tive or  dangerous  acts,  and  like  others  of 
the  prodromic  symptoms  these  n^ay  con- 
tinue into,  and  form  part  of,  the  dinical 
aspect  of  the  established  disease. 

The  over-activity  at  the  beginning  of 
general  paralysis  ln8i^ted  on  b^  P.  Mo^ 
reau,  Em.  R^gis,  Falret,  Christian,  Bitti, 
Ball — which  has  been  termed  functional 
exaggeration,  and  described  as  being  per- 
sistent, intense,  impulsive — ^maj  ^chibil 
itself  in  one, or  a  few  of,  or  all  the  functaons, 
intellectual,  emotional,  motor,  sexual, 
vegetative.  Y.  Parant^  even  described 
this  state  as  bestowing  on  the  patieDts 
qualities  and  aptitudes  they  had  not 
before.  But  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  speak 
of  this  as  a  functional  exaggeration  ;  it  is 
disorderly  over-activity  on  uie  lower  level 
of  action  (of  evolution)  associated  with, 
and  due  to,  loss  of  control,  of  supreme  co- 
ordination or  inhibition,  owing  to  the  de- 
structive effect  of  the  lesion  upon  the 
supreme  mechanism  of  the  brain,  the 
apparatus  of  the  highest  associating,  co- 
ordinating, controlling  faculties. 

"  Annalet  M^.-rqrch."  Julj  1877,  p.  14. 
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Sullenness  and  taciturnity  may  be 
added  to  some  of  the  above  symptoms ;  or, 
rarely,  to  a  suspicions  miserly  state. 

Narcotic  drugs  and  alcohol  often  have 
an  extremely  enhanced  effect. 

Much  that  is  done,  more  that  is  left  un- 
done, indicates  grave  enfeeblement  of 
mind.  Ideas,  as  they  arise  in  conscious- 
ness, may  instigate  action  without  the 
normal  checks  or  inhibition ;  or  conduct 
may  be  semi-conscious  only,  as  when  in- 
decent acts  are  done  without  object  or 
gain.  A  confusion  between  things  desired 
and  possessed ;  desire  satisfying  its  bent, 
by  an  obscure  impulse  ;  or  expansive  feel- 
ing ;T-severally  or  jointly,  may  lead  to 
theft.  There  is,  also,  no  fixity,  no  tenacity, 
in  the  purposes  which  engage  the  mind  ; 
the  old  schemes  are  abandoned  and  derelict, 
and  the  new  may  command  but  a  flagging 
and  flickering  interest. 

As  to  the  prodromio  pbysloal  sjrmp- 
toms,  the  sensoiy  are  sometimes  the 
earliest  noticed.  Hearing  may  be  less- 
ened, or  deafness  may  appear  and  may  be 
sudden  and  transitory ;  or  transitory 
blindness  may  occur  years  beforehand,  or 
transient  or  persistent,  beginning  months 
before.  Headache  may  be  severe,  and 
may  lead  the  sufferer  to  knock  his  head 
for  relief  against  the  wall.  Precedent 
migraine  usually  clears  up  at  the  outset  of 
general  paralysis.  NeuralgisB  may  affect 
the  head,  spine,  or  limbs,  and  especially  so 
if  spinal  symptoms  precede  the  cerebral 
("spinal  **  or  "ascendmg  "  form  of  general 
paralysis).  Spinal  symptoms,  indeed,  in- 
cluding ataxy,  are  very  often  premonitory. 
Visceral  neuralgisd  may  occur.  There 
may  be  "globus ''  feeling  in  the  throat,  or 
the  sensation  of  pressure  or  fulness  about 
the  hypochondria  or  stomach,  subjective 
sensations  of  heat  or  coldness  of  one  limb 
or  of  more,  pricking  or  formication  of  skin, 
or  sensation  as  of  electric  shock  in  the 
head,  or  modifications  of  the  muscular 
sense,  or  sparks  before  the  eyes,  loss  or 
disorder  of  colour-vision. 

Among  the  vaso-motor  symptoms  at 
this  time  are  to  be  mentioned  :  flushing 
of  face,  alone,  or  alternating  with  cold- 
ness; heated  head;  palpitation,  with  in- 
jectcKl  eye,  and  lively  look,  and  aural 
tinnitus;  cracking,  ringing,  or  blowing 
sounds  in  the  ears,  occurring  from  time  to 
time ;  or  vertigo  ;  or  momentary  sensation 
of  being  stunned.  Hepatic  and  gastro- 
intestinal disorder  may  arise. 

The  motor  symptoms  now  are  usually 
psycho-motor ;  the  tine,  most  recently  ac- 
quired accomplishments  fail  first,  those 
which  necessitote  the  most  numerous  asso- 
ciations of  motor  single  ideas  or  impulses, 
and  extensive  and  complicated  association 


of  cerebral  innervations  and  of  muscular 
co-ordinated  adaptation  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  numerous  movements  in  the 
achieving  of  a  delicate  operation.  The 
muscular  action  readily  becomes  not  only 
irregular  but  tremulous.  The  handwrit- 
ing may  show  this.  Speech  may  evince 
some  dyslogic  defects,  and  even  some  arti- 
culatory,  and  during  it,  or  at  other  times, 
voluntary  movements  of  the  lips,  face  and 
tongue,  may  be  accompanied  and  inter- 
rupted by  tremor  or  slight  twitch.  The 
tongue  may  also  move  slowly  and  heavily. 
There  may  be  recurring  transient  apha- 
sia.* 

In  some  cases,  even  so  early,  the  pupils 
are  contracted,  irregular,  unequal,  or  pos- 
sibly sluggish  to  light.  External  ocular 
or  local  facial  paresis  or  paralysis  may 
exist,  especially  in  syphilitic  cases ;  or 
optic-nerve  atrophy  (Wigles worth). 

Barely,  some  slight  inco-ordi nation  of 
gait  may  now  be  observed  (in  cases  without 
tabes  doraalis),  or  the  patient  may  be  easily 
fatigued,  or  a  momentary  weakness  or 
sinking  in  one  limb  or  in  more,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  coarser  movements  of  the  limbs 
are  free  at  this  period.  Many  patients  can 
run  and  dance  almost  as  well  as  ever,  and 
in  fact  the  ordinary  ataxy  and  paresis  are 
often  absent  now. 

The  earliest  precursors  may  be  slight  or 
marked  convulsive,  or  unconscious,  or 
quasi-syncopal,  seizures. 

Znvaalon. — The  invasion  of  developed 
general  paralysis  may  be  by  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  mental  failure,  ataxy  and 
paresis;  or  distinct  invasion  symptome 
may  consist  of  so-called  "congestive" 
seizures,  varying  in  intensity  from  swim- 
ming and  aching  in  the  head,  mental  con- 
fusion, tinnitus,  and  pricking  of  the  skin,  to 
coma,  palsy,  and  convulsion ;  or  the  inva- 
sion may  be  by  an  acute  attack  of  mental 
excitement,  or  other  acute  mental  dis- 
order ;  or  by  a  protracted  one  of  insanity, 
and  for  a  long  time  without  distinct 
somatic  signs  of  general  paralysis. 

Second  Veiiod  (rirst  Stare  of 
Bstabllsbed  Oeneral  Varalysls). — When 
general  paralysis  becomes  established  as  a 
definite  disease,  some  of  the  mental  symp- 
toms already  mentioned  undergo  increase, 
and  there  is  progressive  impairment  of 
moral  and  assthetic  senses,  of  highest  in- 
tellectual culture,  of  noblest  and  latest 
mental  acquisitions  in  the  race  and  in  the 
individual.  Firm  union  of  the  higher 
ideas,  and  the  formation  of  conclusions 
fail ;  the  conceptions  are  incomplete,  and 
their  symbols — namely,  words — fail  also, 
or,  if  not  lost,  become  formal  only,  and  the 

•  See  also  Dr.  .Stvage.VinV.  Med.  Joum,,  April  5, 
.  i8go. 
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teachiogs  of  experience  melt  away.  Later 
the  lower  ideas  fail,  ego-con sciousD ess  be- 
comes more  and  more  defective.  The  con- 
duct of  the  sufferers  progressively  becomes 
more  profoundly  changed.  Beyond  this, 
the  mental  symptoms  at  first  may  mainly 
be  those  of  (i)  dementia;  or  of  (2)  expan- 
sive delirium  ;  or  of  (3)  active  mental  ex- 
citement ;  or  be  (4)  hypochondriacal ;  or 
(5)  melancholic;  or  (6)  persecutory;  or 
(7)  stuporous  ;  or  (8)  circular. 

Yet  a  kind  of  mental  disharmony,  con- 
fusion and  dementia  are  of  the  essence  of 
the  mental  state  throughout  general  para- 
lysis, and  are  analogous  at  first  to  the 
ataxy,  and  then  to  the  paresis,  in  the 
motor  sphere. 

( 1 )  Symptoms  of  Dementia  predominant 
— Here  are  to  be  found  all  grades  of  mental 
failure  and  loss  from  disease.  In  some 
examples  there  is  merelv  a  gradually  in- 
creasing impairment  and  ultimate  loss  of 
attention,  memory,  logic,  volition.  In 
some  there  are  added  insomnia,  meddle- 
some untidy  restlessness,  destructivenesa, 
and  foul  habits;  in  a  few  are  rare  par- 
oxysms of  excitement,  or  some  morbid 
perception  or  idea  of  danger ;  some  terror 
and  attempt  to  escape  from  imaginary 
evil.  There  may  be  amnesia,  blunders, 
forgetfulness,  mental  confusion,  sudden 
tits  of  abstraction,  cessation  of  work  or 
conversation,  explosive  irritability  about 
triiles,  vertigo,  headache,  oppression  or 
lightness  of  head,  quasi-automatic  acts, 
ofi'ences  against  public  decency  and  social 
]>ropriety,  coarse  manners,  slovenliness, 
criminal  assaults,  many  anomalies  of  self- 
consciousness  and  coensBsthesis.  In  some 
are  paroxysmally  the  phenomena  of  silent 
excitement ;  or  heated  head,  teeth-grind- 
ing, self-neglect,  resistiveness ;  or  a 
childish  rhythmic  repetition  of  a  few  frag- 
mentary phrases. 

(2)  Expansive  Delirium  predominant — 
Mental  failure  and  confusion,  or  hypo- 
chondriac, or  melancholic,  symptoms  may 
precede. 

(a)  In  one  sub-form  the  emotional 
exsdtation  of  general  paralysis  reaches 
its  highest  pitch.  Joy,  gaiety,  hilarity, 
fill  the  patient,  and  with  felicity  his  cup 
runneth  over.  The  countenance  is  beam- 
ing, the  eye  bright,  the  figure  expanded, 
the  movements  are  lively,  free  and  glad- 
some. The  imagination,  gradually  free- 
ing itself  from  control,  may  conjure  up 
visionary  schemes  for  the  enriching  of  the 
multitude,  for  the  ennobling  of  mankind, 
and  for  the  regeneration  of  the  race  ;  all 
to  be  effected  by  the  force  and  supreme 
energy  of  the  patient  himself. 

With  this  are  usually  exalted  delu- 
sions— manifold,  varying,  unsystematised. 


absurd  and  self-contradictory — qualities 
which  they  owe  to  the  co-existent,  un- 
bridled imagination,  and  lapse  and  de- 
generation of  reason*s  control  and  of  atten- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  delusions  are  of 
wealth;  and  the  patient  at  one  moment 
may  state  that  he  possesses  a  thousand, 
at  the  next  moment  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  or  has  numerous  horses,  carriages, 
servants,  jewels,  and  suits  of  clothing.  Or 
he  asserts  that  he  is  judge,  bishop,  general, 
or  king ;  of  immense  sexual  power ;  or  of 
colossal  stature,  and  capable  of  Hercu- 
lean feats  of  strength ;  or  of  grand 
mental  endowment,  artist,  poet,  author; 
or  that  he  is  several  or  all  of  these.  Or 
that  she  has  many  lovers,  is  highly  wed, 
has  surpassing  beauty,  lovely  children, 
gorgeous  dress  and  jewellery. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  may 
be  present,  and  harmonise  with  the  gran- 
diose ideas. 

These  expansive  symptoms  usually  al- 
ternate with  querulousness,  whining  dis- 
tress, childish  terrors,  irritability,  hypo- 
chondria, melancholjr,  mental  confusion. 

(6)  But  some  patients  show  merely  a 
quiet  pleased  self-satisfaction,  and  gentle 
exaggeration  of  the  pleasant  parts  of  ih&r 
past  history,  or  of  their  future  expecta- 
tions, seen  in  roseate  hue.  A  childish 
self-complacency,  and  irrelevant  silly 
laughter  on  trivial  provocation,  may  be 
found  in  the  same  cases  ;  and  indeed  may 
occur  with  or  without  marked  expansive 
symptoms. 

Tiie  exalted  delusions  and  the  emo- 
tional exaltation  may  exist  separately,  at 
least  for  a  time.  The  grotesque  exaggera- 
tion may  concern  the  hypochondriacal  and 
melancholic  delusions  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pansive. In  the  wildest  flight  of  expan- 
sive delirium  some  incongruous  statement 
or  act  constantly  appears ;  or  some  accu- 
rate account  or  assertion  blent  with  the 
delusive  ones  on  the  same  subject. 

(3)  Mental  Excitement  prominent.  — 
With  more  or  less  of  the  expansive  symp- 
toms just  described,  there  are  excitement, 
restlessness,  and  often  destmctiveness, 
also  loss  of  feelings  of  delicacy,  propriety, 
or  regard  for  social  amenities,  the  habits, 
indeed,  being  degraded,  the  language  fool, 
the  person  untidy  and  unclean.  Ho  sharp 
line,  therefore,  separates  this  from  the 
cases  in  which  the  expansive  symptoms 
predominate, and  the  two  conditions  might 
DC  described  together,  and  are  essentially 
of  the  same  nature.  Occasionally  the  ex- 
citement is  excessive  and  protracted. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  sHeni 
excitement,  the  patient  resisting,  grasping 
and  pushing,  perhaps  spending  hours  in 
this  monotonous  and  aimless  seizing,  poll- 
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ing,  shoving,  thrustiag,  rabbing  of  ob- 
jects, and  never-ceasiDg  movements  of  the 
limbs  and  trank,  no  til  the  perspiration 
breaks  forth  on  the  heated  face,  shaky 
limbs  and  fumbling  hands,  yet  the  pa- 
tient still  works  on  with  stupid  earnest 
gaze. 

A  malignant  exhaustion  and  destruc- 
tion, both  psychic  and  somatic,  occurs  in 
the  maniacal,  galloping  form  of  general 
paralysis,  in  which  are  excessive  and  con- 
tinual restlessness  and  violence — ^raving, 
resisting,  violent,  sleepless,  with  dry 
tongue,  sordes,  and  heated  skin,  the  pa- 
tient soon  passes  into  exhaustion,  tem- 
porary partial  collapse,  and  early  death. 

(4)  Hypochondriac  Symptoms  prominent 
— Here  there  is  an  oppressive  condition  of 
hypochondriacal  feeling  and  idea.  The 
delusive  beliefs  usually  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  patient's  hollow  viscera  are  closed 
or  obstructed,  so  that  he  cannot  swallow, 
or  cannot  defsecate ;  or  that  his  eyes  or 
nose,  his  throat  or  gullet,  his  head  or 
heart,  his  liver  or  bowels,  are  diseased,  or 
rotten,  or  wasted  away,  or  *'  gone " ;  or 
that  his  whole  frame  has  dwindled  to 
dwarf  or  infantile  size.  Thus,  the  symp- 
toms are  chiefly  morbid  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions as  to  obstruction  of  hollow  viscera ; 
absence  or  destruction  of  some  organs  or 
parts  of  the  body ;  rottenness  of  this  or 
of  that  organ  ;  imaginary  debility  and 
helplessness,  or  ordinary  disease;  denial 
by  patient  of  his  or  her  identity  or  exist- 
ence ;  delusions  of  belittlement ;  to  which 
we  have  added  necromim^ist  in  which 
there  is  quasi-simulation  of  death  by  the 
deluded  patient. 

Next  to  the  expansive,  the  hypochon- 
driac are  the  most  characteristic  mental 
symptoms  in  general  paralysis,  and  the 
two  kinds  are  often  strangely  blended, 
giving  rise  to  the  most  grotesaue  and  self- 
refuting  delusions.  Besembling  the  ex- 
pansive in  their  essential  qualities,  the 
nypochondriacal  delusions  often  are  not 
obtruded  by  the  patients,  often  are  only 
revealed  by  a  search.  In  some  examples 
there  is  tendency  to  marasmus,  gangrene 
and  early  death.  Some  patients  wear  an 
expression  of  apathy,  indifference,  melan- 
choly, vacuity  and  lack  of  ideas  ;  the  pen- 
dent features,  devoid  of  tension  ana  of 
mobility,  give  the  face  a  large  and  flattened 
look,  whilst  occasionfdly  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  play  over  it,  especially  during  speech. 
Depressed,  apathetic  and  immobile,  these 
patients  may  be  roused  to  expand  the 
countenance  m  a  smile,  or  it  lights  up  in 
vague  contentment  and  satisfaction,  or 
even  fleeting  ideas  of  grandeur.  Usually 
this  condition  occupies  one  stage  only,  and 
is  preceded  or  followed  by  excitement. 


(5)  Melancholic  Symptoms  prominent. — 
These  may  be  of  any  shade  of  mental  de- 
pression, from  mere  sadness  to  deep  dis- 
tress, suicidal  bent,  or  stuporous  melan- 
cholia. Terrifying  delusions  often  exist ; 
the  patients,  stricken  with  anxiety  and 
terror,  declaring  themselves  to  be  perse- 
cuted, insulted,  hunted,  or  about  to  be  shot 
or  killed,  and  begging  that  their  lives  may 
be  spared.  Others  obstinately  refuse  fond. 
Witn  others  it  is  more  a  querulous, 
anxious,  worried,  restless,  disturbed  state ; 
and  such  a  patient,  in  distress,  may  try 
to  get  away  and  reach  the  persons  whose 
hallucinatory  voices  he  fancies  he  hears 
calling  to  him.  Thus  the  melancholic 
symptoms  may  take  a  hypochondriacal  or 
an  agitated  or  a  stuporous  form ;  may  re- 
late particularly  to  poisoning,  persecu- 
tion, poverty,  or  spiritual  perdition,  or  be 
associated  with  "  silent  excitement."  Har- 
monising with  the  dejected  delusions  are 
usually  distressing  and  painful  hallucinii- 
tions  and  illusions,  often  of  hearing  and 
of  sight,  or  of  smell,  or  those  of  all  the 
five  more  special  senses  may  occur,  and 
even  in  the  same  individual.  Some  say 
their  beds  are  poisoned  ;  some  hear  them- 
selves accused  by  imaginary  voices  of 
being  the  most  wicked  in  the  world  ;  the 
food  of  some  tastes  and  smells  horribly  to 
them,  stenches  arise  from  their  compan- 
ions, reptiles  within  them  speak,  frightful 
objects  menace  them,  around  them  are 
the  horrible  forms  of  hell.  Hence  they 
refuse  food.  The  melancholic  delusions 
are  mutable  and  lack  cohesion.  If  these 
patients  attempt  suicide  or  homicide, 
there  is  usually  no  fixity  in  the  rea- 
sons they  assij2^ ;  no  precaution,  conceal- 
ment, or  persistency  in  their  endeavour. 
Tet  at  the  onset  the  suicide  may  be  suffi- 
ciently desperate,  determined,  and  success- 
ful. Melancholic  and  hypochondriacal 
symptoms  may  flourish  together,  and  may 
rapidly  alternate,  with  expansive  ones. 
Sometimes  a  largeness  of  idea  is  observed 
in  the  melancholic  general  paralytic,  who 
in  speaking  of  his  afflictions,  woes  and 
sins,  uses  terms  of  perhaps  grotesque  ex- 
aggeration. 

(6)  Persecutory  Delusions  prominent. — 
A  few  cases  remind  one  ot  persecutory 
paranoia  modified  by  psychical  weakness. 
These  patients  affirm  that  they  are  perse- 
cuted and  injured  in  every  possible  way, 
that  every  one  about  them  is  inimical. 
These  ideas  are  fickle  and  unsystemised. 
The  subjects  of  them  are  hostile,  threaten- 
ing, cruel,  vindictive. 

(7)  Stuporous  Form. — In  a  few  cases 
general  paralysis  sets  in  with  symptoms 
more  or  less  like  stuporous  insanity.  The 
physical  signs  of  general  paralysis   ar^ 
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either  absent  at  first,  or  are  slight  and 
masked  by  immobility.  A  decided  re- 
mission of  the  stuporous  symptoms  may 
now  occur ;  and,  next,  the  physical  signs 
may  slowly  increase,  or  if  previously  con- 
cealed, may  become  manifest,  and  the 
mental  sky  overcast  and  stormy. 

(8)  Circular  Form, — Here  are  phases 
or  periods  of  alternate  excitement  and 
depression,  either  separated  or  not  by  an 
intervening  period  of  calm.    During  the 

Shase  of  excitement  are  also  expansive 
elirinm,  ideas  of  contentment,  of  satis- 
faction, and  sometimes  of  persecution. 
During  that  of  depression,  there  may  be 
depressed  delusions,  melancholy,  even  to 
the  stuporous  form,  or  a  suicidal  tendency. 
What  we  refer  to  is  a  condition  with  dis- 
tinct phases,  and  is  not  the  mental  oscil- 
lation after  one  of  the  "  seizures,"  not  a 
recurring  fluctuation  only,  not  merely  the 
ordinary  emotional  fickleness  and  varia- 
bility. 

For  convenience  the  mental  symptoms 
may  now  be  followed  into  the  tlUrd  and 
fonrtli  periods,  and  up  to  death.  After 
a  greater  or  less  duration  of  the  symp- 
toms above  described,  may  come  a  de- 
cided temporary  abatement,  or  remission, 
or  even  apparent  recovery,  or  the  patients 
may  steadily  drift  into  the  dementia  of 
the  later  stages.  Owing  to  the  failure  of 
mind  they  can  no  longer  produce  new 
ideas  and  new  delusions.  Shreds  of  their 
former  delusions  are  now  i*epeated  almost 
mechanically,  and,  towards  the  close,  with 
little  or  no  involvement  of  the  emotions ; 
the  loss  of  memory  and  general  mental 
failure  are  extreme ;  exaltation  is  now  far 
more  rare  than  it  was ;  some  self-satisfac- 
tion may  be  observed,  but  more  often  are 
the  patients  dull  and  unemotional,  or 
sullen,  morose  and  irascible,  or  querulous, 
worried  and  cast-down.  Yet  there  is 
often,  rather,  a  merely  formal  expression 
of  these  feelings ;  the  inattention,  apathy 
and  indifference  of  mental  failure  repla- 
cing emotion.  The  mental  state  often 
passes  from  one  phase  to  another ;  to-day 
repeating  some  fragmentary  exaJted  de- 
lusions mechanically,  or  with  blurred 
euphoria ;  to-morrow  the  patients  are 
fatuous,  or  morose  and  irascible,  and  these 
delusions  forgotten.  Commonly,  lost  to 
the  sense  of  shame  or  of  propriety,  filthy 
in  habits,  untidy  in  dress,  the  patients  at 
last  become  hopelessly  demented,  and  their 
rapidly  failing  powers  of  utterance  are 
perhaps  devoted  to  incoherent  reviling, 
ribaldry  and  obscenity.  At  irregular 
points  of  the  downward  journey  may  oc- 
cur congestion  and  heat  of  the  head,  with 
more  grave  mental  heaviness,  and  often 
insomnia,  restlessness,  noisy  or  **  silent " 


excitement,  self-smearing,   farioos   teeth 
grinding,  increased  helplessness. 

If  the  patient  survives  to  the  fourth 
and  last  period,  the  mental  faculties  and 
coherent  speech-power  are  practically  al- 
most abolished,  and  the  merely  v^^etative 
existence  soon  comes  to  an  end.  In  the 
abyss  of  the  now  profound  dementia  is 
obUteration  of  all  moral  feeling,  and  the 
retention,  at  the  most,  of  merely  a  thin 
spectral  semblance  of  some  former  phases 
of  ideation  or  emotion. 

We  next  come  to  the  mixed  plijsieal 
and  mental  sjrmptoms*  and  plijaieal 
symptoms,  of  establislied  general  para- 
lysis (second,  third  and  fourth  perioos). 

Speech.  —  (a)  When  general  pandysis 
has  become  established,  the  speech  more 
clearly  betrays  the  mental  state,  for  the 
intellectual  weakness,  impairment  of 
memory,  and  of  attention,  and  of  pre- 
cision of  ideas,  are  evinced  in  the  slowness 
of  speaking,  lingering  pause,  hemming 
speech,  search  for  words,  drawling,  sub- 
stitution of  some  commoner  word  lor  the 
one  really  required,  omission  of  words, 
forgetfulness  of  ideas  before  half-expressed, 
and  abrupt  discontinuance  of  a  sentence 
or  of  conversation,  or  even  disorder*  tran- 
sition to  a  new  set  of  ideas,  entanglement 
of  the  thread  of  thought,  or  repetitions  of 
the  same  words  or  sentences,  often  irre- 
levantly, owing  to  mental  failure  and  con- 
fusion, or  less  often  to  spasmodic  hurry  in 
speech ;  or  there  may  be  echo-like  repeti- 
tion of  what  the  patient  hears  (echo- 
speech).  Hesitat'mg  and  disordered,  the 
speech  may  become  a  choreoid  paraphra- 
sia.  These  psychic  affections  of  speech, 
like  the  labial  and  lingual  ataxy,  may  be 
masked  for  a  time  by  great  excitement. 

Ellipses  of  syllables  may  occur,  as  well 
as  of  words ;  marking  a  disordered  rela- 
tion between  ideation  and  the  functional 
co-ordination  of  vocal  organs. 

Mutism,  voluntary  aphasia,  may  be 
found. 

When  excited,  the  patient  may  pour 
forth  a  fiood  of  incoherent  words  or 
phrases  which  becomes  merely  a  logor- 
rhoea ;  for  in  the  headlong  course  of  ideas 
whose  associations  are  loosened,  words 
influence  the  train  of  thought  strongly, 
enhancing  its  disorder.  Stuttering,  wiUi 
its  precipitate  and  tumultuous  hurry  and 
omissions,  ending  perhaps  in  an  unin- 
telligible jargon,  may  be  present ;  and  so 
may  self-question  and  reply.  The  whole 
bearing  of  the  patient,  his  accent,  empha- 
sis, mien  and  gestures  whilst  speaking, 
may  be  altered ;  or  he  may  revel  in  hyper- 
bole, fabricate  strange  new  words  and 
forms  of  expression,  oH^en  reverting  to  the 
mode  of  childhood's  speech. 
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To  these  may  now  be  added  disorders  of 
(b)  diction,  and  of  (c)  articolation  (see 
below). 

Naturally,  the  consonants  afford  the 
chief  difficnity ;  especially  in  pronouncing 
linguals  or  labials,  or  in  uttering  the 
syUables  of  a  long  word,  does  the  failure 
come ;  a  stoppage,  a  faint  stuttering  is 
observed,  as  of  one  somewhat  in  liquor ; 
with  an  effort  is  the  word  uttered ;  and 
at  the  same  time  may  often  be  seen 
tremulous  twitches  of  the  upper  lip  or  of 
the  facial  muscles,  as  in  one  about  to 
weep.  There  is  a  stumble,  as  it  were,  in 
articulating  some  words,  a  lingering  pause, 
a  thick  slow  circumspect  utterance,  a 
quivering  speech,  or  eitner  a  repetition  or 
a  slurring  over  or  elision  of  one  or  more 
syllables. 

Even  early,  general  paralytics  may  read 
incoherently,  uttering  words  wrongly,  or 
uttering  them  senselessly.* 

Tremor  of  the  tongue  or  convulsive 
jerks  when  it  is  protruded,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  champing  or  masticatory  move- 
ments, increasing  pupillary  changes,  re- 
tinal and  conjunctival  hypersdmia,  in- 
congruity between  facial  expression  and 
emotional  state,  may  each  be  present. 

The  occipito-frontalis  is  often  gathered 
together  or  twitching;  the  eyebrows  are 
often  raised,  the  lower  lines  of  facial  ex- 
pression partly  obliterated,  the  features 
in  some  degree  florid,  or  showing  dilated 
•  venules ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin 
may  become  coarse  and  of  muddy  or 
greasy  or  parchment-like  appearance. 
The  face,  at  rest,  may  be  vacant,  stolid. 

The  movements  of  the  hands  become 
lessened  in  adroitness  and  exactitude. 
The  handwriting,  especially  later  on,  bears 
witness  to  the  mental  and  motor  involve- 
ment ;  in  its  omitted  letters,  syllables, 
words,  dates,  signatures,  ends  of  words, 
or  of  sentences,  or  running  together  of 
words,  repetitions  —  reduplications  —  of 
syllables,  words  or  sentences,  making  a 
disjointed  fragmentary  epistle;  in  its 
aptness  to  be  shaky  and  erratic,  its  un- 
dulating contours  and  the  symmetry  of 
its  curves  being  lost,  disorderliness  mark- 
ing the  arrangement  of  letters,  of  words, 
and  of  the  lines  of  writing,  or  spasmodic 
stoppages  and  repetitions  defacing  it,  its 
letters   unequal,  shaky,   separate,   hiero- 

flyphical ;  the  paper  smudged,  crumpled, 
irtied,  the  address  often  defaced,  and  to 
some  great  personage. 

Usually  the  gait  is  still  free;  in  other 
cases  it  is  slightl}^  ataxic  and  paretic  or 
slightly  spastic  ;  slightly  irregular ;  awk- 
ward, uncertain ;  over-movement  in  com- 

•  See  aliio  G.  KabbaH,  <*  Allgem.  Zeitschriit  fUr 
Psych.,"  M.  xli. 


pensatory  action  is  effective  here.  If 
the  spinal  symptoms  precede,  or  com- 
mence with  the  cerebral,  the  gait  may  be 
markedly  tabic. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  general  sub- 
sultus,  a  quasi-shivering,  not  from  fever 
or  external  cold.  Attacks  of  vaso- motor 
disorder  and  cephalic  hyperasmia  may 
continue  now.  There  may  be  colour- 
blindness, impaired  sight,  hallucinations 
and  illusions,  and  rarely  visual  or  audi- 
tory hypersasthesia.  The  muscular  sense, 
the  organic,  and  the  tactile,  often  undergo 
perversion,  occasioning  muscular  fatigue, 
lassitude,  or  strange  sensations,  as  to  the 
position,  expansion,  shrinking  or  flight  of 
the  patient's  body  or  limbs.  Loss  or 
diminution  of  sense  of  smell  is  frequent 
now  :  hyperesthesia  of  skin  or  of  various 
cranial  nerves,  or  anaasthesia,  real  or  ap- 
parent, may  occur. 

Passing  to  the  next  and  third  period : 
except  during  some  remissions  the  speech 
is  now  worse ;  several  of  the  speech-con- 
ditions described  in  the  preceding  stages 
are  still  existent,  are  aggravated,  and  are 
reinforced  by  others  dependent  upon  a 
more  advanced  stadium  and  a  downward 
extension  of  the  lesion  to  the  lower  nervous 
speech-apparatus.  It  is  now  the  dis- 
orders of  oiction,  and  those  of  articulation, 
which  are  most  marked.  Under  the 
former  we  range  ataxic  aphasia,  amnesic 
aphasia,  paraphasia,  word-deafness,  various 
syntactic  disorders  or  akataphasia,  con- 
fused speech,  and,  partly,  syllable-stumb- 
ling ;  and  after  some  of  the  convulsive  or 
soporose  seizures  do  some  of  these  most 
frequently  occur  temporarily.  Under  the 
latter  (t.e.,  articulatory  disorders)  we 
range  indistinctness,  mumbling,  slight 
abortive  varieties  of  stammering  and  of 
stuttering,  complete  or  partial  repetition 
of  syllables,  quivering  or  shaky  speech. 
Partly  here,  are  the  methods  of  attaining 
easier  transitions  in  articulating,  as  by 
intercalation  of  vowels. 

Thus  the  words  are  jumbled  together ; 
the  hesitation  increases  to  a  momentary 
arrest  of  speech,  usually  ending  in  an  ex- 
plosive utterance  and  elision  of  syllables. 
Or  utterance  is  mumbling,  drawling,  and 
with  it  are  twitches  of  the  lips,  face,  and 
tongue,  whose  voluntary  movements,  also, 
may  be  several  times  repeated. 

With  some  of  the  preceding,  especially 
those  after  the  seizures,  may  be  alexia, 
incapacity  to  read;  apraxia,  or  loss  of 
memory  of  use  of  even  common  articles ; 
also  agraphia, 

Fhanation. — ^The  voice  may  be  deep, 
roug[h,  hoarse ;  or  expiratory  force  and 
tension  of  vocal  cords  are  lessened,  the 
voice  becoming  weak,  monotonous,  low- 
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pitched ;  or  low  from  anregulated  tension 
of  cords ;  or  intonation  is  raised ;  inflec- 
tion fails. 

The  protrusion  of  the  tongue  is  jerky, 
partial,  momentary.  Beflez  action  and 
sensibility  of  the  soft  palate,  pharynx 
and  larynx  are  lesseneo,  deglutition  is 
impairea,  the  patient  may  be  choked  by 
food. 

Face, — The  twitch  of  zygomatic  and 
other  muscles  adds  tumult  and  distortion 
to  the  broad,  expansive,  semi-fatuous  smile 
of  the  general  paralytic,  and  chiefly  so 
when  with  vast  effort  he  attempts  to  speak 
or  protrude  the  tongue.  While  the  mouth 
loses  its  firmness  and  the  lips  and  lower 
face  become  flabby,  coarse,  and  their  lines 
of  expression  partially  effaced,  the  fore- 
head often  (ana  even  at  an  early  period) 
is  corrugated,  and  the  facial  balance  dis- 
torted and  awry.  The  facial  expression 
is  much  altered  owing  to  this  relaxation 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  face,  and  to  rela- 
tive over-action  or  muscular  twitch  or 
spasm  about  the  eyebrows  and  forehead, 
which  tends  to  produce  an  unwonted  ex- 
pression of  unfelt  astonishment  or  regret ; 
or  in  expressing  joy  con\es  a  tearful  aspect. 
Thus  at  the  same  moment  one  part  of  the 
face  may  seem  to  express  one  emotion, 
another  part  a  different  emotion.  At 
last,  a  laugh,  a  threat,  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment or  of  fright,  comprise  all  the  emo- 
tional expressions.  The  staring  disparted 
coarse  hair,  ribbed  forehead,  widely  open 
eyes,  fatuous  glance,  and  forward-bend- 
ing head,  make  up  a  distinctive  mien  and 
cast  of  countenance.  Or  the  visage  may 
become  dull,  glassy,  vacant,  the  eye-axes 
divergent;  the  eyelids  sink,  and  give  a 
sleepy  aspect. 

The  pupils  are  usually  unequal, irregular 
in  shape,  sluggish  to  light,  both  as  to 
direct  and  consensual  reflex  or  in  the 
reflex  dilatation,  due  to  skin -irritation ; 
or  accommodation  may  fail  (irido-ciliary). 
The  immobile  pupils  may  dilate  under 
bright  light.  The  two  irides  often  differ 
much  in  the  degree  or  kind  of  change 
sustained.  (For  ophthalmoscopic  con- 
dition see  special  article). 

The  body  is  often  bent  awkwardly  for- 
ward or  to  one  side.  The  gait  is  slow, 
unsafe  and  swerving ;  or,  later,  even  zigzag, 
with  the  feet  kept  wider  apart  than 
usual;  or  if  hurried  is  more  unsteady 
still.  The  steps  are  short,  groping,  or 
even  dragging ;  or  the  gait  is  of  tabetic 
or  of  spastic  impress.  It  is  unsafe; 
stumbling  and  falling  are  easily  produced. 
Progressively,  but  with  fluctuations, 
manual  dexterity  fails,  as  in  dressing,  in 
writing,  or  delicate  work. 

Usually  the  early  ataxic  conditions  are 


nowlargelyreplaced  byspastic  or  paralytic 
ones.  As  time  goes  on,  the  patient  ia  more 
helpless,  or  is  b^ridden,  which  last  oocors 
sooner  if  the  spinal  have  been  early  and 
highly  marked  in  proportion  to  the  other 
symptoms.  If  at  last  he  lies  in  bed.  the 
head  and  neck  are  often  bent  forward  and 
raised  from  the  pillow  for  houra  together, 
the  patient  gazing  fatuously  here  and 
there  or  in  front  of  him.  In  a  few  cases 
the  lids  droop  in  temporary  ptosis,  super- 
vening or  not  on  local  spasm.  Often  the 
legs  are  now  more  or  less  contracted  and 
flexed,  the  forearms  and  hands  flexed  and 
lying  across  the  chest;  expression  is 
vacant,  the  tongue  protruded  with  great 
difficulty  or  not  at  all ;  the  features  are 
swollen,  greasy,  or  thin,  earthy,  coarse  ; 
the  passages  are  involuntary ;  while  in 
many  the  teeth  are  noisily  ground  to- 
gether by  day  and  through  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night.  Or  the  hands  are 
clapped,  or  the  head  is  rubbed,  or  guttaral 
noises  are  made,  or  lip-smacking,  or 
sniffing,  or  sucking,  or  clucking  sonnds: 
or  as  when  lips  from  kissing  disunite. 

Epileptiform  or  apoplectiform  seizures 
are  now  rife,  in  some. 

Impaired  sight  or  blindness,  or  confused 
vision  ;  or  a  degree  of  "  psychical  blind- 
ness "  may  be  present.  Tne  other  special 
senses  may  fail.  Smell  and  taste  often 
seem  to  become  diminished  or  lost,  and 
cutaneous  sensibility,  also. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  patients, 
as  in  eating,  have  become  degraded.  In- 
continence of  urine  and  fseces  are  usual, 
and  may  occur  early ;  retention  of  urine, 
diarrhoea,  or  constipation  may  occur. 
Cachexia  exists,  the  blood  is  altered. 
Trophic  lesions  are  apt  to  occur — ^bedsores 
and  othssmatoma,  &c. 

In  the  last  sta^e  of  all,  at  which  not 
very  many  arvive,  if  the  spastic  element 
is  dominant,  movement  is  attended  with 
the  utmost  trembling  and  shakiness ;  or, 
if  the  paralytic  element  predominates,  the 
movements  are  feeble,  ineffectual,  and  of 
small  range.  Seated  upon  a  chair,  the 
patient  leans  or  tumbles  forwards,  or  to 
one  side ;  placed  upon  his  feet,  he  stands 
still  in  an  awkward  attitude,  or  he  stumbles 
awkwardly,  or  falls  in  the  attempt  to 
walk.  Therefore,  he  is  usually  bedridden. 
And  now  contractions  of  the  limbs  in- 
crease or  appear,  and  induce  an  unwonted 
deformity.  * 

At  last,  foul  in  habits,  with  special 
senses  blunted  or  lost,  with  cutaneous 
and  general  sensibility  as  well  as  motor 
co-ordination  almost  abolished,  unable 
to  swallow  with  safety,  he  lies  at  the 
gate  of  death,  wasting,  afflicted,  some- 
times    with      diarrhoea    or    pulmonaxy 
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ball.  Myosis  may  be  due  to  the  pressure 
of  a  tumour  on  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
It  is  met  with  in  sclerosis  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  as  tabes  cervicalis  and  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy. 

azopbtbalmlo  Ooltre. — Exophthalmic 
goitre  is  described  elsewhere  in  these 
pages.  It  may  be  allowable  to  point  out 
the  small  part  played  by  the  sympathetic 
in  the  causation  of  this  disease.  The 
phenomena  may  own  a  central  origin. 
As  a  matter  of  experiment,  exophthalmos 
has  been  found  to  be  a  result  of  section  of 
the  restiform  bodies,  and  therefore  may 
be  expected  to  manifest  itself  from  any 
destructive  lesion  of  that,  if  not  of  other 
portions,  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Lesion 
also  of  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  would  account  for  any  inter- 
ference with  the  independent  or  co-ordinate 
action  of  the  levator  palpebrsd,  as  one 
portion  of  the  origiu  of  the  fourth  nerve 
can  be  traced  into  a  grey  nucleus  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fonrth 
ventricle,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  Lesion  too  of  a  smaU  portion  of  this 
ventricle  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line 
will  include  the  chief  vaso-motor  centre 
of  the  body,  whilst  a  partial  paralysis  of 
the  vagus,  from  lesion  of  its  nucleus,  would 
set  free  the  accelerator  nerves  of  the  heart 
to  act  without  vagns  inhibition,  and  thus 
induce  palpitation. 

Headaobed — ^The  influence  of  the  sym- 

Eathetio  is  sometimes  seen  in  that  form  of 
eadaohe  that  is  caused  by  reflex  irri- 
tations from  the  stomach,  intestine  or 
uterus. 

Mlvralne. — No  morbid  condition  of  the 
sympathetic  will  account  for  the  symptoms 
of  migraine,  although  this  nerve  is  con- 
sideraoly  affected.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
a  nerve  storm,  described  by  Dr.  Buzzard, 
affecting  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  which 
the  nudei  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  portio 
mollis,  the  vagns,  and  often  the  bulbar 
vaso-motor  centre  are  implicated,  associ- 
ated with  tinnitus,  neuralgia,  vertigo, 
faintness,  and  vomiting. 

apliepsy. — The  sympathetic  takes  no 
part  in  the  causation  of  epilepsy,  except 
that  it  is  partially  responsible  for  tne 
altered  nutrition  of  the  centre  or  centres 
from  which  the  local  discharge  emanates. 

Iieslon  pf  Verrons  Centres.  —  In 
lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  sym- 
pathetic phenomena  are  often  found  as 
secondary  consequences,  or  as  involved  in 
the  causation  of  inflammation.  Probably 
a  paresis  of  vaso-motors  may  be  one  factor 
in  the  increased  constriction  of  which,  in 
some  cerebral  lesions,  a  high  temperature 
is  the  manifestation. 


Anffina  Veotorls. — ^The  forms  of  angina 

Eectoris  are  various:  (i)  with  spasm  of 
eart,  and  arterial  constriction ;  (2)  a  pure 
neural^,  which  may  or  may  not  be  associ- 
ated with  disease  of  the  heart  or  the  aorta; 
(3)  a  condition  of  vaso-motor  paresis  from 
a  central  origin,  or  excited  by  reflex  irri- 
tation, or  under  the  influence  of  emotion. 
In  causation  and  pathology  they  are 
separate  diseases,  and  demand  wholly 
different  treatment.  The  sympathetic 
takes  part  in  the  first  form,  and  is  almost 
wholly  responsible  for  the  third. 

Blabetes  MeUltus.  —  Diabetes  melli- 
tus  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  these 
l>ages.  But  it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
the  condition  of  general  arterial  pressure 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  the  portal  vein,  are 
under  the  government  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  and  thus  this  system  of  nerves  may 
be  associated  with  diabetes.  The  con- 
nection is  almost  invariably  reflex,  and 
the  yaso-motor  system  generally  affects 
the  centre  of  the  reflex  arc  and  the  exodic 
nerve.  Dr.  Pavy  found  that  injury  to  the 
inferior  cervical  ganglion  gave  rise  to 
glycosuria. 

Venrastbeiila.—- Neurasthenia  is  also 
the  subject  of  a  special  article.  But  as 
to  one  form  of  it,  Rosenthal  sums  up  the 
whole  nature  of  the  disorder  when  he  says, 
"L'hyst^rie  n'est  qu'une  faiblesse  de 
resistance  cong^nitale  on  acquise  des 
centres  vasomoteurs." 

Fiffmentatloii.  —  Morbid  development 
of  pigment,  or  unusual  positions  of  it,  are 
only  abnormalities  of  a  normal  condition. 
The  exciting  cause  may  be  a  diseased 
state  of  blood  acting  directly,  as  in  ague, 
syphilis,  carcinoma,  chronic  rheumatism, 
&c.,  or  irritation  acting  in  a  reflex  manner 
from  a  distant  organ,  and  by  preference 
from  pelvic  or  intestinal  viscera,  or  emo- 
tion. The  irritation,  whether  direct  or 
reflex,  primarily  affects  the  solar  plexus,  and 
througn  it  partially  paralyses  the  splenio 
plexus.  The  effect  of  this  is  first  an  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  spleen,  and  secondly  an  increase 
in  the  formation  of  pigment.  Except  in 
some  instances  of  intense  emotional  storm, 
chronicity  is  an  invariable  element  in  pig» 
mentation.  For  the  abnormal  deposit  of 
pigment  in  the  skin  three  factors  are 
necessary:  a  well-developed  papilla,  the 
healthy  mfluence  of  the  sensory  nerve,  a 
dilatation  of  the  local  vessel.  The  latter 
factor  is  generally  induced  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  vascular  tone  caused  by  paresis  of 
the  vaso-constrictors.  This  paresis,  like 
the  effect  on  the  splenic  nerves,  can  be 
effected  by  the  direct  action  of  morbid 
blood,  by  reflex  irritation,  and  by  emo- 
tion. 
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Addison's  BIseMie. — ^The  fact  tHat  the 
symptomB  of  Addison's  disease  do  not 
follow  the  removal  of,  or  other  diseases  of 
the  supra-renal  capsules,  seems  to  be  new 
proof  against  the  possibility  of  the  irrita- 
tion of  bacilli  tuberculosi  in  the  supra- 
renal capsule  exciting;  the  phenomena  of 
Addison's  disease.  But  the  part  placed 
by  the  sympathetic  in  the  direct  causation 
of  Addison's  disease  is  still  uncertain. 

The  variation  in  the  size  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  in  health  is  so  great 
that  the  reported  hypertrophy  of  certain 
ganglia  in  acromegaly  seems  of  little  im- 
portonce. 

Venroses  of  tlie  Bxtremitless — The 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  extremities 
and  the  more  usual  neuroses  attended  with 
vaso-constriction  and  local  diminution  of 
temperature  depend,  the  first  on  paralysis 
of  the  vaso-motor  of  the  part  affected, 
and  the  latter  on  over-excitation  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre.  In  the  lesser 
degrees  it  is  not  unusual  in  this  country. 
In  one  form  or  other  it  is  common  among 
the  coolies  who  take  service  in  Natal.  The 
contractile  form  of  the  neurosis  may 
determine  symmetrical  gangrene  of  the 
extremities.  This  seems  to  be  due  to 
chronic  spasm,  such  as  might  readily  be 
set  up  in  the  vessels  by  prolonged  irrita- 
tioo.  This  condition  may  easily  exist 
in  the  vaso-motors  that  run  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves  of  the  extremities,  if  these 
nerves  are  in  a  state  of  peripheral  neu- 
ritis, a  fact  that  has  been  found  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases.  It  is  a  true 
tetanus  of  the  vaso-motors.  In  one  case 
recorded,  in  which  only  the  vaso-motor 
fibres  of  the  arms  were  affected,  a  growth 
was  found  post-mortem  in  front  of  the 
spine,  involving  the  first  dorsal  nerve  and 
toe  sympathetic  trunk.  This  disease  is 
pre-eminently  connected  with  the  sympa- 
thetic system. 

In  many  other  maladies  the  sympa- 
thetic plays  an  important  part  by  means 
6f  its  physiological  action  on  circulation, 
nutrition,  secretion,  and  inflammation.  It 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  structure 
specially  involved  in  sea-sickness,  and  in 
fatal  chorea  with  great  distension  of  vessels. 
In  diabetes  insipidus,  in  many  of  the  vis- 
ceral— especially  the  uterine — neuroses,  in 
purpura  hsBmorrhagica,  in  some  affections 
of  the  skin,  this  system  of  nerves,  so 
bound  up  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres, 
takes  eitner  a  primary  or  secondary  place. 

It  is  certain  that  anatomical  abnormal- 
ities of  many  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
may  exist  without  any  corresponding 
symptoms ;  and  that  the  svmpathetic  is 
constantly  in  a  state  of  vulnerability,  of 
abnormal  excitability  to  impulses,  often 


from  a  distant  organ,  and  very  frequently 
affecting  it  by  a  reflex  mechanism. 

E.  Long  Pox. 

[Rtferences. — Dr.  Gatkell,  Journal  ol  Phyrio- 
loffy,  vol.  vii.  Dr.  Hale  White,  Jonrnal  of  Phy- 
siology, vols.  Till,  and  x.  ;  Gny'a  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  xlvi.  Dr.  Chapln's  Flsko  Fund  Prise  E«ay. 
Poincar^,  Le  Systeme  nenreux  p^rlph^rlqne.  Dr. 
Broadbent  and  Dr.  Sanndby,  On  VaHCular  Tone, 
Brit.  Med.  Jonm.,  1883,  vol.  II.  Michael  Foster, 
Text-book  of  Phy.-«lology.  Eulenberfi:  and  Gntt- 
man.  Sympathetic  System  of  Nerves.  SeeligrmtiUer. 
Lehrbnch  der  Krankhelt4»n  der  peripheren  Nerven 
und  des  Sympathlcos.  Wttnderllch,  Das  Vorhalten 
der  Els^nwarme  In  Krankhelten.  Vnlplan,  L*Ap- 
parell  Yasomotenr.  Dr.  Greonhow,  Intemat.  Mod. 
Congress  ReporU.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  and  othen, 
American  Journal  of  Science,  1878.  E.  Long-  Fox, 
The  Influence  of  the  Sympathetic  on  Disease,  1885.  ] 


(.See 
Mania,  Symptomatic.) 

STVA&azA, — By  this  term  Henry  de 
Fromentel  (''  Les  Synalgies  et  les  Synes- 
th^sies/'  Paris,  1888)  designates  the  phe- 
nomenon, preyionsly  described  several 
times,  that  oy  the  irritation  of  some  point 
of  the  body  pain  is  experienced  in  another 

gart,  often  widely  separated  from  the  first. 
[e  has  deduced  laws  which,  as  he  believes, 
hold  ^ood  not  for  a  definite  person  only 
but  for  all  who  experience  synalgias,  ac- 
cording to  which,  for  example,  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  over  the  patella  produces 
a  syualgia  in  the  hypochondrium  of  the 
same  side.  The  undersigned  has  for  many 
years  observed  synalgias  on  himself,  but 
his  experience  does  not  confirm  the  laws 
given  by  de  Fromentel.       E.  Bleuusr. 

8TV08T08Z8  {avv,  with;  oaHov,  a 
bone).  The  joining  together  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull.  The  early  or  defective  closing 
of  the  cranium  has  a  great  effect  on  the 
mental  development  of  the  individual 
(See  Idiocy,  Pathology  op.) 


(syphilis ;  mania,  madness). 
A  form  of  mental  derangement  due  to 
syphilis.  (Fr.  syphilomanie;  Ger.  Lu$t' 
eetuihemimiJiJ) 


VHOazA  (syphilis ;  <^($3of,  fear).  Morbid 
dread  of  syphilis.  A  iform  of  hypochon- 
driasis. In  another  sense  it  means  fear 
of  giving  syphilis  to  others;  an  occa- 
sional symptom  in  insanity. 


—We  pur- 
pose concisely  to  consider  the  possible 
connections  wnich  may  exist  between  v^»  . 
philis  in  its  different  phases  and  the  dif- 
rerent  forms  of  mental  disorder  and  disease 
of  the  higher  nervous  organs.  We  pur- 
pose taking  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  as 
they  are  met  with  at  various  ages,  and 
also  as  it  affects  the  different  organs  of 
the  body,  and  we  shall  make  as  dear  as 
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possible  the  distinction  between  the  moral 
or  intellectual,  and  the  physical  or  physio- 
logical action  of  the  disease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mental  disturbance. 

We  shall  point  out  the  effects  of  ac- 
Quired  and  of  congenital  syphilis,  and 
snail  incidentally  have  to  notice  that  there 
is  no  distinct  and  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  severity  of  the  primary  diseases 
and  that  of  the  secondary  insanity.  It  is 
more  frequent  than  not  to  find  that  pa- 
tients who  are  suffering  from  neurotic 
disorders  related  to  syphilis  have  had  but 
slight  constitutional  and  local  syphilitic 
disease. 

It  is  not,  however,  correct^  in  our 
opinion,  to  infer  from  tliis  that  the  syphi- 
lis has  been  imperfectly  treated,  and  so 
had  developed  unchecked  in  consequence, 
and  that  more  thorough  treatment  would 
certainly  have  prevented  the  development 
of  nervous  symptoms.  In  many  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms 
have  followed  constitutional  syphilis  treat- 
ment has  been  regularly  and  continuously 
applied  before  the  nervous  symptoms  ex- 
hibited themselves,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  treatment  did  not  affect  the  course 
of  the  nervous  disorder  in  any  way. 

Syphilis  may  produce  mental  disorder 
bj  causing  loss  or  destruction  of  nerve- 
tissue,  su^  as  organic  dementia ;  it  may 
cause  sensory  troubles  leading  to  mental 
disorder ;  or  it  may  cause  disorder  of 
nutrition  and  function,  which  may  lead  to 
ordinary  insanity  or  epilepsy. 

Sjphilis  does  not  affect  all  patients 
similarly.  It  is  certain  that^  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  contagious  diseases, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  greatly  influences 
the  character  of  the  growth.  In  those 
who  are  specially  unstable  on  the  nervous 
side  it  may  be  that  syphilis  and  other 
similar  diseases  may  affect  the  nervous 
system  most  seriously.  Our  own  expsrience 
inclines  us  to  believe  that  svphiiis  does 
affect  the  nervous  system  of  those  who  by 
age,  habit,  or  inheritance  are  nervously 
weak,  and  in  many  such  cases  it  seems  to 
avoid  the  tissues  more  affected  in  others, 
such  as  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 

Other  questions  are  involved,  and  we 
have  to  learn  under  what  conditions  the 
cord  and  what  the  brain  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  disease ;  how  far  primarily  and  how 
far  secondarily  these  suffer. 

A  great  deal  of  what  has  to  be  said  is 
only  to  be  considered  as  provisionally 
true;  the  fact,  however,  remains  that 
there  are  certain  relationships  between 
syphilis  and  nervous  disorder,  though  we 
cannot  fully  define  them.  We  are  not  in 
a  position  to  show  how  many  of  the  popu- 
lation  suffer  from  syphilis,  and  cannot 


say  therefore  what  proportion  of  the 
population  who  would  under  any  circum- 
stances break  down  mentally,  owe  nothing 
to  svphiiis  as  a  cause  of  their  disorder. 
We  have,  for  years,  not  only  asked  male 
patients  whether  they  have  had  syphilis, 
but  have  personally  examined  them,  with 
the  result  of  sometimes  discovering  signs 
of  the  disease  which  the  patient  was  him* 
self  ignorant  of  having  had.  Syphilis 
may  be  present  in  patients  whose  insanity 
does  not  depend  upon  it,  and  we  know  no 
form  of  insanity  deserving  the  name  of 
"syphilitic  insanity."  SyphiHs  rarely 
acts  as  the  only  cause  of  insanity ;  alco- 
holic or  other  excesses,  strain,  injury,  or 
general  modes  of  life  act  as  contributing 
conditions. 

We  propose  considering  the  relation* 
ships  after  the  following  scheme  :— 

(i)  Insane  dread  of  syphilis. 

(2)  Insane  dread  of  results  of  syphilis, 

(3)  Syphilitic  fever, delirium,  and  mania. 

(4)  Acute  syphilis  leading  to  mental 
decay. 

(5)  Syphilitic  cachexia  and  dyscrasia, 
and  mental  disorder. 

(6)  Syphilitic  neuritis  (optic),  suspicions 
mania. 

(7)  Syphilitic  ulceration,  disfigurement 
and  morbid  self-consciousness. 

(8)  Congenital  syphilis,  cranial,  sensory 
or  nerve- tissue  defects. 

(9)  Congenital  syphilis,  epilepsy,  i^cy. 

(10)  Infantile  syphilis,  ac<^uired. 

(11)  Constitutional  syphilis,  (a)  vascu- 
lar or  fibrous ;  (b)  epilepsy;  (c)  nemiplegia ; 
(d)  local  palsies;  (e)  general  paralysis, 
cerebral,  spinal  (spastic  and  tabetic),  peri- 
pheral. 

(12)  Locomotor  ataxy  (a)  with  insane 
crises,  (h)  with  insane  interpretation  of  the 
ordinary  symptoms. 

Moral  Bffeots  of  Sypliills.  Insane 
Bread  of  Syphilis. — ^This  shows  itself  in 
several  distmct  ways.  A  man  contracts 
syphilis  before  marriage,  and  from  geueral 
causes  becomes  sleepless  and  depressed ; 
he  may  become  possessed  hj  the  idea  that 
it  is  all  due  to  the  syphihs  of  the  past. 
He  may  become  truly  melancholic,  oeing 
very  sleepless  and  suicidal 

Or  a  married  man  may  contract  syphilis, 
and  be  harassed  by  the  fear  of  giving  it  to 
his  wife  or  to  his  children. 

In  the  above  cases  syphilis  acts  as  the 
idea  around  which  the  melancholic  feelings 
group  themselves,  the  whole  being  but  an 
exaggeration  of  a  real  fact. 

In  other  cases  the  syphilis  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  morbid  feelings  without  the 
disease  having  been  contracted.  This  is 
true  syphilophobia,  and  is  common  in 
young  men  who  usually  ha^^  V^u^x^Va^ 
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ing  unsocial,  solitary,  and  self-conscious 
lives ;  they  may  have  been  absolutely  con- 
tinent^ but  more  frequently  they  have 
indulged  in  self-abuse.  In  these  cases 
there  is  generallv  complaint  of  uneasy 
feelings  in  the  skin  which  lead  to  fre- 
quentlv  washing  themselves;  they  also 
often  have  hallucination  of  smell,  which 
makes  them  believe  that  others  can  and 
do  detect  their  syphilitic  state.  In  some 
the  presence  of  acne  adds  weight  to  the 
delusion,  as  they  believe  the  eruption  to 
be  due  to  syphiHs.  Such  symptoms  are 
most  common  in  men.  They  are  very  rare 
indeed  in  young  Englishwomen,  because 
thev  are  happily  ignorant  of  the  features 
of  tne  disease.  They  may  occur  in  women 
about  the  menopause,  and  may  lead  to 
false  accusations  and  jealousy  of  the 
husband. 

We  have  met  with  similar  ideas  in 
elderly  women  who  almost  always  had 
some  vaginal  or  uterine  discharge,  which 
seemed  to  give  rise  to  the  notion  of  syphi- 
litic infection.  Elderly  widows  suffer 
from  disorders  of  this  class.  In  these 
cases  general  treatment  and  change  of 
air  and  scene  is  preferable  to  too  definite 
specific  treatment,  though  in  patients  who 
know  they  have  had  the  disease  we  some- 
times advise  a  visit  to  Aiz-la-Chapelle 
and  a  complete  course  of  baths  and  treat- 
ment, as  this  acts  beneficially  on  the 
general  health,  and  may  thus  enable  the 
patient  to  throw  off  his  dread.  There  is, 
however,  considerable  risk  in  sending  such 
patients  abroad  without  skilled  and  watch- 
ful attendants. 

In  some  cases  the  dread  of  syphilis 
gives  rise  to  ideas  of  impotence,  or  at  least 
to  unfitness  for  marriage,  and  this  may  be 
the  foundation  of  melancholia  of  a  very 
dangerous  type. 

We  saw  a  strong,  vigorous  young  officer, 
full  of  promise  in  his  profession,  who  was 
invalided  for  nervousness  and  sleepless- 
ness. On  arrival  in  England  he  was 
treated  for  syphilis,  which  disease  he  had 
contracted  some  years  before,  and  for 
which  he  was  then  carefully  treated.  No- 
thing could  persuade  him  that  he  was  not 
really  suffering  from  syphilis,  and  that, 
though  attached  to  a  lady  suitable  to  be 
his  ^e  in  eveiy  way,  he  had  any  prospect 
of  ever  being  able  to  marry.  His  friends 
could  not  recognise  the  danger  of  his 
symptoms,  and,  though  they  at  length 
obtained  an  attendant,  they  would  not 
give  him  the  authority  required  to  control 
the  patient^  and  the  result  was  his  most 
determined  suicide. 

To  sum  up:  this  class  of  cases  needs 
patient  general  treatment ;  in  young  cases 
the  termination  may  be  in  recovery,  but 


often  is  dementia.  At  the  meuopaose  re- 
covery may  take  place,  but  chronio  mania 
with  ideas  of  persecution  ia  more  commoii. 
In  old  cases  chronic  mania  or  dementia 
generally  result,  and  apoplexy  is  not  un- 
common. 

Syphilitic  fever  may  be  associated  with 
delirium,  and  this  may  form  the  starting- 
point  of  a  maniacal  attack.  We  cannot 
ourselves  remember  coming  across  any 
case  quite  answering  to  this,  bat  we  have 
met  with  some  cases  which  convinoe  us 
that  certain  nervously  weak  people  who 
have  worried  and  drugged  themselves  into 
nervous  instability  may  develop  deiirioai 
symptoms  out  of  proportion  to  their 
bodily  state,  and  from  this  further  mental 
disorder  may  grow. 

It  is  more  common,  though  by  no  meani 
really  common,  to  meet  with  cases  in  wIM^ 
with  the  development  of  stiphUHic  diseamr 
general  physical  and  mental  weakness  if 
m^inifested. 

Dr.  Wi^lesworth  recorded  one  fatal  case 
of  this  kind  at  the  International  Medical 
Congress  at  Washington,  1887.     We  can- 
not explain  the  pathology  of  these  cases ; 
they  seem  to  aepend  on  general  nutri- 
tional disorder  rather  than  on  any  spedil 
vascular  or  nervous  changes,  and  they 
therefore  deserve  to  be  placed  with  cases 
in  which  the   mental  symptoms  depend 
on  general  cachexia.    It  was    lone  sup- 
posed that  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by 
mercury  led  to  some  of  the  worst  cases 
of  constitutional  syphiUs,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  serious  harm  was  done  hj 
profuse  salivation  and  by  too  free  and  too 
prolonged  mercurial  treatments    We  hsfe 
met  with  several  cases  of  constitutioiiil 
syphilis    in    which    the    general    health 
having  been  seriously  affected ,  the  mind 
has  also  become  disordered ;  in  these  casei 
melancholy  of  the  stuporose  form  or  assih 
ciated  with  suspicion  were  most  common. 
In   other  cases    more  or  less    oompleta 
mental  weakness  was  ^parent.     If  tiw 
patients  with  general  symptoms  be  yoan|, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  recovery ;  bat  if 
past   middle  age,    the   prognosis  is   un- 
favourable.   Only  genersd  measures  are  d 
any  avail. 

In  the  course  of  syphilis  local  trouUee 
may  occur  which  may  give  rise  to  insanity. 
These  may  be  nerrona  or  nvtrltloaaL 

VenrltlSd — It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  optic  neuritis  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  we  have  met  this  associated 
with  temporary  defect  of  sight,  and  tkia 
caused  the  patient  to  be  suspicious  and 
violent  against  those  whom  he  took  for 
his  persecutors.  Ideas  of  annoyance,  fol- 
lowing, poisoning,  and  the  like  may  arise. 
Symptoms  somewhat  like  those  assocbtrd 
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with  peripheral  neuritis  of  alcohol  or  lead 
may  be  met  with. 

The  treatment  of  these  oases  differs ; 
in  some  we  have  had  the  best  results  from 
producing  rapid  effects  from  mercariaJ 
manctions  or  inhalations,  while  in  some 
the  iodides  did  good,  and  in  others  general 
treatment  and  the  withdrawal  of  specific 
treatment  led  to  recovery.  The  prognosis 
in  these  cases  depends  greatly  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  provided  there  are  no 
signs  of  general  paralysis ;  the  neuritis 
and  its  consequences  may  pass  away. 

irntrltlonal  oliaiires  may  occur  de- 
pending on  local  gummata,  specific  inflam- 
mations affecting  vessels  or  the  nervous 
system.  As  a  result  of  the  above  there 
may  be  disfigurement,  and  this  may  give 
rise  to  ideas  that  the  patients  are  pointed 
at  or  shunned,  or  scoffed  at,  as  lepers. 

The  development  of  this  to  an  insane 
degree  is  slow  as  a  rule,  the  patient  being 
at  first  self-conscious  and  given  to  solitary 
occupation.  He  avoids  strangers,  and 
later  even  shuns  his  relations.  He  may 
-take  to  vices  such  as  drink  or  masturba- 
tion; then  develop  hallucinations  of  his 
senses,  which  rapidly  lead  to  delusions  of 
persecution.  In  these  cases  violence  is 
«ommoD,  and  there  is  a  considerable  risk 
•of  homicide  or  suicide. 

As  these  symptoms  generally  develop 
•before  middle  life,  there  is  a  prospect  of 
amelioration  if  change  and  occupation 
with  treatment  to  counteract  the  dis- 
•figurement  are  procured. 

Oonrenltal  Syplillis. — There  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
part  played  by  this  in  the  production  of 
,idio^.  Medical  officers  of  asylums,  such 
as  Drs.  Langdon  Down,  Shuttleworth, 
Fletcher  Beacn,  only  rarely  obtain  certain 
evidences  of  congenital  syphilis  or  specific 
histories  among  their  patients,  but  physi- 
cians to  children's  hospitals  meet  with 
cases  of  partial  weak-mindedness  associ- 
ated in  many  instances  with  this  disease. 

We  believe  that  congenital  syphilis 
causes  death  from  convulsions  and  from 
other  diseases,  in  children  who  would  pro- 
bably have  been  mentally  defective  nad 
they  lived,  and  that  many  minor  nervous 
disorders  occur  in  such  children  who  are 
managed  at  home  because  they  are  physi- 
^caHy  weak,  and  that  these  lesser  neuroses 
are  seen  by  out-patient  physicians  in 
many  patients  who  die  before  maturity. 
But  besides  this,  all  physicians  connected 
with  idiot  asylums  recognise  that  some  of 
their  patients  are  idiotic  as  the  result  of 
congenital  syphilis.  Dr.  Langdon  Down 
puts  the  proportion  as  not  more  than 
2  per  cent.  Dr.  Ireland  takes  no  special 
notice  ^f  this  as  a  cause.    We  have  met 


with  several  cases  in  which  the  correlation 
was  evident.  The  cases  which  have  come 
specially  under  our  notice  may  be  classi- 
fied under  three  heads:  (a)  those  with 
general  defect  of  development  with  moral 
and  intellectual  want;  (b)  those  with 
sensory  defect,  and  consequent  mental 
want ;  (c)  those  with  epilepsy  or  paraly- 
sis, and  consequent  epileptic  or  paralyuc 
idiocy. 

The  first  class  is  the  least  definite,  and 
contains  children  who  may  be  grouped 
among  the  various  forms  of  idiots,  the 
only  special  feature  being  a  distinct  his- 
tory of  parental  syphilis  with  evidences 
of  the  disease  in  the  patient.  We  have 
met  such  children  fairly  well  formed  as  to 
head,  but  who  after  early  infancy  have 
not  developed ;  they  have  learnt  to  walk, 
but  not  to  talk,  and  are  restless  and  mis* 
chievous,  and  only  to  a  very  small  d^^ree 
educable.  They  require  to  be  removed 
from  home  for  the  sake  of  the  other  chil- 
dren and  for  special  training. 

The  group  (b)  contains  cases  in  which 
specific  inflammation  has  caused  deafness, 
or  blindness,  or  both,  in  early  infancy, 
these  defects  leading  to  idiocy  by  depriva- 
tion of  sensory  stimulation.  In  some  of 
these  cases  special  education  for  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  fails  to  develop  any  really 
useful  mind,  and  with  the  growth  of 
sexuality  and  desire  much  serious  trouble 
may  anse,  and  the  small  mental  gain 
effected  may  be  ruined  very  rapidly.  The 
probable  end  of  these  cases  is  early  death 
from  some  physical  disease  such  as  phthi- 
sis. 

In  group  (c)  we  have  two  divisions,  the 
epileptic  and  the  paralytic;  the  former 
frequently  begin  with  convulsive  seizures 
in  early  infancy,  and  these  fits  recurring 
become  habitual  and  prevent  mental  de- 
velopment. In  some  cases  the  fits  cease 
at  some  period  of  life,  say  about  seven  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  but  as  a  rule  the 
mind  has  been  too  seriously  damaged  to 
recover,  and  the  patient  remains  a  quiet 
non -epileptic  idiot.  In  the  paralytic  cases 
and  in  some  epileptic  ones  local  lesions 
about  the  cranium,  the  membranes,  and 
the  brain  itself  are  the  cause  of  the  convul- 
sive or  paralytic  symptoms.  As  a  rule, 
these  paralytic  idiots  are  hopelessly  weak, 
and  need  asylum  care,  and  they  usually 
live  but  a  short  time.  In  a  few  cases  the 
general  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis 
only  aJSect  the  mind  later.  Thus,  defect 
of  sight  or  of  hearing  may  act  in  the 
same  way  that  disfigurement  did  in  making 
the  patient  morbidly  solitary,  self-con- 
scious, and  suspicious ;  in  the  end  becom- 
ing deluded  and  insane.  These  cases 
generally  are  met  with  in  young  womeuu^ 
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While  stndjnig  this 
fPMip  of  earn  we  ihall  take  it  for  gfraated 
tkat  ejpfaiHe,  wkea  it  is  eonsidered  as  eon* 
•litBtiooal,  aftets  by  pniemtee  eertain 
tisson,  and  that  nerroos  and  mental 
iKaofieri  wiD  be  foand  to  be  rdated  to 
tibe  aatitre  and  s<sat  of  the  diseased  pro- 
eess.  Fibrcms  tissues  appear  to  be  Terj 
fiable  to  sjpbilftie  disease,  and  we  find  the 
periosteinii,  the  pericraitiiim  and  dnra 
■nler  liable  to  thiekeninip  doe  to  sTphilis. 
Yetaels  also  suffer  in  Tarions  degrees  from 
nflammatorf  ehaiiges  and  the  tmekeniiifs 
of  their  eoats ;  it  is  doabtfol  whether  tte 
aerroos  elements  in  the  sknil  themselres 
foflnr ;  thesrphilitie  growths  are  more  com- 
mon aloog  the  superior  and  eentral  parts, 
the  parts  represented  by  the  chief  arterial 
sopplj.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  posterior 
part  seems  to  be  more  liable  than  the 
anterior.  The  symptoms  may  be  dne  to 
nntritional  chanses  leading  to  disorder  or 
to  degeneration  usading  to  functional  de- 
fect.   We  shall  bare  to  refer  first  to  the 


some  of  the  giQB 
by  BrowB' 

In  oor  expeiieace  the  epilepsy 
lis  tends  to  stnpdity  rather 
lenee,  so  that  it  is  rare  to 
regolar  epilepcie  maniac 
lesnlted  m>m  syphifia.  If  not 
treatment  the  tendency  is  to 
lysis  and  to  dementia 


of  syphi* 
ban  Tio^ 
with  the 


— ,„  in  which  the  relationship  is  clear,  and 
after  that  to  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
connection  is  not  so  easily  established. 

Sjrpimis  may  rive  liae  to  epilepsy. 
and  this  epilepsy  may  lead  to  mental 
disorder  of  the  epileptic  type.    (6e6  £pi- 

UlUT.) 

•jrpbllls  mny  rive  liae  to  taemiplefim, 

which  again  may  be  followed  by  dementia. 
•ypbllis   max  be   foUowed  by  loeal 
palaiea  which  may    be  associated    with 
mental  disorders. 


•ypbilis  mm,j  giwe  rime  to  psendo- 
general  paralysis  of  tbe  insane. 

•ypbilis  niAy  rive  rlae  to  true  rene- 
ral  paralysis  of  tbe  insane,  (i)  of  the 

cerebral;  or  (2)  spinal — (a)  spastic,  (6) 
ataxic — type ;  or  (3;  of  a  type  beginning 
with  peripkeral  disease. 


A  ¥ery  lan^  nnmber  of  pntiiiiiti 
are  admitted  into  the  general  hospitals 
with  hemipl^gie  systems,  and  a  fair  pcD> 
portion  depend  on  sjrpfailisL  Ifaaj  of 
these  cases  recorer  nnder  treatment^  bat 
j  some  remain  with  permanently  cuntrneted 
'  hmbs  and  with  other  motor  defects ;  aomc^ 
especially  of  the  latter  gronp^  are  pro* 
giesaifdy  weaker  in  mind,  mod  beoonie 
permanent  dements.  The  general  hialofy 
IS  as  follows :  A  middle-a^ed  patient  who 
has  had  syphilis  a  ranable  nninher  of 
years  before,  after  some  canaea  of  phTsieal 
or  nenrons  ezhanstioo,  has  a  fit  loUowad 
by  hemiplegia ;  there  is  a  partial  reooveiy 
of  power,  Irat  the  patient  has  lost  all  hn 
energy,  he  is  placid  and  perhaps  childish; 
he  may  be  irritable  and  emotional;  his 
memory,  thongh  at  first  not  mnch  affected, 
fails  apparenUr  from  lack  of  attention; 
sleep  is  generally  good  and  appetite  buge; 
J  the  bodily  weight  often  increases.  Tmt 
state  of  mental  weakness  often  remains 
nnchanged  for  years,  and  jnst  as  snch  a 
patient  may  have  a  nseless  and  con- 
tracted limb  which  never  becomes  more 
palsied,  so  the  mental  powers  may  d^nide 
to  a  certain  point,  and  there  remain 
stationary. 

In  some  cases  the  sta^  of  dementia  is 
preceded  by  mental  excitement^  so  that 
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patients,  after  a  fit,  are  paralysed  and 
qniet  for  a  time,  and  then  become  wild, 
emotional,  and  maniacal ;  this  stage  may 
lead  to  rapid  dissolution,  or  may  be  re- 
placed by  mental  weakness  similar  to  the 
last  described.  Becnrring  fits  may  be 
present  leading  to  more  rapid  degeneracy. 

iKKsal  Paralysis  dne  to  SypblUs  fol- 
lowed by  Znsanlty. — We  believe  that  it 
is  fnlly  recognised  that  syphilis  has  a 
special,  almost  characteristic,  way  of 
causing  isolated  local  losses  of  power  in 
which  the  cranial  nerves  suffer  very  fre- 
quently, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  such 
paralyses  may  be  associated  with  or 
followed  by  various  forms  of  mental  dis- 
order. When  later  discussing  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  genercd  paralysis  of 
the  insane  and  syphilis  we  shall  have  to 
point  out  the  freq^nency  with  which  one 
meets  in  the  last  disease  with  a  preceding 
history  of  local  syphilitic  paralysis. 

After  a  cranial  nerve-paralysis,  or  after 
specific  affection  of  the  special  senses, 
treatment  may  be  followed  by  removal  of 
all  the  visible  svmptoms,  and  yet  the 
patient  may  slowly  from  that  time  exhibit 
changes  in  character  and  habits  which 
tend  to  eccentricity  or  insanity.  In  some 
of  these  there  is  a  blunting  of  the  higher 
moral  sense  so  that  low,  vulgar,  or  vicious 
acts  are  done  quite  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinan^  habits  of  the  individual ;  sober 
men  taxe  to  drink,  and  moral  men  to  vice ; 
active  men  become  indolent,  truthful  ones 
become  untrustworthy,  and  social  men 
may  become  morose.  At  first  the  changes 
are  nearly  always  modifications  of  the 
finer  social  ac^ustments.  Patients  who 
have  thus  begun  to  degenerate  often 
rapidly  go  down  hill,  their  powers  of 
resistance  as  well  as  their  powers  of  control 
failing,  or  temporary  improvement  may 
occur. 

Ctoneral  Paralysis  of  tbe  Insane  and 
Sypliilltic. — ^Probably  there  is  no  point 
about  which  there  is  more  difference  of 
opinion  among  neurologists  than  as  to  the 
part,  if  auy,  played  by  syphilis  in  the 
production  of  this  disease.  Those  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
have  been  inclined  to  think  that  syphilis 
is  not  a  frequent  cause ;  while  those  who 
have  good  opportunities  of  watching  the 
origin  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane 
seem  to  be  impressed  by  the  belief  that 
it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  disease. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  more 
educated  classes  in  whom  accurate  his- 
tories can  be  more  readily  obtained,  a 
specific  histoiy  is  more  frequently  met 
with  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
pauper  asylums.  Physicians  in  large  con- 
sulting practice^  and  medical  officers  to 


asylums  for  the  better  classes,  as  a  rule 
attribute  a  good  deal  of  importance  to 
syphilis  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 
General  paralysis  is  most  common  where 
syphilis  is  most  common,  but  this  only 
means  that  it  is  a  disease  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  centres  of  highly  civilised 
populations.  It  has  been  said  that 
syphilis  is  very  common  among  certain 
nomadic  tribes  among  whom  general 
paralysis  is  unknown.  We  cannot  say 
we  trust  either  of  these  statements.  We 
believe  that  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  of 
our  private  cases  of  general  paralysis  have 
clear  histories  of  constitutional  syphilis. 

We  do  not  look  upon  general  paralysis 
as  necessaiily  of  specific  origin,  but  we 
consider  syphilis  is  one  of  its  most  com- 
mon causes.  We  believe  it  acts  in  differ- 
ent ways  in  different  persons,  and  affects 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
that  its  tendency  is  to  start  a  process  of 
degeneration  which  ultimately  produces 
the  ruin  we  recognise  as  general  paralysis, 
and  that  it  may  play  the  sole  or  only  a 
partial  cause. 

Sypliilis  may  giwe  Sise  to  Psondo- 
or  Trae  General  Paralysis. — ^There  is  a 
group  of  interesting  cases  in  which  a  history 
of  syphilis  is  followed  in  the  course  of  years 
by  symptoms  of  motor  and  mental  insta- 
bility. As  a  rule  the  symptoms  are  more 
physical  than  mental  at  the  outset,  bat 
they  vary  widely,  but  generally  are  dia- 
gnosed with  assurance  of  certainty  as 
typical  general  paralytics ;  the  symptoms 
run  the  ordinary  course,  and  may  confirm 
the  opinion  already  formed,  but  at  some 
X>eriod  in  the  development  of  the  symp- 
toms there  is  a  distinct  arrest,  so  that, 
thouffh  permanently  damaged,  the  patient 
may  live  for  years  in  a  state  of  restricted 
intellect.  We  have  met  with  cases  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  handwriting  and  gait 
were  affected  to  some  extent,  while  the 
memory  was  defective  and  exaggeration 
of  ideas  was  also  well  marked,  and  yet 
these  symptoms  remained  unchanged  for 
several  years.  In  others,  the  patients 
passed  into  a  fat  and  partly  weak- 
minded  state, and  there  remained  formally 
years,  and  we  have  even  seen  patients  who 
appeared  to  be  in  the  third  and  paralytic 
stage  with  epileptiform  fits,  in  whom  the 
disease  stopped,  and  the  paralysed  patient 
regained  a  good  deal  of  physical  as 
well  as  some  mental  power.  In  referring 
to  the  above  cases  we  must  admit  that 
similar  arrests  of  symptoms  may  occur  in 
other  cases  of  general  paralysis  than  in 
those  depending  on  syphilis,  but  in  our 
experience  the  syphilitic  cases  provide  the 
more  common  examples. 

In  these  cases  some  acute  bodily  dis- 
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ease  or  some  cause  of  profuse  supparation 
may  be  associated  with  the  amehoration. 
When  referring  to  these  cases  we  wish  to 
add  that  the  relief  is  not  only  temporary, 
but  is  in  some  cases  persisting  after  eight 
or  ten  years. 

True  general  paralysis  associated  with 
syphilis  may  be  (1)  cerebral  and  (2)  spinal 
— (o^  spastic  or  (6)  ataxic. 

The  cerebral  again  divides  itself  into 
that  of  general  and  that  of  local  origin. 

A  certain  number  of  cases  begin  with 
progressive  loss  of  power  and  of  self- 
control,  there  being  a  steady  loss  from 
the  highest  and  last  acquirements  to  the 
more  organic. 

There  is  nothing  to  separate  these  cases 
from  similar  ones  due  to  other  causes,  and 
the  pathology  is  in  no  way  special.  In 
another  group  of  cases  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made  a  local  syphilitic 
lesion  occurs,  and  may  be  recovered  from, 
and  yet  later  a  degeneration  may  arise 
from  the  early  local  lesion. 

In  our  experience  it  is  very  common  to 
meet  with  such  a  history  as  the  follow- 
ing:—A  middle-aged  man  who  has  suf- 
fered slightly  from  syphilis  years  before  is 
exposed  to  causes  of  mental  and  physical 
exhaustion,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
has  a  local  cranial  nerve  defect,  the  most 
commoo  being  ptosis,  external  strabismus, 
and  mydriasis.  In  some  cases  optic  neu- 
ritis is  present.  Energetic  treatment  is 
followed  by  cure  of  all  or  most  of  the 
local  symptoms ;  the  patient  returns  to 
work,  but  sooner  or  later,  generally  within 
two  years,  irritability  and  change  of  dis- 
position, followed  by  distinct  loss  of 
mental  power,  point  to  the  disease  which 
is  making  progress.  The  course  of  the 
disease  may  be  either  that  of  excitement 
or  of  depression,  but  dementia  with  fits  is 
the  general  end. 

We  have  met  with  so  many  of  these  cases 
that  we  cannot  but  associate  the  general 
disease  with  the  evidences  of  local  disease. 
In  some  respects  the  pathology  is  allied 
to  that  of  general  paralysis  following  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  As  in  a  ripe  pear, 
general  degeneration  rapidly  follows  a 
slight  local  injury. 

General  Varalysls  of  Syplillltlc 
Origin  wltb  (a)  Spastic  Spinal  Symp- 
tomss  —  We  recognise  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  this  variety  of  general 
paralysis  with  a  distinct  syphilitic  his- 
tory. Some  of  the  voungest  cases  of 
general  paralysis  which  have  come  under 
our  care  belong  to  this  group  as  well 
as  many  of  the  cases  in  women.  The 
early  symptoms  are  of  the  ordinary  type, 
but  we  believe  that  in  most  the  pupils 
¥nll  be  found  rather  large  and  unequal,. 


irregular  in  outline  ;  the  skin  of  the  &ce 
is  less  greasy,  and  there  are  commonly 
capillary  stigmata  over  the  malar  pro- 
cesses, the  reflexes  are  very  much  exag- 
gerated, speech  is  early  and  severely 
implicated,  and  the  handwriting  ia  very 
shaky ;  the  gait  is  jerky.  Though  there 
may  oe  arrest  of  this  disease,  in  our  expe- 
rience it  runs  often  a  rapid  course,  caosmg 
great  contraction  of  limbs  and  a  tendency 
to  bedsores;  grinding  of  the  teeth  and 
movements  as  of  swallowing  are  common ; 
fits  may  be  present,  and  postrmortem 
excess  of  fluid  in  membranes  and  lateral 
ventricles  is  more  common  than  adhe- 
sions; there  are  specially  wasted  areas, 
and  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord  are 
degenerated.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  description  in  no  way  differs 
from  general  paralysis  produced  by  some 
other  causes,  but  it  has  been  so  frequently 
met  with  by  us  in  young  specific  oaaes 
that  we  believe  it  should  m  here  recorded. 

We  believe  that  the  local  convolatioDal 
waste  and  the  secondary  cord  degenera- 
tions are  related  and  may  be  found  con- 
nected with  the  specific  cause. 

General  Varalysle  of  SpeoUle  OrUin 
wltb  (b)  Ataadlc  Symptoms. — Suffice  xi 
to  say  that  the  mental  sjrmptomB  may 
precede  the  ataxy,  may  coincide  with  it, 
or  they  may  follow  the  fully  developed 
symptoms. 

It  is  pretty  generally  accepted  in  Eng- 
land that  locomotor  ataxy  has  very  com- 
monly  a  specific  origin.  On  the  Continent, 
in  France  especially,  this  disorder  is  more 
commonly  considered  as  allied  to  the  neu- 
roses, but  in  any  case  the  coincidence  of 
ataxy  with  syphilis  is  common* 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  more  cooBh 
mon  in  men  than  in  women,  and  that 
general  paralysis  with  ataxy  is  also  more 
common  with  men,  that  ataxy  and  ataxic 
symptoms  are  rare  in  women. 

Tnere  is  nothing  special  in  the  form  of 
general  paralysis  with  ataxy,  but  it  it 
noteworthy  that  in  some  of  these  casei 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  remissiosi 
or  to  alternations,  so  that  both  ataxy  aad 
mental  defect  pass  off  in  part,  or  the  one 
develops  while  the  other  is  in  abeyance. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  thhik 
that  there  is  a  cerebral  or  intra-enniil 
ataxy  apart  from  the  changes  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  that  jast  as  in  t^e  spsstie 
general  paralysis  the  degeneration  of  the 
cord  is  secondary,  so  in  ataxic  genenl 
paralysis  the  same  may  be  true  («ee  Looo 

MOTOR  AtAXT  as  ALLIED  TO  NeUROSU). 

General  Paralysis  of  SpeetSe  Mfls 
and  Peripheral  Blseaae. — ^At  one  tins  a 

good  deal  was  written  about  general  psia- 
lysis  "  par  propagation/'  and  though 
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recognises  local  intra-cranial  lesions  as 
efficient  causes  for  general  paralytic  de- 
generation, and  also  believes  that  spinal 
lesions  may  lead  to  the  same,  it  is  nard 
to  prove  that  local  peripheral  neuritis 
of  a  specific  or  other  natare  may  canse 
similar  changes* 

We  only  suggest  the  possibility,  though 
we  cannot  give  any  cases  fully  supporting 
the  theorjr. 

Syphilis  may  lead  to  uncomplicated 
locomotor  ataxy  which  may  exhibit  insane 
crises  or  insane  interpretation  of  symp- 
toms (see  Locomotor  Ataxy  as  allied  to 
Neuboses).  Geo.  H.  Savage. 

8TVHZZ1ZTZO    (HaSaBZTAST) 

BZSBAsa  or  xaa  vaavovs  sts- 
TaM. — The  labours  of  Hutchinson  on 
certain  diseases  of  the  sense  organs, 
especially  interstitial  keratitis  and  specific 
deafness,  and  their  association  with  a  cha- 
racteristic alteration  of  the  upper  median 
permanent  incisors,  gave  the  first  great 
impulse  to  the  study  of  the  subject  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  this  article. 

The  subsequent  discovery  of  the  fre- 
quency of  disseminated  choroiditis  in  the 
subjects  of  congenital  syphilis  was  a 
furUier  step  in  iMvance.  Hydrocephalus 
was  assumed  to  be  present  in  some  syphi- 
litic children  on  account  of  the  large 
massive  head  sometimes  found  in  such 
children,  but  the  anatomical  proof  was 
not  forthcoming,  and  it  was  generallv 
agreed  that  in  marked  contrast  with 
acquired  syphilis  there  was  exceedingly 
little  pronenesB  to  afi'ection  of  the  central 
nervous  system  in  the  hereditary  form. 
The  pubhcation  of  Heubner's  work  on 
syphilitic  affections  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
although  it  referred  only  to  the  acquired 
disease,  ^ave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
investigations  in  morbid  anatomy,  and 
within  the  last  fourteen  years  a  great 
number  of  examples  of  aisease  of  the 
central  nervous  system  in  hereditary 
syphilis,  have  been  described  by  various 
observers. 

It  may,  indeed,  now  be  said,  in  contrast 
to  the  early  views,  that  nearly  every  varietj 
of  nervous  affection  of  acquired  syphilis 
has  its  parallel  amongst  congenital 
examples,  albeit  there  are  indications  of  a 
few  broad  differences  which  may  be  made 
out  as  to  the  relative  frequency  alike  of 
lesions  and  symptoms  between  the  two 
groups. 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  subject 
of  lieredltary  sypliilltlo  disease  of  tbe 
nerroas  system  from  the  side  of  (A) 
morbid  anatomy ;  and  (B)  symptomato- 
lory. 

The  multiplicity  of  co-existins  lesions  is 
often  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  corre- 


late the  anatomical  and  clinical  features ; 
but  the  two  sets  of  observations  may  be 
broadly  grouped  as  follows : — 

(A)  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Lesions  of  the  following  tissues  :  Bones 
of  cranium ;  membranes  (dura  mater  and 
pia  arachnoid) ;  blood-vessels ;  brain  sub- 
stance (cortex,  ventricles,  great  ganglia, 
pons,  medulla);  cerebral  nerves;  organs 
of  special  sense ;  associated  spinal  disease 
(bones,  membranes,  cord,  spinal  nerves). 

(B)  Symptomatology. 

(a)  Convulsions ;  (b)  headache  and  irri- 
tability ;  (c)  paralysis,  aphasia,  afiections 
of  cranial  nerves;  (d)  psychical  diefects; 
(e)  spinal  symptoms. 

(A)  Morbid  Anatomy.    Cranial  bon  es : 

(i)  Ecui'ly  Forms, — The  two  varieties 
which  have  come  under  our  own  observa- 
tion have  been  (a)  small  definite  gum- 
matous infiltrations  of  the  skull  bones 
causing  a  varying  amount  of  absorption 
of  tissue,  and  in  one  case  eroding  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  (this  form 
we  believe  to  correspond  with  Parrot's 
early  localised  gelatiniform  transforma- 
tion of  the  skull) ;  (b)  small  areas  of  caries 
affecting  the  inner  plate  of  the  bones 
of  the  vault,  but  also  in  some  instances 
the  basis  cranii  In  connection  with 
both  forms  exfoliation  of  small  plates  of 
bono  may  occur. 

(2)  Late  F(n-m8, — Localised  gummatous 
infiltrations  also  occur  in  the  skull  in 
older  children,  and  they  may  lead  to 
ulceration  and  some  loss  of  substance; 
sometimes  there  occurs  a  certain  amount 
of  localised  atrophy  without  lesion  of  skin. 
Thickening  is  more  common.  In  m>hi- 
litic  children  massive  thickening  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  has  been  recognised 
ever  since  Mr.  Hutchinson  drew  attention 
to  the  prominent  frontal  present  in  many 
of  the  subjects  of  interstitial  keratitis  first 
described  by  him.  This  massive  thicken- 
ing, though  most  common  in  the  frontal 
region,  tends  in  older  children  and  young 
adults  to  be  diffused,  and  all  parts  of  the 
skull  may  show  it.  Thus,  in  a  case  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Henry  Humphreys  so 
marked  was  the  thickening  at  the  base 
that  many  of  the  basal  foramina  were 
distinctly  narrowed  in  consequence.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  thicken- 
ing is  sometimes  slowly  progressive  over 
considerable  periods.  Sections  of  such 
bone  show  great  compression  of  Haversian 
systems,  and  the  Haversian  canals  in 
parts  may  be  almost  obliterated. 

It  must  still  remain  an  open  question 

as  to  the  relation  between  these  cases  of 

massive  thickening  of  the  skull  and  the 

hyperostosis  of  cranial  bones,  which  are 

I  often  present  in  young  children.     The 
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cranial  bosses  of  soft  Tascnlar  booe  situ- 
ated around  the  fontanelle,  but  eztendins 
to  a  varying  degree  along  the  parietals  and 
frontal,  were  claimed  by  M,  Parrot  as 
syphilitic  manifestations.  Such  masses, 
which  generally  become  obvious  within 
the  first  or  second  year  of  life,  increase 
to  a  varying  amount,  then  sometimes 
undergo  absorption  and  sometimes  ossify 
into  spongy  lens-shaped  osteophytes. 
These  osteophytes  may  undergo  absorp- 
tion, but  not  unfrequently  result  in  a 
light  porous  form  of  osseous  deposit,  and 
occasionally  dense  hard  bone  is  the  final 
outcome. 

With  regard  to  the  early  cranial  bosses, 
we  are  now  convinced  that  M.  Parrot's 
view  is  incorrect.  It  is  true  that  syphilis 
and  rickets  often  co-exist,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  syphilis,  as  a  chronic  hindrance 
to  good  nutrition,  is  one  amongst  other 
factors  of  rickets.  Thus,  the  cranial 
bosses  are  often  present  in  syphilitic  and 
rickety  children,  but  they  occur  in  chil- 
dren in  whom  syphilis  can  be  absolutely 
negatived,  and  tne  balance  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  their  being  rickety  manifes- 
tations of  the  skull  accompanied  by  other 
signs  of  rickets  in  tJie  skeleton,  but  occa- 
sionally out  of  all  proportion  to  changes 
in  the  ribs  and  Ions  bones.  The  perma- 
nent light  spongy  nyperostosis  ot'  skull 
bones  we  also  believe  to  be  ricketjr  in 
derivation.  But  when  there  is  definite 
massive  sclerosis  of  skull  in  a  child  over 
five  years,  or  in  adolescence,  we  believe 
l^e  presumption  to  be  in  favour  of  syphi- 
lis in  addition  to  rickets. 

Asvmmetry  of  the  cranium  is  sometimes 
found  both  in  rickets  and  in  rickets  com- 
bined with  congenital  syphilis.  A  common 
form  presents  flattening  of  one  parietal 
occipital  region  with  some  prominence  of 
the  opposite  frontal,  so  that  a  horizontal 
.tracing  of  the  skull  presents  a  somewhat 
lozenge-shaped  contour. 

Craniotaoea,  by  which  is  meant  a  form 
of  atrophy  commencing  in  small  areas  on 
the  inner  table  and  extending  through  to 
the  outer  surface  affecting  predominantly 
the  postero-lateral  regions  of  the  skull,  is 
a  condition  practically  confined  to  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  life.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  common  in  syphilitic  children, 
but  it  occurs  in  infants  in  whom  syphilis 
may  be  excluded,  and  the  old  view,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  considered  a  manifes- 
tation of  rickets,  is  probably  the  correct 
one. 

The  typical  hydrocephalic  skull,  cha- 
racterised by  gaping  sutures,  large  fonta- 
nelles,  thinning  of  bones,  and  more  or  less 
spherical  contour,  is  sometimes  found  in 
children  the  subjects  of  congenital  syphi- 


lis. It  must  also  be  noted  that  hydro- 
cephalus, only  moderate  in  amount  and 
probably  stationary,  has  also  been  foand 
post-mortem  in  some  cases  where  massive 
thickening  of  skull  bones  was  present. 

AUerations  of  the  ruual  hones  deserve 
enumeration,  for,  although  no  anatomical 
proof  is  forthcoming,  it  is  (^uite  poesible 
that  in  some  cases  syphilitic  damage  to 
these  bones  may  give  the  starting'^xnnt 
to  meningeal  disease.  Caries  of  the  n^nl 
bones  occurs  rarely  m  congenital  sypbilis. 
The  commoner  conditions  are : 

(i)  Stunted  growth,  which  seems  to 
result  from  the  early  interference  with 
nutrition  in  connection  with  the  prolonged 
nasal  catarrh  of  the  infantile  period ;  and 

(2)  Chronic  periostitis  and  sderoeis  of 
these  bones,  leading  to  thickening. 

Dura  Mater, — ^This  haa  been  found 
greatly  thickened,  assuming  an  almost 
cartilfl^^ous  consistency  in  spots.  Also 
hssmorrhage  has  occurred  in  connection 
with  pacn^meningitis,  giving  rise  to 
IflmiTiftt  of  fibrine.  Inflammatory  deposits 
also  have  been  observed  in  various  stages, 
and  likewise  adhesions  generally  localised, 
of  bone,  dura-mater,  pia  arachnoid,  and 
brain  tissue. 

The  presumption  is  that  in  the  majoritv 
of  cases  the  dis^ued  process  begins  witn 
an  internal  periostitis  of  one  or  other 
cranial  bone. 

In  some  of  the  cases  (referred  to  in  the 
previous  section)  of  caries  of  the  ino^ 
table  the  connection  with  pachymeningi- 
tis is  obvious.  It  seems  probable  (though 
it  cannot  be  proved)  that  the  initial  bone 
change  may  in  some  cases  undergo  repair 
so  as  to  leave  little  obvious  si^t  whilst 
the  meningeal  disease  once  initiated  is 
slowly  progressive. 

(3)  Pia  Arachnoid. — All  varieties  of 
inflammatory  deposit  have  been  found  in 
the  pia  arachnoid  in  hereditary  s>phihs. 
Thus,  patches  of  green  lymph  in  the 
meshes  of  the  pia,  lM>th  on  convexity  aud 
at  anterior  and  posterior  base,  have  been 
found  in  varying  amount.  Simple  acute 
meningitis  is  a  condition  so  easilv  set  up 
in  infancy  that  its  presence  in  a  child  the 
subject  of  hereditary  syphilis  is  not  ueces- 
saruy  to  be  attributed  to  the  syphilitic 
virus.  The  more  chronic  forms  show 
great  variety  and  admit  of  greater  certi- 
tude. The  simplest  form  is  a  milky  tur- 
bidity, sometimes  widely  spread  and  accom- 
panied by  brain  and  nerve  changes  to  be 
presently  described.  Another  form  shows 
extreme  fibroid  thickening,  and,  as  we  have 
seen  in  one  infantile  case,  even  a  little  cal- 
careous change.  The  fibroid  cases  may  be 
accompanied,  as  in  Siemerling's  remark- 
able example,  by  actual  gummata  situated 
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in  the  inflammatory  deposit,  or,  as  in  one 
of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  described 
by  one  of  ns,  small  arteries  may  be  found 
in  the  infiltrated  meninges,  showing 
partial  thrombosis  and  Heabner's  changes 
m  the  inner  and  middle  coat.  Traces  of 
old  hsBmorrhage  have  also  been  found  in 
inflammation  of  the  pia  as  well  as  in 
afiection  of  the  dnra. 

(4)  Arteries. — The  characteristic  endo* 
arteritis  affecting  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  described  by  Henbner  in  acquired 
brain  syphilis  has  been  subsequently 
observed  in  a  considerable  numoer  of 
hereditary  cases,  and  the  gratuitous  sug- 
gestion by  a  French  writer  that  some  of 
the  early  examples  were  really  acquired, 
and  not  hereditary,  scarcely  merits  con- 
sideration. 

Not  only  in  the  basal  arteries,  but,  as 
mentioned  above,  in  some  of  the  small 
arteries  on  the  convexity  in  the  midst  of 
meningeal  thickening,  similar  chan^jes 
have  been  found.  The  small  arteries 
may  be  diseased  when  the  large  ones  are 
healthy,  or  vice  versa,  or  both  may  be 
affected  together.  They  stand  out  like 
cords  having  a  milky-looking  surface,  or 
may  closely  resemble  dirty  white  threads. 
Also  in  tne  smaller  vessels  especially 
associated  with  inflammatory  aeposits 
peri-arteritis,  as  well  as  endo-arteritis,  has 
been  demonstrated. 

(5)  Brain  Proper. — The  most  striking 
and  in  every  way  important  changes  have 
been  found  in  the  cortex.  Softening  has 
been  occasionally  found  (Angel  Money), 
but  far  more  frequently  hardening.  llie 
sclerosis  has  in  our  experience  occurred  in 
some  cases,  in  small  nodular  masses,  not 
bigger  than  split  peas,  in  other  cases  it 
has  "picked  out"  convolutions  in  the 
same  fashion  as  diffuse  glioma  but  with- 
out increase  of  bulk ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  examples  it  has  affected  large  tracts  of 
one  or  both  hemispheres  to  a  varying 
amount  in  different  regions.  Not  unfre- 
quently  sclerosis  has  been  found  associated 
with  a  certain  amount  of  atrophy.  The 
narrowing  of  separate  convolutions,  the 
alteration  of  consistency  to  that  of  carti- 
laee,  and  the  very  slight  alteration  of 
colour  towards  a  brownish  pink,  are  very 
characteristic  features. 

The  sclerosis  may  extend  for  a  short 
depth  into  the  white  matter,  and  in  a  case 
aged  two  years  four  months,  shown  to  one 
of  ns  by  Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  this  condi- 
tion also  affected  both  optic  thalami  and 
Sart  of  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
iut  predominantly  and  often  exclusively, 
sclerosis  of  congenital  syphilis  is  cortical. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  an  exten- 
sive overgrowth  of  neuroglia  and  disap- 


pearance of  nerve  cells.  Some  acoona- 
panying  alteration  of  the  pia  arachnoid  is 
almost  invariable,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
there  is  symphysis  (as  Fournier  designates 
it)  between  aura,  pia  arachnoid,  ana  scle- 
rosed cortex.  Tne  hypothesis  that  the 
initial  change  is  meningitis,  and  that  the 
fibroid  induration  and  hmitation  of^owth 
of  the  cortex  are  due  to  the  chronic  menin- 
gitis is  a  very  tempting  one.  But  this 
hypothesis  will  not  always  apply,  for  in 
some  cases  the  implication  of  the  pia 
arachnoid  only  amounts  to  a  slight 
opacity.  The  other  hypothesis  that  the 
atrophy  and  fibrosis  are  the  result  of  de- 
ficient blood  supply  in  conseauence  of  as- 
sociated peri^artentis  and  endo-arteritis  of 
the  basal  or  cortical  arteries  is  also  attrac- 
tive, but  is  inadequate  inasmuch  as  the 
arterial  changes,  though  frequently  pre- 
sent are  not  constant. 

Amongst  other  lesions  of  the  brain 
substance  may  be  mentioned  a  few  cases 
of  small  hsamorrhages  into  the  white  sub- 
stance and  one  case  of  extensive  hesmor- 
rhage  (Gowers)  in  a  syphilitic  boy  aged 
eight  years.  "  The  haamorrhage  had  ap- 
parently commenced  in  the  right  ventri- 
cular nucleus  or  outside  it,  and  had  burst 
into  the  ventricles."  There  was  no  visible 
aneurysm,  but  there  was  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  vertebral  and  cerebellar  arteries. 

There  have  also  been  recorded  a  few 
cases  of  small  yellow  indurated  foci  in 
different  parts  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
(Rochebrune,  Chiari,  Henoch),  which 
must  be  regarded  as  small  gummata. 
Large  gummata  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Fcn^ricfe«.— Hydrocephalus  has  been 
found  in  several  cases.  The  effusion  has 
generally  in  our  experience  been  moderate 
in  amount.  The  cnaracter  of  the  effusion 
has  been  recorded  in  different  cases  as 
serous,  sanguineous,  turbid,  or  purulent. 
In  the  long  standing  cases  the  ependyma 
has  been  found  thickened  (vide  description 
by  Angel  Money).  There  has  been  often 
associated  meningitis  at  the  posterior  base 
or  chronic  change  in  other  parts  of  the 
brain. 

Cereh-al  Metres.— Symmetrical  gum- 
mata have  been  found  by  Barlow  on  the 
third,  fifth,  sixth,   seventh,   and    eighth 

Sairs  in  a  boy  aged  fifteen  months  old. 
[icroscopic  sections  showed  atrophy  of 
nerve  cylinders  and  infiltration  with 
granulation  cells  and  a  very  fine  stroma. 
The  new  growth  was  less  abundant  in  the 
interfunicular  tissue  than  in  the  funiculi 
themselves.  Thickening  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  nerves  has  been  found  by  Dowse 
in  a  girl  aged  twelve  years,  the  subject  of 
congenital  syphilis.  Chiari  also  reports  a 
case  in  which  the  right  seventh  was  tklok.- 
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ened,  and  Engelstedt  one  in  which  he 
found  the  left  third  nerve  diseased,  and 
the  mascles  supplied  by  it  pale  and 
wasted. 

Organs  of  Special  Sense,  (i)  Eye. — Mr. 
Hutchinson  enumerates  the  following  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  as  occurring  in  hereditary 
syphilis :  acute  iritis,  interstitial  keratitis, 
onoroiditis  and  choroido-retinitis,  and  op- 
tic neuritis.  For  accounts  of  their  morbid 
anatomy,  so  far  as  it  has  been  studied,  we 
refer  to  the  special  treatises.  We  may 
quote  with  regard  to  the  microscopic  ap- 
pearances of  early  choroiditis  some  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Nettleship.  The  case  on 
which  they  were  based  was  a  syphilitic 
infant  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Barlow.  The 
child  died  just  under  ten  months,  and  the 
choroiditis  was  detected  by  us  at  the  age 
of  ei^ht  months.  *'The  changes  in  the 
choroid  consist  in  the  presence  of  small 
isolated  collections  of  corpuscles  in  the 
chorio-capillaris ;  sections  of  several  of 
these  were  found  in  the  part  of  the  choroid 
which  had  shown  during  life  little  flecks 
of  exudation  and  none  were  found  else- 
where." "The  corpuscles  are  about  as 
large  as  pus  corpuscles  and  stain  deeply 
witn  logwood."  "  They  stand  in  no  evi- 
dent relation  to  the  blood-vessels,  and 
none  of  them  occur  in  the  deeper  part  of 
the  choroid.''  *'  In  all  these  particulars 
they  differ  from  tubercle."  "  The  elastic 
lamina  over  these  deposits  is  slightly 
raised  and  sometimes  a  little  puckered." 
"  In  several  instances,  at  the  seat  of  the 
deposits,  a  thin  layer  of  flattish  cells  is 
present  on  its  inner  (retinal)  surface  im- 
mediately beneath  the  pigment  epithelium, 
but  in  no  sections  could  any  perforation 
of  the  lamina  be  detected."  **  The  epi- 
thelium itself  appears  morbidly  adherent." 
'*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  these  changes 
(circumscribed  deposits  in  the  chorio-ca- 
pillaris with  a  thin  layer  of  flat  cells  on 
the  retinal  surface  of  the  elastic  lamina) 
are  precisely  similar  to  what  we  found  in 
a  case  of  choroiditis  from  acquired  syphi- 
lis in  which  the  eye  was  excised  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease."  * 

(2)  The  Ear. — ^To  the  pathological  condi- 
tion underlying  the  symmetrical  deafness 
first  described  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  we 
have  as  yet  no  adequate  clue,  but  it  is 
probably  a  progressive  degeneration  of 
the  internal  ear  or  of  some  part  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

Associaied  Spinal  Lesions. — In  a  case 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bury  in  which,  post- 
mortem, chronic  meningitis  with  sclerosis 
of  the  cortex  cerebri  and  endo-arteritis  were 
found,  there  was  also  present  distinct 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  and  of  the 
*  rath.  TraiM*  xxvlii.  p.  290b 


internal  aspect  of  the  anterior  colnmiis. 
Besides  such  descending  lesions,  of  which 
there  are  a  few  other  cases  on  record,  there 
are  a  few  examples  of  independent  spinal 
affections  in  tne  hereditary  form  of  tht 
disease.  Thus  Kahler  found,  post-mortem, 
in  a  syphilitic  child,  five  months  old,  an 
area  of  degeneration  in  one  lateral  colunn 
which  presented  atrophy  of  cells  and 
nerve  fibres,  a  fine  reticular  growth  and 
vessels  with  Henbner's  change  well 
marked. 

Bartels  gives  details  of  a  remarkable 
case  of  a  young  woman,  aged  twenty-two, 
who  was  the  subject  of  congenital  syphilis, 
and  who,  amongst  other  illnesses,  simered 
from  two  separate  attacks  of  paraplegia 
which  yielded  to  anti-syphilitic  treatment 
When  ultimately  she  died  from  other 
causes  the  vestiges  of  a  caseous,  partly 
softened,  gumma  were  found  in  &ont  ot 
the  articmation  between  the  atlas  and  the 
skull,  and  between  the  atlas  and  axis.  It 
was  clear  that  the  cord  had  been  some- 
what flattened,  and  that  the  paraplegia 
had  been  caused  by  compression  and  mye- 
litis. 

In  the  case  of  a  marasmic  syphilitic  in- 
fant, examined,  post-mortem,  by  Bar- 
low, there  was  found  extensive  perios- 
titis of  several  laminsB  of  the  cervical 
vertebrsa,  which  it  was  easy  to  see  might, 
if  the  child  had  survived,  have  led  to  cord 
symptoms.  Siemerling,  in  the  case  al- 
ready mentioned,  found  marked  gumma- 
tous proliferation  of  the  pia  mater  all  along 
the  spinal  cord,  tap-shaped  processes 
dipping  into  the  white  substance,  and  the 
antero-lateral  and  posterior  columns  all 
more  or  less  softened. 

Jiirgens  reports  two  cases :  In  one  case 
there  was  slight  pachymeningitis  and 
chronic  fibrous  arachnitis;  in  Uie  other 
case  he  found  a  gummatous  tumour  in  the 
cervical  region  which  involved  half  of  the 
right  lateral  column,  and  also  partly  in- 
vaded the  posterior  roots. 

(B)  Bymptomatoloffy. 

(a)  Convulsions.  —  We  have  alreadj 
stated  what  we  believe  on  post-mortem 
evidence  to  be  the  physical  substratum  of 
this  symptom  in  syphilitic  children,  vix^ 
meningeal  and  cortical  changes  varying 
in  degree  from  extensive  sclerosis  down  to 
mere  opacity  of  membranes.  Although, 
as  in  adults,  these  may  be  associated  with 
lesions  of  the  calvaria,  we  have  insisted 
on  their  frequent  occurrence  in  syphilitic 
children  independently  of  any  true  speci- 
fic disease  of  the  skull.  Looking  at  the 
subject  clinically  we  now  point  out  the 
frequency  of  early  convulsions  in  syphili- 
tic children.  Buzzard  and  Foamier  have 
drawn  attention  to  this,  and  we  have  re- 
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cords  of  Beyeral  family  sjrphilitic  groups 
in  which  many  members  have  died  of  early 
conynlsions.  The  earliest  case  of  conval- 
sionsy  with  subse<][aent  post-mortem  yeri- 
fioation  of  extensive  meningeal  changes, 
was  observed  by  one  of  us  in  a  child  roar 
months  old,  bat  we  have  notes  of  several 
at  the  age  of  three  months  withoat  post- 
mortem verification,  and  one  of  a  syphi- 
litic infant  who  had  ten  or  twelve  fits 
daily  from  the  age  of  fonrteen  days  to 
seven  months.  A  great  many  cases  of 
convalsions  have  been  noted  within  the 
first  two  years  of  life.  As  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fits  the  early  cases  have  been 
mostly  bilateral  with  tonic  and  clonic  con- 
tractions. In  some,  laryngismns  and  car- 
popedal  spasm  have  been  marked  {vide  in 
this  connection  observations  by  Horsley 
and  Semon  on  cortical  origin  of  laryngis- 
mus). In  some  recurrent  attacks  of  opis- 
thotonos spasms  have  been  observed,  fol- 
lowed by  persistent  head  retraction  for 
varying  periods,  suspected  to  be  due  to 
inflammatory  processes  at  the  posterior 
base.  In  one  infantile  case  this  was 
proved  post-mortem,  and  what  was  pro- 
bably a  small  softening  gumma  was  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  one  case,  aged  sixteen  months,  con- 
vulsive seizures  occurred,  in  which  the 
mouth  was  widely  opened  and  the  child 
became  very  dusky.  No  cortical  changes 
of  convexity  were  found,  but  symmetrical 
gummata  on  several  cranial  nerves.  We 
have  seen  no  case  of  limited  one-sided 
clonic  spasm  under  the  age  of  twelve 
months  in  a  syphilitic  infant,  but  we  think 
it  is  very  important  to  note  that  syphilitic 
infants  may  have  bilateral  fits  and  laryn- 
gismus within  the  first  year  associated 
with  or  shortly  succeeding  the  snuffles  and 
rash,  and  may  then  have  a  period  of 
latency  for  months  or  years,  and  subse- 
quently present  either  one-sided  spasm  or 
paralysis. 

Examples,  —  (i)  T.  HoUoway  (under 
care  of  Drs.  Qee  and  Barlow),  snuffles  at 
four  weeks,  and  probably  pemphigus. 
Bilateral  fits  three  or  four  a  month  up  to 
one  year.  Gould  not  sit  up  till  three 
years,  and  could  not  walk  till  four  years. 
At  four  years  had  two  right-sided  fits 
within  six  months. 

At  six  years  fell  down  without  convul- 
sion being  observed.  Paralysed  on  ri^ht 
side  after  this,  and  speech  for  a  time  thick 
and  indistinct.  Somewhat  irritable  sub- 
sequently. When  seen  at  age  of  ten  years 
eight  months  by  Dr.  Barlow,  the  child 
was  undergrown  and  pale,  had  typical 
scars  at  comers  of  mouth  and  pegged 
upper  median  permanent  incisors.  The 
rignt  eye  was  blind,  and  there  was  exten- 


sive detachment  of  retina.  The  left 
showed  atrophy  of  disc  and  old  choroid- 
itis. There  was  some  paresis  of  the 
right  upper  and  lower  limbs,  but  no 
spasm,  and  there  was  a  slight  arrest  of 
development  (as  shown  in  length  and  cir- 
cumference) in  right  forearm  compared 
with  left.  There  was  no  evidence  of  para- 
lysis of  any  cranial  nerve.  She  heard  and 
understood  many  things  which  were  said 
to  her,  and  answered  some  questions,  but 
could  not  be  trusted  in  her  replies  to 
questions  testing  common  sensation  and 
special  sense.  There  was  slight  articula- 
tory  defect,  as  of  a  young  child  who  had 
not  long  learned  to  talk.  She  was  docile, 
but  distinctly  retarded  in  her  intellectual 
development  for  a  child  nearly  eleven.  She 
died  of  nephritis,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
her  brain  showed  remarkable  sclerosis  of 
both  hemispheres,  the  left  being  more  af- 
fected than  the  right,  with  marked  shrink- 
age in  both  transverse  and  longitudinal 
measurement.  There  was  also  extensive 
endo-arteritis  of  all  the  arteries  of  the 
circle  of  Willis  and  their  branches. 

(2)  Ada  Hare  (Barlow).  Laryngismus 
sixteen  months  old  to  three  years.  From 
three  years  to  seven  years  free  from  fits. 
At  seven  years  had  a  fit  affecting  left  side 
of  face  and  left  limbs.  After  this,  liable  to 
headaches  and  to  occasional  fits. 

At  eight  years  and  nine  months,  when 
seeu,  had  just  passed  through  a  series  of 
almost  daily  fits  for  period  of  three  months ; 
the  left  side  predominantly  affected.  She 
presented  cnaracteristic  pegged  upper 
median  permanent  incisors.  Intelligence 
below  the  average.  Gould  tell  her  name, 
but  not  her  age.  Had  never  been  able  to 
learn  anything  at  school  beyond  her 
letters. 

There  are,  it  must  be  noted,  some  cases 
in  children  and  adolescents  in  which  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  we  have  to  do 
with  idiopathic  epilepsy  plus  an  early 
specific  history  or  a  few  characteristic 
signs,  like  pegged  permanent  incisors,  in- 
terstitial keratitis,  choroiditis  and  specific 
deafness.  There  are  some  oases  even  in 
which,  as  Foumier  points  out,  the  only 
specific  element  is  the  family  history. 
The  question  in  these  cases  mav  well 
arise,  and  indeed  has  been  stated  by  Dr. 
Jackson  in  one  of  his  papers,  whether  we 
are  justified  in  considering  them  as  in  anj 
true  sense  syphilitic.  The  therapeutio 
test  is  of  some  value.  We  can  both  of  us 
recall  such  cases  which  had  not  responded 
to  administration  of  the  bromides,  but 
which  under  grey  powder  and  iodide  re- 
covered or  markedly  improved. 

But  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
after  a  shorter  or  longer  interval,  fits  in  a 
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syphilitic  child  will  be  replaced  or  accom- 
panied by  other  cerebro-spinal  symptoms. 
A  very  early  sign  noticed  by  Bury  has 
been  the  exaggei^ation  of  knee-jerks,  but 
sooner  or  later  one-sided  spasm,  paresis 
of  one  or  more  limbs,  ocular  palsy,  and 
progressive  mental  defect  come  into 
evidence. 

(6)  Headache  and  Irritability. — ^Four- 
nier  lays  great  stress  on  headache  and  its 
increased  severity  during  the  night  in  the 
affections  of  the  nervous  system  dependent 
on  congenital  syphilis. 

In  our  experience  6omplaints  of  definite 
headache  in  these  affections  have  only 
been  made  by  adolescents  and  children 
over  t<en  years  old. 

But  we  have  repeatedly  observed  evi- 
dences of  great  irritability  (probably  in 
part  dependent  on  head  trouble)  in  syphi- 
litic infants.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day 
experience  that  syphilitic  infants  sleep 
very  badly.  Phases  of  continuous  scream- 
ing have  been  noticed  by  us  in  instances 
in  which  subsequently  diseased  mem- 
branes have  been  proved,  and  we  have 
also  known  cycles  of  one-sided  convulsion, 
paresis,  and  torpor  ushered  in  bv  exces- 
sive irritability  and  stiffness  of  the  neck 
either  with  the  head  retracted  or  held  to 
one  side. 

Demme  records  a  case  of  a  syphilitic 
child  who  had  attacks  of  headacne  fol- 
lowed by  outbursts  of  rage,  then  by 
stupidity,  then  by  diabetes  insipidus.  In 
connection  with  this  may  be  mentioned  a 
case  observed  by  Bury  of  a  syphilitic 
boy,  aged  two  years,  who  developed  dia- 
betes insipidus,  but  without  any  history 
of  headacne. 

(c)  Fa/ralysia,  (i)  Hemiplegia,  —  The 
physical  substrata  of  this  symptom  in  the 
congenital,  as  in  the  acquired,  form  of 
syphilis  are  multiple.  Endo-arteritis,  with 
sclerosis  and  meningeal  thickening,  is 
most  common  in  children.  Endo-artmtis 
with  softening  also  occurs,  but  massive 
hsemorrhage  is  rare,  and  large  cerebral 
gumma  is  rare. 

Clinically,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  hemi- 
plegia has  most  commonly  been  preceded 
by  one-sided  convulsion,  and  has  been 
often  succeeded  at  varying  intervals  by 
convulsion  limited  to  the  paretic  side. 
But  it  may  occur  without  obvious  initial 
spasm.  The  patient,  without  previous 
warning,  may  fall  down  and  lose  con- 
sciousness for  a  varying  period.  In  other 
cases  there  is  some  prodromal  restlessness, 
irritability,  vomiting,  or,  if  the  child  is  old 
enough,  complaint  of  headache,  and  then, 
without  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient 
suddenly  loses  power  down  one  side  of  the 
body  and  some  degree  of  articulate  speech. 


Attacks  of  inherited  as  well  as  of 
acquired  syphilitic  hemiplegia  may  be 
sometimes  followed  by  marked  torpor. 
Example:  4-  woman,  aged  twenty-eighty 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bury,  attended,  on 
account  of  slight  speech  defect  with 
paresis  of  right  side  of  face  and  right 
upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  some  anss*- 
thesia  of  the  right  side.  She  had  scars 
at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  deafness* 
choroiditis,  and  blindness  on  the  right 
side;  also  keratitis  and  old  iritis.  The 
history  was  that  she  had  had  a  stroke 
seven  years  ago,  and  was  nnconscions  for 
nine  weeks,  and  lost  her  power  of  speech 
for  twelve  months.  Five  weeks  before 
she  attended,  she  had  had  another  stroke, 
and  had  been  unconscious  for  three  days. 

In  many  of  the  initial  attacks  of  hemi- 
ple^a  paresis  of  limbs,  so  far  as  its  gross 
indications  are  concerned,  clears  up  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  paresis  of  the  face 
to  a  marked  extent.  The  only  Testige 
may  be  that  the  child  does  not  use  the 
arm  and  hand  which  have  been  affected 
quite  as  freely  as  those  of  the  opposite 
limb.  But  there  is  a  great  proneness  to 
subse<|uent  attacks,  after  which  a  spastio 
condition  may  supervene,  and  there  is  a 
marked  liabihty  to  supervention  of  para- 
lysis of  the  other  side  of  the  body,  after 
which  one  side  may  be  limp  and  the  other 
spastic,  or  more  commonly  both  sides 
more  or  less  spastic.  It  has  been  proved 
post-mortom,  m  one  of  our  cases,  that  the 
paralysis  was  due  to  descending  degene- 
ration from  both  sides  of  the  damaged 
brain  of  both  pyramidal  tracts. 

(2)  ApJuisia^ — In  the  hemiplegias  of  chil- 
dren alterations  of  speech  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  transient  than  in  the  hemiplegias  of 
adults.  Hemiplegia  as  caused  by  heredi- 
tary syphilis  is  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule,  at  all  events  in  the  early  sta^ 
though  at  a  later  period,  when  extensive 
degeneration  and  mental  failure  have 
supervened,  speech  may  be  lost. 

In  the  following  example  there  were : 

(i)  Speech  defect  occurring  with  a  slight 
attack  of  right-sided  paralysis;  and  (2) 
subsequent  attack  of  left-sided  partial 
paralysis,  loss  of  speech  with  defective 
control  of  lips,  loss  of  power  of  protruding 
tongue,  and  difficulty  in  the  first  part  of 
degintition. 

Charles  Pohlmann,  aged  10  years  (Bar- 
low), with  marked  family  and  in&ntile 
history  of  congenital  syphilis,  was  brought 
to  hospital  with  the  following  statement 
from  the  mother.  Twenty  days  ago  began 
to  suffer  from  severe  headache ;  ten  days 
ago  whilst  at  dinner  found  suddenly  tbiat 
he  could  not  ask  for  what  he  wanted* 
made  a  sound  but  could  not  ntter  such 
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words  as  bread,  milk,  &g.  ;  pointed  to  the 
objects  required ;  coald  caA  his  brothers 
and  sisters  by  name.  Speech  troable  in- 
creased, and  four  days  after  onset  mother 
noticed  that  liquids  ran  oat  of  his  month 
and  Uiat  he  conld  not  hold  things  properly 
with  his  right  hand.  Has  complained  of 
pain  in  the  right  leg  to-day  but  was  not 
noticed  to  drag  it.  The  boy  was  poorly 
nourished,  ha^  typical  pegged  upper 
median  incisors,  there  was  a  little  flatten- 
ing of  the  right  naso-oral  fold  when  he 
smiled,  and  the  left  comer  of  the  mouth 
was  drawn. 

The  grip  of  the  right  hand  was  dis- 
tinctly weaker  than  that  of  the  left. 
He  used  the  left  hand  by  preference. 
There  was  no  alteration  of  gait.  Seemed 
to  understand  what  was  said  to  him. 
Pointed  to  left  parietal  region  in  reply  to 
question  as  to  seat  of  pain.  Coula  only 
answer  "yes"  and  "no"  to  questions. 
Seemed  unable  to  answer  questions  involy- 
ing  replies  other  than  yes  or  no. 

A  few  days  after  admission  was  able  to 
utter  his  first  name,  Charlie,  but  could  not 
giye  his  surname,  and  when  it  was  uttered 
to  him  he  could  not  repeat  it.  When 
asked  about  his  address  said  "  yes  "  when 
it  was  rightly  and  '*  no "  when  wrongly 
stated.  After  some  hesitation  he  was  in- 
duced to  write  with  a  pencil.  He  wrote 
the  letters  of  his  name  on  dictation,  but 
afterwards  when  asked  to  write  it  with- 
out dictation  he  wrote  it  with  many 
letters  altered.  After  about  four  months  of 
mercurial  treatment,  the  slight  paresis  of 
the  right  side  of  the  face  and  ot  the  right 
hand  nad  almost  disappeared,  and  the 
only  fault  of  speech  was  slight  hesitancy, 
and  he  was  discharged.  Six  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  first  seizure  he  again 
•complained  of  headache,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  could  not  ask  for  what  ho  wanted. 
The  day  after  this,  weakness  of  the  left 
hand  appeared.  He  could  lift  it  up  but  he 
-could  not  raise  anything  in  the  hand.  The 
speech  became  worse,  he  could  not  put  his 
tongue  out  and  his  swallowing  became 
difficult.  When  re-admitted  he  apparently 
understood  what  was  said  to  him  but  he 
•oould  not  speak.  He  was  unable  to  close 
his  left  eye  or  his  lips.  The  left  naso- 
oral  ridge  was  flat  when  he  smiled.  When 
bread  was  giyen  to  him  he  could  not 
bite  it.  He  could  not  protrude  his  tongue 
and  had  some  difficulty  in  swallowing;  the 
food  seemed  to  remain  in  the  back  of  his 
mouth.  He  was  unable  to  grasp  with  the 
left  hand,  or  supinate  with  the  left  wrist. 
The  hand  was  dropped.  The  knee  jerks 
were  equal ;  the  gait  was  good.  So  far  as 
•could  be  ascertained  there  was  no  ansss- 
thesia.    After  a  few  days  he  was  induced 


to  write  his  name,  which  he  did  with  trans- 
positions and  omissions  of  some  of  the 
letters,  often  being  unable  to  get  beyond 
the  first  two  letters.  The  difficulty  in  mas- 
tication, protrusion  of  tongue,  and  in  the 
first  part  of  swallowing  yery  slowly  im- 
proyed.  He  used  to  fr^uently  assist  the 
bolus  down  his  throat  by  pushing  it  back- 
wards with  his  finger. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  began  to 
make  definite  yocal  sounds  as  an  attempt 
at  speech — e.g,,  **hah-ih**  represented 
^  Gluurlie.  At  the  end  of  a  month  speech 
was  much  improyed,  the  difficulty  being 
chiefly  with  labials.  As  he  got  able  to 
protrude  his  tongue  it  deyiated  slightly  to 
the  left.  For  seyeral  months  there  was 
defectiye  control  oyer  the  lips.  His  writing 
for  some  months  showed  transposition  of 
letters,  but  at  the  end  of  twelye  months 
he  wrote  a  long  letter  nearly  correctly. 
The  left-hand  paresis  had  practically  re- 
coyered.  He  was  treated  with  mercurial 
inunction  until  the  gums  became  a  little 
spongy. 

The  pathology  of  this  case  is  probably 
endo-axleritis  of  symmetrical  branches  of 
the  middle  cerebral  arteries  and  degenersr 
tion  of  the  cortical  centres  especially  of  the 
third  frontal  on  both  sides.  The  speech 
defect  recoyering  after  the  first  right-sided 
hemiplegic  attack,  but  recurring  with  in- 
yolyement  of  lip  and  tongue  moyements 
after  the  second  (left-sided)  attack,  is  re- 
markably similar  to  a  case  of  embolic 
arterial  disease  recorded  by  Barlow  in 
which  there  was  symmetrical  softening  of 
Broca's  conyolution,  and  the  oonyolution 
corresponding  to  it  on  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. PolUmann's  case  illustrates  also 
seyeral  of  the  points  to  which  we  haye  re- 
ferred in  the  earlier  part  of  the  section  on 
symptomatology. 

Cranial  Nerves, — ^The  neryes  may  be 
affected  apart  from  disease  of  the  brain 
and  membranes.  As  we  haye  pointed  out 
in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy,  they 
may  be  affected  with  gummata  and  with 
interstitial  neuritis.  The  nerye  affection 
may  be  symmetrical,  affecting  both  sides 
and  seyeral  pairs,  or  it  may  be  unilateral, 
affecting  one  or  more,  and  remain  station- 
ary for  long  periods.  Mr.  Nettleship  has 
recorded  a  case  of  a  syphilitic  girl  aged 
fourteen,  in  whom  there  existed,  along 
with  keratitis  and  characteristic  teeth, 
paralysis  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth 
neryes  on  one  side.  The  condition  did  not 
alter  during  four  years.  In  one  of  our 
cases,  probably  sypnilitic,  the  paralysis  of 
the  third  nerye  had  not  changed  during  a 
period  of  seyen  years. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  separate  portions 
of  both  the  third  and  fifth  neryes  may  be 
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affected,  leaving  the  other  portions  intact. 
Thus  ptosis,  or  loss  of  the  reflex  to  light, 
may  be  the  only  sign  of  inyolvement  of 
the  third,  and  anaesthesia  the  only  sign  of 
involyement  of  the  fifth.  Mr.  Hntchin- 
son  records  two  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia 
externa  in  congenital  syphilis.  In  one  of 
them  it  was  associated  with  atrophy  of  the 
optic  discs. 

The  comparative  immunity  of  the 
seventh  nerve  from  syphilitic  disease  is 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Hntcninson.  It  is  no 
doubt  rare  m  the  acquired  form.  In 
hereditary  syphilis  we  have  each  seen  one 
case  in  a  young  infant  with  concomitant 
specific  rash,  &c.  In  the  case  before  re- 
ferred to  of  symmetrical  gummata  (proved 
post-mortem),  evidence  during  life  of  de- 
generative electrical  reactions  of  the  facial 
was  obtained.  In  another  case  of  a 
child  aged  two  years  and  six  months, 
who  was  profoundly  syphiUtic,  in  addition 
to  localised  convulsions  and  other  Bjmp- 
toms,  there  was  a  persistent  one-sided 
facial  palsy  of  both  upper  and  lower 
branches,  wnich  gave  degenerative  reac- 
tions. In  this  case  it  was  assumed  as 
probable  that  there  was  a  separate  lesion, 
gummatous  or  otherwise,  of  the  facial 
nerve. 

Organs  of  Special  Sense,  (a)  The  Eye. 
— For  the  account  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  the  e&r\j  iritis,  interstitial  kera- 
titis, and  choroiditis  of  congenital  syphilis, 
we  refer  to  the  invaluable  researches  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Concerning  choroiditis, 
the  form  which  is  commonest  (to  quote 
Mr.  Hutchinson)  **  is  characterised  by 
atrophic  and  pigmented  changes,  near  to 
the  periphery  of  the  fundus.'*  "  They  are 
sometimes  seen  in  both  eyes,  sometimes 
only  in  one.'*  ^*In  other  cases  patches 
may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  fundus.'* 
"  There  is  yet  another  form  in  which  no 
large  patches  occur,  but  a  great  number 
of  small  ones,  and  in  which  numerous 
dotted  and  striated  accumulations  of  pig- 
ment are  seen  in  the  retina,  simulating 
the  condition  of  retinitis  pigmentosa." 

We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  (i)  looking  for  choroiditis  in 
syphilitic  infants  within  the  first  year  of 
life.  We  have  seen  it  as  small  flecks  of 
brownish  exudation,  without  atrophy  or 
massive  aggregations  of  pigment,  subse- 
quently verified  post  mortem,  and  also  as 
small  white  rounded  areas  very  like  tuber- 
cles. (2)  In  older  children  (of  five  or  six 
years,  &c.)  it  is  noteworthy  what  a  large 
extent  of  choroidal  disease  may  be  found 
in  the  periphery  consistently  with  mode- 
rate vision.  The  importance  of  choroiditis 
disseminata  as  a  diagnostic  help  cannot 
be  overstated.    (3)  It  seems  probable  that 


the  atrophy  of  the  disc  found  in  many 
cases  of  congenital  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  nervous  system  is  tor  the  most  part 
due  to  the  participation  of  the  disc  in  a 
general  choroido-retinitis.  We  have  re- 
ferred previously  to  one  case  of  extensive 
detachment  of  retina,  where  probablj  the 
starting-point  was  a  choroido-retmitis. 
(4)  Observations  are  much  needed  on  cases 
of  intra-cranial  congenital  syphilitio  dia« 
ease,  in  which  papillitis  or  atrophjr  of  disc 
occurs  without  concomitant  choroiditis. 

(6)  !Z7ie  Ear.— There  is  little  to  be  added 
to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  clinical  account  given 
thirty  years  ago,  of  the  frequently  rapid 
and  intractable  form  of  deamess  depend- 
ent on  hereditary  syphilis,  which  comes  on 
mostly  between  the  periods  of  five  yean 
before  and  five  years  after  puberty,  is  In- 
lateral,  painless,  and  independent  of  otor- 
rhoea.  In  many  cases  the  conduction 
through  the  bone  becomes  lost,  which  sug- 
gests damage  to  internal  ear  or  nerve,  bat 
the  pathology  of  the  affection  is  still  un- 
explained. 

Psychical  Defects. — We  have  pointed 
out  in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy 
(i)  that  the  most  common  brain  lesion  in 
cases  of  hereditary  syphilis  is  a  diffuse 
affection  of  the  cortex,  m  which  certain  of 
the  convolutions  become  hardened  and 
shrunk,  and  their  cells  atrophied  in  conse- 
quence of  an  overgrowth  of  the  neuroglia. 
(2)  That  this  condition  may  (a)  be  second- 
ary to  a  chronic  meningitis,  itself  started 
by  a  syphilitic  periostitis  or  occurring  in- 
dependently ;  or  (6)  occur  as  a  result  of  s 
specific  endo-arteritis ;  or  (c)  gradually  de- 
velop apart  from  disease  either  of  the 
vessels  or  membranes.  And  we  have  seen 
that  the  symptomatology  of  brain  sjphilu 
in  the  child  is  largely  made  up  of  pneno- 
mena  which  might  be  expected  to  occur 
during  the  progress  of  such  cortical 
changes ;  the  instability  of  the  large 
nerve  cells  of  the  grey  matter  being  ex- 
pressed clinically  by  headache,  screaming 
and  convulsions,  their  destruction  hj 
paralysis,  aphasia,  and,  as  some  of  the 
related  cases  have  already  indicated,  by 
mental  deterioration.  Mental  impair- 
ment, indeed,  in  our  experience,  is  not 
exceptional,  as  writers  on  insanity  have 
frequently  stated,  but  is  one  of  the  pro- 
minent features  of  hereditary  syphilitio 
brain  disease.  From  an  analysis  ot  ninety 
reported  examples  of  brain  disturbance  in 
congenitfd  sypnilis,  we  find  there  are  forW, 
or  nearly  half,  in  which  some  failure  of  the 
mental  functions  is  noticed,  and  we  believe 
that  this  proportion  under-  rather  than 
overstates  the  actual  facts. 

The  chnical  type  of  intra-cranial  here- 
ditary syphilis  may  be  stated  to  be  a 
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had  been  employed.  He  had  also  caused  a 
new  asylum  to  be  bailt  there  in  1784,  al- 
though  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  its 
management  into  his  hands.  Neither  did 
he  succeed  in  his  wish  to  have  an  asylum 
built  in  the  country,  that  the  patients 
might  be  employed  there  in  agricultural 
work. 

These  examples,  however,  are  only  ex- 
ceptions, which  serve  to  show  that,  as  in 
other  countries,  so  also  in  Germany,  intelli- 
gent and  humane  men  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  fate  of  the  insane. 

On  the  whole,  lunatics  were  wandering 
about  without  any  supervision,  and  if  they 
were  dangerous  they  were  sent  into  the 
prisons,  from  which  they  were  removed 
afterwards.  It  was  reserved  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  act  justly  to  the  patients, 
and  the  labour  of  many  men  was  neces- 
sary to  gain  secure  ground  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  science  of  mental  disease  is  closely 
connected  with  the  development  of  medical 
science,  and  naturally  so,  because  it  is  a 
part  of  it.  Without  the  light  of  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  mental  science  would  not 
have  been  able  to  develop  successfully. 

For  a  long  time  Grermany  alone,  by  means 
of  journals  for  mental  science,  had  tried 
to  attain  this  end.  The  preface  of  Keil's 
**  Rhapsodien  *'  is  dated  January  i,  1803. 
The  first  number  of  the  "  Magazin  fiir 
die  psychische  Heilkunde,'*  by  Reil  and 
Kayssler,  appeared  in  1805.  Other  jour- 
nals, publisned  before  that  time  (from 
1703),  were  edited  by  philosophers,  anthro- 
polos^ists,  and  pedagogues.  The  above 
medical  journal,  however,  took  the  stand- 
point of  the  natural-philosophical  school, 
which  for  three  decades  governed  medical 
thought  in  general ;  this  journal  also  had 
soon  to  be  given  up,  but  Reil  with  im- 
mense energy  began  again,  in  1808,  in 
connection  with  Hoffbauer,  to  edit  a  jour- 
nal, "Zeitschrift  ftir  Befoerderung  einer 
Kurmethode  auf  psychischem  Wege." 
This  also  was  soon  rebnqnished. 

Langermann,  who  had  reformed  the 
asylum  at  Bayreuth  after  a  splendid  plan, 
was  in  18 10  called  to  Berlin,  to  organise 
the  provision  for  the  insane  in  Prussia  and 
to  prepare  the  establishment  of  asylums. 

In  181 1  Pienitz  opened  the  asylum  on 
the  Sonnenstein ;  in  the  same  year  Hein- 
roth  was  created  professor  of  mental 
science  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and 
an  independent  asylum  was  opened  at 
Brake.  Another  asylum  was  opened  in 
1812  in  Sorau.  In  1813  Ruer  was  made 
director  of  the  asylum  at  Marsberg,  and  in 
181 5  an  asylum  was  opened  at  Eberbach. 

As  a  natural  consec^uence,  a  new  journal 
was  founded,  and  thi^  time  only  physi-. 


cians  contributed  to  it.  It  was  edited  by 
Nasse,  and  brought  together  disciples  for 
the  development  of  mental  science. 

In  1820  an  asylum  was  opened  at  Schles- 
wig,  1822  at  Jena,  1823  at  Hamburg,  1825 
at  Siegourg,  1826  at  Heidelberg  and  at 
Diisseldorf,  1827  at  Hildesheim,  1829  at 
Colditz,  and  1830  at  Sachsenberg  and  at 
Leubus. 

Of  all  the  alienists  of  that  time  Jacobi 
at  Siegberg  has,  through  his  hi^h  moral 
personality,  his  indefatigable  activity,  his 
continuous  counsel  to  observe  nature,  and 
throuj^h  his  literary  works,  in  spite  of  their 
occasional  heaviness  of  expression,  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  science  in  Grermany.  He 
was  for  many  years  regarded  as  the  Nestor 
of  German  alienists,  and  gathered  around 
him  a  great  number  of  disciples.  His 
close  connection  with  the  Englisn  alienists 
made  his  activity  still  more  fruitful.* 

The  joarnal  which  Nasse  edited  had  for 
eight  years  aroused  and  kept  alive  the 
interest  in  mental  science.  In  18 19 
Friedreich  edited  the  "Magazin  fiir  die 
philosophische,  medicinische  und  gericht- 
liche  Seelenkunde,"  which  was  continued 
under  various  titles  till  1838.  The  first 
journal,  to  which  no  others  than  directors 
of  asylums,  as  Flemming,  Jessen,  Zeller, 
and  tfacobi  contributed,  and  which  Nasse 
edited,  was  the  **  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
Beurteilung  und  Heilung  der  krankhaften 
Seelenzustande."  Unfortunately  it  was 
only  continued  a  short  time.  In  1844  the 
"Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychiatrie," 
to  which  all  German  alienists  contributed, 
was  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Damerow,  Flemming,  and  Roller.  This 
journal  has  reported  up  to  the  present 
day  on  the  development  of  the  German 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  through  united  strength  has  contri- 
buted mucn  to  this  development. 

Meantime,  in  Germany,  since  the  third 
decade  of  this  century,  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  which  until  then  had  govei^ed 
medical  science,  had  to  give  way  to 
"exact  medicine,"  which,  through  the 
strict  observation  of  single  facts,  and 
through  the  introduction  of  natural 
science  which  at  the  same  time  had  be- 
come more  and  more  perfect,  laid  a  new 
foundation  along  with  a  cautious  use  of 
speculation.  To  this  the  development  of 
medical  science  in  France  during  the 
third  and  fourth  decade  has  contributed 
greatly.  Those  who  were  interested  in 
mental  science  went  to  Esquirol  and  his 

*  He  translated  in  1823  S.  Tuko's  *'  Description 
of  the  Retreat  (Vorlc) ;  containln^^  an  account  of  itn 
Origin  and  Progress,  the  Modes  of  Treatment  and 
u  Statement  of  C'aM»,'*  181 3. 
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disciples  and  retamed  to  Germany  well 
instructed  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  The 
interest  for  mental  science  had  then  pene- 
trated in  Qermanj  into  wider  circles; 
Government  fayonred  this  new  science; 
money  was  given  to  build  new  asylums, 
the  conviction  having  gained  ground  that 
the  castles  and  monasteries,  which  nntil 
then  had  been  made  hospitals,  were  no 
longer  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  insane. 

It  was  a  very  favourable  circumstance 
for  the  development  of  the  care  of  the 
insane  in  Germany  that  the  country  was 
split  up  into  many  independent  States. 
Gonseqnently  many  centres  could  be 
formed,  in  which  knowledge  developed 
and  spread  further.  A  great  number  of 
eminent  alienists  were  able  to  be  in  dose 
connection  with  the  different  Governments 
and  to  arouse  an  interest  in  mental  science; 
rivalry  helped  to  create  various  forms  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
which  were  adapted  to  the  individual  and 
local  condition.  But  one  common  ideal 
was  formed  in  Germany — to  have  small 
asylums,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
one  responsible  medical  director,  who  had 
a  comparatively  large  medical  staff  at  his 
disposal.  As  a  quiet  situation  out  of 
town  was  reouired,  and  as  the  asylums 
were  over-full  in  conse<}uence  of  the  re- 
forms which  had  been  introduced,  horti- 
culture and  agriculture  were  drawn  more 
and  more  into  the  circle  of  means  of 
medical  treatment.  A  satisfactory  expe- 
riment on  a  larger  scale  was  first  made 
with  a  colony  at  Einum  near  Hildesheim 
in  1864;  another  was  made  in  1868  at 
Zschadras,  near  Colditz.  Nowadays  most 
asylums  are  connected  with  rural  colonies. 
They  are  beginning  now  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private  asylums  to  place  the  patients 
under  the  care  of  single  peasants  in 
colonies  near  the  asylum. 

In  consequence  of  this  more  equal  de- 
velopment of  mental  science  in  Germany, 
the  question  of  "  non-restraint "  was  not 
such  a  powerful  factor  in  reforms  as  in 
some  other  countries.  The  former  division 
of  Germany  has  brought  rich  fruit  to  the 
private  asylums  also,  for  the  latter  strive  to 
contribute  to  the  bettering  of  the  fate  of 
the  insane,  and,  having  an  opportunity 
of  freer  action,  are  able  sooner  to  make 
experiments  with  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  in  Germany  that  public 
and  private  asylums  work  liarmoniously 
together,  and  so-called  sanatorium s  for 
nervous  diseases  exist  in  great  number  to 
receive  slig[hter  cases  and  to  prevent  their 
transition  into  more  serious  forms. 


In  Germany  a  uniform  law  as  regards 
the  care  of  the  insane  besides  the  general 
laws  and  local  regulations  has  not  yet 
been  established.  The  admission  of  pa- 
tients is  therefore  not  difficult.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  it  is  even  made  easier, 
with  the  result  that  an  ever-increasing  per^ 
centage  of  cures  is  effected  with  the  possi- 
bility of  admission  at  the  right  time.  This 
has  proved  that  even  without  greater  re- 
striction on  admission  no  inconvenience  is 
caused.  It  must  be  our  endeavour  to  make 
the  asylums  as  much  like  the  hospitals  as 
possible.  The  public,  however,  are  still  often 
frightened  by  the  deprivation  of  liberty 
through  the  asylums,  although  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  is  no  cause  for  that.  Often 
the  alienist  is  only  able  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  a  patient  is  insane,  but 
occasionally  he  has  to  prove  that  in  conse- 
quence of  wrong  diagnosis  the  patient  has 
been  improperly  placed  in  the  asylum,  im- 
properly even  tasing  the  slightest  cases 
which  tne  law  allows  to  admit. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  at  all  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany  for  the  teaching 
of  medical  men,  on  whose  co-operation  so 
much  depends  for  the  timely  sending  of 
the  patients  to  the  asylum  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  preiudices  of  the  public; 
they  are  clinically  instructed;  mental 
science  has  been  aamitted  as  a  subject  of 
examination,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  it  compulsory.  The  two  nniversi- 
ties  at  which  an  asylum  has  been  as  yet 
wanting,  Giessen  and  Rostock,  are  now 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  u 
regards  buildings,  &c  Whilst  formerly 
the  provincial  asylums  were  made  use  m 
for  clinical  instruction,  it  is  now  preferred 
to  build  klinics  destined  for  mental  science, 
only  near  the  other  clinical  establishments. 
Insight,  money*  and  good  intentions  are 
no  longer  wanting,  especially  as  in  tlu 
greatest  State  of  GBrmany,  in  Prussia,  the 
care  of  the  insane  has  been  made  compnl- 
sory  for  the  provinces.  As  mental  science 
had  in  1844  its  centre  in  the  **  AUgemeine 
Zeitung,"  so  the  endeavours  to  furtiier 
the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  G^ermany 
found  en  essential  support  in  i860  in  tlie 
association  of  all  German  alienists.  Thii 
association  considered  and  discussed  aJl 
the  reforms,  and  tried  to  realise  resolts 
through  articles  and  through  influenong 
the  Government.  Local  associations  nlao 
were  founded  ;  two  in  Berlin,  one  in 
Hanover,  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Karlsrohe 
respectively,  which,  as  parts  of  the  general 
association,  have  the  same  aim  and  are 
able  to  have  frequent  discussions. 

Seven  journals  now  make  known  in 
Germany  the  progress  of  mental  science, 
which  finds  its  principal  support  in  223 
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asylams,  with  56,234  patients  and  542 
medical  men."*  (1S91.)  Besides  this,  on 
January  i,  1234  insane  persons  had  been 
treated  in  the  hospitals  during  the  year. 

H.  Lazhb. 

CMBSZCBTBTAttscBun'O  (Ger.).  The 
Qerman  term  for  an  optical  illusion. 

UHMMlt. — The  colony  of  Gheel  repre- 
sents the  family  system  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  insane.  Hence  it  deserves 
a  special  notice.  This  colony  has  been 
known  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  legend  of  St.  Dymphna  attracted 
lunatics  to  Gheel  from  time  immemorial, 
with  a  view  to  their  cure  by  miraculous 
agency.  The  lunatics  who  arrived  in  the 
colony  were  dependent  on  the  church 
called  in  Flemish  "  Ziekenkamer "  (in- 
firmary), and  were  present  at  the  religious 
services  which  should  deliver  them  from 
their  maladv  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Virgin  Maij.  When  the  patients  did 
not  recover  their  reason  after  a  lapse  of 
nine  weeks,  they  were  often  left  with  the 
inhabitants  to  wait  for  the  next  festival 
of  St.  Dymphna. 

This  custom  seems  to  be  the  origin,  of 
the  system  of  family  treatment,  which  has 
continued  in  Gheel  for  several  centuries, 
but  has  undergo  DC  great  modifications 
since  it  was  subjected  to  lunacy  law. 
Gheel  numbers  5000  inhabitants,  and 
comprises  twenty-two  outlying  districts 
whicn  augment  the  number  to  6000. 
Gheel  covers  altogether  more  than  10,000 
hectars.  Lonff  before  the  reform  of  Pinel, 
lunatics  were  nere  regarded  as  patients. 
Their  number,  which,  in  1840,  was  only 
717,  is  now  above  1800. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  in  Gheel 
nothing  comparable  to  an  asylum.  To- 
day an  infirmary  has  been  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  Hospice  Guislain  (Ghent), 
which  contains  about  sixty  patients.  All 
the  lunatics  coming  to  the  colony  are 

§  laced  under  observation  for  at  least  five 
ays  before  they  are  placed  in  families. 
All  patients  who  have  been  placed  in 
famines,  if  they  become  the  subjects 
of  serious  intercurrent  maladies,  refuse  to 
eat,  become  too  excited,  prove  unmanage- 
able, or  give  themselves  up  to  alcoholic 
excesses,  are  sent  to  the  infirmary.  The 
caretakers  may  not  receive  more  than 
two  patients  of  the  same  sex ;  the  indi- 
gent patients  cost  84  centimes  per  diem — 
viz.,  9  centimes  for  medicines,  i  centime 
for  the  physician,  58  centimes  for  food, 
10  centimes  for  clothing,  2  centimes  for 
bed,  I  centime  for  supervision,  and  3  cen- 
times for  the  cost  of  administration.    Of 

*  H.  Laebr,  **  Dio  Iloil-  nnd  Pflegeanstalten  fiir 
Psychisch-Kranku  des  Deutschou  8prachgebietes 
im  Jahre  1890,  mil  Karto,"  Berl.  1891. 


these  84  centimes,  only  60  go  to  the  care- 
taker. Those  indigent  patients  who  are 
in  some  degree  dirty  in  their  habits,  cost 
90  centimes,  of  which  70  centimes  are 
for  the  caretaker,  and  the  very  dirty  pa- 
tients cost  99  centimes,  of  which  75  go  to 
the  caretaker. 

The  caretaker  provides  for  each  lunatic 
a  room  2^  metres  high,  2  metres  in  width, 
and  3  metres  long.  He  also  provides  the 
food,  which  must  be  the  same  in  (quality 
as  that  of  the  household.  Clothing  is 
provided  by  the  administration.  Oat  of 
doors  as  well  as  indoors,  the  lunatic  en- 

i'oys  complete  liberty.  He  helps  in  the 
Louse-work,  assists  in  the  preparation  of 
the  dinner,  and  looks  after  the  children. 
Work  is  by  no  means  compulsory,  but  the 
caretaker  has  an  advantiEu^e  in  making 
the  patient  work,  and  the  latter  himself 
is  benefited  by  doing  so.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  colony  for  the  official  sur- 
veillance consists  of  the  superior  commie- 
aion,  composed  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Province,  of  the  Procureur  chi  Boi  of  the 
arrondisement,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  the  canton,  the  Burgomaster  of  the 
commune,  and  of  the  physician  appointed 
by  the  Grovernment,  and  of  the  permanent 
Committee  of  Inspection  and  Surveillance^ 
consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  nurses  in  the  infirmary  go  out  dur- 
ing the  daytime  into  their  appointed  dis- 
tricts, visit  the  rooms  of  the  patients,  and 
have  also,  by  night  as  by  day,  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  patients  are  looked 
after  in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

The  medical  service  is  confided  to  five 

medical  men — two  head  doctors  and  two 

assistants,  under  the  direction    of    the 

zealous  and  devoted  Dr.  Peeters. 

JOLES  Mo&EL. 

IB^erencea. — The  Cottag«  878t«m  and  Gbeelt 
by  Dr.  Sibbald,  Joarn.  of  Ment.  Sd.,  April  i86i* 
Insane  Colony  of  Gbeel,  by  Dr.  H.  Steyens,  ibid.* 
April  1858.  Report  on  Gbeel,  by  tbe  CommlHslon 
of  the  Pari!  Soci^t^  m^ico-pfycbolo^qne,  Dec. 
1861 ;  ibUl.,  April,  1862.  Dr.  Mcintosh  on  Gheel, 
iMd.,  p.  14.  On  a  Recent  Visit  to  Gheel,  by  Dr. 
Hack  Tukc,  ibid,,  Jan.  1886.  The  Colony  of  the 
Insane  at  Gheel,  by  Dr.  Margaret  A  Cleaves,  ibid., 
April  1891.] 


OX1OBV8  BT8TB&ICU8  [glohue,  a 
ball ;  hysteria,  ^.t;.).  Terms  for  the  chok- 
ing sensation  as  of  a  lump  in  the  throat, 
felt  bv  hysterical  persons.  The  sensation 
nsuaUy  begins  about  the  epigastric  region, 
or  even  in  the  lower  part  ofthe  abdomen, 
and  gradually  rises  mto  the  throat  so  as 
to  produce  the  choking  feeling.  It  is  pro- 
bably caused  by  irregular  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  oesophagus  or  the  pha- 
ryngeal muscles.  It  is  frequently  ob- 
served as  one  of  the  immediate  warnings 
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or  anrsB  of  a  hysterical  fit.  Ewald  re- 
gards it  as  the  result  of  an  abnormal  irri- 
Sfttion  of  the  nerves  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  oesophagus,  or  a  visceral 
paralysis.  Others,  as  Jolly,  consider  it 
to  be  a  disturbance  of  the  motor  nerves 
with  anti-peristalsis.  {See  Hysteria.)  (Fr. 
ghhe  hysterique ;  Grer.  hysferische  Kugeh) 

UOVnJkTlJk  (ydin;,  the  knee ;  Parian, 
I  tread).  A  name  given  to  the  act  ob- 
served in  some  lunatics  of  progressing  on 
the  knees,  instead  of  walking  upright  on 
the  feet. 

GOUT,     XKBAXITH    rXOM.  —  The 

choleric  irascibility  of  gouty  persons, 
popular  observation  has  long  recognised, 
and  it  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  dra- 
matic humour. 

The  mental  effect  of  ordinary  gout  was 
long  since  described  by  Sydenham.  He 
says :  "  The  mind  suffers  with  the  body, 
and  which  suffers  most  it  is  hard  to  say.** 
He  dwells  on  the  loss  of  mental  energy, 
the  "  susceptible  and  vacillating  temper," 
the  fear  and  anxiety,  and  adds  :  "  Melan- 
cholia, so  called,  is  pre-eminently  the  in- 
separable companion  of  gout." 

Other  medical  writers  have  recorded  the 
occurrence  of  neuralgias,  hypochondriasis, 
epilepsy,  and  deHnum  from  the  same 
cause. 

Dr.  Bussell  Reynolds  {Brit,  Med.  Joum. 
1877)  has  summarised  the  mental  and  sen- 
sory disturbances  in  gouty  states,  enumer- 
ating sleeplessness,  restlessness,  failure  of 
power  of  attention  and  of  memory,  alterna- 
tion of  excitement  and  depression,  intense 
melancholy,  suicidal  thoughts,  sounds  and 
even  voices  in  ears,  also  unilateral  pain  in 
head,  parietal  or  occipital,  of  a  grinding 
character,  and  increased  by  movement ; 
vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  mental  absences, 
with  feelings  of  numbness,  creeping,  ting- 
ling, deadness,  coldness  and  heat  of  the 
linibs,  hemiplegio  and  paraplegic  in  dis- 
tribution. Sir  A.  Clark  {Jov/m,  Ment.  Sci. 
1880)  confirms  these  ODservations,  and 
alludes  to  the  *'  morning  misery  "  in  gout 
and  to  the  alternation  of  gout  and  neu- 
ralgias. 

A  disorder  capable  of  producing  such 
various  nervous  symptoms  must  assuredly 
possess  great  power  of  vitiating  the 
nutritive  processes  of  even  the  highest 
nervous  centres,  and  that  it  does  so  is 
borne  out  by  the  records  of  many  medical 
observers. 

Berthier  {Ann.  Med,  Psch.,  1869)  col- 
lected twentjr-two  cases  of  various  types 
of  mental  disorder  ascribed  to  ^out,  re- 
ported by  different  authors,  and  in  a  dis- 
cussion, on  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  the 
writer,  at  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress (1881),  the  existence  of  such  cases 


was  accepted  with  the  criticism  that  they 
generally  occurred  in  predisposed  persons ; 
a  criticism  that  would  apply  to  most  ezott- 
ing  causes  of  disease. 

The  resulting  form  of  mental  disorder 
in  any  given  case  would  seem  to  depend 
indeed  on  the  degree  of  neurotic  piedit- 

Eosition,    and    the    condition    of    bodily 
ealth,  as  well  as  on  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  toxic  action. 

Varied  association  of  these  conditions 
produces  almost  every  possible  deeree  of 
cerebral  malnutrition  and  mental  disorder. 
Cases  recorded  and  others  observed  by  the 
writer  include  examples  of  simple,  delu- 
sional, suicidal  melancholia,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  ''  attonita "  form,  stupor, 
mania,  mania  with  epilepsy,  hallucinations, 
as  well  as  simple  and  paralytic  dementia. 

These  various  forms  of  mental  disorder 
may  be  found  associated  with  undeveloped 
wandering,  anomalous  gout;  in  associa- 
tion with,  or  alternating  with,  attacks  of 
this  disease  ;  also  resulting  from  retro- 
cession, or  in  connection  with  that  condi- 
tion which  Garrod  has  described  as  sup- 
pressed gout. 

Undeveloped  rout  as  a  cause  of  mental 
disorder,  has  been  recognised  by  Sir  J.  C. 
Browne  (**  Trans.  Inter.  Med.  Congress,'* 
1 88 1,  vol.  iii.  p.  641),  who  stated  that  he 
"connected  many  cases  of  melancholia 
attonita  in  young  girls  of  feeble  circula- 
tion, with  pout." 

The  writer  also  observed  a  case  of 
simple  melancholia  in  a  middle-agcni  man, 
where  convalescence  was  associated  with 
attacks  of  gout,  from  which  he  had  not 
previously  suffered.  Although  heredit- 
arily neurotic,  there  was  a  want  of  other 
exciting  cause  which  this  event  supplied, 
his  convalescence  was  materially  has- 
tened by  treatment  directed  against  his 
gouty  diathesis,  and  his  mental  improve- 
ment corresponded  with  his  gouty  attacks. 

These  cases  are  less  frequent  than  the 
other  classes,  and  are  less  easy  of  demon- 
stration, but  so  careful  an  observer  as  Sir 
A.  Clark  {Joum.  Ment.  Sci.^  1880,  p.  345) 
expresses  the  opinion  that  women  at  the 
climacteric  period  are  especially  liable  to 
anomalous  nervous  affections,  and  even 
melancholia,  from  pouty  tendencies. 

Cases  occurring  m  association  with  act- 
ive g:ont  are  much  more  obvious,  the 
most  interesting  being  those  in  which  the 
arthritic  and  mental  disorders  alternate. 

Le  Paulmier  (quoted  by  Berthier)  re- 
cords an  example  of  the  former  kind,  of  a 
"  grand-mangeur,"  who  had  long  suffered 
from  unrelieved  gout,  who  developed  hal- 
lucinations that  he  believed  to  be  real- 
believing  that  he  saw  persons  who  spoke 
to  him,  &c.    These  hallucinations  disap- 
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peared  on  the  application  of  epispastics  to 
the  feet,  bnt  returned  after  a  time.  A  oaa- 
tery  on  each  leg  cared  him  completely. 

A  similar  case  came  under  the  writer's 
observation  in  a  middle-aged  man  whose 
gout  had  become  chronic  and  subacute 
Irom  the  habit  of  taking  opium  to  relieve 
the  pain.  In  this  case  illusions  and  hal- 
lucinations were  predominant,  most  strik- 
ing among  which  were  flashes  of  light, 
which  he  attributed  to  external  influences. 
He  did  not  completely  recover  until  after 
severe  acute  attacks  of  gout. 

In  another  case  the  gout  and  the  mental 
disorder  co-existed. 

This  man  had  long  suffered  from  gout, 
and  from  some  mental  depression  to  which 
he  was  predisposed  hereditarily,  but  had 
been  able  to  continue  to  conduct  his 
business. 

On  a  certain  Saturday,  he  made  up  his 
books,  as  if  retiring  from  business,  became 
excited  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  Monday 
sank  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholia, 
of  the  quiescent  form ;  having  a  delusion 
of  impending  danger,  rarely  speaking  or 
moving  except  at  t£e  instigation  of  others. 
He  suffered  from  sub-acute  attacks  of 
gout  during  the  whole  period  of  his  men- 
tal afi'ection,  which  lasted  for  six  years. 
Becoverv  followed  more  acute  joint  affec- 
tion, and  general  improvement  of  bodily 
health. 

Of  the  alternating  class,  Dagonet 
("Traite  des  Maladies  Mentales,"  1862, 
p.  211)  records  that  one  of  his  patients 
suffered  alternately  from  attacks  of  gout 
and  mental  disorder. 

P.  Berthier  ("  De  la  Folic  diath^sique,'* 
1859)  records  the  case  of  a  widow  pre- 
disposed by  prolonged  anxiety,  who  suf- 
fered from  gouty  pains  in  the  smaller 
joints  of  the  hands.  These  gradually 
ceased,  and  were  followed  by  a  violent 
attack  of  mania :  as  this  passed  away  the 
pains  recurred. 

A.  Mathey  records  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man, "living  in  all  kinds  of  excess,^'  who, 
after  having  been  free  from  gout  for  nearly 
two  years,  fell  into  a  profound  state  of 
melancholia. 

In  the  course  of  his  disorder  he  had  two 
attacks  of  gout  at  an  interval  of  two 
months,  and  during  these  he  possessed 
completely  the  use  of  his  reason. 

Trousseau  ("New  Syd.  Soc.  Trans.," 
vol.  iv.  p.  384)  described  the  case  of  a  man 
set.  40,  of  good  constitution,  who  had  been 
subject  to  gout  from  the  age  of  25,  who 
began  to  take  anti-gout  medicines  regu- 
larly on  the  coming  on  of  his  attacKS. 
After  some  years,  he  became  quite  mania- 
cal at  these  times,  and  as  the  gout  became 
chronic  and  atonic,  he  became  brutish  and 


demented,  without  paralysis,  and  died  in  a 
state  of  coma. 

B«trooe«ilon  of  gout  is  a  well  recognised 
cause  of  apoplexy,  but  it  may  also  result 
in  mania,  with  or  without  epileptiform 
seizures,  and  in  other  mental  disturbance. 

Dr.  Garrod  quotes  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man, aged  70,  in  whom  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  gout  from  one  wrist,  from 
exposure  to  cold,  was  followed  by  mental 
disorder  for  three  weeks,  which  ceased  on 
the  re-appearance  of  the  gout. 

Also  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  sat.  60,  a 
great  martyr  to  gout,  who,  when  slowlv 
recovering  from  a  moderately  acute  attack 
in  the  feet  went  to  his  church  to  officiate 
on  a  ver^  cold  day  ;  after  the  service,  he 
took  train  to  London,  where  he  was  found 
a  few  days  later  quite  insane.  He  re- 
covered. 

Dr.  Garrod  quotes  also  another  similar 
case  in  a  gentleman  sat.  80. 

Cases  of  delirium  and  mania  from  retro- 
cedent  gout  are  numerously  recorded,  and 
generally  alluded  to  by  writers  on  this 
subject. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  retro- 
cession coming  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion, was  that  of  a  slaughterman,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  of  excellent  physique,  free 
from  hereditary  neurotic  predisposition. 

His  hours  of  work  were  very  prolonged, 
and  he  was  a  strenuous  worker.  Tem- 
perate as  regards  alcohol,  but  his  diet  was 
almost  exclusively  of  flesh.  He  was  al- 
lowed as  much  meat  as  he  cared  to  eat, 
knd  consumed  large  quantities  at  each 
meal. 

He  developed  most  acute  gout,  and 
becoming  delirious,  from  the  pain  and  the 
sedatives  given  to  relieve  it,  rushed  out  of 
doors  on  a  cold  night  in  his  shirt. 

The  gout  disappeared  from  the  joints, 
and  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  convulsions, 
followed  by  a  maniacal  condition. 

On  his  coming  under  care  he  had  great 
exaltation  and  some  motor  inco-ordina- 
tion ;  his  state  resembling,  for  a  few  da^s, 
an  early  stage  of  general  paralysis  with 
exaltation. 

Dnder  treatment  his  symptoms  rapidly 
disappeared,  and  he  was  soon  quite  well. 

The  cases  of  "suppressed"  (Garrod) 
gout  are  probably  more  common. 

One  of  the  most  striking  in  the  writer's 
experience  was  that  of  a  man,  who,  after 
protracted  gout,  for  which  he  had  taken 
large  quantites  of  medicine,  of  his  own 
prescribing,  as  out-patient,  and  lastly  in- 
patient, of  a  London  hospital,  developed 
delusions  founded  on  hallucinations ;  in  a 
short  time  he  became  stuporous,  and  was 
sent  to  Han  well.  He  was  extremely  weak 
on   admission,  and  had  not  spoken  for 
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weeks.  Hot-air  baths  were  given  with 
^reat  benefit;  dnring  one  of  tne  earliest 
he  spoke  for  the  first  time;  nnder  their 
nse  he  soon  developed  severe  acute  attacks 
of  gont,  and  convalesced  rapidly. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man-cook, 
non-neurotic  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  who, 
after  having  suffered  from  gout  for  a  pro- 
longed period, ceased  to  have  joint  attacks, 
ana  became  profoundly  melancholic  with 
a  fixed  delusion.  His  mental  disorder  had 
existed  for  some  years  before  he  came 
under  treatment ;  this  failed  to  re-develop 
his  gouty  attacks,  except  in  a  very  slight 
form,  and  without  mental  benefit. 

^  The  cases  of  gout  resulting  in  mental 
disorder  in  men  at  the  climacteric,  alluded 
to  by  Sir  J.  C.  Browne  (J<yum.  Ment  Set,, 
1 88 1,  p.  471)  are  probably  of  this  class. 

JBtlology. — In  considering  the  sstiolo- 
gical  action,  gout,  per  «e,  appears  rarely  a 
cause  of  mental  disorder  except  in  retro- 
cession ;  ordinarily  there  is  some  neurotic 
predisposition,  strengthened  by  other  con- 
ditions—-such  as  puberty,  the  climacteric, 
or  senility ;  the  abuse  of  drugs  te  cure  or 
alleviate  the  attacks  is  another  element  of 
causation;  tbe  abuse  of  purgatives,  col- 
chicum,  opium,  and  alkalies  thus  helping ; 
the  association  of  habits  of  excess  in  food 
and  alcohol  are  also  recorded  as  elemente 
in  causation;  and  in  one  recorded  case 
lead  poisoning  contributed  {Joum.  Ment, 
Sci.,  1880). 

Cases  resulting  from  atenic,  retrocedent, 
and  8U]ipressed  gout  are  principally  re- 
corded in  men,  but  Sir  J.  0.  Browne  and 
Sir  A.  Clark  attribute  melancholia  in 
women  te  the  undeveloped  form. 

The  resulting  insanity  has  no  special  or 
distinctive  mental  character,  and  the  only 
physical  characteristics  which  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  writer  are  an 
excessive  fulness  and  prominence  of  the 
eyes  (probably  from  venous  congestion), 
and  in  the  melancholic  cases  a  depth  of 
pigmentetion  rare  in  men.  Melancholia 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  frequent  form 
of  disorder. 

The  diagrnosls  of  gouty  insanity  reste 
on  the  family  and  personal  history  of  the 
patient,  the  presence  of  tophaceous  de- 
posits, and  of  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  serum  of  blisters,  as  well 
as  by  the  alternation  with,  or  alleviation 
of,  the  mental  disorders  by  the  occurrence 
of  joint  affection. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  favourable, 
except  in  cases  where  the  mentel  disorder 
has  developed  very  gradually  or  has 
existed  for  a  long  period  without  appro- 
priate treatment,  or  in  which  there  is 
associated  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  liver. 

The   patliologioal    results    of    gouty 


brain  disease  have  yet  to  be  recorded. 
Trousseau  observed  in  one  case  infiltration 
of  the  membranes,  serous  effusion  and 
some  adhesions ;  in  retrocession,  apoplec- 
tiform congestion  is  found,  and  dilated 
atheromatous  arteries  in  senile  cases. 

In  regard  to  its  pbyslo-patbology,  the 
manifold  syinptoms  of  nervous  disonlers 
described  by  Knssell  Reynolds,  and  con- 
firmed by  Sir  A.  Clark  and  others,  from 
their  sudden  variability  would  seem  to 
point  specially  to  vaso-motor  disturbances 
(irritation)  of  the  nervous  areas  involved. 

This  is  probably  the  condition  in  un- 
developed gout,  in  which  the  toxaamia  is 
insufficient  to  produce  acute  attacks  of 
gout.  In  minute  lead  toxsBmia  the  higher 
nervous  tissues  are  often  affected,  while  the 
lower  escape,  and  the  writer  has  suggested 
that  this  is  due  to  the  enormously  greater 
proportion  of  blood  (and  consequently  of 
toxic  matter)  ^oing  to  the  former.  The 
same  explanation  would  apply  to  these 
gouty  cases,  and  it  is  a  point  for  observa- 
tion whether  these  various  local  affections 
are  not  determined  by  functional  activity 
and  consequent  hyper-toxasmia. 

In  the  suppressed  gout,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  excessive 
accumulation  of  gouty  poison  in  the  blood, 
due  to  the  exhaustion  or  paralysis  of  the 
vaso-motor  irritability.  In  the  stupor 
case  quoted  in  this  paper  the  explosion  of 
gouty  attacks,  on  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  poison  by  pseudo-therapeusis,  would 
seem  to  point  to  absolute  vaso-motor 
paralysis,  the  normal  irritability  manifest- 
ing itself,  ou  the  reduction  of  the  toxsBmia, 
by  very  severe  and  extensive  joint  affec- 
tion. In  the  chronic  atonic  gout  there  is 
probably  exhaustion  of  vaso-motor  ac- 
tivity, while  in  retrocedent  gout  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  cerebral  vaso-motor  system  by 
the  retained  toxic  matters  wouldf  seem  to 
be  extreme. 

The  degenerative  action  on  the  nervons 
structures  would  appear  to  be  very  slight ; 
in  lead  toxaamia  of  even  a  few  days 
duration,  irrecoverable  degeneration  oc- 
curs ;  on  the  contrary,  in  gouty  toxsemia, 
of  the  most  extreme  and  protracted 
character  (as  in  the  quoted  case  of  melan- 
cholia attonita  lasting  six  years)  complete 
recovery  is  still  possible;  actual  nerve 
defect  when  it  occurs  in  gout  being  pro- 
bably secondary  to  vascular  chanffes. 

The  propbylazis  of  mental  disorder 
in  gouty  cases  should  rest  on  the  stringent 
treatment  of  all  habits  of  living,  and  the 
avoidance  of  excessive  nse  of  drugs  in 
cases  neurotic,  either  by  inherent  or  by 
acquired  predisposition,  especially  if 
already  maiifesting  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  centres. 
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The  treatment  of  cerebral  disorder 
dependent  on  fi^outy  toxsBmia,  mnst  pri- 
marily be  elimmative  if  the  theory  of  its 
action  approximates  to  trath,  and  in 
practice  this  is  found  successful. 

Hydro-thcrapeusis  is  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  elimination;  the  hot  air  bath 
or  vapour  baths  in  their  various  forms 
and  modifications  being  most  beneficial ; 
their  earliest  result  in  retrocedent  and 
suppressed  gout  being  the  re-develop- 
ment of  the  joint  affection  in  an  acute 
form. 

The  warm  pack  is  also  useful  in  all 
forms. 

In  the  retrocedent  form  mustard  pedi- 
luvia,  sinapisms  and  even  blisters  of  the 
extremities  have  been  found  beneficial. 
The  actual  cautery,  used  successfully  in 
one  of  the  quoted  cases,  is  probably  too 
heroic  to  be  recommended. 

In  the  suppressed  form  counter-irrita- 
tion about  the  head  in  a  stuporous  case 
did  harm,  while  an  accidental  vesication 
of  the  legs  in  the  same  case  was  bene- 
ficial 

In  this  form  too  alkalies  are,  from  the 
writer's  experience,  specially  prejudicial. 

In  the  stuporous  states  absolute  rest  in 
bed  is  indicated  at  the  outlet,  and  the 
diet  should  be  very  nutritious. 

Beyond  this  the  treatment  is  that  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  gout,  which  is  too 
well  known  to  require  repetition  in  this 
connection.  Hbn&y  Bayner. 

ORAm>  MAXi  (Fr.).  A  fully  deve- 
loped epileptic  seizure. 

osAsrsB  BTBTiotZB  (Fr.).  A  term 
for  hystero-epilepsy. 

o&Aan>B  ir^VROBB  (Fr.).  A  term 
for  epilepsy. 

ORABC1IKATZCA&        TAIJImTB       OF 

8VBBCB. — The  faulty  use  of  words  for 
the  expression  of  ideas.  The  faults  re- 
sulting from  imperfect  education  should 
be  distinguishea  from  those  made  by 
educated  persons,  or  from  a  bad  habit,  a 
desire  for  originality,  or  an  absurd  fanc^, 
and  also  from  those  which  result  from  dis- 
ease, and  from  a  complication  of  amnesia, 
aphasia,  and  paraphasia,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  grave  disturbance  of  the 
intellect,  particularly  by  weakness  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  or  which  constitute 
the  expression  of  an  insane  caprice.  The 
chief  grammatical  faults  of  speech  may 
be  included  under  the  heads  of  interrup- 
tion in  the  flow  of  words,  imperfect  gram- 
matical diction  or  grammatical  akata- 
phasia,  articles,  pronouns,  or  auxiliary 
verbs  being  omitted,  strong  verbs  being 
conjugated  with  a  weak  inflection,  &g, 

OftAVBO&OOT  (ypdc^o),  I  write  ;  Xoyof , 
a  study).    A  study  or  description  of  hand- 


writing^ ia  relation  to  the  changes  which 
occur  in  some  disease,  such  as  general 
paralysis,  <&c. 

0&AVB8'  BZ8BA8S.  (See  EXOPH- 
THALMIC Goitre.) 

OBSAT  nniTJkm,  VroTlelon  for 
tlie  Insane  in. — The  last  Report  of  the 
English  Lunacy  Board  (1891)  gives  the 
latest  available  returns  of  the  insane  popu- 
lation of  the  various  classes  of  asylums  in 
England  and  Wales  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1 89 1.  The  corresponding  Blue  Book  issued 
by  the  Scotch  Board  is  the  source  from 
which  we  have  obtained  like  particulars 
in  regard  to  Scotland. 

Bnffland  and  iRTales. — In  County  and 
Borough  Asylums:  Private^  M.  424,  F. 
553,  Total  977 ;  Pauper,  M.  23,928,  F. 
29,463,  Total  53,391 ;  GriminaL  M.  68, 
F.  1 5,  Total  83.  Grand  totals :  M.  24420, 
F.  30,031,  Total  54,451. 

In  Registered  Hospitals:  Private,  M, 
1785,  F.  1661,  Total  3446;  PoAMper,  M. 
147,  F.  94,  Total  241 ;  Criminat,  M.  i, 
F.  o,  Total  I.  Grand  total :  M.  1933, 
F.  1755,  Total  3688. 

In  Metropolitan  Licensed  Houses :  Pri- 
vate, M.  825,  F.  819,  Total  1644 ;  Pauper, 
M-  337»  F.  547,  Total  884.  Grand  total : 
M.  1162,  F.  1366,  Total  2528. 

In  Provincial  Licensed  Houses :  Private, 
M.  6cx),  F.  815,  Total  1415 ;  Pauper,  M. 
258,  F.  307,  'fotal  565  ;  Grvminal,  M.  3, 
F.  o,  Total  3.  Grand  total :  M.  861,  F. 
II 22,  Total  1983. 

In  Naval  and  Military  Asylums :  Pri- 
vate, M.  262,  F,  16,  total  278. 

In  Criminal  Asylum  (Broadmoor) :  M. 
474,  F.  150,  total  624. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  23  &  24  Vict 
c.  75  made  provision  for  the  custody  and 
care  of  criminal  lunatics.  This  was  in 
i860,  and  the  now  well-known  and  well- 
managed  State  Criminal  Asylum  of  Broad- 
moor, m  Berkshire,  arose  from  it,  and  was 
opened  in  1863.  Broadmoor  has  been 
fortunate  in  its  superintendents,  but  its 
superintendents  have  not  been  fortunate 
in  Broadmoor,  they  having  received  serious 
injury  at  the  hands  of  tnose  over  whom 
they  have  had  to  exercise  authority. 
Some  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  article 
by  Dr.  Orange  entitled  Pkoceduks,  and 
also  in  the  "  History  of  the  Insane  in  the 
British  Isles,"  pp.  265-284. 

The  foregoing  statistics  include  the  in- 
mates of  idiot  asylums.  It  may  be  added 
as  regards  Earlswood  that  the  foundation- 
stone  of  this  important  institution  at  Bed- 
hill,  Surrey,  was  laid  June  16,  1852, 
by  Prince  Albert,  and  it  was  opened  by 
him  in  1855.  ^^^  foundation  was  largely 
due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Bev.  Andrew 
Reed,  D.D.    It  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
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j£3o,ooo.  The  number  of  iamates  re- 
ceiving instruction  and  care  amoauts  to 
M.  431,  F.  191,  Total  622  (January  i, 
1891). 

Essex  Hall,  Colchester,  was  originally 
a  branch  of  an  idiot  asylum  at  Higngate, 
and  subsequently  became  (in  1859)  the 
institution  for  the  eastern  counties.  Mr. 
Millard  was  for  many  years  the  much- 
esteemed  superintendent.  A  simUar 
institution  for  the  western  counties  was 
opened  at  Star  Gross,  near  Exeter,  in 
1064.  For  the  northern  counties  an 
asylum  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  was 
erected  at  Lancaster  in  1864.  At  Knowle 
(Warwick)  a  very  small  institution,  the 
Dorridge  Grove  Asylum,  was  opened  in 
1866.  For  idiots  and  imbeciles  of  the 
pauper  class  within  the  Metropolitan 
boundary,  a  school  was  opened  at  Daren th 
in  1879  under  the  Act  30  Vict.  c.  6.  It 
is  governed  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  subject  to  the  Local  (Government 
Board. 

In  Ordina/ry  Workhovsea:  M.  4865, 
^.  6394,  Total  11,259. 

In  Metropolitan  District  Aaylwma  (legally 
Workhouses):    M.  2684,   F.  3047,  Total 

5731. 

Private  Single  Patients :  M.  182,  F.  258, 

Total  440. 

Out-door  Patients:  M.  2319,  F.  3494, 
Total  5813. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  private 
patients  amounts  to  8200 ;  paupers 
77,884 ;  criminals  711;  making  a  grand 
total  of  M.  39,162,  F.  47,633,  total  86,795. 

We  have  in  the  '*  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Insane"  (p.  i)  rapidly  surveyed  the 
progress  made  in  the  numane  treatment 
of  the  insane  in  England,  noticing  the 
reforms  introduceil  into  the  management 
of  the  insane  institutions  designed  for 
their  care,  more  especially  the  York 
Retreat,  the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Hospital 
and  the  Middlesex  County  Asylum,  Han- 
well. 

Successive  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  with  the  intention  of  protecting 
the  insane  from  abuse,  and  the  sane  from 
improper  sequestration.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  existing  Lunacy  Laws  in 
England  and  Wales  {see  Lunacy  Act, 
1890). 

Scotland. — In  Royal  and  District  Asy- 
lums.— Private,  M  727,  F.  800,  Total  1527  ; 
Pcmper,  M  2732,  F.  2857,  Total  5589. 
Ghmnd  total,  M.  3459,  F.  3657,  Total  71 16. 

In  Private  Asylums. — Private,  M.  44, 
F.  108,  Total  152. 

In  Parochial  Asylums — i.e..  Lunatic 
Wards  of  Poorhouses  with  unrestricted 
Licences. — ^M.  708,  F.  809,  Total,  15 17. 

Lunatic    '"^-~'«    of   Poorhouses   with 


restricted  Licences,  M.  444,  F.  438,  Total 
882. 

In  Private  Dwellings. — Private,  M.  40, 
F.  84,  Total  124 ;  Pauper,  M.  993,  F.  1496, 
Total  2489.  Grand  total,  M.  1033,  F. 
1580,  Total  2613. 

At  the  same  date  there  were  in  the 
I/unatio  Department  of  General  Prisons, 
M.  42,  F.  15,  Total  57. 

In  Training  Schools,  M.  164,  F.  94, 
Total,  258,  of  whom  142  were  private  and 
116  pauper  patients;  making  a  grand 
total,  M.  5894,  F.  6701,  Total  12,595.. 

[n  Scotland,  a  benevolent  scheme  for 
making  suitable  provision  for  the  insane 
on  a  charitable  foundation  was  projected 
by  Dr.  Duncan  in  1792.  It  was  approved 
by  the  Edinburgh  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  but  the  necessary  means 
were  not  forthcoming.  It  was  not  until 
fourteen  years  afterwards  (1806)  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  appropriated  money  for 
the  building  of  an  asylum  in  Edinburgh. 
In  the  foilowinj|[  year  (1807)  a  Boyal 
Charter  was  obtained,  ana  an  institution 
was  opened  in  18 13,  providing  for  three 
classes — paupers,  an  mtermemate  grade, 
and  a  third  division  in  which  the  patient 
had  a  servant  to  attend  him.  Thus 
originated  the  justly  celebrated  Edin- 
burgh Boyal  Asylum,  at  Momingside. 
Other  admirable  chartered  asylums  have 
for  long  conferred  a  great  boon  on  the 
country.  As  in  other  countries  the  in- 
sane and  idiots  were  in  many  instances 
greatly  neglected  and  were  hidden  away 
in  outhouses,  or  at  best  locked  up  in 
gaols  and  poorhouses.  For  the  rescue  of 
these  from  their  miserable  lot,  the  credit 
is  mainly  due  to  the  remarkable  action 
taken  by  an  American  lady,  Miss  Dix, 
who  in  1855  "invaded  "  Scotland  and  after- 
wards reported  to  the  Home  Secretary 
what  she  had  discovered.  The  result  was 
the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission, 
April  3,  1855,  which  reported  two  yean 
afterwards ;  confirming  out  too  fully  Uie 
melancholy  picture  wmch  Miss  Dix  had 
drawn. 

It  is  stated  that  the  details  furnished  to 
the  Commission  *'  form  only  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  misery  ;  and  had  we  been  able 
to  extend  our  investigation,  it  would,  we 
are  convinced,  have  assumed  a  much 
darker  shade." 

The  legislation  which  resulted  from  this 
report,  warmly  supported  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
EUice,  the  member  for  St.  Andrews,  pro- 
duced beneficent  reforms  in  the  condition 
of  the  insane  in  Scotland,  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  was  appointed,  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  asylums  of  the 
insane  in  Scotland  is  one  highly  credit- 
able to  the  Board,  Committees,  and  the 
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Medical  Superintendents  of  Institutions 
for  the  Insane  {see  Scottish  Lunacy 
Law).  The  Editor. 

inferences. — Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  In- 
sane  in  the  British  Isles,  hy  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D., 
1882.  Annual  Keports  of  the  Commissioners  in 
I^unacy  for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  Scotland.] 

CMiBBCBf    Ziisanlty    in     Anoient. — 

From  the  remotest  Grecian  antiquity  we 
know  that  insanity  under  the  form  of 
epilepsy  and  melancholia  often  existed 
epidemically. 

Ajax  was  tormented  by  the  Furies,  and 
committed  suicide.  Hercules  also  was 
subject  to  furious  mania.  CEdipus  tore 
out  his  eyes  and  found  in  the  forest  of  the 
Ev/meniaes  (benevolent  witches)  protection 
and  reconcDiation  with  the  gods.  Orestes 
also  was  persecuted  by  the  Furies.  Upon 
the  melancholy  Bellerophon  weighed  the 
curse  of  the  gods  (Homer). 

In  the  earBest  antiquity  of  Greek  fable, 
besides  the  Fuiies  and  the  Eumenidea, 
there  were,  in  substitution  of  our  demons, 
the  fauns,  satyrs,  and  Silenus. 

Magic,  with  a  thin  veil  of  pagan  witch- 
craft, we  find  personified  in  the  oracles ; 
the  genius  of  evil  is  represented  by  Medea, 
who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  which 
befel  the  race  of  Jason,  whom  she  had 
aided  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and 
for  whose  desertion  she  wished  to  revenge 
herself. 

Among  the  first  endemics  or  epidemics 
—their  division  being  impossible  to  de- 
fine— we  have  the  insanity  of  Proetus's 
daughters,  the  Proetides,  who  abhorred 
matrimony,  and  often  fled  into  the  woods 
yelling  like  wild  beasts. 

This  affection  closely  resembles  lycan- 
thropy,  and  was  cured  by  Melampus,  who 
eoimoyed  hellebore,  music  and  dancing. 

We  find  psychosis  complicated  with 
hallucinations  and  impulses  m  the  Grecian 
Olympian  games,  their  triumphs,  and 
their  consultations  of  the  oracles. 

llie  bacchanalian /etes  which  were  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  tkafftrj^oXiMv,  de- 
generated into  orgies,  that  subsequently 
became  deplorable  scenes  of  bloodshed. 
The  Greek  bacchantes  were  huntresses, 
shod  in  buskin,  and  were  called  rtadc, 
which  in  Greek  means  to  be  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  fAfva^€,  or  furibond.  During 
the  feasts  the  endemic  dancing  of  the 
bacchanalians  became  epidemic,  a  real 
coreomania,  as  it  did  in  Rome. 

The  mysterious  rites  of  the  Teamoforie 
and  the  EJeusinie  carry  us  to  a  true  en- 
demic worthy  of  a  nation  at  the  e})och  of 
its  decadence,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
Grecian  civilisation. 

These  were  most  secret  and  severe  sects, 
with  rites  so  concealed  that  no  records 


have  coine  to  us,  and  they  remain  to  this 
day  involved  in  mystery. 

Human  sacrifices  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  extraneous  to  their  proceedings, 
which  appear  to  have  somewhat  resembled 
the  symbolic  mysteries  of  the  Druids. 

Certain  schools,  as  that  of  the  cynics, 
partake  of  the  morbid  decay  of  a  historical 
period,  and  even  stoicism,  which  despises 
family,  smells  strongly  of  moral  insanity, 
notwithstanding  it  constituted  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  Socrates' 
philosophy. 

The  fall  of  Grecian  civilisation  was 
marked  by  a  great  epidemic  of  unnatural 
crimes,  analogous  to  those  that  flourished 
in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  (See  Histori- 
cal Sketch  op  the  Insane,  p.  i,  and  Epi- 
demic Insanity.)  A.  Tambueini. 

S.  TONNINI. 

OSZBT  (Old  Fr.  gref,  heavy,  sad. 
from  Lat.  gravis,  heavy,  grave).  Pain  of 
mind,  trouble  or  sorrow  for  something 
that  is  past.  The  feeling  experienced  by 
the  mind  owing  to  the  loss  or  removal  of 
an  object,  the  attainment  of  which  had 
afforded  gratification. 

0&zXiXAnjL&A.3rKB£ZT  (Ger.).  An 
equivalent  for  hypochondriasis. 

VlTAXXBm.    Terms  for  megalomania. 

0&t7BBZi8t7CBT.  (See  DoUBT,  IN- 
SANITY OP). 

OtTABBZAB. — A  non  co^npos  cannot 
be  guardian  of  any  other  person,  for  "  one 
who  cannot  govern  himself  will  be  unable 
to  manage  another  and  his  concerns 
(Shelf,  Lunacy,  493,  Ex  parte  Brydges, 
H.  T.  1 791,  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  249,  n.). 

A.  Wood  Benton. 

otrzzA    or    tbzbvbs    or    tbb 


Objects  of  Onlld.— This  Association 
was  founded  in  1871,  with  the  following 
objects : — 

(i)  Intercessory  prayer. 

(2)  Yisits  to  fnendless  patients  in  asy- 

lums in  conformity  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  establishment. 

(3)  Correspondence  by  post. 

(4)  Seeking  situations  for  convalescents. 

(5)  Promoting  convalescent  homes  for 

temporary  rest  after  mental  ill- 
ness. 

(6)  Maintaining    friendly    intercourse 

with  discnarged  patients. 

i7)  Recommending  efficient  attendants. 
8)  Furthering  in  any  other  way  the 

interests  of  the  infirm  in  mind. 
Practically  the  Association's  work  has 
been  carried  on,  as  regards  personal  visits 
and  postal  communication—in  one  large 
lunatic  asylum — one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Kingdom. 
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Personal  Visits.  —  For  many  years 
friends  in  the  neighbonrhood  have  paid 
personal  visits  to  patients  recommended 
to  them  as  persons  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  sympathy  and  kindly  attentions. 

It  is  believed  that  much  pleasure  and 
comfort  have  been  conferred  in  this  way 
on  many  more  or  less  friendless  inmates, 
bj  the  welcome  visits,  friendly  conversa- 
tion, and  considerate  gifts  of  benevolent 
neighbours,  who,  in  some  cases,  have  even 
invited  patients  to  their  houses. 

Postal  Comnmntcation. — Many  ladies 
at  a  distance  have  held  postal  commu- 
nication with  patients  introduced  to 
their  notice,  sending  letters,  magazines, 
flowers,  postage  stamps,  small  money- 
orders,  Christmas  and  other  cards,  <&c. 
No  trifling  gratification  has  thus  been 
afforded  in  the  course  of  many  years; 
many  of  these  correspondents  were  entire 
strangers  to  the  asylum  and  its  inmates 
before  entering  into  this  charitable  rela- 
tionship. 

*•  After-care."  —  The  "  after-care  "  of 
mental  convalescents,  both  as  regards 
temporary  "homes,"  pecuniary  aid,  em- 
ployment, &c,,  has  been  undertaken  by 
another  Society  ;*  but  the  "  Guild"  still 
recognises  objects  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  obli- 
gations of  "after-care"  to  be  reckoned 
among  its  duties. 

ConditloBs  of  Memberslilp.  —  The 
Guild's  conditions  of  membership  are  : — 
(i)  "Communion  with  the  Church  of 
England  "  ;  and  (2)  "  Willingness  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  Association  by 
prayer  and  help,  according  to  oppor- 
lunitv."  Its  aia  is  of  course  available 
lor  all  persons  within  the  sphere  of  its 

•  The  A88ocIation  lor  the  "  Aftcr-Care"  of  Toor 
and  FrlendlesM  Female  Convalescents  on  leavin<^ 
Asylums  lor  the  Insane.     {See  After-Care.) 


work,  irrespective  of  their  religioas  de- 
nomination. 

President.  —  The  president  of  the 
Society  is  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Associates.  —  About  440  associates 
have  joined. 

Vo  SabsoriptioB. — ^There  is  no  sab- 
scription.  The  payment  of  one  shilling 
on  entrance  is  the  only  pecuniary  require- 
ment. 

Any  inquiries  will  be  gladly"  answered 
by  Bev.  H.  Hawkins,  C^plain's  Honse, 
Colney  Hatch,  N.  H.  Hawkins. 

OVSTATO&T       AVJBSTSaSZA. 

{gusto ;  a,  neg. ;  di<rBTf<ris).  Impairment  or 
loss  of  the  sense  of  taste,  which  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete ;  total  in  regara  to 
its  intensity  or  partial,  and  in  r^ard  to 
its  area,  circumscribed  or  diffused.     When 

Eartial  it  is  frequently  a  symptom  of 
ysteria. 

OtrSTATO&T  BTPBSJBBTBlUnA 
{gustOf  I  taste  ;  wrcp,  excessive ;  aZtrBijats, 
sensation).  A  condition  of  the  special 
sense  of  taste  in  which  there  is  increased 
delicacy,  so  that  very  small  qnantitiee  of 
sapid  substances  may  be  perceived.  It  is 
an  occasional  symptom  of  hysteria. 

OtrSTATO&T  PASJBSTHXSZX 
{gusto ;  TrapaiarBavofuu,  I  misperceive,  am 
mistaken) .  Peculiar  subjective  sensations 
of  taste.  They  are  most  commonly  de- 
scribed as  sourish  or  bitter,  sweet  or  in- 
sipid, but  may  be  very  offensive.  The 
affection  is  an  occasional  symptom  of 
hysteria.  It  is  frequent  in  combination 
with  other  sensory  hallucinations  and  de- 
lusions of  poison. 

OTIO-JBCOMAVZA,  OTirjESKAVZA 
{yvyrif  a  woman ;  fiavia,  madness).  A  term 
for  a  species  of  insanity  consisting  in  an 
excessive  desire  for  women.  (Fr.  gyneeo- 
vncmie,) 


H 


BABZT-8PA.8M,  BABZT  CBORZLA.. 

— Clonic  spasm  of  a  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles  at  first  under  control  of  the  will, 
usually  commencing  with  some  trick  or 
gesture. 

BABZTir A.&  DBUVB^JIBS,  &EOZ8- 
&A.TZOB  AJPTBCTZirO.  —  Till  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  the 
habitual  drunkard,  although  voluniarius 
dwmon,  was  left  unaffected  by  lunacy 
legislation.  Public  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, gradually  aroused  and  educated, 
the  pathological  aspect  of  inebriety 
was    insisted  upon,  and  separate  legis- 


lation   for    inebriates    was    demanded.^ 
A  provision  was  introduced  into  one  of  the 

*  One  of  the  pioneers  of  this  mov«inent,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  (xairdner  (*'  Dmulcennofls  and  Dip- 
somania/* reprinted  from  the  Birmingham  Jlnlical 
Review  for  Jan.  1890),  was  the  late  Sir  Kobert 
Christison.  Cf.  his  lecture  "On  Some  of  the 
Medico-legal  Relations  of  Intemperance,"  delivered 
before  the  Royal  C:olle5fe  of  Sorgeons  on  March  19, 
1858,  and  published  by  A.  &  C.  Black  In  1861. 

Dr.  Kerr  ("  Inebriety,"  second  edition,  344-5) 
says  that  "  the  movement  on  behalf  of  legislation 
for  habitual  drunkards  appears  to  have  been  firrt 
proposed  in  this  country  in  1839,  by  the  late 
Dr.  K.  B.  Grindrod,  in  his  popular  prise  ctmj 
'  Bacchus.' " 
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Lunacy  Acta  (29  <fe  30  Vict.  c.  51,  a.  15)  to 
the  effect  that  an  inebriate  might  volun- 
tarily apply  at  a  lunatic  asylum  for  treat- 
ment. "This  provision,"  observes  Prof. 
Grairdner,  "  though  well  intended,  has  for 
obvious  reasons  done  no  good.  Whether 
an  habitual  drunkard  is  ever  insane  or 
not,  to  ask  him  to  declare  himself  to  be  so 
was  practically  to  court  defeat,  as  every 
one  must  know  who  has  had  to  do  with 
this  unfortunate  class  at  all."*  In  1870, 
the  late  Dr.  Donald  Dalrymple,  M.P., 
introduced  a  Bill  upon  the  subject  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  measure 
provided  for  the  admission  into  retreats 
of  habitual  drunkards  (i)  on  their  own 
written  declaration  that  they  were  such 
and  that  they  desired  to  be  admitted,  and 
(2)  by  the  order  of  a  magistrate,  on  the 
request  of  a  near  relative,  friend,  or 
guardian,  or  on  the  certificate  of  two  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioners  and  the 
affidavit  or  declaration  of  a  credible 
witness.  The  only  immediate  result  of 
Dr.  Dairy m pie's  Bill  was  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1872  to  inquire  into  the 
medico-legal  relations  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness. Amonff  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  Dr.  Dalrymple,  as  chairman, 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Sir  Harcourt  John- 
stone, Mr.  Samuelson,  Mr.  Akroyd,  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton ;  and  among  the  witnesses 
examined  were  the  late  Dr.  Anstie,  the 
late  Dr.  Skae,  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  Dr. 
Arthur  Mitchell,  governors  and  officers  of 
prisons,  chief  constables,  lawyers,  and 
neads  of  inebriate  asylums  in  this  country 
and  in  America. 

The  following  are  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  report  of  this  committee : 

"  That  there  is  entire  concurrence  of  all 
the  witnesses  in  the  absolute  inadequacy 
of  existing  laws  to  check  drunkenness, 
whether  casual  or  constant,  rendering  it 
desirable  that  fresh  legislation  on  the 
subject  should  take  place,  and  that  the 
laws  should  be  made  more  simple,  uniform, 
and  stringent. 

"  That  small  fines  and  short  imprison- 
ments are  proved  to  be  useless,  as  well  by 
the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses  as 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  individual  is 
convicted  over  and  over  again  to  even 
more  than  100  times. 

"  That  occasional  drunkenness  maj)  and 
very  frequently  does,  become  confirmed 
and  habitual,  and  soon  passes  into  the 
condition  of  a  disease  uncontrolled  by  the 
individual,  unless  indeed  some  extraneous 
influence,  either  punitive  or  curative,  is 
brought  into  play. 

"  That  self-control  is  suspended  or  anni- 

*  "  DrunkcnneBH  and  Dipsomania,**  ubi  tup. 


hilated  moral  obligations  are  disregarded, 
the  decencies  of  private  and  the  duties  of 
public  life  are  alike  set  at  nought,  and 
mdividuaJs  obey  only  an  overwhelming 
craving  for  stimulant  to  which  everything 
is  sacrificed. 

"  That  the  absence  of  all  power  to  check 
the  downward  course  of  a  drunkard,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  of  providing  it,  has 
been  dwelt  upon  by  nearly  every  witness ; 
and  the  legal  control  of  an  habitual  ine- 
briate, either  in  a  reformatory  or  in  a 
private  dwelling,  is  recommended,  in  the 
belief  that  many  cases  of  death  resulting^ 
from  intoxication,  including  suicides  aad 
homicides,  may  be  thus  prevented. 

"  That  this  power  is  ootained  easily,  at 
moderate  cost,  and  free  from  the  danger 
of  abuse  and  undue  infringement  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  has  been  stated  in  evidence 
b^  quotations  from  American  and  Cana- 
dian statutes,  as  well  as  by  the  witnesses 
from  America." 

A  second  Bill,  based  upon  and  embodying 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
1872,  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Dr.  Dalrymple,  but  it  was 
not  proceeded  with  owmg  to  the  death  of 
its  promoter.  In  1877  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P, 
for  Glasgow,  brought  forward  a  measure, 
which  was  drafted  upon  the  same  lines  as 
the  Dalrymple  Bill  of  1870,  except  that 
(i)  the  propriety  of  compulsory  committal 
was  to  be  decided  by  a  jury  instead  of  by 
a  mafi^strate,  and  (2)  any  one,  without 
lawful  authority,  taking  into  a  retreat,  or 
giving  to  any  person  detained  therein, 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  or  sedative,  or 
stimulant  drug  should  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment. The  compulsory  clauses  of  this 
Bill  were  violently  opposed  and  ultimately 
had  to  be  abandoned.  In  this  emascu- 
lated form,  the  measure  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  piloted  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury through  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
took  its  place  on  the  statute-book  as  The 
Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879.  -^  ^^^ 
lysis  of  its  provisions  follows : — 

(i)  DeflnltioB.  —  The  term  "habitual 
drunkard"  means  "a  person  who,  not 
being  amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  in 
lunacy,  is,  notwithstanding,  by  reason  of 
habitual  intemperate  drinking  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to  him- 
self, or  herself,  or  to  others,  or  is  incapable 
of  managing  himself  or  herself,  and  his  or 
her  affairs  "  (sec.  3,  sub-s.  3,  h), 

(2)  BstablislimeBt  and  RernlatloB  of 
Retreats. — The  proper  "local  authority"* 

•  Ffc.,  for  EnylUh  countieSy  the  Justices  of  the 
peace  in  (leneral  or  Quarter  HessiouH  osHombled ; 
for  Enf/tish  boroughs^  the  Justices  of  the  peace  in 
Special  Sessions  assembled  ;  for  Scotch  cotinties^ 
the  County  Council  (Local  (iovemment  [Scotland] 
Act  1889,  sec.  ii,sub-8.  5(1);  for  Scotch  baroughst 
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may,  upon  applicatiou  *  by  any  person  or 
persons,  not  oeing  already  licensed  to  keep 
a  house  for  the  reception  of  lunatics, 
grant  to  such  person  or  persons  a  licence  f 
to  keep  a  retreat  for  the  control  and  care 
of  habitual  drunkards  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  thirteen  months,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  revoke  or  renew  such  licence. 
One  at  least  of  the  persons  to  whom  a 
licence  is  granted  must  reside  in  the 
retreat,  and  be  rewponsible  for  its  manage- 
ment. Unless  the  name  of  the  licensee 
or  of  one  of  the  licensees  is  on  the  Medical 
Aegister,  a  duly  qualified  medical  man 
must  be  employed  as  medical  attendant. 
In  the  event  of  the  licensee  becoming 
incapable,  from  sickness  or  otherwise,  of 
keeping  the  retreat,  the  local  authority 
may  grant  a  written  transfer  of  the  licence 
to  another  person. 

Any  habitual  drunkard  desirous  of 
bein^  admitted  into  a  retreat  may  make 
application  for  admission  to  the  licensee 
thereof.  Such  application]:  must  state 
the  time  during  which  the  applicant 
undertakes  to  remain  in  the  retreat,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  statutory 
declaration  of  two  persons  that  the  appli- 
cant is  an  habitual  drunkard  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  The  signature  of 
the  applicant  must  be  attested  by  two 
juBiices  of  the  ijeavc  §  (Inebriates  Act, 
1888,  sec.  4.),  who  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  applicant  is  an  habitual 
drunkard  within  the  meaniug  of  the  Act, 
and  have  explained  to  him  the  effect  of 
his  application,  and  such  justices  shall 
state  in  writing,  and  as  part  of  their 
attestation,  that  the  applicant  understood 
the  effect  of  his  application  for  admission 
and  his  reception  into  the  retreat. 

The  inebriate,  having  been  duly  com- 
mitted to  the  retreat,  must  remain,  and 
may  legally  be  detained  there,  till  the 
expiration  of  the  term  mentioned  in  his 
application,  and  not  exceeding  a  period  of 
twelve  calendar  months.  Several  statu- 
tory qualifications  of  this  statement  must, 
however,  be  noted:— (i)  The  inebriate 
may  at  any  time,  upon  the  request  in 
writing  of  the  licensee,  be  discharged  by 

the  provwt  au<l  inau-iHtrateH  ;  for  Irhh  cottntii'S, 
the  JiiMticei*  of  the  ]>ea(re  in  l^unrter  .SessioiiK ;  for 
Irish  fMir<mf//iA  hnviiuj  a  irninier\  the  ivcordcr. — 
First  Schedule  to  Act  of  1879. 

•  iSee  Fonii  of  Ai>plicutiou  in  the  Second  Sche- 
dule to  the  Act,  Fonu  No.  i. 

t  Fonu  No.  3,  S(Kr<ind  Schetlule. 

X  Form  No.  3,  Second  Scheilule. 

§  The  Act  of  1879  rt^M"*""*!  (««€.  10)  the  attesta- 
tion of  two  JuKtices  huriny  jurisdirtioti  under  the 
Sttmmarf/  JmiadU'tion  Art,  in  the  p/ac*  ichcre  thr 
matter  rtquiriny  the  ciMiniitunre  of  a  Justice  arises; 
but  tlie  clauM  in  italiCH  is  now  repealed  (Act  of 
1888,  8.  4),  and  the  atti>station  may  be  that  of  any 
twoJustioi'S. 


a  justice  of  the  peace,  if  it  ibil^ 
such  justice  to  be  xeuonaUe  uim 
(2)  If  any  retreat  becomes  ii^iBi| 
habitation  of  any  nerBon  dcaiiK 
or  otherwise  an  suitable  for  ito  p . 
the  local    authoritr  or  the  Ib^kk 
Ketreato  (appointed  andertkeJka*: 
order  his  discharge.     In  tfuck  &  ■ 
licensee  must  with  all  piBCbakk 
send  by  post  a  notice  of  the  xeH^ 
the  inebriate  to  the  peracm  by  «tei 
last  payment  on  his  behalf  vsiMij 
to  one  at  least  of  the  pemns  iigBi|V 
statutory  declaration  which 
his  ap))lication.       (3)    The 
State  may  at  any  time,  ou  the 
dation    of    the    Inspector   or  Afli 
Inspector  of  Ketreats,  or  in  his  on 
cretion,  order  the  discharge  of  inTpsai 
detained  in  any  retreat.     (4)  Ajvif i| 
the  high  court,  od  an  appHcatioiL  a ji^ 
at  chambers,    or   a    coauty  coot  ]if' 
within  whose  district  the  letmt  ii*. 
ated,  may  at  any  time  by  order  wisbl 
hand  authorise   and  direct  any  pcnMV 
visit  and  examine  a  person  detaiBBdii 
retreat  under  the   Act,    and  to  iBtp 
into  and  report   on    any   matters » 
such  judge  may  think  lit  in  reUnoik 
the  person  so  detained.     The  ju^* 
receiving   such    report,    may   order  w 
person    so    detained     to    be    i^inf^y. 
(5)  On  the  request  of  a  licensee,  a  jiitf 
of  the  peace  may,   by  a  written  Q>^ 
permit  an   habitnal    drankard   deoii^ 
under  the  Act  to  reside  with  anytitfr 
worthy  and  resi)ectable  person  named  ii 
the    order  for  a   definite    time  for  * 
benefit  of  his  health.     Such  a  lioenoe  eu- 
not  be  granted  for  more  than  two  mofltki 
but  may  be  renewed   from  time  to  vm 
before  its  expiration   for  further  peiifle 
not  exceeding  two    months    each.     TJ* 
time  during  which  an  habitual  dronkiK 
is  thus  absent  from  a  retreat  on  leave  it 
deemed  to  be  part  of  the  time  of  his  c^ 
tention  in  such  retreat,  unlesd  the  letve 
of  absence  is  forfeited   by  the  drunkix^ 
escaping  from  the  ])erson  in  whose  chaxgt 
he  is  placed  or  refusing  to  be  rea»traii»i 
from  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

(3)  Offenoes  ander  tl&e  Act. — (ti)  Any 
licensee  neglecting  or  permitting  to  be 
neglected  an^  habitual  drunkard  under 
his  care,  or  failing  to  comply  with  or  con- 
travening any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  is  bable  on  summary  conviction  f  to 

*  The  Iiiapector  of  HvtrcatM  i«  appoixited  by  tbc 
Secretary  of  8tate,  and  Ih  required  to  visit,  citbrr 
IK'rw»iiaUy  or  by  an  aksioUnt  Inspector,  every  n- 
trent  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  to  pr«.>!«i>nt,  in  ih« 
month  ol  January'  in  each  year,  a  rvport  10  ihv 
Secretary  of  State. 

t  The  provisioiw  for  ap])eal  against  such  convic- 
tlonK  arc  too  technical  to  bo  protitably  noticed 
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a  penalty  not  exceeding  ;£20,  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  (b)  The 
same  liability  is  iucnrred  by  any  person 
who  illtreats,  or,  being  an  officer  or  servant 
employed  in  a  retreat,  wilfully  neglects 
any  habitual  drunkard  detainea  there,  or 
induces  or  knowingly  assists  an  habitual 
drunkard  detained  in  a  retreat  to  escape 
therefrom,  or  without  the  authority  of  the 
licensee  or  the  medical  officer  (proof 
whereof  shall  lie  on  the  accused)  brings 
into  any  retreat,  or  without  the  authority 
of  the  medical  officer,  except  in  case  of 
argent  necessity,  gives  or  supplies  to  any 
person  detained  therein  any  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  sedative  narcotic,  or  stimulant 
drug  or  preparation,  (c)  An  habitual 
drunkard  who,  while  detained  in  a  retreat, 
wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  conform  to 
the  rules  thereof,  is  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £$, 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
seven  days  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  such 
imprisonment,  if  any,  he  snail  be  brought 
back  to  the  retreat,  and  in  reckoning  the 
period  of  his  detention,  the  time  during 
which  he  was  imprisoned  shall  be  excluded 
from  computation.* 

(4)  Prooeedlnys  on  tlie  Beatb  of 
Versoiis  detained  under  tlie  JBLcU — In 
case  of  the  death  of  any  person  detained 
under  the  Act,  the  principal  medical 
attendant  of  the  retreat  is  required  to 
draw  up  and  sign  a  statement  of  the 
cause  of  death  with  the  name  of  any 
person  present  thereat,  and  copies  of  such 
statement  duly  certified  in  writing  by  the 
licensee  are  transmitted  to  (a)  the  coroner 
and  the  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  for 
the  district,  (&)  the  clerk  of  the  local 
authority,  and  (c)  the  person  by  whom  the 
last  payment  was  made  for  the  deceased, 
or  one  at  least  of  the  persons  signing  the 
statutory  declaration  which  accompanied 
the  application  for  his  admittance. 

Every  medical  attendant  who  shall 
neglect  or  omit  to  draw  up  and  sign  such 
statement  as  aforesaid,  and  every  licensee 
neglecting  or  omitting  to  certify  and 
transmit  such  statement  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  punishment  specified 
above  (3,  a). 

(5)  MUoellaneoas  Provtaions. — Any 
action  against  any  person  for  anything 

here.    They  will  be  found  in  rocs.  30,  35  &  36  of 
the  Act  of  1879. 

*  If  an  habitual  drunkard  escape  from  detention 
under  the  Act,  a  warrant  for  bin  apprehension  will, 
upon  the  sworn  information  of  the  person  charged 
with  his  custody,  be  issued  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
having:  Jurisdiction  in  the  district  where  the  retreat 
is  situated,  or  the  habitual  drunkard  is  found. 


done  in  pursuance  or  execution  or  intended 
execution  of  the  Act  must  be  brought 
within  two  years  after  the  act  or  omission 
complained  of;  and  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  of  such  action,  and  of  the  cause 
thereof,  must,  before  its  commencement, 
be  given  to  the  defendant. 

Persons  who  hold  estates,  other  than 
ecclesiastical  benefices  subject  to  any  con- 
dition of  residence,  do  not  incur  any  forfei- 
ture through  being  detained  in  any  retreat. 

The  Inebriates  Act,  1888,  made  the 
Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  perma- 
nent,* enabled  a  licensee  to  appoint  a 
deputy  to  act  for  him  during  his  tempo- 
rary absence,  and  introduced  the  altera- 
tion, above  mentioned,  in  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  of  1879  ^  ^^6  attesting  justices. 

No  further  legislation  as  to  inebriates 
has  yet  taken  place  in  this  country.  A 
Bill,  applicable  to  Scotland,  and  intended 
to  be  cadled  the  Restorative  Homes  (Soot- 
land)  Act,  has,  however,  been  drafted  by 
Mr.  Charles  Morton,  M.P.,  some  time 
Crown  Agent  for  Scotland,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland,  and  has,  in 
the  main,  received  the  emphatic  approval 
of  the  medical  profession .f  It  would,  of 
course,  be  premature  to  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  tnis  measure  here.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  out  of  place  to  state  generally 
the  character  of  the  alterations  which  it 

Proposes.  (i)  The  jurisdiction  over 
abitual  drunkards  is  to  be  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy  and  the  district 
lunacy  boards.  (2)  The  sheriff  mav,  on 
the  application  of  a  near  relative  or  mend 
of  the  patient,  or  of  a  magistrate  in  the 
public  interest,  make  an  order  for  his 
compulsory  detention  in  a  home.  (3)  The 
period  of  detention  is  to  be  fo/r  twelve 
months  at  least^  but  power  is  granted  to 
secure  an  early  discharge,  should  this 
seem  necessary  or  desirable. 

A.  Wood  Benton. 

BAB&OMAnA  (a/3pdf,  light,  gay; 
fiavia,  madness).  A  term  for  any  form  of 
insanity  in  which  the  patient  is  gay,  cheer- 
ful, or  merry. 

BJBMATOMA  AJJUXB  (difurrwOj  I 
turn  into  blood ;  auris,  the  ear).  Byn- 
OBjmsi  OthsBmatoma,  Auricular  hsema- 
toma.  Insane  ear.  Bloody  tumour  of  ear, 
Perichondritis  auriculae. 

Oellnltioii. — An  effusion  of  blood  or  of 
bloody  serum  between  the  cartilage  of  the 
ear  and  its  perichondrium,  occurring  in 
certain  forms  of  insanity  and  sometimes 
among  the  sane. 

*  The  Act  of  1879  WM  limited  to  expire  in  ten 
years  fW>m  ita  enactment. 

t  Cf.  Brit.  Med,  Joum.,  Auj?.  3,  1889,  p.  373 : 
Edln.  Med.  Journ.^  June  and  Juljr,  1889 ;  Gairdoer's 
"  Dmnkenness  and  Dipsomania,'*  11M  tup. 
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Biaffnosu.  —  Hsematoma  auris  is 
usually  found  in  its  fully  developed  and 
recent  condition  as  a  smooth  ovoid  swell- 
ing, of  a  bright  red  or  livid  colour  and 
tense  appearance,  generally  tender  to  the 
touch,  with  or  without  local  increase  of 
temperature,  occupying  the  anterior  or 
outer  surface  of  one  or  both  auricles,  and 
confined  to  the  cartilaginous  portions  of 
the  ear,  namely  the  helix,  the  scaphoid 
fossa  of  the  helix,  the  antihelix,  the  tri- 
angular fossa  of  the  antihelix,  the  concha, 
the  antitragus  and  tragus.  It  varies  in 
size  from  half  a  walnut  to  a  hen's  egg, 
occupying  most  frequently  the  helix — its 
most  usual  starting-point,  and  to  which 
it  is  frequently  limited — the  concha,  or  the 
triangmar  fossa,  and,asGruber  has  shown, 
it  may  even  originate  in  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  meatus  auditorins  externus. 
It  may  remain  limited  to  the  region  of  the 
auricle  in  which  it  originated,  or  extend 
and  involve  the  whole  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  ear,  obliterating  ite  superficial 
configuration  and  blockinp^  up  the  meatus, 
presenting  a  painful  livid  plum-shaped 
tumour  projecting  forwards  and  outwards 
from  the  side  of  the  head.  In  its  de- 
velopment certain  premonitory  local  signs 
of  importance  have  been  noticed :  there  is 
a  marked  antecedent  swelling  and  tur- 
gescence  of  one  or  both  ears,  the  face  be- 
comes suffused  and  the  coniunctivsB  fre- 
quently injected ;  this  local  determination 
of  blood  18,  however,  not  invariably  pre- 
sent, and  may  occur  days  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  effusion.  There  are  no  pre- 
monitery  constitutional  evidences,  such  as 
rigors  or  febrile  symptems,  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  affection.  Ite 
mode  of  onset  is  as  a  rule  sudden,  the 
patient  may  have  gone  te  bed  with  the 
ears  perfectly  normal,  and  have  a  fully 
developed  othsamatema  in  the  morning ; 
the  pam  during  its  growth  is  slight,  but 
increases  with  the  increase  of  tension, 
the  period  of  time  occupied  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  maximum  size  varying  from  a 
few  hours  te  several  days.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  left  ear  is  the  one  most 
commonly  affected,  stetistics  give  ample 
proof  of  tne  fact,  and  that  in  the  bilateral 
development  of  the  affection  the  left 
auricle  is  as  a  rule  primarily  implicated. 
To  the  tench  the  swelling  is  superficially 
tense,  but  on  deep  pressure  fluctuation 
can  be  detected,  or  the  circumference  of 
the  auricle  may  be  indurated  while  the 
centre  is  resilient;  the  skin  is  shining, 
distended,  smooth  and  even,  or  presents 
outlines  of  the  ridges  of  the  partially 
obliterated  elevations  and  hollows  of  the 
normal  auricle.  The  tumour  is  invariably 
confiined  to  the  outer  or  concave  surface  of 


the  pinna,  the  cranial  aspect  retaining  its 
normal  appearance  in  the  earl^  stages, 
though  subsequently   it  participates  in 
the  shrinkage  that  occurs.     The  lobale  ol 
the  ear  is  never  affected,  the  lesion  being 
entirely  limited  te  the  cartilaginoas  por- 
tions of  the  auricle.    The  local  increase  of 
temperature  is  observed  only  during  the 
developmental  stage  of  the  tumonr,  and 
the  swelling  may  appear,  attain  its  maxi- 
mum, and  recede  without  any  snperficial 
signs  of  hyperemia.    During  the  period' 
of  maximum  tension  the  thin  skin  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ear  may  crack  or 
rupture,    sero-sanguineous    flaid    oozing 
through  the  apertures,  and  the  cyst  may 
refill,  the  auricle  shrinking  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  the  cyst   contente  are 
partially  absorbed.    In  nrom  one  to  three 
weeks  after  the  tumour  reaches  its  foU 
development  it  gradually  begins  to  shrink, 
the  skin  loses  its  glossy  tense  appearance, 
and  presente  numerous  fine  wrinkles  doe 
te  the  excessive  stretching  of  the  cnticle, 
while  the  tenderness  te  touch  disappean, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  tumour  wiD 
afford  a  feeling  of  crepitation,  a  phenome- 
non absent  from  the  stage  of  development. 
The    subsequent    concutions    vary,    the 
shrinking  may  continue,  leaving  the  ear  a 
puckered,  wrinkled  and  misshapen  knot^ 
sometimes  elastic,  sometimes  with  hard, 
bony,  nodule-like  masses  in  its  substance. 
The  degree  of  shrinkage  is  dependent  di- 
rectly on  the  size  of  the  tumour,  being 
also  greater  in  those  cases  where  by  rup- 
ture or  incision  the  contents  have  been 
evacuated.    The  tamour  again  may  rup- 
ture, the  whole  contente  of  the  cyst  being 
turned  out,  and  this  may  refill  as  in  the 
stege  of  complete  development,  or  beuig 
emptied  heal  and  shrink.    The  contents, 
on  the  other  hand,  may,  when  rupture 
does  not  occur,  remain    unabsorb^  a 
hard    solid    swelling    resulting,    or    the 
effusion  may  be  completely  absorbed,  a 
slight  wrinkling  only  markmg  the  lesion. 
The  most  usual  result  is  rupture  w^ 
shrinkage  of  the  emptied  cyst  when  the 
tumour  is  of  any  size.    Whenever  hsema- 
tema  auris  has,  however,  once  occurred, 
the    ear    never    regains    ite    normal   or 
ori||inal  shape  and   configuration.     The 
shrinkage  is  sometimes  considerable,  but 
rarely  exceeds  about  one-sixth  of  the  sise 
of  the  ear  in  ite  normal  condition.    On 
comparing  the  clinical  pointe  presented  by 
otha)matemate  as  occurring  in  the  insane 
with  those  that  are  found  in  the  sane,  the 
following  marked  differences  will  be  noted. 
The  tumour  in  the  latter  is  more  tender 
te  the  tench,  lacks  the  livid  plam-blne 
discoloration  of  the  insane    ear,    rarely 
ruptures  spontaneously,  and  ihe  absorp- 
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tion  in  the  majority  of  oases  is  more  com- 
plete, so  that  the  wrinkling  and  deformity 
are  less  marked.  An  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  hssmatoma  has  been  recorded,  a 
peculiar  variety  due  in  all  probability  to  a 
chronic  perichondritis,  in  which  a  small 
Quantity  of  effusion  only  occurs,  which 
does  not  disappear,  persisting  without  any 
further  deformity. 

As  to  the  forms  of  insanltj  in  which 
hsBmatoma  auris  is  found,  Franz  Fischer 
maintains  that  it  shows  no  preference  for 
any  one  type,  an  opinion  m  accordance 
with  the  commonly  accepted  views  as  to 
its  setiology,  but  its  extremely  frequent 
occurrence  in  general  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane, and  its  marked  absence  from  the 
primary  stage  of  secondary  dementia 
point  to  a  different  conclusion.  Epilepsy, 
when  associated  with  maniacal  attacks, 
acute  mania,  chronic  mania,  and  melan- 
cholia, especially  where  there  are  exacer- 
bations of  excitement  or  activity,  are,  in 
addition  to  general  paralysis,  the  special 
species  of  insanity  which  favour  othsama- 
tomata.  Cobbold  and  Grabham  give  in- 
stances of  its  occurrence  in  idiots,  and 
Langdon  Down  says  that  it  occurs  in 
3.6  per  cent,  of  male  congenital  idiots, 
but  that  it  is  seldom  found  in  idiocy  de- 
veloping during  post-uterine  life.  The 
majority  of  idiots  who  are  othsamatoma- 
tous  are  epileptics,  and  the  left  ear  is,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  insane,  the  one  princi- 
pally or  primarily  affected.  In  all  cases, 
then,  it  will  be  observed  that  hasmatomata 
appear  in  those  forms  of  insanity  in  which 
the  mental  excitement,  be  it  maniacal  or 
melancholic,  runs  high  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  the  tumour  may  commence  soon 
or  years  after  the  onset  of  the  mental 
symptoms.  Its  occurrence  among  the 
sane  is  much  more  frequent  than  most 
writers  have  asserted.  It  is  found  in  pro- 
fessional pugilists,  wrestlers,  Bugby-union 
football  players,  in  gymnasts,  in  habitual 
drunkards,  or  any  others  who  are  prone 
to  receive  severe  injury  in  the  aural  region 
when  the  skin  there  is  in  a  hyperssmic 
state,  a  condition  as  will  be  seen  later  on 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  causation  of 
the  affection.  It  is  found  more  frequently 
among  men  than  women,  and  some  ob- 
servers, notably  Yeats,  have  held  that  it 
occurs  less  fre^uentlv  now  than  formerly. 
Associated  with  the  development  of 
othsematomata  there  are  usually  to  be 
found  functional  or  organic  disturbances 
of  various  organs — of  the  nose  (chronic 
nasal  catarrh),  of  the  teeth  (erosion  of  the 
enamel  and  dental  caries),  of  the  utero- 
vaginal tract  (chronic  uterine  or  vaginal 
leucorrhoea),  &c. — but  whether  these  are 
accidental,  or  concomitant  phenomena  de- 


pendent on  a  general  or  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance, is  an  open  question.  There  is 
no  deafness,  except  the  mechanical  deaf- 
ness caused  by  the  meatus  being  occa- 
sionally involved,  no  diminution  in  the 
acuteuess  of  hearing  when  the  deformity 
is  fully  established,  a  fact  perhaps  of  in- 
terest to  physiologists,  and  no  premoni- 
tory or  associated  tinnitus.  The  predis- 
posing factors  to  the  occurrence  of  these 
tumours  are  age,  since  it  usually  but  not 
invariably  occurs  after  adolescence,  in- 
sanity of  the  forms  mentioned,  especially 
whore  long-standing  vasomotor  disturb- 
ances are  followed  by  paroxysms  of  ex- 
citement, cachexia,  and  physical  impair- 
ment^ especially  that  due  to  alcoholic 
excess,  and  sex.  The  diagnosis  must  be 
made  from  erysipelas  affecting  the  ear 
alone  (where  the  implication  of  both  the 
convex  and  concave  surfaces  of  the  pinna, 
with  the  presence  of  physical  signs  such 
as  rigors,  elevation  of  temperature,  Scc^ 
are  sufficient  distinguishing  symptoms), 
from  bums  (where  tne  history,  implica- 
tion of  the  lobule  and  other  objective 
signs  will  help  to  differentiate),  from 
tubercular  syphilis  (where  the  history,  the 
peculiar  character  and  painlessness  of  the 
swelling  and  its  location  will  assist  us), 
nsavi  (where  the  historj,  painlessness, 
position,  absence  of  tension,  and  persist- 
ence will  mark  the  difference),  idiopathic 
perichondritis  auriculaa  (where  the  diffused 
character  of  the  swelling,  its  persistence 
without  any  resultant  deformity  will  help 
in  the  diagnosis)  and  from  the  auricular 
hypertrophy  met  with  in  idiots  (where 
the  history,  uniformity  of  the  swelling, 
with  absence  of  puckering  and  deformity 
will  help  to  distinguish).  The  bilateral 
occurrence  is  most  frequent  in  cases  of 
general  paralysis,  and  there  undoubtedly 
points  to  a  centric  influence,  a  fact  which 
will  be  discussed  in  dealing  with  the 
sdtiology  of  this  affection. 

As  to  proffnosls,  this  for  the  tumour 
itself  is  favourable,  the  disease  as  a  rule 
running  its  course  without  complication, 
and  leaving  the  deformed  auricle  only  as 
the  result  of  its  presence.  Occasionally 
an  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  may 
complicate  the  progress  of  the  case,  and 
result  in  chondro-necrosis,  but  this  is  rare. 
For  the  mental  affections  in  which  it 
occurs  it  has  by  some  authorities  been 
regiurded  as  a  symptom  of  serious  import, 
but  instances  are  not  unknown  or  infre- 
quent in  which  patients  have  been  dis- 
charged from  asylums  fully  recovered 
with  the  typical  puckered  and  shrunken 
auricle.  Of  necessity,  its  occurrence  in 
such  affections  as  general  paralysis  be- 
tokens a  probable  rapid  mental  and  phy« 
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sical  deterioration,  but  in  acute  mania 
and  melancholia  such  deductions  are  by 
no  means  warrantable.  In  forming  a 
prognosis,  then,  due  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  causation  of  the  haematoma. 
When  due  to  traumatic  causes  the  progno- 
sis is  far  more  favourable  than  when  a 
centric  cause  alone  has  apparently  origi- 
nated the  lesion. 

Patboloffy. — The  pathology  of  othssma- 
torn  a  is  essentially  that  of  any  other  form 
of  hsamatoma,  with  the  difference  that  it 
occurs  in  a  locality  bounded  posteriorly 
by  a  resisting  and  dense  cartilaginous 
wall,  and  anteriorly  by  a  thin  distensible 
structure,  the  perichondrium  and  dermic 
tissues.  The  blood  effusion  occurs  from 
the  minute  vessels  in  the  perichondrium, 
and  is  poured  into  the  sub-perichondrial 
space,  a  fact  primarily  demonstrated  by 
Foville,  for  after  rupture  of  the  cyst  if 
the  orifice  be  maintained  patent,  a  serous 
or  sero-purulent  discharge  continues  for  a 
long  time,  which  discharge  must  of  neces- 
sity have  its  origin  in  a  secreting  surface 
(the  perichondrium),  and  would  not  result 
from  the  breaking  down  of  the  connective 
tissue  by  effuse<i  blood.  Preceding  the 
occarrence  of  the  effasioD,  a  hypereemic 
condition  of  the  perichondrial  vessels  is 
usually  observed,  the  auricular  tissues 
undergo  a  softening  process  (Virchow),  or 
chondromatic  degeneration  (L.  Meyer). 
The  peculiar  colour  of  othssmatoma  or  the 
insane  is  explained  by  the  rapid  tissue- 
degeneration  so  common  especially  in 
general  paralysis,  the  serum  containing 
large  quantities  of  leucocytes  and  broken- 
down  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  recent 
blood  when  examined  is  not  changed  in 
character,  thus  disproving  the  idea  of  the 
causation  of  the  tumour  by  some  blood 
dyscrasia,  as  has  been  maintained  by 
Merc^  and  others,  and  coagulates  readily 
when  evacuated.  When  undisturbed,  the 
effused  blood  undergoes  changes  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  any  other  hceraatoma, 
the  fluid  portion  being  slowly  absorbed, 
and  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  the  wall  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  perichondrium, 
gradually  become  inspissated,  taking  on 
the  character  of  what  is  known  as  semi- 
organised  blood-clot.  With  the  aging  of 
the  tumour  connective  tissue  is  developed 
in  its  substance,  the  cyst  walls  form  ir- 
regular adhesions,  or  adhesions  occur 
between  the  cyst  wall  and  the  skin.  New 
cartilage  secreted  by  the  perichondrium 
is  developed,  and  the  products  of  the 
effused  material,  eventually  consisting  of 
fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tissue  irregularly 
intermingled,  develop  in  their  substance 
bony  deposits,  which  display  microscopic- 
ally well-formed  and  numerous  Haversian 


systems  which  render  the  osseoas  tinoa 
soft  and  very  vascular.  The  deformity 
presented  in  a  cose  of  long  standing  is 
due  to  the  irregular  contraction  of  the 
newly  evolved  nbrous  tissue,  to  the  un- 
equal contraction  of  the  cyst- wall,  which 
being  adherent  to  the  cartilage  and  skin, 
throws  these  into  folds  and  packers.  The 
gelatinous  bloody  contents  of  the  othsema- 
toma  of  general  paralysis  present  a  dose 
likeness  to  the  extravasations  under  the 
dura  mater  in  so-called  pachymeningitis 
hsemorrhagica  interna.  The  question  now 
arises:  Why  sJumld  the  lesion  be  UnUted 
to  tlie  anterior  or  concave  earfaiee  of  ike 
pinna  ?  The  only  solution  to  this  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  the  fact  that  while  the 
posterior  auricular  artery  is  distributed 
chiefly  on  the  posterior  or  inner  surface, 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  artery  are 
those  that  run  through  and  rouna  the 
cartilage  to  ramify  on  the  outer  surface ; 
the  circulation  on  the  concave  aspect 
being  therefore  terminal,  the  mechanical 
resistance  to  passive  or  active  dilatation 
is  much  less  than  in  other  regions  of  the 
ear,  and  so  a  haemorrhagic  effusion  is 
more  likely  to  occur  there,  irrespective  of 
the  cause  of  the  hsBmorrhage.  No  defi- 
nite arterial  lesion  appears  to  be  necessaiy 
for  the  occurrence  of  othasmatomata ;  they 
certainly  are  found  where  some  degenera- 
tive process  has  affected  the  arterial 
walls,  but  they  as  often,  if  not  more  fre- 
quently, occur  where  the  arteries  are  per- 
fectly healthy. 

Treatment. — Surgical  interference  has 
been  advocated  in  the  treatment  of  hssma- 
toma  auris,  but  any  evacuation  of  the  cyst 
contents  leads  only  to  a  re-filling  with 
freshly  effused  blood,  or  to  an  extreme 
degree  of  deformity  when  the  wound  heals. 
The  principle  to  adopt  is  to  prevent  rup- 
ture, to  attempt  to  allay  the  effusion  by 
the  application  of  cold,  and  then  to  follow 
the  plan  recommended  by  Hearder,  to 
paint  the  external  surface  of  the  auricle 
with  blistering  fluid,  by  which  means  the 
contents  are  rapidly  solidified,  and  the 
chance  of  consequent  deformity  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Gray  has  advocated  liga- 
ture of  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  bat 
this,  apart  from  the  almost  certain  hulare 
as  to  tne  result  desired,  would  be  impracti- 
cable in  the  class  of  insane  persons  in 
which  othsematomata  occur. 

JBtiolory. — The  discussion  of  the  aetio- 
logy of  aural  hsematomata  has  been  left 
for  final  consideration  on  account  of  the 
apparent  importance  of  the  question,  as 
well  as  by  reason  that  certain  clinical  and 
pathological  facts  which  have  been  men- 
tioned will  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  the  cause  of  their  origin.    There 
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appears  to  have  been,  up  till  quite  recently, 
an  ardent  desire  on  tne  part  of  alienists, 
the  reason  of  which  is  obvious,  to  deny  in 
toto  the  mechanical  causation  of  othssma- 
toma,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
method  of  its  production  among  the  sane, 
that  in  them  it  never  occurs  spontane- 
ously, but    is    the    invariable   result  of 
mechanical  violence,  we    cannot,  unless 
prejudiced,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
such  too  might  be  its  causation  in  those 
mentally  amicted.    Among  the  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  we  may  enume- 
rate the  following :  that  it  is  produced  by 
causes    analogous  to  those    that    excite 
cerebral  apoplexy  (Stiff) ;  that  it  is  due 
to  the  greater  compactness  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  in  the  insane,  thus  causing 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them,  and  consequent  oedema  of  the  parts 
from  which  the   veins  come    (Sankey) ; 
that  it  is  due  to  some   blood  affection 
casually  connected  with  some  general  ex- 
citement and  some  mechanical  influence 
(Yeats,  Merc^,  &c.) ;  some  confine  them- 
selves to  the  general  statement  that  it  is 
due  to  pathological  causes  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  cerebral  disturbance 
which  gives  rise  to  the  mental  derange- 
ment (F.  Fischer) ;  that  it  is  the  result  of 
changes  due  to  '*  chondromatic softening" 
(Virchow) ;   while  Bonnet,  Atkins,  Alex- 
ander   Robertson,   Browne,   and    others, 
while  discarding  mechanical  violence  alto- 
gether as  a  productive  factor,  look  upon 
the   functional   disorder  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  with   or  without  associated 
cerebral  disturbance  as  the  originating 
cause.    When  we  come  to  consider  that 
the  type  of  insanity  in  which  othsBmato- 
mata  most  frequently  occur — viz.,  general 
paralysis — ^is  essentially  that  in  which  a 
general  nervous  degeneration,  including 
of  necessity  the  vasomotor  fibres  in  the 
sympathetic  and  cerebro- spinal  nerves,  is 
found  to  exist,  it  is  certainly  not  surpris- 
ng  that  in  consequence  of  such  nervous 
degeneration  we  snould  have  local  hyper- 
SBmias  either  active  or  passive  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  body  ;  the  physiological  action 
of  a   degenerating    sympathetic,  or  any 
other  nerve-system  containing  vaso-motor 
fibres,  is  to  induce  local  hyperaamia,  and 
where  the  condition  is  further  aggravated 
by    mental    excitement    causing   further 
vaso-motor    inhibition    and    vaso-dilator 
stimulation,  the  occurrence  of   oUuema- 
toma  requires  but  one  more  factor  for  its 
production,  and  that  is  mechanical  vio- 
lence.    Where  arterial  degeneration  exists 
in  addition,  hsemorrhagic  effusions  may 
occur  without  this  factor,  or  may  happen 
from  extremely  slight  mechanical  causes, 
just   as    braises   and    so-called   trox>hic 


lesions  are  produced  in  general  paralysis ; 
and  it  is  just  in  these  cases  that  we  find 
othsematomata     developing     bilaterally. 
Where,  however,  the  vaso-motor   inhibi- 
tion is  slight  and  the  arterial  walls  nor- 
mal, as  in  purely  maniacal  affections,  the 
spontaneous     appearance    of     auricular 
hssmatoma    is    almost   impossible.    The 
arteries  are,  it  is  true,  frequently  dilated 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  out  where  no 
arterial  disease  exists  there  will  be  no 
rupture  unless  some  mechanical  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  distended  arte- 
rial walls.    The  form  of  mechanical  vio- 
lence may  be  but  slight,  a  patient  with 
auditory  hallucinations  may  oox  his  own 
ears,  or  another  may  rub  his  head  forcibly 
on  hard  pillows,  or  receive  injuries  from 
his  fellow-patients,  or  be  roughly  handled 
during  forcible  feeding,  or  occasionally 
perhaps  suffer  deliberate  ill-usage  at  the 
hands  of  attendants,  but  it  is  contrary  to 
what  happens  in  the  body  generally  (if 
we  for  the  moment  exclude  purpuric  and 
scorbutic  affections,  and  the  naamorrhagic 
diathesis),   that  a  spontaneous    haemor- 
rhage should  occur  in  one  particular  part 
from  so  slight  a  cause.    The  mechanical 
factors  in  intra-cranial  haemorrhages  and 
effusions  are  completely  different.    The 
conclusions  we  have  arnved  at,  therefore, 
are  that  aural  hsematomata  are  the  result 
of   two    causes — a  degeneration  of  the 
nervous  system  but  especially  of  the  vaso- 
motor fibres  of  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
and  mechanical  violence ;  where  arterial 
disease  exists  or  the  sympathetic  degene- 
ration is  far  advanced,  spontaneous  effu- 
sion may  occur,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  hsematoma  is  due  to  mechanical 
violence  inflicted  while  the  local  parts  are 
in  a  condition  of  hypersemia  owing  to  this 
vaso-motor  inhibition.    We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  common  appearance  presented 
by    general    paralytics,   acute    maniacs, 
agitated     melancholiacs     and     epileptic 
maniacs,  in  which  during  periods  of  ex- 
citement the  whole  head,  race  and  neck 
become  suffused  with  blood ;  it  is  during 
this    condition  that  when  a  blow   falls 
upon  the  ear,  impin^ng  directly  on  to 
the  hard  and  unresistmg  cranial  wall,  that 
arterial  rupture  takes  place,  and  haemor- 
rhage occurs  into  the  sub-perichondrial 
space  of  the  ear.    If  we  for  a  moment 
turn  to  consider  the  physical  conditions 
which  appear  to  be  necessary  for  its  occur- 
rence among  those  mentally  sound,  we 
shall  find  that  the  condition  of  the  parts 
is  always  that  of  hyperaemia,  it  is  daring 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  a  physical 
contest  that  a  blow  or  other  injury  de- 
livered on  the  auricle  results  in  a  san- 
guineous  or    sero-sanguineous  effusion; 
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such  a  blow  deliyered  when  the  parts  are 
in  their  ordinary  condition  would  result 
not  in  a  haamatoma,  but  in  a  superficial 
ecchymosis,  a  fact  many  a  schoolboy  can 
demonstrate ;  the  arteries  of  the  perichon- 
drium are  not  then  sufficiently  distended 
to  be  influenced  by  the  impact  of  the  blow. 
The  theory  is  therefore  found  to  hold  for 
the  occurrence  of  hssmatoma  auris  in  any 
condition  —  a  local  hypersBmia  together 
with  mechanical  violence  being  the  two 
co-operative  causes.  The  predominance 
of  othaematoma  in  the  left  auricle  is  more 
easily  proved  by  mechanical  violence  than 
by  tne  laboured  explanation  offered  by 
Browne,  who  has  to  travel  back  as 
tar  as  the  origin  of  the  left  common 
carotid  and  its  proximity  to  the  heart 
for  an  elucidation  of  this  phenomenon. 
Brown-S^nard  has  i)roduced  haamor- 
rha^e  into  the  auricle  in  guinea-pi^s  by 
section  and  irritation  of  the  restif  orm  oody 
in  the  medulla.  This  proves  that  the 
grey  matter  of  the  restiiorm  bodies  con- 
tains both  vaso-mot(^  and  vaso-dilator 
fibres,  since  section  will  limit  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  arterial  walls,  while  irritation 
will  produce  enormoas  arterial  dilatation. 
Why  the  dilatation  should  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  hasmorrhagic  effusion  into  the 
snb-perichondrial  parts  of  the  ear  and 
into  no  other  organ,  is  a  problem  that  can 
only  be  explaincKd  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
arterial  distribution  of  the  auricle. 

J.  F.   G.  PlETBRSEN. 
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BA.Z&      or      TBB     ZWaAWB.— 

Dr.  Bucknill  has  said  that  a  lunatic  is  a 
lanatic  to  his  fine^er  ends;  he  might 
have  added,  writes  Darwin,  "  and. often  to 
the  extremity  of  each  particular  hair." 
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Although  this  is  trae,  the  indications  of 
insanity  which  the  hair  affords  are  not  of 
great  importance. 

The  prevailing  colonr  of  the  hair  of  the 
insane,  there  are  groands  for  sapposing,  is 
different  from  that  of  sane  people  of  the 
same  class  in  the  same  district.  Those 
possessing  hair  of  a  black,  dark,  or  dark 
Drown  shade,  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
become  insane  than  those  having  hair  of 
a  fair  or  light  brown  hne,  and  those 
having  brown  hair,  neither  very  light  nor 
very  dark,  have  the  least  tendency  of 
any. 

Such  at  all  events  is  the  case  among 
the  poor  of  Edinburgh,  but  it  is  possible 
that  with  people  of  another  race  the 
results  may  be  very  different.  At  Paris, 
Esquirol  thought  that  the  colour  of  the 
hair  of  the  insane  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  sane.  In  the  table  given 
below  the  colour  of  the  hair  in  389  ad- 
missions to  the  pauper  wards  of  Mom- 
ingside  Asjlum  is  given,  the  males  and 
females  being  nearly  equal  in  numbers ; 
and  for  a  comparison  there  is  given  the 
colour  of  the  nair  of  328  adult  visitors 
to  the  Boyal  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  females.  Dr. 
Beddoe's  statistics  for  Edinburgh  are  also 
^iven. 


Black 
and 
Dark 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Fair 

and 

Light 

Brown. 

Pauper      Incane, 
Momingside 

56.6 

27.9 

IS- 5 

Viaiton  to  Rojal 
Infirmary    .    . 

30.8 

42.9 

26.3 

Poor  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Beddoe)     . 

37 

40.1 

23.2 

others.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that 
black  hair  very  often  accompanies  a  me- 
lancholic temperament,  and  there  is  an 
impression  that  black-haired  people  are 
more  liable  to  melancholia  than  light- 
haired,  and  that  the  latter  are  more  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  mania.  Though  our 
statistics  confirm  this  impression,  the 
difference  is  not  of  a  very  striking  nature. 


There  were  two  red-haired  people  among 
the  insane,  and  one  with  red  ana  two  with 
dark  red  among  the  sane.  In  conclusion, 
as  regards  the  prevailing  colour,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Beddoe  has  found 
that  for  Edinburgh,  the  colour  of  the 
hair  in  the  phthisical  shows  a  decided 
preponderance  of  the  darker  shades,  and 
as  Dr.  Clouston  and  others  have  pointed 
out  that  the  connection  between  phthisis 
and  insanity  is  very  close  (see  Phthisical 
Ixsanitt)  a  similar  preponderance  in  in- 
sanity is  not  surprisinfi^. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  people 
with  certain  colours  of  hair  are  more 
prone  to  certain  forms  of  insanity  than 


Black 

and 

Dark 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Fair 

and 

Light 

Brown. 

Melanobolia  (T79) 

60.3 

251 

14.6 

Mania  (190)     .    . 

531 

30. 5 

16.4 

Esquirol  believed  that  some  people  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes  became  violently 
maniacal,  and  we  have  found  that  the 
percentage  of  dark-haired  among  the 
acutely  maniacal  is  above  the  average. 
He  also  believed  that  the  illness  in  tne 
dark-haired  terminated  more  frequently 
in  a  marked  crisis,  and  that  the  fair- 
haired  fell  more  readily  into  chronic 
disease. 

Cfrep  hair  is  less  common  among  the 
chronically  insane  who  have  become  in- 
sane when  young,  and  among  the  de- 
mented, owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
cares  and  worries  of  life  fall  on  them  less, 
and  are  less  felt.  If,  however,  a  person 
above  middle  age  be  attacked  by  insanity, 
greyness  of  hair  rather  tends  to  develop, 
whether  recovery  takes  place  or  not,  and 
in  this  respect  insanity  does  not  differ 
from  many  other  diseases. 

Grief  and  fear  are  well  known  to  turn 
the  hair  grey,  and  it  is  found  that  melan- 
cholia has  a  greater  tendency  to  produce 
greyness  than  mania.  Dr.  Hack  Tuke 
reports  a  case  of  recurrent  insanity  in 
which  the  hair  turned  grey  during  each 
attack,  and  recovered  its  healthy  Drown 
colour  when  the  patient  was  well.  Grey 
hair  in  the  insane  is  very  frequently  found 
patchy. 

The  amonat  and  ooarseneaa  of  the  hair 
on  the  head  of  the  chronically  insane  is 
increased,  especially  in  those  suffering 
from  chronic  mania  or  any  form  of  de- 
mentia with  excitement  or  epilepsy.  Pos- 
sibly the  same  causes  act  in  producing 
this  effect  as  produce  the  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  tne  skull-cap.  The  hair  in 
melancholia  sometimes  becomes  thin,  and 
is  believed  not  to  grow  so  fast  as  in  health. 
In  two  cases  in  our  experience,  the  one  of 
dementia  and  the  other  of  recovery  after 
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melaucholia,  the  hair  suddenly  grew  yerj 
much  thicker,  on  the  abatement  of  the 
melancholic  symptoms.  General  paraly- 
tics and  epileptics  as  a  rule  have  good 
heads  of  hair. 

The  flrioBB  of  the  hair  is  often  very  ap- 
preciably diminished,  and  this  may  occur 
m  any  pronounced  variety  of  insanity. 
This  may  be  due  to  some  structural 
change  in  the  hair  or  to  diminution  of  the 
sebaceous  secretions,  but  it  is  also  due 
partly  to  the  lessened  attention  and  the 
want  of  brushing,  the  friction  of  which 
alone  is  known  to  produce  a  gloss.  It  is 
less  noticeable  in  tne  private  insane  than 
in  the  pauper. 

An  erection  of  the  hair  in  the  head  has 
long  been  known  to  occur  occasionally  in 
insanity.  It  may  occur  in  acute  mania, 
especially  of  the  furious  type,  in  recur- 
rent mania,  and  in  excited  melancholia ; 
and  it  may  exist  as  a  permanent  state  in 
chronic  mania,  and  many  cases  of  de- 
mentia, often  in  the  epileptic  variety.  The 
individual  hairs  in  tnis  condition  seem  to 
unravel  themselves  from  their  neighbours 
and  to  stand  out  erect  and  separate  all 
over  the  head.  The  degree  of  the  erection 
in  the  non-permanent  varieties  often  bears 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  sta^e  and 
acuteness  of  the  excitement.  Thus,  as 
the  patient  tends  to  get  excited,  the  hair 
is  first  noticed  to  be  more  difficult  to  keep 
brushed  and  smooth ;  then  it  is  gradu- 
ally noticed  to  rise  till  it  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum, contemporaneously  with  the  height 
of  the  excitement.  As  the  excitement 
subsides,  the  hair  gradually  becomes  flat- 
ter and  smoother,  and  more  amenable  to 
brushing.  In  the  emotional  states  of 
fright  and  anger,  the  hair  may  become 
erect. 

The  distribatloB  of  the  hair  on  the 
head  occasionally  shows  some  irregularity 
in  congenital  cases.  There  may  be  patches 
where  the  amount  of  hair  is  very  scanty. 
The  line  of  demarcation  on  the  forehead 
may  be  an  irregular  one,  and  the  hair  en- 
croach on  the  face,  or  there  may  be  a 
twisted  tuft. 

Baldness  has  a  lesser  tendency  to  occur 
among  the  insane  than  in  those  of  sound 
mind,  and  this  is  especially  so  among 
dements. 

Alopecia  of  the  head  only,  or  of  the 
entire  body,  may  occur  as  a  neurosis  in 
families  with  insane  heredity.  Thus,  we 
know  an  example  of  the  latter  in  a  lady, 
whose  mother  was  epileptic,  and  three  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  insane.  It  may 
also  come  on  during  insanity,  or  even 
during  unusual  mental  or  emotional  strain 
of  an  unpleasant  kind. 

There  are  many  olinlcal  features  of 


interest  in  connection  with  the  hair  of  the 
head.  An  unkempt  appearanoeof  the  hair 
is  naturallY  an  accompaniment  of  almost 
all  forms  of  insanity.  It  is  more  noticeable 
when  it  exists  among  women  than  among 
men,  and  it  is  a  decided  sign  of  improve- 
ment when  a  female  patient  begins  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  appearance  of  her  hair. 
In  insanity  with  great  excitement  the  hair 
is  completely  dishevelled,  but  in  melan- 
cholia the  hair  is  mainly  dishevelled  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  owing  to  the  habit  of 
frequently  passing  the  fingers  through  the 
hair  in  that  situation.  Patches  of  bald- 
ness are  often  produced  by  the  patient 
perpetually  rubbing  his  head  at  a  parti- 
cular spot.  Melancholic  patients  often 
indulge  in  this  rubbing  over  the  temporal 
or  parietal  regions,  aud  occasionally  the 
vertex,  till  the  part  is  entirely  denuded 
of  hair.  Some  patients,  usually  melan- 
cholic, also  have  a  habit  of  picking  tiie 
head  in  several  places,  and  thus  bald  spots 
and  often  sores  are  produced.  Others  may 
pick  the  entire  hair  off  the  head.  These 
peculiar  actions  probably  bear  some  rda- 
tionship  to  the  habit  of  many  sane  people 
of  scratching  the  head  when  in  aonot 
They  may,  however,  be  due  to  delusions, 
or  to  local  irritations,  or  to  perverted 
sensations,  caused  by  nerve  lesions. 

Female  patients  suffering  from  mono- 
mania of  grandeur  often  arrange  their 
hair  in  some  striking  and  conspicuous 
style. 

The  hair  may  be  tne  sabject  of  dela- 
■ions  also.  Thus  one  hypochondriac 
stated  that  his  hair  had  turned  white, 
another  that  it  had  grown  into  feathers, 
and  another  that  it  was  so  coarse  that  it 
attracted  attention.  A  general  paralytic 
stated  that  his  hair  was  made  of  gold; 
no  doubt  the  expression  "golden  hair" 
suggested  this  deiusion.  Another  patient 
with  hallucinations  of  hearing  stated  that 
telephone  wires  were  attached  to  her  hair. 

Tne  hair  of  the  insane  shows  a  great 
tendency  to  become  infested  with  pedi- 
culi,  unless  very  carefully  attendea  to. 
If  this  has  occurred,  there  is  nothing  so 
effectual  in  destroying  them  as  sponging 
the  hair  with  decoctum  staphisagriaa,  imd 
allowing  it  to  dry. 

Bair  on  tne  feoe,  the  sign  of  full 
sexual  development  in  the  male,  is  fre- 
quently very  scanty  and  delayed  in  con- 
genital cases,  where  the  sexual  develop- 
ment is  imperfect.  In  the  female,  with 
imperfect  sexual  development  and  with 
the  cessation  of  the  sexual  functions,  the 
converse  may  occur,  and  there  may  be  an 
excessive  ^^wth  of  hair  (see  Bbaboed 
Women).  With  the  imper^ct  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  functions^  inherited 
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characteristics  which  would  otherwise 
have  remaiDed  latent,  have  in  these  in- 
stances developed  themselves. 

In  cases  of  adolescent  insanity  in  the 
male,  the  development  of  the  beard  should 
be  noted,  as  it  marks  an  epoch.  Its 
rapid  growth  may  precede  and  frequently 
accompanies  recovery,  but  should  it 
develop  without  mental  improvement 
acconipanying  it,  the  prognosis  is  bad. 

Hair  on  the  body  (pubes,  axillse,  <&c.)  is 
scanty  in  many  congenital  cases,  and  in  the 
Mongolian  idiot  hair  over  the  whole  body 
is  deficient.  There  are  some  other  imbe- 
ciles however  in  whom  the  amount  of  hair 
is  greater  than  normaL 

George  M.  Bobertsgn. 


(hallucinor,  I  wander  in  mind ; 
imoxovbpioKoi,  from  wtto,  under;  x^^^P^^f 
the  cartilage).  One  affected  in  the  hvpo- 
chondrium.  A  synonym  of  Hypochon- 
driasis. 

SAUtrczirATZOV  (hallucinor,  1 
wander  in  mind).  A  sensation  perceived 
by  the  mind,  whether  through  the  sense  of 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  or  feeling, 
without  any  external  cause  capable  of 
producing  it.  (Fr.  JuUlucination ;  Grer. 
Sinneetai(8chung,    Missgriff,) 

BAUVCnrATZOV,   KTWAOOOZC 

(hallucinor ;  vnvos,  sleep  ;  dyatyos,  a  lead- 
ing, allurement).  The  hallucination 
wmch  occurs  in  a  half-waking,  half-sleep- 
ing condition. 

HA&&t7CZ3rA.TZ03r,  MOTOR  (hallvr 

cinor;  moveo,  1  move).  A  false  sensation 
of  movement  as  in  giddiness. 


(Fr.).  The  term  used  for  the  state  in 
which  a  person,  apparently  normal  in 
other  respects,  is  unconscious  of  certain 
sensations  relating  to  a  particular  person 
or  thing  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  pre- 
viously received  while  in  the  hypnotic 
state. 

BA.ZiZiircZ3rA.TZ03r,  P8TCBZC  (hal- 
lucinor ;  '^xOt  the  soul).  A  hallucination 
which  is  purely  mental,  having  no  relation 
to  any  supposed  external  object. 


{hallucinor;  V^x^J  «€tworitiw, 
the  place  where  the  senses  reside).  A 
hallucination,  taking  origin  in  an  abnor- 
mal activity  of  the  perceptive  centre  of 
general  sensibility,  or  in  that  of  some 
special  sense. 

BAAAtrcnrATZOV,  llJrZ&ATBBA& 

(hcdludnor ;  ttnti«,one ;  lateralis,  belonging 
to  the  side).  A  sensory  hallucination  re- 
ferrible  to  one  side  onlv.  (Fr.  haUucina- 
tions  dedoublees  of  Mich^a.) 

UJELIbIbVCIVATXOVB.  —  History.  — 
Hippocrates     recognised     hallucination. 


Of  a  woman  he  says,  "  On  the  eleventh 
day  she  sleeps,  she  remembers  everything, 
but  in  a  short  time  the  hallucinations  re- 
appear **  (*•  Epidemics,'*  Bk.  I  Jjitire^  vol.  ii. 
p.  693).  Again,  in  "  Internal  Disorders,"  he 
says  of  a  patient :  '*  It  seemed  to  him  that 
reptiles  appeared  before  his  eyes,  animals 
of  every  Kind,  which  fought ;  he  himself 
fought  m  the  midst  of  them,  and  spoke 
as  u  he  saw  combats  and  battles  "  (Littre, 
vol.  vii.  p.  287). 

Asclepiades  distinguishes  under  the  term 
''phantasia'*  between  hallucination  and 
illusion  :  one  purely  psychical,  nlentibtu 
aensibvs ;  the  other  occurs  when  there  is 
a  primary  sensorial  impression  as  a  deter- 
mining element  (eos  vm8  veris  dueentes 
quidatn,  mentis  errorem),  Cicero  and 
Cselius  Aurelianus  make  use  of  the  same 
word  for  apperception,  hallucination,  and 
illusion.  Celeus  employs  the  word  tfiMu/o, 
and  recognises  morbid  hallucinations : 
Quidamimaginibus^non  mente,falluntur. 
Hallucinations  have  served  to  influence 
the  history  of  all  nations  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  Now  that  their  true 
nature  is  better  understood  in  civilised 
countries,  their  influence  is  limited,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  have  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  objective  realities,  or  that 
they  are  powerless  to  affect  the  lives  of 
individuus,  or  even  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions. 

Medical  writers  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  contributed  largely  to  the 
correct  appreciation  of  subjective  sensa- 
tions, but  Esquirol,  more  clearly  than  any 
previous  author,  pointed  out  their  true 
nature. 

Oeflnitlon.  —  Sensations  experienced, 
although  no  external  objects  act  upon 
the  periphery  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Such 
sensations  do  not  constitute  insanity,  un- 
less they  are  credited  by  the  individual  as 
realities  under  conditions  in  which  rea- 
son and  experience  ought  to  forbid  such 
belief.  Any  one  or  all  of  the  senses  may 
be  affected.  With  regard  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  visual,  auditory,  gustatory, 
olfactory  hallucinations  and  those  of 
ffeneral  sensation,  they  occur  in  the  fol- 
k>wing  order  :♦— Hearing,  sight,  taste,  com- 
mon sensation,  and  smell. 

The  distinction  laid  down  by  Esquirol  be- 
tween hallucination  and  illusion — namely, 
that  in  the  latter  an  external  object  forms 
the  basis  of  an  erroneous  perception-^has 
been  almost  universally  adopted.  Pro- 
fessor Ball  has,  however,  pointed  out  that 
even  an  illusion  involves  hallucination, 

*  That  is,  nmoD^  the  insane.    It  is  maintained, 

however,  and  probably  with  reason,  that  among  the 

•anc,  visual  hallucluutlons  are  more  common.  (De- 

chambre's  **  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^ique  des  8cl- 

,  ences MMlcales  "  :  ilallacluation,  by  M. Christian.) 
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and  that  there  is  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  Es- 
qnirol's  doctrine,  as  we  think  it  is  prac- 
tically important.  The  distinction  holds 
good  that  in  hallucinations  no  external 
stimulus  occurs  to  excite  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  also  that  the  misinter 
pretation  of  an  actual  object  usually  con- 
notes a  less  serious  disorder  of  the  sensory 
apparatus  or  the  intellect.  Illusions  are 
the  experience  of  most  people ;  hallucina- 
tions, of  few. 

Aaditory  BallaoinatioBS. — The  form 
they  take  is  of  endless  variety.  Voices  are 
the  most  common,  and  when  they  assume 
the  character  of  a  mandate  they  become 
exceedingly  serious.  They  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  homicidal  and  suicidal  acts. 
This  fact  renders  it  all-important  for  the 
expert  to  ascertain  whether  a  patient 
hears  voices.  In  many  instances  tne  sub- 
ject of  auditory  hallucinations  carries  on 
a  continuous  dialogue.  A  lady  now  under 
observation  does  nothing  whatever  in  the 
course  of  the  day  without  first  consulting 
an  imaginary  fnend,  of  whom  she  audibly 
asks  directions,  receives  a  reply,  and  obeys 
him  implicitly.  By  his  command,  as  she 
believes,  she  usually  stands  with  her  face 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  while  at  times 
she  absolutely  refuses  to  take  food,  from 
his  supposed  injunction  to  abstain.  Dif- 
ferent and  even  opposing  voices  are  heard 
by  some  patients.  M.  Christian  mentions 
a  patient  who  believed  himself  to  be  the 
Pope,  and  heard  Catholic  and  Protestant 
voices  striving  for  the  mastery,  the  latter 
endeavouring  to  make  him  abjure  his 
religion,  while  the  former  retorted  with 
arguments  on  the  other  side.  The  patient 
was  much  depressed,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  change  my  religion.*'  Hal- 
lucinations of  hearing  may  be  unilateral. 
Some  observers  state  that  such  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  but  this  has  not  been 
our  experience. 

That  they  may  occur  in  deaf  people 
is  well  known  ;  and,  in  fact,  imperfect 
hearing  is  frequently  one  cause  of  the 
disorder.  It  is  said  of  Beethoven,  that 
after  he  had  become  completely  deaf  he 
heard  his  own  compositions  vexy  distinctly 
in  his  head.* 

Visual  BallaolnatloBB. — Faces  are  the 
most  frequent  forms,  and  are  frequent  in 
the  insanity  of  persecution.  They  often 
assume  horrible  and  disgusting  expres- 
sions, and  may  render  life  totally  un- 
bearable. They  may  constitute  the  cmra 
of  an  epileptic  seizure.  They  may  in 
sane  as  well  as  in  insane  people  consist  of 
figures  in  motion,  as,  for  example,  a  regi- 
*  M.  Christian,  op.  cit.^  p.  84. 


ment  marching  within  the  field  of  vision. 
The  following  interesting  experience  oc- 
curred to  two  men,  and  was  related  by  a 
medical  man  who  subsequently  took 
charge  of  the  York  Retreat,  and  nas  not 
been  hitherto  published : — 

About  five  o'clock  p.m.,  between  Wind- 
hill  and  Packing  Hill,  they  were  walking 
on  the  side  of  a  turnpike  road  engaged 
in  conversation.  C,  who  was  in  advance 
of  J.,  saw  a  great  company  of  men 
before  them.  As  they  seemed  to  bejost 
upon  them,  J.,  leaning  against  a  wall, 
called  out  to  C,  "Come  back!"  He 
came,  and  J.  said  to  him,  pointing  with 
his  stick,  "  Do  you  see  notning  ? '  The 
other  replied,  "  Yes/'  Then  J. :  "  I  think 
there  are  two  or  three  thousand  of  them." 
C. :  "  Nay,  I  think  there  be  five  or  six 
thousand  "  ("  but,"  said  J.  to  the  doctor, 
*'  I'm  sure  there  were  more,  for  the  fields 
werefilled  with  them  on  both  sides").  They 
were  all  dressed  in  white,  faced  with  bla^ 
or  blue,  and  were  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  crossed  the  road,  and  were 
talking  in  a  friendly  way,  but  C.  and  J. 
could  not  distinguish  what  they  said,  only 
hearing  ih^  sound  of  talking,  as  if  in  another 
room.  J.  and  C.  went  forwards  in  the 
road  amongst  them,  but  they  touched 
none  of  them,  and  proceeded  until  the 
company  grew  thinner,  when  at  length, 
on  looking  Dack,  they  had  all  disappeared. 
C.  said  a  man  and  woman  were  on  the 
ground  where  they  had  seen  the  company, 
but  J.  could  see  nothing.  When  asked 
by  the  doctor  whether  he  could  tell  what 
they  wore  on  their  heads,  J.  said  "he 
could  not  tell." 

The  doctor  considered  J.  and  C.  as 
sober,  credible  witnesses  of  what  they 
related,  and  adds  that  a  still  larger 
number  saw  in  Stockton  Forest,  a  few 
months  previously,  a  very  similar  multi- 
tude  of  people  of  which  no  explanatba 
could  be  given.  No  doubt  the  hallucina- 
tions of  J.  and  C.  would  be  most  easfly 
explained  as  the  effect  of  alcoholic  pota- 
tions, although  the  medical  man  enter- 
tained no  such  suspicion.  When  a 
considerable  number  perceive  a  multi- 
tude of  men,  we  attribute  the  phenomena 
to  contagious  expectant  attention  orisi- 
nating  in  the  imagination  of  one  of  the 
number. 

The  fact  that  some  hallucinated  persons 
cease  to  see  the  object  any  longer  on 
closing  the  eyes,  or  on  placing  a  screen 
before  them,  confirms  the  belief  in  their 
reality.  It  would  seem  as  if  some  back- 
ground, so  to  speak,  were  necessary  npon 
which  the  visual  hallucination  shonla  be 
projected  at  a  certain  distance,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  explain  why  the  halluci- 
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DatioDS  of  some  patients  are  eqaally  vivid 
whether  the  eves  are  open  or  shut. 

The  writer  has,  in  an  article  on  "  Halla- 
cinations,"  in  Brain,  considered  the  vexed 
question  of  what  effect  is  produced  upon 
a  subjective  image  by  the  lateral  pressure 
upon  the  eyeball  of  one  eye.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  here  that  he  believes  careful 
observation  will  show  that,  contrary  to 
what  has  been  frequently  stated,  such 
image  is  never  doubled  by  the  manipula- 
tion referred  to.  The  same  holds  good  of 
a  multiplying  lens.  He  is  satisfi^  that 
doubling  never  occurs  without  an  external 
object  being  seen.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
clear  that  lateral  pressure  on  the  eyeball 
is  a  trustworthy  test  of  subjectivity. 

Further,  the  after-image  of  a  luminous 
object  obscures  or  entirely  conceals  real 
objects,  moves  with  the  motions  of  the  eye, 
and  is  "projected"  when  the  observer 
looks  on  a  dark  ground.  All  this  may  be 
true  of  visual  hallucinations,  and,  when  so, 
we  must  regard  them  as  involving  the 
retina.  If,  however,  these  conditions  are 
not  observed,  we  infer  that  these  visual 
hallucinations  do  not  involve  the  retina, 
but  are  confined  to  the  cortical  sensory 
centres,  or  possibly  they  extend  to  the 
sensorium.  Certain  it  is  that  hallucina- 
tions of  sight  may  occur  when  the  optic 
nerves  are  atrophied,  and  therefore  the 
retina  is  not  the  seat  of  the  vision. 

Onstatorj-  BalluolnatlonB. — ^These  are 
of  importance,  because  they  frequently 
suggest  to  the  patient  that  nis  food  has 
been  tampered  with.  A  metallic  taste  is 
frequently  complained  of.  The  refusal  to 
take  foocf  is,  naturally,  the  result  of  gus- 
tatory hallucinations,  coupled  with  the 
delusions  of  conspiracies  and  plots. 

OUHLCtorj  Ballaelnatlons.  {See 
Shell.) 

Tactile  BallaoinatioBB. — In  these  we 
include  those  of  jpreueral  sensation.  Some 
patients  complam  of  painful  sensations 
which  are  evidently  altogether  subjective. 
Electrical  shocks  are  common,  as  are 
alleged  mesmeric  influences.  Under  this 
head  must  be  included  the  delusions  those 
insane  persons  labour  under  who  believe 
themselves  transformed  into  other  sub- 
stances than  their  body,  as  wood  or  glass. 
We  are  not  so  sure  whether  subjective 
sensations  explain  the  delusion  of  being 
changed  into  other  animals,  as  in  lycan- 
thropy.  Sexual  hallucinations  fall  under 
this  category,  and  often  form  marked 
symptoms  among  the  insane.  The  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  witchcraft  which  is 
the  most  painful  to  contemplate  is  that 
which  has  for  its  foundation  the  sensa- 
tions of  this  class. 

It  sometimes  happens,  although  rarely, 


that  hallucinations  of  all  the  senses  may 
be  observed  in  the  same  patient.  A  strik- 
in^^  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  the 
writer  in  the  '*  Manual  of  Psychological 
Medicine,"  4th  edition,  p.  212. 

HypnaiTorio  Ballaoinationsa  —  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  those  hallucina- 
tions which  arise  just  before  a  person  falls 
to  sleep,  whether  visual  or  auditory,  Ac. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  may  be 
caused  in  the  sane  by  alcohol  {see  Alco- 
holism), those  of  sight  being  the  most 
frequent.  Indeed,  some  autnorities,  as 
Lasagne,  have  asserted  that  no  other 
senses  are  affected  ;  but  this  is  going  too 
far.  Opium,  belladonna,  Indian  hemp, 
&c.,  are  known  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

Vrequency  of  BallueinatloBB  in  tlie 
Different  Fomui  of  Mental  SOisorder. — 
Delusional  insanity  is  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  instances  associated  wiUi  halluci- 
nations or  illusions.  Those  classifications 
of  insanity  which  relegate  all  subjective 
sensations  to  this  form  of  insanity  neces- 
sarily implj  this  statement.  But,  apart 
from  this,  it  i;nust  be  held  that,  although 
many  patients  entertain  delusions  witib- 
out  any  of  the  senses  being  affected,  a 
very  considerable  number  have  delusions 
distinct  from,  but  originating  in,  a  hallu- 
cination. In  acute  mania,  hallucinations 
may  often  be  inferred  from  the  gestures 
of  the  patients,  although  it  may  oe  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  they  are  present.  That 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon  is  cer- 
tain. In  religious  mania,  they  assume  a 
very  different  form,  probably  more  vivid 
in  Roman  Catholic  than  in  Protestant 
countries.  It  has  been  much  discussed 
whether  hallucinations  are  common  in 
general  paralysis,  and  some  have  denied 
their  presence  altogether.  We  cannot 
indorse  this  opinion.  In  dementii^  they 
occur,  although  infrequently.  In  idiocy 
and  imbecility,  they  are  not  found.  In 
epilepsy,  they  not  only  occur,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  as  a  warning  of  the  attack, 
but  they  may  be  present  for  a  length  of 
time.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  we  have 
known  the  patient  labour  under  visual 
hallucinations,  as  also  illusions  causing 
the  faces  of  those  around  the  patient  to 
appear  entirely  altered. 

Seat  of  Ballaoinatlon.  —  Brewster 
maintained  that  all  hallucinations  in- 
volve the  corresponding  peripheral  sense- 
organ  ;  and  Huxley  does  not  differ  from 
him.  Opposed  to  this  doctrine  are  Es- 
quirol,  Falrct,  Lelut,  and  others,  who 
hold  that  hallucination  is  a  purely  cere- 
bral phenomenon,  as  much  as  the  produc- 
tion of  ideas.  The  sensory  nerves  and 
peripheral  sense-organs  have  therefore  no 
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part  in  tho  snbjectiye  image.  Both  doc- 
trines are  false,  or,  rather,  they  are  both 
right  and  both  wrong.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  occurrence  of  visual  spectra  in  cases 
where  the  optic  nerves  are  atrophied  dis- 
proves the  exclusive  statement  of  Brewster. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  visual  spectra  or 
hallucinations  exhibit  the  same  pheno- 
mena as  those  which  occur  in  luminous 
after-images,  they  involve  the  retina.  The 
knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  corti- 
cal sensory  centres  supports  the  position 
that  hallucinations  may  occur  without 
the  participation  of  the  end-organs. 

Baillarger  was  early  in  the  field  in  the 
discussion  of  tho  pathology  of  halluci- 
nations. He  divided  them  into  psycho- 
sensorial — ^that  is  to  say,  those  which 
arise  from  the  combined  action  of  the 
imagination  and  the  sense-organs ;  and 
psycnical — those,  namely,  which  originate 
m  a  disordered  mental  state  without  the 
sense-organs  being  involved.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  doctrine  of  EsquiroL 

M.  Kitti  has  advanced  a  theory,  adopted 
by  M.  Christian,  which  places  the  seat  of 
hallucinations,  in  accordance  with  the  brain 
physiology  of  Luys,  in  the  optic  thalami, 
rrom  whence  peripheral  impressions  irra- 
diate to  the  various  regions  of  the  cerebral 
cortex.  The  cells  of  the  latter  respond  to 
the  false  indications  conveyed  to  them  as 
if  they  were  real. 

The  effect  of  certain  drugs  in  causinghal- 
lucinations  is  probably  due  to  excitement 
of  the  periphery  of  the  nerve  by  some  drugs, 
and  of  the  cerebral  centres  by  others. 

ProgmosU.  —  Auditory  hallucinations 
are  not  favourable;  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  so  common  that  one  must  not 
regard  them  too  seriously.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  when  they  nave  lasted  for  a 
long  period  they  add  to  the  gravity  of  the 
case.  The  Editor. 


CZOPZC 

(hallucinor;  fjfiurvs,  half;  oJ^,  the  eye). 
The  occurrence  of  visual  hallucinations  in 
one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  visual 
field,  usually  but  not  invariably  associated 
with  a  corresponding  hemianopsia.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  sane  as  well  as  in 
those  subject  to  epilepsy,  migraine,  ansB- 
mia,  and  delusional  insanity.  When  co- 
incident with  hemianopsia,  such  h^lucina- 
tions  probably  originate  in  a  cortical 
irritation  or  malnutrition  limited  to  the 
occipital  lobes. 

HAZiZiUCZVATZOVS     OT 

IKT.    (See  Lb  Eagle.) 
Hi>wazTzva    or    tbs 

I*  —  Handwriting  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  highly  developed  method  of 
muscular  expression  and  as  such  will  be 
affected  by  any  nervous  states  or  condi- 


tions which  affect  the  nervous  oontrol 
and  the  distribution  of  nervous  energy. 
Persons  suffering  from  any  form  of  nervous 
exhaustion  will  be  found  to  show  it  in 
their  methods  of  expression  (Fig.  19), 
the  result  being  want  of  clearness  and 
definiteness.  It  has  already  been  noticed 
that  much  may  be  learnt  from  the  study 
of  the  writing  of  the  insane.  The 
late  Dr.  Mackenzie  Bacon,  formerly  of 
Fulboume,  Cambridge,  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Dr.  Erlenmeyer,  of  Bendorf 
(Germany),  has  further  contributed  to 
the  subject,  while  in  October  1889  we 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Illustrated  Medical 
News,  on  the  same  subject.  We  shall  make 
use  of  the  same  illustrations  which  then 
served  us,  and  will  shortly  give  our  con* 
elusions.  With  age  the  handwriting  may 
become  very  shaky  though  still  maintab- 
ing  its  general  characteristics.  This  u 
seen  to  he  a  variable  symptom,  so  that 
one  man  has  the  writing  of  old  a^e  at 
seventy,  while  another  does  not  exhibit  it 
till  nearly  ninety  (see  Figs,  i  and  2). 

Similar  shakiness  of  writing  is  met  with 
in  some  cases  of  temporary  nervous  weak- 
ness; such  is  seen  m  alcoholism  and  in 
states  of  nervous  exhaustion  occurring 
after  fevers,  or  after  acute  attacks  6L 
mental  disorder.  Thus  both  in  the  eariier 
and  later  stages  of  mania  (Fig.  19),  as  well 
as  in  melancholia*  great  tremulousness 
m^  be  present  (Fig.  20). 

Hitherto  more  has  been  made  of  the 
changes  met  with  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane  than  in  any  other  mental  dis- 
order ;  the  reason  for  this  being  that,  in 
this  disease,  the  changes  are  more  common, 
more  gradual  in  their  development  and 
more  easily  watched.  We  shall  therefore 
give  a  series  of  samples  of  handwriting 
from  general  paralysis.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  great  tremulousness  may  come  on 
early  and  may  steadily  advance  (see  Yigs. 
3  and  4,  12,  13  and  14),  or  may  pass  off 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  just  as  the 
other  symptoms  of  acute  mania  may  pass 
away  in  general  paialysis  of  the  insane ; 
change  in  hanawriting  may  be  sli^t 
or  may  come  on  late.  It  generally  is 
marked  by  a  slowin|f  of  the  rate  of  writing 
(see  Figs.  6  and  7)  with  marked  effort  in  the 
production  of  the  different  letters,  so  that 
each  letter  has  a  tendency  to  be  sepcurated 
from  its  fellows  (see  Fig.  5).  The  up- 
strokes become  irregularly  shaky  (B^.  4), 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  letters 
(Figs.  9  and  10),  so  that  it  is  common  to 
find  the  ends  of  the  words  dipped,  or  to 
find  the  dropping  out  of  letters  in  the 
middle  of  the  word.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  re-duplication  of  certain  words 
(see  Fig.  10)  which  recalls  the  peculiar 
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e/^ 


FfO.  I. 


PlO.  2. 


Kio.  3. 


Fia.  4. 


Fias. 


^^^^^^^/^^^^       V^ 


^^ 


eTr6/z^ 


/I///1/ 


Fio.  6. 


UUtN 


Pio.  7/ 


Fig.  8. 
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Fio.  9. 


A-»^t^ 


iJLw*n^  -JlotMrov  TlhUnJ^^  of  .^i>kynJ-un\j>  '^vj,^    g^ 

'  I  Pig.  ti. 


■JC%<J^.^A 
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Fio.  15. 
Fig.  14.  \/^     J^^ 


Fio.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  1 8, 


22- 


Fig.  19. 


i^/!^jfc^ /t^A^^^    ^^^a^J^^ 


Fi<3.  ao. 


/^ 


^^ 


Fig.  21. 
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6> 


Fig.  23. 


C^ 


^J- 


.^U^  -A^Lji^M 


a^ 


Fkj.  23. 


Fig.  25. 


^i^'i4^cC/C^^^^ 


uu^ 
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mode  of  BpeecH  in  which  the  sounds  are 
blurred  and  prolonged.  In  a  few  cases  the 
handwriting,  in  conseqaence  of  the  care 
required  to  produce  each  letter,  becomes 
more  legible  than  when  it  is  current.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  character  of  the 
change  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
original  handwriting  (Fig.  10)  and  the 
occupation  of  the  patient,  so  that  the 
Hterary  man's  handwriting  becomes  more 
difficult  to  read  than  ever,  while  the 
business  man's  handwriting  is  shaky  but 
still  l^ble. 

(General  paralytics  can  write  better  with 
a  quill  than  with  a  steel  pen,  and  still 
better  with  a  broad  than  with  a  fine  nib  ; 
long  after  it  is  impossible  for  a  patient 
to  write  with  a  pen  he  may  be  able  to 
write  with  a  pencil. 

The  contents  of  the  writing  give  im- 
portant indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
disorder  (fee  Fig.  9)  ;  the  general  paralytic 
often  girmg  expression  to  his  grandiose 
ideas  {see  Figs.  7,  8  and  9). 

The  i^eneral  paralytic  is  greatly  given 
to  writing  letters  in  the  earner  stages  of 
his  disease.  The  fact  of  a  patient  filling 
endless  pages  with  trivial  matter  is  cause 
forffrave  suspicion. 

^pochonoriacs  fill  pages  with  their 
sensations,  hysterical  woman  with  their 
feelings,  but  the  general  paralytic  is 
diffuse  and  inconsequent. 

There  is  nothing  special  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  acutely  maniacal  though 
it  is  common  among  them  to  meet  with 
tremor  and  shakiness  {see  Fig.  19) ;  in 
melancholia  {see  Fig.  20)  there  may  be 
extreme  shakiness  as  well,  but,  as  with 
senile  cases  the  writing  may  be  shaky, 
although  there  is  no  dropping  of  letters 
nor  is  there  any  special  isolation  of  each 
separate  letter. 

In  some  forms  of  hemiplegia,  and  in 
some  forms  of  secondary  dementia  there 
may  be  marked  loss  of  power  of  expression 
associated  with  tremulousness  of  hands 
{see  Figs.  22  and  23).  This  may  occur  too 
in  chorea  {see  Fig.  25),  paralysis  agitans 
{see  Fig.  24),  athetosis  and  the  like. 

The  character  of  tlie  handwriting  is 
often  changed  in  aphasia,  and  it  is  in  very 
many  ways  a  reproduction  of  the  speech- 
defects  which  are  present  in  that  state- 
varying  as  do  those  defects  in  verbal  ex- 
pression. Fig.  22  is  an  example  of  the 
writing  of  an  aphasic  man. 

Mirror  wrilingy  a  specimen  of  which  is 
annexed  {see  Fig.  21),  is  met  with  in  some 
forms  of  mental  weakness  and  in  some 
conditions  of  mental  disorder,  allied  to  the 
hysterical.  We  have  met  with  it  in  an 
idiot  who  learnt  to  write  thus  with  the  left 
hand.    Mirror  writing  is  generally  pro- 


duced by  the  left  hand,  and  is  written 
from  right  to  left ;  it  may  occur  in  cases 
of  moral  perversion,  and  may  be  only 
temporary,  recurring  with  the  other 
symptoms  of  disorder.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  it  is  more  common  among  women 
than  amon^f  men,  and  that  it  is  more 
easily  acqmired  by  the  more  highly  nervous 
people.  V^e  beheve  that  neurotic  inherit- 
ance aids  in  the  facility  with  which  this 
is  acquired. 

The  late  Dr.  Bacon,  in  his  book 
already  mentioned,  sums  up  the  points 
of  importance  in  relationship  with  the 
writing  of  the  insane  under  seven  heads 
which  are  worth  reproducing  here  — 
(i)  the  writing  as  illustrating  chronic 
insanity;  (2)  as  illustrating  acute  attacks; 
(3)  as,  rarely,  the  only  evidence  of  in- 
sanity; (4)  as  a  sign  of  convalescence; 

(5)  as  indicating  an  on-coming  attack; 

(6)  as  illustrating  phases  of  cases  of  or- 
dinary mania ;  (7)  as  showing  the  changes 
in  handwriting  in  general  paralysis. 

(i)  There  are  many  chronically  insane 
patients  who  have  very  characteristic 
nabits-  of  writing  and  drawing ;  in  many 
cases  the  ideas  are  limited  and  their 
methods  of  expression  clearly  point  to  the 
defect.  In  many  chronic  cases,  there  may 
be  very  advanced  mental  weakness  with 
still  a  power  of  writing  in  an  almost 
automatic  way  of  the  past  delusions.  One 
patient  will  copy  out  addresses  from  the 
daily  papers  in  endless  series  without  any 
object,  while  others  will  repeat  over  and 
over  again  a  request  to  be  taken  to  the 
small-pox  hospital,  or  to  some  address 
which  nas  long  ceased  to  exist.  Letters 
in  the  same  way  may  be  addressed  for  years 
to  deceased  relatives.  In  some  cases  of 
chronic  insanity  the  letters  are  much 
better  than  the  verbal  expression,  it  seems 
as  if  certain  weak-minded  persons  can 
slowly  form  their  ideas  just  as  the  un- 
educated can  slowly  form  their  letters.  In 
Bethlem,  there  is  one  patient  who  once 
or  twice  a  year  can  be  induced  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  relations,  and  this  is  perfectly 
lucid  and  interesting,  telling  of  the  passing 
life  to  which,  at  the  time,  the  patient 
appeared  to  be  dead.  This  patient  is 
weak-minded  and  solitary,  yet  can,  as  we 
say,  slowly  write  a  sensible  letter.  The 
chronic  hypochondriac  is  given  to  fill 
pages  with  complaints  of  reu  and  imagi- 
nary ailments,  and  the  chronic  case  of 
melancholia  may  be  able  to  pour  out  very 
voluminous  accounts  of  his  actual  or 
potential  torments. 

(2)  Under  the  second  head  Dr.  Bacon 
placed  the  changes  indicating  acute  at- 
tacks. It  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
in  some  cases  of  recurrent  insanity  the 
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same  sort  of  letters  are  written  bj  the 
patients  in  each  attack.  Thns  one  patient 
always  began  to  write  to  ns  in  French 
just  before  the  onset  of  acute  mania,  and 
another  always  began  to  describe  his 
noble  origin  and  to  address  the  world  as 
to  his  great  projects.  In  some  cases  one 
can  almost  judge  in  these  recurrent  at- 
tacks the  proeress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  illness  oy  the  nature  of  the  letters. 
We  have  often  pointed  out  that  com- 
plaints as  to  detention  arise  very  fre- 
quently in  cases  just  as  they  are  beginning 
to  recover.  They  have  either  been  too 
much  occupied  with  their  misery  or  their 
grandeur  during  the  earlier  stages  to  take 
note  of  their  surroundings,  but  later  they 
feel  this  intensely  and  they  will  repeat 
that  "  if  kept  in  the  asylum  they  will  go 
mad." 

(3)  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  only 
evidence  of  insanity  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  letters,  and  in  many  more  the  chief 
evidence  is  thu  s  discovered .  We  frequently 
meet  with  patients  in  whom  the  tendency 
to  write  libellous  post-cards  is  the  most 
evident  sign  of  insanity.  A  woman  at 
the  climacteric  becomes  morbidly  jealous, 
and  will  write  anonymous  post-cards  to 
her  husband,  sending  them  to  his  clubs  or 
to  his  office  and  wul  write  similar,  only 
more  abusive  or  obscene  letters,  to  the 
woman  whom  she  suspects.  Such  letters 
are  often  the  chief  sign  or  the  earliest 
sign  of  genuine  derangement. 

in  some  cases  of  "  insanity  with  doubt," 
the  letter  is  a  very  useful  aid  to  diagnosis. 
Thus  one  patient  of  ours  would  write  on 
post-cards  without  signing  his  name, 
Deing  afraid  lest  the  most  trivial  remark 
might  have  some  meaning  which  he  did 
not  intend  and  would  follow  post-card  by 
post-card  to  correct  possible  mistakes. 
Another  would  insist  on  the  return  of  all 
letters,  lest  they  should  be  used  against 
him. 

(4)  Under  the  fourth  head  we  have 
already  spoken  of  the  disquiet  often  pre- 
sent in  earl^  convalescents  from  insanity, 
but  there  is  often  a  strong  desire  once 
more  to  return  to  old  habits ;  thus  the 
melancholic  wife  who  when  well  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing  daily  letters  to  her 
husband  when  away  from  him,  and  who 
for  months  could  not  be  induced  to  write, 
now  writes  again  at  first  tentatively,  then 
freely  as  of  old.  The  return  of  affection,  of 
interest  and  redevelopment  of  old  habits, 
in  writing  are  satisfactory  signs. 

(5)  The  threatening  of  a  recurrence  of 
insanity  may  be  seen,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  in  the  nature  of  the  letters.  Beside  the 
cases  already  referred  to,  we  would  men- 
tion that  of  a  lady  who  always  began  her  | 


attacks  by  the  writing  of  abusive  letters 
to  the  doctors  at  the  asylum  abont  her 
previous  "  illegal "  detention  there. 

(6)  The  phases  of  the  mental  illnen 
may  be  marked  by  the  nature  of  the  letters. 
The  patient  may  bej^n  by  writing  miserable 
complaints  of  bodily  and  mental  troable, 
which  after  a  time  are  followed  by  excited 
religious  letters  full  of  ^atitade  for  the 
deliverance  from  her  misery,  this  being 
the  stage  of  transition  from  melanchoHa 
to  mania  ;  then  comes  the  perpetual  flow 
of  excited  letters  which  may  slowly  give 
place  to  short  letters,  or  there  may  cease 
to  be  ajij  at  aU. 

(7)  We  need  not  to  further  into  details 
as  to  the  last  of  Dr.  Bacon's  classes, 
namelyt  that  concerned  with  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by 
pointing  out  that  there  is  not  a  single 
point  which  can  be  called  absolntdy 
pathognomonic  in  the  writing,  bat  that 
writing  as  a  highly  organised  expression 
is  likely  to  suffer  in  various  ways  and  in 
many  degrees  with  whatever  affects  the 
nervous  centres  chiefly  concerned  with 
expression.  Geo.  H.  Savage. 

HAUT  MAXi  (Fr.).  A  term  ^nerally 
adopted  in  England  for  epilepsy  in  its  foU 
development. 

HBAB,  8ZZB  AVB   SHikPB  OV,  ZV 

TBB  ZV8AVB. — The  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  the  present  article  are  drawn  from 
the  exammation  of  the  heads  of  3883 
individuals — viz.,  1761  insane  mides  and 
1900  insane  females,  183  sane  males  and 
39  sane  females. 

The  measnrements  taken  are  the  whole 
circumference,  the  frontal  circnmferenoe, 
the  antero-posterior  arch,  tlie  transverse 
arch,  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse 
diameters. 

The  whole  circumference  is  measuied 
above  the  supra-orbital  ridges  and  over 
occipital  protuberance. 

Tne  frontal  circumference,  roond  fore- 
head above  supra-orbital  ridges  from  a 
point  above  one  auditory  meatus  to  a 
point  above  the  other  on  the  oiroumferen- 
tialline. 

Antero-posterior  arch,  from  external 
occipital  protuberance  to  root  of  nose. 

Transverse  arch,  from  auditory  meatus 
to  auditory  meatus  over  vault. 

The  diameters,  antero-posterior  and 
transverse,  are  respectively  tne  longest  con- 
tained in  the  skull. 

The  measurements  are  given  in  inches 
and  decimals  of  inches. 

The  size  of  the  insane  head,  nnlike  the 
insane  brain  (g.v.),  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  sane  in  individuals  of  the  same  class. 
This  is  shown  in  Table  I.  (opposite),  where 
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all  the  male  members  of  the  iasane  class 
whose  employment  had,  previous  to  their 
admission  to  the  Wakefield  Asjrlam,  been 
of  a  character  requiring  a  certain  amount 
of  head  work,  and  not  associated  with 
manual  labour — clerks,  schoolmasters,  ac- 
countants, master  shopkeepers,  &c, — ^are 
grouped  together,  and  give  the  following 
average  measurements,  which  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  183  sane  men  of  the 
same  or  a  superior  class,  including  doctors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  clerks,  attendants,  &c. 

Here  the  measurements  of  the  insane 
are  larger  in  all  directions,  save  that  of 
the  transverse  arch,  than  is  the  case  in 
the  sane. 

A  good  index  is  obtained  for  estimating 
the  relative  value  of  heads  by  adding 
together  the  measurements  of  the  whole 
circumference  and  the  two  arches.  This 
cranial  index  includes  the  measurements 
which  are  of  the  most  importance  in  rela- 
sion  to  skuQ  capacity. 

On  applying  this  index  to  Table  I.  it  is 
fonnd  that  the  index  of  the  insane  heads 
amounts  to  50.^34,  whilst  the  sane  heads 
show  one  of  omj  50.333. 

This  index  is  further  valuable  as  exhibit- 
ing very  nearly  the  weight,  in  ounces,  of 
the  normal  brain  contamed  in  any  skull 
to  which  it  maj  be  applied. 

The  proportion  that  the  frontal  measure 


bears  to  the  whole  circumference  is,  in 
Table  I.,  for  the  insane  head-workers 
as  I  is  to  1.90,  and  for  the  sane  as  i  is  to 
1.9 1 ;  which  is  again  in  favour  of  the 
insane. 

Treatiuflf  more  generally  of  ^  the  insane, 
and  including  all  classes  of  insanity,  an 
opposite  state  of  affairs  to  Table  L  is 
shown  in  Table  IL  (below). 

The  sane  females  in  Taole  IL  consist  of 
7  ladies  and  32  nurses,  and  show,  with 
the  exception  of  the  frontal  circum&renoe, 
larger  average  measurements  than  their 
insane  sisters.  The  sane  men  have  the 
advantage  of  the  insane  in  all  measure- 
ments, but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  latter  class  includes  a  large  number 
of  idiots,  whose  small  heads  neoessajrily 
reduce  greatly  the  general  insane  average. 

The  cranial  index  shows  that  there  is  a 
greater  average  difference  in  skull  value 
between  the  sexes  in  the  insane  thwa.  in 
the  sane. 

The  oeptaalie  index — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  relation  of  the  maximum  transverse 
diameter  to  the  maximum  antero-posterior 
diameter,  of  which  the  formula  is 

Trans,  diameter  x  too 
Ant.-post.  diameter 

— shows  all,  sane  and  insane,  male  and  fe- 
male, in  Table  II.  to  belong  on  the  average 


Tablb  I. 


Head-workert. 

Average 
Clrenmferenoe. 

Average  Arch. 

Average  Diameter. 

Whole. 

FrontaL 

Ant.-po8t. 

TransTerao. 

Ant-post. 

TranaverHe. 

Insane  . 
Sane 

32.461 
22.370 

11.807 
11.667 

14.413 
14.251 

13.660 
13-7^2 

7.889 
7.768 

6-339 
6.301 

Difference 

-t- 0.091 

-(-  0. 140 

-(-  0. 162 

-0.052 

-(-0.121 

+  0.038 

Table  II. 


No. 

Class. 

Average 
Circumference. 

Average  Arch. 

Average  Diameter. 

AVTiole. 

FrontaL 

Ant -post 

Transverse. 

Ant -post 

Transverse. 

1761 

1900 

183 

39 

Insane  (male) 
„     (female)  . 

Sane  (male) 
„    (female) 

22.17 
21.36 
22.37 
21.67 

"59 
11.00 
11.66 
10.98 

14.08 
13-28 
14-25 
1359 

1343 
12.13 

13-71 
13.00 

7-73 
7.43 
7.76 

7-55 

6.21 
6.02 
6.30 
6.08 
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DEffNtDt 
Aces. 

Aienge 
Aeeln 

TeuB, 

ATen(a 

AieragB  Arch. 

Arenge 

„^. 

Whole. 

FrODba 

Anl-poet. 

TnuOTBrae. 

Ant-po«. 

TlBUmc 

k      I  Hale  . 

16.35 

:...» 

.    11.06 

■3-93 

13-00 

7-64 

S.01 

16.00 

30-71 

.OV69 

12.71 

ia.67 

7.30 

S-97 

*!».». 

aS-96 

M.03 

1.-63 

14-05 

13.56 

771 

6.06 

jiln^u, 

aS-ao 

«.oo 

10.73 

13-91 

ia.70 

7.36 

6.09 

fl""- 

3SCO 

3>.0, 

11.51 

"3-7S 

13-aS 

7.76 

6.23 

Uf"-. 

34-60 

11.36 

laSi 

ia.90 

J3.Ba 

7.40 

6.00 

r^ 

4+38 

33.29 

11.69 

M-Oi 

■344 

7.83 

6.aB 

43.B0 

>I.3I 

lato 

.3.06 

13.76 

7.63 

6.<H 

fi""- 

53-80 

33.38 

11.7. 

"3-9S 

■336 

7-S7 

6.07 

S.lr»».. 

S4.00 

ai.49 

10-90 

13.03 

ia.83 

7- SO 

6.00 

H"'"' 

64-!>i 

33.4S 

11.80 

14.07 

■3-38 

789 

6.39 

iliw 

63.B0 

31.50 

10-93 

.3.98 

13.80 

7-S4 

6.06 

i^iri. 

77.11 

33.33 

11.44 

14.13 

I3»5 

7.85 

6.33 

75- 70 

al.19 

■a8o 

ia.99 

.3.63 

7-43 

6.01 

Fotm  of  lti«uill]f 
(Halea  ooly). 

nilr.. 

Anrtge  Areb. 

AISS.. 

Cruilil 
Indei- 

Whole. 

Froiil.1. 

Ant.- 
port. 

Tnuu- 

Ant.- 

po«. 

TfMlS- 

Idiocy 
Imbecility 
Dementis . 

Kpilep-y    .         . 
lammlc  auDU  . 
Arawfoniu 

11.68 

M.OS 
33.14 

33.03 

33.34 

'■■34 

;;:a 

'■-73 

'1-73 

.3.76 
.4.36 

14-03 
■4.33 
14.31 
14.33 
14-30 

1334 

13-Sa 
'3.35 
'3-44 
'353 
13.53 
■3.56 
■  354 

It 
I'S 
',',1 
It 

6.16 

6.31 

1 

6.33 

48.78 
49.83 

49- y> 

49-49 
50.10 
50.17 
50.07 
50-10 

IdloM. 

ATermgt 
Age. 

ATOraso  Areh. 

ATsnge  DluiaWt.    1 

Whole,         FronuL 

*"■•-■  I'-""-- 

Anl.-(™i. 

Uile    . 
Feiii»l<- 

■4.5 
16.6 

ao.96      ^       10.87 
ao.49      1      10-59 

'3- 57 
13.99 

ia.93 
13-43 

7.46 

7-35 
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Table  VI. 


InchcH. 

Average 
Height 

in 
Inches. 

Average 
Circnmference. 

Average  Arch. . 

Average  Diameter. 

Whole. 

Frontal. 

Ant.-po8t. 

Transverse. 

Ant. -post. 

Transverse. 

68  and  over . 
Under  68     • 

68.95     1      2a.34 

1 

64.26     1      22.17 

11.72 
11.65 

H.45 
14.12 

13.62 
1345 

7.82 
7.72 

6.28 
6.24 

Tablb  VII. 


Average 
Circamfcrance. 

Average  Arch. 

Average  Diameter. 

Employment. 

Average 
Age. 

Whole. 

Frontal 

Ant-post. 

Transverse. 

Ant.-p08t. 

Transverse. 

Navvies    • 

40.2 

22.28 

11.68 

1396 

1350 

7.68 

6.29 

Soldiers    . 

44-3 

22.04 

"45 

14.02 

13-20 

7.75 

6.15 

Sailors     . 

41.0 

22.12 

11.50 

14.07 

13-42 

7.71 

6.12 

Grocers    • 

41.3 

22-35 

"•45 

14.06 

13.23 

7-77 

6.33 

Butchers  • 

40.0 

22.15 

11.70 

13-97 

13.42 

7-78 

6.22 

Shoemakers 

457 

22.28 

11.28 

14.18 

13.21 

7.86 

6.21 

Cabinet-makers 

40.1 

22.12 

11.27 

14.02 

12.85 

7.69 

6.12 

Farmers  • 

530 

22. 10 

11.10 

13-98 

13.17 

7.75 

6.24 

Gardeners 

38.3 

21.30 

TI.12 

13-77 

12.89 

7.51 

6.05 

Colliers    . 

42.8 

22.10 

11.48 

13-90 

13.21 

7.70 

6.06 

Bricklayers 

37.7 

22.26 

"57 

14.22 

13.40 

7.82 

6.22 

Weavers  . 

48.2 

22.30 

".59 

14-23 

13-34 

7  7S 

6.32 

Labourers 

40.6 

22.22 

".45 

14.09 

13.32 

7.78 

6.26 

Iron-workers    . 

37.0 

22.00 

11.30 

13.96 

13.10 

7-74 

6.19 

Professional 

39.8 

22.27 

"59 

14.18 

1335 

7.78 

6.27 

Unclassed 

37.9 

22.00 

11.28 

14.00 

13.14 

7.70 

6.22 

Table  VIII. 


Form  of  Insanity. 


Pcrcentafire  of- 


Idiocy    .        .         .        . 

Iinbocllity 

Dementia 

General  paralysis   . 

Epilepsy 

Chronic  mania 

Acnte  forms  . 

Monomania  of  suspicion 


Heads  larger  on — 


Riffht  Side. 


Left  Side. 


21.05 
7.10 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
9.20 
i2.8o 
1730 


42.11 
67.90 
84.70 
97.00 
92.00 
81.60 
76.80 
69.70 


Right  Side 
in  Front. 


34-21 
7.10 
17.00 
16.00 
18.90 
9.20 

550 
8.70 


Two  Sides 
Equal. 


36.84 

25.00 

9.60 

4.00 

9.20 

10.40 

13-00 


to  what  Broca's  classification  would  call 
sub-brachvcephali. 

Table  II.  also  shows  that  the  frontal 
circumference  bears  a  higher  ratio  to  the 
whole  circumference  in  the  insane  than  in 
the  sane  in  both  males  and  females. 


It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the 
size  of  heads  increases  as  one  goes  north. 
This  is  not  altogether  borne  out  by  the 
following  list  of  the  cranial  indices  of  the 
head-averages  in  the  eight  asylums  from 
which  these  data  are  drawn : — 


2  o 
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Fio.  9. 


Fro.  10.  ^      ^^       y 

iJU^d/lJf  ^Mif6^  jlbUrJe^  iff  .%UiUuiyv>  '^^c^    g^- 


Fio.  ti. 


sjC%^C/l4Ciyt'A 
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Fig.  15. 
Fig.  14.  \/^     J^^ 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


Fi<2.  1 8. 


Fi<3.  19. 


iZ:^/^^ /t^A^j^^  ^^^a^J^^ 


Fig.  ao. 


/^ 


^^ 


Fig.  21. 


^^^^^^r   Head,  Size  and  Shape  of      [    s^o    ]        Headache,  Hysterical        ^H 

^^^H                  The  character  of  the   antero-poEteriar 
^^^H              TOrtical  section  in  the  caae  of  a  large  nnm- 
^^H            berof  idiots  is  a,  rapid  slanting  oSio  frciDt 
^^H            to  the  vertex,  foUoned  by  an  almost  per- 
^^H              pendicular  descent  behind  to  the  Dupe  of 
^^H             the  neck,  the  occipital  protuberance  beiog 
^^H              ill-marked  or  absent.     Good  illuslrationa 
^^M             of  this  feature  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Ire- 
^^H             land's  book  on  "  Idioc;  and  Imbecility." 
^^M                Drs.  Fletcher  Beacb  aud  Shuttlenorth 
^^H              both  recogoise  the  iU-development  of  the 
^^H              occipital  portion  of  the  brain  in  idiots  ; 
^^M              and  the  latter,  in   the    Tmneacli.,n^    of 
^^M              the      InUtrwIiomil     M^lcal       Corigrea» 
^^^              (London,    tS8i),   gives   a   series   of    four 

head,  and  that  of  the  back  of  the  heed, 
tend  to  form  (Uirallel  lines. 

The   characteristics     of    hydrocephaly 
Dr.  Shuttleworth  gives  as  "a  general  ob- 
ovate  appearance  of  the  crown  looked  at 
from  above,  the  contour    from    back  to 
front  and  side  to  eide  being  more  or  leas 

beiuK  found  at  tht  templeo,  where  there 

The  back  of  the  head  is  somewhat  flat- 
tened." 

Of  scaphocephalism  he  sava  "there  is 

side,  with  dolichoc*phsly  and  a  prominent 

1 

^H               tignres 
^^H              miorocep 

^^M               and  scapl: 
^H                  Microl-« 
^^H                iit  marked 
^H                perfectly 
^H              mined  int 
^^H                as  being  c 
^^H                the  cereb 

^^H               gestAtion 
^^B                    Of   the 
^H               skull        c 
^^B             nalnotin 
^^H             meter,  an 

vurloui  )^F<:iluns  u(  \he  .Skull  >  tlib  em 
obulm-d  t,j  lilt  lu 

ocophulic  idiocy, 
phalism,  Dr.  Shuttleworth  says 
V  oxycephalic,  with  occiput  iui- 
Jeveloped ;  and  a  ca^e  Oe  eia- 

0  veiy  thoroughly  ho  puts  down 
aused  b^  the  arrested  growth  o: 

at  about  the  sixth  month  ul 

Kalmuck   tjpe  be  says  "the 
btusely  rounded,  the  longitudi- 
icb  exceeding  the  transrerse  dia- 

1  the  plane  of  the  face  and  fore- 

■11 ImlOu  lliir  l»lru  till.-  rUmea  bvitl-ilu 

ridge  in  the  inter-parietal  line  a 
middle  line  of  the  forehead." 

This  condition  btbs  been  refe 
premature  closure  of  the  sagittal 
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tcria,  q.w).     Headache  appearin] 
cally  in  the  hysterical.     There 
rule,  ^eat  tenderness  if  the   s 
the  pain  is  usually  located  in  th 
frontalis  and  other  muscles  of 
and  in  certain  branches  of  the 
of  nerves.     It  is  often  describe 
patient  ae  like  a  nail    driven 
head,  hence  its  name  clavas  (g. 

I* 

id  on  the 
rred  to& 

BUtuK. 
APEAX. 

L&    (hyi- 
g  period). 

c^lp.'^d 

ifh^tad. 
fifth  pail 
d  by  lh» 
into  lb 
.).    It  a 

Headache,  Neurasthenio     [    581    ]       Hemiplegia,  Hysterioal 


increased  as  a  rule  at  the  menstrual 
period  and  by  mental  worry  or  trouble. 

HB  AB  ACRB,       VBUKA8THBVZC 

{vtvpovy  a  nerve ;  a,  priv. ;  trSiuos,  strength). 
A  name  given  by  £rb  to  a  form  of  head- 
ache occurring  in  patients  depressed  by 
severe  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  or  by 
sexual  excess.  The  pain  is  often  of  a  dull, 
heavy,  opj^ressive  and  Aeep-seated  charac- 
ter, and  IS  frequently  accompanied  by 
occipital  tenderness. 

HBABZWO,  BXAZiTBB  [exalto,  I 
raise).  An  unduly  acute  perception  of 
sounds  common  to  many  disturbances  of 
the  nervous  system,  both  functional  and 
organic. 

Mumnrg,  zZiZiirsoBT  (illudo,  I 
sport  with).  The  erroneous  conception 
by  the  mind  of  a  sound  which  is  per- 
ceived by  the  sense  of  hearing.  {See  Il- 
lusions.) 

BBABZVa,  PBBVBBTBB  (perverto, 
I  turn  in  an  opposite  direction).  The 
presence  of  auditory  sensations  which  are 
not  produced  by  external  impressions  in  a 
normal  fashion. 

BBABT,    BZ8BASB     OF,     ZV    TBB 

zvsAJra.    (See  Cardiac  Disease.) 

HBBBVHBBVZA  (tj^rj,  puberty ;  4>P^v, 

the  mind).  A  term  applied  by  Hecker 
and  Kahlbaum  to  the  intellectual  disturb- 
ance occurring  at  puberty  or  immediately 
after.  It  is  more  prevalent  among  girls 
than  boys,  and  may  be  hereditary  or 
caused  by  masturbation  or  overwork.  (Fr. 
hebephrenie,) 

HBBBTUBB  {hehettidOf  from  lisheto,  I 
make  blunt).  Dulness  of  intellect,  blunt- 
ness  of  the  senses.  (Fr.  hebetude ;  Ger. 
StiMnpflveit) 

HBBBTUBO  AVZICZ  (hebeto  ;  anhmi8, 
the  mind).    A  synonym  of  Imbecility. 

HBBBTVOO  MBHTZ8  {hebeto ;  mem, 
the  mind).  Dulness  of  intellect.  Imbe- 
cility. 

HBBOVI8M  (17^0^^,  pleasure,  gratifica- 
tion). Mental  eccentncity  characterised 
by  the  following  of  some  special  pursuit 
in  an  unreasoning  manner. 

HBZaiSVCHT,  HBZMHTBB  (Ger.). 
The  equivalents  for  nostalgia  or  home- 
sickness. 

KBZSSKUVaBB  (Ger.).  A  term  for 
bulimia  (g.v.). 

HBMBBAFBOVZA  {rifitpa,  a  day;  d, 
neg. ;  <l>cnnf,  a  voice).  The  loss  of  voice 
during  the  daytime,  a  phenomenon  of 
hysterical  origin.     (Fr.  h^'tmraphonie.) 

HB1IKZAVJB8TBB8ZA,  HT8TBBZ- 
CAZi  {fjfiKTvs,  half ;  dvaKrOrjo'iaf  a  want  of 
feeling ;  hysteria,  q.v,).  Loss  of  the  faculty 
of  sensation  in  one  half  of  the  body  occur- 
ring in  a  hysterical  person  ;  the  loss  may 
be  partial  or  complete ;   when  complete, 


ordinary  tactile  sensation,  sensations  of 
cold,  heat  and  pain  are  all  in  abeyance, 
the  skin  may  even  be  destroyed  without 
causing  pain.  The  loss  of  sensation  ex- 
tends as  a  rule  up  to  the  median  line  of 
the  body,  and  includes  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  deeper  structures,  such  as  bone 
and  muscle.  The  means  of  distin^ish- 
ing  it  from  paralytic  hemianaasthesia  are 
these :  ovarian  tenderness  persists  on  the 
affected  side,  in  fact  is  frequently  intensi- 
fied, reflex  actions  remain  unchanged,  and 
the  pupils  dilate  when  the  skin  is  irritated ; 
moreover  the  fingers  of  the  affected  side 
can  still  be  used,  when  the  eyes  are  closed 
or  directed  away  from  them,  in  perform- 
ing various  delicate  operations.  When 
partial,  sensation  may  be  lost  to  either 
pain  or  touch,  rarely  to  temperature  alone. 
The  affection  is  more  common  on  the  left 
side,  and  mav  be  permanently  confined  to 
one  side  or  shift  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  transfer  of  the  ansBsthesia  may  also 
be  "induced"  by  agents  which  stimulate 
the  skin  and  cause  capillary  dilatation, 
bv  the  application  of  metals  or  magnets. 
These  agents  have  no  special  power  over 
the  anaesthesia,  the  action  being  appa- 
rently due  to  auto-suggestion,  since  the 
transference  is  not  effected  during  sleep 
or  when  the  patient  is  under  an  anassthe- 
tic.  The  hemiansBsthesia  may  come  on 
after  a  hysterical  seizure  or  quite  spon- 
taneously, and  drawing  attention  to  the 
affected  side  appears  to  increase  the  inten- 
sity of  the  anaesthesia  (Gowers). 

HBMZAWTHBOPZA  {rjfiKrvs,  half ; 
avSpamost  a  man).  An  old  term  for  in- 
sanity. 

HBMZAVTBB0P08  {rjfiurvs ;  &v6pvi- 
iToi),  An  old  term  (used  by  Job. 
Stephanus,  Decad.  Concil.  i.,  in  Oper. 
p.  297)  for  a  maniac. 

HSllSZBPZZiBV8T  {rjfuavs ;  c 7riXi;^ta, 
epilepsy).  An  epileptic  attack  producing 
unilateral  convulsions,  or  muscular  spasm 
on  one  side  of  the  body  only. 

HBMZHTPBmJBBTHB8Z  A  {rjfxurvs ; 
vTTcp,  excessive ;  aia-6rfO'is,  sensation).  The 
occurrence  of  hyperaesthesia  in  one  lateral 
half  of  the  body  only,  as  in  some  forms  of 
hysteria  (g.r.). 

HBMZPZiBaZA,  BPZZiBPTZC  {rifiurvs  ; 
""^nVlf  a  stroke;  €7riXi;^ta,  epilepsy).  A 
term  used  by  Todd  to  indicate  the  loss  of 
muscular  power  in  an  arm  or  in  the  whole 
side  of  the  body,  following  immediately 
upon  an  epileptic  fit.  It  occurs  more 
frequently  on  the  side  which  has  been 
most  convulsed.  {See  Epileptic  Hemi- 
plegia.) 


(^fiiavs ;  nhfyrf ;  hysteria,  q.v.).    Paralysis 
of  one  side  of  the  body  occurring  in  a 
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hysterical  person.  The  attack  nsnally 
comes  on  suddenly,  there  heing  simply  loss 
of  power  without  loss  of  consciousness, 
convulsions,  or  other  cerebral  symptoms. 
The  paralysis  does  not  affect  tne  face  or 
touj^ue,  and  on  close  examination  it  will 
be  lound  that  though  most  of  the  muscles 
have  lost  their  mobility,  some  retain  their 
power.  After  a  few  days  as  a  rule  the 
paralysis  gives  place  to  a  paresis.  The 
tendon  reflexes  are  not  exaggerated  and 
there  is  generally  partial  or  complete 
ansBsthesia  of  the  affected  parts.  The 
trunk  muscles  are  sometimes  involved, 
sometimes  not.  There  is  seldom  any  affec- 
tion of  the  special  senses,  but  the  muscular 
sense  may  be  abolished  (Gk)wers). 

HBMZ8PA8M  (^fuavs,  half ;  aTratrfios^ 
a  drawing).  A  convulsive  movement  or 
spasm  affecting  only  one  side  of  the  body. 

BSPATZC  ZV8AVZTT  (hepar,  the 
liver ;  in,  neg. ;  sanus,  sound).  (See 
Sympathetic  Insanity.) 

BSKCUMUS  MOBBirs  (Hercules ; 
morbus^  a  disease^.  A  synonym  of  Epi- 
lepsy from  the  violence  and  strength  of 
the  limb-spasms. 

BBBBBZTT.— The  Subject  of  heredity 
has  been  regarded  for  generations  as 
having  a  special  bearing  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  insanity,  and  even  among  the 
laity  it  is  considered  ominous  for  insanity 
to  exist  "  in  the  family."  The  tendency 
of  late  years  has  been  to  lay  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  hereditary  factor  in 
the  production  of  insanity,  bnt  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  even  yet,  the  true  bearing 
and  si^ificance  of  this  factor  has  been 
recognised.  In  estimating  the  influence 
of  heredity  in  producing  insanity,  regard 
has  been  had  to  the  number  of  mstuices 
of  insanity  that  have  occurred  among  the 
relatives,  direct  and  collateral,  of  the  pa- 
tient under  observation ;  and  hereditary 
influence  has  been  considered  to  exist  in 
those  cases,  and  in  those  cases  onlv,  in 
which  a  record  of  insanity  has  been  n>und 
among  the  relatives.  A  very  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  this  rough-and- 
ready  method  is  open  to  several  objections, 
and  may  easily  involve  fallacies.  The 
insanity  of  the  relative  may  have  been  of 
a  character  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
not,  or  is  but  slightly,  heritable ;  as,  for 
instance,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
The  insanity  of  the  relative  and  that 
of  the  patient  under  observation  may 
arise  from  different  sources.  These  ob- 
jections are,  however,  comparatively 
trifling.  Much  more  important  is  the 
fact,  far  too  insufliciently  recognised,  that 
the  factor  that  is  directly  inherited  is  not 
insanity,  but  is  an  instability  or  disordered 
arrangement  of  nerve  tissue  which  allows 


insanity  to  occur ;  and  that  we  must  look 
for  the  heritable  antecedents  of  insanity, 
not  alone  in  insanity  itself  as  existing  m 
progenitors,  but  in  all  maladies  wmch 
display  evidence  of  undue  instability  or 
disorder  of  the  highest  nervous  arrange- 
ments. Thus,  the  nervous  peculiarity 
which  exhibits  itself  as  insanity  in  the 
offspring  may  have  become  apparent  in 
the  progenitor,  not  as  insanity,  bat  as 
epilepsy,  as  chorea,  as  hysteria,  as  ^  ner^ 
vousness"  and  fidgetyness,  as  somnam- 
bulism, or  in  some  other  shape. 

LastJv,  the  most  important  omission  of 
the  method  of  looking  for  insane  relatives 
is,  that  even  when  snccessfully  and  com- 
pletely carried  out,  even  when  conducted 
so  comprehensively  as  to  include,  not 
those  only  who  have  been  insane,  but 
those  who  have  been  afflicted  with  allied 
maladies,  and  so  have  ^ven  evidence  of 
allied  nervous  disorder,  it  leaves  one-hslf 
of  the  field  of  hereditary  antecedents  un- 
reaped — it  neglects  entirelv  one,  and  that 
not  the  least  important,  of  the  two  laws 
of  heredity.  For  the  direct  inheritance  of 
peculiarities  of  nerve-tissue  is  not  the 
only  way  in  which  such  peculiarities  may 
come  into  existence  through  the  operation 
of  heredity.  It  may  be  that  two  parents, 
each  of  whom  is  a  stably  and  normal^ 
constituted  organism,  may  produce  off- 
spring whose  nervous  constitution  is  un- 
stable and  abnormal.  For  the  production 
of  normal  offspring  it  is  neoessair,  not 
only  that  the  parents  be  each  of  them 
normal,  so  that  the  offspring  do  not  le- 
ceive  inferior  tissues  by  direct  inheritance, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  sexasl 
elements  of  the  parents  be  suitable  to 
one  another,  so  that  the  matual  actions 
and  reactions  between  them  may  result 
in  a  stable,  normal,  firmly  compacted  set 
of  tissues  composing  the  offspring.  For 
it  is  quite  possible,  and  does  freqaently 
happen,  that  a  male  and  a  female  organism, 
each  of  whom  is  fully  up  to  the  avenge 
standard  of  the  normal,  are  neverUieleis 
so  unsuiCed  to  one  another  in  the  charso> 
ter  of  their  sexual  elements  that  whoi 
these  are  brought  together  they  £ul  to 
produce  offspring;  or,  if  offspring  be 
produced,  it  is  inferior  in  oi^ganisation  to 
the  average  standard  of  the  race.  Thisii 
an  aspect  of  the  subject  of  heredity  to 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  by  medical  psy- 
chologists, and  wmch  it  will  behove  us, 
therefore,  to  examine  with  the  greater 
care. 

The  problem  of  heredity  presents  itself, 
therefore,  to  the  alienist  in  two  aspects  : 
First,  the  direct  transmission,  not  neces- 
sarily of  insanity,  but  of  peculiarities  of 
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nervous  organisation  which  underlie  in- 
sanity;  and,  second,  the  origination,  by 
the  mingling  of  the  parental  elements,  of 
a  defect  in  the  nervous  organisation  of 
the  offspring,  which  does  not  exist  in 
either  parent. 

The  First  &aw  of  Heredity  s  tlie  &aw 
of  Znberltanoe. — The  law  of  the  direct 
transmission  of  qualities  is  simple.  It  is 
that  the  offspring  tends  to  inherit  everj 
attribute  of  both  parents.  Inheritance  is 
the  rule,  non-inheritance  the  anomaly. 

That  this  rule  is  absolute  with  regard 
to  the  broad  general  characters  of  every 
organism  is  generally  accepted.  Every 
one  admits  that  the  offspring  of  bir^ 
will  be  birds,  and  of  mammals,  mammals. 
So,  too,  every  one  admits  that  the  offspring 
of  particular  kinds  of  birds  and  of  mam- 
mals will  take  after  their  kind ;  that  each 
species  will  reproduce  individuals  of  its 
own  species,  aud  each  variety  offspring  of 
its  own  variety.  When,  however,  we 
come  down  to  very  minute  and  tnvial 
characters,*  the  law  appears  to  become 
halting  and  irregular  in  its  application ; 
and  when  we  descend  to  indiviaual  char- 
acteristics, the  exceptions  become  appar- 
ently as  numerpus  as  the  conformities. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  exceptions 
are  only  apparent,  and  are  due  to  dis- 
turbances m  the  working  of  this  simple 
first  law  of  heredity  caused  bv  the  opera- 
tion of  other  and  secondary  laws.  When 
we  remember  how  trivial  are  the  charac- 
ters that  are  transmitted  with  absolute 
certainty  for  manj  generations  through 
hundreds  of  individuals,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  there  is  no  character  sufficiently 
minute  to  escape  the  operation  of  the 
law.  There  is,  tor  instance,  a  sub-variety 
of  black  pigs,  among  whose  distinguishing 
marks  is  Sie  possession  of  a  few  white 
hairs  behind  each  shoulder.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  exceptions  to  the  regular 
operation  of  this  law  are  admittedly 
numerous,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  off- 
spring of  parents  of  normal  organisation 
become    insane,  while  the    offspring  of 

*  When  we  ipfak  of  minute  and  trivial  charac- 
ters aa  beiD)f  thoie  which  appear  Icmh  Mubject  to 
the  strict  operation  of  the  tlrst  law  of  heredity,  the 
expression  iM  scarcely  accurate.  What  in  meant 
Im,  indeed,  recently  acquirefi  charactiTK  ;  ur,  more 
accurately  still,  characterH  of  recent  apiKjarance 
in  the  race.  The  more  recent  the  appearance  of 
any  character,  the  more  uncertain  is  ItH  tranHmitt- 
sion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  immerous 
the  generationM  through  which  a  character  has 
been  transmitted,  the  greater  the  certainty  of  its 
re-tnuMmiiwion.  In  coming  down  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  the  character  8eems,  like  a  falling 
body,  to  gather  momentum,  and  the  further  it  has 
<lescended,  and  the  greater  the  momentum  it  has 
acquired,  the  lens  liable  in  it  to  be  diverteil,  the 
greater  is  its  power  to  overcome  any  obstacle  in  the 
course  of  its  further  descent. 


parents  of  unstable  nervous  organisation 
escape  insanity,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  the  conditions  which  produce 
these  modifications  of  the  law. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  circumstance 
to  be  considered  is  that  each  individual 
has  two  parents ;  and  that  in  so  far  as 
the  attributes  of  the  parents  are  contra- 
diccory.  the  offspring  cannot  inherit  from 
both.  The  offspring  of  a  white  rabbit  and 
a  black  rabbit  may  be  entirely  white  or 
entirely  black,  but  it  cannot  be  both.  So 
the  offspring  of  a  parent  of  stable  ner- 
vous constitution  and  one  of  unstable 
constitution  may  have  the  one  cast  of 
constitution  or  the  other,  but  cannot  have 
both. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  the  attributes 
of  the  parents  are  contradictory,  there  are 
three  possible  alternatives  as  to  the 
appeurance  of  these  attributes  in  the 
offspring. 

(i)  The  offspring  may  inherit  the  attri- 
bute of  either  parent  solely. 

(2)  It  may  inherit  the  qualities  of  one 
parent  in  some  respects,  and  those  of  the 
other  parent  in  other  respects.  As,  for 
instance,  when  the  offspring  of  the  black 
buck  and  the  white  doe  is  piebald ;  or 
when  the  offspring  of  a  fattier  of  un- 
stable nervous  organisation  and  a  normal 
mother  is  unstable  in  certain  parts  of  its 
neiTous  system,  or  throughout,  but  to  a 
less  degree  than  its  father. 

(3)  The  offspring  may  inherit  the 
father's  attributes  at  one  time  of  life,  and 
at  another  time  these  may  be  displaced 
by  the  attributes  of  the  mother. 

In  so  far  as  it  takes  on  the  common 
attributes  of  the  race  from  whence  it 
springs,  the  offspring  inherits,  of  course, 
from  l)oth  parents,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  from  both  equally.  It  is  only  as 
to  the  residue  of  attributes,  that  are 
special  to  the  parents  or  either  of  them, 
that  we  can  speak  of  special  inherit- 
ance from  one  rather  than  trom  the  other. 
As  to  these  special  attributes,  it  may 
happen  that  one  of  the  parents  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  impressing  upon  the 
offspring  tne  features  of  his  or  her  own 
organisation  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
features  of  the  other  parent.  Such  a 
power  is  termed  Prepotency.  The  word 
IS  also  used  in  another  sense,  to  charac- 
terise the  qualities  thus  transmitted, 
qualities  appearing  in  some  cases  to  have  a 
faculty  of  reappearing  in  generation  after 
generation,  and  so  being  properly  them- 
selves called  prepotent,  apart  from  the 
individuals  by  whom  they  are  transmitted. 
Thus,  in  some  animals  certain  colours  are 
strongly  prepotent,  and  an  individual  ot 
that  colour  will  surely  transmit  the  coloor 
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to  the  offspring.  The  same  colour  in 
other  animals  is  not  prepotent.  It  would 
appear  that,  among  the  attributes  that 
are  special  to  either  parent,  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  struggle  for  preponderance  in 
the  offspring,  and  that  the  prepotent  at- 
tributes have  some  advantage  which  se- 
cures to  them  success  in  this  struggle. 

In  the  case  of  the  quality  of  undue 
instability  of  nervous  organisation,  sup- 
posing that  one  parent  only  possesses 
this  (quality,  the  contest  for  preponder- 
ance m  the  offspring  will  be  between  this 
undue  instability  and  normal  stability. 
Now,  seeing  that  the  tendency  of  qualities 
to  appear  in  the  offspring  varies  with  the 
lengtn  of  the  line  of  their  transmission  in 
the  race,  it  is  evident  that,  normal  sta- 
bility having  come  down  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  and  instability  having 
broken  out  recently  and  sporadically,  the 
former  will  have  by  far  the  better  chance 
of  asserting  itself  and  gaining  preponder- 
ance in  the  struggle,  unless  the  latter 
have  acquired  strong  prepotence.  The 
means  by  which  a  quality  acquires  pre- 
potence are  obscure,  but  it  appears  that 
one  such  means  may  be  the  possession  of 
the  quality  in  a  pronounced  form  by  one 
parent,  and  its  transmission  in  fainter  or 
stronger  degree  by  the  other.  Here  we 
are  introduced  to  a  new  phenomenon — 
the  transmission  by  an  individual  of 
qualities  which  that  individual  does  not 
himself  possess. 

Reversion.  —  This  power  of  transmit- 
ting latent  qualities  is  possessed  by  all 
highly  developed  organisms,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  m  its  bearing  on  the 
occurrence  of  insanity.  When  an  indi- 
vidual exhibits  an  attribute — e.^.,  a  sixth 
digit — which  was  absent  in  his  immediate 
progenitors,  but  existed  in  a  grandparent 
or  some  more  remote  ancestor,  the  indi- 
vidual is  said  to  revert,  in  so  far  as  that 
quality  is  concerned,  to  the  ancestor  by 
whom  it  was  possessed.  In  such  cases, 
granting,  what  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
that  the  exceptional  attribute  was  in  fact 
inherited,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have 
been  transmitted  through  the  intervening 

fenerations  in  which  it  did  not  appear, 
n  these  generations  it  was  latent.  It 
was  written,  as  Darwin  says,  in  invisible 
ink,  ready  to  appear  on  the  proper  test 
beiuff  applied.  One  of  the  test^  which  is 
capaole  of  bringing  the  latent  character 
into  actual  existence  is  the  union  of  the 
individual  in  whom  it  is  latent  with 
another  in  whom  it  exists  either  latent  or 
patent.  Other  influences  there  are  which 
can  render  manifest  the  latent  Qualities, 
but  of  their  nature  we  are  for  ine  most 
H  ignorant. 


Hence,  when  a  person  exhibits  evidence 
of  the  defect  of  nervous  organisation  which 
underlies  insanity,  he  may  have  inherited 
that  defect  from  a  parent  in  whom  it  is 
patent,  from  a  parent  in  whom  it  is  latent, 
or  from  both  parents,  in  each  of  whom  it 
existed  either  in  patent  or  latent  form. 

Conversely,  a  parent  of  defective  ner- 
vous organisation  may  or  may  not  trans- 
mit his  defect  to  his  offspring,  immediate 
or  remote.  If  the  defect  has  attained  in 
him  prepotent  strength,  he  will  probably 
transmit  it.  If,  however,  it  nas  not 
attained  prepotency,  and  he  unites  with  a 
female  of  normal  organisation,  the  supe- 
rior momentum  of  uie  quality  of  longer 
descent — the  normal — will  tend  to  breed 
out  the  quality  of  more  recent  acauisition. 
If  he  unite  with  a  female  in  wnom  the 
defect,  either  patent  or  latent,  exbts,  the 
tendency  to  appear  in  the  offspring  will 
be  greater;  but  even  in  this  case  the 
superior  force  of  the  lone  descent  of  the 
normal  will  tend  to  nmlify  the  defect, 
and  the  offspring,  or  some  of  them,  may 
be  entirely  tree  irom  it,  at  any  rate  in  its 
patent  form.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
the  offspring  will  be  nearly  sure  to  possess 
the  defect  latently,  an4»  if  they  unite 
again  with  defec^ve  individuals,  there 
will  be  a  strong  tendency  for  the  defect  to 
become  once  more  apparent. 

Attributes  tend  to  appear  in  the  off- 
spring about  the  same  time  of  life  at 
which  they  appeared  in  the  parents,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  attributes  that 
have  been  recently  acquired.  It  is  not 
merely  the  successive  changes  of  develop- 
ment to  which  this  rule  applies,  but  to 
other  characters,  and,  what  is  import- 
ant from  our  point  of  view,  to  physi- 
cal and  nervous  defects.  Thus,  in  the 
family  of  Le  Compte,  blindness  was  in- 
herited through  three  generations,  and  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  children  and  grand- 
children were  all  affected  about  the  same 
age.  This  rule  is  certainly  true  in  some 
cases  of  insanity.  Piorry  tells  of  a  family 
every  member  of  which  became  insane  at 
the  a^e  of  forty.  Esquirol  relates  a  case 
in  which  the  grandfather,  father,  and  son 
all  committed  suicide  when  in  or  near 
their  fiftieth  year.  It  is  evident  that  the 
operation  of  this  law  may  explain  many 
an  apparently  causeless  outbreak  of  in- 
sanity. 

The  principle  just  considered  is  liable  to 
variation  in  two  directions.  When  an 
attribute  that  has  been  recently  acquired 
is  becoming  more  firmly  fixed  in  the 
organisation  of  the  race,  it  appears  at  an 
earlier  age  in  each  successive  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  an  attribute 
sometimes  occurs  later  and  later  in  each 
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saccessive  generationt  and  is  then  obri- 
oaslj  in  coarse  of  disappearance.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  purer  the  race — that  is 
to  say,  the  longer  the  special  attributes  of 
the  race  have  been,  and  the  more  accurately 
they  are,  transmitted — the  earlier  in  the 
life,  independent  or  embryonic,  do  those 
attributes  become  apparent.  In  the  case 
of  species  which  have  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor — e,g.,  golden  and  silver 
pheasants — the  generic  features  are  pre- 
sent from  the  egg,  but  the  full  plumage  of 
the  species  does  not  appear  till  the  second 
or  third  year.  So  with  bodily  defects.  It 
is  well  Known  that  gout  rarely  appears 
before  thirty  years  of  age,  except  in  here- 
ditary cases ;  and  the  more  confirmed  the 
hereaitary  tendency  to  gout,  the  earlier 
the  age  at  which  it  appears.  The  same  is 
true  of  cancer.  In  one  family  the  mother 
became  blind  at  thirty-five,  her  daughter 
at  nineteen,  and  three  grandchildren  at 
thirteen  and  eleven.  Cases  have  been 
recorded  showing  a  similar  advance  in  the 
age  at  which  insanity  occurs.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  when  insanity  exhibits  this  ten- 
dency to  become  fixed  in  the  family,  it  is 
criminal  in  the  members  of  that  family  to 
have  offspring. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insanity 
occurs  later  and  later  in  the  lines  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
malady  is  in  course  of  disappearance,  and 
that  the  objection  does  not  apply  so  forcibly. 

Each  parent  has  a  certain  degree  of 
prepotency  as  to  the  offspring  of  his  or 
ner  own  sex,  so  that  the  sons  tend  to  in- 
herit chiefly  from  the  father,  and  the 
daughters  chiefly  from  the  mother;  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  those  attributes 
which  appear  somewhat  late  in  the  lives 
of  the  parents — that  is  to  say,  after  the 
reproductive  functions  become  active. 
Thus,  the  hssmorrhagic  diathesis  is  often 
transmitted  to  males  alone.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  80  marked  that  in  some  families 
scarcely  a  iiingle  male  arrives  at  maturity. 
In  the  Lambert  family,  known  as  the 
*' porcupine  men,"  the  skin  disease  was 
transnutted  for  four  generations,  and  was 
strictly  limited  to  the  male  sex,  seven  sis- 
ters in  one  of  these  generations  being  free 
from  the  defect.  Colour-blindness  is  much 
commoner  in  males  than  in  females,  but 
in  one  instance,  in  which  it  first  appeared 
in  a  female,  it  was  transmitted  through 
five  generations  to  thirteen  individutds, 
every  one  of  whom  was  a  female.  It  is 
common  to  see  families,  the  offspring 
of  a  tall  father  and  a  short  mother,  in 
which  the  sons  are  tall  and  the  daughters 
short;  common  also  to  note  that  the 
sons  and  daughters  inherit  the  mental 
qnidities  of  their  respective  parents  of  the 


same  sex.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
vestigations that  are  now  being  made  to 
that  end  will  show  that  the  tendency  of 
the  defective  father  is  to  transmit  his 
tendency  to  insanity  to  his  sons,  and  that 
of  the  mother  to  her  daughters. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable 
anomalies  of  the  first  law  of  heredity  that 
it  occasionally  happens  that  the  foregoing 
principle  is  reversed,  and  that  the  attri- 
butes of  a  parent  are  sometimes  trans- 
mitted to  the  children  of  the  opposite  sex 
only.  It  is  common  in  the  transmission 
of  the  ha^morrbagic  diathesis,  which  is 
strongly  heritable,  for  the  children  of  the 
affected  individual  to  escape  altogether. 
All  the  children  of  the  sons  and  the 
female  children  of  the  daughters  also 
escape,  but  the  sons  of  the  daughters  are 
commonly  affected. 

The  second  possible  alternative  in  the 
inheritance  of  mdividual  qualities  is  that 
the  offspring  may  inherit  in  part  from 
each  parent.  This  is  the  most  frequent 
case,  and  is  susceptible  of  division  accord- 
ing as  the  qualities  of  the  parents  are 
blended  intimately,  so  that  tnose  of  the 
offspring  are,  as  it  were,  a  compromise  ur 
average  between  them ;  or  as  the  qualities 
of  the  one  parent  prevail  in  one  part  of 
the  offspring,  and  those  of  another  in 
another  part.  Instances  of  what  is  meant 
are  afforded  by  the  colouring  of  animals. 
A  black  mother  and  a  white  father  may 
produce  an  offspring  of  intermediate  tint, 
as  in  mankind,  the  qualities  of  the  parents 
bein^  inextricably  blended ;  or,  as  in 
rabbits,  the  offspring  may  be  piebald,  the 
qualities  of  the  father  preponderating  in 
one  patch,  and  those  of  the  mother  in  an 
adjacent  patch.  So,  in  the  same  way,  the 
offspring  of  parents,  one  of  whom  only 
has  an  unduly  unstable  nervous  organisa- 
tion, may  be  throughout  of  a  less  degree 
of  instability  than  the  defective  parent ; 
or  the  nervous  organisation  may  be  stable 
in  some  regions  and  unstable  in  others. 
Here  we  see  an  explanation  of  the  fact, 
previously  noted,  that  parents  who  are 
njsterical,  epileptic,  or  otherwise  defec- 
tive in  nervous  organisation  may  have 
offspring  who  become  insane,  or  vice  versa, 
the  explanation  being  that,  in  the  struggle 
for  preponderance  ^tween  paternal  and 
maternal  attributes,  the  detective  (say) 
paternal  attribute  has  been  able  to  assert 
itself,  but  not  in  the  corresponding  region 
affected  in  the  father.  So  a  oiebald 
buck  and  a  white  doe  will  have  onspring 
that  are  piebald,  but  with  markings  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  father.  The  same 
principle  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
insanity  of  the  offsprinfl^  being  of  a  differ- 
ent form  from  that  of  ue  parent. 
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The  third  alternative  in  direct  inherit- 
ance is  that  the  qnalities  of  the  one  parent 
may  preponderate  at  one  period  of  life, 
and  those  of  the  other  at  another.  In- 
stances of  this  occurrence  are  familiar  to 
all  breeders  of  stock.  The  offspring  of 
fowls  of  different  breeds  frequently  ex- 
hibit an  alteration  of  character  at  each 
moult,  approximating  first  to  one  and  then 
to  the  other  parent.  So  calves,  the  off- 
spring of  a  red  and  a  black  parent,  are 
not  infrequently  bom  red,  and  subse- 
quently become  black.  It  is  obvious  how 
readily  the  application  of  this  principle 
will  afford  an  explanation  of  certain  out- 
breaks of  insanity  that  appear  to  arise 
spontaneously  and  without  immediate  ex- 
citing cause. 

The  Second  &aw  of  Heredity,  tlie  &aw 
of  Banffulnitj,  is  in  its  apolication  to  the 
occurrence  of  insanity  at  least  equal  in 
importance  to  the  first.  It  is  this : — The 
quality  of  organisation  of  tlie  offspring 
depends  on  the  suitability  of  tJie  parents  to 
each  other.  Apart  from  inheritance,  the 
con^pleteness  of  organisation  of  the  off- 
spring is  a  product  of  three  factors — the 
quality  of  the  germ,  the  quality  of  the 
sperm,  and  the  suitability  of  the  one  to 
tne  other. 

It  appears  that  to  the  making  of  off- 
spring, which  is  their  common  product, 
the  germ  brings  matter  and  the  sperm 
brings  force.  The  germ  contributes  mass, 
and  the  sperm  contributes  the  energy 
which  infuses  the  mass.  Each  organism 
develops,  ah  ovo,  from  a  certain  quantity 
of  matter ;  and  the  development  of  the 
minute  and  simple  ovum  into  the  adult  of 
a  more  than  miUionfold  mass  and  com- 
plexity takes  place  under  the  impulse  and 
guidance  of  the  forces  which  th^  impreg- 
nated ^erm  contains. 

While,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  the  part 
of  the  germ  to  supply  the  matter  and  of 
the  sperm  to  supply  the  force  which 
animates  the  matter,  yet  the  division  of 
functions  is  not  absolute,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  sperm  does  supply  a  certain  small 
portion  of  matter,  and  the  occurrence  of 
uartheuogenesis  is  proof  that  in  the  germ 
before  impregnation  resides  a  certain 
quantum  of  aevelopmental  energy.  Al- 
though the  human  female  is  not  as  a  rule 
parthenogenetic,  yet  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  germ  before  impregnation 
show  that  it  does  possess  (as,  indeed,  to  be 
a  living  product,  it  must  possess)  a  certain 
store  of  energy  which  contributes,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  developmental  progress  of 
the  embryo. 

That  the  amount  of  this  stored-up 
energy  varies  in  different  cases  is  shown 
by  the  varying  extents  to  which  the  germs 


of  different  animals  progress  before  im- 
pregnation. In  some  the  progressioii  is 
as  far  only  as  the  extrusion  of  the  polar 
globules  ;  in  others,  the  process  goes  on  to 
segmentation ;  in  others,  a  more  or  leas 
imperfect  embryo  is  found ;  in  others, 
again,  a  separate  living  offspring  is  par- 
thenogenetically  produced.  If  such  wide 
variations  exist  amon^  organisms  of  dif- 
ferent classes,  variations  of  much  less 
gravity,  we  may  be  sure,  exist  among  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  genus  and  species ; 
nay,  the  observation  of  a  single  family 
assures  us  that  the  germs  of  the  same 
individual  female  differ  from  one  another 
in  the  amount  of  development  that  they 
are  capable  of  assuming  under  the  stimnlus 
of  sperms  from  the  same  male.  To  pro- 
duce an  offspring  that  reaches  the  full 
normal  bodilv  and  intellectual  standard 
of  the  race,  the  germ  from  which  it  starts 
must  be  of  good  quality — ^mnst  be  normally 
constituted,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  matter  that  it  contains,  but 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  this  matter  con- 
tains energy  in  store. 

While  the  germ  possesses  a  certain 
modicum  of  energy,  necessary  to  keep  it 
alive  and  sufficient  to  carry  it  for  the  first 
step  or  two  in  the  path  of  development, 
the  main  impetus  which  serves  to  carry  it 
to  such  a  prodigious  distance  along  that 
path  as  is  reached  by  the  adult  organism, 
comes  undoubtedly  from  the  sperm.  It 
is  upon  the  union  of  the  sperm  that  the 
first  real  start  is  made,  ana  that  the  halt- 
ing and  feeble  advance  of  the  eerm  is 
hurried  into  a  vigorous  rush  of  develop- 
ment. Since  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  developmental  impulse  comes  from 
the  male,  it  is  evident  that  upon  the 
quality  of  the  sperm  depends  very  largely 
tne  issue  of  the  process.  If  the  impulse 
is  one  of  normal  vigour,  and  is  given  to  a 
normally  constituted  germ,  the  process  of 
development  will  proceed  to  a  normal 
extent,  and  the  offspring  will  be  normally 
constituted;  but  if  the  germ  be  of  so 
sluggish  a  nature  that  the  influence  of 
the  sperm  is  not  sufficient  to  vivify  it,  or 
if  the  germ  be  normal,  but  the  impulse 
given  bv  the  sperm  is  feeble  and  ineffi- 
cient, then  the  process  of  development 
will  fail  before  reaching  completion.  The 
impetus  given  by  impregnation  will  die 
away  before  development  has  proceeded  to 
its  full  extent,  and  the  resulting  organism 
will  be  defective. 

What  will  be  the  effect,  and  what  the 
evidence,  of  such  a  premature  failure  of 
the  developmental  forces?  The  failure 
may  exhibit  itself  in  one  of  three  ways. 
The  defect  may  lie  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  structure  of  the  organism,  or  it 
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zna^  show  itself  chiefly  in  the  forces  that 
vivify  the  stractare,  or  it  may  be  distri- 
buted between  both.  When  the  structure 
alone  fails  to  reach  the  full  standard  of 
development,  the  defect  may  be  universal, 
and  the  organism  may  be  stunted  in  size — 
a  dwarf.  More  often  the  defect  is  local, 
and  there  results  some  local  deficiency — 
hare-lip,  cleft  palate,  ectopia  vesicsB,  im- 

Serforate  anas,  or  what  not  When  the 
efect  is  in  the  forces  alone,  the  organism 
attains  to  completeness  of  structure,  but 
it  comes  to  a  premature  end  from  defi- 
ciency of  the  forces  to  animate  the  struc- 
ture. It  dies  youuff ;  dies  from  no  disease, 
but  from  sheer  inability  to  live — ^inabilitj 
of  its  own  inherent  forces  to  sustain  it 
against  the  friction  of  time  and  circum- 
stance. Death  may  occur  from  old  a^e 
at  fifty.  More  commonly  such  individuals 
do  not  attain  adult  age;  their  feeble  powers 
fail  to  support  them  against  trifling  at- 
tacks of  disease,  and  they  die  young.  If 
the  defect  is  greater  still,  they  do  not 
attain  independent  life.  The  impetus 
fails  while  they  are  still  in  utero,  and 
they  are  stillborn  or  aborted. 

with  such  failures  of  development  we 
as  alienists  have  not  to  do  except  in  so 
far  as  their  consideration  furnishes  us  the 
means  of  locating  precisely  the  defects 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  when 
both  structure  and  powers  are  deficient 
that  the  defect  falls  within  our  province, 
and  what  the  resulting  defect  is  we  have 
now  to  see.  When  the  impetus  that 
carries  forward  the  development  of  the 
unfolding  organism  fails  prematurely,  so 
that  neither  in  structure  nor  in  vigour 
does  the  organism  attain  the  standanl  of 
the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  where  shall 
we  look  for  the  main  evidences  of  the 
failure?  When  an  arrow  is  shot  at  a 
mark,  but  the  bow  is  pulled  too  feebly, 
what  is  the  part  of  the  distance  that  the 
arrow  fails  to  traverse?  Surely  the  last 
stages.  And  when  the  impulse  with 
which  the  organism  starts  on  the  course 
of  development  is  insufficient  to  carry  it 
to  completion,  it  will  be  the  last  stages  of 
development  that  fail.  What  are  these 
last  stages?  One  of  them  we  have  al- 
ready seen — the  attainment  of  the  full 
bodily  stature.  The  individual  will  be 
dwarfed  in  size.  Next,  he  will  fail  to 
attain  to  the  full  complexity  of  organisa- 
tion. The  last,  the  supreme,  the  most 
lately  acquired  racial  characters  will  fail 
to  appear.  In  the  human  organism  these 
characters  reside  in  the  highest  regions  of 
the  brain.  It  is  the  highest  ment^  facul- 
ties that  are  the  last  to  appear,  that  are 
the  most  complex  and  elaborate,  that  are 
the  supreme  attribute  of  the  unfolded 


organism,  that  are  the  latest  acquisition 
of  the  race.  It  is  these  characters  that 
fail  to  appear  if  the  developmental  impetus 
is  deficient,  and  the  result  of  such  defi- 
ciency is  weakness  of  mind,  imbecility  or 
idiocy,  according  to  the  extent  and  degree 
of  the  deficiency. 

The  deficiency  in  structure  is  seen  in  the 
stunted  size  and  in  the  defective  mental 
qualities ;  but  the  forces  of  the  organism 
are  also  deficient ;  and  hence  in  idiocy  we 
find,  in  addition  to  the  small  frame  and 
limited  mental  power,  feebleness — feeble- 
ness of  muscular  power,  feebleness  of  re- 
sistance to  adverse  influences.  Hence  it 
is  that  so  few  idiots  live  to  advanced  age. 
If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  if 
there  are  idiots  who  attain  full  stature 
and  great  bodily  vigour  and  who  live  to 
advanced  age,  as  undoubtedly  there  are, 
it  is  because  in  them  the  idiocy,  the  pre- 
mature arrest  of  the  development  of  the 
brain,  does  not  arise  from  failure  of  the 
developmental  impetus  from  its  own  in- 
herent weakness,  out  from  violent  arrest 
due  to  some  influence  acting  from  with- 
out, to  violence  to  the  head  at  or  after 
birth,  to  inflammation  of  meninges  in 
early  life,  to  the  effect  of  exanthemata  or 
other  external  action. 

To  go  one  step  further  back  and  inquire 
the  causes  of  tnis  weakness  of  ^erm  or 
sperm  which  results  in  insufficient  impetus 
being  given  to  the  process  of  development. 
It  has  been  recently  held  that,  since  at  a 
very  early  stase  in  the  development  of 
the  germ,  a  cell  or  group  of  cells  are  sepa- 
rated off  to  serve  as  developmental  ele- 
ments, to  form  the  germs  or  sperms  of  the 
individual  then  in  course  of  development, 
therefore,  changes  taking  place  m  the 
genei*al  frame  of  the  individual,  in  the 
somatic  cells  of  the  body,  will  have  no 
effect  in  producing  changes  in  the  de- 
velopmental cells.  To  this  view  the  expe- 
rience of  alienists  lends  little  countenance. 
It  is  undoubted  that  a  feeble  father  will 
as  a  rule  have  feeble  offspring,  even  al- 
though the  grandfather  of  this  offspring 
was  hearty  and  vigorous.  It  is  undoubted 
that  temporary  feebleness  of  parents,  as, 
for  instance,  that  produced  by  exhausting 
illness,  is  the  occasion  of  a  permanent 
feebleness  of  constitution  in  offspring 
conceived  or  begotten  during  that  tempo- 
raiT  feebleness. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  vigour  of  con- 
stitution of  either  germ  or  sperm,  the 
viffour  of  the  developmental  impetus 
which  the  one  receives  from  the  other 
depends  largely  upon  their  suitability  to 
each  other.  The  germ  may  be  vigorous, 
as  shown  by  the  vigour  of  offspring  be- 
gotten by  other  males.    The  sp^rm  may 
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be  vigorous,  as  shown  by  the  vigoar  of 
offspring  begotten  on  other  females ;  bnt 
if  the  two  be  unsuited  to  each  other,  the  pro- 
duct of  this  vigorous  sperm  on  this  vigor- 
ous germ  ma^  be  a  puny  stunted  idiot. 

In  determining  the  mutual  suitability 
of  individuals  for  the  production  of  well- 
organised  offspring,  the  first  and  most 
important  element  is  the  element  of  kin- 
ship, or  physiological  similarity.  For  the 
production  of  offspring  there  must  be  a 
certain  degree  of  kinship  between  the 
parents,  but  the  kinship  must  not  be  too 
close.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  kin- 
ship which  is  the  best  possible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  well-organised  offspring;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  to  which  the  parents 
are  either  less  or  more  akin  than  this,  the 
orfipanisation  of  the  offspring  is  inferior. 

That  a  certain  degree  of  kinship  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of  offspring  does 
not  need  proof.  Birds  do  not  breed  with 
mammals,  nor  amphibians  with  fish.  The 
parents  must  be  of  the  same  class,  order, 
and  genus,  but  when  they  are  divided  by 
specific  differences  only,  tney  may,  in  some 
cases,  breed.  Hybrids  are  always,  how- 
ever, defective  in  organisation,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  kinship  reaches  the  closeness 
of  specific  identity  that  offspring  of  aver- 
age organisation  is  produced.  Within  the 
bounds  of  the  species  there  is  room  for  in- 
numerable degrees  of  propinquity  between 
the  individuals  that  compose  it ;  and  among 
these  degrees  there  are  certain  which  are 
the  most  favourable  for  the  production  of 
offspring  of  good  quality,  while,  as  these 
degrees  are  receded  from,  the  offspring 
deteriorates  in  one  respect  or  another. 

When  the  degree  of  kinship  between 
the  parents  becomes  too  close,  the  off- 
spring deteriorates  in  every  respect.  It 
is  of  diminutive  size,  it  is  defective  in 
intelligence,  it  is  so  delicately  constituted 
as  to  be  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
attacks  of  disease  and  to  the  influence  of 
unfavourable  circumstances.  When  the 
kinship  of  the  parents  is  closer  still  the 
offspring  perishes,  soon  after  birth,  from 
pure  want  of  "  vitality  " — that  is  to  say, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  store  of  energy  to 
carry  it  forward  in  the  path  of  life  and 
development.  With  a  still  closer  kinship, 
the  fruit  of  union  fails  at  a  still  earlier 
sta^e,  and  no  living  offspring,  or  no  off- 
spring at  all,  is  produced. 

For  these  dire  effects  to  be  produced  the 
kinship  between  the  parents  or  would-be 
parents  must  be  very  close  indeed — must 
be  closer  than  ever  obtains  in  the  human 
race,  except  in  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  until  the  same  father 
has  paired  with  his  own  daughter,  grand- 
daughter by  his  daughter,  and  so  on  for 


several  generations,  or  until  brother  and 
sister,  the  offspring  of  brother  and  sister, 
have  similarly  continued  their  nee,  that 
the  union  becomes  altogether  infertile; 
but  short  of  complete  failure  of  offsprings 
defects  in  offspring  appear  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  of  inbreeding,  and  it  is  with 
these  defects  that  we  as  aHenists  are 
chiefly  concerned. 

Practically,  for  us  the  Question  of  in- 
breeding reduces  itself  to  the  marriage  of 
first  cousins.  To  the  question.  Is  such 
a  marriage  physiologically  permissible? 
no  universally  applicable  answer  can  be 
given.  The  answer  must  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and 
must  be  determined  by  two  considerations : 
one  belonging  to  the  law  that  has  already 
been  discussed,  the  other  to  the  law  that  is 
now  being  dealt  with.  The  first  considera- 
tion is  whether,  in  the  family  common 
to  both  cousins,  there  is  an  inheritance  of 
insanity.  If  there  be,  and  if  the  inherit- 
ance is  from  a  near  ancestor — ^if,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  from  one  of  the  common 
grandparents — the  union  should,  under 
almost  all  circumstances,  bo  forbidden.  If 
there  is  no  inheritance  of  insanity  in  the 
common  family,  but  near  inheritance  in 
each  of  the  separate  families,  the  union 
should  be  forbidden.  If  there  is  no  in- 
heritance in  the  common  family,  and  near 
inheritance  in  one  only  of  the  separate 
families,  the  kinship  alone  need  be  no 
bar  to  marriage.  The  three  cases  are  in- 
dicated by  the  diagrams  below,  the  thick 
line  indicating  the  existence  of  insanity 
in  the  individual  that  it  stands  for — 
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Apart  horn  the  qaestion  of  inheritance  > 
the  marriage  of  cousins  is  occasionally 
attended  with  evil  results  on  account  of 
the  nearness  of  kinship  between  the 
cousins.  Ordinarily,  first  cousins  are  not 
nearly  enough  related  for  their  offspring 
to  be  considered  inbred,  or  to  suffer  from 
the  consequences  of  inbreeding ;  but  occa- 
sionally it  happens  that  some  strain  of 
ancestry  is  strongly  prepotent  in  the  com- 
mon family,  ana  that  both  the  cousins 
take  80  strongly  after  some  common  an- 
cestor as  to  be  nearly  enough  allied  in 
physiological  character  for  their  offspring 
to  suffer  from  the  propinquity. 

The  result  of  this  and  of  all  other 
forms  of  inbreedinff  is  that  diminution  of 
the  yigonr  of  the  oeyelopmental  impetus 
which  nas  already  been  treated  of,  and  in 
this  case  the  want  of  vigour  of  the  process 
—sperm  and  germ  being  supposed  each  to 
be  of  normal  vigour — ^has  its  origin  in  the 
deficiency  of  difference  between  the  twa 
How  this  deficiency  becomes  influential 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  considerar 
tion : — 

The  size  of  the  germ  appears  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  size  or  complexity  of  the 
adult  into  which  it  develops,  the  germ  of 
a  frog,  for  instance,  being  much  larger 
than  that  of  a  whale.  Hence,  if  it  were 
possible  to  double  the  size  of  a  germ  by 
adding  to,  or  incorporating  with,  it  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  precisely  similar  to,  and 
equal  in  bulk  with,  its  own,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  should  by  that 
means  in  any  way  expedite  or  assist  the 
process  of  development.  Even  if  the 
added  matter  were  to  be  of  the  shape  and 
structure  of  a  sperm,  it  would  have  no 
effect  if  it  were  01  the  same  constitution 
as  the  germ  to  which  it  was  added.  In 
order  to  deliver  the  impetus  necessary  to 
set  going  the  process  ot  development,  the 
matter  which  is  added  to  the  germ  must 
be  distinctly  different  in  constitution.  If 
the  matter  were  derived  from  the  same 
individual— if,  for  instance,  two  germs 
from  the  same  mother  were  to  unite— the 
effect  would  be  nil.  The  same  would  be 
the  case  if  the  mother  gave  origin  to 
spermH  as  well  as  germs — were  truly  her- 
maphrodite. And  tne  reason  of  the  failure 
of  a  germ,  so  fertilised,  to  develop  would 
be  the  too  great  similarity  of  the  sperm. 
When  animals  have  been  closely  inbred 
for  several  generations,  the  constitution 
of  their  tissues  becomes  closely  approxi- 
mated. The  sperm  of  a  male  becomes 
closely  similar  in  constitution  to  the  germ 
of  his  sister,  and  the  union  of  the  one 
with  the  other  fails  to  give  due  impetus 
to  the  process  of  development.  That  pro- 
cess may  die  away  in  its  early  stages,  so 


that  no  offspring  is  produced,  or  if  off- 
spring do  result,  yet  development  does  not 
proceed  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  off- 
spring is  idiotic. 

Although  the  sperm  is  unsuitable  to 
the  germ  if  there  is  too  great  a  similarity 
between  them,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  equally  unsuitable  if  thej  are 
not  similar  enough.  From  individuals 
too  dissimilar  no  offspring  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  when  the  dissimilarity  is 
somewhat  less  than  this,  so  that  offspring 
is  produced,  yet,  unless  the  similarity  is 
close  enough,  the  offspring  will  be  in- 
ferior— will  be  defective  in  some  respects. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  and  striking  of 
the  defects  so  occurring  is  the  loss  of 
fertility  in  the  offspring,  but  with  this  we 
are  not  concerned.  Other  consequences 
are  im^rtant  to  the  alienist. 

The  impetus  that  is  given  to  the  germ 
at  impregnation  depends,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  largely  upon  the  amount  of  differ? 
ence  between  tne  sperm  and  germ«  When 
the  sperm  is  very  wideljr  different  from 
the  germ  the  impetus  given  is  extremely 
vigorous,  and  from  this  it  results,  (i) 
that  development  proceeds  very  rapidly, 
and  (2^  that  it  proceeds  far — that  is  to  say, 
the  offspring  becomes  very  fully  and  com- 
pletely developed.  Consequently,  we  find 
that  cross-bred  organisms,  both  animals 
and  plants,  (i)  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
attain  their  full  size  and  maturi^  at  an 
earlier  age,  (2)  grow  to  a  larger  size,  and 
(3)  attain  a  higher  stage  of  development, 
than  pure-bred  organisms. 

This  superiority  is  not,  however,  gained 
without  corresponding  disadvantages.  If 
the  development  is  more  rapid,  it  shares 
the  defect  of  all  rapid  growth  in  the  result 
being  unstable.  If  a  higher  stage  of 
development  is  attained,  so  that  the 
superior  nerve  rc^ons  reach  a  greater 
complexity  and  elaborateness  of  structure, 
this  greater  complexity  and  elaborate- 
ness carries  with  it  a  greater  obnoxiousness 
to  disordering  influences,  a  greater  lia- 
bility to  become  disordered ;  and,  when  this 
more  complex  structure  is  developed  at  a 
more  rapid  rate,  the  tendency  of  the 
structure  so  formed  to  fall  into  disorder 
becomes  additionally  pronounced. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  offspring  of 
somewhat  too  dissimilar  parents  develop 
rapidly,  attain  early  to  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  are  prone  to  disorder  of 
the  structures  last  developed— of  the 
highest  nerve  regions.  Ordinarily,  among 
persons  of  the  same  race  it  cannot  be  told 
with  confidence  whether  any  pair  is  more 
than  usuaUy  dissimilar,  but  we  can  see 
by  the  rate  of  development  whether  the 
germs  have  received  at  starting  a  more 
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than  nsaally  sadden  developmental  im- 
petus, and  can  infer,  if  this  be  so,  that  the 
result  will  be  unstable.  Hence  we  are 
prepared  to  expect  disorder  of  the  higher 
nerve  functions  in  unusuaUj  precocious 
children. 

Besides  the  element  of  kinship,  there 
are  other  circumstances,  at  present  un- 
known, which  govern  the  suitability  of 
the  male  to  the  female  element.  It  has 
been  abundantly  proved  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals that  certain  females  that  are  fertile 
with  other  males,  fail  to  conceive  to  males 
that  are  potent  with  other  females.  That 
this  occurs  also  in  the  human  race  is  ex- 
tremely probable ;  and  if  we  iraaffine  a  less 
degree  of  this  unsnitability,  eo  uiat  while 
offspring  do  not  fail  altogether,  yet  they 
fail  to  attain  completeness  of  develop- 
ment, we  shall  see  another  occasion  of  tne 
production  of  idiocy. 

Charles  Mercier. 

[Note. — For  article  on  Hereditary  Syp^^tic 
DiBease  of  BrniD,  $et  Stphilitic] 

BaTBBORBZrA.  (tT€pos,  different ; 
dpc^tr,  appetite).  Alibert's  term  for  a 
depraved  appetite.    (Fr.  hettrorexie.) 

BZBBBV     BMXLVMMBm       A    popular 

term  for  obscure  encephalic  or  spinal 
attacks  of  an  epileptoid  character. 

BZBBOWO8V8  (ItpoSf  holy ;  yocrof,  a 
disease).  The  holy  disease  ;  an  old  name 
given  by  Linnssus  to  epilepsy.  It  is  also 
applied  to  chorea  and  convulsive  affections 
generally. 

BZFVAWTBBOVT  {imros^  a  horse ; 
flfp^poTTor,  a  man).  A  form  of  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  imagines  himself  to  be 
a  horse  (Fr.  hippanthropie). 

BZSTBZOVZC  MABXA  {hiatrumious, 
relating  to  a  player,  from  histrio,  a  player ; 
fiavia,  insanity).  A  species  of  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  poses  and  struts  like 
an  actor,  talking  in  a  pompous  declama- 
tory tone.     (See  Dramatism.) 

BO&&ABl>«  ProTision  for  ZnMuie  In. 
—The  Napoleonic  Code  of  laws,  intro- 
duced into  Holland  in  181 1,  contained  no 
clause  relating  to  the  admission  of  luna- 
tics into  asylums ;  legislation,  in  fact, 
went  no  further  than  the  formalities  to 
be  observed  in  order  to  place  inmates  of 
asylums,  under  interdiction.  The  first 
attempt  at  legislation  was  made  during 
the  reign  of  William  I.  (18 13-1840).  This 
king  issued  a  decree,  by  which  the  inter- 
vention of  judicial  authorities  was  made 
compulsory  in  case  relatives  requested 
admittance  for  a  lunatic.  The  weal  or 
woe  of  the  patients  was  altogether  lost 
sight  of,  inasmuch  as  the  royal  decree 
only  considered  the  public  peace.  The 
Act  says  that  tribunals  shall  be  authorised 
to  confine  such  persons  in  a  workhouse 


who  are  unfit  to  live  in  society  on  account 
of  lunacy,  dissipation,  excesses  or  other 
misconduct,  either  when  relatives  make 
the  request  or  at  the  demand  of  the 
officer  of  lustice.  Another  article  de- 
cided that,  before  granting  the  request  of 
relatives,  the  officer  of  justice  was  to  be 
heard.  A  third  decreed  tnat  such  authori- 
sation was  not  to  exceed  the  term  of  a 
year ;  while  the  fourth  allowed  of  appeal 
to  the  high  court  of  justice. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  first  article,  the 
decree  was  issued  before  Pritchard  and 
Haslam  had  proved  that  as  there  is  an  in- 
sanity of  ideas  so  there  is  an  insanity  of 
acts. 

The  king  did  more  ;  in  1816  he  ordered 
a  census  to  be  taken  of  idiots  and  those  of 
unsound  mind.  The  result  was  that  1259 
persons  were  returned  as  insane,  while  the 
population  of  the  northern  provinces 
amounted  to  2,000,000.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  figures  were  exceedingly 
inaccurate.  However,  inaccurate  as  mey 
were,  the  census  had  the  good  result  that 
a  royal  decree  of  1 818  decided  that  such 
asylums  as  were  found  fit  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  lunatics  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  while  the  unfit  should  be  S1^>- 
pressed.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
this  decree  should  never  have  been  carried 
out.  The  old  state  of  things  which  the 
census  of  1 816  brought  to  light  remained. 
It  had  appeared  that  the  insane  were  only 
partly  inmates  of  asylums,  several  of 
them  being  detained  in  prisons,  in  work- 
houses, hospitals,  almshouses  or  in 
private  dwellings. 

Another  census,  in  1825,  showed  that, 
whilst  the  population  amounted  to 
2,2^4,000,  the  number  of  insane  was  868 
males  and  960  females,  a  figture  fax  below 
the  truth.  Those  1828  patients,  it  was 
further  found,  lived  in  47  different  places ; 
of  these,  23  were  lunatic  asylums. 

It  was  then  decided  to  thoronghlj 
form  things,  and  to  erect  six 
asylums.  The  building  were  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  with  wards 
built  externally  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheeL  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  1830  put  a  stop 
to  the  execution  of  these  plans,  and  that 
afterwards  they  were  forgotten.  The 
man  who  gave  the  great  impulse  towards 
serious  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  was  Schroder  van  der  Kolk. 
He  had  been  elected  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Utrecht  asylum,  and  he 
was  indefatigable  both  in  persuading  his 
fellow-governors  to  improve  the  asylum, 
and  in  proclaiming  the  sad  state  of  thin^ 
to  the  authorities  and  the  public  His 
rectoral  address  (1837),  "Oratiode  debita 
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cnm  infantam  maniacorum  sortem  emen- 
dondi  eosque  sanandi  in  nostra  patrla 
nimis  neglecta/*^eatlj  contributed  to  this 
end.  It  certainly  did  much  to  further  the 
promulgation  of  a  lunacy  law — a  law 
which  undoubtedly  was  not  a  complete 
one,  but  which  certainly  suppressed  a 
great  many  abuses,  and  tended  to  bring 
cnrables  under  an  appropriate  and 
earlier  treatment. 

This  law  was  passed  in  1 84 1.  It  began 
with  a  definition  of  insanity,  calling  those 
persons  of  unsound  mind  who  had  partly 
or  entirely  lost  the  free  exercise  of  their 
mental  mculties.  This  insufficient  and 
misleading  definition  has  been  left  out  in 
a  subsequent  law. 

The  existing  asylums  were  diyided  into 
asylums  for  cnrables  and  for  incurables. 
No  new  asylums  for  incurables  were  to  be 
built.  There  were  to  be  regular  inspec- 
tions, and  those  asylums  which  were  con- 
sidered unfit  were  to  be  suppressed. 
^  Admittance  was  subject  to  authorisa- 
tion by  the  officers  of  the  law,  authori- 
sation to  be  granted  only  for  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  such  period  the  asylum  physi- 
cian was  to  giye  nis  report,  and  elaoorate 
reasons  why  such  a  person  should  be 
kept  in  the  asylum  for  another  year.  It 
may  suffice  to  point  out  a  few  omissions 
in  the  law.  No  regulation  had  been  made 
as  to  who  was  to  yisit  a  new  asylum 
when  necessary,  nor  had  the  case  been 
considered  that  a  lunatic  might  request 
his  own  admittance ;  lunatics  not  inmates 
of  an  asylum  were  not  protected  by  in- 
spection ;  the  local  authorities  might  con- 
fide an^  number  of  insane  patients  to  one 
physician ;  changes  in  the  buildings  and 
the  grounds  might  be  made  without  the 
sancUon  of  the  inspectors;  and,  lastly, 
the  law  ordered  any  patient  who  had  been 
an  inmate  during  three  years  to  be  placed 
under  interdiction. 

Schroder  yan  der  Kolk  himself  was  the 
first  Inspector  of  Asylums  in  Holland. 

The  natural  result  of  the  new  law  was 
that  seyer^  so-called  asylums  were  sup- 
pressed, and  that  the  others  seriously  set 
to  work  to  carry  out  such  improyements 
as  the  inspector  suggested.  As,  howeyer, 
yan  der  Kolk  was  only  adyiser,  seyeral  of 
his  suggestions  were  not  carried  out, 
especiiuly  wheneyer  they  proyed  to  be  a 
great  drain  upon  the  financial  resources 
of  the  asylum.  There  can,  howeyer,  be 
not  the  least  doubt  that  an  era  of  humane 
treatment  opened  upon  the  insane  by  his 
unceasing  efforts. 

Only  one  province  (North  Holland)  at 
once  resolyea  to  build  a  large  new  asylum. 
For  this  end  a  country  seat  near  Haarlem 
was  bought,  and  a  handsome  edifice  was 


built.  The  other  proyinces,  availing 
themselves  of  the  omission  already  men- 
tioned, took  no  steps  in  this  direction. 

The  faults  and  defects  in  the  law,  of 
course,  were  only  felt  after  it  had  been  in 
operation  some  time,  and  it  was  not  till 
ijter  a  lapse  of  forty-four  years  that  a 
new  law,  the  one  now  existing,  was  passed 
— ^in  October  1884. 

The  definition  of  insanity  was  left  out, 
and  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  that  some 
people  are  actually  clamouring  to  have 
such  a  definition  re-inserted;  it  is  only 
just  to  say  that  the  wish  is  not  expressed 
by  alienists,  but  by  men  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  mental  medicine. 

Another  improvement  was  introduced 
by  suppressing  the  compulsory  interdic- 
tion. 

A  modification  was  made  in  the  legal 
formalities  :  whilst  formerly  the  tribunal 
authorised  relatives  to  get  their  insane 
admitted  into  an  asylum,  this  power  was 
now  transferred  to  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

It  was  a  grave  omission  in  the .  former 
law  that  lunatics  non-resident  in  asylums 
should  not  be  protected  by  the  law,  and 
the  new  one  enacts  that  persons  taking 
charge  of  lunatics  shall  acquaint  the  loc^ 
authorities  within  one  day.  Snoh  notifica- 
tion need  not  be  made  if  the  lunatic  is 
treated  in  his  own  dwelline  or  in  that  of 
his  parents,  unless  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  apply  restraint. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  lunatic 
admitted  into  an  asylum,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  have  such  a  person 
examined  by  a  physician.  This  medical 
man  then  draws  up  a  certificate,  in  which 
he  declares  the  person  to  be  insane,  and 
in  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  elaborate 
reasons  why  he  draws  the  conclusion. 
This  document  is  to  be  produced  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  feeling  satis* 
fied  that  admittuice  is  necessary,  author- 
ises his  admission.  In  case  of  doubt  the 
justice  may  either  order  a  new  medical 
examination,  or,  what  is  worse,  he  may 
examine  the  person  himself. 

In  urgent  cases  the  burgomaster  may 
order  an  immediate  admission,  or  he  may 
place  a  dangerous  person  under  custody. 

Once  admitted,  the  asylum  physician 
takes  his  daily  notes,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  days  sends  a  copy  to  the  tribunal. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  sends  another 
copy  of  daily  notes,  together  with  his  con- 
clusions, to  the  same  tribunal,  and  this 
judicial  body  then  authorises  the  insane 
to  be  detained  in  the  asylum  for  a  year. 

During  the  first  six  months  the  phy- 
sicians are  obliged  to  take  weekly  notes 
of  every  case ;  afterwards,  monthly  notes 
are  obligatory. 
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The  asylums  are  sabject  to  two  inspec- 
tioDS :  one  is  made  quarterly  by  the  officer  of 
justice  accompanied  by  the  officer  of  public 
health,  the  otner  tdces  place  at  least  once 
a  year  by  the  two  Inspectors  in  Lunacy. 

A  register  is  kept  in  every  asylum,  in 
which  every  patient  is  immediately  in- 
scribed.   It   contains:    (i)  the  number; 

(2)  names,  social  status,&c.,of  the  patient ; 

(3)  name  of  the  person  who  requested  the 
admittance ;  (4)  a  short  account  of  the 
documents  produced ;  (5)  the  dates  of  the 
several  authorisations  to  prolong  the  stay 
in  the  asylum  ;  (6)  the  date  of  admission ; 
(7)  date  of  end  of  authorisation ;  (8)  date  of 
leave  of   absence  and  date    of   return; 

(9)  certificate  of  physician  as  to  recovery  ; 

( 10)  date  of  decease,  recovery,  or  transfer 
to  another  asylum. 

This  register  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
inspecting  authorities  whenever  they  wish 
to  see  it. 

A  register  is  likewise  to  be  kept  in  which 
every  case  of  bodily  .restraint  is  to  be 
entered. 

Whenever  relatives  apply  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a  patient  whom  the  asylum 
physician  considers  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace,  such  discharge  may  be  re- 
fused on  the  production  of  a  certificate 
showing  that  release  cannot  be  effected 
without  danger  of  disturbance  of  public 
order  or  of  accidents. 

A  royal  licence  is  required  for  estab- 
lishing a  lunatic  asylum.  This  licence 
shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  following 
conditions  are  complied  with : — A  roomy, 
healthily  situated  building,  with  adequate 
provision  for  exercise  in  the  open  air; 
separation  of  the  sexes,  excepting  chOdren 
under  ten  years;  sufficient  provision  for 
separating  the  lunatics  accoraing  as  their 
character  and  number  may  render  ex- 
pedient; adequate  medical  attendance 
and  domestic  service,  the  minimum  of 
physicians  aud  the  maximum  of  patients 
to  be  fixed  by  the  royal  licence. 

Article  11  orders  the  opening  of  new 
asylums  when  necessary.  It  says: — In 
cases  where  no  provision  has  been  made 
in  any  other  way  for  the  establishment  of 
asylums  for  the  reception  of  lunatics 
residing  permanently  or  temporarily  in  a 
particular  province,  the  administrative 
authority  of  such  province  shall,  either 
separately,  or  in  concert  with  the  authori- 
ties of  other  provinces,  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  asylums 
fulBlling  the  requirements  of  this  law. 

The  Netherlands  now  possess  the  follow- 
ing asylums  : — The  State  lunatic  asylum 
at  Medemblih,  which  now  contains  245 
males  and  245  females.  Originally  meant 
to  contain    only  those    patients    whose 


maintenance  had  to  be  defrayed  by 
Government,  the  ]y£ini8ter  for  the  Interior 
afterwards  allowed  pauper  lunatics  from 
different  communities  to  be  received  there, 
and  thus  afforded  a  temporaxr  relief  to 
the  overcrowding  in  a  couple  of  asylums. 
The  medical  staff  consists  of  three  phy- 
sicians. 

The  *'  Meerenberg  Asylum,"  near  Haar- 
lem. The  buildings  lie  in  a  pleasant  park, 
and  a  great  deal  of  open-air  exercise  can 
be  given  to  the  inmates.  A  royal  decree 
allows  600  males  and  617  females  to  be 
received,  while  the  number  of  physicians 
has  been  fixed  at  7. 

The  asylum  at  the  Hague,  for  220  in- 
sane. iVo  physicians  visit  regularly. 
This  institution  is  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  Hague,  which  has  a  population  of 
nearly  200,000  inhabitants. 

The  asylum  at  Delft^  with  320  inmatei 
(161  males  and  1 59  females),  with  two  phy- 
sicians. 

The  asylum  at  Dordrecht,  containing 
106  males  and  94  females,  two  physicians. 

Rotterdam  has  a  small  asylum,  having 
1 50  inmates  (60  men,  90  women).  As  this 
number  is  far  below  the  actual  figure  of 
lunatics  for  a  place  like  Rotterdam,  with 
upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants,  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  have  decided  to  close 
the  asylum  altogether.  Rotterdam  will 
then  send  its  insane  to  other  asylums,  as 
the  town  does  not  wish  to  spend  a  large 
sum  in  extending  the  present  building,  or 
in  making  a  new  one  on  another  site  outside 
the  town.    Two  physicians  are  in  charge. 

The  province  of  Friesland  has  only  one 
asylum,  at  Franeker,  which  is  to  contain 
130  males  and  150  females,  wlule  the 
medical  staff  is  to  consist  of  at  least  two 
physicians. 

The  insane  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Overyssel  are  received  at  Deventer.  The 
authorities  have  resolved  to  build  a  new 
asylum  in  a  handsome  wooded  park,  the 
property  of  the  asylum.  Pecuniary  con- 
siderations, however,  still  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  this  excellent  plan. 

Guelderland  contains  two  asylums — one 
at  the  town  of  Zulfen,  the  other  at  the 
village  of  Ermelo. 

The  former  has  450  inmates  (245  males 
and  205  females)  who  are  attended  to  by 
three  physicians. 

The  latter  is  situated  in  alovely  spot.  The 
asylum,  bearing  the  name  of  **  Veldwyk," 
is  built  on  the  cottage  system,  each  cottage 
containing  from  10  to  20  inhabitants. 
The  numbsr  of  patients  already  amounts 
to  200 ;  two  physicians  perform  the  medi- 
cal duties.  This  asylum  was  built  by  a 
religious  corporation — the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane. 
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The  province  of  Limburg  has  an  asj- 
Inm  at  Maastricht,  its  capital.  It  forms 
part  of  the  town  hospital,  and  contains 
only  about  80  beds  for  lunatics.  The 
physicians  attached  to  the  hospital  see  the 
insane  daily. 

The  province  of  North  Brabant  has  as 
many  as  four  lunatic  asvlums. 

One  of  these,  situated  in  the  village  of 
Boekel,  is  the  property  of  a  monastic  order, 
and  receives  men  only  (125),  while  the 
local  physician  visits  the  inmates. 

The  **  Coudewater "  asylum  lies  in  the 
village  of  Bosmalen,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Bois-le-duc.  There  are  three  resident 
physicians,  who  take  charge  of  the  in- 
mates, numbering  280. 

The  asylum  at  Bois-le-duc  is  in  charge 
of  three  phvsicians,  and  is  licensed  to 
keep  301  mates  and  241  females. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Bois-le-duc  in 
the  lovely  village  of  Yught,  a  larji^e  asylum 
was  built  in  1889,  which  is  licensed  to 
admit  400  males  and  400  females,  whilst 
the  royal  decree  has  fixed  the  minimum 
number  of  physicians  at  four. 

Utrecht  possesses  an  asylum  containing 
420  beds — 222  for  males  and  198  for 
females.  Four  physicians,  one  of  whom 
is  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  at  the  uni- 
versity, are  entrusted  with  the  medical 
duties. 

Part  of  the  Jewish  hospital  at  Am- 
sterdam is  used  as  an  asylum  for  luna- 
tics of  the  Hebrew  persuasion,  and  con- 
tains only  108  patients  (43  males  and  65 
females).  This  being  the  only  Jewish 
asylum  in  the  country,  it  is  altogether 
insufficient  to  receive  all  patients  apply- 
ing for  admission.  Plans  are  being  pre- 
pared to  build  a  new  asylum  in  the 
country  large  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  whole  Jewish  community  in 
the  land. 

There  are  only  two  private  asylums — 
one  at  Haarlem,  contaoning  10  females; 
the  other  at  the  village  of  Gorsel,  contain- 
ing only  4  males. 

New  asylums  are  urgently  required  in 
different  provinces,  ana  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  provincial  authorities, 
who  are  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  which 
makes  the  erection  of  new  asylums  a 
matter  of  provincial  interest,  are  ovei> 
cautious  in  performing  these  duties. 

Non-restraint  is  spreading  more  and 
more.  Meerenberg  was  the  first  asylum 
where  the  system  was  thoroughly  carried 
out ;  it  is  now  fully  introduced  at  Utrecht, 
Dordrecht,  Zutfen,  and  Medemblik,  whilst 
mechanical  restraint  is  reduced  to  its  mini- 
mum at  the  others. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  present 
law  in  1884  a  regular  census  of  persons  of 


unsound  mind  not  living  in  asylums  had 
not  been  taken. 

The  following  figures  relate  only  to  the 
inmates  of  the  different  asylums  :  — 


3IaleH. 

FomalcK. 

Total. 

January 

1. 1882 

2138 

2320 

4458 

1883 

2216 

2379 

4595 

1884 

2286 

2414 

4700 

i88s 

2337 

2434 

4771 

1886 

2565 

2564 

5129 

1887 

2652 

2688 

5340 

1888 

2805 

2853 

5658 

1889 

2906 

2940 

5846 

It  is  thought  that  about  3000  lunatics,  a 
figure  undoubtedly  below  the  real  number, 
are  not  inmates  of  asylums,  so  that  the 
total  number  would  be  about  9cxx>,  and, 
taking  the  population  to  be  4,500.000,  the 
ratio  would  be  as  rather  more  than  2  insane 
people  to  1000  inhabitants. 

F.  M.  C0WA.N. 

{Rf/erenceii.  —  Reports  Ijy  the  loHpectors  in 
Lunacy.  Tbo  laws  on  Lunacy  and  Lunatics, 
May  29,  1 84 1,  and  April  27, 1884.] 


BOBia-BZCXWBSS.   (See  Nostalgia.) 

BOMZCZBAXi  MOWOMAVZA.— The 

title  given  to  this  chapter  of  mental 
pathology  belongs  to  the  category  of  those 
terms  which  are  more  or  less  sacred  by 
reason  of  long  use ;  they  have  been  pre- 
served by  a  sort  of  habit  of  the  language, 
although  it  is  recognised  that  they  no 
longer  correspond  to  the  actual  state  of 
science. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
the  doctrine  of  monomania  has  had  its 
day.  The  inconvenience,  however,  of  this 
defective  terminology  is  considerably 
lessened  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  spite 
of  the  erroneous  term,  we  generally  agree 
on  the  subject  itself  which  it  serves  to 
deuote.  Does  there  exist  a  form  of  in- 
sanity, a  distinct  clinical  entity,  which  is 
characterised  by  the  impulse  to  murder  P 
The  question,  so  put,  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may 
be  objected  that  homicidal  violence  may 
be  found  among  the  symntoms  of  almost 
all  forms  of  insanity,  ana,  on  the  other, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  impulse  to 
murder  never  constitutes,  by  itself,  a  mor- 
bid condition  which  can  be  isolated  from 
all  other  svmptoms.  If  it  be  true  that 
this  impulse  may  exist  together  with 
mental  lucidity  and  consciousness  without 
ceasing  to  be  pathological,  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  there  must  be  a  general 
fundamental  derangement  in  which  it 
finds  its  raison  cVttre.  This  is  necessarily 
a  moral  degeneration,  of  which  the  im- 

1.^ 
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poise  in' question  is  only  tbe  prominent 
symptom. 

Beflnitloii. — With  these  reservations 
in  regard  to  doctrine  and  terminology, 
we  think  it  possible  to  define  the  variety 
of  impulse  called  "homicidal  mono- 
mania "  as  a  syndrome  directly  connected 
with  Jierediiary  moral  degeneration^  and 
essentially  cliaracterised  by  tlie  desire  to 
murder,  witliout  any  intellectual  disorder 
or  passion,  and  necessarily  requiring,  as 
concomitant  mental  conditions^ persistence 
of  consciousness,  anxious  struggle  against 
the  besetting  impulse,  and  lastly,  in  case 
the  act  is  committed,  subsequent  moral  de- 
pression, 

Slatory. — For  long,  authors  have  es- 
tablished important  distinctions  in  the 
genesis  and  the  special  characters  of 
assaults  committed  by  lunatics.  ''The 
insane  make  attempts  on  the  life  of  their 
equals  ;  they  are  verv  irritable,  and  in  an 
attack  of  anger  strise  and  kill  the  per- 
sons who  oppose  them  or  are  believed  to 
oppose  them ;  they  kill  the  persons  whom 
they  think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be 
enemies  from  whom  they  have  to  defend 
themselves  or  on  whom  they  have  to  take 
vengeance.  Others,  deceived  b^  illusions 
of  the  senses  or  by  hallucinations,  obey 
the  insane  impulse.  Some  who  kill  give 
motives  for  tneir  horrible  determination 
and  reasons  for  their  acts,  and  are  con- 
scious of  tbe  evil  they  do.  Some  are 
blind  instruments  of  an  involuntary  in- 
stinctive impulse,  which  impels  them  to 
murder.  Lastly,  we  observe  idiots,  who, 
in  consequence  of  defective  intellectual 
development  and  ignorant  of  evil  as  well 
as  of  good,  kill  by  imitation  "  (Esquirol, 
"Des  Maladies  mentales,"  ed,  beige,  tom.  i. 
p.  376). 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  as 
we  see  from  Marc,  mental  alienation  was 
only  recognised  when  more  or  less  com- 
plete weakness  of  judgment  and  memory 
was  found,  or  where  delusions  accompanied 
by  unreasonable  actions  or  even  frenzy 
were  found  (Marc, "  De  la  Folic  consid^ree 
dans  ses  Bapports  avec  Ics  Questions  m^- 
dico-judiciares,''  Paris,  1840,  tom.  i.p.  222). 

Pinel  was  the  first  in  France  to  show 
that  there  may  exist  a  mental  condition 
in  which,  without  perceptible  aberration 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  patients  are 
persecuted  by  irresistible  sanguinary  pro- 
clivities.   This  is  called  manie  sans  delire. 

But  even  before  Pinel  authors  had 
occupied  themselves  with  this  question. 
In  Germany  Ettmiiller  called  this  form 
of  insanity  rnelancliolia  sine   delirio  or 

?erturhati  mentis  melanclwlia  sine  delirio, 
n  this  condition  reotaratio  sine  delirio  is 
preserved.    He  even  cites  two  observa- . 


tions  of  Plater,  one  of  which  concerns  a 
mother  who  had  several  times  been  tor- 
mented by  the  desire  to  kill  her  child; 
the  other  is  of  a  woman  who  often  showed 
a  tendency  to  utter  blasphemous  words. 

However  this  may  be,  in  France  Es- 
quirol took  up  the  idea  of  Pinel,  and 
created  the  "monomania"  in  order  to 
give  a  term  for  these  mental  aberrations, 
characterised  by  the  existence  of  a  small 
number  of  exclusive  dominant  fixed  ideas^ 
and  sometimes  of  one  idea  only,  the  reason 
being  otherwise  quite  sane.  He  calls 
the  condition  with  which  we  are  occapied 
here  instinctive  inonomania,  to  distingmsh 
it  from  true  or  intellectual  monomania,  in 
which  there  is  disorder  of  the  intellect, 
and  from  affective  monomania,  or  moral 
insanity. 

This  theory  of  monomania  met  with 
success.  Admitted  by  Marc,  Brierre  de 
Boismont,  and  other  alienists  of  that  time, 
it  soon  produced  a  host  of  similar  terms. 
We  shall  not  cite  that  of  Marc*  who 
classified  the  monomanias  according  to  the 
act  committed.  Prichard  had  already 
described  moral  insanity;  others  deacribea 
a  reasoning  lypemania  (Billod),  la  folis 
ludde  (Tr^lat),  les  pseudomonomanies 
(Delasiauve),  Vesthesiomanie  (Berihier), 
la  tnanie  raisonnante  (Campagne,  J. 
Falret,  &c.). 

On  the  other  hand,  authors  had  from 
the  commencement  included,  under  the 
title  of  monomania,  a  number  of  differeot 
conditions :  under  homicidal  monomania, 
e.g,,  were  included  acts  committed  bj 
patients  suffering  from  persecution-mania, 
epilepsy,  melancholia,  &c. 

At  the  present  time  the  ground,  althongb 
not  yet  completely  cleared,  is  at  leMt 
much  less  encumbered.  There  are  in 
insanity  a  number  of  types,  as  general 
paralysis,  chronic  persecution-mania  (or 
s vstematic  progressive  psychosis),  epilepsy, 
alcoholism,  &c,  which  may  easily  cause 
homicide,  but  which  are  nevertheless  well- 
defined  forms  in  which  the  act  is  nothing 
but  the  logical  consequence  of  the  primi* 
tive  insanity. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  there  ia  a 
great  class  of  patients — those  who  aie 
degenerated  through  heredity.  We  may 
say  that  since  this  class  has  been  recog- 
nised, the  reign  of  monomania  has  come 
to  an  end.  The  works  of  Falret  pere,  of 
Morel,  and  of  Falret  fila  prove  that 
mental  states,  until  then  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct maladies,  are  in  reality  only  symp- 
toms. To  Magnan,  however,  is  due  m 
honour  of  having  grouped  these  symptoms, 
and  of  haviug  made  them  characteristie 
of  a  whole  class  of  patients.  These  •ymp 
toms,  to  which  he  gives  the  excellent  term 
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"episodical  syndromes,"  are  only  the 
apanage  of  patients  whom  an  insane  in- 
heritance has  profoundly  tainted  morally 
and  intellectnally,  as  well  as  physically, 
and  who  are  called  *'  degenerated  through 
heredity."  "  There  exist,  in  mental  patho- 
logy, psychopathic  iudividuals  whose  dis- 
oraers  (uffer  distinctly  from  other  forms 
of  alienation  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  patients'  innate  disposition,  the 
fundamental  inharmouiousness  of  their 
faculties,  the  strange  abnormality  of  their 
tendencies,  and  episodically  as  regards 
their  moral  servitude  to  obsessiontconsdous 
impulsea,  fixed  ideas,  and  actual  tics  mO' 
roMx,  all  of  which  are  of  enormous  dia- 
gnostic importance;  as  regards  the  sudden 
explosion  of  mental  disorders,  with 
paroxysmal  and  disorderly  course,  with 
Proteus-like  symptoms,  and  with  leaps 
and  changes  to6  sudden  to  be  foreseen  " 
(Paul  Gamier,  "LaFolie  h  Paris,"  1890, 
p.  152). 

All  the  ancient  varieties  of  monomania 
may  be  found  in  these  patients,  either 
associated,  or  separately,  or  following  each 
other.  Undeniably,  Marc,  a  sagacious  and 
clear  observer,  had  an  idea  of  this  clinical 
truth.  He  remarks  about  the  frec|uent 
association  of  mvstical  with  homicidal 
ideas,  and  equally  notices  the  fact  on 
whicn  Magnan  and  his  followers  insist  in 
this  "  insanity  of  the  degenerated  " — viz., 
the  satisfaction  which  follows  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  act  {loc,  cit  p.  246). 

Bymptoms.— It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
lunatic  makes  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
his  eauals,  because  in  every  insanity  there 
may  be  a  direct  or  indirect  danger.  Let 
us  imagine  a  patient  who  thinks  himself 
to  be  struggliDg  against  some  hateful 
plot.  For  a  long  time  he  has  suffered 
silently,  and  has  passively  borne  a  thou- 
sand tortures,  or  he  has  limited  himself 
to  remonstrances  and  protestations,  the 
uselessness  of  which  hails  only  served  to 
increase  his  irritation,  his  resentment,  and 
the  desire  for  revenge.  A  dajr  arrives 
when,  weary  of  his  rdUe  as  a  victim,  he 
turns  on  his  supposed  enemy,  and  does  so 
boldly  and  witnout  mercy.  Being  fully 
convinced  of  his  right  of  legitimate  de- 
fence, he  will  murder  in  full  daylight  the 
person  whom  his  deranged  mmd  repre- 
sents to  him  as  his  persecutor;  or  an 
hallucination  may  cause  him  to  attack 
some  one.  We  may  say  that  his  crime 
is  the  lo^cal  consec[uence  of  his  insanity, 
because  in  his  homicidal  attack  he  is  con- 
sistent with  the  insanity  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Ivpemaniac  will 
sacrifice  one  or  several  of  nis  relatives  in 
consequence  of  his  affection  for  them. 
By  virtue  of  his  special  moral  disposition. 


and  his  melancholia,  which  vitiates  all  the 
impressions  he  receives,  and  interprets 
them  in  the  worst  possible  sense,  he  fore- 
sees for  those  who  are  dear  to  him  nothing 
but  intolerable  tortures.  By  killing  them, 
his  purpose  is  to  deliver  them  from  all 
this,  and  thus  he  makes  his  actions  agree 
with  his  morbid  ideas,  as,  e.^.,  another 
melancholiac  does,  who  kills  m  order  to 
be  killed,  since  he  has  not  the  courage 
to  take  his  own  life  ;  the  same  is  true  of 
an  insane  mystic  who  obeys  a  command 
from  heaven. 

Lastly,  a  lunatic  not  knowing  what  he 
is  about,  or  an  epileptic,  may — ^in  the 
middle  of  a  paroxjrsm — throw  mmself  on 
those  around  him  m  an  outbreak  of  frenzy, 
of  which  when  he  returns  to  conscious- 
ness he  has  not  the  slightest  remembrance. 
It  cannot  be  surprising  that  murder  may 
be  committed  in  all  these  states,  because 
this  is  unfortunately  the  logiciJ  result  of 
these  pathological  conditions.  We  must 
not  en>ect  reasonable  actions  to  be  per- 
formed during  an  intellectual  eclipse. 

In  our  case  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an 
intellect  which  remains  lucid,  and  judges 
and  a|>preciates  normaU  v ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  inhibited,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
anguish,  bv  the  impulse  (obsession)  to 
murder.  This  causes  surprise,  and  forms 
an  inexplicable  problem,  because  neither 
aberration  of  intellect,  nor  passion,  nor 
unconsciousness  are  present  to  allow  of 
an  interpretation  of  the  homicidal  im- 
pulse,  which  reason  rejects,  which  the  will 
strives  against^  but  which  nevertheless  im- 
poses itself  upon  both  with  wearying  and 
troublesome  persistence. 

The  attach  is  gener^y  sudden.  The 
impulse  is  produced  without  any  apparent 
cause.^  It  suddenly  invades  the  mind, 
sometimes  limited  to  a  painful  but  re- 
stricted obsession,  and  sometimes  is  so 
violent  that  homicide  is  at  once  immi- 
nent. 

The  paroxysms  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  attacks  of  this  strange  diathesis,  are 
generally  aunounced  by  more  or  less 
distinct  physical  phenomena,  in  which 
one  may  see  a  sort  of  premonitory  aura  : 
*^  they  are  a  sudden  sense  of  heat  in  the 
head,  constrictive  cephalalgia,  precordial 
anxiety,  shivering,  &c"  (Paul  Gamier, 
"  La  Folic  h  Paris  ").  Esquirol,  with  his 
admirable  power  of  observation^  has  taken 
notice  of  tnese  symptoms,  which  he  thus 
describes: — "When  the  individuals  who 
are  governed  by  the  impulse  to  murder 
are  carefully  observed,  one  finds  that  this 
condition  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
cephalalgia,  sickness  and  abdominal  pains, 
such  as  often  occur  in  the  insane,  and 
that  these  symptoms  are  more  pronounoed 
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when  this  dreadful  impulse  becomes  more 
powerful." 

Tbe  unfortunate  patient  generally  con- 
fides his  horrible  desire  to  nis  doctor,  or 
even  to  his  family.  Sometimes  he  also 
goes  to  accuse  himself  before  the  authori- 
ties. His  anguish  shows  itself  in  phrases 
which  are  almost  the  same  in  all  those 
who  are  slaves  of  this  fixed  impulse : 
**  I  have  bad  thoughts I  am  tor- 
mented by  the  fear  to  do  evil  to  those  who 
are  dearest  to  me  in  this  world  ....  an 
inexplicable  instinct  drives  me  to  the 
most  frightful  crime  ....  I  must  flee 
in  order  to  avoid  succumbing  to  this 
impulse,''  &c 

The  expression  of  such  patients  indi- 
cates most  intense  anxiety;  one  feels 
oneself  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  is 
governed  by  a  force  greater  than  his  will, 
and  who  is  not  master  of  himself.  Many 
ask  for  precautions  a^inst  themselves; 
foreseeing  a  danger  which  seems  to  them 
to  threaten  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
dear  to  them,  they  are  willing  to  resign 
their  liberty. 

An  important  peculiarity  is  the  part 
which  opporiunity  plays,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  obsession.  Thus,  Esquirol  re- 
marks most  judiciously :  '*  The  presence  of 
persons  chosen  as  victims,  and  the  si^ht 
of  proper  instruments  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  horrible  desires,  awaken  and 
augment  the  proclivity  of  these  patients 
to  homicide." 

The  weapon  is  there  under  his  eyes — 
the  patient  might  seize  it — and  in  a  sudden 
act  all  would  be  done !  At  the  moment  of 
this  mental  representation  of  an  eventual 
crime  there  is  a  shivering  with  dread.  A 
moral  shock  is  produced;  the  sight  be- 
comes dim  as  in  a  sort  of  vertigo.  Defiance 
of  one's  own  self  and  fear  seem  to  be  the 
initial  symptoms.  Before  this  morbid 
•solicitation  occurs  there  is  a  fear  to  see 
it  rise,  and  it  is  a  strange  peculiarity  that 
just  this  apprehension  awakens  and  stimu- 
lates the  nomiddal  proclivity.  Bejected 
to-day,  it  reappears  to-morrow  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Want  of  space  for- 
bids us  to  cite  here  the  striking  observa- 
tions related  by  authors.  As  character- 
istic languajD^e,  and  apt  to  show  the  inten- 
sity and  frightfulness  of  the  obsession, 
we  may  cite  the  words  of  a  butcher's  wife, 
who  was  driven  to  cut  with  a  big  knife 
the  throats  of  her  children  playing  in  the 
shop :  '*  I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  quite 
well  what  I  am  saying  and  doing.  I  only 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me ; 
for  the  last  three  months  I  do  not  recog- 
nise myself.  What  is  going  on  within  me 
is  too  horrible  to  tell.  I  adore  my  chil- 
dren, and  something  says  tome:'  You  shall 


kill  them ! '  The  first  time  I  felt  a  shiver 
which  shook  me  from  head  to  toe.  I  had 
the  butcher's  knife  in  my  hand;  my  two 
children  were  near  me  amusing  them- 
selves. The  idea  to  cut  their  throats 
seized  me  all  at  once:  *Ki11  them!  kill 
them ! '  cried  out  to  me  my  criminal  desire." 
Can  anything  more  dreadful  be  imagined? 
(Paul  Gamier,  "  La  FoUe  a  Paris.") 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  facts  of 
homicidal  monomania,  we  find  that,  with- 
out losing  its  indispensable  characteristic 
of  consciousness,  it  does  not  always  pursue 
the  same  course.  Although  it  is  true  that 
an  obsession  is  ordinarily  an  element  of 
the  syndrome,  we  must  nevertheless  note 
that  the  symptoms  may,  in  other  oases, 
be  those  01  a  sudden  impulse  without  any 
preceding  obsession.  The  impuUe  to 
m>v/rder  arises  suddenly,  and  withoat  any 
apparent  cause,  like  a  paroxysm  of  de- 
structive frenzy.  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack  and  the  intensity  of  the  impulse 
might  lead  us  to  think  of  epileptic  insanity 
as  the  psychical  equiixiletU  of  a  convulsive 
attack,  but  the  preservation  of  conscious- 
ness differentiates  clearly  these  two  con- 
ditions. Most  frequently  warned  by  the 
appearance  of  the  impulse  as  an  actual 
a/ura,  which  has  been  compared  to  tbe 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  extraordinary  anxiety,  the 
patient,  on  the  point  of  passing  over  into 
an  attack  of  homicidal  insanity,  shouts  to 
those  around  him  to  escape,  or  he  desires 
to  be  restrained. 

Considering  the  differences  in  the  symp- 
toms, we  are  led  to  distinguish  two  vane- 
ties  of  conscious  homicidal  impulse  or 
monomania. 

( 1 )  The  obsession  to  murder,  with  slow, 
intermittent  course,  and  with  exacerba- 
tions of  the  desire,  constitatingr  the  fi^ 
hom>icidal  idea^  which  is  intensified  by  the 
accompanying  anxiety. 

(2)  The  attack  of  bomloldal  Impulse  is 
brought  about  by  an  instantaneous  siimm- 
ItiSf  hy  a  mental  convulsion  discluugiiig 
itself  m  movements,  and  thus  resembHuff, 
as  also  by  its  suddenness,  an  epileptic 
attack,  from  which  it  difiers,  however,  in 
the  preservation  of  consciousness. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the'  former 
variety  is  less  dangerous  than  the  latter, 
for,  although  less  sudden  and  intense,  it 
is  more  persistent  In  both  cases,  if  the 
desire  of  homicide  is  about  to  become  an 
accomplished  fact — ^which,  fortunately,  ii 
not  often  the  case,  in  consequence  <n  the 
precautions  which  the  patient  causes  to 
be  taken  against  himself— there  is  in  this 
motor  disonarge  a  sudden  appeasement 
and  satisfaction,  as  most  observers  have 
stated. 
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In  subiecting  a  patient  suffering  from 
homicidal  monomania  to  a  careful  exami- 
mition,  we  find  among  his  personal  and 
hereditary  antecedents,  not  only  sufficient 
indications  to  justify  his  classification 
among  the  degenerated  through  heredity 
— mental  disequilibration  and  instability, 
morbid  emotion,  physical  sijo^ns,  tics,  &c, 
— but  also  other  moral  peculiarities,  other 
obsessions,  and,  lastly,  other  tnora^  tics, 
which  r^resent  so  many  links  ol*  one  and 
the  same  pathological  cnain. 

Biacaosls- — ^Lucidity,  preservation  of 
consciousness,  and  absence  of  every  emo- 
tion or  passion  are,  as  we  have  said,  the 
essential  elements  of  the  syndrome  we 
axe  studying.  These  characters  are  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  to  allow  of  the  diagnosis 
under  any  circumstances.  In  one  case, 
however,  there  might  be  some  hesitation : 
it  is  possible  to  confound  the  impuhive 
variety  with  the  epileptic  aura,  which 
sometimes  consists  of  a  sudden  homicidal 
frenzy  without  unconsciousness  and  con- 
sequent amnesia.  Let  us  suppose  the 
epileptic  attack  to  be  limited  to  this  initio 
phenomenon — and  such  cases  have  been 
reported — and  the  difficulty  of  a  diagnosis 
may  be  so  great  that  the  history  of  the 
case  is  alone  able  to  clear  it  up. 

Xttoloffja — Patlioffeiiesis. — Ourknow- 
ledge  of  the  necessary  relations  between 
mental  degeneration  and  conscious  homi- 
cidal impulse  indicates  sufficiently  where 
we  have  to  look  for  the  causes  of  this 
syndrome.  It  seems,  therefore,  unneces- 
sary to  insist  upon  the  astiology.  A 
curious  psycho-pathological  problem,  how- 
ever, is  the  mode  of  the  generation  of  the 
fixed  idea  to  murder.  What  is  the  "  Why  " 
of  this  dreadful  obsession,  which  is  caused 
neither  by  emotion  nor  by  passion  P  What 
is  the  psychological  mechanism  of  its 
sudden  appearance,  of  its  persistence,  and 
of  its  sudd!en  awakening  aiter  more  or  less 
complete  disappearance?  We  have  said 
that  homicidal  obsession  with  conscious- 
ness is  intimately  allied  to  mental  degene- 
ration. Therefore,  at  the  hand  of  clmical 
observation  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  psycho-amoral  indistinctness 
exhibited  by  this  condition  furnishes  alone 
the  explanation  of  a  similar  phenomenon. 
In  the  same  way  we  find  in  homicidal 
monomania  acondition  partly,  but  strongly, 
impregnated  with  heredity. 

There  is  in  hereditary  degeneration  a 
mode  of  feeling  and  reaction  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  only  on  this  choice  soil  that 
this  strange  proclivity  develops,  which 
may,  in  consequence  of  the  seriousness  of 
its  social  consequences,  seem  very  different 
from  a  thousana  other  obsessions  ormanias 
to  which  those  individuals  who  deviate 


from  the  normal  types  are  subject,  but 
which  does  not  differ  from  it  in  its  funda- 
mental principles. 

Authors  who  have  occupied  themselves 
with  this  question  have  at  nil  times  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  a  vague  personality 
in  addition  to  the  patient's  proper  person- 
ality. They  have  assumed  an  unconscious 
personality  existing  side  by  side  with  the 
conscious  personahty — sometimes  co-ope- 
rating with  it»  sometimes  in  opposition  to 
it.  They  have  called  this  (a  word  bad 
enough)  Vinconscient^  and  have  attributed 
to  it  a  principal  role  in  the  affection  with 
which  we  are  now  occupied. 

We  do  not  see,  however,  good  reason 
for  introducing  here  an  unconscious  per- 
sonality, which  really  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Interpreting  it  more  scientifi- 
cally and  more  clinicfuly,  we  find  an  ex- 
Eltfnation,  first,  in  the  abnormal  excita- 
ility,  and,  secondly,  in  the  erethism  of 
certain  cell-fproups  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  condition  of  mental  degeneration 
is,  above  all,  characterised  by  a  want  of 
harmonv  in  the  development  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  the  easy  emancipation  of  psycho- 
sensory from  other  centres  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  subordinate.  Hence  a  want 
of  oohesion,  measure,  and  actual  consenstis 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
these  centres,  and  hence  also  the  insta- 
bility and  inco-ordination  which  are  a 
rule,  and  almost  a  psycho-patholo^cal 
law,  of  hereditary  mental  degeneration. 
To  this  f  unctionid  inco-ordination  corre- 
sponds necessuily  an  incoercibility  of  the 
sentiments,  emotions,  and  ideas.  We 
then  notice  these  disproportionate  and 
incoherent  reactions,  which  are  for  the 
mind  what  chorea  is  for  the  movements. 

From  this  disposition,  so  profoundly 
abnormal  in  its  reactions,  and  from  the 
insane  vibration  of  certain  groups  of  cere- 
bral cells  for  which  we  have  no  expression, 
proceed  these  illogical  emotive  manifesta- 
tions, which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  most 
phenomena  known  as  obsessions,  impulses, 
or  episodical  syndromes  (Magnan)  of  the 
degenerated  through  heredity — that  is  to 
say,  of  their  doubts,  of  their  anxious  per- 
plexities, and  of  their  childish  fright, 
which  the  reason  helps  to  judge  and  to 
condemn,  without,  however,  Dein|^  able  to 
drive  them  away.  Thus,  morbidly  pre- 
pared to  make  use  of  any  opportunity  for 
showing  his  incoercible  and  illogical  emo- 
tivity and  his  peculiar  aptitude  of  being 
captured  by  a  strange  and  bizarre  fixed 
idea,  the  degenerated  individual  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  slightest  objective  provoca- 
tion. The  occasion  may,  e.g.,  be  tne  sight 
of  a  weapon.  The  impression,  which  would 
be  quite   indifferent  to  ever^bol^  ^3a.^^ 
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takes  in  him  the  proportions  of  an  actual 
moral  shock.  Profoundly  deranged,  and 
almost  in  a  sort  of  mental  vertigo,  he 
apprehends  witii  fright  the  criminal  use 
wnich  may  he  made  of  this  wea{)on,  and 
he  is  not  quite  certain  that  his  hand 
should  not  seize  it  in  order  to  strike  with 
it.  The  hest-balanced  brain  may  sud- 
denly be  traversed  by  an  idea  which  is 
most  singular,  most  frightful^  and  the 
least  in  accord  with  the  innermost  senti- 
ments ;  but  it  only  passes  through,  re- 
jected by  the  moral  conscience ;  it  was  but 
a  hizcLfre  whim  of  ideation,  which  vanished 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  dj^enerated  indi- 
vidual, where  the  soil  is  different,  the  idea, 
which  otherwise  would  not  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  centres,  takes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emotivity  and  of  the  failing 
of  the  faculties,  complete  possession  of 
them.  The  objective  provocation — e,g,, 
the  sight  of  a  weapon — is  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
purely  subjective  and  spontaneous  process 
18  much  rarer.  In  the  latter  case  the 
thought  may  mentally  represent  a  crime ; 
the  conscience  is  thus  tempted,  brought 
into  a  state  of  emotion,  ana  turns  away 
from  it  with  horror,  but  returns  to  it  inces- 
santly. 

l%ere  is  in  either  case  a  condition  of 
morbid  emotivity,  which  results  in  ereth- 
ism of  a  certain  centre;  this  erethism 
tends  to  connect  idea  and  action  closer 
and  closer  until  it  creates  the  desire  to 
execute  the  act. 

The  idea  appears — horrible,  repuUivej 
and  attrcLctive  at  the  same  time-— exercising 
a  sort  of  fascination,  which  is  tdao  found 
under  many  other  circumstances,  when 
the  emotion  is  predominant.  A  strange 
disorder  develops  itself,  which  is  very 
analogous  to  the  vertigo  of  a  neuropathic 
individual  when  he  sees  from  an  elevated 
position  the  deep  at  his  feet.  The  fright 
almost  freezes  him ;  he  will  throw  him- 
self backward,  but  has  no  energv  to  do 
so ;  he  seems  to  be  attracted  to  the  deep 
by  a  blind  force. 

Is  not  sometimes  the  effect  of  very 
great  fright  to  throw  the  individual  into 
the  danger  which  he  wants  to  flee,  so  much 
disordered  become  the  reactions  through 
an  emotional  disturbance?  In  a  vem- 
ginous  individual  the  mental  representa- 
tion of  the  eventuality  of  a  frightful  fall, 
by  acting  powerfully  on  the  psycho-sensory 
centres,  tends  to  bring  about  precisely  the 
movement — the  nishforwardr—vrhich  the 
mind  thinks  of.  Is  not  strong  thinking 
of  an  action,  even  when  it  meets  with  the 
opposition  of  the  conscience,  so  to  say 
the  motor  prelude  of  this  action  P    For 


thinking  can  be  called  strong  only  when 
it  excites  profoundly  the  psycho-motor 
centres.  Thus  an  energetic  tension  is 
established,  creating  the  want  of  a  motor 
discharge  after  these  successive  accumu- 
lations, and  we  have  to  consider  homicidal 
impulse  as  such  a  motor  discharge,  appear- 
ing with  a  flash-like  violence.  These  con- 
ditions explain  sufficiently  why  the  obses- 
sion suddenly  subsides  after  the  patient 
has  satisfied  his  desire  to  kilL 

Have  we  to  conclude  from  the  fact  that 
a  patient  labouring  under  homicidal  im- 
pulse struggles  against  the  obsession,  and 
thus  stands  between  the  solicitations  of 
the  fixed  idea  and  the  advices  of  a  con- 
science which  tries  to  reject  them,  a 
dualism  of  the  will?  Are  there  two 
wills,  of  which  the  one,  normalf  rejects  the 
criminal  act,  and  the  other,  paJholoaieai, 
desires  the  execution  of  the  deed  P  We  are 
unable  now  to  go  into  this  question  of 
morbid  psychology.  We  may,  however, 
mention  that  there  are  several  modalities 
of  will.  We  have  here  tried  to  show  the 
energy  of  a  morbid  desire,  itself  derived 
from  a  sort  of  emotional  insanity,  whidi 
causes  erethism  of  the  other  psycho-motor 
centres,  and  have  denied  that  there  oooM 
be  an  vnstinciive  effort  for  the  satisfaction 
of  this  want.  One  might  call  this  an  tn- 
stinctive  will,  rudimentary  in  its  elements, 
but  capable  of  acquiring  in  an  individual 
degenerated  through  heredity  a  power 
over  the  will,  properly  so  called,  which  is 
formed  under  the  direction  of,  and  by,  the 
higher  faculties. 

Voreiislo  Medlolae. — If  we  consider 
that  the  homicidal  fixed  idea  alwayi 
connotes  a  subjacent  morbid  condition 
of  mental  degeneration,  of  which  it  is 
only  a  symptom,  and  if  we,  in  addition 
to  this,  recognise  this  clinical  truth,  that 
a  patient  labouring  under  homicidal  im- 
pulse is  as  unable  to  free  himself  from 
this  fixed  idea  as  a  lunatic  is  to  get  rid  of 
his  imaginary  conceptions  or  his  halloci- 
nations,  we  cannot  nesitate  to  declare  a 
man,  who  thus  makes  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  another,  to  be  irresponsible  before 
the  law.  The  expert  has  to  show  Vo^ 
a  homicidal  monomaniac  can  as  little  re- 
sist his  impulse  as  a  patient  Buffering 
from  onomatomania  or  coprolalia  can 
help  uttering  such  or  such  abusive  or 
obscene  word.  At  bottom  the  phenomena 
are  the  same,  and  a  difference  exists  cmlj 
in  the  extrinsic  circumstances.  The  ex- 
pert has  also  to  look  at  the  antecedents 
of  the  patient  for  abnormalities,  which  are 
mostly  found  in  great  number. 

We  may  state  as  a  principle,  that  a 
magistrate  ought  to  call  for  the  examina- 
tion by  a  m^co-legal  expert  of  every 
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criminal  nhose  attempt  does  not  seem 
based  on  the  ordinary  motives  of  moat 
crimeH.  The  duty  of  ihe  medico-legal  ex- 
pert is  to  prOT  ethatperBittenceo  fcon  sciou  b- 
ness  and  lucidity  does  not  exclade  a  mor- 
bid mental  condition. 

Concerning  tbe  treatment,  vie  have 
nothing  to  add  to  that  employed  in  all 
hereditary  Cotdib  of  mental  degeneration. 
TfaB  Berionsneas  of  tbia  impnlse,  however, 
nataraJly  requires  special  pTecaotiouary 
measnres.  It  is  almost  soperflnous  to  say 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  separate  children 
irom  a  mother  who  suffers  from  the  desire 
to  cut  their  throats.  These  patients  are 
often  the  first  to  ask  for  protection  against 
themselvea,  and  the  homicidal  solicita- 
tions of  which  they  accuse  tbemselvea 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  The  ri^gime 
(if  the  asylum,  isolattoii,  sedative  or  tonic 
treatment,  as  the  case  requires,  and  a  strict 
moral  hygiene  may  often  bring  about  a 
javonrable  modification.  The  nomicidal 
cbsession  suhsidea  gradually,  and  may 
disajipear  for  ever,  althongh  a  re-awakeu- 
ang  of  the  impulse  is  always  to  be  feared. 
Paul  Gabniee. 
Henbi  Colin. 
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BOK»oms  (Iwrror.  a.  trembling,  from 
horreo,  1  shake  with  cold).  A  popular 
term  for  delirium  tremens,  in  reference  to 
the  sensfttioas  of  terror  and  eicitement 
which  are  symjitomatic  of  tbe  disease. 

BOBPITAIS  rOK  THB  UTSAJra* 
(Sre   BEGlSTHHEn    HoSi'lTiLS.) 

HVaiOK  lKE£A.BCHOHCTrS  {humor, 
moisture,  from  hiimeo,  I  moisten ;  iiiXayxo- 
Xiirik,  having  black  bile).  A  name  given 
by  the  humoral  pathologists  to  the  morbid 
fluid  of  the  body  which  was  supposed  to 
cause  melancholia. 

HtnrDSaoirOKB  (Ger.).  An  equi- 
valent for  Cynoreiia  (ij.c). 

xmrxtavrtrrs  (Ger.).  An  equivalent 
for  Hydrophobia. 

HTAZ.OVHAOXA  (uaX-s,  glass  ;  •Payrtv, 

to  eat).  A  name  given  to  tne  proclivity 
evinced  by  some  insane  persons  to  eat  or 
chew  glass.     (Ger.  G/,.«/re*Kn,) 

BTSROCBVBAKirS  OF  THH  m- 
SAim  (uAuifj,  water;  ntc^X^,  the  bead^. 
A  name  given  to  chronic  meuingo-ependi- 
mitis  occurring  in  tbe  insane. 

nTSBOMaiffiA  (vSusii ;  uovio,  mad- 
ness). A  term  used  by  Baumes  to 
denote  excessive  morbid  thirst ;  a  ro^ 
for  water.  By  titrambio  to  denote  manis 
with  a  desire  to  drown ;  this  latter  is  said 
to  be  a  symptom  of  pellagra  (</.•>.]■  (Fr. 
hydrom,nU.) 

BTBBOPBOBIA,  BTBTBBICAKi 
BTDKOPBOBIA,  BSBVOITBl  BT- 
SBOVBOBIA,  SFOXrXAMKOQS  {ijivp  i 
tfiulios,  fuar|.  Dilferent  terms  for  a. 
form  of  hysterical  affection  the  symp- 
toms of  which  resemble  those  of  hydro- 
phobia more  or  less  closely.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  public  attention  drawn  t 


ment,  th 


of  p8endo-hydro]ibobia  has  been  greatly 
increased . 

BTDBOPBOBZA,  MBBTAZi  STXK*- 
TOKS  or. — The  menial  symptoms  pre- 
sented by  a  patient  sntforing  from  hydro- 
phobia or  rabies,  are  interesting  because 
they  offer  a  very  consistent  and  compre- 
hensible sequence  not  only  in  man,  but 
also  in  the  lower  animals.  This  sequence, 
moreover,  is  parallel  to  the  anatomical 
changes  found  post-mortem.  In  man  the 
first  mental  symptom  is,  as  a  rule,  an  ill- 
defined  dread  or  feoling  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  this  becomes  exaggerated  into 
well-marked    aospicions  —  e.g.,   of   baio^ 
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poisoned,  of  being  pursued,  tliat  some 
accident  is  happening  to  the  bouse  or  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient.  After  this  pre- 
liminary stage  has  begun,  then  follow  very 
distinct  hallucinations  of  the  special 
senses,  almost  entirely  of  sight  and  near- 
ing ;  thus  in  the  lower  animals  the  pursuit 
of  imaginary  objects  is  very  characteristic, 
and  in  man  the  sound  of  voices,  and,  more 
rarely,  the  sight  of  terrifying  objects, 
occur  as  the  more  frequent  instances  of 
psychical  disorder.  The  occurrence  of  the 
halluciDations  is  usually  intermitted  by 
periods  of  complete  lucidity.  This  inter- 
mission, which  is  more  rarely  seen  in  the 
larger  animals,  is  common  enough  in  the 
hignly  domesticated  dog,  which  can  be 
frequently  aroused  from  the  hallucinatory 
condition  by  the  voice  of  its  master. 
From  the  hallucinatory  stage  the  condi- 
tion passes  into  the  stage  of  excitation, 
whence  the  designation  or  mania  or  mad- 
ness has  been  applied  to  that  disease.  The 
excitation  phenomena,  however,  varv  very 
much  in  different  animals  and  in  different 
human  beings.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards 
animals,  the  phenomena  of  excitation  are 
only  very  slightly  marked  in  some  classes 
— e.g,,  the  rodents,  especially  the  rabbits ; 
whereas  in  other  classes — e.a.,  the  soli- 
pedes,  especially  the  horse — although  the 
physiolo^cal  considerations  of  diet,  &c,y 
are  mucn  the  same,  nevertheless  the  ex- 
citation is  very  marked ;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  animal  perhaps  which  exhibits  to  such 
an  extreme  degree  the  destructive  mania- 
cal outbursts  as  the  horse.  Even  in  the 
same  species  there  may  be  differences  of 
this  kind  ;  thus,  in  the  dog  we  may  have 
as  much  developed  ferocity  as  is  seen  in 
the  cat  when  suffering  from  rabies,  where- 
as in  the  paralytic  form  or  so*called  dumb 
madness,  the  animal  shows  nearly  as  little 
disposition  to  attack  as  in  the  case  of  the 
raboit.  In  man  the  same  differences  pre- 
sent themselves ;  in  the  cases  of  highly 
nervous  persons  there  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  delirium,  very  rarely,  however,  any  de- 
structiveness,  and  usually  much  talkative- 
ness and  constant  complaints  and  appre- 
hensions of  being  left  alone  or  oeing 
injured.  The  question  of  destructive 
mania  will  be  further  alluded  to  directly 
in  speaking  of  pseudo-  or  hysterical  hydro- 
phobia. 

From  the  excitation  stage  the  individual 
passes  into  the  paralytic  condition.  In 
animals  this  is,  we  may  say,  invariably 
present.  The  maniacal  symptoms  gradu- 
ally fade  out,  as  the  centres  become  more 
and  more  exhausted,  but  remain  so  long 
as  the  animal  possesses  any  conscious- 
ness, since  the  paralysis  appears  to  affect 
the  lower  centres  firsts  proceeding  as  it 


does  up  the  spinal  cord,  paralysing  the 
legs  and  the  lumbar  centres,  and  ulti- 
mately the  higher  centres.  In  man  usually 
the  case  terminates  unfavourably  by  car- 
diac syncope  during  the  stage  of  excita- 
tion ;  but  it  the  patient  be  carried  through 
the  former  condition,  the  contrast  between 
the  excitation  stage  and  the  paralytic 
stage  is  sometimes  extremely  marked  and 
suddenly  developed.  The  patient,  who 
before  was  showmg  the  greatest  appre- 
hension witii-  flashed  face  and  staring 
eyes,  who  exhibited  most  painful  spasms 
on  any  attempted  feeding  or  in  conse- 
quence of  any  reflex  disturbance,  now 
becomes  quite  calm,  fully  conscious  of  his 
state,  and  not  unfrequently  drinks  fluids 
without  any  spasm  or  fear  of  the  same. 
This,  of  course,  is  unfortunately  not  an 
improvement.  It  only  means  that  the 
centres  are  for  the  most  part  exhausted, 
and  that  the  blood-pressure  is  very  greatly 
lowered. 

A  word  must  be  said  here  upon  the 
mental  condition,  which  is  of  gpreat  practi- 
cal importance,  and  which  is  called  pseudo' 
or  hysterical  hydrophobia.*  This  state  of 
affairs  is  now  well  known.  In  all  cases 
the  symptoms  presented  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  resembled  the  genuine  disease, 
but  differ  chiefly  by  omission  of  some 
characteristic  feature.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  patients  are  males,  the 
incubation  period  alleged  is  too  short,  the 
history  of  the  bite  or  infection  is  usually 
very  doubtful,  and  the  onset  of  the  mental 
change  is  not  such  as  has  just  been  des- 
cribea,  but  as  follows : 

The  patient  declares  that  he  has  hallu- 
cinations of  visions  so  far  as  the  dog  is 
concerned,  his  conversation  is  constantly 
about  the  dog  and  his  having  been  bitten, 
and  then  in  tne  excitable  state  he  becomes 
very  destructive,  attempts  to  bite  people 
and  injure  them,  a  symptom  which  is  of 
the  utmost  rarity  in  the  real  disease. 
The  next  noteworthy  point  is  that  the 
cluiracteristic  spasms  are  absent,  that  he 
can  be  deceivea  into  swallowing  without 
spasm,  by  assuring  him  that  whereas  he 
cannot  drink  water,  he  can  easily  swallow 
milk,  and  finally  the  excitatory  condition 
lasts  for  many  days  and  even  weeks,  no 
paralytic  phenomena  showing  themselves. 
Such  survival  of  the  patient  beyond  a  few 
dajs  makes  the  diagnosis  absolutely  cer- 
tain. Victor  Hobslet. 

[Note  by  the  Editor. — M.  Memet  {Drlirt 
aiyu  hydrophohique)  bos  reported  the  case  of  m 
man  who  died  in  his  cliitique  after  presenting  verf 
well-marked  Bj-mptoms  of  hydrophobia  and  also  of 
mental  dit»order.     It  was  not  r^^arded  by  Heesnet 

*  Cases  are  given  in  Dr.  H.  Tnke*8  *'  Inflnence 
of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  "  (ChorchlU,  18&4X 


Hydrophobophobia 


[    6oi    ] 


Hyperkinesia 


•s  au  example  of  inuMj^inary  hydrophobia,  but  as  u 
real  malady  of  the  nervous  system,  iu  which  the 
hydrophobic  symptoms  ])redominated,  but  were 
certainly  not  due  to  the  bite  of  tn  animal.  Sec 
the  article  '*  Hydrophobie,"  in  Dechombre's  Die- 
tionnaiir  des  Sciences  metiicalfSt  1889.] 

BTBSOPHOBOPHOBZA  (vda>f), water; 
<l>6^s,  fear  or  dread  ot).  The  morbid  dread 
of  hydrophobia  which  is  sometimes  so  in- 
tense as  to  constitute  a  form  of  insanity. 

HTPACirSZA  HT8THBZCA  (vtto, 
nnder  (diminutive) ;  cfxovo-ir,  hearing). 
Defective  hearing  in  a  hysterical  person 
without  defect  of  the  special  or^an. 

HTPJB8TBB8ZA  (vTrd,  diminutive ; 
ata-Brjais,  perception  by  the  senses).  A 
diminution  of  the  general  or  special  sensi- 
bility of  any  part  of  the  body. 

HTPa&AOiTBZA  (v?rcp,  above  or  be- 
vond  (denoting  increase  or  excess) ;  aicovais, 
hearing).  Morbid  exaltation  of  the  sense 
of  hearing;  auditory  hypersssthesia.  A 
rare  condition  in  which  sounds  are  heard 
with  undue  loudness,  and  even  such  as 
are  inaudible  to  other  persons  are  dis- 
tinctly perceived.  It  occurs  mainly  in 
hysterical  subjects,  the  augmented  acute- 
ness  being  only  part  of  the  extreme  acute- 
ness  of  ail  the  senses.  It  has  also  been 
observed  at  the  onset  of  acute  cerebral 
disease. 

HTPBBJB8TBB8ZA  (vTTcp,  intensify- 
ing prelix;  ataBrjais,  perception  by  the 
senses).  An  excessive  or  exalted  sensi- 
bility depending  upon  a  too  great  sensi- 
tiveness to  impressions  of  the  sensory 
nerves,  or  a  too  acute  perception  by  the 
nerve  centres  of  these  impressions.  By 
some  it  is  limited  to  the  more  acute  per- 
ception of  painful  sensations.  It  may  be 
purely  functional  as  well  as  organic  in  its 
oriffin.  (Fr.  hyperesthesie ;  Ger.  Hyper- 
dsthesie,) 

ITBBBZAt       ACOirSTZC « 


Synonyms  of  Hyperacusia. 


(vTT^p ;  attrOfja-is;  cerebrum,  the  brain). 
HypersBsthesia  taking  origin  in  some  dis- 
turbance of  the  cerebral  functions. 


rocz      or. 

(vrrip ;  at(rdr)a'is ;  focvs,  a  fireplace).  Sensi- 
tive spots  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
situated  in  different  places  in  different 
patients,  pressure  on  which,  whether 
accidentally  or  purposely,  produces  all  the 
phenomena  of  a  hysterical  aura :  prss- 
cordial  pain,  globus  hystericus,  buzzing 
in  the  ears  and  throbbing  in  the  tenaples. 
The  same  points  when  excited  during  a 
hysterical  lit  may,  but  only  imperfectly, 
arrest  an  attack  m  process  of  evolution. 
These  foci  are  frequently  observed  to  be 
located  on  the  skin  of  the  genital  organs 
in  male  subjects  (Charcot). 


JE8THB8ZA,    aBnrBBA& 

[virdf);  ataOrfo'is),  The  form  of  hyperaes- 
thesia  which  affects  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body.     (See  Hysteria.) 

^  HTPBBJBBTHB8ZA,     aVSTATOBT 

(vrrip ;  0(0-^170-1^  ;  gusiOy  1  taste).  A  morbid 
increase  of  the  sense  of  taste.  It  occurs 
especially  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 

^BTVBBJBBTHBSZA,  OPTZO  (xmip; 
aurBTja-is ;  otttikos,  pertaining  to  sight).  An 
extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve  common  in  certain  func- 
tional maladies,  such  as  hysteria  and 
epilepsy.  In  epilepsy  aursa  ore  frequently 
of  the  visual  type,  varying  from  a  complex 
visual  idea  (e.g,,  angels,  demons,  &e.)  to 
a  simple  one  (e.^^.,  a  flash  of  light).  In 
insanity  and  delirium  such  complex  visual 
ideas  are  very  common,  and  have  received 
the  name  of  visual  hallucinations,  but 
they  may  occur  occasionally  as  isolated 
symptoms  in  varioas  forms  of  nerve  in- 
stability, due  to  weakness,  in  persons  of 
a  neurotic  disposition  or  who  have  a  dis- 
tinct strain  of  insanity  in  their  family, 
(^ee  Epilepsy,  Haxlucinatioxs,  Hysteria, 
&c.) 

HTPBBJB8THB8ZA,     O&VAOTOBT 

(vn4p;ai<rOf)ais ;  olfacio,  I  smell).  A  morbid 
condition  observed  in  the  hysterical  in 
which  odours,  whether  pleasurable  or  the 
reverse,  are  intensely  exaggerated. 


{imip ;  aiadjia-is ;  V^vxi?,  the  soul  or  mind). 
A  synonym  of  Hypochondriasis. 

HTPBBAZiCIBBZA  (virip  ;  aXyrjciSt  a 
sense  of  pain).  Excessive  sensibility  to 
painful  impressions.  A  condition  gene- 
rally associated  with  hysteria,  general  ner- 
vousness, or  with  acute  inflammation  in- 
volving the  nerve  centres  or  special  nerves. 
Sometimes  used  in  the  more  f;eneral  sense 
of  excessive  or  exalted  sensibility. 

BTFBBBIJZiZA      (vrrip;    fiovXri,    will). 

Literally  an  excessive  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  will.  Friedlander  employs 
this  term  to  denote  the  species  of  violent 
mania  occurring  in  persons  of  weak  will 
and  depraved  morals. 

HTPBBCBBBMOBTZA  (vrrip;  KtjhtpLOvUi^ 
care  or  solicitude).  A  term  for  excessive 
grief,  anxiety,  or  care.  (Fr.  hypercede- 
monie,) 

BTFBBBCHBUKA  (vnip;  yjx^tia,  a 
sound).  A  morbid  exaggeration  of  a  nor- 
mal sound.    (See  Hyperacusia.) 

HTPBBBBBTHZ8ZA  (vnip ;  iptOif^io, 
I  irritate).  A  term  for  excessive  mental 
irritability. 

HTPBBXZWBBZA  (vrrip  ;  Kunjais,  move- 
ment). A  synonym  of  Impulsive  Insanity 
(Clouston). 


(vrrip;  Kiyrjais;  hysteria,  q.v.); 
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HypnoUos 


VTHSZWA  [vnip  ;  Konjats  ; 
uterintLs,  pertaining  to  the  womb).  Terms 
eynonjmoas  with  Hystero-epilepsy,  Hys- 
terical fits. 

HTPlOtXiOOZA  (vrrdp ;  \6yos,  a  word, 
discourse).  The  excessive  loquacity  of  a 
maniacal  person. 

HTPBSMWB8ZA  (vndp ;  fiyrjais, 
memory).  Over-activity  of  the  memor}'. 
A  condition  in  which  past  acts,  feelings, 
or  ideas  are  brought  vividly  to  the  mind, 
which,  in  its  natural  condition,  has  ^^holly 
lost  the  remembrance  of  these.  It  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  sleep  and  in  certain 
unuatnral  conditions — e.g.,  the  iniinence  of 
drugs,  Ac.     (Fr.  hypermneaie.) 

HTPlOtWiEA  (vn4p ;  vovs,  mind  or  in- 
tellect). A  term  used  by  Leupoldt  for  the 
excessive  mental  activity  observed  iu  dis- 
ease, in  contradistinctiou  to  ancea.  Fried- 
lander  uses  the  term  to  denote  the  exces- 
sive and  incongpruous  action  of  the  imagi- 
native faculty. 

HTPB&O8MZA  (vTTcp;  oafiij,  odour, 
smell).  A  morbidly  acute  sense  of  smell ; 
a  term  also  applied  either  to  olfactory 
illusions  or  hallucinations.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  condition  in  hysteria  and  in 
certain  mental  affections.  Hallucinations 
of  smell  appear  to  have  a  close  connection 
with  uterine  disorders. 

HTPBSPHA8ZA  {vir4p;  <f>d(Tis,  a 
saying).  Any  want  of  control  over  the 
organs  of  speech  such  as  occurs  in  acate 
mania  and  some  forms  of  chronic  mania : 
garrulity  with  incoherence. 

HTPaSPHBABZA  (vntp;  (ppdais, 
speech).  The  incoherent  and  exaggerated 
lorms  of  speech  of  a  maniacal  person. 

HTPB&PHBBWZA  (vndp ;  <l>prjv,  the 
mind).  A  term  used  for  mania  or  madness 
(Guislain),  literally  passionate  mental  ex- 
altation.    (Fr.  hyperphrenie.) 

HTPBBP&BZZA  (imip  ;  frX^ftr,  a 
stroke).  A  term  used  for  melancholia  with 
stupor  (Gaislain). 

HTPBBPBABZA  {yirip\  npa^is^  a 
doing).  The  extreme  motor  restlessness 
observed  in  acute  mania  and  some  forms  of 
melancholia. 

HTPBBTHTMZA  (xm^p;  Ovfios,  the 
mind).  It  is  uufortnnate  that  this  term 
is  employed  by  different  writers  in  different 
senses;  the  etymology  simply  implying 
mental  intensity  or  excitement.  Why  it 
should  be  employed  to  signify  mental  dis- 
ease, in  which  craelty  or  foolhardiness  is 
a  prominent  symptom  (Leupoldt),  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  Or,  again,  how 
it  should  come  to  be  used  as  a  synonym 
of  moral  insanity.  It  is  more  sensible  to 
restrict  the  term  to  mental  hypersssthesia 
in  the  form  of  melancholia.  The  word  is 
employed  in  this  sense  by  Arndt. 


(vTTcp ;  Bpi(,  a  hair ;  pariialie^  from  pan, 
a  part).  The  appearance  of  hair  in  un- 
usual parts  of  the  Dody ;  also  the  unnatoial 
hairiness  in  women  obsenred  in  some  chro- 
nic forms  of  insanity.  {See  Bbakokd 
Women,  Hair.) 

BTPBBTBOMO8  (vircp;  Tp6ftot»  fear 
or  tremor).  The  oocarrence  of  exoessive 
fear  or  tremor. 

HTPBrJB8THB8Z8  {vtryos,  sleep;  <^ 
Brjais,  sense  or  feeling).  Martini's  term  for 
dulled  sensibility,  mental  torpor,  or  drown- 
nesM.  ( Fr.  hypnesthesie ;  Ger.  SchlafaefM,) 

HTPBTBBrBBaZA  (vTrvor:  movfia, 
action).    A  synonym  of  Somnambnlum. 

HTPBrOBA»B8  (imyor;  /SodtCM,  I  walk 
slowly).  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep;  a 
somnambulist.  (Fr.  hypnobade;  Ger. 
Nachiwandler.) 

HTPM'OBA]>Z8Z8  (uirvof, ;  fia^uns,  a 
walking).    A  synonym  of  SomnamboliAD. 

KTPB'OBA8Z8,  XTPWOmATBSIS, 
HTPBTOBATZA  (yirvos;  pdduris^  a  walk- 
ing).    Synonyms  of  Somnambulism. 

HTPWOOBmc  {vnvos;  yiv»,  from  y€ih 
pda,  1  engender).  That  which  gives  rise  to 
or  originates  hypnotism. 

HTPW0&BP8T  (vfTvor;  Xt^ic,  a  seii- 
inff).  Sleep  disease.  A  synonym  of  Nar- 
colepsy (q.v.), 

HTPWOBTBBOZA  (virvos;  ivipytuL,  ac- 
tion).   A  synonym  of  Somnambulism. 

HTPWOP ATBT  {yirvoi  ;  irdBoSf  disease). 
A  morbid  condition  of  drowsiness  or  som- 
nolence. 

BTPWOPHOBZA  {vrryos;  <^KS/3off,  fear). 
The  fear  or  dread  of  sleep  from  mental  or 
phvsical  causes.  (Fr.  hypnopliobie ;  Ger. 
ScklaffurchL) 

HTPW0PXBBW08Z8  {ytrvoi ;  ^^* 
the  mind).  A  term  applied  by  G.  U. 
Schutze  to  the  various  forms  of  sleep  dis- 
turbance (e.^.,  somnambulism,  nightmare, 
iS^c.)  and  to  delirium  and  lethargy.  (Fr. 
hypnophrenoae  ;  Ger.  Schlafirrung.) 

HTPBr08ZA     BZOMAOVBTZCA 

Svirvos;  ^ios,  life;  magnetism).    The  in- 
[need  sleep  of  animal  magnetism :  hypno- 
tism iq.v.). 

HTPBTOTZO  (vwwriKos,  a  putting  tO 
sleep).  That  which  has  the  power  to 
induce  sleep.  Also  the  condition  relating 
to  hypnotism  (q.v,). 


{vjTvoiTiKos ;  hallucinor,  1  wander  iu  mind). 
PohPs  term  for  the  phenomena  of  hypno- 
tism which  are  partly  spontaneous,  partly 
due  to  suggestion  (see  Hypkotisii).  Abo 
used  by  Kandinsky  for  the  hallucinations 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  state  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking.  {See  Hallu- 
cinatious.) 
HTPBroTZC8.    {See  Sedatives.) 
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History    of. — If  any 

seriotis  attempt  were  to  be  made  to  trace 
out  to  its  first  besinniugB  the  history  of 
the  conditions  which  are  now  included 
tinder  Hypnotism,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  so  far  back  as  to  reconsider  the 
early  Egyptian  religions  with  their  cere- 
monies of  crystal  gazing  and  reported 
cures  by  laying  on  of  hands,  to  analyse 
the  utterances  and  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions of  the  great  Greek  oracles,  to 
penetrate  some  of  the  most  sacred  of 
Oriental  mysteries,  and  to  trace  through 
the  Middle  Ages  the  confusion  of  the  ab- 
normal with  the  miraculous.  Any  such 
attempt  is  impossible  in  these  pages  ;  but 
before  modem  phenomena  and  modem 
theory  can  be  satisfactorily  understood 
some  very  slight  sketch  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years  of  evidence  is  advisable. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  van 
Helmont  gave  the  great  authority  of  his 
name  to  stamp  some  of  the  vague  influ- 
ences of  man  on  man  as  magnetic,  and 
that  association  has  not  to  this  day  been 
thoroughly  got  rid  of  or  tiioroughly  estab- 
lished. 

Friedrich  Anton  Mesmer  ( 1734-18 15), 
an  original  and  self-willed  doctor  of 
Vienna,  was  directed  to  the  use  of  the 
maffnet  by  the  Jesuit  Maximilian  Hell, 
ana  after  a  few  years  of  private  trial  and 
experiment  went  to  Fans  in  middle  life 
(1778),  and  in  a  period  of  much  chaotic 
thought  and  action,  and  established  him- 
self as  a  conspicuous  person  claiming  to 
control  some  diseases  by  a  healing  '*  mag- 
netic fluid"  that  surrounded  nis  own 
body  and  could  be  given  off  to  others  ;  a 
personal  influence,  valuable  because  it  was 
personal,  if  not  unique.  There  was  some 
pomp  and  mystery,  high  fees  were 
charged,  the  public  were  widely  fasci- 
nated, and  some  striking  scenes  followed 
of  the  powerful  effects  of  expectancy  and 
excitement.  The  essentials  of  the  method 
were  direct  communication  with  the 
haqtiet,  or  wooden  receptacle  of  this 
^*  magnetic  fluid,"  or  of  contact  with  some 
vehicle  of  the  fluid,  such  as  magnetised 
water.  There  is  no  adequate  medical  re- 
cord of  the  results.  The  French  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  the  day  thought  them  important 
enough  to  offer  Mesmer  £20jOoo  for  his 
secret,  but  he  refused  the  offer.  Two 
medical  commissions  sat  in  judgment 
upon  him,  and  rei>orted  against  his  theory 
of  a  magnetic  fluid,  but  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  results  he  claimed,  in  spite  of 
the  energetic  protest  of  Alphonse  de  Jus- 
sieu  (1784).  Mesmer's  vanity  and  love  of 
a  mvstery  which  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  fraud,  led  to  his  disfavour  and 
to  his  leaving  Paris  after  about  twelve 


years.  The  interest  he  had  raised  took 
root  in  a  small  group  of  honest  and  prac- 
tical men  in  France  (De'PuyR^gur,D'Eslon, 
Dtt  Potet,  P^t^tin,  Deleuze,  &c.),  who 
brought  about  results  of  hypnotism  which 
were  then  too  startling  to  be  believed, 
though  commonplaces  of  to-day;  and  in 
Grermany,  notaoly  in  Wienholt  and 
Wesermann,  and  also  in  Fischer  and 
Wolfart,  well-known  physicians  in  Berlin, 
who,  after  some  acquaintance  with  Mes- 
mer, introduced  some  of  his  treatment 
into  the  Berlin  hospitals. 

The  value  of  some  of  the  facts,  apart 
from  any  theory,  was  warmly  recognised 
by  Dugaid  Stewart  in  1827  ("Philosophy 
of  Human  Mind,"  iii.  227),  but  the  condi- 
tions  of  experiment  were  very  inexact  com- 
pared with  modern  requirements,  and 
many  wide  inferences  were  drawn  from 
insufficient  evidence.  There  was  always 
a  tendency  in  some  who  were  paying 
serious  attention  to  the  question  to  as- 
sume a  somewhat  mystical  origin  of  re- 
sults which  the  physiology  of  the  day  was 
certainly  incompetent  to  explain,  and  for 
which  von  Beichenbach  put  forward  as 
necessary  a  novel  odic  force. 

In  England^  Herbert  Mayo  (1837),  as  a 
physiologist,  and  Dr.  John  Wilson  (1839) 
had  claimed  some  attention  for  the  pheno- 
mena, and  they  attracted  Dr.  Elliotsou's 
notice  and  approval  when  he  was  in  a  hi^h 
position  as  physician  in  London,  and  in 
1838  he  thought  it  right  to  bring  forward 
his  opinions  publicly  in  a  Harveian  ora- 
tion. The  English  public  had  heard  little 
of  these  things,  and  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  did  not  restrain  their 
expression  of  disapproval.  Elliotson  re- 
signed his  professorship  of  medicine  at 
University  College,  and  for  about  twelve 
years  embodied  nis  observations  in  the 
Zowf  (1844-1856). 

Meantime,  an  important  step  was  taken 
by  Braid,  a  Manchester  surgeon.  He  had 
seen  some  public  performances  (Nov. 
1 841)  of  a  wandering  hypnotist,  Lafon- 
taine,  and,  feeling  sure  that  they  were 
fraudulent,  wished  to  expose  them,  and 
took  some  trouble  to  prepare  his  proofs. 
But  in  so  doing  he  founa  he  could  pro- 
duce the  same  phenomena  as  he  had  seen, 
changed  his  mmd  as  to  their  genuineness, 
and  offered,  instead  of  their  exposure, 
a  physiological  explanation.  He  laid 
great  stress  on  the  method  of  their  pro- 
duction. He  set  his  subjects  to  gaze 
fixedly  at  something  bright  in  their  hands, 
or,  better  still,  between  and  above  their 
eyes  so  that  there  was  "  a  double  internal 
and  upward  squint."  He  observed  that 
this  was  in  some  cases  followed  by  a  state 
of  "  nervous  sleep,"  in  which  the  e^^Vv^ 
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closed  with  some  vibratory  motion ;  nor- 
mal coQBciousness  was  lost ;  the  muscles 
grew  sometimes  rigid,  sometimes  catalep- 
tic, and  some  ana3sthesia  was  induced. 
The  results  ho  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
the  strained  gaze  as  "  paralysing  the 
nervous  centres  in  the  eyes  and  their 
appendages,  and  destroying  the  equili- 
bnum  of  the  nervous  system."  When 
snch  a  state  had  been  induced,  he  fully 
recognised  "the  power  of  imagination, 
sympathy,  and  habit  in  producing  the 
expected  effects  on  those  previously  im- 
pressed." 

The  essay  embodying  these  views,  with 
illustrative  cases,  was  rejected  by  the 
British  Medical  Association  (June  1842), 
but,  when  published  separately,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  the  terminology 
(hypnotism,  hypnotic,  &c.),  which  was 
Braid's  invention,  has  come  into  world- 
wide use.  The  method  and  some  of  its 
therapeutic  uses  were  warmly  advocated 
by  Durand  le  Gros  (writing,  after  his 
exile  from  France,  under  the  name  of 
Phillips),  and  preached  as  **  Braidism  "  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

At  the  same  time  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  hypnotic  practice  was  going  on 
in  India,  to  which  Europe  paid  little 
attention.  James  Esdaile,  a  surgeon  high 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
had,  in  1845,  heard  something  of  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  stopping  pain  by  hypnotism, 
thougn  he  had  never  seen  it  apphed,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  in  the 
injection  of  a  double  hydrocele,  an  opera- 
tion which  was  necessarily  very  painful 
before  the  days  of  chloroform.  It  was  so 
successful  that  the  patient  was  unaware 
for  several  hours  that  any  operation  had 
been  done;  and  many  similar  successes 
followed.  A  favourable  report  was  issued 
by  a  critical  commission,  and  in  1848  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  set 
ajpart  a  hospital  in  Calcutta  for  this  use. 
Esdaile  accomplished,  in  all,  261  surgical 
operations  in  complete  hypnotic  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  |>atients ;  many  of  them, 
such  as  amputation  above  the  knee,  litho- 
tomy, and  others,  were  major  operations. 
Before  Esdaile,  Bdcamier  (1820),  Cloquet 
(1829),  and  Oudet  (1835)  ^ad  successfully 
tried  hypnotism  as  a  surgical  anassthetic ; 
but  the  introduction  of  ether  and  chloro- 
form rendered  it  unnecessary,  though  sub- 
sequently, up  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
occasionally  been  used,  partly  to  demon- 
strate its  power — e^.,  by  Fontan  (1887), 
Mesnet  (18S9),  and  Bramwell  (1890). 

In  France^  after  the  practice  of  Du 
Potet  (1821)  and  other  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Mesmer,  there  was  no  complete 
intermission  of  attention  to  what   was 


generally  called  animal  magnetism ;  and 
one  or  two  physicians  very  well  known 
and  respected  for  other  observationB,  such 
as  Azam  and  Broca,  showed  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  supplied  acme 
important  analogies  from  spontaneoos 
change  of  personality  (Feliduft  X.)  and 
natural  somnambulisnu 

In  the  world  of  orthodox  scientific 
physiology  the  first  and  most  important 
note  was  struck  by  Charles  Ricliet  when, 
in  1875,  he  published  his  essay,  "Da  Som- 
nambuiisme  provoque."  That  famished  a 
solid  basis  of  first-rate  observation  and 
experiment  by  a  master  of  modem  Dhy- 
siological  method  and  theory,  wiiidi 
showed  the  world  of  natural  science  that 
they  had  in  hypnotism  something  more 
amenable  to  the  tests  of  the  phy8iolo|[ical 
laboratory  than  the  fancies  of  an  ima- 
ginative enthusiast.  Charcot,  with  qoick 
perception  of  what  was  important  among 
novelties,  began  in  1878  a  determined 
effort  on  a  lara;e  scale  to  work  out  the 
phenomena  and  results  of  hypnotism  on 
the  class  of  hystero-epileptics  who  formed 
a  remarkable  group  of  his  patients  at  the 
SaJpdtri^re.  The  results  were  given  to 
the  world  some  four  years  later  by  P. 
Richer  ("  Du  grand  flypnotisme,"  1882), 
and,  though  admittedly  drawn  from  the 
observation  of  a  limited  class  of  patients, 
were  somewhat  absolute  in  their  classifi- 
cation, assigning  to  the  hypnotic  state  three 
consecutive  stages'*^ — viz.,  of  lethargy, 
catalepsy,  and  somnambolism  —  whose 
physical  characteristics  were  taught  as  dia- 
gnostic in  the  large  school  of  his  followers 
(Binet,  F6r6,  Marie,  GiUes  de  la  Toorette, 
&c.).  It  was  used  only  on  hysterical 
patients,  with  little  permanent  therapeutic 
success,  and  the  possibilities  of  suTCestion 
were  at  first  not  clearly  seen.  The  ex- 
periment, however,  was  on  a  scale  and  in 
a  style  that  excited  much  notice  and 
criticism.  The  physical  properties  of  the 
magnet  were  still  considered  of  some  in- 
fluence in  hypnotic  states,  and  the  special 
sensibility  ot  some  parts  or  zones  for 
excitation  or  termination  of  the  hypnotism 
was  generally  accepted,  and  snbsequMitly 
developed  in  more  detail  by  Pitres  in 
Bordeaux. 

Meantime,  in  France,  a  second  school 
of  hypnotism  at  Nancy  was  founded  on 
the  practice  and  experience  of  Ld^beanlt, 
which  had  long  been  overlooked.  He  had 
practised  with  hypnotism  on  his  country 
patients  for  some  twenty  years  before  the 
general  acceptance  of  his  hypnotic  methods 
by  the  scientific  medical  world  at  Nancy. 
In  1882,  at  the  suggestion  of  Domont, 
Professor  of  Physics,  who  had  watched 

*  See  Alt.  HYPKonsM  in  the  HtstebicaLi. 
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Li^beanlt's  work,  Bernheim,  along  with 
Li^geois  and  Beaanis,  made  some  trial  of 
Li^beaolt's  conclusions,  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  their  value,  and  began  the  seri- 
ous task  of  testing  the  therapeutic  uses  of 
hypnotism  on  a  large  scale  m  the  central 
hospital.  Verbal  suggestion  with  a  few 
mesmeric  passes  was  the  method  gene- 
rally employed,  and  the  subjects  were  not 
picked  from  any  particular  class  of  patients, 
but  included  everybody,  and  after  eight 
years  rose  to  a  total  of  about  10,000. 
Among  the  hospital  patients,  who,  as  a 
rule,  were  readilv  inclined  to  obey  their 
doctors,  abouthalf  became  somnambulic — 
i,e.,  lost  consciousness  of  what  they  were 
doing  or  suffering  during  hvpnosis,  aod 
had  no  memory  of  it  afterwards ;  and  about 
half  the  remainder  showed  less  deep  influ- 
ence, by  some  relief  from  pain  and  some 
cataleptic  conditions,  &c.,  without  complete 
loss  of  memory.  Private  patients,  who 
were  less  affected  by  imitation,  and  be- 
longed to  the  more  educated  classes,  were 
not  quite  so  readilv  affected.  The  chief 
therapeutic  effects  claimed  were  an  allevia- 
tion of  all  but  the  most  severe  pain  and 
discomfort,  restful  sleep,  and  some  far- 
reaching  effects  of  post-hypnotic  sugges- 
tion, which  was  here  used  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  first  time,  and  with  remarkable 
results  in  modifving,  or  indeed  stopping, 
some  morbid  habits.  The  key-note  of  all 
the  hypnotism  was  that  it  was  considered 
as  a  psychical  state  initiated  by  suggestion 
only;  and  producing  rest  and  probably 
some  vaso-motor  trophic  changes. 

The  main  lines  of  such  treatment  were 
eagerly  taken  up  in  Holland  by  van 
Eeden  and  van  Kenterghem  (1886);  in 
Sweden  bv  Wetterstrand ;  in  Switzer- 
land (Forei,  Ladame),  in  Italy  (Vizioli, 
d'Abundo,  &c.),and  later,  to  a  small  extent, 
in  England  (Bramwell,  Tnckey).  In  Paris 
also  some  distinguished  physicians  made 
trial  of  it  with  satisfaction  (Dumont- 
pallier.  Ballet,  Auguste  Yoisin,  &c,\  and 
others  in  provincial  France  (Gibert, 
Bonrru,  Pitres,  Fontan,  S^gard,  Ac), 

In  Oermany  a  similar  movement  had 
started,  from  different  sources.  A  tra- 
velling mesmerist^  Hansen,  in  1880  sur- 
prised Heidenhain  and  some  doctors  by 
showing  them,  in  private  seance,  various 
hypnotic  results  on  themselves  to  which 
they  had  not  previously  paid  any  atten- 
tion. HeidenhjEun  at  once  wrote  a  short 
book  attributing  the  phenomena  to  a  loss 
of  inhibitory  power  by  the  higher  cerebral 
centres.  Some  discussion  followed,  chiefly 
physiological,  with  Berger,  Preyer,  Griitz- 
ner.  Senator,  and  others ;  but  this  was  at 
first  shallow,  and  did  not  lead  to  any  trials 
on  a  large  scale  or  to  any  deep  interest. 


So  far  as  the  difierences  between  the 
Nancy  and  Salp^triere  school  were  con- 
cerned, the  German  experimenters  were 
inclined  to  favour  the  Nancy  conception 
of  the  matter.  Von  Schrenck-Notzing 
(of  Munich),  Binswanger  (of  Jena),  and 
Baierlacher  (of  Nuremburg)  published  a 
few  good  therapeutic  cases,  and  Forel  (of 
Ziirich)  made  serious  use  of  it,  and  fur- 
nished some  clear  observations  showing 
the  value  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion  in 
breaking  off  such  habits  as  drunkenness 
and  morphinism.  Senator  in  Berlin 
opposed  the  movement,  as  also  did  Seelig- 
miiller  and  Meynert  in  Vienna.  Max 
Dessoir  difi*used  some  valuable  historical 
information,  and  Moll  took  great  pains 
in  collecting  in  a  handy  form  a  summary 
of  opinions  and  results  from  many  coun- 
tries which  had  had  too  little  intercom- 
munication. 

In  England,  since  the  days  of  Esdaile 
( 1 808-1 859),  Braid  (i  795-1 860),  and 
Elliotson  (1788- 1 863),  and  a  few  of  their 

Eupils,  there  has  been  little  notice  taken 
V  the  medical  profession  of  the  effects 
of  hypnotism  or  its  uses.  There  have 
been  occasional  exhibiting  hypnotists  who 
have  excited  some  lay  interest  and  some 
professional  contempt,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  nas  been  some  vague 
and  unnecessary  confusion  between  hyp- 
notism and  spiritualism,  and  some  fraud, 
in  the  latter  at  least,  which  has  kept 
alive  a  prejudice  that  has  combined  with 
conservatism  to  retard  knowledge.  In 
1865  Hack  Tnke  drew  a  vivid  picture  of 
hypnotism  conceived  as  an  artificial  in- 
sanity (which  has  been  to  some  extent  re- 
vived by  Bieger),  and  brought  it  into 
notice  in  his  later  writings.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter  also  spent  some  time  on  its 
physiology  and  psychology. 

In  1882  a  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search was  formed  in  London  which  made 
it  its  business,  among  other  things,  to  in- 
vestigate hypnotism  by  experiment  more 
thoroughly,  and  to  criticise  the  Con- 
tinent^ results.  In  this  work  Gurney 
took  the  lead,  and  after  much  patient 
inquirv  in  England  and  France,  and 
severely  aocurata  trials  for  some  five 
years,  dealt  with  the  matter  as  a  skilled 
psychologist,  a  trained  observer,  and  a 
fearlessly  impartial  critic.    He  found  the 

Phenomena  of  genuine  hypnotism,  in 
lUglish  subjects  at  least,  too  varied  and 
elaborate  to  be  explained  by  the  formulae 
of  any  school,  but  such  as  to  offer  manv 
problems  at  present  most  difficult  for  botn 
the  physiological  and  psychological  in- 
quirer, such  as  the  production  of  local 
anaesthesia  without  contact  or  suggestion, 
and  the  infiuence  of  hypnotism  on  memory 
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and  personality.  There  has  been  very 
little  done  in  therapeutics.  Some  hypno- 
tic measures  have  been  advised  by  Hale 
White;  experiments  have  been  made  at 
Bethlem  Hospital,  some  suggestions  from 
Nancy  have  been  carried  out  by  medical 
men  in  London,  and  a  revival  of  Esdaile's 
practice  of  inducing  hypnotio  anaesthesia 
sufficiently  deep  to  permit  painless  surgi- 
cal operauons  nas  been  accomplished  by 
Milne  Bramwell,  and  well  described  by 
Pridgin  Teale. 

Societies  for  experimental  psychology, 
including  hypnotism  in  their  programme, 
have  been  established  at  Fans  (1883),  at 
Boston,  U.S.A.  (1885),  at  Munich  (1886), 
at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  (1888),  at 
Vienna,  Bome,  and  elsewhere.  These  and 
the  successful  Gon^r^s  de  Psychologie 
physiologique,  as  well  as  the  Gongr^  de 
rHypnotisme  at  Paris  in  1889,  show  that 
there  is  little  chance  now  that  hypnotism, 
though  it  has  scarcely  been  accepted  as 
a  remedy  in  Medicine,  will  be  allowed  to 
fall  out  of  notice.  A.  T.  Mysbs. 

[Rtfermcea.  —  De  Pnyg^gur,  M^moires  pour 
sonrir  b,  rHistoire  du  MagudtUme  animal,  1811- 
1820.  Braid,  Xenrypnoloj^jr,  1843.  ElHotHon, 
Surgical  Operations,  1843.  Li^bcault,  Da  Sommcil 
et  des  ]^tat8  analognoB,  1866.  Cli.  Kiohet,  Du  8om- 
nambnlisme  proToqu^,  1875.  Azani,  Awoenie 
p^riodlque,  1 877.  Bemheim,  De  la  Suggestion,  1 884. 
Moll,  Der  HypnotismuB,  1889.  Max  DcsHoir,  Bib- 
liographie  det  modemen  Hypnotismus,  1888.] 

HTPWOTI8M  In    tbe   Hystertoal. — 

When,  in  ordinary  pathology,  a  morbid 
state  is  studied,  we  must  be  careful  to 
establish  its  individual  character  by  a 
certain  number  of  symptoms,  the  grouping 
of  which  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  from 
the  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

The  same  must  be  done  for  hypnotism, 
and  the  time  is  past  when  one  could, 
under  the  pretext  of  suggestion,  dispute 
about  words.  The  mother  who  speaks  to 
her  child  in  order  to  induce  it  to  perform 
an  act  that  is  displeasing  to  it,  makes  use 
of  suggestion,  but  it  is  suggestion  as  an 
entirely  natund  phenomenon  of  a  physio- 
logical order.  I^ow,  suggestion,  as  we 
understand  it  with  regard  to  hypnotism, 
is  nothing  else  than  a  pathological  pheno- 
menon ;  it  is,  if  one  likes  to  put  it  so,  a 
svmptom  of  hypnotism,  just  as  rattling  in 
the  throat  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
pneumonia.  But  it  is  a  symptom,  and 
nothinj9[  more;  it  no  more  constitutes 
hypnotism  than  rattling  in  the  throat 
constitutes  pneumonia. 

Beflnltioii. — Having  said  this,  we  shall 
define  hypnotism  to  be  an  artificially  pro- 
duced morbid  condition — a  neurosis — 
because  there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  anatomical  lesion — but  having  none 
the  less  its  definite  laws. 


Besearches,  statistics,  and  experiments 
having  demonstrated  that  this  neurons 
discloses  itself  almost  always  on  soil  pre- 
disposed by  hysteria,  hysterical  persons 
alone  having  exhibited  to  us  m  t/t«tr 
totality  the  undeniable  and  not-to-be- 
simulated  symptoms  which  in  its  com- 
plete development  distinguish  it,  we  think 
that  we  should  here  restrict  ourselves  to 
its  study  in  the  hysterical. 

History  justifies  us,  besides^  in  doiog 
so,  for  we  have  clearly  established  that 
the  most  celebrated  somnambulists  since 
Fuys^gur,  who  discovered  somnambalisoi, 
have  all  suffered  from  contmlsive  eriu$t 
the  hysterical  nature  of  which  is  not  even 
disputed.  One  of  us  endeavoared  to  show 
in  1878  that  this  morbid  state,  developed 
on  such  a  soil,  had  laws  which  we  ar» 
going  to  set  forth. 

Women,  according  to  oar  experience, 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  nypnotic 
manipulation  than  men ;  children  and  old 
persons  are  almost  completely  insoscep- 
tible.  As  regards  men,  the  statement  ma  j 
seem  strange  that  we  find  a  very  Uuq^ 
number  of  cases  of  hysteria  of  the  masca- 
line  gender,  but  the  clinical  fact  exists 
none  the  less,  and  we  have  many  times 
verified  it  in  the  course  of  recent  years. 

If  there  are  hysterical  women  who  are 
completely  insusceptible  to  hypnotic  ex- 
periments, on  the  other  han^  there  are 
very  few  hypnotio  persons  who  are  not 
hysterical.  And  at  the  present  time  one 
knows  that,  in  order  to  be  classed  as  hys- 
terical, it  is  not  necessary  to  have  convul- 
sive attacks ;  the  existence  of  permanent 
stigmata  is  entirely  sufficients  We  have 
remarked  (in  accordance  with  Hack  Tuke*! 
observations)  that  so-called  natural  som- 
nambulists generally  become  yery  good 
hypnotic  somnambulists  ;  but,  also^  we 
have  very  frequently  remarked  the  w^ 
called  natural  somnambulism  in  the  ante- 
cedents of  hysterical  persons. 

The  methods  generally  employed  in 
order  to  produce  the  hypnotic  state  aie 
very  various :  one  of  the  most  common 
consists  in  the  fixing  of  the  eyes  on  a 
bright  object  placed  a  little  above  the  eyes 
opposite  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead, 
so  that  visual  fatisue  follows  quickly,  the 
eyes  being  directed  in  convergent  strabis- 
mus (method  of  Braid). 

Light  pressure  of  the  eyeballs  with  the 
fingers  also  gives  good  results  (method  of 
Lasagne). 

These  are,  so  to  speak,  lengthy  processes 
that  are  employed  most  commonly  witii 
subjects  who  have  not  yet  been  subjected 
to  these  manceuvres ;  but  after  a  certain 
time  we  find  ourselves  able  to  emnloj 
more  rapid  methods,  addressing  oorseives 
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especially  to  the  different  senses — e.g.,  a 
jet  of  electric  li^ht,  or  a  blow  on  the  gong 
struck  close  to  the  ear  of  the  person  who 
is  to  be  hypnotised.  We  may  finally 
address  onrseives  directly  to  the  brain  of 
the  subject  by  ordering  him  to  go  to 
sleep.  Bat  that  which  proves  that  sug- 
gestion, taken  in  its  most  general  sense, 
takes  place  only  in  an  indirect  manner  is 
that,  by  the  aid  of  a  stroke  on  the  gong, 
struck  unexpectedly,  we  may  hypnotise  a 
subject,  BO  to  speak,  unknown  to  himself. 
Lastly,  there  exist  sometimes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  special  regions — zones 
hypnoghnes — analogous  to  the  zones  hys- 
ieriques,  which  it  is  sufficient  to  press  in 
order  to  induce  sleep  (Pitres). 

Whatever  be  the  method  employed  for 
hypnotisation,  even  with  the  most  pre- 
disposed persons,  it  may  happen  that 
sleep  does  not  follow  with  all  its  charac- 
teristics at  the  first  seance.  In  a  number 
of  cases  there  appear  at  first  only  vague 
phenomena,  difficult  to  appreciate,  which 
are  to  the  true  phases  of  nypnotism  what 
the  aura  is  to  an  attack  of  hysteria.  For 
the  sake  of  lucidity  and  brevity,  we  shall 
have  more  especially  in  view  the  pheno- 
mena wo  can  produce  in  a  person  wno  has 
already  been  nypnotised  a  certain  number 
of  times. 

These  different  phenomena  have  been 
divided  hj  M.  Charcot  into  three  typical 
states,  which  he  calls  catalepsy,  lethargy, 
and  somnamhulism.  These  terms  were 
known  long  before  his  time,  but  he  has 
formularised  them  by  showing  that  each  of 
the  states  which  they  represent  possesses 
a  symptomatology  peculiar  to  it. 

Their  chronological  development  is  vari- 
able according  to  the  individaals.  Never- 
theless, when  in  the  same  subject  we 
employ  the  same  process  of  experimenta- 
tion, it  is  most  frequently  the  state  of 
catalepsy  that  shows  itself  first 

Let  us  fancy  ourselves,  then,  for  a 
moment  in  the  presence  of  an  individual 
who  has  already  been  hypnotised  re- 
peatedly, and  let  us  place  bieiore  his  eyes, 
at  the  aistance  of  some  centimetres  from 
him,  a  briffht  object,  the  ball  of  a  ther- 
mometer, for  instance,  which  we  ask  him 
to  look  at  attentively. 

If  we  suddenly  draw  away  this  object 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  the 
time  depending  on  the  susceptibility  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  see  the  latter  remain 
motionless,  his  eyes  wide  open,  looking 
straight  before  him  at  the  place  that  the 
object  occupied  just  before,  indifferent,  or 
apparentiy  so  at  least,  to  what  happens 
around  him.  If  we  raise  one  of  his  arms,  we 
observe  that  it  remains  in  exactiy  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  have  placed  it ;  the  mem- 


bers, all  the  parts  of  the  body,  lend  them- 
selves to  any  movement  with  the  greatest 
ease,  with  that  suppleness,  that  flexibilitas 
cerea,  so  favourable  to  sasthetic  studies. 
During  this  time  the  pulse  is  lowered,  the 
breathmg  becomes  superficial,  the  indi- 
vidual is  besides — ^in  typical  cases — com- 
pletely insensible  to  cutaneous  impres- 
sions ;  one  may  prick  him,  bnm  him,  and 
he  feels  absolutely  nothing,  as,  indeed,  is 
the  case  in  all  the  other  hypnotic  states. 
Lastly,  he  shows  a  remarkable  aptitude  to 
accept  certain  suggestions^  which  we  shall 
study  further  on.  He  may  be  kept  in 
this  state  for  a  considerable  time,  but  of 
all  the  hypnotic  states  this  is  the  one  that 
ought  to  oe  least  prolonged,  for  it  entails 
very  considerable  tatigae ;  the  face  grows 
red,  injected,  tears  flow  from  the  eyes  as  a 
result  of  the  absence  of  blinking  of  the 
eyelids,  and  with  those  subject  to  attacks 
of  grande  hysterie,  if  we  did  not  arouse  the 
patient,  we  should  soon  see  one  induced. 

Awakenlnr  tlie  Snbjeot. — ^This  is  easy 
to  bring  about.  It  is  obtained,  as  in  all 
other  hypnotic  states,  by  lightly  blowing 
on  the  eyes  of  the  subject,  who  comes  out 
of  his  sleep  a  littie  stupefied,  but  he  men- 
tions no  feeling  of  suffering,  and,  in  fact, 
declares  that  ne  has  no  recollection  of 
anything  that  has  happened  during  the 
hypnotic  condition. 

To  produce  the  state  of  letbarnrf  it  is 
sufficient  either  to  prolong  a  littie  the 
time  of  fixation  of  the  bright  object,  or  to 
close  the  eyes  of  the  cataleptic.  In  the 
first  case,  one  observes  the  eyelids  soon 
grow  heavy,  drop  by  degrees,  and  at  last 
close  completely.  As  the  subject  goes  to 
sleep,  there  is  mostly  a  movement  of 
deglutition,  accompamed  by  slight  sounds 
in  the  throat.  Tne  whole  system  may 
then  become  completely  relaxed,  the  sub- 
ject passes  into  apparentiy  profound  sleep, 
and  m  well-markea  cases,  were  he  standing 
at  the  moment  when  the  lethargy  over^ 
takes  him,  he  must  infallibly  faU  to  the 
ground.  During  this  time,  the  vital  or 
organic  functions — breathing,  circulation, 
nutrition — go  on  just  as  before  the  hypnot- 
isation,  altnougn  the  subject  may  be 
insensible  to  the  most  violent  or  the  most 
painful  excitations.  His  intelligence,  too, 
seems  completely  abolished ;  he  does  not 
answer  any  of  the  questions  that  are  put 
to  him,  although  even  at  this  stage  he 
may  often  receive  certain  suggestions 
from  the  experimenter  which  wul  realise 
themselves  when  he  awakes ;  he  is,  in 
short,  plunged  into  the  most  complete 
coma. 

Of  all  the  hypnotic  states,  lethargy  is 
the  one  in  whicn  we  may  leave  the  sub- 
ject for  the  longest  time  without  injurious 
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effects — say,  from  one  to  twenty  hoars 
— without  his  suffering  from  it.  The 
awakening  takes  a  little  longer  time ;  that 
is  all. 

By  opening  one  eye  we  can  determine 
hemi-catalepsy ;  in  the  same  way,  by  an 
inverse  process,  we  can  determine,  in  per- 
sons who  are  in  a  cataleptic  state,  hemi- 
lethargy. 

Complete  lethargy  presents  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  greatest  importance,  as  M. 
Charcot  has  demonstrated.  He  regards 
it  as  one  of  the  surest  characteristics  of 
hypnosis.  If  you  press  on  a  muscle,  it 
immediately  contracts,  producing  the 
movement  which  naturally  belongs  to  it. 
Further  still,  if,  in  the  subjects  of  la 
grande  hysterie,  one  compresses  a  super- 
ficial nerve — accessible,  in  consequence,  to 
pressure — one  determines  immediately  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  it  supplies. 
By  pressing  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow 
we  determme  the  attitude  of  the  hand 
termed  griffe  cubitale ;  the  same  with  the 
radial,  median,  and  facial  nerves.  This 
contraction  is  very  intense ;  the  muscles 
are  rigid,  stiff ;  in  fact,  they  would  be  torn 
sooner  than  unbend.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  cause  this  rigidity  to  disappear  quite 
easily,  and  without  any  trace  of  it  remain- 
ing, oy  similar  pressure  or  slight  friction 
on  the  antagonist  muscles  of  the  con- 
tracted ones. 

This  phenomenon  of  neuro-muscular 
hyper-excitability  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  interest  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  hypnotism.  It  must  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  **  diathesis  of  contraction," 
studied  by  one  of  us  in  the  hysterical 
They  are  two  states  of  the  same  order, 
which  we  shall  find  again  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  intimate  ties  that  connect 
hypnotic  and  hysterical  neuroses. 

The  somnambnllstlo  state  is  more 
difficult  to  produce  from  the  outset  than 
the  preceding  ones.  It  is  easily  brought 
about,  however,  by  transforming  one  of 
the  already  mentioned  kindred  states.  It 
is  sufficient,  then,  to  apply  a  slight  friction 
to  the  vertex  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
or  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  induce  it.  It 
is  doubUess  true  that  this  refiex  action 
of  the  vertex  is  still  without  an  explana- 
tion from  any  known  principles  of  pnysio- 
logy ;  it  is  a  purely  cUnical  authenticated 
fact,  but  a  fact,  nevertheless,  whatever  it 
may  connote,  which  must  retain  its  value. 

If,  for  instance,  we  lightly  rub  the  vertex 
of  a  person  in  the  lethargic  state,  we  uni- 
formly see  the  aspect  of  the  scene  change 
immediately.  The  subject  generally  gives 
a  little  sign,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
indication  of  his  return  to  the  outside 
world,  if  not  to  complete  consciousness, 


for  his  brain  is  about  to  become  like  so 
much  soft  wax,  upon  which  all  the  impres- 
sions, all  the  suggestions,  coming  from  the 
experimenter  mfl  engrave  themselyes. 

Before  speaking  of  these  soggestionB, 
let  us  remark  that  in  the  somnambalistic 
stage  the  neuro-muscular  hyper-excita- 
bility still  exists  to  a  large  dejgree,  but  it 
has  become  transformed.  It  is  no  lonser 
by  hard  pressure  or  friction  of  the  musdes 
or  compressing  the  nerves  that  it  is 
brought  about ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
simple,  superficial,  purely  cutaneoos  stimu- 
lation which  makes  the  underlying  moscles 
contract.  Lightly  pressing  anything  over 
the  skin — the  displacement  of  the  stra- 
tum of  surrounding  air — ^is  sufficient  to 
produce  this  effect.  This  somnambuUi' 
tic  contraction  is  removed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  letluirgic  contraction,  by 
acting  on  the  antagonist  muscles  by  slight 
friction. 

It  seems,  moreover,  as  if  in  the  somnam- 
bulistic stage,  every  sensation — all  the 
special  senses — were  exalted  to  a  supreme 
degree,  at  least  latently.  Let  us  explain : 
There  are  two  great  classes  of  somnambu- 
lists, the  tranquil  and  the  agitated,  corre- 
sponding pretty  well  physically  to  the 
closure  and  to  the  opening  of  the  eyes. 
In  the  first  the  eyelids  are  lumost  closed ; 
in  the  second  the  eyes  are  wide  open.  It 
follows  that  the  somnambulist  who  has 
his  eyes  open  becomes,  by  reason  of  the 
mental  condition  that  is  peculiar  to  hie 
state,  the  si)ort  of  a  crowd  of  sensorial 
illusions,  while  he  who  has  his  eyes  shut 
remains  motionless  and  calm  juat  in  the 
position  in  which  somnambubsm  has,  so 
to  say,  surprised  him. 

Snnrestloii. — Both,  however,  present  a 
very  peculiar  mental  state ;  they  are  emi- 
nently receptive — that  is  to  say,  their 
brains  assent  with  singular  accommoda- 
tion to  all  the  suggestions  coming  from 
the  experimenter. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  study  one  by 
one  aU  the  suggestions,  the  diversity  ^ 
which  is,  in  fact,  much  more  apparent  than 
reaL  What  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
know  is  that  the  somnambulist  is  not 
always  an  entirely  passive  being;  often 
he  examines  the  suggestion  made  to  him ; 
his  credulity  has  its  Umiis.  This  restric- 
tion is  highly  important  with  regard  to 
the  8Uf;gestions  termed  "criminal.''  It 
seems,  indeed,  proved  by  most  careful  ob- 
servation that,  if  it  is  possible  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  modesty  of  a  female 
plunged  in  hypnotic  lethargy,  it  is  impos- 
sible, as  a  matter  of  fotct,  to  make  a 
somnambulist  agree  to  commit  an  actual 
crime.  In  medico-legal  medfcine  cases  of 
violation  are  numerous  enough,  and  yet 
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there  does  not  exist  a  single  case  in  which 
a  somnambulist  has  acted  criminally  under 
the  influence  of  suggestion. 

Receptivity  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
somnambulistic  state ;  we  have  seen  that 
it  may  be  present  in  that  of  lethargy ; 
we  meet  with  it  in  catalepsy,  where 
its  study  is  most  inviting,  for  there 
it  defies  all  simulation.  If  certain  cata- 
leptics  are  as  directly  suggestible  as  the 
heist  somnambulists,  it  is  no  less  sure  that 
the  majority  present  in  this  matter  quite 
a  pecuhar  reaction. 

In  this  class  we  shall  put  in  the  first 

{>lace  suggestion  by  gesture.  The  catu- 
eptic  is  motionless ;  his  face  is  without 
expression.  But  if  you  place  before  his 
mouth  his  own  fingers  in  the  attitude  of  a 
person  who  sends  a  kiss,  immediately  his 
face  becomes  smiling,  and  the  body  bends 
forward  in  a  corresponding  attitude.  The 
future  has  suggested  the  idea,  but  such 
18  the  automatism  in  this  state  that  the 
attitude,  once  it  has  been  assumed,  re- 
mains. The  cataleptic  would  thus  smile 
everlastingly,  coula  the  cataleptic  state 
likewise  m  prolonged  indefinitely.  We 
may  thus,  by  closing  the  fists,  determine 
the  attitude  of  anger.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  some  cataleptics  are  better 
subjects  than  others  for  the  realisation  of 
such  experiments. 

But  there  is  a  whole  class  of  experi- 
ments still  more  interesting,  if  possible, 
than  these.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
splendid  researches  of  Duchenne  (Bou- 
logne) enabled  this  eminent  observer  to 
determine,  by  the  help  of  localised  elec- 
tricitv,  the  precise  functions  of  the  facial 
muscles  and  their  combination  in  the  play 
of  the  features.  Let  us,  in  a  cataleptic,  set 
in  motion  by  the  help  of  faradic  electri- 
city, the  naso-pyramidal  muscle — nvuscle 
de  r agression  ot  Duchenne.  Immediately 
the  muscle  begins  to  work,  but  its  motion 
reacts  on  the  congeners  of  the  muscle, 
which  habitually  concur  in  its  action,  the 
eyebrows  contract,  and  the  person  him- 
self completes  the  movement  by  assuming 
an  aggressive  attitude.  The  instant  the 
gesture  sugg^ts  the  idea,  the  muscle,  an 
element  of  tne  gesture,  in  its  turn  solicits 
the  idea  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  same. 
The  idea  has  been  originated  and  has  been 
carried  out  into  action  by  a  mechanism 
inverse  to  that  which  ordinarily  directs  its 
evolution. 

Xjrpnotlsiii  a  rioli  Yield  for  Psyolio- 
losloal  Study. — ^The  succinct  exposition 
of  these  facts  shows  us  the  advantages 
that  hypnotism  offers  for  the  study  of 
certain  aelicate  and  as  yet  obscure  pro- 
cesses of  physiology,  as  also,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  psychology,  it  may  be  of 


enormous  help  in  studying  the  complex 
mechanism  of  thought. 

These  are  advantages  which  may  well 
exceed  others  in  their  value,  for,  from  a 
tlierapeutical  point  of  view,  for  example, 
hypnotism  has  not  so  far  given  all  the  re- 
sults that  we  were  justified  in  expecting 
from  it.  Its  scope  of  action  is  hmite£ 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected a  priorif  its  action  on  this  neu- 
rosis (hysteria)  is  restricted.  Moreover, 
we  may  not  employ  it  at  random  for  the 
sake  of  clinical  results;  for  it  may  be 
better,  for  example,  to  bear  neuralgia  for 
some  time  than  to  risk  bringing  on  an 
attack  of  hysteria.  It  will,  in  fact,  often 
happen  that,  in  place  of  the  hypnotism  we 
are  trjring  to  inouce,  hysterical  symptoms 
will  arise,  the  former  naving  acted  as  a 
provocative  agent  to  the  latter. 

Hypnotism  and  Hysteria. — ^This  leads 
us  to  speak  of  the  points  of  analogy  which 
connect  hypnotism  with  hysteria.  They 
are  numerous.  The  hysteric  soil,  we  have 
said,  is  that  on  which,  by  preference, 
hypnotism  springs  up ;  it  is  there  that  it 
puts  out  branches  which  allow  us  to  study 
it  in  the  best  possible  maimer. 

In  hysteria  we  meet  lethargic,  cata- 
leptic, and  somnambulistic  manifesta- 
tions, which  are  so  analogous  to  similar 
manifestations  of  hypnotism,  that  Fitres, 
Yizioli,  Ladame,  Chambard,  and  Mochow- 
kowsky  have  shown  the  transmutations 
that  are  possible  between  hypnotic  and 
hvsterical  spmnambulism.  Has  not  Mo- 
cnowkowsky  entitled  his  book  "  The  Hys- 
teric Forms  of  Hypnotism  "  P 

From  the  somatic  point  of  view,  the 

?oints  of  resemblance  arestill  moreevident. 
he  diathesis^  hysterical  contraction  is 
well  known.  How  can  we  avoid  seeing  an 
analogy  between  it  and  the  cataleptic 
rigidity,  and  the  lethargic  and  somnam- 
bulistic, neuro-musculaiT  hyper-excita- 
bility ?  They  are,  no  doubt,  phenomena 
of  the  same  order. 

The  second,  or  cataleptic,  state,  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Azam,  of  Bordeaux, 
seems  to  be  only  a  prolonged  hysterical 
somnambulism :  the  patient  does  not  re- 
member what  she  has  done  in  a  former 
state  of  sonmambulism,  except  when  she 
returns  to  a  second  period  of  the  same 
state.  So  it  is  with  the  hypnotic  som- 
nambulist, who  does  not  remember  what 
he  has  done  in  a  former  period  of  som- 
nambulism until  he  is  in  another  similar 
period.  In  both,  oblivion  exists  in  the 
intermediate  state. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  known  that  hyp- 
notism may  arise  spontaneously,  with  all 
its  somatic  and  psychological  symptoms. 
These  are  cases  to  which  v  izioh  has  also 
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drawn  attention,  and  which  he  has  de- 
scribed by  the  name  of  hypnotiamo-spon- 
taneo'autonomo. 

These  cases  do  not  differ  in  any  point 
from  the  cases  of  induced  hypnotism ;  and, 
again,  it  is  among  the  hysterical  that  they 
may  be  foand.  In  presence  of  such  facts, 
what  do  the  authors  say  who  think  sug- 
gestion explains  everything  in  hypno- 
tism P  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  tnese 
are  incomplete  cases.  We  are  observing 
at  this  moment,  in  the  service  of  the  Sal- 
pdtri^re,  two  patients  who  spontaneously, 
m  the  absence  of  any  provocative  manipu- 
lation, present  in  their  totality  the  most 
complete  psychical  and  somatic  pheno- 
mena of  the  hypnotic  state.  These  are 
cases  of  prolongeKl  sleep  analogous  to  the 
second  state  which  we  observe  in  hys- 
teria. 

By  the  side  of  the  grand  hypnotiame  we 
have  been  describing  there  exist  forms, 
that  are  perhaps  widespread,  of  slight 
hypnosis.  Imperfect  somatic  ohenomena 
intermingle  with  psychical  phenomena ; 
perhaps,  even,  the  former  may  be  com- 
pletely absent,  just  as  we  may  see  cases 
of  hysteria  without  stigmata.  In  these 
cases  suggestion  is  to  a  certain  degree 
realisable,  and  it  may  be  utilised  for  thera- 
peutic ends,  but  the  higher  hypnotism 
alone  seems  to  us  to  be  of  use  for  noso- 
graphic  and  medico-legal  studies,  on  ac- 
count of  the  incontestable  guarantees  it 
affords,  and  upon  which  we  may  always 
rely  bo  as  to  avoid  falling  into  error. 

Lastly,  it  is  quite  another  class  of 
facts  to  which  one  of  us,  with  the  co- 
operation of  M.  Cathel^neau,  has  drawn 
attention.  We  have  proved  that  an  at- 
tack of  hysteria,  whatever  form  it  may 
take — ^lethargic,  cataleptic,  or  somnam- 
bulistic— was  indicated  by  the  solid  resi- 
due of  the  urine. 

Now,  our  researches  have  led  us  to 
prove  that,  by  putting  an  individual  for, 
say,  an  hour  in  the  lethargic,  cataleptic, 
or  somnambulistic  state  of  indisputable 
hypnotism,  we  observe  identically  the 
same  phenomena. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  are 
phenomena  due  to  suggestion,  for  our 
patients,  whose  urine  was  drawn  off  by 
the  catheter,  were  completelv  ignorant 
as  to  what  we  were  looking  for,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  it  should  be  possible 
for  a  person  to  influence  by  the  will  an 
element  like  urea,  of  which  he  does  not 
know  even  the  name. 

To  smn  np*  we  say :  There  is  a  morbid 
state,  to  be  classed  under  the  order  of  neu- 
roses (till  we  obtain  more  ample  informa- 
tion), characterised,  in  the  most  completely 
developed  cases,  by  psychical  phenomena 


that  are  forgotten  on  waking,  e.g.y  impres- 
sionability by  gesture  or  by  the  exaltation 
of  a  muscle  of  specialised  function;  by 
somnambulic  phenomena,  neuro-moscular 
hyper-excitability  under  different  forms; 
and  by  modifications,  that  are  always  the 
same,  of  the  urinary  excretion. 

This  neurosis  has,  under  the  name  of 
hypnotism,  been  evolved,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  cases,  on  a  soil  prepared  by 
hysteria,  with  which  it  has  so  many  points 
in  common. 

In  reality  there  is  no  more  a  minor 
than  a  major  hypnotism ;  there  exists 
neither  petite  nor  grande  hysteria.  There 
is  hypnotism,  and  there  is  hysteria — defi- 
nite maladies  having  their  perfectly  estab- 
lished laws.  Amid  these  well-defined 
elements  suggestion  certainly  holds  a 
large  place,  but  this  is  not  more  oon- 
siderable  than  that  which  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  somatic  phenomena.  For, 
indeed,  if  the  psychical  phenomena  are 
susceptible  of  being  simulated,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  physical  ones 
(neuro-ni  nscular  hy  per-excitability,  altered 
respiration  in  the  cataleptic  state,  and 
urinary  excretion),  which  are  completely 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  sabject  in 
the  hypnotic  state. 

J.  M.  Chaecot. 

GiLLES  DE  LA  TOUKETTB. 

HTPOBVXiZA  {imo,  under  (diminutive 
prefix) ;  jSovX^,  the  will).  A  defective  power 
of  exercising  the  will  such  as  is  specially 
observed  in  certain  patients. 

HrPOCATA&BPSZS  {{mo;  Kara- 
Xi/^tr,  a  seizing).  A  name  given  to  the 
slightest  or  imperfect  degree  of  epilepsy. 
The  petit  mal  of  the  French. 

HTPOCHOWBBZAC  {\m6 ;  x^P^^ 
the  cartilage;  the  name  given  from  the 
idea  that  the  affection  originated  in  that 
region).  A  term  applied  to  one  affected 
with  hypochondriasis. 

HTPOCHOVOBZABZS,  ABXISZOVS 
{im6 ;  xovbpos ;  deliro,  I  rave).  A  syno- 
nym of  Nosomania  (g.v,),  (Fr.  hypo- 
chondrie  delirante,) 


TXC  (vTTo ;  x^^^P^^ ;  ^Vy  with ;  ^mX^,  I 
love).  A  svnonym  of  Syphilomania  (g.r.). 
(Fr.  hypochondrie  ayphilittqus.) 


'.  —  The  word  hypochondriasis 
has  a  very  wide  meaning,  and  includes 
forms  of  insanity,  as  well  as  many 
disorders  which  cannot  properly  be  so 
called.  Under  this  name  we  shall  have 
to  describe  a  nervous  disorder  varying 
from  slight  over-sensitiveness  to  insanity 
with  marked  delusions  and  aotivdy 
suicidal  tendencies.  By  many  writers 
hypochondriasis  is  not  looked  upon  ai 
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insanity  at  all,  but  Griesinger  and  others, 
with  whom  we  a^ee,  look  npon  most 
cases  of  hypochondriasis  as  related  to  in- 
sanity in  one  way  or  another.  Insane  or 
neurotic  parentage  is  common  in  the 
hypochondriacal.  It  has  been  called /oZie 
raisonnante  melancJiolique  —  a  form  of 
melancholia  in  which,  though  there  is 
mental  depression,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  any  delusions  or  hallu- 
cinations of  the  senses,  the  reasoning 
faculties  may  be  unimpaired  apart  from 
the  dominance  of  certain  sensations  which 
cause  the  special  set  of  ideas  with  which 
they  are  connected  to  be  brought  into 
nndue  prominence.  In  hypochondriasis 
there  is  a  feeling  of  profound  illness  and 
a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  feelings  and 
to  brood  over  them.  Hypochondriasis 
as  met  with  among  the  sane  does  not 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life  of  the  patient.  It  has  been  described 
as  a  disease  occurring  mostly  among  men 
of  middle  age,  and  it  has  been  compared 
with  hysteria,  being  considered  by  some 
as  the  equivalent  of  that  disease  among 
men. 

We  are  inclined  to  look  upon  hypo- 
chondriasis from  two  different  points  of 
view ;  in  one  we  consider  that  it  is  rather 
a  form  of  imperfect  evolution  and  in  the 
other  it  is  a  form  of  nervous  dissolution. 
In  the  former,  the  performance  of  the 
bodily  functions,  which  should  have  be- 
come so  established  as  to  be  automatic  as 
far  as  feeling  is  concerned,  have  not  de- 
veloped so  far,  but  remain  in  the  conscious 
stage,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
conditions  of  age  and  disease  in  which 
the  functions,  which  have  been  for  years 
performed  nnconsciously,  asain  become 
consciously  performed.  To  take  examples, 
the  child  learns  to  use  its  limbs  slowly  and 
with  effort,  but  the  time  comes  when  acts 
of  the  most  complicated  kind  are  per- 
formed without  any  conscious  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends.  With  age  or  illness 
there  may  be  a  return  to  conscious  move- 
ments. 

We  believe  that  many  other  functions, 
such  as  that  of  digestion  for  instance, 
go  through  a  conscions  stage  to  pass  to 
one  of  healthy  nnconsciousness.  In  one 
or  two  cases  we  have  met  with  patients 
who  have  never  got  over  this  stage  of 
<X)n scions  digestion,  and  the  numbers  who 
in  states  of  ill  health  or  degeneration  once 
more  become  morbidly  conscious  of  the 
digestion  needs  not  to  be  recalled.  The 
constant  conscious  repetition  of  sensations, 
which  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race 
ought  to  be  unconscious,  leads  to  morbid 
introspection  and  hypochondriasis ;  such 
is  our  contention. 


The  hypochondriasis  which  we    shall 
have  more  especially  now  to  describe  is 
met  with  in  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages 
after  extreme  youth.      Hypochondriasis 
may  be  a  neurosis,  a  disorder  of  function 
and  nothing  more,  or  it  may  be  a  symp- 
tom of  organic  disease  of  some  bodily 
organ,  or  it  may  be  a  symptom  of  disease 
of  the  brain  such  as  general  paralysis. 
It  varies  in  degree  as  we  have  alreadv 
said,  and  we  would  prefer  to  compare  it 
once  more  with   hysteria ;  thus,  just  as 
hysteria  passes  insensibly  into  mania,  so, 
hypochondriasis    passes   insensibly    into 
forms  of  melancholia.    Distinctions  have 
been    made    between    melancholia    and 
hypochondriasis  to  which  we  shall  refer 
later,  though,  for  our  own  part,  we  do 
not  think  such  distinctions  are  of  any  real 
importance.      Hypochondriasis,  then,  is 
the  interpretation  in  a  special  exaggerated 
or  unnatural  and  unreasonable  way  of  cer- 
tain bodily  sensations.    Before  delusions 
arise  in  ordinary  melancholy,  it  is  common 
to  meet  with  a  stage  of  simple  depression 
in  which  the  feeUng  of  ill-being  •  is  so 
powerful    that    it    concentrates  all    the 
patient's  attention  upon  himself  and  his 
feelings — the  saturated  solution  of  grief 
without  a  crystallised  delusion.    In  hypo- 
chondriasis a  similar  stage  exists,  and 
whereas  in  melancholia  the  patient  gene- 
rally manages  to  explain  his  illness  from 
some  outside  cause,  m  hypochondriasis  the 
ill-feeling  is  explained  by  some  supposed 
disorder  or  disease  of    the  body  itself. 
In  hysteria,  emotional  disorder  predomi- 
nates, whereas  in  hypochondriasis  the  fail<- 
ing  is  in  sensation.    In  hypochondriasis 
any  emotional  depression  proceeds  from  a 
strong  feeling  of  bodily  illness  which  fixes 
the  attention  of  the  patient.    This  feel- 
ing may  be  vague  ana  general,  or  special 
and  particular.      It   may  be  associated 
with  some  peripheral  nerve  irritation  or 
may  be    provoked    centrally,  either    by 
moral  or  physical  exciting  causes.    The 
feeling  is   increased  and  aggravated  by 
attention,  and  it  may  be  transferred  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another;   the 
association  of  ideas  as  a  rule  is  unim- 
paired.   The  disposition  of  the  patient 
slowly  chanees  so  that  the  kindly  and  un- 
selfish man  becomes  selfish  and  egotistical. 
That  bodily  weakness  exists  at  the  same 
time  is  shown  by  the  facility  with  which 
these  patients  become  fatigued.      It  is 
common    to  meet    with    temporary   re- 
missions in  the  symptoms  before  they  be- 
come as  it  were  fixed.    Hypochondriasis 
may  lead  to  loss    of   self-control,  with 
weariness  of  life,  so  that  suicidal  acts  may 
result.    Any  part  of  the  sensory  nervous 
system  may  be  affected,  and  although 
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ballocinations  are  uncommon,  yet  they 
may  occasionally  be  present.     lUnsions 
or  fjdse  interpretations  of  ordinary  sen- 
sations occur  rather  than  hallucinations  ; 
delusions   may  arise,  in  fact,  the    mis- 
interpretation of  the  feeling  is  itself  really 
a  false  judgment.    In  no  other  form  of 
insanity  is  the  explanation  of  morbid  feel- 
ings so  clearly  seen  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  insanity.    Diseases  are  coined  to 
suit  the  sensations  of  the  patient.    Hypo- 
chondriasis  and   melancholia    are    alike 
in    most   of    their    symptoms,   differing 
more  in  degree  than  in  anything  else,  the 
morbid  sensations  are  most  marked  in 
hypochondriasis,  while    morbid    feelings 
cnaracterise  melancholia.    The  hypochon- 
driac, whether  sane  or  insane,  studies  his 
pulse,  his  tongue,  and  his  bodily  functions, 
whereas  the   truly  melancholic  patient 
is   occupied   as    a    rule  with    his    own 
thoughts.    There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  man  who  is  always  consider- 
ing the  state  of  his  digestion,  and  the  man 
who  is  always  considering  the  state  of  his 
mind.    In  many  cases  ofhypochondriasis 
the  patient  is  morbidly  conscious  of  his 
own  illness,  and  is  constantly  willing  to 
pour  out  his  miseries  to  those  about  him, 
so  that,  while  the  melancholy  man  broods 
unoccupied  and  alone  over  his  miseries, 
the  hypochondriac  has  many  confidants. 
Restlessness  and  weakness  of  Will  are  very 
characteristic,  the  memory  itself  is  not 
necessarily  defective,  but  as  memory  to  a 
great  extent  depends  upon  attention,  so 
the  attention  bemg  fixed  upon  a  small  set 
of  ideas,  the  memory  of  the  hypochondriac 
appears  to  be  de&ctive   from  want  of 
attention.      Hypochondriasis  very  com- 
monly remains  for  many  years  without 
any  change ;  it  is,  when  fully  developed, 
essentially  a  chronic  disease.    It  is  rare  to 
meet  with  cases  of  hypochondriasis  ending 
in  dementia.    It  seems  as  if  a  special  dis- 
order of  function  causing  concentration 
of  ideas  and  limitation  (S  interests  pro- 
duces   a   new    arrangement   of    mental 
powers,  which  is  quite  compatible  with 
prolonged  existence  with  little  or  no  real 
loss  of  mental  power.     The  hypochon- 
driac generally  suffers  from  some  bodily 
disorder  and   may  suffer  from  real  dis- 
ease.    The     hypochondriasis     may    be 
either  only  an  exaggeration  of  real  symp- 
toms or    the    insane    interpretation    of 
purely  functional  disorders.     Sleep  is  bad 
or    unrefreshing,  the    tongue   generally 
tremulous,  moist  and  flabby,  appetite  dis- 
ordered, frequently    defective,    di^^estion 
bad,  flatulence  common,  and  constipation 
the    rule.      The   other   bodily  functions 
suffer  more  or  less  in  the  same  way.    If 
the  hypochondriasis  depend  upon  any  real 


bodily  disease,  the  course  of  the  hypo- 
chondriasis and  the  prognosis  as  weU  as 
the  treatment  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  diseased  condition  which  gives  rise  to 
the  exaggeration  of  the  nervous  symp- 
toms. If,  on  the  other  hand,  hypochon- 
driasis occurs  in  young  patients,  other- 
wise thoroughly  healthy  from  a  nervous 
standpoint,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  re- 
covery, vrith  early  and  appropriate  tzest- 
ment.  If  these  symptoms  ooeur  at  the 
climacteric  the  prognosis  is  still  not  un- 
favourable, but  if  tne  disease  first  show 
itself  after  fifty,  or  continue  to  devebp 
from  middle  life  for  some  ysars»  and  have 
become  fully  organised,  the  ezplanatioBs 
being  always  similar,  the  prognosis  be- 
comes essentially  bad. 

In  the  above  description  we  have  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  more  common  symptom 
occuring  in  hypochondriasis  as  a  wholes 
and  we  shall  next  proceed  to  point  out  the 
divisions  under  which  we  propose  to  study 
the  disorder. 

As  said  above,  the  symptoms  may  be 
general  or  pariiddar,  Dnoer  the  bead  of 
general  hypochondriasis  we  place  patienii 
who  have  a  vague  idea  that  some  bodilj 
ailment  affects  them,  or  that  from 


cause,  known  or  unknown  to  themsebei, 
they  are  dying.  One  meets  young  patieaU 
occasionauy  who  believe  that  from  sone 
error,  moral  or  physical,  such  as  sexnil 
vice,  they  are  so  completely  injured  ia 
health  that  they  are  bound  to  die,  asd 
that  nothing  can  save  them.  In  t*»t^ 
cases,  as  a  rule,  we  meet  with  l^oodlsM- 
ness,  loss  of  appetite,  cold  extremities  asd 
feeble  circulation  associated  with  impec&et 
performance  of  all  the  bodily  functaosa 
If  removed  from  their  old  surroundinflii 
placed  in  genial  company  anddstbei^l^ 
conditions,  they  will,  in  the  course  d 
several  months,  frequently  recover.  Ii 
these  cases  we  believe  good,  lif^ht,  imii 
diet,  comprising  beef-tea«  fish,  and  ^ 
like,  in  adoition  to  some  form  of  aleoUk 
stimulant,  out-of-door  exezviae,  a  ses 
voyage,  or  the  like,  will  be  most  likely  t» 
be  of  service. 

A  similar  group  of  symptoms  is  fre- 
quently met  with  m  both  men  and  wosms 
between  thirty  and  forty.  In  these  csh^ 
almost  alwaySythere  has  been  an  unheshkf 
solitude  or  want  of  object  in  life,  so  t^ 
an  unhealthy  subjective  life  has  been  hL 
This  has  l)een  followed  by  the  ir^h^ 
physical  symptoms  of  bad  digestion  asd 
munutrition,  and  slowly,  from  lMi«»g  t 
dvspeptic,  the  patient  has  become  kypo- 
cnondriacaL  In  some  of  these  cases  a 
real  illness  starts  the  h^ 
Thus,  a  woman  of  about  ibrty,  who  had 
lived  in  the  tn^xics,  was    attacked  hf 
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dysentery,  and  reduced  to  an  extreme 
state  of  weakness,  for  which  she  was  sent 
on  a  sea  voyafire,  and  later  to  her  native 
country.  B7  tne  time  she  reached  home 
she  was  fully  convinced  that  she  was 
dying,  that  nothing  could  save  her,  and 
that  it  was  wicked  and  blasphemous  for 
her  to  take  food  as  she  was  quite  unable 
to  digest  it,  and  that  taking  food  was 
nothing  but  wasting  Grod's  mercies.  Re- 
sidence in  an  asylum  and  enforced  feeding 
improved  the  physical  health,  though  it 
only  partly  affected  the  hypochondriasis. 
There  are  many  other  forms  which 
general  hypochondriasis  assumes.  Some 
persons  lielieve  that  they  are  infected  by 
some  constitutional  disease,  one  person 
saying  that  he  has  some  peculiar  form  of 
scrofula,  while  another  thinks  that  he  is 
the  victim  of  hydrophobia  or  syphilis.  In 
some  cases  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
uneasy  peripheral  nervous  sensations  give 
rise  to  various  insane  interpretations,  so 
that  an  alcoholic  patient  may  for  the  time 
develop  hypochondriacal  ideas.  Besides 
the  above  cases  of  general  hypochondria- 
sis, one  meets  with  more  specialised  varie- 
ties, in  which,  nevertheless,  the  feeliufl^  of 
general  disorder  is  most  marked.  Thus, 
while  one  patient  believes  himself  to  be 
affected  from  without,  another  thinks  that 
his  blood  is  in  some  way  peculiar ;  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  patients 
who  maintain  that  they  are  conscious  of 
the  circulation  of  their  blood.  In  some 
cases  we  shall  point  out  later  that  these 
blood  feelings  are  also  met  with  in  some 
particular  forms  of  hypochondriasis. 

With  breathing,  as  well  as  with  circula- 
tion, there  mav  be  uneasy  feelings,  and 
we  are  particularly  interested  in  the  con- 
nection which  seems  to  exist  between 
some  forms  of  asthma  and  hypochondria- 
sis. Thus,  as  we  have  shown  in  Alter- 
nation OF  Neuroses,  an  alteration  may 
exist  between  various  forms  of  insanity 
and  asthmatic  breathing,  one  of  the  forms 
being  hy|)ochondriasis.  We  have  met  witii 
every  varietv  of  hypochondriacal  or  asth- 
matic breathing,  extending  from  slightlv 
conscious  breathing  which  interfered  witn 
sleep,  up  to  the  most  desperate  asthmatic 
attacks,  which  leave  the  patient  worn  out 
and  exhausted.  In  some  of  the  slighter 
forms  we  meet  with  connecting  links  which 
seem  to  approximate  the  hysterical  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  with  hypochondriacal 
breathing  consciousness.  Suffice  it  to  sav 
that  it  IS  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
cases  in  which,  though  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty or  uneasiness  of  breathing,  this  is 
but  slight  in  comparison  with  tne  inter- 
pretations and  explanations  to  which  it 
gives  rise.    When  considering  presently 


the  cases  of  throat  hypochondriasis,  we 
shall  further  speak  of  the  cases  allied  to 
asthma. 

Besides  symptoms  arranged  or  flTouped 
so  as  to  resemble  recognised  diseases, 
there  may  be  isolated  symptoms  which 
are  hypochondriacally  considered.  Thus, 
a  man  of  middle  age  may  believe,  because 
he  is  slightly  rheumatic  or  gouty,  and  is 
not  able  to  move  as  freely  as  ne  once  could, 
that  he  is  dying  of  paralysis ;  while  an- 
other man  a  littk  older,  with  slight  ting- 
lings  in  his  fingers,  or  with  some  peculiar 
twitchings  about  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
real  or  imaginary,  is  convinced  that  he 
has  onlv  a  short  time  to  live,  as  an  apo- 
plectic nt  is  imminent.  Another  patient 
who  does  not  sleep  as  well  as  he  did  is 
desperately  concerned  in  consequence,  and 
cannot  keep  his  mind  free  from  thinking 
about  his  oad  nights.  It  is  normal  for 
an  elderly  man  to  sleep  less  than  a  younger 
one,  but  this  is  not  recognised  by  many, 
who  literallv  worry  themselves  out  of 
their  minds  because  they  do  not  sleep.  It 
is  the  same  with  appetite.  We  frequently 
meet  men  who  are  much  distressed,  and 
who  cannot  refrain  from  talking  and 
thinking  about  their  decreasing  strength 
and  heidth,  chiefly  in  relationship  to  their 
want  of  appetite. 

So  far,  we  have  only  referred  to  cases  in 
which  general,  more  or  less  vague,  feelings 
of  illness  have  been  interpreted  in  a  more 
or  less  exaggerated  and  unreasonable  way, 
yet  in  which  there  has  been  disorder 
enough  to  prevent  the  patient  performing 
his  duties.  Now  we  shall  consider  the 
more  special  forms  of  hypochondriasis 
under  three  different  heads,  hvpochon- 
driasis  of  tiie  head*  hypochonanasis  of 
the  digestive  tract,  and,  thirdly,  repro- 
ductive hypochondriasis. 

(i)  Bead  BypoeboBOrlAsls. — It  might 
with  propriety  rather  be  called  brain  hy- 
pochondriasis, for  in  these  cases  the  one 
complaint  is  of  brain  feeling  and  brain 
disorder.  The  insane  interpretations  ex- 
tend from  a  mere  exaggerated  conscious- 
ness of  thought,  through  a  feeling  of 
inability  to  think,  or  agonv  when  thinking, 
up  to  a  feeling  of  complete  deadness  m 
the  brain  itself.  Heaidaches  are  rare 
among  the  insane,  but  brain-aches  of  one 
kind  and  another  are  common.  Brain 
hypochondriasis  is  met  with  in  the  three 
different  ages  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Thus,  in  young,  self-conscious 
patients  it  is  common  to  meet  with  com- 
plaints of  uneasy  feelings  at  the  vertex, 
and  this  is  interesting,  for  just  as  we 
meet  with  respiratory  hypochondriasis 
allied  to  hj^stena,  so  we  meet  with  this 
vertical  brain-ache  in  these  youthful  emo- 
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tional  hypochondriacs.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  these  uneasy  feelings  is  endless ; 
many  patients  will  say  that  they  feel 
their  thoughts  take  shape,  as  it  were,  in 
their  brains,  and  that  this  is  a  painful 
process;  others  will  say  that  they  feel 
their  brain  has  softened;  while  still 
others  assert  that  by  some  peculiar  pro- 
cess their  brains  have  been  destroyed. 
One  patient  told  us  that  all  his  brain 
had  oeen  run  off  as  an  amalgam  down 
his  spinal  cord,  while  another  believed 
that  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  lost  brain.  In  one 
case  scrofula  and  in  another  syphilis 
were  supposed  to  have  damaged  the  brain. 
In  some  there  are  complaints  that  the 
brain  is  swollen,  while  in  others  the  feel- 
ing is  described  as  that  of  a  shrinking  of 
the  brain.  In  some  every  attempt  at 
effort  or  will  is  said  to  be  followed  by  a 
most  painful  creaking  or  splitting  of  the 
brain.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no 
uneasy  bodily  sensation  with  which  we 
are  familiar  which  may  not  be  transferred 
to  the  brain  by  the  hypochondriac  In 
the  young  cases  to  which  we  are  now 
referring  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  re- 
covery;  out  if  within  a  year  the  symptoms 
have  not  passed  off,  especially  if  &e  oodily 
health  has  been  re-established,  little  good 
is  likely  to  follow,  and  the  patient  will 
probably  pass  into  a  condition  of  chronic 
nypochondriasis,  in  which  he  may  live  the 
ormnary  length  of  human  life.  Brain 
hypochondriasis  is  also  met  with  in  men 
ana  women  of  middle  age.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  puerperal  cases  and  in 
gouty  patients  of  both  sexes.  These  older 
cases  are  much  more  nearly  connected 
with  ordinary  hypochondriasis,  and  espe- 
cially in  men  are  much  more  likelv  to 
become  chronic  and  incurable  than  those 
of  the  last  group.  The  symptoms  as  a 
rule  develop  slowly,  and  frequently  occur 
in  men  who  have  already  some  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology;  the  best 
examples  which  we  have  ever  met  have 
occurred  in  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, though  others  when  they  begin  to 
be  hypochrondriacs  veiy  soon  take  to 
medical  studies  in  a  dangerously  ama- 
teurish fashion,  which  leads  them  into  the 
hands  of  quacks,  who  play  and  prey  upon 
their  weakness.  As  we  have  said,  the 
symptoms  develop  generally  slowly,  the 
appetite  fails,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  and 
frequently  there  has  been  some  moment 
at  which  a  shock  of  some  kind  seems  to 
have  occurred.  At  all  events,  it  is  common 
to  be  told  that  the  patient  on  a  certain 
day,  under  special  conditions,  felt  some- 
thmg  give  way  in  his  brain,  or  else  felt  as 
if  a  flood  of  something  hot  like  blood  had 


been  poured  over  its  surface.  From  that 
time  ne  has  had  no  peace,  and  has  never 
been  able  to  remove  his  thoughts  from 
his  brain.  The  voluminous  description  of 
the  symptoms,  the  frequency  with  which 
doctors  are  consulted  and  changed,  the 
desire  evinced  for  new  prescriptions,  though 
as  a  rule  the  directions  are  never  persis- 
tently and  conscientiously  carried  out, 
are  eminently  characteristic.  The  brain 
hypochondriac,  like  his  brothers  later  to 
be  described,  has  no  persistence  as  a  rule 
even  in  seeking  to  attain  what  he  appears 
most  to  desire.  A  fresh  doctor  and  a  new 
treatment  mav  satisfy  for  a  short  time, 
but  that  is  au.  Brain  hypochondriasii, 
as  met  with  in  middle-aged  men  and  more 
rarelv  in  middle-aged  women,  is  a  very 
hopeless  disease.  We  know  of  no  geneiul 
or  special  pathology  associated  with  it, 
and,  as  far  as  treatment  is  conoemed, 
change  of  scene,  absence  of  medical  treat- 
ment, baths,  a  sea  voyage,  and  the  like, 
will  do  more  good  tlian  ^Id,  arsenic,  or 
iron.  Generally  these  patients  become  so 
completely  absorbed  in  their  own  feelings 
that  they  are  quite  unable  to  follow  thor 
profession  or  calling.  They  will  starve, 
but  cannot  work  ;  their  lives  are,  however, 
little,  if  at  all,  shortened.  Brain  hypo- 
chondriasis may  occur  alone  or  may  be 
associated  with  other  forms  of  hypochon- 
driasis, and  also  may  be  associated  with 
certain  forms  of  loss  of  self-oontroL  There 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  suicide  or  homicidal 
violence,  though  it  is  common  to  be  told 
by  patients  that  their  sufferings  were 
more  than  they  can  bear.  Impulsively 
destructively  acts  are  not  common.  In 
many  cases  such  patients  are  quite  ca|)- 
able  of  giving  evidence  or  of  settling  their 
property,  and  recognise  their  responsibility 
to  society.  In  old  age  one  also  meets 
occasionally  with  ideas  that  the  brain  is 
wasted  alone,  or  in  association  with  the 
idea  that  the  patient  is  going  out  of  his 
mind,  or  is  going  to  be  maltreated  in  some 
way  by  fortune  or  his  fellowa  Such 
cases,  as  a  rule,  pass  from  simple  hypo- 
chondriasis into  distinct  senile  melan- 
cholia, in  which  the  prognosis  is  unfavonr- 
able. 

In  women  at  the  climacteric  it  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  similar  complaints  of 
brain  distress,  some  saying  that  they  have 
felt  something  give  way  m  their  braini, 
and  it  is  interesting  that  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  bodily  feeling  which  are  always 
explained  in  the  same  words  by  different 
patients  '*  a  giving  way  *'  is  one  of  these; 
thus,  a  giving  way  of  something  in  the 
head,  or  of  somethmg  about  the  womb,  is 
quite  a  common  expression.  In  women 
about  the  climacteric  the  head  feelings  may 
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pass  off  with  time,  though  they  frequently 
develop  into  true  melancholia,  or  may  be 
associated  with  other  morbid  sensory 
troubles,  such  as  hallucinations  of  hear- 
ing. In  some  the  feeling  is  described  as 
being  like  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  cutting  off  of  the  brain  ;  m  others, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  deadness  in  the  brain, 
with  complete  loss  of  sympathy  and  feel- 
ing. This  feeling  of  "  deadness  and  un- 
naturalness,"  which  is  frequently  met  with 
in  insanity,  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  reproductive  functions.  We  believe 
that  tnese  brain  hypochondriacs  are  very 
frequently  suffering  from  sexual  disorder 
in  one  way  or  another. 

(2)  BjpoohoBdriasis  of  tlie  Blffes- 
tlve  Tract. — This  we  divide  into  hypo- 
chondriasis of  the  throat,  and  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  referred  to  the  epigas- 
trium and  the  rectum.  As  before  said, 
there  are  uneasy  feelings  associated  with 
the  throat,  nearly  allie<;l  to  hysteria,  and 
we  have  met  with  a  good  many  young  emo- 
tional men  who  had  ideas  that  thev  could 
not  swallow.  These  cases,  like  tnose  of 
young  brain  hypochondriacs,  are  fairly 
curable,  are  generally  associated  with  some 
physical  conditions  of  weakness  and  nerv- 
ous exhaustion,  often  due  to  masturbation. 
The  symptoms  may  either  pass  off  with 
improved  health,  may  become  more  or 
less  organised  and  associated  with  delu- 
sions of  persecution,  in  which  case  they 
are  less  nopeful,  or  thev  may  become 
chronic  and  remain  a  life- long  hypochon- 
driasis. The  feelings  of  throat  obstruc- 
tion generally  are  associated  with  more  or 
less  idea  of  asphyxia,  so  that  patients 
will  not  only  refuse  food,  because,  as  they 
say,  they  cannot  swallow,  but  also  because 
the  fooa  seems  to  interfere  with  their 
breathing.  Paroxjrsms  of  difficulty  of 
swallowing  occur  in  these  cases,  and  one 
patient  will  complain  that  he  can  swallow 
only  liquids,  while  another  will  tell  you 
that  he  can  take  only  solids,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  is  among  some  of  these  that 
we  are  to  look  for  false  hydrophobia.  We 
have  met  with  several  ^oung  cases  which, 
starting  with  the  feeling  of  constriction 
about  the  throat,  and  hearing  of  rabies 
and  hydrophobia,  have  become  convinced 
that  tney  are  suffering  from  the  latter. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  those  suffering 
from  head  hypochondriasis,  the  interpre- 
tations are  almost  endless,  one  patient 
asserted  that  there  was  some  form  of 
paralysis  which  prevented  him  from  swal- 
lowing, while  another  was  fully  convinced 
that  he  had  cancer  affecting  the  throat. 
In  this  latter  case  the  patient  was  sent  to 
a  throat  specialist  whose  judgment  did  not 
alter  the  idea  that  there  was  coarse  disease 


which  ought  to  have  been  visible  to  any 
one.  In  this  case  years  have  passed,  and 
he  is  still  fully  occupied  on  his  throat  condi- 
tion, and  though  otners  depend  upon  him  he 
still  declares  his  inability  to  earn  a  living. 
In  older  cases  this  throat  hypochondriasis 
in  a  simple  form  is  less  frequently  met 
with.  We  have  met  with  one  elderly 
patient  subject  to  recurring  attacks  of 
mental  depression  in  whom  a  feeling  of 
obstruction  alwavs  recurred,  so  that  in 
three  distinct  and  separate  attacks  of  men- 
tal depression  he  came  under  treatment 
for  refusing  his  food,  with  the  idea  that 
the  throat  was  permanently  blocked. '  In 
his  case  rest  and  general  treatment  has 
always  been  followed  by  relief.  In  several 
other  cases  a  feeling  of  obstruction  was 
associated  with  gouty  histories,  and  in 
these  it  seems  to  me  tnat  the  alliance  be- 
tween hypochondriasis  and  asthma  is 
further  snown.  Though  unfavourable, 
these  cases  associated  with  gout  are 
not  so  hopeless  as  those  of  young  middle- 
a^^ed  men  who  slowly  develop  the  false 
ideas  which  ultimately  become  fully 
organised.  In  treating  these  cases  we 
generally  pass  a  tube  to  show  that  the 
oesophagus  is  patent,  and  let  the  patient 
be  examined  by  a  laryngolo^st ;  we  next 
explain  to  the  patient  that  his  condition  is 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  ^irl  who  is 
hysterically  choking;  we  give  tonics, 
baths,  and  aperients,  and  try  to  persuade 
the  patient  to  take  up  some  definite  occu- 
pation or  amusement,  so  that  he  niay 
be  taken  out  of  himself  and  his  narrowing 
feelings.  This  group  of  cases  is  neither 
more  nor  less  curable  than  those  already 
considered,  l^ext,  we  have  to  speak  of 
what  by  many  would  be  called  true  hypo- 
chondriasis. The  '*  yearning  of  the  bowels  " 
of  the  psalmist  and  other  commonly  re- 
cognised expressions,  all  point  to  the 
natural  association  between  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  emotional  disorder.  The 
majority  of  those  hypochondriacs  who 
flit  from  physician  to  physician,  and  from 
quack  to  quack,  are  patients  who  have 
epigastric  or  gastro-intestinal  hypochon- 
driasis. It  is  a  common  medical  belief 
that  in  nearly  all  these  cases  there  is  some 
dypseptic  trouble,  and  it  is  certain  that 
among  these  cases  symptoms  of  gaiitro-in- 
testinal  disorder  most  commonly  exist. 
Some  patients  complain  only  of  a  persis- 
tent weight  or  sinking  at  the  epigastrium, 
while  otners  go  a  step  further  and  say 
that  they  are  convinced  that  some  ob- 
struction, cancerous  or  otherwise,  affects 
their  stomach,  while  a  third  will  say  that 
some  rupture  has  taken  place,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  gullet  there  is  a  huge  cavity 
into  which  all  food  passes.    Yet  another 
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groap  of  cases  say  that  there  is  some  ab- 
normal association  between  their  gastro- 
intestinal tract  and  their  cironlation,  so 
that  thejfeel  everything  that  they  swallow 
circulating  in  their  veins ;  one  patient  say- 
ing that  he  felt  potatoes  moving  nnder  his 
skin,  while  another  said  that  everything  he 
ate  seemed  to  pass  alonf  his  limbs  like 
bullets.  The  form  of  expmnation  is  nearly 
related  to  the  intensity  of  feeling,  the 
general  habits,  and  edacation  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  less  common  to  meet  with 
these  cases  among  young  men  or  among 
women  than  among  middle-aged  men.  We 
used  to  think  that  there  was  a  distinct 
connection  between  the  development  of 
these  symptoms  and  the  habits  of  the 
patient,  so  that  a  man  who  by  coarse  eat- 
ing and  excessive  drinking  had  produced 
acnronic  condition  of  dyspepsia,  was  more 
liable  to  suffer  than  another,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  still 
something  more  in  the  constitutional 
structure  of  the  man  himself. 

Many  of  these  cases  refuse  food,  and 
will  argue  about  the  state  they  are  in; 
these  are  not  to  be  readily  separated  from 
cases  of  melancholia,  in  fact,  we  prefer 
to  look  upon  them  as  cases  of  melan- 
cholia, in  which  there  is  a  hypochondriacal 
interpretation.  In  some  of  these  cases 
there  is  a  periodicity  about  the  miserable 
feeling,  so  that  a  patient  maj  wake  up 
well,  then  gradually  become  distressed  a 
certain  time  after  each  meal.  One  such 
patient  in  Bethlem  would  be  bright  and 
pleasant,  asking  to  be  discharged  as  he 
was  sure  he  was  well,  and  would  have  no 
more  bother,  yet  each  day  after  dinner  his 
miseries  returned  and  no  dieting  or  treat- 
ment made  any  difference  to  him.  He 
passed  into  a  state  of  chronic  hypochon- 
oriasis,  with  suicidal  tendencies.  Though 
patients  with  head  hypochondriasis  are 
rarely  suicidal,  yet  those  with  epigastric 
trouble  are  now  and  then  very  desperate. 
One  of  the  most  determined  suicides  we 
ever  knew  was  by  an  elderly  man  who 
was  persuaded  that  he  had  permanent  ob> 
struction  of  the  bowels. 

Patients  with  these  feelings  will  cut 
open  their  abdomens  to  give  vent  to  the 
collections  which  they  believe  to  be  there, 
they  will  suggest  the  most  ingenious 
operations  so  that  the  defects  may  be  re- 
paired. One  patient  we  had  gave  us  a 
sketch  of  himself  on  the  operating  table 
while  the  intestines  of  a  pig  were  being 
transferred  to  him. 

The  feeling  of  obstruction  may  exist 
alone,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  other 
symptoms  or  interpretations  also  to  arise. 
Patients  tell  you  that  they  can  feel  their 
food  descend  to  a  certain  point  and  that 


then  it  drops  (one  told  us)  with  a  splaah 
into  a  cloacal  cavity.  In  these,  as  in  the 
earlier  cases  of  the  same  kind,  the  patients 
constantly  assert  that  nothing  ever  passes 
through  them.  One  told  us  umt  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  such  a  mass  of  oorrup- 
tion  was  to  have  him  blown  up  by  dyna- 
mite. We  shall  not  need  to  say  more 
than  that  the  various  interpretations  of 
these  feelings  are  almost  without  end; 
but  next  we  must  refer  very  briefly  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  disunct 
varieties  of  nervous  disease  in  which  the 
complaint  of  obstruction  is  commonly 
made,  beside  those  already  referred  to^ 
as  in  some  cases  of  senile  melancholia, 
in  which  the  prospect  is  very  bad,  and  in 
a  certain  number  of  cases  of  general  para- 
lysis of  the  insane.  As  to  these  latter 
cases  it  was  long  observed  that  fintal 
cases  of  this  tvpe  occurred  before  they 
were  recognised  to  belong  to  the  class  oi 
general  paralytics.  These  cases  pass,  as 
a  rule,  tnrough  a  period  of  acute  hypo- 
chondriacal misery,  which  is  foliowed  br 
a  stage  of  fatness  and  fatuity  in  which 
fits  may  occur,  which  precede  the  true 
stage  of  paralytic  dementia.  In  some 
cases  the  stage  of  hypochondriasis  alter- 
nates with  one  of  exidtation  or  of  content* 
ment.  It  is  said  that  in  some  of  these 
cases  adhesions  between  the  cortex  and 
membranes  of  the  brain  have  been  found 
to  exist  over  the  orbital  surface  of  the 
frontal  lobes,  but  we  have  no  evidence  to 
corroborate  this. 

The  last  group  of  cases  contains  those 
in  which  the  feeling  is  centred  about  the 
anus,  and  in  these  the  idea  is  that  there 
is  a  permanent  closure  of  the  bowel  at  its 
lower  end,  or  that  control  of  the  bowel  is 
lost.  In  some  there  is  an  idea  that  this 
is  due  to  cancer,  in  others  that  it  is  an 
entirely  novel  and  unique  exper^noe  of 
slowly  closing  of  the  bowel.  In  a  few  we 
believe  it  is  associated  with  neuralgic  pains 
due  to  spinal  disease.  This  may  occur 
with  locomotor  ataxic  symptoms. 

Most  of  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  oc- 
cur, in  our  experience,  in  elderly  men,  and 
are  chronic,  if  not  incurable.  One  of  the 
most  trying  symptoms  is  that  the  pa- 
tients are  constantlv  introducing  their 
fingers  into  the  bowel  and  keeping  them 
up  the  passage  for  some  time,  thus  the 
finger  nails  are  frequently  stained  an 
orange  colour.  The  fanc^  of  anal  occhi- 
sion  may  be  associated  with  others  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  that  there  is  obstruc- 
tion at  other  parts  of  the  boweL  We  be- 
lieve the  only  treatment  is  palliative  in 
the  older  cases.  Tonics,  quinine  and 
aloes,  and  iron  and  aloes  mixture  may  be 
tried. 
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Gkdyanism  of  the  bowel  or  inassage  of 
the  abdomen  is  also  worth  trying,  while 
some  relief  follows  water  compresses. 

There  is  one  gronp  of  cases  in  which 
the  symptom  is  the  reverse  of  obstruction, 
the  patients  thinkins^  that  they  have  not 
the  proper  control  of  the  bowels,  and  that 
tbe^  will  be  obliged  to  leave  the  society  in 
which  they  are,  to  relieve  themselves. 
Most  persons  know  that  with  nervous 
anxiety  there  is  a  tendency  to  this  feel- 
ing, but  in  some  the  result  is  such  that 
the  patient  either  fears  to  leave  his  own 
narrow  surroundings,  or  else  when  abroad 
may  run  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood, 
from  the  urgency  of  the  feeling  causing 
him  to  seek  unsuitable  places.  In  one 
such  case  accusations  of  indecent  exposure 
followed  the  acts,  which  were  shown  to 
have  been  in  no  way  evil  in  intention. 

In  our  experience  such  feelings  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  sexual  disorder  of 
some  kind,  and  we  believe  that  this  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  real  loss  of  power  over  the 
bladder,  in  sleep  especially,  is  common  in 
excessive  masturbators.  In  a  few  in- 
stances we  have  met  with  a  similar  hypo- 
chondriacal feeling  in  patients  who  have 
suffered  from  some  severe  intestinal 
trouble,  this  being  a  nervous  residuum. 

In  old  men,  too,  it  may  occur  alone  or 
with  some  bladder  or  prostatic  affection. 

Bexoal  BypoobondriasU. — This  maj 
occur  in  either  sex  and  at  any  age.  It  is 
not  so  common  among  women,  at  all 
events  m  its  fully  developed  character,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  In  both 
young  men  and  women  it  may  be  nearly 
allied  to  hysteria,  being  associated  with 
emotional  disturbance.  It  is  common  in 
the  nervously  unstable  by  inheritance ;  it 
is  almost  always  associated  with  physical 
weakness,  and  is  common  in  patients  who 
have  been  early  and  fre(]^uent  masturba- 
tors. It  may  be  associated  in  young 
women  with  some  menstrual  disorder, 
either  amenorrhcea  or  profuse  discharge. 
The  onset  is  generally  slow,  thus  the 
TO^ng  man  begins  to  think  that  he  is 
losing  his  virility,  and  often  falls  into  the 
hands  of  quacks  who  support  this  fancy. 
A  course  of  drues,  electncity  or  the  like, 
is  still  followed  by  no  relief  to  the  self- 
conscious  weakness,  and  sleeplessness  fol- 
lows with  distaste  for  food  and  inability 
to  perform  work.  This  occurs  with  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  misery  and  ma^  leaa  to 
suicide.  These  cases  are  very  suicidal ;  in 
some  the  idea  of  getting  married  for  a  time 
occupies  the  patient,  but  it  is  common  to 
meet  with  such  a  history  in  young  men 
who  have  committed  suicide  on  the  eve  of 
their  marriace,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  a  like  history  from  some  who,  after 


marriage,  have  found  themselves  impotent, 
and  who  are  equally  suicidal  The  dwelling 
on  the  function  of  reproduction  is  almost 
sure  to  make  the  performance  of  it  more 
difficult  or  even  impossible. 

The  structure  of  these  cases  generally 
is  first,  indulgence  to  excess  in  early  mas- 
turbation, then  either  an  ignorant  dread 
of  seminal  emissions,  or  an  exaggerated 
fear  of  the  effect  of  masturbation.  Some 
change  in  the  sexual  relations  may  lead  to 
an  idea  of  impotence  which  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms  from  a  suicidal 
point  of  view — e.gr.,  over-indulgence  of  the 
passion,  the  entering  on  a  marriage  en- 
gagement, or  complete  continence  in  every 
way,  associated  with  a  constant  dwelling 
on  sexual  matters. 

As  to  treatment,  there  are  some  things 
which  you  may  do,  and  others  which  you 
may  not.  We  believe  that  general  mea- 
sures, occupation,  travel  and  the  like  are 
good ;  marriage  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  means  of  cure,  and  promiscuous  inter- 
course is  not  to  be  recommended  from  a 
medical  man's  point  of  view.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  sexual  instinct 
may  lead  to  depression  and  danger,  yet 
the  letting  loose  of  passion  by  command  is 
dangerous.  In  young  women  with  a  simi- 
lar history  there  is  no  such  idea  as  that  of 
impotence,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  self- 
conscious  misery  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  its  equivalent.  In  these  cases 
there  is  the  same  unhealthy  dwelling  on 
the  feelings,  and  on  the  '*  ego  **  with  its 
perversions,  but  as  a  rule  the  idea  and  the 
complaint  is  that  the  patient  has  become 
isolated,  no  one  carinflr  for  her,  without 
love  or  affection,  and  deadness  to  natural 
desires.  In  some  who  have  been  left  in 
complete  innocence  and  ignorance,  for 
such  do  occur,  there  may  arise  a  sexual 
hypochondriasis  associated  with  normal 
sexual  feelings,  or  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  menses  or  of  strange  lascivious 
dreams. 

The  prognosis  is  fair  in  these  oases  if 
change,  tonics,  and  general  stimulating 
measures,  such  as  baths,  be  tried. 

In  middle-aged  men  and  women  simi- 
lar ideas  may  arise,  the  man  becoming 
in  some  cases  not  only  suicidal  but  dan- 
gerous to  others,  developing  ideas  of  per- 
secution. In  men  these  sexual  hypo- 
chondriacal fancies  may  be  associated 
with  sexual  excess,  the  result,  in  fact,  of 
a  bldse  state,  or  they  may  arise  as  the 
earlier  ones,  already  considered,  from 
masturbation  and  self-contemplative 
habits.  In  women  the  fancies  may  lead 
the  patients,  generally  single  women  who 
have  led  unnaturally  quiet  and  solitary 
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lives,  to  believe  that  liberties  are  being  or 
have  been  taken  with  them.  We  here 
meet  with  another  border  line,  on  the  one 
side  of  which  we  have  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  definite  delirium  or  persecution, 
and  on  the  other  markedly  hypochondria- 
cal fancies,  such  as  that  the  vagina  has 
been  torn,  that  there  is  a  passage  between 
the  vagina  and  rectum,  that  the  womb 
has  been  in  some  way  injured.  We  have 
met  with  one  such  woman  who  accused 
certain  persons  of  doing  the  injury  to  her, 
so  that  it  must  not  be  overlooked  tn  at  there 
is  danger  of  false  accusations  arising  in 
these  cases. 

In  women  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  sui- 
cidal symptoms  associated  with  the  sexual 
fancies.  In  middle-aged  women  the  pro- 
spect of  cure  is  small,  there  bein^  great 
danger  of  the  unnatural  sensitiveness 
leading  on  to  hallucinations  and  delusions. 
If  the  disorder  arise  about  the  menopause, 
there  is  some  hope  of  the  symptoms  sub- 
siding, though  this  is  not  very  great.  Here, 
again,  general  medical  treatment  is  all 
that  can  be  done. 

In  old  age  one  meets  with  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  re-development  of  desire, 
and  with  it  there  may  be  a  re-development 
of  the  disorders  of  the  desire.  We  have 
met  with  old  men  who  have  been  de- 
pressed and  suicidal  because  after  a  short 
period  of  renewed  sexual  power,  as  well 
as  desire,  this  passed  away.  This  is  not 
very  uncommon  in  cases  where  old  men 
have  married  young  wives.  In  some, 
prostatic  trouble  may  be  found,  and 
should  be  treated. 

It  is  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  sexual  hypochondriasis  as  a 
symptom  of  locomotor  ataxy,  in  which 
diHease  sexual  desire  for  a  time  is  often 
increased,  to  be  followed  by  complete  im- 
potence. Geo.  H.  Savagb. 

BTPOCBOVB&ZA8K,  BTPOCBOW- 
]>BZCZ8KV8,BTPOCBOV]>BZ8K  {inro; 
Xovbposij,  Terms  used  in  place  of  hypo- 
chondnasis. 

BTPOCBOWBBOPBTBZ8Z8  (utto  ; 
Xovbposi  <l}Bi<ris,  a  wasting).  A  wasting 
away  of  the  body  with  hypochondriacal 
symptoms.     (Fr.  hypochondrophthiaie.) 

BTPOOXV8ZJL  (vTTo,  dimin. ;  y€v<ris,  the 
sense  of  taste).  Diminution  or  defect  of 
the  sense  of  taste  from  whatever  cause. 

BYPO&BP8ZOKAWZA  (vtto,  dimin.; 
X^(f,  a  taking  hold  of  ;  tAovia,  madness) ; 
BT»OZiB»8Z8  (vno  ;  X^tr)*  Terms  em- 
ployed by  Andral  to  denote  the  various 
forms  of  monomania. 

BTPO&OOZiL  (vTTo,  dimin. ;  Xoyof, 
speech).  A  term  for  deficiency  or  poverty 
of  the  thoughts  which  lead  to  speech,  as 
observed  in  melancholiacs. 


BTPOKAVZJL  (vTTo,  dimin.  ;  funria, 
madness).  A  name  given  to  subacute 
attacks  of  mania,  which  are  marked  by  an 
initial  melancholia,  retardation  of  the  flow 
of  ideas,  and  consequently  no  incoherence, 
restlessness,  increased  self-consciousness 
with  delusions  of  a  grandiose  character 
and  perversion  of  sexual  instincts. 

BTPOanrXBZB  {vn6funj<ri9ftL  reminding, 
from  {mofiifivrj<rK<af  I  call  to  memory).  A 
synonym  of  Memory,  itecollection,  or  the 
recalling  of  some  past  circumstance.  (Fr. 
hypomneaie  ;  Ger.  Erinnerung,  Riickmn- 
nerung,  Bevmaatein,) 

BTPOKOBZJL  {vir6fio»pos,  inclined  to 
stupidity ;  from,  vno ;  fjLCi>puij  folly).  A 
slignt  degree  of  mental  imbecility;  also 
used  to  denote  slight  delirium. 

BTPOPBBA8ZJL  {vno,  dimin. ;  <t>potns, 
speech).  A  term  used  to  denote  defi- 
ciency or  paucity  of  words,  a  condition 
observed  in  melancholiacs. 

BTPOPBAXIA  (vno,  dimin. ;  vpafys,  a 
doing).  Listlessness,  defect  of  actioiia  a 
common  symptom  in  melancholiacs. 

BTP80PB0XZJL  (v^ff«  height  ;  ^d^M, 
fear).  The  morbid  fear  of  being  on  an 
elevation  or  any  lofty  place.  A  condition 
similar  to  agoraphobia,  amaxophobia, 
claustrophobia  (^.v.). 

BT8TZBXA.* — ^There  is  a  fairly  gene- 
ral consensus  as  to  the  kind  of  affections 
which  are  to  be  labelled  as  hysteria.  This 
term,  though  etymologically  indefensible, 
must  be  retained  from  long  prescription. 
The  symptoms  are  so  numerous  anddi^ 
verse  that  a  useful  definition  of  hysteria 
must  necessarily  have  reference  to  causa- 
tion, and  c-an  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  these  symptoms,  ihe  subjects 
they  afi'ect,  and  the  conditions  in  which 
they  arise.  It  will  then  be  seen  (i)  that 
hysterical  disorder  claims  the  whole  of  the 
nervous  system  as  its  domain,  both  in  iti 
physical  aspect  and  psychical  relationshinii; 
(2)  that,  search  as  we  may,  no  demonstrule 
disease  can  be  found  to  explain  it,  how- 
ever often  its  phenomena  may  be  specially 
occasioned  by  peripheral  disturbance 
arising  from  tne  oody  itself  or  from  the 
outside  world ;  (3)  that  varying  combina- 
tions of  abnormal  nervous  instability  and 
relatively  excessive  stress  of  internal  or 
external  conditions  must  take  place  for  its 
display  ;  and  (4)  that  some  desrree  of 
mental  disorder,  mainly  in  the  sjmere  of 
feeling,  is  a  nexus  between  all  its  pheno- 
mena, predominantly  physical  in  ex- 
pression though  they  may  be  in  many 

«  The  Kditor  has  thoaglit  it  adTlaable  to  inaeit, 
at  the  risk  of  tome  repetition,  two  articles  on  His- 
TERiA,  ouo  from  the  En^livh  point  of  view  hr  Dr. 
Donkiii,  the  other  from  the  French  ttandpoiat, 
wliicb,  in  the  minds  of  En^^llBh  phyvdcians,  is 
elated  with  hy8tero-«pilep«y. 
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instances.  The  clinical  study  of  hysteria) 
on  the  one  hand,  excludes  definitions 
implying  an  origin  from  any  system  or 
organ  other  than  the  higher  cerebral 
regions,  and  on  the  other  indicates  at 
every  stage  aberrations  from  what  we 
know  as  nervous  and  psychological  order. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  from  the  study  of 
the  functional  order  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  mind,  that  we  can  attain  to 
any  explanation  of  their  functional  dis- 
order, and  the  difficulty  of  formulating 
hysteria  is  neither  less  nor  more  than  that 
wnich  is  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  any 
given  system  of  neurology  and  psycho- 
logy. When  these  sciences  were  cnapters 
in  theology,  it  was  consistent  to  regard 
hysteria  as  demoniacal  possession ;  and 
now,  if  they  be  treated  in  the  light  of  the 
doctrines  of  evolution,  it  is  in  the  terms  of 
this  philosophy  that  the  disorder  must  be 
explained. 

In  order  to  preclude  the  merely  scho- 
lastic objection  of  some  to  the  term 
"functional,*'  on  the  ground  of  its  sup- 
posed exclusion  of  the  structural,  it  is  well 
to  state  here  clearly  that  no  such  exclu- 
sion is  really  implied,  it  being  well  under- 
stood that  with  every  change  in  nervous 
function,  whether  normal  or  abnormal, 
there  is  a  corresponding  molecular  change 
in  nervous  structure.  But  it  seems  to  be 
equally  clear  that  as  long  as  the  term 
**  force  "  continues  to  be  used  as  well  as 
"  matter,"  and  while  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
express  orderly  nervous  action  in  other 
terms  than  those  of  force,  the  accepted 
word  *'  functional"  is  as  good  as  any  other 
to  apply  to  its  disorderly  manifestations. 
There  will  ever  remain  an  intelligible 
difference  between  the  physical  changes 
which  accompany  both  healthy  and  hyste- 
rical modifications  of  movement,  and 
those  which  underlie  the  spasm  or  para- 
lysis of  demonstrable  disease,  such  as 
cerebral  haemorrhage. 

For  the  normal  working  of  the  human 
organism  there  must  be  a  given  amount  of 
systemic  nervous  control  or  stability,  and 
a  certain  sum  of  environmental  conditions. 
Inherent  defect  of  the  one,  or  default 
or  excess  of  the  other,  or  both,  leads  to 
abnormal  reactions,  some  of  which  are  by 
consent  termed  "  hysterical."  From  this 
point  of  view  it  may  be  said  that  all  per- 
sons are  potentially  hysterical,  and  it  may 
be  objected  that  this  explanation  is  too 
wide  to  be  of  use ;  but  the  limits  of  the 
normal  are  great  in  respect  of  both  of 
these  factors,  and  there  is  a  sufficiently 
well-marked  set  of  nervous  and  mental 
peculiarities,  and  a  sufficient  similarity  of 
conditions  in  which  they  are  displayed  to 
justify  the  practical  classification  of  hys- 


teria as  a  distinct  malady.  A  wide  defini- 
tion of  this  disorder  is  necessitated  by 
the  scope  of  its  phenomena,  some  of  which 
are  closely  allied  to  insanity,  and  others 
with  difficulty  distinguishable  from 
demonstrable  local  disease.  Although 
in  many  instances  the  bodily  symptoms 
are  predominant,  and  may  simulate,  apart 
even  from  voluntarjr  imposture  which  not 
seldom  co-exists  with  genuine  symptoms, 
almost  any  organic  nervous  disorder,  and 
many  other  affections  as  well,  yet  a 
certain  degree  of  mental  aberration 
obtains  in  all  hysterics.  To  recognise 
the  element  of  psychical  disorder  is  of  the 
first  importance,  for  it  involves  the  whole 
question  of  accurate  diagnosis  and  appro- 
priate treatment,  and  there  is  much  less 
risk  of  error  in  rou^hl^'  classing  hysteria 
as  a  species  of  insanity  than  in  taking  one 
of  its  physical  expressions,  the  hysterical 
fit,  for  instance,  or  sexual  disorder,  as  its 
central  fact,  and  grouping  the  rest  of  its 
phenomena  round  these  as  secondary. 

A  consideration  of  the  main  facts  called 
hysterical  will  indicate  the  general  deflni- 
tioB  of  hysteria  in  its  physical  basis  as  a 
disorder  or  defective  development  of  the 
functionally  higher  layers  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  witn  manifestations  of  both  men- 
tal and  bodily  phenomena  in  varying  pro- 
portion, and  occurring  mostly  in  the 
female  sex.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
hysteria  is  but  an  important  species  of 
neurasthenia,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  initial  defect  of  nervous  organisation, 
giving  rise,  according  to  circumstances,  to 
more  or  less  specialised  neurotic  and 
mental  disorders,  the  subjects  of  the  less 
specialised  forms  being  styled  simply  neur- 
asthenics. 

Tbe  subjects  of  bysteria  are,  in  a  very 
large  proportion,  of  the  female  sex,  the 
symptoms  most  often  appearing  at  or  soon 
after  puberty.  Children,  however,  even 
when  quite  young,  may  sufier  from  it,  the 
sexual  distribution  being  much  less  un- 
equal in  the  earlier  years;  and  marked 
cases  occur  not  infrequently  in  men.  The 
typical  subject  of  nysteria,  however,  is 
the  young  woman ;  in  her  organism  and 
her  social  conditions  the  potential  factors 
of  hysteria  are  present  in  a  notable  dep^ree. 
Apart  from  whatever  fundamental  differ- 
ence of  nerve-stability  there  may  be 
between  the  sexes,  and  this  is  probably 
very  great,  the  girl  usually  meets  with  far 
more  obstacles  to  uniform  development 
and  consequent  nervous  control  than  the 
youth.  The  stress  of  puberty,  marked  in 
both  sexes  by  a  great  increase  in  the  com- 
plexity and  activity  of  the  organism,  is 
more  sudden  and  intense  in  the  female ; 
the  sexual  organs  which   undergo  tliese 
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^reat  chaiifi^es  are  of  relatively  greater 
importance  m  her  physical  economy,  and 
consequently  involve  a  larger  area  of  cen- 
tral innervation  than  in  the  male.  The 
nervons  balance  is  thus  in  especially  un- 
stable equilibrium.  With  tnis  greater 
internal  stress  on  the  nervous  organism 
there  are  in  the  surroundings  and  general 
training  of  most  girls  many  hindrances  to 
the  retention  or  restoration  of  a  due  sta- 
bility, and  but  few  channels  of  outlet  for 
her  new  activities.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
educational  repression  and  i^orance  as 
regards  sexual  matters  of  which  the  girl 
is  the  subject  that  this  difference  is  mani- 
fest, but  all  kinds  of  other  barriers  to  the 
free  play  of  her  powers  are  set  up  by  ordi- 
nary social  and  ethical  customs.  ^  Thou 
shall  not"  meets  a  girl  at  almost  every 
turn.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
found  in  those  instances  where  girls  and 
women  of  all  conditions,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  good  education  or  necessity,  or 
both,  have  regular  work  and  definite  pur- 
suits. The  comparative  freedom  and  the 
various  and  necessary  occupations  of  the 
youth  offer  many  safety  valves  for  his 
comparatively  minor  nervous  tension.  In 
proportion  as  the  energies  are  in  someway 
satisfied,  the  nervous  control  is  retained. 
Amonff  the  activities  thus  artificially  re- 
pressed in  girls,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  the  sexual  play  an  important  part, 
and,  indeed,  the  frequent  evidence  given 
of  dammed-up  sexual  emotions  by  both 
the  special  act  of  masturbation  and  nume- 
rous extraordinary  vagaries  of  conduct, 
have  led  many  to  regard  unsatisfied  sexual 
desire  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  hys- 
teria. It  may  be  briefly  said  in  this  con- 
text that  this  is  but  one  cause,  or  rather, 
occasion,  for  hysterical  display.  The 
most  severe  form  of  this  affection  may  be 
seen  in  both  men,  women,  and  children, 
where  there  is  no  disorder,  inability,  or 
repression  as  regards  the  sexual  organs  or 
function ;  but  enforced  abstinence  from  the 
gratification  of  any  of  the  inherent  and 
primitive  desires,  in  the  absence  of  other 
outlets  for  the  activities  of  the  natural 
organism,  must  have  untoward  results, and 
in  certain  cases,  when  this  special  desire  is 
in  excess,  may,  even  when  other  conditions 
are  favourable,  be  in  itself  an  adeouate 
exciting  cause  of  morbid  display.  There 
are  clearly  other  stresses  which  render 
women  especially  liable  to  hysteria.  The 
periodical  disturbance  of  menstruation, 
the  times  of  pregnancy  and  parturition, 
and  the  numerous  and  multiform  anxieties 
of  home  life,  have  their  influence  in 
contributing  to  the  number  of  sufferers. 
There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  or  more 
instances  of  neurotic  women  commencing 


hysterics  after  marriage,  as  there  are  of 
hysterical  girls  showing  greater  nervous 
stability  with  the  same  change  of  condi- 
tion. 

Mental  CbaraoterUtles  of  Sjvteria. 
— The  cardinal  fact  in  the  psychopathy 
of  hysteria  is  an  exaggerated  self-con- 
sciousness dependent  on  undue  promi- 
nence of  feelings  uncontrolled  by  intellect 
— that  is  to  say,  on  the  physical  side,  an 
undue  preponderance  of  general  widely 
diffused,  undirected  nervous  discharges, 
and  an  undue  lack  of  determination  of 
such  discharges  into  definite  channels. 
Thus  the  hysteric  is  pre-eminently  an 
individualist,  an  unsocial  unit,  and  &ik 
m  adaptation  to  organic  surroundings. 
>This  predominant  disorder  in  the  sphere 
of  feeling  is  generally  accompaniea  bj 
more  or  less  evidence  of  intellectual  dis- 
turbance, as  shown  in  the  multiform 
vagaries  of  conduct  which  are  so  promi- 
nent among  hysterical  symptoms ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  intellectual  disorder 
is  not  conspicuous,  and  mental  abnor- 
mality is  mamly  evidenced  by  exaggerated 
impressionability  or  tumultuous  emotion 
on  apparently  slight  provocation.  It  is 
difficult  or  impossible  in  some  few  cases  to 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  insanity 
and  hysteria,  and  we  may  find  all  gradet 
of  temporarily  disordered  thought ;  but  as 
a  rule  the  hysteric  recognises  the  impro- 
priety or  outrageousness  of  those  actions 
which  spring  from  this  cause,  and  shows 
that,  if   she  has  lost    control  or  '*will 

Stwer,"  she  at  least  admits  the  want  of  it 
ysterics  are  deficient  in  ener)gy,  or  in 
appropriate  direction  of  energy;  some 
become  inert,  others  actively  mischievons. 
Her  abnormal  action  or  inaction  is  the 
result  of  the  passion  for  sympathy  or  noto- 
riety, and  instances  of  this  range  nx>m  mere 
giving  way  to  or  exaggeration  of  suflTerisg, 
to  wilful  imposture,  simulation  of  ul 
kinds  of  diseases,  and  even  to  actoal 
crimes.  The  steps  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grade  of  hysteria  are  impercepti- 
ble, and  the  intermixture  of  impostnits  is 
often  hard  to  recognise  or  duly  appreci- 
ate. This  difficulty  has  given  rise  to  the 
common  error  of  regarding  hysterical  dis- 
order as  deliberate  sham,  and  thns  limiting 
its  sphere  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the 
subject  unintelligible.  The  most  obrious 
cases  of  hysteria  in  both  men  and  womea 
where  certain  disorders  of  sensation  and 
motion  are  demonstrably  outside  volun- 
tary control,  may  also  be  marked  by  cod- 
duct  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  subtlest 
craft ;  and  the  most  typical  of  the  physical 
aflections  of  hysteria  may  be  seen  as  well 
in  those  who  are  powerless  to  help  them- 
selves and  rightly  excite  our  pity,  as  in 
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those  whose  aotions  occasion  our  coa- 
tempt  and  aversion.  It  has  been  obserred 
by  Wilks  and  others,  in  illastration  of 
thid,  that  there  is  a  ^eat  tendency  to 
marked  "  moral "  perversion  in  the  sub- 
jects of  hysterical  nemi-ansBsthesia,  where 
the  whole  of  the  mental  and  physical 
functions  accompanying  the  action  of  one 
side  of  the  brain  may  be  disordered  or  in 
complete  abeyance.*  Thus  we  have  at 
one  pole  of  hysteria  the  ])rominently 
mental  cases  wmch,  from  the  absence  of 
any  physical  symptom  that  is  demon- 
strabry  uncontrollable,  trench  closely  on 
insamty,  and  at  theother  the  prominently 
pthysical  cases  which  are  so  closely  mime- 
tic of  recognised  organic  disease.  Both 
extremes  and  all  intermediate  forms  may 
be  mixed  with  imposture  in  any  degree. 
The  mental  condition  of  many  hysterics  is 
only  paroxysmally  abnormal,  in  times  of 
excitement  or  other  stress ;  with  others 
over-emotional  condition  or  eccentric  con- 
duct is  the  rule.  Exceeding  seliishness, 
delig^ht  in  annoying  others,  groundless 
suspicion  and  unprovoked  quarrelsome- 
ness are  of  very  common  occurrence ; 
and  the  instances  of  self-mutilation  and 
wondfously  filthy  habits  are  numerous. 
Salient  examples  of  the  strangest  conduct 
are  often  seen  in  young  girls  about  the 
time  when  the  sexual  proclivities  are 
recently  developed ;  they  indulge  in  almost 
any  form  of  mischief,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, and  may  steal  or  commit  murder, 
wilks  has  laid  especial  stress  on  this, 
quoting  striking  cases  in  point,  and  shows 
now  many  mysterious  occurrences  in 
households  are  explicable  by  the  presence 
of  a  young  girl.  Such  inoividuals  may 
become  confirmed  hysterics  or  sometimes 
asylum  lunatics.  Maniacal  attacks  with 
definite  delusions  occur  sometimes  in  hys- 
terical patients,  and  these  oases  are  apt  to 
pass  into  true  insanity.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  insane  patients  are  euphemisti* 
cally  called  hysterics.  With  respect  to 
the  essential  diiference  between  hysteria 
and  insanity  it  has  been  said  by  Mercier 
that  insanity  results  from  disorder  in  Uie 
functionally  highest  layers  of  the  cerebral 
centres  whose  activities  are  accompanied 
by  intellectual  processes,  such  disorder 
rendering  control  impossible ;  whUe  the 
psychopathy  of  hysteria  mainly  pertains 

*  A  strikingly  illufltntiTe  cane  of  this  kind  is 
quoted  by  Wilks  of  a  PreBchman  who  was  in  Gay's 
Hospital  with  hysterical  hemiplegia  and  hemi- 
anesthesia coupled  with  evidences  of  moral 
obliquity.  The  following  year  his  symptoms  re- 
turned and  disappeared  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
at  Lourdes.  For  a  third  seizure  he  was  admitted 
into  a  hospital,  where  ho  denied  his  identity,  and 
stated  that  the  miracle  at  Lourdes  had  been 
worked  on  his  brother. 


to  disorder  in  the  level  immediately  below 
the  highest,  and  therefore  potentially  and 
often  actually  controllable  under  the  in- 
fluence of  appropriate  stimulL 

UemBorj  dlsoraers,  both  in  the  direc- 
tion of  anaesthesia  and  its  opposite,  and 
other  abnormalities,  are  prominent  in 
hysteria  and  an  indication  of  disturbance 
at  a  lower  functional  level  in  the  cerebral 
cortex.  These  are  sometimes,  from  the  very 
nature  of  sensibility,  difficult  to  test  and 
differentiate  from  the  results  of  imposture 
which  are  often  inextricably  mixed  with  the 
genuine  phenomena.  There  may  be  gene- 
ral or  partial  hyperesthesia,  and  anass- 
thesia,  or  more  especially  analgesia  of 
similarly  varied  distribution.  These  symp- 
toms are  often  markedly  local,  and  shitt- 
ing in  position,  and  are  not  confined  to 
special  nerve  areas  ;  thus  the  skin  of  the 
hand  and  part  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  af- 
fected, or  a  small  portion  of  the  facial  sur- 
face. The  left  side  of  the  body  is  specially 
liable  to  this  condition,  and  there  may  be 
complete  hemi-ansBsthesia,  most  often  of 
the  left  side,  including  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, muscles,  and  special  senses  as  well 
as  the  skin.  The  visual  deficiency  may  be 
of  many  grades  up  to  complete  amaurosis, 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  known 
as  achromatopsia,  or  failure  to  recognise 
colours,  which  disappear  and  reappear  in 
inverse  order.  This  anasthesia  is  essen- 
tially transitory  in  character,  though  it 
may  last  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  its 
transference  to  the  other  side  of  the  body 
in  some  cases  follows  on  application  to 
the  affected  parts  of  various  substances, 
e.g.,  of  metals,  magnets,  wooden  discs,  &o., 
or  on  hypnotic  methods,  or  sometimes 
on  mere  suggestion  ;  all  of  which  agents 
seem  to  have  the  common  power  of  excit- 
ing some  cerebral  nerve  action  or  inhibi- 
tion accompanied  by  a  change  in  con- 
sciousness, or  in  vulgar  language,  of  acting 
through  the  mind.  One  ^!ench  school  of 
neurologists  who  have  worked  so  exten- 
sively and  minutely  in  this  field,  have  of 
late  espoused  the  long-prevalent  English 
view  of  the  rcUioncUe  of  these  phenomena, 
some  of  its  most  modem  exponents  ably 
illustrating  many  hysterical  phenomena 
by  the  facts  of  nypnotism,  and  indeed 
claiming  *'  suggestibilite  **  as  the  essence 
of  the  hysterical  neurosis. 

Among  the  common  hysterical  hyper- 
HBsthesisB  are :  tenderness  on  light  pressure 
over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  not  in- 
creased by  deeper  pressure ;  localised  ten- 
derness m  the  epij^tric  region,  which, 
when  associated  with  vomiting^  and  anss- 
Qiia,  and  sometimes  hasmatemesis,  requires 
diagnostic  acumen  in  its  separation  from 
gastric  ulcer,  &c ;  and  neuralgiform  pains 
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>^angea.  The  most  familiar  «i- 
"^ofspaam is  the  hyaterical  lit,  which 
''  .jititutes  the  essence  of  what  it  vuluarlv 
/itown  OB  hysteria,  and  attacks  a  veiy 
> '  WW  number  of  hyaterics.  but  need  not 
^  Ije  dwelt  upon  at  any  length  for  the  pr^ 
',  sent  ^nrpoae.  It  has  a  auperficial,  and 
.'Ometimea  a  very  close,  relationKhip  bntb 
I  in  appearance  and  otherwiHe  to  epilepxv. 
Iiut,  as  a  rule,  the  distinction  is  obviouV 
The  hysterical  fit  ia  generally  preceded  bv 
various  kinds  of  emotional  display,  each 
as  laughter  or  crying,  by  globna,  an.i  dis- 
orders of  general  or  speciul  eenKibilitv; 
and  its  spasms  usually  lack  the  n:i,'ular 
process  and  distribotion  which  mark  truf' 
epilepsy.  It  takea  place  but  eelilom  at 
night,  perhaps  never  when  the  patient 
ia  alone,  and  is  generally  without  the 
aigns  of  complete  unconsciousneaB.  There 
ia  a  purposive  appearance  of  many  of  ih-f 
wild  and  diBorderl;r  moveraenta  which 
mark  the  fit,  even  at  its  height,  when  ordi- 
nary Bensibility  id  certainly  larRply  in 
abeyance,  and  the  facial  expression  i«  not 
lofl^  as  in  epilepsy,  but  is  one  of  variol 
emphasis,  and  the  eyes  are  ffenerallr 
dosed.  The  paroxysm  may  laut  much 
longer  than  any  ningle  epileptic  one,  and 
ends  not  in  coma.  but.  as  it  began,  in  emo- 
tional display.  Thus  the  typical  hvatfri- 
rical  ia  ilistinffnished  from  the  tyjiicul  epi- 
leptic fit  by  the  abaonce  of  any  invi>lve> 
mcnt  of  the  lowest  and  middle  layers; 
hence  a  succession  of  unlike  movements 
and  no  true  clonic  e^iasm.  The  variety 
of  hvBtericiil  disorder  known  as  hystero- 
epilepay,  showing  with  mnltifurm  epi- 
phenomena  more  regulated  paroxysmal 
convulsionii,  in  some  respects  cloaely'simu- 
latiiig  epilepsv,  and  aometimes,  like  tht 
ordinary  hysterical  St.<'llcrii'itiug  i-ithit, 
need  be  but  mentioned  here,  as  it  in  denlt 
with  elsewhere  in  this  work.     (.Sec  Hys- 
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PumlijHi*  or  any  degree  of  IcsNeui^d 
motor  power  may  take  place  in  all  grades 
of  hysteria,  affecting  any  jiart  of  the 
nervous  system,  vinceral  or  voluntary,  ami 
nrisins,  like  other  svmptoma,  from  both 
Rcneral  and  local  eiciting  cauHCs.  It  may 
affect  small  sroups  of  muscles,  as  in 
laryngeal  aphonia,  or  even  one  muscle 
prominently,  as  in  ptosis,  and  mav  be 
monoplegic  or  paraplegic  or  approximately 
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>r  general  in  diatribuliou.  1 
jBtericnl  hemiplegift  the  abseni 
lix  of  the  seventh  ami  ninth 
Jgrentia  frnm  the  ordinary 
3  oi^anio  leaion  of  the 
"kpeighbonring  parta  of 
^^  aha  is  the  more 
r  marked  senaory  ab- 
K,lly  characteristic  of 
Btj,  commou  with  these 
idurns  continaoasly 
I  the  organic  form. 
Ry  be  the  only  promiaent  motor 
in  Home  cases,  without  marked 
_  mnliaritien;  and  is  common  ii 
Fgirla  and  boya,  as  well  as  adults 
ine  to  tempomry  adductor  paralysie 
F^evidenoed  laryngoscopically,  and  cai 
UmoatalwayB  be  m>ide  to  disappear,  often 
permanently,  by  even  one  application  ut 
the  faradic  current.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  application  he  painful ;  bot  for 
the  Bake  of  eiciting  the  doe  mental 
preasion  and  voluntary  effort  to  speak  it 
■  far  better  toapplythepolea  to  the  larynx 
[t«elf  eit«rnally ;  tor  socciiSB  largely  de- 
peadB  on  the  effect  of  the  lirat  experiment. 
4  perfect  result,  however,  baa  frequently 
twen  obtained  by  faradisation  or  other- 
vise  painful  stimulation  of  indifferent 
l>arts.  Intra -laryngeal  faradisation 
probably  never  neceBaary,  and  it  is  < 
BID  that  the  sufferer  from  various  grades 
)f  hysterical  aphonia  may  often  be  quickly 
inred  on  the  cessation  of  protracted  and 
misdirected  medical  "  care  of  their  hypo- 
bbetically  diseased  larynges.  Like  many 
ither  hysterical  disorders,  aphonia  is 
>fteit  started  by  local  irritation,  as  by  the 
ifttarrh  which  co-exists  with  ordmary 
xacheitis  (cold  in  the  cheat),  and  persista 
ong  after  inspection  shows  that  the  cords 
iro  perfectly  sonnd.  The  whisper  in 
lystericftl  aphonia,  or  the  occasionally 
ihcited  voice,  is  generally  not  hoarse ;  bat 
wt&rrbal  hoarseness  may  persist  in  cases 
There  aphonia  is  shown  to  be  functional 
ly  its  sudden  cnre.  In  hysterical  para- 
yeia  of  limbs,  the  lega,  one  or  both,  are 
nost  apt  to  suffer,  often  with  addnctor 
tnd  exteneor  rigidity  of  thighs  and  feet; 
text  the  arms,  with  a  tendency  to  rigid 
texion  ;  moroover,  paraplegias  frequently 
iccur  suddenly  in  hysteria,  and  hemi- 
ilegias  oradually,  the  converse  being  the 
ase  with  the  best  known  urganic  forms ; 
.nd  they  are  all  liable  to  sudden  recovery.* 
t  mnst  be  remembered  that  both  these 
nd  other  hysterical  symptoms  are  often 
rafted  on  to  organic  disease,  both 
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and  otherwise.  This  hysterica!  reinforce- 
ment of  organic  weakness  is  well  shown 
by  a  case,  wherein  a  well-marked  peri- 
pheral nenritia  with  the  typical  electrical 
reactions,  complete  inability  to  stand 
persisted  long  after  there  was  a  sufficient 
recovery  for  the  free  movement  of  the 
legs  up  and  down  in  bed,  and  dis- 
appeared rapidly  on  the  stimnlation  of 
the  ■'  voluntary"  nerve  regions  by  painful 
faradism,  when  the  patient  soon  rose  ap 
and  walked,  the  abnormal  electrical  re- 
actions Htill  remaining  in  some  degree. 
Of  hysterical  paralyses  it  may  be  further 
said  that  they  are  marked  off  from  organic 
disease  by  the  absolute  want  of  effort  to 
move  the  limbu  in  any  degree,  as  shown 
both  in  I'acial  expression  and  otherwise, 
and  by  the  preseoce  of  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  tone  which  is  generally  to  be 
detected  by  the  experienced  observer  in 
raising  the  limb  or  letting  it  fall  or 
placing  it  in  uncouth  positions.  Want  of 
will-power  is  the  mental  correlative  to 
hysterical  paralynia ;  it  is  the  highest 
motor  (pros- frontal)  region  which  is  at 
fault ;  and  the  subtle  connection  yet 
eternal  distinction  between  the  mind  and 
the  body  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  obserratJon  which  at  the  same 
time  throws  a  physiological  light  on  the 
apparent  paradox  of  hysterical  paralysis 
and  other  aymptoms.  On  gradually 
awakening,  or  recovering  from  the  deep 
physiological  paralysis  of  profound  sleep, 
especially  after  mental  or  physical  eiham- 
tion,  the  power  of  grasping  firmly  is  ab- 
sent for  a  short  while,  but  rapidly  retoms. 
For  a  time,  too,  exertion  produces  tremor. 
As  far  as  our  consciousness  is  concerned, 
oar  will-power  is  perfect ;  yet  the  required 
force  is  absent.  Like  the  hysteric,  we  ma; 
wish  strongly  to  succeed  in  the  action,  but 
we  cannot  effectively  say,  "  I  will,"  Fur- 
ther incidental  analogies  between  the  "  dis- 
solution "  phenomena  of  ordinary  sleep 
and  those  of  hysteria  are  found  (i)  in  the 
lonvtilsive  starts  which  are  common  when 
deep  comes  rapidly  on :  such  a  condition 
showing  sndden  arrest  of  action  of  con- 
trolling nerve  centres,  and  a  consequent 
over-activity  of  aabordtnate  parts ;  and 
(2)  in  the  disproportionate  views  of  exter- 
nal circnmstances  which  so  often  result 
from  the  imperfect  working  of  the  intel- 
lect under  the  influence  of  the  half- waking 
condition  of  the  brain. 

Hysterical  motor  disorder  is  cbaraoter- 
ised  by  loss  of  energy,  and  is  caused  by  a 
protracted  inactivity  of  the  higher  motor 
regions.  The  ultimate  test  of  hysterical 
motor  disorder  is  thus  to  be  found  in  tta 
ever  concomitant  manifestations,  however 
sUght,  of  mental  disturbonae. 
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in  the  mammary,  spinal,  pelvic,  and  ^ther 
regions,  of  which  "  clavus,"  or  a  severe 
localised  pain  in  the  head,  is  a  classical  ex- 
ample. Tenderness  in  the  ovarian  repon 
especially  is  prominent,  pressure  on  which 
part  wiU  sometimes  both  occasion  and 
control  convulsive  seizures ;  and  pain  and 
tenderness  over  the  vertebral,  and  parti- 
cularly the  dorsal,  spines  have  g^iven  rise  to 
the  term  "spinal  irritation,*'  which,  though 
quite  unconnected  with  spinal  mischief, 
occurs  often  both  in  men  and  women  after 
general  nervous  shock  arising,  among 
manv  other  causes, from  railway  and  other 
accidents.  Painful  joints  without  obvious 
cause  are  very  frequent.  Disorder  of  the 
special  senses  by  way  both  of  increase  and 
loss  of  function  often  occurs,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  we  may  notice  the  odd 
craving  for  indigestible  and  even  disgust- 
ing substances  shown  by  some  hysterics, 
who  will  devour  slnte  pencils,  coal,  chalk, 
and  many  nauseous  drugs  with  apparent 
relish. 

Motor  dUtnrbanoes  in   hysteria  are 
legion,  many  of  them  pointing  again  to  a 
lower  level  of  nervous  disorder  than  ob- 
tains in  the  more  especially  mental  forms 
of  the  malady,  thougn  some  are  connected 
with  the  latter  class  in  a  marked  degree. 
Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  are  vis- 
ceral, as  exemplified  bv  the  lump  in  the 
throat  or  "  globus,"  wnich  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  due  to  oasophageal  spasm. 
Dysphagia  is  common,  but  the  greater 
spasm  to  which  this  is  probably  due  does 
not  hinder  the  passage  of  a  bougie  which 
often  effects  an  even  permanent  cure  of 
this  symptom.    Vomiting,  a  very  frequent 
hysterical  symptom,  may  be  due  to  spasm 
of  the  stomach.    It  may  be  urgent  and 
repeated,  and  cause  considerable  wasting 
in  some  instances,  though  bv  no  means 
generally,  food  being  often  taken  and  re- 
tained in  secret ;  and  the  symptom  is  apt 
to  suddenly  disappear  under  many  of  tne 
various  environmental  stimuli  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  treatment  of  hysterical 
disorders.  Intestinal  spasms,  evidenced  by 
visible  coils  of  intestine,  borborygmi,  flatu- 
lence, &c,,  and  spasm  of  the  pelvic  organs 
are  common  occurrences.    In  the  respira- 
tory tract  there  may  be  glottic  (adductor) 
and  bronchial  spasm,  and  typical  attacks  of 
asthma,  in  close  connection  with  emotional 
disturbance  are  seen,  such  attacks  often 
beginning  with  mental  worry  and  suddenly 
ceasing  with  its  removal.   The  commonest 
and  most  fundamental  example  of  hys- 
terical spasm  are  laughter  and  weeping 
with    comparatively    inadequate    cause, 
symptoms  which  obviously  connect  hys- 
teria by  invisible  links  with  the  normal 
neurosis  underlying  all  human  emotion.  | 


Lastly,  we  have    numerous  examples  of 
spasm  of  limbs  and  the  voluntary  moAoles 
generally,  transient  or  of  long  duration, 
often  simulating  the  organic  forms  of  spas- 
tic paraplegia  and  other  diseases  in  vanons 
degrees.    The  most  chronic  instances  of 
this  affection  are  known  as  contractures ; 
sudden  recovery  may  occur  in  any  case, 
but  some  become  permanent  with  visible 
nerve-changes.    The   most    familiar  ex- 
ample of  spasm  is  the  hysterical  fit,  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  what  is  vulgarly 
known  as   hysteria,  and  attacks  a  very 
large  number  of  hysterics,  but  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  at  any  length  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose.     It  has  a  superficial,  and 
sometimes  a  very  close,  relationship  both 
in  appearance  and  otherwise  to  epilepsy, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  distinction  is  obvious. 
The  hysterical  fit  is  generally  preceded  by 
various  kinds  of  emotional  display,  sach 
as  laughter  or  crying,  by  globus,  and  dis- 
orders of  general  or  special  sensibility; 
and  its  spasms  usually  lack  the  regular 
process  and  distribution  which  mark  tme 
epilepsy.    It  takes  place  but  seldom  at 
night,  perhaps  never  when  the  patient 
is  alone,   and  is  generally  without  the 
signs  of  complete  unconsciousness.    There 
is  a  purposive  appearance  of  many  of  the 
wild   and    disorderly  movements   which 
mark  the  fit,  even  at  its  heij^ht,  when  ordi- 
nary sensibility  is  certainly    largely  in 
abeyance,  and  the  facial  expression  is  not 
lost,  as  in  epilepsy,  but  is  one  of  varied 
emphasis,  and   the    eyes    are   generally 
closed.     The  paroxysm  may  last  much 
longer  than  any  single  epileptic  one,  and 
ends  not  in  coma,  but,  as  it  began,  in  emo- 
tional display.     Thus  the  typical  hysteri- 
rical  is  distinguished  from  the  typical  epi- 
leptic fit  by  the  absence  of  any  involve- 
ment of  the  lowest  and   middle  layers; 
hence  a  succession  of  unlike  movements 
and  no  tme  clonic  spasm.    The  variety 
of  hysterical  disorder  known  as  bystero- 
epilepsy,   showing  with  multiform   epi- 
pnenomena  more   regulated  paroxysmal 
convulsions,  in  some  respects  closely  simu- 
lating epilepsy,  and  sometimes,  like  the 
ordinary  hysterical  fit,  alternating  with  it, 
need  be  but  mentioned  here,  as  it  is  de^t 
with  elsewhere  in  this  worL     {See  Hys- 
teria AND  HySTERO-EpILEPST.) 

Paralysis  or  any  degree  of  lessened 
motor  power  may  take  place  in  all  grades 
of  hysteria,  affecting  any  ])art  of  the 
nervous  system,  visceral  or  voluntary,  and 
arising,  like  other  symptoms,  from  both 
general  and  local  exciting  causes.  It  may 
affect  small  groups  of  muscles,  as  in 
laryngeal  aphonia,  or  even  one  muscle 
prominently,  as  in  ptosis,  and  may  be 
monoplegic  or  paraplegic  or  approximately 
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bemiplegic  or  general  in  distribution.     In 
so-called  hysterical  hemiplegia  the  absence 
of  true  paralysis  of  the  seventh  and  ninth 
nerves  is  a  differentia  from  the  ordinary 
hemiplegia,  due  to  organic  lesion  of  the 
internal  capsnle  or  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  motor  tract ;    as    also  is  the   more 
frequent  presence  of  marked  sensory  ab- 
normalities,   generally    characteristic    of 
hysteria.     Rigidity,  common  with  these 
paralyses,    never    endures     continuously 
from  the    outset   in  the    organic    form. 
Aphonia  may  be  the  only  prominent  motor 
symptom  in  some  cases,  without  marked 
mental  peculiarities;   and  is  common  in 
young  girls  and  boys,  as  well  as  adults. 
It  is  due  to  temporary  adductor  paralysis, 
as  evidenced  laryngoscopically,  and   can 
almost  always  be  made  to  disappear,  often 
permanently,  by  even  one  application  of 
the  faradic  current.     It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  application  be  painful;  but  for 
the  sake  of  exciting  the  due  mental  im- 
pression and  voluntary  effort  to  speak  it 
is  far  better  to  apply  the  poles  to  the  larynx 
itself  externally ;  for  success  largely  de- 
pends on  the  effect  of  the  first  experiment. 
A  perfect  result,  however,  has  frequently 
been  obtained  by  faradisation  or  other- 
wise painful    stimulation   of    indifferent 
parts.      Intra-laryngeal    faradisation    is 
probably  never  necessary,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  sufferer  from  various  grades 
of  hysterical  aphonia  may  often  be  quickly 
cured  on  the  cessation  of  protracted  and 
misdire^cted  medical  "  care    of  their  hypo- 
thetically  diseased  larynges.     Like  many 
other    hysterical    disorders,    aphonia    is 
often  started  by  local  irritation,  as  b^  the 
catarrh   which    co-exists    with    ordinary 
tracheitis  (cold  in  the  chest),  and  persists 
long  after  inspection  shows  that  the  cords 
are    perfectly    sound.     The   whisper   in 
hysterical    aphonia,  or  the  occasionally 
elicited  voice,  is  generally  not  hoarse ;  but 
catarrhal  hoarseness  may  persist  in  cases 
where  aphonia  is  shown  to  be  functional 
by  its  sudden  cure.     In  hysterical  para- 
lysis of  limbs,  the  legs,  one  or  both,  are 
most  apt  to  suffer,  often  with  adductor 
and  extensor  rigidity  of  thighs  and  feet ; 
next  the  arms,  with  a  tendency  to  rigid 
flexion  ;  moreover,  paraplegias  frequently 
occur  suddenly  in  hysteria,   and  hemi- 
plegias gradually,  the  converse  being  the 
case  with  the  best  known  organic  forms  ; 
and  they  are  all  liable  to  sudden  recovery.* 
It  must  be  remembered  that  both  these 
and  other  hysterical  symptoms  are  often 
grafted  on  to  organic  disease,  both  nervous 

*  The  forms  of  both  paralytic  and  Btiasmodio 
hysterical  disorders  of  motion  known  an  trance  and 
catalepsy  need  only  be  mentioned,  being  else  where 
disciissed. 


and  otherwise.    This  hysterical  reinforce- 
ment of  organic  weakness  is  well  shown 
by  a  case,  wherein  a  well-marked  peri- 
pheral neuritis  with  the  t^ical  electrical 
reactions,    complete    inability   to    stand 
persisted  long  after  there  was  a  sufficient 
recovery  for  the  free  movement  of  the 
legs    up    and    down   in    bed,    and    dis- 
appeared rapidly  on  the  stimulation  of 
the  "  voluntary"  nerve  regions  by  painful 
faradisro,  when  the  patient  soon  rose  up 
and  walked,  the  abnormal  electrical  re- 
actions still  remaining  in  some  degree. 
Of  hysterical  paralyses  it  may  be  further 
said  that  they  are  marked  off  from  organic 
disease  by  the  absolute  want  of  effort  to 
move  the  limbs  in  any  degree,  as  shown 
both  in  facial  expression  and  otherwise, 
and  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  tone  which  is  generally  to  be 
detected  by  the  experienced  observer  in 
raising    the    limb    or  letting   it  fall   or 
placing  it  in  uncouth  positions.     Want  of 
will-power  is  the   mental  correlative  to 
hysterical  paralysis ;    it   is    the    highest 
motor  (prse-frontal)    region  which  is   at 
fault;    and    the    subtle    connection    yet 
eternal  distinction  between  the  mind  and 
the  body  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  observation  which  at  the  same 
time  throws  a  physiological  light  on  the 
apparent  paradox  of  hysterical  paralysis 
and     other    symptoms.     On     gradually 
awakening,  or  recovering  from  the  deep 
physiological  paralysis  of  profound  sleep, 
especially  after  mental  or  pnysical  exhaus- 
tion, the  power  of  grasping  firmly  is  ab- 
sent for  a  short  while,  but  rapidly  returns. 
For  a  time,  too,  exertion  produces  tremor. 
As  far  as  our  consciousness  is  concerned, 
our  will-power  is  perfect ;  yet  the  required 
force  is  absent.    Like  the  hysteric,  we  may 
wish  strongly  to  succeed  in  the  action,  but 
we  cannot  effectively  say,  "  I  will."    Fur- 
ther incidental  analogies  between  the  "  dis- 
solution "  phenomena  of  ordinary  sleep 
and  those  of  hysteria  are  found  (i)  in  the 
convulsive  starts  which  are  common  when 
sleep  comes  rapidly  on ;  such  a  condition 
showing  sudden  arrest  of  action  of  con- 
trolling nerve  centres,  and  a  consequent 
over-activity  of  subordinate  parts;  and 
(2)  in  the  disproportionate  views  of  exter- 
nal circumstances  which  so  often  result 
from  the  imperfect  working  of  the  intel- 
lect under  the  influence  of  the  half-waking 
condition  of  the  brain. 

Hysterical  motor  disorder  is  character- 
ised by  loss  of  energy,  and  is  caused  by  a 
protracted  inactivity  of  the  higher  motor 
regions.  The  ultimate  test  or  hysterical 
motor  disorder  is  thus  to  be  found  in  its 
ever  concomitant  manifestations,  however 
slight,  of  mental  disturbance. 
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Certain  phenomena  of  disorded  oiron- 
latloB  and  nutrltloB  must  be  briefly 
noticed.  Palpitation  is  very  common, 
syncope  not  very  rare,  and  diminished 
freqnency  of  heart  action  is  observed,  es- 
pecially in  the  conditions  of  trance  and 
catalepsy  to  which  some  hysterics  are 
subject.  Sensations  of  heat  and  cold, 
especially  in  the  extremities,  are  often 
complained  of.  Paradoxically  high  tem- 
peratures of  short  duration,  but  often 
recurrent,  are  well  known,  pointing  to 
disturbance  in  the  nervous  processes 
which  hold  the  balance  between  the  pro- 
duction and  the  escape  of  heat.  There  is 
every  necessity  here  to  guard  against  im- 
posture, especially  in  hospital  cases ;  but 
the  existence  of  this  phenomenon  is  beyond 
question.  Usemorr^o^es,  both  from  mucous 
membrane  and  skin,  certainly  occur,  but 
many  of  these  are  doubtlessly  feigned; 
and  both  local  and  general  iachsemia  has 
been  observed  in  certain  hysterical  condi- 
tions, especially  in  connection  with  anses- 
thesia.  The  secretions^  as  for  instance 
those  of  the  urine  and  sweat,  are  some- 
times abnormal  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  ;  the  urine  may  be  very  pale  and 
plenteous,  or  verv  scanty ;  and  the  sweat 
may  be  coloured  (chromidrosis).  Exces- 
sive wasting,  with  complete  anorexia  of 
long  duration,  and  sometimes  fatal,  is  one 
very  important,  though  not  over-common, 
expression  of  hysteria.  These  cases, 
known  as  anorexia  nervosa,  or  apepsia 
hysterica^  most  often  arise  in  connection 
with  ^ef  or  disappointment,  though  the 
inability  to  take  food  may  continue  after 
the  mental  trouble  has  ceased.  Their 
cure  is  the  best  instance  of  the  success  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Weir-Mitchell  treat- 
ment. Becovery,  however,  is  often  rapid 
and  complete  when  the  patients  are  re- 
moved from  their  homes,  and  encouraged 
hj  fresh  interests  and  the  best  physical 
aids  of  light  and  air  and  other  tonics. 

Bysteria  in  Cblldren. — ^The  records  of 
a  hospital  for  children  might  furnish  ma- 
terial for  a  sensational  chapter  on  nervous 
disorder.  Almost  all  forms  of  hysterical 
symptoms,  both  psychical  and  physical, 
are  met  with  even  in  very  early  years, 
and  below  the  age  of  twelve  are  almost  as 
common  in  boys  as  girls.  The  character- 
istic disorders  of  feeling  are  prominent, 
and  ansBsthesia  of  random  distribution, 
hemi-ansBstbesia,  spasms  and  paralysis 
may  occur.  Khytnmical  tremors  and 
other  curious  repeated  movements  are 
common.  The  condition  of  flexibilitas 
cerea,  as  seen  in  catalepsy,  where  the 
limbs  may  remain  in  awkward  posi- 
tions for  many  minutes,  has  been  seen 
in  a  girl  of  uiree   years    old,  who  was 


markedly  emotional  and  preoodoos, 
and  typical  hysterical  fits  are  not 
rare  in  children  several  years  under  pu- 
berty. In  these  fits,  as  with  adults,  the 
patients  do  not  hurt  themselves,  though 
they  may  fling  themselves  out  of  bed,  and 
the  attacks  may  be  stopped  by  painful 
applications  such  as  a  strong  faradic  cur- 
rent. Attacks  of  screaming,  crowing  in- 
spiration, barking,  vomitings  Slc^  are  well- 
known  in  boys  and  girls.  The  pheno- 
mena not  seldom  closely  resemble  those 
shown  in  hypnotised  subjects,  and  there  is 
often  an  element  of  malingering.  In  some 
there  are  attacks  of  fury  and  destructive- 
ness,  bitinff,  &c.,  and  in  others  well- 
marked  epileptic  attacks  may  alternate 
with  the  most  bizarre  hysterical  symp- 
toms. Marked  hereditary  neuropathy  of 
many  kinds  is  prominent  in  the  families 
of  hysterical  children,  and  choreics  es- 
pecially are  very  liable  to  the  affection. 
It  is  almost  always  better  for  severe  cases 
of  hysteria  in  young  girls  to  be  isolated, 
and  the  prescribed  treatment  carried  out, 
after  due  observation  and  diagnosis,  by 
disciplined  nurses,  the  medical  attendant 
being  but  rarely  seen. 

Bysteria  in  Ken. — ^All  varieties  of 
hysterical  display  occur  in  men^  as  has 
long  been  recognised  by  general  hospi- 
tal physicians  in  England.  The  pubuc, 
including  the  legal  profession,  ia  in  mndi 
darkness  on  this  point.  Becently,  the 
Paris  neurologists,  and  notably  M.  Guinon, 
have  insisted  anew  and  with  characteristic 
clearness  on  the  frequent  existence  of  hys- 
teria in  men,  whicn  has  been  certainly 
passed  over  too  lightly  by  many  Englisu 
writers.  English  experience,  however,  in 
general  hospitals,  does  not  corroborate  the 
opinion  expressed  by  some  French  aatho- 
ties  that  hysteria  among  hospital  patienti 
is  more  frequent  in  m^es  tnan  females. 
The  explanation  of  these  discrepant  obser- 
vations is  probably  to  be  founa  in  racial 
and  social  differences. 

The  sensory  symptoms  vary  from  the 
slightest  up  to  a  perfect  hemi-ansesthesia, 
and  there  may  be  typical  "  fits,"  with  the 
usual  characteristics  of  emotional  exalta- 
tion and  undue  impressionability.  Hys- 
teria in  men  is  freauently  a  sequela  of 
sudden  nervous  shocxs,  such  as  accidents, 
explosions,  and  is  often  connected  with 
alcoholism.  Marked  instances  of  hysteria, 
such  as  fits  simulating  epilepsy,  and 
attacks  of  so-called  spinal  irritation^  para- 
plegia, <&c,  have  been  frequently  c^Merred 
and  recorded  as  occurring  after  raflway 
accidents.  The  disorder  of  feeling,  which 
is  the  mark  of  hysteria,  is  often  very 
prominent  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and,  show- 
mg  itself  in  so-called  moral  obliqnify,  may 
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complicate  the  case  with  a  greater  or  less 
element  of  malingering,  especially  in  in- 
stances where  compensation  is  sought  by 
litigation.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is 
much  increased  by  the  frecjuent  occurrence 
of  purely  fraudulent  imitation  of  such 
cases.  The  unquestionable  incidence  of 
hjrsteria  on  men  is  not  yet  fully  recog- 
nised, and  by  sharing  or  taking  advan-* 
taffe  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  on  the 
subject,  an  advocate  may  successfully 
silence  a  scientific  witness  and  throw 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  judge  and  jury. 

Hysteria  in  men  is  often  confounded  with 
hyj^hondriasia  (q.v,)  which,  on  account 
of  its  symptoms  simulating  many  organic 
diseases,  is  closely  relat^.  l^pochon- 
driasis  is,  however,  marked  off  from  hys- 
teria by  its  different  psychopathy,  and  is 
aJtogetner  a  neurosis  of  less  ample  ranse. 
The  prevailing  mental  state  is  that  of  de- 
pression, and  the  morbid  sensations  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  excited  by  any  obvious 
external  cause,  as  is  most  often  the  case 
in  hysteria.  The  hypochondriac  believes 
himself  to  be  suffering  from  some  organic 
disease,  most  often  of  the  abdomen,  and 
especially  of  the  generative  organs,  though 
not  unfrequently  the  brain,  neart,  lungs, 
liver,  and  kidneys  are  accused.  He  is 
generally  desirous  of  recovery,  unlike 
many  hysterics,  but  is  even  more  difficult 
to  convince  that  he  has  no  organic  dis- 
ease. This  neurosis,  indeed,  involves  the 
sphere  of  the  intellect  more  extensively 
than  that  of  the  feelings,  and  has  near 
clinical  relationships  to  insanity,  espe- 
cially to  melancholia.  Its  symptoms, 
however,  are  sufficiently  definite  lor  its 
claim  to  a  place  as  a  clinically  distinct 
neurosis,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
thexn  being  a  limitless  belief  in  medicine 
and  its  professors  of  all  shades.  It  must 
be  remembered  here  that,  like  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis  may  be  associated  with 
demonstrable  disease. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  neuras- 
thenia  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  a 
more  general  nervous  instability  than  the 
specie  neuroses,  and  includes  all  those 
cases  of  functional  nervous  disorder 
which,  though  really  of  the  same  patho- 
logy, are  symptom  atically  different  from 
the  common  forms  known  as  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis,  &c.  It  is,  however,  used 
in  a  more  specialised  sense,  especially  by 
those  who  insist  on  confounding  hysteria 
with  malingering,  and  is  often  applied  to 
cases  where  hysteria  might  seem  a  term 
of  reproach.  In  its  most  limited  and 
earliest  sense  (netMrasthenia  spinalis)  it 
denoted  cases  vrith  general  neurotic  rela- 
tionships, where  the  chief  complaint  is 
weakne^,  especially  in  the  legs,  with  or 


without  some  pain  in  the  back,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  connected  with  some  of  the 
various  forms  of  sexual  excess. 

BxoltiBir  Causes  of  Bysterical  Bis- 
oraer. — The  essential  element  of  hysteria 
has  been  seen  to  be  a  neurosis  marked  by 
certain  mental  and  physical  symptoms. 
Heredity  plays  an  all  important  part  in 
its  production.  The  limits  of  resistance 
to  any  given  nervous  stress  vary  widely  in 
different  individuals,  and  the  msturbance 
which  makes  one  person  hysterical  is  not 
felt  by  another.  The  excessively  frequent 
circumstance  of  hysterical  women  having 
obviously  hysterical  offspring  is  partly  to 
be  put  down  to  example,  and  is  an  in- 
stance of  untoward  conditions  as  well  as* 
of  heredity,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
the  close  connection  of  other  recognised 
neuroses  in  the  families  of  hysterical  sub- 
jects. Insanity,  chorea,  epilepsy,  nu- 
graine  and  various  forms  of  neurasthenia 
figure  very  largely  in  this  context,  as  alao 
do  some  of  me  recognised  organic  in- 
stances of  nerve  disease.  Such  hereditary 
relationships  are  especially  prominent  in 
those  cases  of  hysterical  disorder  which 
are  at  once  least  amenable  to  treatment 
and  least  referable  to  demonstrable  stress. 

On  the  vulnerable  nervous  material  of 
thehysterical  subject  many  exciting  a^nts 
work  to  produce  disorder.  Pronunent 
among  these  are  great  and  sudden  emo- 
tions, such  as  fear  in  all  its  forms — a 
notable  element  in  the  hysteria  of  child- 
hood ;  disappointment ;  forcibly  repressed 
desires,  especially  sexual ;  enforced  mental 
overwork;  nervous  shock,  as,  e,g,,  the 
result  of  railway  accidents,  earthquakes, 
&c,;  traumatism  of  all  kinds,  including 
surgical  operations;  general  exhausting 
conditions,  such  as  hsBmorrhages,  ansdmia, 
the  menstrual  periods,  pregnancy,  partu- 
rition, poisoning  by  alcohol,  chloroform, 
mercury,  &c. ;  oiseases  such  as  enteric 
and  other  fevers,  pneumonia,  malaria, 
syphilis;  organic  nervous  disease,  as 
tumour  of  the  brain,  disseminated  sclero- 
sis, tabes  dorsalis,  and  esi)ecially  paralysis 
agitans ;  and  local  affections  of  the  gene- 
rative and  other  organs ;  though  it  is  to  be 
observed  here  that  marked  disease  of  the 
uterus,  such  as  cancer,  is  not  a  frequent 
exciting  agent  in  hysterical  display.  There 
is  no  sp^ual  form  of  hysteria,  as  has 
been  so  ably  insisted  on  by  the  French 
school,  attaching  to  these  special  exci- 
tants, but  idmost  any  kind  of  hysterical 
display  may  result  from  the  operation  of 
any  of  the  agents  mentioned. 

The  influence  of  hypnotism  as  an  ex- 
citing agent  deserves  especial  mention; 
for  not  only  is  there  a  marked  similarity 
between  many  of  the  spontaneous  phe- 
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nomena  of  hysteria  and  the  indaced  or 
suggested  ones  of  hypnotism,  but  also  it 
is  among  hysterical  sufferers  that  many 
instances  ot  natural  somnambulism  and 
most  of  the  subjects  of  induced  hypnotism 
are  found.  Notwithstanding  the  recent 
teaching  of  the  school  of  Nancy  that  all 
human  beinfa[s  are  potentially  hypnotis- 
able,  which  dictum  is  not  accepted  at  the 
Salpdtri^re,  it  is  certain  from  general 
experience  that  human  beings  are  hyp- 
notisable  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
neryous  instability. 

Diasnostod — It  is  clear  that  this  must 
depend-  on  the  fullest  clinical  knowledge 
and  study  of  each  case,  and  a  remem- 
brance that  hysteria  may  concur  with 
organic  disease.  The  presence  of  the 
mental  characteristic  of  the  disorder  with 
symptoms  of  doubtful  nature,  and  the 
absence  of  evidence,  or  the  possible  exclu- 
sion, of  organic  disease,  is  often  diagnostic 
The  motor  and  sonsoiy  disturbances  of 
hysteria  haye  generally  a  different  distri- 
bution and  natural  histoiy  from  those  of 
known  organic  lesions,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  and  some  of  them 
haye  no  organic  counterpart.  But  there 
is  no  ro^al  road  to  the  diagnosis  of  hys- 
teria, which  often  requires  aU  the  resources 
of  neurological  knowledge  and  wide  clini- 
cal experience. 

Treatment. — ^The  rational  and  success- 
ful treatment  of  hysteria  depends  on  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  nature  of  the  predisposing 
neurosis  and  the  yarious  causes  which 
excite  its  display.  The  sooner  the  here- 
ditary neurosis  is  recognised,  the  more 
readuy  can  its  encouragement  and  de- 
yelopment  by  exciting  agents  be  pre- 
yented.  Almost  all  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  counteracting  those  influences 
which  disturb  the  impressionable  organ- 
ism ;  it  is  generally  unnecessary  and 
often  harmful  to  treat  a  local  manifesta- 
tion. When  local  treatment  is  success- 
ful, as  in  some  of  the  hysterical  paralyses, 
the  neurosis  is  comparatively  less  intense, 
the  disorder  at  a  comparatively  lower 
level  in  the  cerebral  centres.  The  children 
of  the  neurotic,  especially  of  the  hysterical, 
and  still  more  those  who  themselves  show 
signs  of  hysteria,  should  when  possible 
be  educated  away  from  home ;  their  train- 
ing should  be  carefully  directed  with  tiie 
view  of  increasing  seu-control  and  dis- 
couraging self-re^rd,  and  at  the  same 
time  over-restriction  and  unsympathetic 
harshness  should  be  sedulously  avoided. 
With  increasing  ^ears  regular  employ- 
ment should  be  insisted  on,  a  sense  of 
responsibility  should  be  if  possible  awak- 
ened, and  all  attempts  made  to  excite 
intellectual  interest  and  encourage  regard 


for  others.  Indolence  is  the  foster-norse 
of  the  hysterical  temperament^  and  gives 
every  opportunity  for  any  acadentaT  cir- 
cumstance to  beget  the  worst  results  of 
self -consciousness.  In  most  cases  of  hys- 
teria, of  whatever  nature,  when  the  physi- 
cian's aid  is  required,  it  is  best,  and  some- 
times imperative,  to  remove  the  patient 
from  home  influence  and  the  conditions 
in  which  the  disorder  has  developed,  and 
to  place  her  among  strangers.  This  alone 
will  cure  many.  Judicious  hospital  treat- 
ment, consisting  mainly  of  observant 
neglect,  proves  this  in  what  to  some  seems 
a  surprising  degree.  When  once  the 
diagnosis  ofhysteria  has  been  deliberately 
made,  and  the  patient  separated^  as  far  as 
possible  from  ascertainable  exciting  con- 
ditions, the  doctor^s  visits  should  be  few 
or  should  cease,  and  no  one  should  by 
word  or  manner  show  any  doubt  as  U> 
the  mode  or  success  of  the  treatment  pro- 
posed. In  the  class  of  oases  known  as 
nysterical  anorexia  and  allied  conditions 
the  metibod  of  treatment  known  by  the 
name  of  Weir  Mitchell  numbers  its  most 
important  successes.  It  may  be  fully 
conceded  that  the  rubbing^  {mcuMge), 
which  in  the  popular  mind  is  the  main 
point,  and  the  concomitant /otvecS/aediii^, 
contribute  in  many  cases  to  a  more  ramd 
success  than  when  these  means  are  ois- 
pensed  with ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
even  with  most  advanced  cases  the  third 
element  of  isolation  alone  will  work 
wonders,  a  consoling  fact  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  afford  the  great  expense, 
both  for  doctors  and  nurses,  which  usually 
attaches  to  the  complete  treatment  now 
in  vogue.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  cases  which  improve  rapidly 
under  the  triple  method  relapse  as  auickly 
when  the  ceremoniiJ  ceases;  ana  it  is 
evidenced  all  over  the  field  of  hysteria 
that  the  simpler  the  method  of  cure,  and 
the  more  it  evokes  self-reliance,  the  more 
enduring  are  its  results.  The  patient's 
belief  in  the  means  used,  however,  is  in 
many  cases  a  great  help  towards  success, 
and  hysterical  patients  of  many  kinds 
roajr  lose  the  symptoms,  at  least  for  a 
while,  under  almost  any  treatment  which 
happens  to  be  in  fashion  or  to  "  impress 
their  minds."  Thus,  a  well-nonnshed 
person  with  good  appetite  and  digestion, 
who  is  obviously  not  m  physiolo^cal  need 
of  the  artificial  metabolism  induced  by 
theWeir  Mitchell  treatment,  may  be  cured, 
of  an  "  irritable  spine  "  in  a  few  days  by 
"massage"  conducted  with  due  gravity; 
and  a  subject  of  true  hysterical  anorexia 
of  long  standing,  or  hysterical  vomiting, 
may  make  a  rapid  recovery  after  a  ferir 
applications  of  xaradism,  made,  with  an 
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air  of  confidence,  to  the  epigastrinm. 
The  habit  of  many  hysterical  symptoms, 
snch  as  ansBsthesia,  pain,  paralysis,  or 
spasm,  of  shifting  their  position,  either 
spontaneously  or  trom  external  suggestion 
or  appliances,  as  pointedly  shown  by  the 
transferance  phenomena  in  hemi-anses- 
thesia,  indicates  many  modes  of  treatment 
to  the  reflecting  physician,  and  at  the 
same  time  reminds  him  of  the  necessarily 
evanescent  natare  of  many  of  his  successes. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  firmness 
and  other  qualities  of  mind  and  manner 
in  those  who  are  conducting  the  cases  play 
an  important  part  in  the  number  and  per- 
manence of  the  cures. 

When  any  phj^sical  disorder,  general  or 
local,  co-exists  with,  or  has  excited,  hys- 
teria, it  is  generally  imperative  to  treat  it 
when  possible,  or  to  ignore  it.    Anssmia 
and  other  general  conditions  should  be 
combated  in  the  usual  way,  and  here,  as 
in  many  neurotic  cases,  arsenic  is  found 
to  be  of  great  value.  When  there  is  much 
excitability  or  sleeplessness,  the  bromides 
(preferably  that  of  ammonium),  in  full 
doses,  may  be  given  with  advantage  for  a 
limited  period  to  tide  over  a  time  of  stress, 
but  their  prolonged  use  is  always  harmful, 
not  only  from  their  directly  depressing 
effect,  but  because  by  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  anv  drug  self-reliance  is  de- 
stroyed, and  tne  patients  are  induced  to 
believe  that  there  is  more  the  matter  with 
them  than  they  have  been  told.    Many 
hysterical  patients  who  are  devoid  of  any 
tendency  to  imposture,  and  anxiously  de- 
sire to  get  well,  are  rapidly  cured  on  the 
omission  of  all  medical  treatment  by  a 
doctor  who  confidently  assures  them  tnat 
they  have  never  had  the  disorder  for  which 
they  have  been  long  attended.    Instances 
of  this  in  patients  who  have  been  treated 
gynsBCologically  are  very  numerous.    In 
many  common  disorders,  such  as  globus, 
flatulence,  or  "  spasm,"  "  sinkings,"  pain 
between  the  shoulders,  <Sus.,  and  the  many 
feelings  referred  to  the  head  or  the  heart, 
when  unaccompanied  by  the  graver  forms 
of  hysteria,  the  old  and  somewhat  neglected 
remedies  of  valerian,  assafcetida,  £c.,  are 
often  apparently  of  great  value,  and  not 
disliked.   Narcotics  of  all  kinds,  including 
alcohol,  should  be  generally  tabooed.    In 
the  hysterical  or  hvstero-epileptic  parox- 
ysm observant  neglect  is  usuaUy  the  best 
treatment   in  the  long  run ;  but  if  fre^ 
quent  or  prolonged,  uie  attack  may  be 
cut  short  by  forcioly  arresting  the  breath- 
ing for  a  while,  or  any  sudden  shock,  or 
by  pressure  on  the  ovary  which,  however, 
is  only  sometimes  successful,  and  as  a  rule 
not  prophylactic.  Aphonia  and  dysphagia 
may  be  removed,  and  sometimes  perma- 


nently, by  faradism  and  the  passage  of  a 
bougie  respectively,  and  many  other  local 
disorders  may  be  cured,  at  least  for  a  time, 
by  various  applications,  especially  of  a 
painful  or  inconvenient  kind.  It  is  always 
well,  however,  to  dispense  with  local  treat- 
ment in  these  cases,  and  depend  on  so- 
called  moral  methods  or  modification  of 
the  patient's  surroundings.  The  begin- 
nings of  hysterical  local  disorders,  such  as 
paralysis,  spasm,  &o.,  should,  when  recog- 
nised, be  always  sedulously  neglected,  all 
efforts  being  made  to  distract  and  employ 
the  subject  of  them.  It  is  as  important 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  sham  where 
that  element  is  not  likely  to  exist  as  it  is 
to  show  one's  recognition  of  it  when 
revealed  by  sufficient  evidence.  In  aU 
cases  the  rules  of  treatment  laid  down 
should  be  definite  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  ex- 
citing the  will,  which  is  most  often  in 
abeyance,  bjr  presenting  the  patients  with 
sufficient  objects  for  enort,  and  by  acting 
on  the  faculties  of  imagination  and  belief. 
It  is  by  these  methods  that  modem 
miracle  workers  and  priests  and  ministers 
of  all  colours  succeed  in  curing  many  dis- 
orders when  physicians  ignorant  of  psy- 
chology are  left  resuurceless. 

H.  B.  DONKIN. 
[R^erf.Hcea. — The  literatare  of  this  subject  is 
oxcoasively  plentiful.  Among  the  most  Importmnt 
for  facts  or  explanation  are  the  following  works  : 
— firiqnet,  Traits  de  THyst^rie.  Charcot,  Lemons 
snr  les  maladies  dn  systeme  nonreux,  Ac.  Ae, 
Oninon,  Les  agents  provocateurs  de  I'Hyst^rio. 
Landonzy,  Traits  complet  de  T  Hysteric.  Mercler, 
Sanity  and  Insanity ;  The  Nerrons  Sj-stem  and  the 
Mind.  Page,  IiOories  of  the  Spine  and  Ner^'ous 
Shock.  Wilks,  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nerrous 
System.  Los  Hystoriques,  par  le  Dr.  Legrand  da 
Saulle.] 

HT8Ta»ZA  mainly  HTSTSSO-VI- 
*»FST,*  —  The  etymology  of  hysteria 
{OartpOf  uterus^  must  not  l>e  passed  by  in 
silence ;  for  it  nas  done  too  much  harm  to 
its  proper  conception.  The  comprehen- 
sion of  hysteria  as  synonymous  with 
furor  utennuB  is  the  only  one  known 
in  all  classes  of  society;  even  among 
physicians,  many  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  discard  the  idea  that  the  uterus,  or  at 
least  the  genital  apparatus  of  the  female, 
is  more  or  less  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  a  sufficient 
reason  for  altering  the  name  of  hysteria, 
and  for  adopting  one  of  the  terms  quite 

*  The  Editor's  intention  in  asking  K.  Charcot  to 
contribute  an  article  on  Hystero-Epilepst  was  to 
pr^ent  English  readers  with  a  description  of  an 
affection  which  M.  Charcot  has  made  his  own  in  an 
especial  manner.  The  whole  range  of  hysteria  has, 
however,  been  covered,  and  the  readers  of  the  Dic- 
tionary will  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
suttlect  treated  by  a  Paris  as  well  as  a  London 
physician. — Ed. 
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as  bizarre  and  quite  as  little  expressive, 
which  have  been  proposed  in  its  stead. 
We  at  least  have  energetically  refused  to 
do  so,  thinking  that  the  best  and  easiest 
way  will  be  to  forget  that  hysteria  might 
possibly  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
uterus. 

Definition- — What,  then,  is  hysteria? 
According  to  our  notion  it  is  less  a  disease 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  than  a 
peculiarly  constituted  mode  of  feeling  and 
reaction.  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
its  nature,  nor  about  any  lesions  produc- 
ing it;  we  know  it  only  through  its 
manifestations,  and  are  therefore  only 
able  to  characterise  it  by  its  symptoms, 
for  the  more  hysteria  is  subjective,  the 
more  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  objective, 
in  order  to  recognise  it.  Some  of  the 
symptoms  are  most  conspicuous,  whilst 
others  require  careful  search ;  the  latter 
however  are  much  more  reliable  and  con- 
stant than  the  former,  and  to  them  one 
of  us  has  given  the  name  "  Stigmata  of 
Hysteria." 

Clinically,  there  is  a  striking  distinc- 
tion. Hysteria  presents  itself  in  convul- 
sive and  non-contmhive  forms ;  although 
the  symptoms  of  the  latter  class  may 
vary  infinitely,  we  shall  try  to  arrange 
them  for  the  purpose  of  easier  descrip- 
tion in  several  larger  groups,  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  allow,  of  their  being  studied 
together.  With  regard  to  the  convulsive 
forms  we  have  one  especially  in  view, 
which  is  known  as  Hystero-Bpilepsy  or 
Hysteria  major, 

JBtiolonr* — Under  this  head  are  com- 
prised two  distinct  matters  :  (a)  Etiology 
of  hysteria  proper ;  and  (b)  iBtiology  of 
the  different  symptoms  of  nysteria.  Hys- 
teria does  not  commence  with  the  first 
more  or  less  boisterous  symptom  which 
the  patient  presents.  In  most  cases  the 
disease  was  pre-ezistent,  but  was  ignored, 
and  it  only  wanted  an  opportunity  for 
breaking  forth ;  this  opportunity  has 
been  called  by  some  the  "  cause,"  out  it 
only  means  that  nobody  had  up  to  that 
time  looked  for  hysteria  in  the  individual 
in  question.  As  later  on,  when  speaking 
about  paralysis,  we  shall  have  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  the  ntiology  of  the  hysteri- 
cal symptoms,  we  shall  at  present  only 
insist  upon  general  sBtiology. 

Whilst  the  mechanism  which  produces 
hysteria  is  almost  always  uniform,  the 
occasional  causes  are  innumerable.  M.  G. 
Guinon  gives  in  his  thesis  on  the  exciting 
causes  of  hysteria  the  following : — 

Moral  emotions,  education,  imitation, 
hypnotism ; 

Nervous  shock,  traumatism,  earth- 
quake, thunder ; 


Certain  general  and  infectious  diseases 
either  acute  or  chronic:  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  scarlatina,  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  diabetes  mellitas,  malaria, 
syphilis ; 

Certain  exhausting  pathological  condi- 
tions :  hssmorrhage,  pnysical  and  mental 
fatigue,  onanism,  sexual  excess,  anaemia, 
chlorosis ; 

Chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  alcohol, 
mercury,  or  carbon  disulphide  and  certain 
acute  intoxications ; 

Diseases  of  the  genital  organs  and 
also  pre^ancy  and  parturition ; 

Certam  nervous  diseases :  disseminated 
sclerosis,  Friedreich's  disease,  prog^ressive 
primitive  myopathy,  &o. 

All  these  conditions,  however,  act  only 
on  a  suitable  soil ;  e,g,,  out  of  a  great 
number  of  painters  working  under  the 
same  conditions,  only  a  few  wiU  present 
symptoms  of  plumbism,  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  a  number  of  persons  meet  with 
the  same  accident,  it  is  extremely  rare 
for  all  of  them  to  become  afterwards  sub- 
ject to  hysterical  phenomena.  It  is 
therefore  doubtless  not  a  question  of  re- 
ceptivity (and  we  have  already  said  that 
we  do  not  consider  hysteria  a  disease 
comiuff  from  without)  but  of  a  special 
morbid  predisposing  condition  inherent 
in  the  individual.  Is  not  this,  once 
again,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  temper- 
aments P 

The  dominant  idea  for  us  in  the  aetio- 
logy of  hysteria  is,  therefore  (in  the  widest 
sense),  that  of  hereditary  predisposition ; 
although  some  individuals  seem  to  be 
hysterical  from  their  birth  by  reason  of 
direct  heredity,  the  greater  number  of 
those  suffering  from  this  affection  are 
simply  born  susceptible  to  hysteria  {hys- 
terisables),  and  on  these  the  occasional 
causes  act  directly  either  through  auto- 
suggestion or  by  causing  derangement  of 
general  nutrition,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system, 
by  which  the  power  of  resistance  and  of 
reaction  of  the  organism  has  been  modi- 
fied in  such  a  manner  that  the  hysterical 
symptoms  were  able  to  explode. 

Direct  and  indirect  nervous  heredity 
are  however  not  the  only  matters  play- 
ing a  part  here ;  any  deviation  of  nutri- 
tion found  in  the  ancestors  (gout,  diabetes, 
arthritis)  may  be  a  cause  of  hysteria  in 
the  descendants. 

The  age  at  which  hysteria,  or  at  least 
its  symptoms,  may  present  themselves  is 
very  variable,  and  may  be  during  child- 
hood or  old  age  as  well  as  at  puberty, 
or  in  the  adult ;  in  the  latter  two  periods 
however  the  majority  of  cases  areobeerved. 
We  are  unable  to  say  at  what  period  of  life 
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hysterical  symptoms  may  appear,  and 
with  regard  to  childhood,  it  is  very  rare 
for  them  to  develop  before  the  sixth  or 
eighth  year.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
do  not  seem  to  vary  much  at  different 
ages.  As  rei^ards  sex,  the  unanimous 
opinion,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was,  that 
hysteria  is  essentially  and  exclusively 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  and  as  we  have 
said  above,  its  etymological  derivation, 
iforipa  (uterus),  has  greatly  contributed 
to  perpetuate  this  view.  This  however 
is  a  great  mistake;  for  hysteria  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  male,  and  recentiy 
Messrs.  Chauffard  and  Souques  have 
shown  that  if  we  compare  the  number 
of  male  with  the  female  hysterical  pa- 
tients who  enter  a  hospital  for  general 
medicine  during  the  course  of  one  year, 
we  find  that  the  former  by  far  surpasses 
the  latter.  We  ourselves  had  already 
shown  by  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
out-patients*  department,  that,  in  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  the  number  of 
hysterical  men  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  hysterical  women;  in  the  higher 
classes,  however,  the  proportion  appears 
to  be  reversed,  a  fact  probably  due  to  the 
rareness  of  traumatism  and  mtoxication, 
which  in  the  poorer  classes  are,  par  excel- 
lence, the  exciting  causes  of  hysteria. 

From  an  setiological  point  of  view  a 
chapter  treating  of  hysteria  according  to 
races  would  be  most  interesting,  but  we 
have  not  enough  material  for  writing  it 
According  to  our  personal  experience,  how- 
ever, we  may  affirm  that  hysteria  is  very 
frequent  among  the  Jewish  race,  and 
comparatively  frequent  among  the  Latin 
and  Slavonic  races;  as  to  its  alleged 
rareness  among  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  races,  it  seems  with  regard  to  the 
former  a  legend,  which  the  investigations 
of  our  German  brethren  are  about  to 
destroy,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  near 
future  the  same  will  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  England  and  America. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  very  variable 
as  such,  and  abo  in  the  way  they  are 
jprouped.  One  may,  however,  divide  them 
into  three  distinct  clinical  groups. 

(a)  There  are  convulsive  attacks. 

(b)  The  symptoms  are  either  localised 
in  one  part  of  the  body  or  limbs,  or  mani- 
fested by  external  signs  (paralysis,  con- 
tractures, chorea,  cough,  sneezing,  &c.), 
which  phenomena,  however,  bear  more  or 
less  clearly  an  hysterical  character. 

(c)  There  may  be  only  slightly  marked 
symptoms,  or  they  may  be  without  a 
manifest  hysterical  character;  but  on 
minute  examination  certain  non-apparent 
symptoms  are  found  to  exist,  which,  how- 
jever,  are  in  hysteria   so  frequent  and 


constant,  that  their  presence  sufficiently 
characterises  the  anection;  these  are 
symptoms  which  one  of  us  has  described 
as  hysterical  stigmata^ 

These  groups  of  symptoms  may  become 
mixed,  and  most  frequently  we  may  find 
in  the  same  individual  convulsive  attacks, 
paralysis,  contractures,  and  stigmata. 
But  we,  from  the  first,  desired  to  point 
out  that  these  three  groups  may  be  more 
or  less  dissociated.  However  tms  may  be, 
we  shall  study  separately — for  the  con- 
venience of  description — the  convulsive, 
paralytic,  spasmodic  symptoms,  &c. 

Attack  of  ConTnlsiTO  Hysteria. — ^The 
commencement  may  be  sudden,  but  may 
also  consist  in  prodromic  phenomena, 
which  may  be  littie  manifest,  and  percep- 
tible only  to  those  around  the  patient. 
Sometimes  a  littie  mental  excitement,  a 
greater  susceptibility  and  a  littie  agitation 
may  be  found ;  sometimes  also  hiulucina- 
tions  of  one  of  the  senses.  Or  certain 
other  symptoms  may  appear:  cough, 
aphonia,  yawning,  anorexia,  musculAr 
spasms,  tremor,  polyuria,  &c.,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  patients  complain 
of  palpitation,  a  sense  of  constriction  of 
the  head  with  hammering  in  the  temples, 
a  sudden  sense  of  heat,  and  lastiy  the 
well-known  globus  hystericus,  which  some- 
times originates  as  high  up  as  the  base 
of  the  throat,  and  sometimes  starts 
from  some  point  of  the  prsecordial  region, 
and  rises  to  the  above-mentioned  point 
Sometimes  scarcely  noticed,  this  constric- 
tion may  frequently  attain  a  considerable 
degree,  and  we  then  see  the  patients 
making  efforts  of  deglutition  as  if  to  ^t 
rid  of  a  foreign  body,  or  we  see  him  with 
his  hands  on  his  throat  pressing  and 
kneading  it  with  his  nails,  in  one  word, 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  globus  which 
chokes  him. 

We  have  further  to  indicate  the  differ- 
ent aurae  which  may  be  observed:  the 
most  common  and  frequent  one  is  that 
starting  from  the  iliac  fosses,  and  there- 
fore cafied  the  ovarian  aura.  According 
to  the  description  of  the  patient  this  aura 
consists  in  an  indefinable  but  more  or  less 
intense  sensation,  starting  from  a  single 
point,  and  radiating  to  the  prsdcoroial 
region,  then  to  tiie  throat  and  ihen  to 
the  head ;  after  this  the  attack  of  hysteria 
commences.  The  aura  is  far  from  beinji^ 
limited  to  the  ovarian  region ;  often  it 
starts  from  other  parts  of  the  trunk 
(breast,  prsscordial  or  hypochondriac  re- 
gion, spine  or  lateral  parts  of  the  trunk)  ; 
sometimes  the  aura  may  have  as  its  seat 
the  head  (especially  the  vertex)  or  even 
(in  cases  of  traumatic  hysteria)  the  limbe. 
In  rare  oases  only,  the  patient  falls  down. 
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suddenly  as  if  thander-stmck,  and  the 
oonvalsive  attack  commences  without  pro- 
dromata. 

Tbe  eonviilsiTe  attack  may  present  very 
diverse  modifications.  Its  symptoms  vary 
in  different  individuals  and  even  in  the 
same  patient,  but  this  is  to  a  certain 
extent  the  case  in  all  diseases.  The 
necessity  of  methodical  description  how- 
ever demands  the  creation  of  noso- 
^phical  types ;  the  attacks  of  hysteria 
m  spite  of  their  variability  allow  of 
classification,  which,  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand, is  not  rigidly  fixed.  In  a  complete 
typical  attack  one  may  distinguish  three 
periods  :  First,  the  epileptoid,  character- 
ised by  initial  a^tation  of  the  limbs,  fall- 
ing backward  with  loss  of  consciousness, 
suspension  of  respiration  and  swelling  of 
the  neck.  Most  often  the  lips  are  covered 
with  foam  free  from  blood,  after  a  slight 
sound  of  expectoration ;  also,  as  in  ordi- 
nary epilepsy,  the  hands  are  pronated,  and 
the  forearms  and  legs  are  stretched  out 
violently  (tonic  phase) ;  then  these  same 
parts  become  subject  to  short  and  violent 
osoiUations  which  soon  spread  over  the 
remaining  part  of  the  body  and  especially 
the  face  and  neck ;  respiration,  suspended 
before,  recommences  with  pain,  and 
the  whistling  and  jei'king  respiratory 
movements  are  interrupted  by  hiccough. 
Gradually  these  symptoms  subside :  tnis 
is  the  phase  of  muscnlar  relaxation  ;  the 
patient  lies  on  the  back,  the  head  most 
freauently  inclines  to  one  side,  the  face  is 
still  congested  and  slightly  puffed;  the 
eyes  are  closed,  the  respiration,  more  regu- 
lar but  violent,  is  accompanied  by  stertor. 
The  duration  of  this  period,  which,  as  we 
see,  well  deserves  the  name  "  epileptoid," 
varies  from  one  to  five  minutes.  Each  of 
the  phases  however  presents,  ¥rith  regard 
to  duration  and  intensity,  numerous  varia- 
tions. 

Secondly,  the  scene  changes;  after 
lying  down  on  the  bed  the  patient  begins 
a^ain  to  stretch  out  the  Lmbs,  but  this 
time  no  longer  in  a  purely  tonic  manner, 
an  immobile  position.  On  the  contrary, 
a  period  of  oisordered  movements  com- 
mences, which  generally  begins  with  the 
phenomenon  called  a  *'  segment  of  a  circle  " 
[Varc  de  cercle),  very  analogous  to  that 
observed  in  some  tetanic  patients :  the 
body  rests  on  the  feet  and  occiput  only  ; 
the  trunk  is  raised,  and  according  to  tne 
expression  of  the  patients  forms  a  kind 
ofy  bridge  "  on  the  bed ;  most  fre<][uently 
this  segment  of  the  circle  consists  in 
opisthotonos,  more  rarely  pleurosthoto- 
nos,  sometimes  also  in  emprosthotonos. 
The  duration  of  this  position  is  naturally 
very  variable,  and  it  often  gives  place  to 


the  *^  salutations,"  in  which  the  patient, 
— the  trunk  having  fallen  back  fiat  upon 
the  bed — passes  alternately  from  the  lying 
to  the  sitting  posture,  and  thus  bending 
forward  seems  to  salute ;  sometimes  also 
the  patient  leaning  backwards  raises 
his  feet  in  the  air,  and  thus  executes 
"  aauta  de  carpe  **  on  his  bed.  The  move- 
ments are  sometimes  such  that  the  name 
of  clouonism,  given  to  this  condition,  is 
not  exaggerated,  and  one  is  sometimes 
surprised  to  see  weak  girls  pracUsing 
such  gymnastics.  The  ouration  of  this 
period  is  a  little  longer  than  that  of  the 
preceding  one,  and,  although  extremely 
variable,  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  average 
from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  third  period  presents  quite  a  diffe- 
rent aspect.  Hitherto  the  symptoms  ob- 
served were  purely  convulsive,  but  now 
the  psychical  element  begins  to  play  the 
first  part  in  these  morbid  phenomena. 
The  patient  begins  to  ^ve  himself  to  ex- 
pressive mimicry,  indicating  the  senti- 
ments or  scries  of  sentiments  which  move 
him ;  pleasure,  pain,  fear,  even  fright, 
love,  hatred,  &c.  ^  not  unfrequently  this 
sentiment  and  mimicry  are  in  relation  to 
a  vivid  impression  or  an  emotion  formeriy 
experiencea  by  the  patient,  which  often 
has  played  a  part  in  the  explosion  c^ 
hysterical  symptoms.  In  such  cases  we 
sometimes  see  the  patient  recall  a  whole 
scene  in  his  former  hfe  (some  dispute,  acci- 
dent, &c.).  Mimicry  mostly  takes  the  first 
place,  but  some  patients  also  scream  in 
connection  with  their  sentiments,  and 
some  make  lon^  speeches.  The  duration 
of  this  period  is  still  more  variable  than 
that  of  the  preceding  ones.  This  period 
of  '^attitudes  passioTiellea  "  marks  in  some 
patients  the  end  of  the  attack ;  the  patient 
comes  to,  and  the  attack  is  over,  or  another 
attack  supervenes.  During  the  period  of 
the  passionate  attitude,  even  the  epilepti- 
form phenomena  of  the  former  phase  may 
reappear,  and  the  whole  epDeptoid  period 
develop  again,  more  or  less  like  that  de- 
scribed above.  Lastly,  in  another  cate- 
gory of  cases  still  rarer,  the  period  of 
passionate  attitudes  is  followed  by  a  phase 
of  post-hystero-epileptic  derangement^ 
lasting  a  few  hours,  or  even  several  days; 
this  disorder  moves  generally  in  the  same 
circle  of  ideas  as  that  of  the  above 
attitudes.  These  are  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  grande  attacx  of  hystero- 
epilepsy,  also  called  "  the  attack  of  the 
ScUpetriere,*'  and  which  since  has  been  ob- 
served by  the  medical  men  of  all  countries, 
and  always  with  its  fundamental  charac- 
ters. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  clinical 
picture  of  the  gnmde  attack  of  hystoro- 
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epilepsy  is  not  always  so  typical.  Some- 
tunes  one  of  the  phases  becomes,  either 
through  intensity  or  throngh  duration,  so 
predominant  as  to  reduce  or  annihilate  all 
the  others ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  observed,  these  varieties  of 
attacks  have  been  called  by  M.  P.  Bicher, 
syncopal,  epileptoid,  demoniacal,  attack  of 
clownism,  of  passionate  attitudes,  of 
spasms  (palpitation,  suffocation,  &o.),  of 
madness,  of  contractures,  of  sleep,  cata- 
lepsy,  <&o. 

If  we  have  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
^rande  attack  of  hystero-epilepsy  because 
it  is  the  one  most  suitable  for  methodical 
study,  we  must  remark  that  practically 
the  attack  of  hysteria  is  far  from  present- 
ing always  the  nystero-epileptic  form.  In 
a  great  number  of  oases  tnis  attack  is 
confined  to  a  few  contractions  of  the  hands 
and  arms  (the  hands  closed  and  pronated, 
tremor,  &c.),  of  the  feet  and  legs,  to  jerk- 
ing respiratory  movements,  to  cries,  com- 
plaints, tears  and  sighs,  &c  ;  but  however 
iwisterous  such  an  attack  may  be,  as  com- 
pared with  the  hystero-epileptic  attack,  it 
IS  really  very  sbght,  as  has  been  said: 
"much  ado  about  nothing  *';  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  hvstero-epilepsv  or  hysteria  major 
this  attacK  has  been  called  hysteria  minor. 
We  have  here  also  to  add  that  the  two 
species  are  not  clearlv  distinct,  and  that 
imperceptible  degrees  bring  the  two  varie- 
ties very  near  each  other ;  they  also  may 
be  observed  together  in  one  and  the  same 
individual,  or  may  pass  one  form  into  the 
other. 

Putting  aside  the  attack  of  hysteria, 
we  shall  now  study  the  other  symptoms 
of  this  neurotic  condition,  considering 
them  isolatedly  for  the  sake  of  convenient 
description,  although  a  certain  number  of 
them  mosUy  occur  combined,  or  at  least 
concomitantly.  Mono-symptomatical  hys- 
teria may  undoubtedly  exist,  but  is  seldom 
clinically  observed.  To  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  symptoms,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  disorders  they  cause  in  the  play 
of  the  different  functions,  or  in  the  differ- 
ent organs. 

Sensibility. — Derangements  of  sensi- 
bility are  the  most  constant  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  typical  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  and  some  of  them  may  be  con- 
sidered as  signs  decisive  for  the  diagnosis 
of  hysteria  in  doubtful  cases. 

Anseathesia  is  freqaent,  and  may  be 
found  in  manifold  modifications.  This 
phenomenon  has  for  a  long  time  attracted 
the  attention  of  observers,  and  we  find  its 
existence  mentioned  in  the  trials  of  witches, 
so  numerous  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  judges 
before  passing  the  sentence  used  to  exam- 
ine carefully  whether  there  was  not  on  the 
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bodies  of  the  accused  some  point  on  which 
the  prick  of  a  needle  or  bums  were  not 
felt.  The  most  numerous  variations  may 
be  observed  as  regards  the  surface  (skin, 
mucous  membrane)  as  well  as  the  deeper 
parts  (muscular  sense,  visceral  sensibility); 
ansssthesia  mav  also  occur  in  the  sense- 
organs.  Lastly,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  dissociation  of  the  different 
modes  of  sensibility,  which  in  hysteria 
may  be  found  in  a  special  manner;  we 
might  term  them  variations  in  intensity 
and  in  quality.  For  the  latter,  we  repro- 
duce the  following  table,  arranged  by  M. 
Pitres  :— 

(a)  Complote— ofMBf^Aecid  pro* 

perlff  speaking. 
(6)  Incomplete — hypceithesia, 

"(a)  LoM  of  painful  seniatlonii, 
with  preservation  of  the 
tactile  eenflationB — analgt' 
9ia, 

(6)  L088  of  thermic  sensatlone 
with  preeerratlon  of  the 
tactile  and  palnAil  sensa- 
tiona — thermo-ananthuia, 

(c)  Loss  of  tactile  and  painfVil 
senaatlonjs  with  preeenra- 
tlon  of  thermic  aratfationf 
— an€M<A««ia  with  thermO' 
aathesia, 

id)  Loss  of  electrical  senBatious 
only — electrO'anaBithesia. 

(«)  rresenration  of  only  electrical 
sensations — ancuthesia  with 
electro-euthesia. 

Every  clinical  observer  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  these  variations  in  quality 
and  those  dissociations  of  sensibility,  be- 
cause one  sees  cases  of  hysteria  so  exactly 
like  syringo-mvelitis,  that  distinguished 
observers  have  been  deceived. 

As  to  surface-localisation,  cutaneous  an- 
aesthesia may  be  divided  into  total  and  par- 
tial, the  latter  being  in  patches,  sleeve-like 
{en  manchon)j  monoplegic  or  hemiplegic. 
Ansasthesia  of  the  muccma  membranes  may 
be  marked  in  one  membrane  alone,  or  on 
aU  together.  Ansesthesia  of  the  phart^nx 
is  frequently  observed,  and  is  by  many 
observers  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant signs  of  hysteria. 

Ansasthesia  of  the  special  senses,  which 
frequently  occupies  one  side  only,  may 
consist  in  absolute  loss  or  diminution  of 
taste,  smell,  and  hearing;  derangements 
of  sight  may  be  of  various  kinds  ;  in  a  few 
rare  cases  absolute  blindness  of  one  or  of 
both  eyes  may  be  observed ;  in  other  cases 
we  find  only  more  or  less  pronounced 
amblyopia,  but  the  clinically  most  impor- 
tant derangements  are  those  observea  in 
the  field  of  vision.  Hemiopia,  we  may 
say,  is  never  observed  except  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  complicated  with  ophthalmic 
migraine ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  concentria 
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narrounng  of  the  visual  field  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  significant  symptoms. 
This  narrowinf^  is  variahle  according  to 
the  individual,  and  also  comparatively 
variable  in  both  eyes.  Sometimes  it 
amounts  to  a  few  degrees  only,  but  some- 
times it  is  so  extensive  that  central  vision 
only  remains.  One  eye  also  may  present 
very  marked  narrowing,  whilst  the  other 
does  not  show  a  trace.  Gampimetrical 
examination  is  particularly  interesting 
with  regard  to  the  perception  of  colours. 
Sometimes — ^we  even  mignt  say  frequentiv 
— we  find  complete  achromatopsy,  and  all 
colours  are  seen  as  grey.  Disappearance 
of  certain  colours  only  is  very  frequently 
met  with,  and  in  a  less  degree  also  con- 
centric absence  of  certain  omours.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  circles  of  the  absent 
visual  field  are  grouped  in  one  and  the 
same  order,  which  is,  starting  with  the 
colour  which  undergoes  least  change,  and 
going  to  that  which  is  best  preserved — 
violet,  green,  blue,  yellow,  red.  More 
rarely  tne  following  order  may  be  ob- 
served: violet,  green,  red,  yellow,  blue. 
We  repeat  that  aerangements  of  the  visual 
field  are  among  the  most  frequent  symp- 
toms, that  they  are  not  observed  in  any 
disease  with  these  characters,  and  so  per- 
manent, and  that  therefore  they  deserve 
to  be  classed  among  the  principal  signs  of 
hysteria. 

Another  mark  of  hysteria  equally  relat- 
ing to  the  visual  sphere,  is  monooulcbr 
polyopia,  with  or  without  micropsy  and 
megatopey.  This  symptom  is  as  iollows  : 
When — one  of  the  eyes  of  the  patient 
being  closed — we  ask  him  to  look  with  the 
other  eye  at  an  object  which  we  hold  in 
front  of  him  (e.^.,  a  pencil),  his  perception 
will  show  him  not  one,  but  two  images ; 
this  is  monocular  polyopia.  The  two 
images  are  not  always  in  the  same  plane, 
and  often  one  is  much  greater  than  the 
other.  With  or  without  polyopia,  may  be 
observed  micropsy  or  megalopsy;  the 
patient  sees  the  object  held  before  his 
eyes,  either  smaller  or  greater  than 
normal ;  there  is  often  one  point  at  which 
the  object  is  seen  in  its  proper  dimensions, 
whilst  before  or  beyond  this  point  it  seems 
to  increase  or  to  decrease.  Speaking  of 
the  eye,  we  may  make  a  remark  which 
applies  to  all  other  sense-organs  as  well ; 
when  the  visual  sense  is  affected  in  hys- 
teria, the  conjunctivas  are  always  more  or 
less  anaasthesic.  In  the  same  manner,  in 
cases  of  hysterical  deafness,  there  is  always 
a  variable  degree  of  ansssthesia  of  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus.  In  one  word,  if  a 
sense-organ  is  aflfected  in  its  function  by 
hysteria,the  sensibilityof  the  mucous  mem- 
brane connected  with  it  is  equally  aJSected. 


The  MuscuLar  Sense. — ^This  varies  in  its 
behaviour;  sometimes  it  is  preserved, 
whilst  in  other  cases  it  becomes  altered  at 
the  moment  the  patient  &lls,  if  we  make 
him  close  his  eyes  ;  in  general  we  may 
say,  that  it  corresponds  to  the  degree  of 
nervous  ansssthesia ;  the  greater  the  latter, 
the  more  is  the  muscular  sense  altered. 

If  alongside  with  the  phenomena  of 
anaesthesia  we  study  those  of  hyper* 
seaihesia,  we  find  that  it  is  less  frequent, 
less  permanent  and  less  extensive;  its 
intensity,  however,  may  be  extreme.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  localise  hyperseethesia 
exactly,  when  it  occupies  the  deeper  parts, 
but  on  the  surface  its  study  is  easier.  To 
this  catejEfory  belong  most  of  the  hystero- 
genic pomts  (points  hysteroghnes),  the  seat 
of  which  may  be  as  variable  as  that  of  the 
aura  treated  of  above.  Sometimes  in  the 
median  line,  sometimes  symmetrically, 
billiteral,  or  unilateral  (quite  apart  from 
the  presence  of  hemi-ansBsthesia),  they 
ma^  occupy  the  trunk,  the  limbe,  or  head. 
Irritation  by  friction,  pressure^  or  other 
mechanical  or  electrical  appliance,  deter- 
mines either  the  phenomena  of  aura,  .or 
the  attack  itself,  if  the  irritation  is  suffi- 
ciently prolonged.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  by  continually  pressing  the  hystero- 
genic part,  we  arrest  the  aUack  about  to 
develop,  so  that  these  points  may  be  hys- 
terogenic and  hysterofrenateurs.  We  are 
not  able  to  state  exactly  the  tissues  whidi 
possess  these  morbid  properties,  but  this 
is  indisputable,  that  at  certain  of  these 
points  irritation  shows  its  efllBcts,  even  if 
it  is  only  superficial,  whilst  at  other 
points  pressure  must  be  much  deeper, 
without,  however,  it  being  possible  for  us 
to  localise  exactly  the  e&ct  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  such  or  such  a  tissue. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  filasBieal 
hysterogenic,  and,  so  to  say,  fundamental 
zone — the  ovaiy.  We  are  unable  to  say 
for  certain  that  it  is  absolutely  limited  to 
the  latter  organ,  but  we  are  able  to  say 
that  this  hysterogenic  point  has  its  seat 
certainly  in  the  neighoourhood  of  the 
ovary  and  of  the  ovarian  plexus,  as  most 
precisely  shown  by  the  study  of  the  dis- 
placement of  the  ovarian  hysterogenic 
point  during  pregnancy,  when  the  ovary 
accompanying  the  displaced  uterus  rises 
above  the  pelvis  proper.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  mammary  hysterogenic 
points,  and  with  the  painful  phenomena 
termed  "irritable  or  nysterical  breast^" 
&c.,  the  intensity  of  which  may  be  such 
that  after  some  relapses  it  leads  to  ampu- 
tation of  that  organ.  It  is  also  very  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  the  exact  localisation  of 
the  hysterogenic  points,  situated  in  the 
cranial  region,  and  also  of  the  **  h  jsteriosl 
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nail ''  which  patients  say  they  feel  driven 
into  their  heads. 

We  cannot  consider  here  all  the  different 
algias  which  may  be  observed  in  hysteria, 
because  they  are  innumerable — gastralgia, 
hepatalgia,  enteralgia,  hysteralgia,  <fec. 
It  IS,  however,  interesting  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view,  to  speak  of  certain  painfal 
symptoms  in  the  joints,  which  often  give 
rise  to  grave  errors  in  dia^osis.  It  some- 
times nappens  that  this  arthralgia  is 
taken  for  arthritis,  and  treated  as  such  by 
surreal  means,  which  shonld  be  rigorously 
avoided  in  the  treatment  of  hysterical 
affections.  One  of  the  most  common  and 
most  frequent  forms  of  arthralgia  is  hys- 
terical coxalgia,  studied  by  Brodie,  who 
has  shown  how  much  it  resembles  organic 
coxalgia  in  its  general  aspect,  and  also  the 
characters  by  which  we  may  distinguish 
one  from  the  other ;  these  are :  the  pain 
which  in  both  affections  is  felt  simulta- 
neously in  hip  and  knee,  and  becomes 
aggravated  on  percussion  of  the  knee  or 
heel,  shows  in  hysterical  coxalgia  this 
difference,  that  it  is  not  exactly  limited  to 
the  joint  itself,  but  extends  to  the  skin 
covering  the  joint  and  above  Ponpart's 
liffament,  over  the  inferior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  even  over  the  buttock ;  it  is 
therefore  a  superficial  pain,  residing,  so  to 
say,  in  the  skio,  so  that  pinching  that 
part  of  the  skin  is  often  much  more  pain- 
ful than  deep  pressure  on  the  same  part. 
Patients  with  organic  coxalgia  are  often 
aroused  from  their  sleep  by  commencing 
pains  in  their  hips,  whilst  those  suffering 
from  hysterical  coxalgia,  although  kept 
awake  by  the  pain,  once  asleep  cannot  oe 
aroused  by  it.  The  mode  of  commence- 
ment is  much  more  rapid  in  hysterical 
than  organic  coxalgia,  and  lastly,  when 
examining  the  patient  under  chloroform, 
we  soon  find  that  in  organic  coxalgia,  the 
coxo-femoral  articulation  is  more  or  less 
altered,  whilst  in  hysterical  coxalgia  it  is 
absolutely  normal  (m  some  cases,  in  which 
amputation  was  performed,  one  was  able 
to  prove  anatomically  that  the  joint  was 
healthy).  We  see  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  diagnosis,  although  difficult,  is 
nevertheless  possible.  We  have  to  remark 
that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Brodie, 
rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  joint  and 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  maj 
be  found  in  hysterical  as  well  as  organic 
coxalgia. 

Motor  ]>onuiffements. — ^These  are  of 
different  kinds.  We  shall  study  in. this 
section  the  different  forms  of  paralysis, 
the  contractures  and  derangements  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  The  derangements  of 
the  muscles  of  organic  life  will  oe  studied 
when  treating  of  tne  corresponding  organs. 


It  being  impossible  to  describe  in  this 
article  all  forms  of  paralysis,  we  select  as 
the  type  for  our  description  the  most  fre- 
quently and  best  observed  group— ^ys- 
tero-trtw/matic  paralysis.  The  aetiology 
of  hysterical  paralysis,  although  variable 
(shock,  fatigue,  traumatism,  intoxications, 
various  emotions,  &c.),  presents,  never- 
theless, this  one  particular  character,  that 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  influence 
of  the  physical  element  is  tolerably  appa- 
rent. The  names  of  psychical  jpara^sist 
paralysis  dependent  on  idea  (Eb:,  Keynolds), 
paralysis  by  vmagination,  are  well  applied, 
but  not  so  that  of  imaginary  paralysis. 
It  seems  probable  that  hystero-traumatic 
paralysis  is,  among  others,  formed  by  the 
following  process :  A  man  predisposed  to 
hysteria  has  received  a  blow  on  tne  shoul- 
der. This  slight  traumatism  or  local 
shock  has  sufficed  to  produce  in  this 
nervous  individual  a  sense  of  numbness 
extending  over  the  whole  of  the  limb  and 
a  slight  indication  of  paralysis ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  sensation  the  idea  arises  in 
tne  patient's  mind  that  he  might  become 
paralysed ;  in  one  word,  through  auto- 
suggestion, the  rudimentary  paralysis  be- 
comes real.  In  other  woids,  the  pheno- 
menon is  brought  about  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  the  seat  of  all  psychical  operations. 
The  idea  of  movement,  in  the  course  of 
being  executed,  is  already  movement ;  the 
idea  of  absence  of  movement,  if  strong,  is 
already  the  realisation  of  motor-paralysis ; 
all  this  is  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  psychology.  We  know  sufficiently 
from  mental  pathology  that  there  are 
ideas  so  fixed  tnat  it  becomes  impossible 
for  the  patient  to  escape  the  obsession. 
However  this  be,  the  different  forms  of 
hysterical  paralysis  present  themselves 
generally  with  certain  common  characters, 
of  which  one  of  the  most  typical  is  ances' 
tJiesia ;  it  may  be  complete  for  the  skin 
and  the  deeper  parts,  so  that  we  can  not 
only  prick  the  suffering  limb,  but  also  pull 
the  different  joints  without  causing  the 
slightest  pain,  without  even  the  patient 
perceiving  it.  The  muscular  sense  dis- 
appears m  the  same  way,  although  the 
paralysis  may  not  be  great.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  cutaneous  anses- 
thesia  we  find  that  it  always  forms  a  zone 
corresponding  to  the  paralysed  limb  or  to 
a  segment ;  it  is  often  affected  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  the  anassthesia  ter- 
minates in  a  definite  manner,  following 
circular  lines  drawn  perpendicularlv  t^ 
the  axis  of  the  limb.  If,  e.g.,  we  have 
monoplegia  of  the  whole  arm,  the  cuta- 
neous anaasthesia  will  be  limited  on  the 
side  of  the  thorax  by  a  line  cutting  the 
clavicle  at  the  union  of  the  outer  third 
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with  its  two  inner  thirds,  the  external 
third  of  the  pectoralis,  then  passing  roond 
the  hollow  of  the  armpit,  and  going  back 
to  the  clavicle  along  the  axillary  border  of 
the  scapnla.  If  we  have  monoplegia  of 
the  leg,  the  ansesthesia  follows  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  perinsBiun,  passes  over 
to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  along 
the  iliac  crest,  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  the 
raphe  of  the  perinsBum,  and  so  returns  to 
its  anterior  termination.  In  some  cases 
the  mosonlar  sense  is  extinct,  and  the 
patient  feels  the  limb  as  a  foreign  body, 
the  weight  of  which  is  tronble^me  and 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  unaffected  part  of 
the  thorax.  We  have,  however,  not  al- 
ways monoplegia  of  the  whole  limb,  fre- 
quently of  a  segment  only,  hand,  forearm, 
loot  or  leg;  in  these  cases  the  limit  of 
an83sthesia  always  preserves  its  circular 
form,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
limb;  but  instead  of  being  localised  at 
the  root  of  the  Hmb,  this  limit  of  ansBs- 
thesia  is  only  found  at  the  level  of  the 
joints,  the  movements  of  which  are 
abolished  by  the  paralysis*  and  surpass 
it  by  about  two  or  three  fingers'  breaath  ; 
thus,  e.g.,  in  a  case  of  hysterical  paralysis 
of  the  hand,  we  see  the  ansesthesia  occu- 
pying the  whole  hand  and  terminating  in 
a  circular  line  perpendicalar  to  the  axis 
of  the  limb,  and  situated  about  five  or  six 
centimetres  above  the  wrist.  This  charac- 
ter of  hysterical  paralysis  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  may  by  itself  allow  of  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  from  cases  of  organic 
paralysis,  and  notably  from  cases  of  para- 
lysis of  peripheral  origin  (lesion  of  nerves 
or  of  plexuses) ;  the  lunit  of  the  latter,  in- 
deed, only  to  speak  of  anaesthesia,  never 
presents  itself  under  a  circular  line.  On 
the  contrary,  the  form  of  the  insensible 
portion  is  very  irregolar,  and  the  zones  of 
msensibility  aitemate  with  those  in  which 
sensibility  is  preserved.  This  apparent 
irregulant;^,  however,  is  strictly  regulated 
by  the  distribution  of  the  peripheitd 
nerves,  for  they  preside  over  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  zones  of  ansesthesia  and  of 
sensibility,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
lesion  by  which  they  have  been  affected. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  that  aneesthesia, 
although  extremely  frequent  in  hysterical 
paralvsis,  may  in  some  cases  be  absent, 
and  that  we  cannot  consider  it  an  abso- 
lutely constant  symptom. 

In  the  different  forms  of  flaccid  para- 
lysis the  limb  presents  quite  a  different 
aspect ;  the  arm  hangs  down  motionless, 
its  position  being  determined  by  gravity  ; 
it  seems  as  if  the  hand  was  drawn  down 
by  a  heavy  weight,  whilst  at  the  same 
tune  the  shoulder  is  flattened.  Spontu- 
seoos  movements  no  longer  exists  and  the 


arm  is  like  a  foreign  body  over  which  the 
will  has  no  influence,  and  if  lifted  it  falls 
down  at  once.  In  the  case  of  crurctl  mono- 
plegia the  patient  lies  on  his  bed  unable 
to  make  any  movement  with  the  affected 
lee;  walking  without  support  is  impos* 
sible,  and  if  the  patient  walks  on  crutches 
the  leg  hangs  down  without  motion,  and 
is  dragged  along  behind :  it  follows,  so  to 
say,  tne  pelvis  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  scrapes  over  the  ground,  now  with 
the  point^  now  with  the  external  border  of 
the  foot.  Hemiplegia  is  only  the  combi- 
nation of  brachial  and  crural  monoplegia. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  that  in  hyttoia 
pure  monoplegia  is  very  rare ;  most  fre- 
(juently  if  a  limb  is  paralysed,  the  other 
limb  on  the  same  side  shows  a  certain  loss 
of  power;  sometimes,  however,  this  loss 
is  perceptible  on  special  examination  only, 
and  if  this  is  done  carefully,  the  iiaot  may 
be  observed  very  frequently.  Speaking 
of  hemiplegia,  we  have  to  remark  that  the 
face^  L9  never  paralvsed.  Hemiplegia  is 
confined  to  the  limbs  without  extending 
to  the  face.  The  authors  of  this  aiticfe 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  never  found 
a  single  case  01  flaccid  paialyais  ul  the 
face.  We  shall  have  later  on  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  that  when  in  nys- 
terical  hemiplegia  uie  face  and  tongue 
show  deviations,  this  is  due  to  the  presenoe 
of  gloaso-lalnal  kefni-spasni.  The  mode  of 
commencement  of  paralysis  is  extremely 
variable;  sometimes  slowly  progressive, 
it  maj  in  other  cases  be  sadden  and 
sometimes  even  apoplectic.  As  to  trophic 
derangements  in  the  course  of  hysteria, 
we  shall  see  further  on  that  muscuiar  atro- 
phy is  not  at  all  rare  in  paralyaia,  and  that 
it  may  reach  such  a  degree  as  to  be  scarcely 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  simpie 
neurosis ;  sometimes  also  the  paralysed 
limb  becomes  bluish  and  puffed — the^Ine 
cedema  of  hysterical  patients. 

The  motor  derangements  in  hysteria  do 
not  always  bear  the  character  of  fiaooid 
paralysis,  but  often  present  themselvee 
under  the  form  of  spaams  and  contracimm. 
Among  the  latter,  the  most  firec^uent  aie 
those  of  the  hand  and  foot  (flexion  up<m 
the  thumb  for  the  former,  dab-foot  of 
various  forms  for  the  latter) ;  the  limbs 
keep  their  position  in  almoet  complsfcs 
rigidity  for  months  and  jem  without  any 
change.  What  we  have  said  on  the  di*> 
position  of  anaesthesia  in  flaccid  paralyas 
applies  equally  to  paralysis  with  oontnc- 
ture.  The  tendon  reflexes  may  be  found 
normal,  exaggerated  or  diminished.  To- 
gether with  uie  spontaneous  contrackim 
we  have  to  treat  of  artificial  eonira€imrm» 
In  most  hysterical  patients,  if  we  ad 
strongly  upon  the  muscular  mass  of  the 
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limbs,  either  by  a  series  of  shocks,  or  still 
better  by  constriction  {e.a,,  with  an  Es- 
march  bandage),  we  see  the  segment  be- 
low the  constriction  become  stin,  or  if  the 
action  is  sufficiently  long,  remain  in  con- 
tracture (this  muscular  rigidity  disappears 
under  massage).  This  phenomenon  is 
characteristic  of  a  diathesis  of  contracture. 
One  of  the  most  important  characters  of 
hysterical  contractures  is  that  they  dis- 
appear under  chloroform,  to  reappear  im- 
mediately on  the  return  of  consciousness. 
We  haye  now  to  study  the  apasms 
which  are  so  frequent  in  hysteria ;  but  as 
they  show  themselves  cspeciaUjr  in  mus- 
cles connected  with  the  splanchnic  nerves, 
we  shall  combine  the  study  of  these  spasms 
with  that  of  the  deransements  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs.  We  have  only  to  treat 
here  of  ^lo89o-labial  liemi'Spaam,  Patients 
presentmg  this  phenomenon  seem  at  first 
sight  to  have  hemiplegia  of  the  inferior 
facial,  one  of  the  labial  commissures  is 
wasted  and  drawn,  the  tongue  deviates. 
If  we  examine  carefully  the  characters  of 
this  deviation  of  the  face,  we  find  that 
there  is  not  paralysis  but  spasm  of  these 
muscles ;  in  fact,  not  only  does  the  tongue 
deviate,  but  also  the  half  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  deviation  forms  a  convex  line, 
so  as  to  make  it  thicker  and  shorter  than 
that  on  the  opposite  side.  This  proves 
that  it  is  not  paralysis  but  spasm  of  this 
half  of  the  tongue  which  causes  the  devia- 
tion of  the  organ ;  besides,  this  deviation 
is  infinitely  more  marked  than  that  due  to 
paralysis.  The  commissure  which  deviates 
18  the  seat  of  slight  undulations,  which  are 
not  found  in  facial  hemipleffia  of  central 
origin.  Lastly,  if  we  teu  the  patient  to 
blow,  we  find  that  no  air  comes  from  the 
deviated  half,  but  only  from  the  healthy 
side,  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  we  ob- 
serve in  facial  paralysis ;  for  in  the  latter 
the  paralysed  half  of  the  lips  not  beiujo^ 
more  than  an  inert  membranous  veil,  air 
escapes  immediately  through  this  half  on 
the  slightest  attempt  to  blow  or  to  whistle. 
In  glosso-labial  hemi-spasm,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lips  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
spasm,  pressed  firmly  together  on  the  affec- 
ted half,  and  the  air  unable  to  pass  through 
on  this  side,,  escapes  on  the  healthy  side. 
Among  the  motor  derangements  we  have 
also  to  mention  the  muscular  tremors  so 
frequent  in  hysterical  individuals,  espe- 
daUy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected 
parts,  mostly  the  limbs.  They  are  not 
different  from  similar  undulations  observed 
in  many  neuropathic  conditions.  Tremor 
is  equaUv  frequent,  in  some  cases  scarcely 
perceptible,  in  others  violent  and  more  or 
less  localised  or  generalised ;  it  is  almost 
always  a  very  fine  tremor  with    rapid 


oscillations,  but  may  simulate  every  kind 
of  tremor. 

Hysterical  Chorea  has  been  recognised 
for  long  and  made  the  subject  of  a  great 
number  of  special  articles ;  to  it  are  at- 
tributed the  great  saltatory  epidemics  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (dancing  epidemics  of 
St.  Guy  ;  Chorea  Germanorum\  and  it 
is  quite  different  from  chorea  minor  or 
chorea  of  Sydenham.  The  character 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  chorei- 
form movements  is,  that  in  hysterical 
chorea  we  have  constant  repetition  of  one 
and  the  same  movement  with  great  re- 
gularity in  form  and  time,  from  which 
the  term  of  rhythmic  chorea  has  been  de- 
rived; hysterical  chorea  has  received 
several  epithets  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  movement  produced  ;  saltatory, 
natatory,  malleatory  chorea,  &c 

Another  motor  deran^j^ement  which  may 
be  observed  in  hysteria  is  astasia  and 
abana;  this  derangement  consists  in  the 
inability  of  the  patient  to  stand  upright 
(astasia)  or  to  walk  (abasia),  although 
the  muscular  stren^h  is  not  diminished, 
and  if  the  patient  sits,  he  is  able  to  move 
his  legs  quit«  co-ordinately.  We  have 
here  Uie  peculiar  phenomenon,  that  the 
patient  has  unlearned  to  walk. 

It  remains  now  to  study  the  principal 
phenomena  of  hysteria  which  may  present 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  viscera. 

Kesptration.  —  Accidental  or  parox- 
ysmal dyspnoea  is  very  frequent  and 
IS  connected  with  the  emotions ;  it  may, 
however,  occur  without  any  apparent 
exciting  cause.  The  medical  man  must  also 
be  well  acquainted  with  hysterical  cough, 
for  it  has  often  been  erroneously  diagnosed 
as  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  in  individuals 
not  at  all  tuberculous.  It  is  a  dry  cough 
and  sometimes  isolated.  It  is  most  m- 
quently  capricious,  and  may  be  so  violent, 
tnat  without  seeing  the  patient,  but  hear- 
ing him  from  a  distance,  we  are  able  to 
make  the  diagnosis  of  hysterical  cough. 
Sneezing  is  less  frequent,  but  may  occur ; 
we  ourselves  have  seen  cases  in  which  we 
counted  several  thousand  sneezes  in  one 
daj.  The  same  holds  good  of  yawnina. 
Hiccough  is  also  a  phenomenon,  which, 
through  its  persistency,  its  repetition  and 
loudness  becomes  troublesome  to  the 
patient,  prevents  sleep,  and  may  disturb 
all  social  life ;  it  has  been  known  to  last 
for  days  and  even  for  weeks.  Deran^- 
ments  of  phonaium  are  frequent  and  m- 
dependently  of  the  ''cracked  voice"  de- 
scribed by  Brissaud  as  occurring  in  the 
course  of  different  neuropathic  conditions, 
a  number  of  other  derangements  present 
themselves,  as  e,g,,  barking,  which  may 
vary  according  to  the  individual  i  thid  is^ 
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properly  speaking,  nothing  bat  a  parti- 
cularly violent,  loud  cough ;  sometimes 
the  sound  produced  is  very  similar  to  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  and  sometimes  similar 
to  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  another 
animal :  an  interesting  variety  is  that  in 
which  laryngeal  noises  come  on  in  the 
form  of  cries  with  always  the  same 
rhythm,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  de- 
monstrate them  graphically.  In  some 
hysterical  patients  we  find  such  complete 
aphonia,  that  they  are  unable  to  utter 
any  sound.  With  such  cases  we  have  to 
connect  those  of  hysterical  mutism,  al- 
though they  are  not  absolutely  identical 
phenomena ;  this  mutism  must  be  care- 
lullv  kept  apart  from  organic  aphasia. 
Altnougn  the  hysterically  mute  patient 
has  the  integral  execution  of  ordinary 
movements  of  tongue  and  lips  preserved 
and  may  easily  move  them  in  all  direc- 
tions, it  is  impossible  for  him  to  articulate 
a  word  with  a  low  voice  or  when  told  to 
whisper.  Such  a  patient  is,  even  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  attention,  unable  to  imitate 
movements  of  articulation  made  before 
him,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  him 
to  utter  a  single  sound;  he  is  aphonic 
and  mute  at  the  same  time;  but  con- 
trary to  what  takes  place  in  ordinary 
aphasia,  this  mute  patient  has  not  lost 
anything  of  the  intelligence  and  faculties 
acquired  by  education;  he  is  able  to 
write  quite  as  well  as  before  his  mutism, 
and  thus  he  may  be  in  communication,  not 
without  great  volubility ,with  those  around 
him.  Such  patients  have  also  completely 
preserved  mimicry  of  face  and  gestures. 

Diffesti^e  Apparatus.  -^  One  of  the 
principal  hysterical  derangements  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  is  dsypJiagia,  which 
maybe  temporary,  in  which  case  the  patient 
feels  in  the  throat,  shortly  before  the  at- 
tack, a  "  globus  "  which  causes  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  or  choking ;  or  dysphagia  may 
be  permanent,  and  may  then  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sensation  of  deep  internal 
constriction  with  or  without  a  sense  of 
warmth  or  even  of  burning  heat.  Dys- 
phagia may  be  total  or  only  partial,  and 
m  the  latter  case  a  very  bizarre  effect  is 
produced:  one  kind  of  food  can  and 
another  cannot  be  swallowed,  whilst  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon. Besides  dysphagia  through  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  or  of  the 
CBSophagus  we  find  hysterical  anoreosia. 
Properly  speaking,  this  singular  affection 
has  nothing  in  common  with  dysphagia, 
because  there  is  no  mechanical  obstacle 
preventing  the  passage  of  food  into  the 
stomach,  its  remaining  there  or  being 
digested  afterwards,  but  the  patients  do 
not  eat  because  they  have  no  relish  for 


food;  often  patients  are  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  fear  of  obeait^.  We 
nave  here  a  singular  mental  diaorder ;  the 
patient  has  lost  all  appetite  and  the  mere 
idea  of  eating  causes  pain.  We  wait  for 
weeks  and  months  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  desire  for  food  return.  The  appeals 
of  the  parents  and  even  violence  have  no 
effect  upon  this  resistance,  which  is  more 
passive  than  active,  the  morsels  of  food, 
which  we  succeed  in  forcing  on  the  patients, 
are  just  sufficient  to  sustain  ufe;  the 
patients  consequently  become  frightfully 
emaciated,  and  are  soon  nothing  more  than 
living  skeletons ;  and  what  a  life  it  is 
they  live !  Cerebral  torpor  has  succeeded 
to  the  agitation  which  marked  the  com- 
mencement. Walking  and  standing  up- 
right have  become  impossible,  and  toe 
patient  is  confined  to  ids  bed,  scaroelj 
able  to  move ;  the  muscles  of  tiie  neck  are 
paralysed,  the  head  rolls  like  an  inert 
mass  on  the  pillow,  the  extremities  are 
cold  and  cyanotic,  the  lower  ones  areoftes 
oedematous — ^life  is  nothing^  more  than  a 
breath,  and  in  four  cases  one  of  us  hai 
seen  death  ensue.  The  only  rational  treat- 
men  t  is  absolute  isolation.  All  cases  ol 
hysterical  anorexia  are,  however,  not  to 
severe ;  in  some,  anorexia  is  not  complete, 
and  the  patients  take  secretly  a  Uttle  ol 
their  favourite  dishes ;  other  patients, 
seeing  themselves  becoming  thin  and  u^y, 
become  so  alarmed  that  the  anorexia  sab- 
sides  without  any  treatment.  It  is  here 
the  place  to  remark  that  among  the  pro- 
fessional fasting  men  and  women,  who 
have  been  so  much  talked  about  of  late, 
some  were  certainly  hysterical,  and  pro- 
bably the^  were  in  a  condition  analogooi 
to  hysterical  anorexia. 

Among  other  disorders  of  the  digestife 
apparatus  we  have  to  mention  vonUivitg, 
which  may  be  of  extreme  intensity  siid 
duration ;  probably  a  certain  number  d 
cases  of  vomiting  in  pregnancy  may  be 
attributed  to  the  hysterical  diathesis. 

Eructations  abo  occur  in  some  patients 
with  such  violence  and  frequency  as  to 
make  them  unbearable;  they  are  modi 
like  the  hiccough  described  above.  These 
eructations  are  in  some  cases  the  cause  of 
unconscious  deglutition  of  air.  With  this 
excessive  production  of  air  escaping  up- 
wards from  the  upper  alimentary  cassl 
we  have  to  connect  the  interminaUe 
horhorygm,i,  so  frequently  heard  in  hp- 
terical  and  other  neuropathic  patients, 
and  the  tympanites  which  may  be  so  eon- 
siderable  as  to  cause  errors  in  diagaosii 
(abdominal  tumour,  ascites,  pr^^iancy)* 
Sometimes  it  comes  on  in  a  few  honii, 
sometimes  more  slowly;  and  it  disappears 
in  the  same  manner. 
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Urinary  Apparatus* — As  we  shall  have 
to  study  the  secretory  disorders  further 
on,  we  shall  here  mention  the  phenomena 
of  excretion  only  (dysuna,  retention,  in- 
continence), which  may  be  so  prominent 
as  to  call  for  special  attention. 

ReprodnotlTe  Apparatus- — Here  we 
only  mention  the  very  frequent  irre- 
flrnlarities  of  menstruation  (amenorrhoea, 
dysmenorrhoea,  metrorrhagia,  &c.).  The 
spasmodic  element  so  often  observed  in 
tne  course  of  hysteria,  presents  itself  under 
the  form  of  vaginismus ;  but  we  are  un- 
able to  affirm,  as  some  physicians  do,  that 
▼aginismus  is  always  nysterical ;  on  the 
contnury,  it  seems  to  develop  in  the  course 
of  various  neuropathic  conditions.  As  to 
sexual  life,  we  protest  against  the  opinion 
universally  adopted  by  the  public  tnat  all 
hysterical  women  have  a  tendency  to 
lubricity,  almost  bordering  on  nympho- 
mania. Far  from  this;  our  opinion 
founded  on  the  observation  of  numerous 
hysterical  women  in  the  Salp4tri^re  is, 
that  hysterical  women  are  less  sexual 
than  sane  and  normal  individuals;  we 
even  may  add  that  hysterical  patients 
with  total  ansesthesia  show  absolute  in- 
difference to  intercourse.  Hysterical  men 
as  well  as  women  often  form  love-plots  and 
write  amatory  letters,  but  as  regards  the 
act  itself  they  do  not  show  the  sensuality 
generally  attributed  to  them ;  some  are 
affected  with  spermatorrhoea,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  impotence. 

(Uroulatlon. — Among  the  derange- 
ments some  belong  to  the  class  of  vaso- 
motor innervation,  and  others,  the 
mechanism  of  which  is  not  so  clear, 
although  it  seems  analogous  to  the  for- 
mer, consist  of  ha,emorrhage  of  different 
organs,  and  may  often  be  secondary. 
Among  the  principal  we  have  to  men- 
tion metrorrhagia,  hsemootysis,  epistaxis, 
melsena,  and  more  rarely  bloody  sweat  and 
tears,  <&c.  Amonj^  the  disorders  of  inner- 
vation we  may  mrst  mention  the  more 
common  ones — palpitation,  alternation  of 
paleness  and  redness,  persistent  sense  of 
cold,  and  sensitiveness  to  cold;  some 
patients  present  more  or  less  permanent 
rapidity  of  pulse;  often  also  we  may 
observe  symptoms  of  local  asphyxia  of 
the  extremities,  and  as  a  phenomenon 
similar  to  the  latter  and  often  combined 
with  it,  angina  pectoris.  This  angina  in 
hysterical  patients  deserves  special  men- 
tion on  account  of  some  special  characters 
which  distinguish  it  from  organic  angina; 
the  former  are  much  more  fre<]^uent  than 
the  latter  ;  they  are  often  periodical  and 
more  induced  under  the  influence  of  emo- 
tions than  of  fatigue ;  they  are  of  longer 
duration,  and  lastly  they  are  gener^y 


combined  with  symmetrical  asphyxia  of 
the  extremities ;  this  form  has,  therefore, 
been  called  vaso^motor  angina  pectoris. 
To  vaso-motor  derangements,  also,  the  fact 
has  been  attributed  that  in  hysterical 
patients  the  ansssthesic  side  offers  greater 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current  than  is  the  case  in  a  normal  indi- 
vidual ;  this  difference  tends  to  prove 
that  there  exists  in  the  anassthesic  parts 
spasm  of  the  vessels  and  lessened  circu- 
lation ;  this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact, 
established  beyond  doubt,  that  in  the 
ansBsthesic  parts  pricks  with  a  pin  do  not 
bleed,  or  bleed  much  less  than  on  the 
healthy  side.  Lastly,  hysterical  fever, 
which  some  authors  deny,  has  in  some 
cases  been  observed  in  an  incontestable 
manner ;  it  maj  be  accompanied  by  a 
great  increase  ot  temperature,  103°  Fahr. 
Instead  of  spasms  of  the  vessels  of  the 
skin,  we  may  in  some  hysterical  patients 
observe  vaso-motor  paralysis,  especially 
in  cases  of  ''autographic  skin"  (peau 
autographimte),  in  which,  if  we  make  with 
a  blunt  body  as  a  finger-nail  or  a  pencil 
a  few  series  of  impressions  or  a  drawing, 
we  see  them  soon  appear  intensely  red  m 
colour,  wheals  are  formed  on  this  spot, 
and  we  find  completely  the  aspect  of 
artificial  urticaria. 

Seoretloiis. — ^Among  the  disorders  of 
the  secretion  we  mention  sialorrhoea, 
galactorrhcea,  chromidrosis  (secretion  of 
a  yellowish  sebaceous  mass  on  the  eye- 
lids), B,ud  ]oolyuria,  which  mav  be  present 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Tlie  most  re- 
markable, however,  and  in  all  cases  the 
most  minutely  observed  symptom,  is 
anuria.  This  anuria  may  be  almost  com- 
plete, or  may  be  not  much  more  than 
oliguria;  when  in  a  hvsterical  patient 
the  quantity  of  urine  becomes  notably 
diminished,  we  generally  find  that  vomit' 
ing  supervenes,  and  examinations  made  by 
one  or  us  have  shown  that  the  mass 
vomited  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  urea  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  in- 
stead of  vomiting  we  might  find  secondary 
dia^rrhoea,.  The  patiente  bear  this  anuria 
or  oliguria  perfectly  well  ;  the  two  pheno- 
mena do  not  prodiuce  any  painful  symp- 
toms, and  do  not  terminate  in  death,  as 
would  be  the  case  were  organic  anuria 
present  to  the  same  extent. 

Tropble  derangements  may  show 
themselves  in  the  course  of  hysteria  in 
local  or  general  Sjrmptoms;  among  the 
former  we  may  mention  blister-like  erup- 
tions, which  are  perhaps  even  zosteriform 
and  may  be  directly  produced  by  sug- 
gestion; spontaneous  falling  off  of  the 
nails,  and  that  singular  phenomenon 
which  recently  has  been  described  by  one 
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of  us  under  the  name  of  blue  cedema, 
whicb  so  frequently  accompanies  the  con- 
tractures and  paralysis  of  hysteria ;  the 
extremities  (hand,  foot)  attacked  by  the 
contractures,  become  puffed;  pressure 
with  the  finger  leaves  behind  the  charac- 
teristic cup-shaped  impression ;  the  skin 
on  the  affectea  part  is  stretched  and 
glossy,  and  is  of  a  violet-red  colour,  whence 
the  name  of  "  blue  a3dema ; ''  the  tempera- 
ture of  such  patients  is  very  low.  JBVom 
a  clinical  point  of  view,  the  local  trophic 
derangement,  most  interesting  on  account 
of  its  frequencv  as  well  as  tne  errors  it 
has  caused,  is  the  muscular  atrophy  which 
attacks  the  paralysed  limbs;  it  may 
appear  very  earl^,  and  to  such  a  degree 
tnat  one  ma^r  imagine  amyotrophy,  of 
spinal  or  peripheral  origin.  When  the 
paralysis  attacks  a  childj  the  muscular 
atrophy  may  be  accompanied  by  an  arrest 
of  development  of  the  whole  limb,  includ- 
ing the  bones,  and  it  is  long  after  recovery 
before  the  limb  regains  its  normal  dimen- 
sions. The  electrical  reaction  of  these 
muscles  is  in  general  not  perceptibly 
altered.  Another  trophic  phenomenon 
found  in  certain  cases  of  long-continued 
hysterical  paralysis  and  contracture  is  the 
presence  of  fibrous  retractions  in  the 
joints  affected ;  they  may  persist  after 
the  motor  derangements  which  caused 
them  have  disappeared,  and  sometimes 
render  surgical  operations  necessary  in 
order  to  restore  the  joint  to  its  normal 
function. 

L&stly,  generml  nutrition  may  in  hys- 
teria present  singular  symptoms,  which 
recently  have  been  studied  by  Gilles  de 
la  Tourette  and  Cathelineau.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  attacks  the  hysterical 
patient  has  a  normal  nutrition  absolutely 
analogous  to  healthy  individuals  of  the 
same  weight  under  the  same  regime. 
During  the  attack,  however,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  all  the  excreta,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  phosphates  being  in  inverse 
ratio,  VIZ.,  the  earthy  phosphates,  which 
in  the  normal  state  are  present  in  the 
proportion  of  i  to  3  of  other  salts, 
assume  during  the  attack  the  proportion 
of  nearly  i  to  i.  In  epilepsy,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  increase  of  all  urinary 
excreta  was  observed  after  the  attack, 
without  inversion  of  quantity.  In  the 
same  manner  we  find  in  attacks  of  hys- 
terical sleep,  when  alimentation  is  com- 
pletely or  almost  suspended,  that  the 
excreta,  which  had  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished during  the  whole  condition  of  sleep, 
become  gradually  normal  in  the  two  or 
three  days  previous  to  awakening.  The 
permanent  phenomena  of  hysteria  in  the 
intervals  of  the  attack,  and  of  the  condi- 


tion of  maZ  hysterique,  do  not  inflaenM  in 
any  way  the  general  nutrition.  This 
holds  good  for  both  sexes. 

Mental  BUorders. — It  is  impossiUe 
to  study  in  detail  the  different  mental 
disorders  which  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  hysteria ;  they  will  be  treated  of  under 
the  different  mental  affections  particular- 
ised. We  mention,  however,  the  attadu 
of  sleep,  in  which  the  patient  presents 
almost  all  the  objective  symptoms  of 
actual  sleep,  and  which  last  for  days  and 
even  weeks.  But  to  a  certain  extent  there 
seems  to  be  an  appreciable  degree  of  con- 
sciousness; thus  the  patients  eat  and  driok 
during  this  long  period  of  sleep,  when- 
ever food  is  brought  near  to  their  Ups,  and 
some  show  a  liking  for  some  food  in  prs- 
ferenoe  to  others.  Another  phenomenon 
of  almost  the  same  kind  as  the  attacks 
of  sleep,  but  of  a  quite  different  clinieal 
order,  is  the  ambulatory  automatism.  In 
this  condition  we  see  the  patient  lose 
quite  suddenly  the  consciousness  of  his 
personality,  and  nevertheless  continue  to 
accomplish  all  the  actions  of  Ufe,  u 
though  nothing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened. He  will  go  to  and  fro,  takes  a 
railway-ticket,  go  into  a  restaurant,  and 
have  a  breakfast  served  to  him,  for  whieh 
he  pays  exactly,  but  all  these  actions  have 
no  sort  of  connection  with  his  daily  occu- 
pation. Then  this  condition  disappears 
suddenly,  and  the  patient  returns  to  the 
normal  condition,  astonished  to  find  him- 
self where  he  is,  and  not  knowing  bow  he 
got  there;  he  is  also  ignorant  of  the 
actions  he  has  accomplished  during  this 
singular  eclipse  of  consciousness.    It  is 

Srobably  a  sort  of  somnambulism,  bat 
ifferent  from  that  generally  observed; 
in  this  category  must  be  claesed  all  the 
cases  of  ^double  consciousness"  and 
**  second  state,"  reported  by  authors. 

Speaking  of  hysterical  mental  derange- 
ments, we  ought  also  to  treat  of  the  vioml 
and  le^al  responsibility  of  the  patients, 
but  this  will  oe  done  in  detail  in  other 
articles  of  this  Dictionary.  We  must, 
however,  insist  on  one  point:  most 
authors  mention  as  peculiar  to  hysteria 
a  certain  mental  condition  —  excessive 
psychical  re-action,  desire  to  do  some- 
thing remarkable,  love  of  everything  bril- 
liant and  extraordinary,  a  tendency  to 
lying,  exaggeration  and  even  simulation, 
absence  of  will,  irritability,  and  frequently 
more  or  less  absolute  loss  of  moral  sense. 
All  these  mental  deviations  are  doubt- 
less frequently  observed  in  hysteria,  bat 
one  cannot  say  that  they  are  special 
symptoms  of  this  disease;  they  mast 
simply  be  associated  as  symptoms  of 
mental  degeneration,  which,  it  is  true^ 
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lies  in  most  cases  at  the  bottom  of 
hysteria.  We  always  must  remember 
that  hysterical  patients  are  hyssterical 
because  they  are  mentally  degenerated, 
and  that  they  do  not  present  symptoms 
of  this  disease ;  they  must  simply  be  con- 
sidered as  symptoms  of  mental  degenera- 
tion, because  they  are  hysterical.  Be- 
sides, the  symptoms  of  such  degeneration 
are  yery  yariable,  and  far  from  ^ing  alike 
as  regards  quality  and  intensity  in  all 
patients. 

We  haye  in  the  course  of  this  article 
employed  the  word  patient  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  indicate  that  sex  does  not  make 
any  difference  in  hysteria,  and  that  the 
symptoms  describea  may  occur  in  the 
male  as  well  as  female.  From  a  mental 
point  of  yiew,  howeyer,  we  must  deyote  a 
lew  lines  to  hysteria  of  tlie  mah  sex,  which 
apply  especially  to  cases  of  hystero-trau- 
matism.  Nearly  all  the  hysterical  men 
of  the  working  classes  met  with  in  the 
hospitals  are  m  a  melancholy  condition, 
andT  in  addition  to  this  they  haye  a  ten- 
dency to  frightful  dreams  (wolyes,  lions, 
fantastical  and  terrible  animals)  eyen 
without  any  alcoholic  intoxication.  This 
mental  condition  differs  strangely  from 
the  brilliant  and  sparkling  condition  of 
mind,  which  the  exclnsiye  study  of  hys- 
teria in  the  female  has  accustomed  us 
generally  to  consider  as  a  speciality  of 
indiyiduals  affected  with  this  grande  neu- 
rosis. 

DiaffBoals. — Our  limits  oblige  us  to 
•confine  onrselyes  to  the  most  important 
disease  with  which  hysteria  when  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  hystero-epilepsy,  may 
be  confounded— orcZtnarj^  epilepsy. 


EpUepKff, 

It  appeara  generally  dar- 
ing; the  flnt  flftoon 
years  of  life,  and  gene- 
rally the  patleotH  have 
had  coDval§ions  in 
their  childhood. 

The  attack  commencefi 
suddenly ;  the  patient 
is  thrown  to  the 
ground  without  being 
able  to  help  it ;  con- 
•equently  we  find 
many  scara  in  the 
faces  of  old  epileptics. 

We  often  hear  a  speeial 
cry  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  attack. 

During  the  attack  the 
patient  does  not  strug- 
gle, or  but  little ;  it 
Is  not  neoeffsary  to 
hold  the  patient  down 
In  bed,  as  the  move- 
ments are  very  re- 
atricted. 


Hysteria, 

It  appears  generally  at 
puberty,  or  during  the 
first  years  of  adult 
life.  It  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  convulsions 
in  childhood. 

The  attack  is  preceded 
by  a  prodromlc  stage, 
by  an  aura,  which 
allows  the  patient  to 
take  the  neeossary 
preoautions,  therefore 
scars  on  the  faces  of 
hysterical  individuals 
are  rare. 

No  cry,  or  a  very  feeble 
one. 

The  patient  struggles 
with  such  violence 
that  two  or  three  per- 
sons are  neeesiary  to 
hold  him  down  in 
bed;  bis  movements 
extend  to  great  re- 
sistance. 


Epilepsy. 

The  patient  does  not 
speak,  he  only  sighs 
or  groans. 


Frequently  involuntary 
micturition  or  defcea- 
tion. 

Attacks  generally  rare, 
and  without  any  ap- 
preciable cause ;  if 
they  are  frequent 
there  is  a  condition 
of  illness  {ttai  de  tnoT) 
with  serious  symp- 
toms and  rise  of  tem- 
perature. 

Intellectual  weakening 
is  often  observed,  and 
Inereases  with  the 
number  of  attacks. 

Absence  of  distinct 
marks  istiffmates)  of 
hysteria.  In  some 
cases,  however,  after 
the  convulsive  attacks, 
narrowing  of  the 
visual  field  may  be 
observed,  but  this  is 
trannitory. 

Bromides  have  mani- 
festly a  therapeutic 
action. 


Hptteria, 

Frequently  the  patient 
utters  exclamations  or 
intelligible  words ; 
often  even  actual 
phrases. 

Never,  or  almost  never, 
involuntary  evacua- 
tion. 

Attacks  may  be  frequent 
without  the  health  of 
the  patient  suffering 
in  any  appreciable 
manner,  and  without 
rise  of  temperature. 


No  intellectual  weaken- 
ing. 


I'resence  of  distinct 
marks  (aiiffmata)  of 
hysteria  ;  narrowing 
of  the  visual  field, 
when  it  exists,  is  per- 
manent. 


Bromides  have,  so  to 
say,  no  action,  or  at 
least  It  is  much  lees 
manifest  than  In  epi- 
lepsy. 


Such  are  the  principal  differences  which 
from  a  clinical  point  of  yiew  we  haye  to 
keep  in  mind  in  order  to  distinguish  true 
epilepsy  from  hystero-epilepsy. 

Is  it  necessary,  as  some  authors  wish, 
to  distinguish  from  hysteria  the  morbid 
phenomena  of  the  nenrous  system  conse- 
quent on  traumatism  P  In  one  word,  is  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  traumatic  neu- 
rosis of  some  German  authors  as  an 
affection  distinct  from  hysteria,  for  which 
to  make  a  special  differential  diagnosis  P 
We  absolutely  reject  this  yiew,  because 
the  pretended  "traumatic  neurosis**  does 
not  exist  as  a  morbid  entity.  For 
us,  and  we  haye  already  explained  onr- 
selyes when  speaking  of  sstiology,  the 
symptoms  deyeloped  in  consequence  of 
traumatism  belong  either  to  hysteria  or 
to  neurasthenia.  Sometimes  these  two 
yarieties  of  neryous  disorder  coincide,  and 
we  then  haye  not  such  a  pure  clinical 
aspect  as  when  we  haye  hysteria  alone; 
but  this  mixture  of  hysterical  and  neur- 
asthenic symptoms  in  one  and  the  same 
subject  is  not  extraordinary,  because  we 
find  in  all  branches  of  pathology  such 
morbid  combinations. 

To  resume — and  eyerybody  agrees  on 
the  facts  themselyes  —  in  consequence 
of  traumatism,  we  may  obsenre  m  one 
indiyidual,  narrowing  of  the  yisual  fielcL 
paralysis,    or   contracture    with    special 
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symptoms,  and  alterations  of  sensibility 
and  of  localisation  of  ansBsthesia ;  differ- 
ent marks  of  hysteria,  as  micropsy  and 
monocular  polyopia;  the  hysterogenic 
zones,  glosso-labial  hemi-spasm,  &c. ;  fre- 
qnently  even  convnlsive  attacks  iden- 
tical with  those  of  genuine  hysteria. 
In  one  word,  we  may  see  the  complete 
clinical  picture  of  hysteria.  Why  then 
should  this  ensemble  of  phenomena  receive 
another  name  than  that  due  to  it — ^hys- 
teria P  As  we  said  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  we  know  hysteria  only  by 
its  symptoms,  but  these  are  quite  fixed ; 
and  if  we  find  them,  we  may  resolutely 
affirm  that  we  have  a  case  of  hysteria,  ana 
nothing  else.  Inasmuch  as  "traumatic 
neurosis"  does  not  exist  as  an  isolated 
condition,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  describe 
its  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Several  points  have  to  be 
considered :  the  general  treatment  of  hys- 
teria, the  treatment  of  the  convulsive 
attack,  and  the  treatment  of  the  local 
symptoms  of  hysteria. 

A.  General  Treatment  of  Hysteria. — 
(a)  Medicines  are  usually  of  very  little 
value ;  bromides  are  far  from  rendering  the 
same  service  in  hysteria  as  in  epilepsy. 
We  must,  however,  most  carefully  avoid 
making  use  of  morphia  in  any  form 
whatever,  because  no  one  is  more  apt  to 
become  a  morphino-maniac  than  a  hys- 
terical individual.  Valerian  (tincture, 
extract,  valerianate  of  ammonia)  and 
other  similar  anti-spas modics  may  oe  em- 
ployed, which  at  least  have  no  iniurious 
effect  on  the  patient.  It  must  be  Kept  in 
mind  that  a  great  number  of  hysterical 
patients  are  at  the  same  time  more  or 
less  ansemic,  and  therefore  iron  and  arsenic 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  prescribed. 

(^)  Hydro  -  ilierapeutics.  —  We  much 
prefer  douches  to  more  or  less  prolonged 
baths.  The  douche  must  be  as  much  as 
possible  of  constant  flow,  or  interrupted 
and  of  a  certain  force ;  tdixa-douches  ought 
rarely  or  never  to  be  used.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  50  F.,  but  at  the  com- 
mencement it  should  be  less  in  order  to 
make  it  more  tolerable  for  the  patient. 
Lastly,  the  douche  must  as  little  as  pos- 
sible be  directed  on  the  head,  but  on  tiie 
limbs  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  In- 
stead of  douches,  wet  packing,  cold  ablu- 
tions, or  river  bathing  may  be  prescribed. 
Some  watering-places,  as  K^ris,  Divonne, 
&JC,,  enjoy  a  well-deserved  reputation. 

(y)  Electricity  has  a  very  good  effect  if 
applied  in  the  static  form  (isolating  stool, 
electric  sparks,  electric  wind) ;  oUier  forms 
may  be  equally  applied. 

(0)  Massage  may  be  applied  as  dry 
massage  all  over  the  body  except  to  the 


hysterogenic  points.  It  may  be  replaced 
or  followed  by  frictions  with  a  woollen 
glove  on  which  some  aromatic  tincture 
hai>  been  poured. 

(f)  Mode  of  Living, — ^The  patient  most 
be  recommended  to  avoid  all  excitements^ 
to  take  moderate  exercise,  and  not  to 
infringe  the  laws  of  hycriene  in  the  choice 
of  fo(Kl.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary, 
except  in  cases  of  anorexia  and  of  insup- 

Sressible  vomiting,  to  prescribe  a  special 
iet.  Some  physicians  employ  occasion- 
ally in  hysteria  the  treatment  advocated 
by  Weir  Mitchell  in  neurasthenia  (cure  of 
Weir  Mitchell  or  Playi^r),  which  consists 
in  the  simultaneous  employment  of  isola- 
tion, rest,  massage,  faradio  electricity, 
special  diet  (100  jp^rammes  of  milk  every 
two  hours),  and  of  preparations  of  iron. 

(C)  Moral  treatment,  if  well  conducted, 
may  have  enormous  influence  on  the 
education  of  young  hysterical  individuals, 
as  well  as  on  the  development  of  the 
different  symptoms ;  hysterical  individuals 
want  leading  with  a  firm  hand,  but  with- 
out harshness.  They  should  not  have  too 
much  compassion,  and  should  not  be  left 
to  themselves  and  contemplation  of  their 
sufferings.  For  this  reason,  isolation, 
which  has  always  been  advocated  by  one 
of  us,  is  a  powerful  means  for  treating 
most  of  the  nysterical  symptoms  ;  but  to 
carry  this  out  efficiently  the  patient  must 
be  completely  separated  from  his  family. 

(17)  Hypnotism  may  be  of  some  service, 
but  not  so  much  as  one  might  d  priori 
expect ;  it  may  be  employed  against  some 
local  symptoms.  Although  it  may  be 
ti*ue  that  m  hysteria  as  such  hypnotism 
prudently  applied  has  not  any  injurious 
effects,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  inconsiderate  use  or 
abuse  of  hypnotism  has  been  followed  by 
very  serious  complications.  Suggestion 
may  be  employed  without  hypnotism,  and 
may  be  quite  as  effective  as  in  hypnotic 
sleep. 

B.  Treatment  of  the  Attack, — ^To  prevent 
the  attack  from  breaking  out  or  to  make 
it  cease  in  its  course,  we  posses  physical 
means  as  well  as  medicines  whicn  prove 
useful. 

(a)  Mechanical  means  are  compression  of 
tlie  ovary,  either  by  a  special  compressor 
or  in  a  more  simple  way,  with  the  hand. 
This  compression  may  completely  prevent 
or  arrest  the  attack,  but  generally  not  in 
a  definite  form,  and  when  the  compression 
ceases,  convulsions  soon  appear  again. 
Compression  of  the  neck  (throat),  or  com- 
pression of  a  superficial  nerve  of  sensation 
(sub-orbital  nerve,  Buouult)^  has  been 
advocated,  and  it  is  true  that  in  some 
cases  this  means  may  succeed.    Some- 
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times  application  of  cUtemating  electric 
currents  may  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
salt. 

08)  Medicines,  —  Chloroform  and  sul- 
phuric  ether  generally  arrest  the  attack 
easily,  but  mast  be  most  prndently  applied, 
because  the  patients  soon  get  so  accus- 
tomed to  them  that  afterwards  they  can- 
not do  without ;  the  same  applies  to 
chloral.  Neither  is  the  administration  of 
nitrate  of  amyl  or  even  of  ethyl-hromide 
without  danger. 

C  Treatment  of  the  Local  Symptoms, — 
It  is  impossible  to  ^o  into  the  detail  of  the 
treatment  of  the  different  phenomena  of 
hysteria.  Most  of  the  methods  enume- 
rated above  are  applicable,  and  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  general  treat- 
ment of  hysteria  mnst  always  be  employed, 
because  m  suppressing  tne  disease  we 
also  arrest  the  symptoms.  There  are, 
however,  certain  local  means  which  may 
be  applied  in  some  cases  of  paralysis  and 
of  contracture  of  the  limbs ;  besides 
massage  and  electricity,  we  mention  the 
transfert,  which  mav  be  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  strong  horseshoe  magnet,  the 
poles  of  which  are  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  affected  part.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  magnet  we  see,  if  not  in 
the  tirst  seance,  but  very  soon,  sensibility 
and  movement  return  gradually  to  the 
paralysed  or  contracted  limb,  whilst  nt 
the  same  time  the  limb  on  the  other  side 
presents  anaesthesia,  paralysis,  or  con- 
tracture, which  left  the  limb  to  which  the 
magnet  was  applied.  This  is  not  an 
actual  recovery,  because  the  paralysis  and 
contracture  have  only  changed  sides,  but 
this  transfer  has  the  immense  advantage 
of  making  the  affection  against  which  the 
magnet  nas  been  applied  movable.  By 
thus  allowing  the  limb  to  move  we  prevent 
muscular  atrophy  and  fibrous  peri-arti- 
cnlar  contraction .  The  prolongea  emplo^- 
meQt  of  this  method  makes  the  panuysis 
or  contracture  gradually  disappear  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successive  cnanges  from 
one  side  to  the  other.       J.  M.  Charcot. 

Pierre  Marie. 

[Jitferencet. — De  rbystdro-^pilepsie,  Le^ona  snr 
les  maladies  da  Syatemu  nervenx  taites  4  la  Sal- 
pdtriere,  par  J.  M.  Charcot,  reoueillee  et  public, 
par  lioomevillo,  Tome  premier,  Treiziume  Le90ii. 
i*aul  Ulclier,  Le  Grand  Hysteric,  Iconotn^phie  de 
la  .^alpetriere.  Etudes  Cliniquett  sur  la  grande 
hyst^rie  ou  h^'stero-Kpilepsie,  par  Dr.  Paul  Richer, 
preface  par  M.  Charcot.  Los  Demon iatiucs  dans 
Vart,  par  M.  Charcot  et  M.  Paul  Richer.] 


KaT(iKcLfAPav(af  I  seize  or  attack).    A  syno- 
nym of  Catalepsy. 

BTBTBBZA  BPZ&BPTZTO&BI  {va- 
ripa  ;  iniXafi^dvia,  I  seize  upon).  A  syno- 
nym of  Hystero-epilepsy. 


(yaripa ;  major, 
sreater).  A  name  given  bv  Charcot  to 
hystero-epilepsy.    (Fr.  hysterie  majeure,) 

HTBTBBZA  BCZVOB  (varipa  ;  minor, 
less).  A  name  given  by  Charcot  to  the 
mildest  form  of  hysterical  convulsions, 
accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness. 

HTBTBBZA  VAOA  (vvripa ;  vagus, 
wandering).    A  synouym  of  Hysteria. 

HT8TBBZO  AVBA  (varipa  ;  aura^  a 
breeze  or  sensation).    {See  Hysteria.) 

HT8TBBZO  O&OBB  {varipa  ;  globus). 

{See  Globus  Hysteric os.) 

BT8TBBZO  ZBBABZTT  {iarioa ;  in  ; 

sanus).    {See  Mania,  Hysterical.) 

HT8TBBZC      BAZA.        {See     ClaVUS 

Hystericus.) 

BT8TBBZC  PA88ZOB  {laripa ; 
patior,  I  suffer).   A  synonym  of  Hysteria. 

BT8TBBZC  8PA8»C  {baripa;  {ntaxr- 
fiosj  a  convulsion).     {See  Hysteria.) 

BT8TBBZOA&  ABJB8TBB8ZA  {ita- 
ripa ;  d,  neg. ;  ahrOrfo'is,  perception  by  the 
senses).    {See  Hysteria.) 

BT8TBBZCA&  ABUBZA  {itrripa  ;  av, 
neg. ;  o^pov,  urine).  Suppression  of  uriue 
in  a  hysterical  subject  without  other  defi- 
nite cause.  A  rare  condition,  probably 
due  to  spasm  of  the  renal  vessels.  Con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  urine  is  always 
attended  with  vomiting,  the  vomit  con- 
taining some  urea.  The  absence  of  toxic 
svmptoms  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  condition  little  if  anv  food  is  assimi- 
lated, and  that  the  tissue  changes  are  ex- 
extremely  modified  (Charcot).  [See  Hys- 
teria.) 

BT8TBBZCA&        APBA8ZA.        {See 

Aphasia,  Functional.) 

BT8TBBZCA&       APBOBZA.        {See 

Aphonia,  Hysterical.) 

BT8TBBZCA&      BMMBBB88.  —  A 

functional  defect  of  vision,  usually  uni- 
lateral. The  fundus  is  normal,  and  the 
pupil  acts  well  to  light,  but  there  may  be 
complete  loss  of  sight  or  reduction  of  the 
field  of  vision  in  a  variable  degree.  The 
onset  is  usually  sudden,  coming  on  after 
a  hysteroid  convnlsion,  and  is  as  a  rule 
transient,  passing  away  after  a  few  weeks 
(Gowers).    (iS^ee  Hysteria.) 

BT8TBBZCA&         CB08BA.         {See 

Chorea,  Hysterical;  Chorea  Major; 
Hysteria,  &c) 

BT8TBBZOA&  PZT8.  —  The  parox- 
ysmal  convulsive  attacks  which  occnr  in 
many  persons  suffering  from  hysteria. 
The  seizure  may  vary  in  its  severity  from 
a  merely  emotional  outburst  of  crying  or 
sobbing  with  laughter,  to  violent  attacks 
of  shouting  and  screaming  with  irregular 
convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  semi- 
unconsciousnessj  or  a  varying  amount  of 
sense-hallucinations.     Attacks  more  vio- 
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lent  even  ^  than  these  and  simulatiDg 
epileptic  seizures  are  spoken  of  as  hystero- 
epileptic  seizures  (g.v.). 

HT8TBSICA&  BSMIAVaS- 
TBB8I A  (itarfpai  fjiuavs,  half ;  dvaur&ri(ria, 
want  of  feeling).  (See  HBMiANiESTHEsiA. 
Hysterical.) 

HT8TBBZCA&     MACBOPBT.      {See 

Macropsy,  Hysterical.) 

BT8TBBZCA&    BCABIA.      (See 

Mania,  Hysterical). 

BT8TBBZCA&     XZCBOPST.       (6'ee 

MicROPSY,  Hysterical.) 
BT8TBBICA&       OVZ8TBOTOBO8 

(ioTipa;  ^urOArovos,  bent  backwards; 
from  SnurO€,  rtivca),  (See  Hysterg-Epi- 
LEP8Y,  p.  627.) 

BT8TBBIOA&  PA&VZTATIOB 

(inrrdpa;  palpito,  I  beat  or  throb).  In- 
creased frequency  in  the  heart's  action 
occurring  in  the  hysterical  without  any 
detectable  cardiac  lesion.  It  is  frequently 
extremely  distressing,  pain,  giddiness, 
dyspnoea,  and  faintness  beiuff  the  con- 
current symptoms.  Gowers  has  noticed 
not  only  frequency  of  the  beats  per  minute, 
but  also  a  reversal  of  the  usual  effect  of 
posture  on  the  pulse.     (See  Hysteria.) 

BT8TBBZCA&  FO&TOPZA  {iftrripa; 
nokvs,  many ;  S/yfris,  eyesight).  Diplopia 
or  triplopia,  generally  monocular,  occur- 
ring in  a  hysterical  sabject ;  due  to  the 
segmentary  structure  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  the  images  which  are  ordinarily 
ignored  in  health  being  conscious  to  the 
retina  in  hysteria.  It  also  occurs  in  aged 
persons  in  commencitig  cataract,  and  in 
certain  cases  of  astigmatism,  congenital 
or  due  to  keratitis  (Charcot). 

BT8TBBZCA&  PTBBBZA.     (See  Py- 

^HB^xiA,  Hysterical.) 

vijpBTBTBBZOA&  TBTABOZB  COB- 
▼UZi8ZOB8  (ixTripa ;  riravos,  a  state  of 
tension ;  convello,  1  tear).  (See  Hystero- 
Epilepsy.) 

BT8TBBZCA&  TBBMOB  (vtrripa ; 
tremoTf  a  trembling).  (^S'ee  Hysteria  ; 
Hysterical  Chorea,  &c.) 
>  BT8TBBZOA&  TBZ8Mn78  ({faripa; 
TpuTfidSf  a  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  from 
TptC<a,  I  rub).  One  form  of  spasmodic 
iiiUMculur  contraction  to  which  the  hyste- 
rical are  liable.  There  is  f^pasm  of  all  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  the  teeth  not 
being  separable  by  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  It  usually  immediately  suc- 
ceeds a  tit  and  persists  until  the  neit. 
(See  Hysteria.) 


{bardpa),  A  name 
ffiven  to  the  mental  ana  bodily  con- 
dition which  is  observed  in  those  prone 
to  repeated  attacks  of  hysteria.  (Fr., 
hystericieme,) 

BT8TBBZ04BBB1KA  (^orrpucor,  hys- 
terical ;  oidijfta,  a  swelling).  A  hysterioal 
swelling.  (FT.fhyetericoBohne.)  (i9ee  Tu- 
mours, PHANTOM.) 

BT8TBBZC8. — ^The  popular  name  for 
mild  hysterical  paroxysm. 

BT8TBBZBBCBPBJL&ZTZ8  {hyete' 
via;  encephalitis,  inflammation  of  the 
encephalon).  Inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  said  to  snpervene  on 
repeated  attacks  of  hysteria. 

BT8TBBO-CATA&BP8T  (hyeteria; 
icardkri^is,  a  seizing).  A  name  given  to 
hysteria  in  which  cataleptic  phenomena 
occur.    (Fr.,  kysterocatalepeie.) 

BT8TBBO-BBMOBOPATBY  (hye- 
teria;  daifimv,  H,n  evil  spirit;  ird^or,  suffer- 
ing). Hysteria  with  ideas  of  possession 
by  evil  spirits.  Dsdmonomania  in  a  hys- 
terical person. 

BT8TBBO  -  BPZ&BPTOaBBOV8 
POZBTB  (hysteria  ;  tinXtpltia ;  yhm,  for 
ytwatif  I  engender).  Charcot's  term  for 
tod  of  hypersesthesia  (gf.t?.).     (See  Hts- 

TERO-EPILEPSY,  p.  627.) 

BT8TBBOCMBVZC  XOVB8  (hysteria; 
ytwdw,  I  beget ;  {a>va,  a  belt).  A  syno- 
nym of  Foci  of  HypersBthesia.  (Fr., 
zones  hysterogeniques )  (See  Hysteeo- 
EPILEPSY,  p.  627.) 

BTBTBBOZB  (hysteria;  ttdog,  likeness 
to).  Sir  W.  Boberts's  name  for  hystero- 
epilepsy. 

BT8TBBO-»CABZA({r(rrcpa,  the 
womb  ;  pavia,  madness).  A  synonym  of 
Nymphomania.  Also  used  for  hysterical 
insanity.  (Fr.,  hysteromanie ;  Grer., 
Mutterwuth), 

BTBTBBO-B  BUB08I8  (ifoHpa;  vtvpcv, 
a  nerve).  Engelmann's  term  for  the  nei^ 
vous  disturbances  of  some  organ  or  port 
of  the  body  caused  by  irritation,  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  uterus — e,g.t  hystero- 
epiiepsy,  certain  forms  of  headache,  men- 
tal disturbance,  <fec. 

EA,  BTSTBmOPA- 

Synonyms  of  Hysteria. 

(hysteria ;  rrvi^,  suf- 
focation). A  synonym  of  Globus  Hyste- 
ricus. 

BT8TBB0-P8TCB08Z8  (vtrripa: 
i^xit  the  mind).  A  mental  disease  or  dis- 
order connected  with  uterine  symptoms. 
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